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MURILLO,  BARTOLOMEO  ESTEBAN,  the  most  emi- 
nent  artist  of  the  school  of  Seville,  and  the  most  distin- 

fuished  colourist  of  the  Spanish  painters,  was  born  at 
eville  in  the  year  1618.  As  he  manifested  at  a  very  early 
age  an  inclination  to  painting,  he  was  placed  under  his 
uncle,  Juan  del  Castillo,  an  artist  of  merit,  whose  favourite 
subjects  were  fairs  and  markets,  and  whose  pupils,  Alonso 
Cano,  Murillo,  and  Pedro  Moya,  rank  as  the  best  Andalu- 
sian  artists.  Under  him  Murillo  made  rapid  progress,  and 
painted  several  pictures  while  he  remained  with  his  uncle. 
After  leaving  him  he  continued  to  improve  in  drawing  as 
well  as  in  painting.  For  some  time  he  painted  in  the  Flo- 
rentine style,  which  then  prevailed  in  Spain,  and  several 
works  of  this  his  first  period  are  still  preserved  at  Seville. 
In  order  to  improve  himself  in  drawing,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  going  to  England  to  see  Vandyck,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  that  great  master.  He  then  applied  with  great 
dili$^ence  to  the  painting  of  small  pictures  of  saints,  for  the 
trade  with  America,  by  which  he  obtained  funds  sufficient 
to  undertake,  in  1643,  a  journey  to  Madrid.  Here  he  de- 
rived great  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  his  country- 
man Velazquez,  who  likewise  obtained  for  him  permission 
to  copy  the  master-pieces  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and 
Ribera,  in  the  royal  collection.  Returning  to  Seville  in 
1645,  he  excited  general  admiration  by  his  paintings  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis.  They  were  in  the  style  of  Spagno- 
leto  (Jos6  Ribera)  and  Velazquez,  then  unknown  at  Se- 
ville, and  procured  him  many  commissions.  He  painted 
several  historical  pictures  for  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and,  being 
sent  to  Rome  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  so  highly  pleased 
the  Italians,  that  they  called  him  a  second  Paul  Veronese. 
He  likewise  painted  many  grand  altar-pieces  for  the 
churches  and  convents  m  Madrid,  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz, 
and  Granada.  Among  these  are  eight  large  pictures  repre- 
senting the  works  of  Mercy,  for  the  church  of  St  George  in 
the  hospital  *De  la  Caridad'  of  Seville,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  admirable  composition  and  force  of  cx)lour- 
ing.  Other  equally  excellent  works  adorned  the  church  of 
Los  Venerableb  and  the  Capucin  convent,  for  which  latter 
he  painted  twenty-eight  pictures,  which  were  afterwards 
sent  to  America.  He  was  engaged  on  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  for  the  Capucin 
convent  at  Cadiz,  when  he  met  with  an  accident  on  the 
scaffolding,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  he  died  at 
Seville,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1685. 

But  though  Murillo  was  thus  eminent  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  the  art,  his  favourite  subjects  were  beggar 
boys  as  large  as  life  engaged  in  various  amusements,  which 
he  generally  designefl  after  nature.  His  pictures  of  such 
subjects  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  merit,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  collections  of  the  English  nobility ;  but  there 
are  numberless  copies.  Murillo  excelled  likewise  in  por- 
traits and  landscapes.  His  works  are  distinguished  by 
their  striking  character  of  truth,  nature,  and  simplicity ;  by 
the  entire  absence  of  the  servility  of  imitation ;  and  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  touch,  and  the  mellowness  of  bis  colouring, 
which  in  fact  seem  perfect  in  every  particular.  Among  his 
finest  pictures  are  *  Moses  striking  the  Rock,'  and  *  Christ 
feeding  the  Five  Thousand,'  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  at 
Seville;  and  *  St.  Antony  of  Padua,'  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
P.  C.  No.  977. 
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city  and  in  the  National  Museum  at  Madrid.  Many  of  bid 
works  are  in  France,  particularly  in  the  collection  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,*  and  in  the  collections  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  Dresden  Gallery  has  a  fine  *  Virgin  and 
Child*  by  his  hand.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  at  Munich, 
and  others  at  Vienna,  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Esterhazy. 
By  the  collection  of  several  Murdlos  from  the  convents  of 
Seville,  a  museum  has  recently  been  formed  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  <;ity ;  and  there  are  many  more  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Madrid.  The  picture  which  Murillo  preferred 
to  all  his  other  works  was  that  of  *  Sit.  Thomas  de  Villa 
Nueva  distributing  Alms  to  the  Sick  and  the  Poor.'  This, 
we  presume,  is  the  picture  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wells, 
of  which  Dr.  Waagen  says,  •  This  fine  picture  was  for- 
merly in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Genoa.  The 
subject  was  a  peculiarly  happy  one  for  Murillo.  In  the 
head  of  the  saint,  in  which  priestly  dignity  and  gravity  are 
admirably  expressed,  he  proves  his  ability  in  treating  such 
religious  subjects  from  the  legends  of  the  monkish  saints. 
The  cripples  and  the  sick  afforded  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  ample  field  to  show  his  skill  in  representations  from  com- 
mon life,  which  we  so  hig;hly  admire  in  his  beggar  boys.'  Dr. 
Waagen  describes  likewise  another  picture  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, 10  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  now  in  Lord  Ashburton's 
collection,  purchased  by  his  lordship  of  General  Sebastiani, 
and  which  was  formerly  at  Seville.  We  refer  to  Dr.  Waagen *s 
work  on  *  Arts  and  Artists  in  England '  for  descriptions  of 
the  numerous  pictures  by  Murillo  in  our  English  collections. 
Murillo  raised  the  art  of  painting  in  Spain  not  only  by  his 
own  works,  but  by  founding  an  academy  at  Seville,  of  which 
he  was  president  from  the  year  1660  till  his  death.  (Cean 
Bermudez,  Diccion.  de  Profes,  Espano.  de  Bellas  Artes ; 
Ponz,  Viage  de  Espana  ;  El  Artista,  1835;  La  Revista  de 
Madrid,  Enero,  1839.) 

MURPHY,  ARTHUR,  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  near  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 
Ireland,  December  27,  1730.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
in  Dublin.  In  1740,  Arthur  Murphy  was  entei-ed  at  the 
college  of  St.  Omer,  where  he  remained  nearly  seven  years, 
and,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  passed  two  years  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house  at  Cork.  From  thence  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  banking- 
house,  shortly  after  which  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
public  writer.  On  the  21st  of  October,  1752,  he  started 
*  The  Gray's  Inn  Journal,'  a  periodical  in  the  style  of  the 
'Spectator,'  which  he  carried  on  to  October  12th,  1754. 
On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an 
actor  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden,  and  in  the  character 
of  Othello.  His  success  was  but  moderate,  and  after  a 
second  season,  during  which  he  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  he 
quitted  the  boards  for  ever,  and  resumed  his  former  occu- 
pation as  a  writer  by  commencing  a  periodical  political 
journal  called  'The  Test'  He  also  began  to  study  the 
law,  but  was  refused  admission  to  the  societies  of  the 
Temple  and  of  Gray's  Inn  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
an  actor.  He  succeeded  finally  in  obtaining  admission  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts,  and  died  at  Knightsbridge,  June  18th, 
1805,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  principal  works 

•  Two  of  these,  the  *  Prodigal  Sou '  and  '  Abraham 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  SuUierlandi j  hy    ^ ^, 
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were  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  which  is  in  a  diffuse  style, 
and  is  a  somewhat  loose  and  inaccurate  nerformance ;  the 
Lives  of  Fielding  (whose  works  he  edited),  Johnson,  and 
Garrick;  and  upwards  of  twenty  dramatic  pieces.  The 
most  esteemed  of  his  dramatic  pieces  are  the  comedies  of 
*  The  Way  to  keep  him,'  *All  in  the  wrong,'  'Know  your 
own  Mind,'  and  *  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage.'  His  plays, 
poems,  and  miscellanies,  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  edited  by  himself, 
were  published  in  1 786. 

MURRAY  RIVER.    [Australia.] 

MURRAY,  W.    nVTANSFiELD.  Lord.] 

MURRAY,  JAMES  STUART,  EARL  OF,  known 
in  Scottish  history  by  the  name  of  the  *  Good  Regent,'  was 
the  eldest  of  three  illegitimate  brothers,  children  of  King 
James  V.  His  mother  was  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  lord  Erskine  of  Mar,  a  nobleman  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  the  custody  of 
the  king,  when  an  infant,  had  been  committed. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1533, 
hut  the  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  any  par- 
ticulars of  his  early  life,  except  only  this,  that  when  but  a 
few  years  old,  his  father  made  him  prior  of  St.  Andrew's, 
with  all  the  revenues  of  that  rich  benefice.  He  after- 
wards acquired  also  the  priory  of  Piltenweera,  and,  after 
obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  holy  see  to  hold  three  be- 
nefices together,  that  of  Mascon  in  France  in  commendam ; 
and  in  1544  he  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Pope  Paul  HL  In 
1548  however  he  gave  proof  of  that  intrepidity  and  military 
genius  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished.  This 
was  on  occasion  of  the  descent  into  Scotland  by  the  lords 
Grey  de  Wilton  and  Clinton.  When  the  fleet  of  the  latter 
landed  at  St.  Monan  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  the  lord  James 
(as  he  was  then  called)  collected  a  little  band  as  determined 
as  himself,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  attacked 
the  invaders  and  drove  them  back  to  their  ships.  Shortly 
before  this  he  had  been  in  France,  having  gone  thither  in 
the  retinue  of  his  youthful  sister  Queen  Mary,  when  it  was 
resolved  she  should  be  sent  over  to  the  Continent  for  her 
education ;  and  at  different  times  afterwards  we  find  him 
again  abroad.  He  was  also  present  at  Mary's  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  of  France ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  deputed 
to  caiTy  to  the  latter  the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty. 
Circumstances  occurred  however  in  S(X)tland  which  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  appointment:  the  Reformation 
was  now  rapidly  diffusing  itself  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  dissolving  in  its  mighty  progress  the  nearest 
and  tenderest  ties.  In  these  struggles  the  prior  of  St  An- 
drew's joined  the  reformers,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  con- 
gregation, among  whom,  by  his  courage  and  military  skill, 
the  success  of  his  undertakings,  the  sanctity  or  rather  au- 
sterity of  his  character,  and  the  bluntness  of  his  manner, 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  countenance,  and  person 
which  he  possessed,  he  gradually  acquired  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  consideration.  The  queen  regent  (to  whom  he  was 
opposed)  of  course  endeavoured  to  destroy  his  influence, 
representing  him  in  particular  as  an  aspiring  ambitious 
man  who,  under  pretence  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  sought 
to  overturn  the  existing  government  That  argument  how- 
ever had  little  weight,  or  rather  it  worked  a  contrary  way : 
his  influence  continued  to  increase;  and  when,  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1559.  the  congregation  resolved  on  taking  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  he  was  one  of  the  coun- 
cil appointed  for  civil  affairs.  On  the  death  of  the  queen 
regent  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  and  on 
the  dauphin's  death  he  was  directed  by  the  convention  of 
estates  to  proceed  to  France  and  invite  Mary  to  return  to 
her  native  country.  Such  an  appointment  suited  the  views 
of  the  prior  well :  for  previous  to  the  death  of  Francis  the 
lord  James  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
young  queen,  soliciting  the  renewal  of  his  French  pension, 
and  in  reply  Mary  had  assured  him  not  only  of  that,  but  of 
the  highest  favours,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  him,  provided  he  would  return  to  his  duty. 
He  had  also  at  the  same  moment  applied  through  Throck- 
morton to  Cecil,  the  English  minister,  requesting  some  pen- 
sion or  allowance  in  recompence  for  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  He  therefore 
willingly  undertook  the  proposed  mission,  and  setting  out 
on  the  service  accordingly,  reached  the  palace  and  quickly 
gained  admittance  to  the  queen.  He  then  found  that  an 
envoy  from  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  had 
preceded  him ;  and  in  the  interview  which  the  prior  had 
with  his  sister,  he  learnt  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the 


country  and  his  own  ambitious  news  had  been  strongly  in- 
sisted on.  Mary  however  adopted  her  brother's  suggestions, 
and  agreed  to  return  to  Scotland  without  that  armed  force 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  envoy  had  represented  as  wholly 
indispensable.  The  lord  James  immediately  communicated 
the  result  of  the  conference  to  Throckmorton,  the  English 
ambassador,  but  in  a  secret  manner ;  and,  contrary  to  Mary's 
express  wishes,  in  returning  home  he  waited  on  Elizabeth, 
to  strengthen,  no  doubt,  the  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  also 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  determination  which  Mary  had 
been  induced  to  form.  It  is  observable  that  the  letters  from 
Throckmorton  at  this  period  strongly  urge  upon  Elizabeth 
to  secure  the  lord  James's  regard;  and  from  one lof  them  it 
may  even  be  inferred  that  Elizabeth  had  done  him  some 
*good  turn,'  as  Throckmorton  expresses  it,  for  this  very 
end. 

The  lord  James  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  1561,  having  been  absent  on  his  mission  about  two 
months.  In  ten  weeks  after,  Mary  embarked  from  Calais, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  arrived  in  the  port  of  Leith. 
On  her  arrival  she  found  the  prior  among  the  first  men  in 
the  kingdom;  and  he  then  naturally  became  her  prime 
minister,  confidant,  and  adviser.  In  this  situation  he  acted 
with  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
much  tenderness  to  the  queen.  He  protected  her  in  the 
exercise  of  her  own  religion,  and  in  return  obtained  from  her 
a  proclamation  highly  favourable  to  the  reformers :  he  re- 
strained the  turbulence  of  the  borders,  moderated  the  zeal 
of  the  people  against  popery,  and  at  once  kept  down  the 
enemies  of  Mary's  dynasty  and  strengthened  the  attachment 
of  her  friends.  Mary  rewarded  his  services  by  conferring 
on  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mar,  and  honoured  his  marriage 
with  the  lady  Agnes  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  ma- 
rischal,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  with  a  series 
of  splendid  entertainments.  The  greatness  of  the  banquet- 
ing indeed,  and  the  vanity  thereof,  offended  the  more  strict 
of  the  reformers,  and  Knox  took  occasion  to  read  the  lord 
James  a  solemn  admonition ;  *  for  (said  the  preacher)  unto 
this  day  the  kirk  of  God  hath  received  comfort  by  you  and 
by  your  labours,  in  the  which  if  hereafter  ye  be  found  fainter 
than  before,  it  will  be  said  your  wife  hath  changed  your  na- 
ture.' 

The  earldom  of  Mar,  which  the  prior  had  just  obtained 
from  Mar>-,  having  been  claimed  by  Lord  Erskine  as  his 
peculiar  right,  was  soon  after  resigned  with  the  property 
belonging  to  it ;  but  in  its  place  the  prior  received  the  earl- 
dom of  Murray,  which  had  been  long  the  favourite  object  of 
his  ambition.  This  grant  was  scarcely  a  less  matter  of 
jealousy  to  the  prior's  great  rival,  the  Roman  Catholic  earl 
of  Huntly,  than  the  gmnt  of  Mar  was  to  the  lord  Erskine. 
But  all  dispute  on  that  head  was  soon  ended ;  for  Huntly 
was  shortly  after  proclaimed  a  traitor  for  various  overt 
acts  of  insubordination  and  rebellion,  originating  in  disap- 
pointed ambition ;  and  not  long  after  that  he  suddenly  ex- 
pired. Murray  was  noW  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
chief  authority  in  the  kingdom  next  to  the  queen,  who 
reposed  in  him  almost  unlimited  confidence.  An  incident 
occurred  about  this  period  which  showed  the  infiuence  he 
possessed  in  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  how  he 
was  thought  occasionally  to  use  it  His  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  were  manifest  and  important,  yet 
the  lord  James  was  not  all  that  the  reformers  wished ;  his 
religious  zeal  was  not  hot  enough;  and  they  lamented  the 

Srotection  he  afforded  to  the  queen  in  her  use  of  the  mass, 
tut  they  were  not  prepared  to  find  him  now  extending  his 
protection  to  her  and  her  ladies  in  what  Knox  calls  *  the 
superfluities  of  their  clothes,'  which  he  said  would  bring  down 
the  vengeance  of  God  *  not  only  on  the  foolish  women  but 
on  the  whole  realm.*  Knox  imputed  Murray's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  to  a  selfish  fear  of  offending  the  queen,  lest 
she  should  repent  of  her  munificence  and  refuse  to  confirm 
her  grant  of  the  new  earldom ;  and  denouncing  such  motives 
in  strong  terms,  accused  him  of  sacrificing  truth  to  conve- 
nience, and  the  service  of  Grod  to  the  interests  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Murray  was  so  incensed  at  this  attack,  that  for  a  year 
and  a  half  Knox  and  he  scarcely  exchanged  words  together. 
The  queen's  marriage  with  Damley  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  first  things  to  bring  them  together  again ;  as 
it  was  also  the  first  step  in  the  subsequent  estrangement 
between  Murray  and  the  queen.  To  this  marriage  Murray, 
Knox,  and  Elizabeth,  and  their  respective  followers,  wer« 
all  opposed.    Knox  and  the  reformers  were  opposed  to  it 
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on  religious  grounds,  and  it  was  opposed  by  Murray  and 
Blizabeth  partly  on  the  same  grounds,  but  partly  oXao  on 
personal  or  political  considerations.  Murray  was  not  acces- 
sory however  to  Darnley's  murder :  he  knew  of  it  indeed ; 
but,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  meddle  with  the  business, 
and  would  neither  aid  nor  hinder  it.  Accordingly  he  left 
Edinburgh  abruptly  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
February,  1567,  the  last  day  of  Darnley*s  life,  alleging  his 
wife's  illness  at  St.  Andrew's  as  the  cause  of  his  departure ; 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  Edinburgh  again  till  about  a 
fortnight  after  all  was  over,  when  he  had  Bothwell  (the  per- 
petrator of  the  horrid  deed)  and  Huntly,  Argyle  and 
Lethington,  all  parties  to  it,  at  dinner  at  his  house.  Nor 
did  Murray  remain  in  Edinburgh  so  as  to  be  present  at 
Both  well's  trial,  for  in  the  beginning  of  April  he  asked  leave 
to  go  away  to  the  Continent,  but  on  what  grounds  is  not 
known ;  and  on  the  9th,  which  was  just  two  days  before  the 
trial,  he  set  off,  visiting  London  and  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
on  his  way.  He  remained  abroad  till  the  end  of  July,  re- 
turning only  a  few  days  after  the  coronation  of  the  young 
prince  James.  He  was  therefore  absent  from  the  parlia- 
ment which  was  held  immediately  after  Bothwell's  ac- 
quittal, and  from  the  famous  supper  at  Ainslie's,  when  the 
principal  nobility  signed  the  bond  acquitting  Bothwell  of 
all  concern  in  Damley's  murder,  and  engaging  to  support 
him  in  obtaining  Mary's  hand  in  marriage,  And  he  was 
thus  also  absent  during  the  important  occurrences  attend- 
ant on  the  queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  all  that  was  going  on :  Cecil  too  was  in  constant 
communication  with  him ;  and  soon  after  the  queen's  sur- 
render of  herself  to  '  the  prince's  lords '  at  Carberry  Hill,  he 
sent  an  accredited  agent  into  Scotland  to  attend  to  his  in- 
terests. 

He  was  at  length  proposed  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Before  agreeing  however,  he  resolved  to  visit  Mary  in  person ; 
and  accordingly  repaired  to  Lochleven  Castle,  where  she 
was  now  a  prisoner  When  Mary  saw  her  brother,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  they  had  afterwards  a  private  con- 
ference together,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  fully 
known,  but  it  is  said  that  Mary  was  frequently  bathed  in 
tears  with  his  upbraidings. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1567,  he  was  proclaimed  regent; 
and  with  his  usual  vigour  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
establish  himself  in  the  government.  He  now  held  the 
situation  even  against  the  queen  herself;  for  when,  having 
made  her  escape  from  Lochleven,  she  called  on  him  to  resign 
the  regency,  he  at  once  refused,  and  took  the  field  against 
her  at  Langside,  where  she  sustained  a  complete  defeat. 
Nor  did  his  determination  end  here ;  for  being  summoned 
by  Elizabeth  to  bear  testimony  in  the  trial  which  had  been 
instituted  by  that  queen  against  Maiy,  he  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  appointed  place,  and  did  not  hesitate  in  bear- 
ing witness  against  the  unhappy  prisoner.  His  own  fate 
however  was  settled  before  that  of  his  sister.  For  while 
assing  through  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  23rd  of 

anuary,  1570,  he  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  bullet 
fired  from  a  window  by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugh, 
nephew  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  revenge  for 
some  personal  injury  committed  by  the  regent  years  before. 
Murray  survived  till  midnight,  when  he  died,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

MURRAY,  SIR  ROBERT,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Murray 
of  Craigie,  entered  in  early  life  into  the  French  service, 
where,  by  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  soon  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  colonel.  He  returned  to  Scotland 
when  the  difficulties  of  King  Charles  I.  were  beginning 
to  assume  their  most  alarming  aspect;  and  at  Newcastle  he 
had  a  design  for  the  king's  escape,  which  seems  to  have 
been  frustrated  only  by  Charles's  want  of  resolution.  'The 
design,'  says  Burnet,  '  proceeded  so  far  that  the  king  put 
himself  in  disguise  and  went  down  the  back  stairs  with  Sir 
Robert  Murray;  but  his  majesty,  apprehending  it  was 
scarce  possible  to  pass  through  all  the  guards  without  being 
discovered,  and  judging  it  highly  indecent  to  be  catched  in 
such  a  condition,  changed  his  resolution  and  went  back,  as 
Sir  Robert  informed  the  writer.'  (Mem.  of  Duke  qf  Hamil- 
ton, 307.) 

On  the  fall  of  the  royal  cause  he  appears  to  have  gone 
again  to  France ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1650,  two  letters 
from  that  kingdom  were  read  to  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, one  from  the  young  king,  the  other  from  the  queen- 
regent,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  parliament  in  favour 
of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  in  both  which  they  promised,  *  from 
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their  respect  and  love  to  the  Scots  nation,  that  they  would 
see  their  desire  performed,  so  far  as  possibly  the  convenience 
of  their  affairs  would  permit,  and  that  he  should  be  paid  off 
his  arrears.'    {ABal/.Ann^  17.) 

He  must  have  returned  to  Scotland  soon  after  this ;  for 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1651,  while  Charles  was  in  command 
of  the  army  there,  Murray  was  appointed  justice- clerk,  an 
office  which  appears  to  have  remained  vacant  since  the 
deprivation  of  Sir  John  Hamilton,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1649.  A  few  days  after  this  appointment  Sir  Robert 
was  sworn  a  privy-counsellor;  and  on  the  6  th  of  June,  1651, 
he  was  nominated  a  lord  of  session ;  but  the  court  being 
suspended  by  Cromweirs  proceedings,  he  never  sat  on  the 
bench.  At  the  Restoration  his  appointments  as  a  lord  of 
session  and  justice-clerk  were  renewed.  He  was  then  also 
made  one  of  the  lords-auditors  of  exchequer.  In  speaking 
of  the  second  of  these  appointments^  Mr.  Laing  falls  into 
an  error :  he  says,  *  Sir  Robert  Murray,  whom  the  Royal 
Society  should  revere  as  its  father,  was  appointed  justice- 
clerk,  and  the  people  were  pleased  and  gratified  when  a 
judicial  office  so  important  and  dangerous  was  conferred  on 
the  most  upright  and  accomplish^  character  which  the 
nation  produced.*  (Laing.  Hist,  qf  Scotland,  iv.  51.)  At 
that  time  however  the  office  of  justice-clerk  was  not  the 
important  'situation  which  it  now  is ;  nor  was  it  for  a  dozen 
years  after  that  the  justice-clerk  became  vice-president  of 
the  justiciary  court  He  was  however  an  assessor  to  the 
justiciar  or  justice-general ;  he  was  the  first  who  had  the 
style  of  lord-justice-clerk ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his 
character  and  reputation  paved  the  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his,  successors.  It  does  not  appear  that  Murray  ever 
sat  on  the  bench  at  all.  He  was  made  a  judge  of  three 
courts  at  one  time,  not  perhaps  that  he  might  be  a  judge  in 
any,  but  that  the  emoluments  might  attach  him  as  a  par- 
tisan. He  was  not  bred  to  the  law,  and  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  in  circumstances  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  it.  In  the  above  passaffe  however  Laing  refers  to  an 
event  in  Sir  Robert's  life  of  great  interest  and  importance : 
he  was  the  father  of  the  Royal  Society.  That  body  had 
existed  as  a  debating  club  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, when  its  members  were  dispersed.  At  the 
Restoration  the  Society  assembled  again,  and  conducted 
their  proceedings  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  On  the  28th 
of  November,  1660,  we  find  Sir  Robert  present  at  what  was 
probably  the  first  meeting,  when  it  was  proposed '  that  some 
course  might  be  thought  of  to  improve  this  meeting  to  a 
more  regular  way  of  debating  things ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  manner  in  other  countries,  where  there  were  volun- 
tary associations  of  men  into  academies  for  the  advancement 
of  various  parts  of  learning,  they  might  do  something  an- 
swerable here  for  the  promoting  of  experimental  philosophy.' 
(1  Kirch.,  Hist.  Royal  Soc.,  3.) 

It  was  Sir  Robert  Murray  who  undertook  to  communicate 
the  views  of  the  Society  to  the  court,  and  at  the  next  meet- 
ing he  returned  an  answer  indicative  of  encouragement 
from  that  quarter ;  and  after  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  Society  were  established.  Sir  Robert  was  chosen  first 
president  He  was  a  member  of  almost  all  committees 
and  councils,  contributed  several  papers,  and  prepared  and 
exhibited  various  experiments.  The  authors  of  the  *  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice '  say 
he  was  re-appointed  justice-clerk  in  1667,  and  sent  down  to 
Scotland,  which  he  continued  to  rule  with  a  gentleness 
quite  unknown  to  the  counsels  of  his  predecessors.  But 
this  is  scarcely  correct  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who 
was  a  great  zealot  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  ^Yhich  Charles 
wished  to  introduce  into  Scotland,  was  appointed  justice- 
clerk  in  1663,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Robert  Murray ;  and  on 
his  death,  in  1671,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Lock- 
hart  of  Lee. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  died  suddenly,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1673.  Burnet  says,'* He  was  the  most  universally  beloved 
and  esteemed,  by  men  of  all  sides  and  sorts,  of  any  man  I 
have  ever  known  in  my  whole  life.  He  waa'a  pious  man, 
and  in  the  midst  of  armies  and  courts  spent  many  hours  a 
day  in  devotion,  which  was  in  a  most  elevating  strain.  He 
had  gone  through  the  easy  part  of  mathematics,  and  knew 
the  history  of  nature  beyond  any  man  I  ever  yet  knew.  He 
was  the  first  former  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  its  first  pre- 
sident ;  and  while  he  lived  he  was  the  life  and  soul  "of  that 
body.  He  had  an  equality  of  temper  in  him  which  nothing 
could  alter,  and  was  in  practice  the  only  Stoic  I  ever  knew. 
He  had  a  most  diffused  lov^f^j^^^ j^|^^  and  delighted 
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in  every  occasion  of  doing  good,  which  he  managed  with 
great  discretion  and  zeal.  He  had  a  superiority  of  genius 
and  comprehension  to  most  men,  and  had  the  plainest  but 
withal  the  softest  way  of  reproving  people  for  their  faults 
that  I  ever  knew  of*     (1  Burnet's  Own  Times,  59.) 

MURRAY.  PATRICK,  fifth  LORD  EUBANK,  eldest 
son  of  Alexander,  fourth  lord,  was  born  in  February,  1 703 ; 
and  on  the  22nd  June,  1723,  he  passed  advocate.  (Fac. 
Reg.)  He  did  not  prosecute  the  legal  profession  however ; 
perhaps  he  never  meant  to  do  so,  but  only,  in  accordance 
with  a  feeling  in  behalf  of  *  learning,'  which  prevailed  and 
still  prevails  in  Scotland,  he  acquired  the  name  and  status  of 
a  Scottish  advocate.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  army ; 
and  in  1740,  which  was  about  five  years  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded by  his  father's  death  to  the  family  honours,  we  find 
his  lordship  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  expedition  to  Car- 
thagena,  of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  account,  which 
remains  in  manuscript,  it  seems,  in  the  library  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  From  that  time  he  frequently  committed  his 
thoughts  to  paper,  and  was  known  among  the  literati  of 
Edinburgh,  his  contemporaries,  for  the  acuteness  of  his 
understanding  and  the  varied  nature  of  his  information. 
In  1758  he  published  'Thoughts  on  Money.  Circulation,  and 
Paper  Currency ;'  and  soon  afterwards  an  *  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Consequence  of  the  Public  Debts.'  In  1 765  he 
published  *  Queries  relating  to  the  proposed  Plan  for  alter- 
ing Entails  in  Scotland;'  and  in  1773,  a  'Letter  to  Lord 
Hailes  on  his  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland.'  The 
same  year,  when  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Scotland,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  and  had  afterwards  various  interviews  with 
him.  In  1774  he  published  some 'Considerations  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland.*  In  political  life 
he  was  an  opposition  lord ;  and  is  now  known  to  have 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled  house  of 
Stuart.  His  younger  brother  Alexander  Murray  was  like- 
wise so  enthusiastic  a  Jacobite  as  to  propose  leaaing  an  in- 
surrection in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  That  brother,  it  may 
also  be  mentioned,  was  in  1750  confined,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  violent  interference  with  a  West- 
minster election ;  and  as  he  refused  to  express  contrition  on 
his  knees  according  to  the  order  of  the  house,  he  was  de- 
tained in  confinement  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  might 
have  been  confined  longer  had  not  a  prorogation  of  par- 
liament at  that  time  occasioned  his  release.  The  fourth  and 
youngest  brother  of  Lord  Elibank  likewise  attracted  con- 
siderable notice,  distinguishing  himself  greatly  as  an  officer 
in  high  command  during  the  Canadian  war.  Lord  Elibank 
died  without  issue,  3rd  August,  1778,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

MURRAY,  Dr.  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  at  Dunkit- 
terick,  in  the  stewartryof  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  22nd  Octo- 
ber, 1775.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  his  father's  second 
marriage.  His  father  Robert  Murray  had  by  his  former 
marriage,  which  had  subsisted  full  forty  years,  a  numerous 
family ;  and  in  the  course  of  about  four  years  after  his  wife*s 
death,  himself  now  entering  his  70th  year,  he  married  again, 
and  had  two  children  more.  Robert  was  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  shepherd  or  pastoral  farm  servant  in  one  of  the 
mountain  districts  of  Galloway,  and  distinguished  for  his 
sagacity  and  habitual  good  conduct:  his  whole  property 
consisted  of  four  muirland-cows  and  some  two  or  three  scores 
of  sheep,  his  reward  for  herding  the  farm  of  Kitterick  for 
Mr.  Laidlaw  in  Clatteringshaws.  He  had  been  a  shepherd 
all  his  days,  like  his  father  before  him.  and  both  had  con- 
btantly  remained  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  shepherd:  all  the  sons  of 
his  first  marriage  became  shepherds;  and  to  the  same  line 
of  life  he  designed  Alexander. 

Alexander  however  was,  in  his  father's  opinion,  a  lazy  use- 
less boy,  always  committing  some  blunder  or  other  when  sent 
to  herd  or  bring  in  the  cattle.  He  was  in  fact  a  weakly  child, 
not  unhealthy,  yet  not  stout ;  and  he  had  neither  the  rapidity 
nor  reach  of  vision  which  are  indispensable  to  form  a  good 
herd :  he  was  also  of  a  sedentary  and  recluse  turn ;  and  thus 
quite  unfitted  for  the  vacant,  indeed,  but  vigilant  life  of  a 
shepherd.  To  the  old  man  therefore,  whose  world  was  the 
dark  and  lonely  glen  where  his  cottage  lay,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing hills  which  he  sometimes  ranged,  young  Murray  must 
have  been  an  object  of  no  great  concern.  Accordingly  it 
was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  sixth  year  that  he  was  taught 
the  alphabet  of  his  mother-tongue.  The  old  man  in  that 
year  laid  out  a  halfpenny  in  the  purchase  of  a  catechism, 
and  from  the  letters  and  syllables  on  the  face  of  the  book 


he  began  to  teach  his  son  the  elements  of  learning.  It  was 
however  emphatically  a  good  book,  and  only  to  be  handled 
on  Sundays  or  other  suitable  occasions;  it  was  therefore 
commonly  locked  up,  and,  throughout  the  winter,  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  himself  taught  reading  and  writing  in 
his  youth,  drew  for  his  son  the  figures  of  the  letters  in  his 
written  hand  on  the  board  of  an  old  wool-card  with  the 
black  end  of  a  burned  heather-stem.  In  this  way  young 
Murray  was  initiated  into  literature ;  and  working  continu- 
ally with  his  board  and  brand,  he  soon  became  both  a  reader 
and  writer.  The  catechism  was  at  length  presented,  and  in 
a  month  or  so  he  could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it.  In  the 
the  summer  of  1 782  he  got  a  Psalm-book,  then  a  New  Tes- 
tament, and  at  last  a  Bible,  a  book  whidi  he  had  heard 
read  every  night  at  family  worship,  which  he  often  longed 
to  get  hold  of,  but  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  open  or 
even  touch.  He  now  read  constantly,  and  having  a  good  me- 
mory, he  remembered  well  and  would  repeat  numerous 
psalms  and  large  portions  of  scripture.  In  1783  his  read- 
ing and  memory  were  become  tne  wonder  of  the  rustic 
circle  in  which  he  lived ;  and  a  wish  began  to  be  generally 
entertained  that  he  should  be  sent  to  school.  The  idea  of 
school-wages  however  frightened  his  father;  and  in  all 
hkelihood  nothing  would  have  been  done,  had  not  William 
Cochrane,  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  paid  a  visit  to  the  place 
in  the  harvest  of  the  above  year.  He  had  made  a  little 
money  as  a  travelling  merchant,  and  being  informed  of  the 
genius,  as  it  was  called,  of  his  young  nephew,  he  generously 
undertook  to  place  him  next  spring  at  the  New  Galloway 
school,  which  was  about  six  miles  off,  and  to  lodge  him  in 
the  house  of  the  boy's  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side, 
who  lived  about  a  mile  from  New  Galloway.  Accordingly 
at  the  Whit- Sunday  term  of  1 784,  young  Murray,  then  in  his 
ninth  year,  was  brought  to  the  New  Galloway  school ;  where, 
for  a  month  at  least,  his  pronunciation  and  awkward  gait 
were  a  source  of  perpetual  merriment  to  the  scholars.  They 
soon  began  however  to  regard  him  with  other  feelings. 
Being  utterly  neglected  by  his  aged  grandfather,  he  learned 
to  curse  and  swear,  to  lie  and  do  all  sorts  of  bad  tricks ;  but 
before  the  vacation  in  August  he  was  also  repeatedly  dux 
of  the  Bible  class.  He  continued  at  school  for  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  vacation  had  ended ;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  November  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  obliged 
him  to  be  taken  home.  Here,  so  soon  as  his  health  got  a 
little  better,  he  was  put  to  his  old  employment  of  a  nerd, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  this  course  of  life  now  con- 
tinued for  about  three  years.  During  all  that  time  he  spent 
every  penny  which  he  procured  from  friends  or  strangers  in 
the  purchase  of  books  and  ballads,  carried  bundles  of  these 
in  his  pockets,  and  read  them  in  the  glen  or  on  the  hills 
when  tending  the  cattle,  and  was  ever  puzzling  and  surpris- 
ing his  illiterate  neighbours  with  recitals  of  what  he  had 
learned.  In  1787  he  borrowed  from  a  countryman  Salmon's 
'Geographical  Grammar,*  which  delighted  him  beyond 
measure,  particularly  by  the  specimens  it  contained  of  the 
various  languages  of  the  world.  In  the  winter  of  that  year, 
being  able  to  read  and  write,  he  was  engaged  by  the  heads 
of  two  families  in  a  neighbouring  parish  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren. He  returned  home  in  March,  1788,  and  with  part  of 
his  fees,  which  were  15*.  or  16«.,  he  bought  books  of  history 
and  arithmetic.  The  following  year  his  father  and  the 
family  left  Kitterick,  and  went  by  engagement  to  herd  at  a 
place  four  miles  above  Minnigaff,  the  school  of  which  place 
Murray  immediately  resolved  to  attend.  He  entered  him- 
self accordingly,  and  during  the  summer  months  walked 
three  days  every  week  to  Minnigaff  school.  Here  he  read 
incessantly,  not  only  his  own  books,  but,  by  coming  an  hour 
before  the  school  met,  the  books  of  all  the  other  scholars 
which  were  left  in  the  school.  At  Martinmas,  1789,  he  was 
engaged  by  three  faraihes  in  the  moors  of  Kells  and  Min- 
nigaff to  teach  their  children ;  and  during  that  winter  he 
migrated  about,  remaining  six  weeks  in  one  family  at  a  time, 
the  families  living  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other. 
He  returned  home  a  little  before  Whit-Sunday,  1790,  and 
found  that  from  that  term  his  father  was  engaged  as  a  shep- 
herd on  a  farm  within  two  miles  of  Minnigaff.  To  this 
farm  the  family  accordingly  removed,  and  Murray,  having 
now  easy  access  to  the  school,  went  thither  regularly,  and 
also  determined  on  adding  to  his  former  acquisitions  a  little 
French,  which  he  found  was  necessary  for  a  clerk  intending 
to  go  to  America  or  the  West  Indies,  a  situation  he  had 
some  thoughts  of  obtaining.  He  immediately  borrowed  a 
French  grammar,  and  set  to  learning  the  language  so  hard 
Digitized  by  ^^OUg It: 
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that  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  his  indulgent  master  giving 
him  whole  pages  of  lessons  at  a  time,  he  could  read  portions 
of  the  *  Diable  Boiteux.'  He  then  found  one  of  the  boys  in 
possession  of  a  Latin  Rudiments :  he  borrowed  it  too,  and  by 
incessant  reading  and  a  little  help  from  the  master,  be- 
fore the  vacation  in  August  he  beat  a  class  of  scholars  who 
had  been  a  considerable  time  at  the  study.  At  Martinmas, 
he  went  to  teach  in  a  family  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  Latin. 

In  this  situation  he  applied  to  his  books  with  his  usual 
zeal ;    and  having,  among  other  works,  bought  an  old  and 
bulky  edition  of  Ainsworth's  *  Dictionary,'  for  eighteenpence, 
he  literally  read  it  through  from  A  to  Z,  and  again  from  Z 
to  A.    On  Whit-Sunday,  1791,  he  returned  to  school,  and 
finding  a  schoolfellow  in  possession  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
he  commenced  that  language,  after  spending  part  of  his 
winter's  wages  in  the  purchase  of  a  grammar  and  lexicon. 
He  had  also  by  this  time  mastered  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
at  first  from  an  old  Psilm-book,  where  the  letters  were 
marked  in  succession  in  the  119th  psalm;  and  afterwards, 
together  with  some  Hebrew  vocables,  from  his  Ainsworth. 
He  now  determined  on  learning  that  language  also,  and, 
accordingly,  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  a  grammar  by  the  man 
who  rode  with  the  post :    the  man  brought  him  the  first 
edition  of  Robertson's  *  Grammar,'  which,  over  and  above 
the  Hebrew,  contained  on  the  last  leaf  the  Arabic  alphabet, 
to  which,  without  delay,  Murray  next  applied.    At  Martin- 
mas of  the  above  year  he  was  again  engaged  to  teach,  but 
at  the  increased  fee  of  35;.  or  40s.,  and  in  this  situation  he 
devoted  every  spare  moment  to  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.    In  summer  he  was  again  at  school,  and  again, 
in   the  winter,  teaching  in  a  family;   but  on  this  occa- 
sion at  a  somewhat  lower  allowance  than  before,  Murray 
having  chosen  the  place  from  its  convenience  to  a  school 
which  he  wished  to  attend  in  the  winter  evenings.      In 
this  school  he  got  hold  of  Bailey's  *  English  Dictionary,* 
which   introduced    him    to    the  Anglo-Saxon    language. 
He  proceeded  in  this  way,  taking  advantage  of  every  cir- 
cumstance to  increase  his  knowledge  of  languages;   and 
at   length,  in  November,   1794,  ho  came   to  Edinburgh, 
under  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baird  of  that  city.    Murray  was  at  this  time  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age.     His  subsequent  progress  was  com- 
paratively easy.    In  the  course  of  two  years  he  obtained  a 
bursary  or  exhibition  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
never  relaxing  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  soon  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all   the  European  languages,  and 
began  to  form  the  design  of  tracing  up  all  the  languages  of 
mankind  to  one  source.     His  acquirements  as  a  linguist 
naturally  pointed  him  out   to  Constable,  the  well-known 
publisher,  as  a  fit  person  to  superintend  a  new  edition  of 
feruce's  *  Travels  ;'  and  in  the  preparation  of  that  work  he 
was  employed  for  about  three  yeare,  from  September,  1802, 
Murray  residing  during  that  time  chiefly  at  Kinnaird- house, 
where  he  had  access  to  the  papers  left  by  the  traveller. 
He  was  also  at  different  times  employed  in  contributing  to 
the  'Edinburgh  Review 'and  other  periodicals.     By  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  prosecuted  the  studies  necessary 
for  the  Church,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  as  a 
permanent  source  of  employment;  and  at  length,  in  Dec, 
1806,   he  was  appointed  assistant  and  successor  to  Dr. 
Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, a  charge  to  which  he  in  1808  succeeded  as  full 
stipendiary.     Within  six  months  after,  he   married  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  still  con- 
tinued his  philological  pursuits.    In  1811  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  brought    him  into  prominent  notice  as  a 
linguist:    on   the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Salt,  envoy  to 
Abyssinia,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  as 
the  only  person  in  the  British  dominions  qualified  to  trans- 
late a  letter  written  in  Geez,  from  the  governor  of  Tigrd  to 
bis  Britannic  Majesty  ;   and  he  performed  the  task  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way.     The  following  year  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  town-council  of  the  city  are  the 
patrons.     The  income  from   this   chair  was  small ;    the 
g^oss  emoluments  of  the  present  professor,  who  was   a 
competitor  with  Murray,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  are 
considerably  short  of  300/.  per  annum.    It  was  however 
perfectly  suited  to  Murray's  taste  and  habits :   it  brought 
him  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  literary  labours  could  be  both 
assisted  and  valued;    and  there  was  a  great  probability 
that  some  other  situation  would  soon,  as  at  present,  be  con- 


joined with  it.  Great  exertions  were  accordingly  made  to 
secure  his  election ;  and  notwithstanding  some  fears  of  his 
health  giving  way  under  it,  his  appointment  took  place. 
(Scots  Mag,,  July,  1812.)  He  was  elected  on  the  8th 
July,  1812,  and  on  the  15th  the  university  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  On  the  26th  of 
August  he  was  formally  inducted  to  the  chair,  and  he  began 
to  lecture  on  the  31st  October  following.  Soon  after  that 
he  published,  for  the  use  of  his  students,  a  small  work 
entitled  *  Outlines  of  Oriental  Philology,'  which  is  known 
to  have  been  both  composed  and  prepared  for  publication 
after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh;  the  subject  indeed  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  him.  He  continued  to  teach  his  class 
with  little  interruption  till  the  end  of  February  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March ;  and  at  such  times  as  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  attend  his  public  lecture,  he  taught  a 
small  Persian  class  in  his  own  room.  The  pulmonary  com- 
plaint however,  with  which  he  had  been  struggling  through 
the  winter,  at  length  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  prelec- 
tions ;  yet,  with  its  characteristic  deceit,  it  always  flattered 
him  with  hopes  of  resuming  them ;  and,  quite  unconscious 
of  his  real  situation,  he  continued  engaged  in  his  favourite 
studies  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  Idth  April,  1813,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  Grey  Friars'  Church- 
yard, at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  church. 

This  great  linguist  was  an  eminent  example  of  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  His  life  however 
may  be  described  rather  as  the  preparation  for  some  result 
than  as  having  accomplished  much ;  and  the  performance 
by  which  he  will  be  known  in  the  literary  world,  though 
distinguished  by  profound  and  various  learning,  was  both 
imperfect  and  postnumous.  It  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scot  of  Corstorphine,  and  is  entitled  a  *  His- 
tory of  the  European  Languages,  or  Researches  into  the  Affi- 
nities of  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian 
Nations.'  An  extensive  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
convinced  the  author  that  all  the  European  languages 
were  closely  connected ;  and  in  the  work  now  named,  it  is 
his  object  to  show  that  they  all  derive  from,  and  may  be 
traced  to,  nine  euphonic  primitives,  which  primitives  he 
states  to  be  ag,  bag,  dwag,  gwag,  lag,  mag,  nag,  rag,  and 
swag.  *  By  the  help  of  these  nine  words  and  their  com- 
pounds,' says  he,  *  all  the  European  languages  have  been 
formed.* 

MURRHINE  (sometimes  written  Myrrhine)  VASES, 
vessels  used  by  the  antients,  were  made  of  the  stone  or  hard 
substance,  whatever  it  might  be,  termed  murrha  (ftvppa). 
They  are  frequently  noticed  by  the  classic  writers,  and 
usually  described  as  transparent^  though  sometimes  spotted 
or  clouded,  like  our  cups  of  agate.  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as 
coming  from  the  East,  from  Parthia  and  Carmania.  He 
adds  that  they  were  first  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey  after 
his  victory  over  Mithridates.  *The  same  victory,'  he  ob- 
serves, •  introduced  Murrhine  vessels  into  the  city,  and  Pom- 
pey was  the  first  who  dedicated  to  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol 
precious  stones  and  cups,  after  his  triumph  on  that  occasion. 
They  afterwards  came  into  common  use.'  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat., 
li.  xxxvii.,  edit.  Harduin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  767.)  The  abb6  Le 
Blond,  in  the  43rd  volume  of  the  *  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscriptions,'  supposes  that  these  vessels  were  made  of  the 
oriental  sardonyx.  Others  have  supposed  the  material  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  Chinese  stone.  The  best  alabaster  in 
antient  times  was  furnished  from  the  quarries  of  Carmania, 
which  may  possibly  have  supplied  the  materials  for  the 
murrhine  vessels. 

MURVIEDRO.    [Saguntum.] 

MUS.      [MURID^K.] 

MU'SA,  IBN  NOSSEYR,  Governor  of  Mauritania. 
The  origin  and  genealogy  of  this  conqueror  are  differently 
stated  by  the  Arabian  writers.  Some  make  him  the  son  of 
Nosseyr,  son  of  Abd-el-rahman,  son  of  Zeyd,  of  the  tribe  of 
Bekr ;  others  assert  that  he  belonged  to  the  illustrious  tribe 
of  Lakhm ;  while  there  are  not  wanting  genealogists  who 
deny  his  ever  having  had  any  connexion  with  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  tribes,  and  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of 
a  liberated  slave  of  Muawiyah  Ibn  Abi  Sufyan,  the  first 
khalif  of  the  race  of  Umeyyah  in  the  East.  All  however 
agree  that  his  father  Nosseyr  was  a  mauli,  or  adherent  of 
Muawiyah,  that  he  served  under  his  banners  against  Ali, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  raised  to  tue  post  of 
commander  of  the  khalif *s  body-guard. 

According  to  all  accounts,  Musa's.bir^i  iS/Plic«diiPfJtfte 
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year  19  of  the  Flight  (a.d.  640).  He  seems  to  have  made 
his  first  campaigns  under  his  father,  and  to  have  heen  pre- 
sent at  almost  all  the  battles  then  fought  hv  the  Moslems. 
His  bravery  and  the  military  talents  which  he  displayed  on 
several  occasions  made  him  a  favourite  with  'Abd-el-*aziz 
Ibn  Merwan,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  then  governor  of 
Egypt,  who  attached  him  to  his  person,  raised  him  in  com- 
mand, and,  having  previously  obtained  leave  from  his  bro- 
ther the  khalif,  appointed  him  general  of  the  armies  destined 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa,  in  the  year  79  of  the 
Flight  (A.D.  698-9).  What  the  first  expeditions  of  Miisa 
were,  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  Arabian  writers 
say,  in  vague  terms,  that  he  pushed  his  conquests  far  into 
the  West,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  return- 
ing with  a  rich  spoil  and  thousands  of  captives.  But  he 
seems  to  have  achieved  nothing  brilliant  until  the  year  88 
(a.d.  707),  when  the  khalif  Al-walid  named  him  governor 
of  Mauritania,  with  instructions  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  country. 

Miisa  took  his  departure  from  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force, 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  obedience  the  motley  tribes  that 
inhabited  the  northern  shores  of  Africa.  He  seems  to 
have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  uniting  under  his  standard 
men  whose  habits  were  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
Arabs,  and  who,  relying  on  antient  traditions  current  among 
them,  believed  themselves  to  be  sprung  from  the  same  stock 
as  their  invaders.  [Berbers.]  under  such  a  belief,  which 
Miisa  dexterously  tried  to  strengthen,  whole  tribes  flocked 
to  his  banners,  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  and, 
led  by  his  lieutenants,  marched  to  new  conquests.  Tan- 
giers,  Arsilla,  and  Ceuta,  three  insulated  fortresses  which 
still  held  out  for  the  Goths,  were  speedily  reduced ;  a  fleet 
commanded  by  Abdullah,  Miisa's  eldest  son,  scoured  the 
Mediterranean,  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Mallorca ;  and  in  the  year  91  of  the  Flight  (a.d.  709) 
the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  delta  of  Egypt,  acknowledged  the  laws  of  the 
conqueror. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  restless  ambition  of 
the  African  governor  had  been  stimulated  by  so  much 
success,  a  favourable  occasion  presented  itself  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  for  conquest.  Gothic  Spain  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  horrible  anarchy.  After  the  death  of  King  Wittiza, 
Roderic,  the  son  of  a  provincial  governor,  had  usurped  the 
throne  to  the  prejudice  of  Eba  and  Sisebuto,  the  two  sons 
of  that  monarcn,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  support  of  their 
rights.  Unable  however  to  keep  the  field  against  Roderic, 
the  sons  of  Wittiza  and  the  noblemen  who  followed  their 
party  (among  whom  was  a  certain  Julian  or  Ilyan)  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Musa,  inviting  him  to  invade  Spain, 
and  promising  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise. 

No  sooner  was  Musa  made  acquainted  with  the  divi- 
sions among  the  Goths,  than  be  eagerly  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering  in  them.  By  his  orders  Tarif  Ibn 
Malik,  one  of  his  servants,  made  a  slight  incursion  in  the 
month  of  Ramadh&n,  a.h.  91  (July.  a.d.  710),  and  re- 
turned to  Africa  loaded  with  spoil.  A  second  expedition, 
commanded  by  T&rik  Ibn  Zeyad.  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  in  April,  711,  and  two  months  afterwards  [Moors] 
Rioderick  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gua- 
dalete. 

On  the  news  of  this  signal  victory  reaching  Africa,  Mdsa, 
who  was  far  from  expecting  so  complete  success,  felt  a 
desire  to  share  in  the  laurels  reaped  by  his  lieutenant ;  and 
while  he  hastily  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  cross 
over  into  Spain,  he  sent  orders  to  T^rik  not  to  move  from 
his  position,  and  to  wait  for  further  instructions.  But  the 
Araoian  general  had  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped  by  a  mere 
message  mm  his  master.  Eager  for  plunder,  and  bent  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country,  he  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Spain,  and,  before  his  master  Miisa  had  set 
his  foot  on  the  peninsula,  the  opulent  city  of  Toledo,  the 
capital  of  the  Grothic  monarchy,  together  with  an  immense 
booty,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

At  this  period  Miisa  arrived  in  Spain,  breathing  venge- 
ance against  the  man  who,  by  disobeying  his  commands,  had 
deprived  him  of  so  rich  a  harvest  of  glory  and  wealth.  He 
landed  at  Algesiras,  in  June,  a.d.  712,  at  the  head  of  18,000 
men.  He  took  with  him  three  of  his  sons,  Abdulaziz, 
Merwan,  and  Abdulola.  leaving  his  eldest  son  Abdullah  to 
govern  Africa  in  his  stead.  His  first  step  was  to  subdue  such  I 
provinces  as,  by  T&rik's  precipitate  march  upon  Toledo,  had  I 


remained  untouched.  He  laid  siege  to  Seville,  which  he 
reduced  in  a  month  (July,  712).  Carmonaand  other  neigh- 
bouring cities  shared  the  same  fate.  Thence  he  passed 
into  Lusitania,  and,  almost  without  halting  in  his  rapid 
march,  seized  on  Niebla,  Beja,  and  other  considerable 
cities  (August,  712).  His  victorious  career  was  stopped  for 
a  time  before  the  walls  of  Merida,  which  he  reduced,  after 
an  obstinate  defence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  towards 
the  end  of  November,  712.  From  Merida  Miisa  marched 
to  Toledo,  where,  having  had  an  interview  with  Tarik,  he 
publicly  reproached  him  with  his  disobedience,  caused  him 
to  be  beaten  with  rods,  confiscated  his  property,  and  had 
him  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  until  orders 
came  from  the  khalif  to  release  him,  and  give  him,  as  be- 
fore, the  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army. 

The  remainder  of  Spain  was  speedily  subdued.  T^ik, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  marched  eastwards,  and,  after  re- 
ducing the  intermediate  provinces,  laid  siege  to  Saragossa. 
Miisa  took  a  northern  direction,  reduced  Salamanca,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Astorga,  and  thence,  returning  to  the 
Douro,  followed  the  course  of  that  river  to  Seria,  passed  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  Saragossa,  which  Tarik 
was  then  investing,  and  which  surrendered  in  July,  713. 

From  thence  Tarik  proceeded  to  Valencia,  which,  toge- 
ther with  Murviedro,  Xativa,  and  other  considerable  cities 
of  those  districts,  were  reduced  with  amazing  rapidity; 
while  Miisa  himself,  after  detaching  some  forces  under  the 
command  of  his  son  Abdulaziz  to  subdue  and  plunder  the 
plains  of  Murcia,  marched  towards  the  Pyrenees,  reduced 
on  his  passage  the  cities  of  Calahorra,  Lerida,  Barcelona, 
and,  crossing  that  mountain  barrier,  penetrated  into 
France. 

How  far  Miisa  advanced  into  that  country  is  not  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  According  to  Al-makkari,  an  Arabian 
writer,  who  compiled  a  history  of  Spain  from  the  best  sources 
(Arab.  MSS.,  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  7334),  Miisa  subdued  not 
only  Narbonne,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  known 
by  the  name  of  Gallia  Gothica ;  but,  as  other  Arabian 
historians  are  silent  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Christian 
chroniclers  of  France  have  not  made  the  slightest  mention 
of  this  invasion,  we  are  authorised  in  thinking  that,  if  Miisa 
did  really  cross  the  Pyrenees,  his  invasion  was  unattended 
with  any  important  results.  On  his  return  from  this  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pyrenees,  a  messenger  from  the  khalif  Al- 
walld,  who  now  became  alarmed  at  Miisa's  increase  of 
power,  reached  his  camp,  and  summoned  him,  together 
with  T&rik,  to  the  royal  presence. 

Tarik  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  khalif,  and  de- 
parted immediately  for  the  East  (Sept.,  713);  but  Miisa, 
who,  if  any  faith  can  be  placed  in  the  Arabian  writers,  had 
conceived  the  ambitious  project  of  subduing  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Germany— and  forcing  his  way  from  Spain  toCJonstantinople, 
thus  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  possessions  of  the 
Arabs — refused  to  comply  with  the  summons.  Having 
prevailed  upon  the  envoy  Mugbeyth  to  accompany  him  in 
his  conquests,  by  promising  him  a  large  share  of  the  spoil, 
he  directed  his  course  towards  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  which 
the  Moslems  had  not  yet  visited.  But  his  reluctance  to 
obey  the  imperial  mandate  added  to  the  suspicions  already 
entertained  about  his  views,  which  were  represented  as 
aiming  at  independence,  and  a  more  peremptory  order  was 
sent  for  his  return.  The  khalifs  second  messenger,  whose 
name  was  Abii  Nasr,  reached  him  at  Lugo,  in  Gallicia, 
caught  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and,  in  presence  of  the  army, 
commanded  him  to  repair  to  Damascus.  Miisa  did  not 
venture  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  khalif.  and,  entrusting 
the  government  of  Spain  to  his  son  Abdulaziz,  reluctantly 
commenced  his  journey,  in  March,  714. 

On  arriving  in  Africa,  where  he  made  some  stay,  he  con 
firmed  his  son  Abdullah  in  his  government  of  Cairwan, 
gave  to  his  son  Abdulola  the  command  of  Tangier  and 
other  impoitant  fortresses  on  the  coast,  and  taking  the  road 
to  Egypt,  proceeded  to  Syria  with  a  numerous  escort,  and 
long  trains  of  camels  heavily  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the 
conquest,  besides  being  followed  by  thousands  of  cap- 
tives, among  whom  were  400  Gothic  nobles,  sumptuously 
arraved. 

Miisa  did  not  reach  Syria  until  the  end  of  714  or  the 
beginning  of  715.  T^rik  had  arrived  many  months  before, 
and  not  only  had  justified  himself  against  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  but  had  succeeded  in  throwing  all  the 
blame  upon  Miisa.  To  this  must  be  added  that  Al-walid 
was  then  suffering  under  ^n  Acute  (ksea|e|/iii^neh/soon 
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after  caused  bis  death,  so  that  Musa's  reception  was  not 
so  brilliant  as  he  bad  anticipated.  But  if  Al-walid's  treat- 
ment of  the  man  who  had  added  so  rich  a  jewel  to  his 
crown  was  tainted  with  deep  ingratitude,  Uiat  of  his  brother 
and  successor  Suleym^n  was  not  only  unjust  but  cruel. 
It  is  generally  asserted  that  while  Musa  and  his  escort 
were  approaching  the  capital,  he  received  from  that  prince 
an  intimation  not  to  enter  Damascus  in  his  brother's  life- 
time, but  to  delay  his  entrance  until  the  commencement  of 
the  new  reign,  in  order  that  the  Spanish  treasures  and 
captives  might  grace  his  accession.  This  command,  Musa, 
from  motives  of  fidelity  towards  his  sovereign,  imprudently 
disregarded ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Suleyman,  remained 
exposed  to  all  his  vengeance.  He  was  cast  into  prison, 
beaten  with  rods,  exposed  to  the  sun  until  he  was  nearly 
dead,  and  lastly,  fined  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
a  suna  which  all  his  treasures  amassed  in  Spain  were  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy,  and  which  was  raised  among  his  friends. 
Suleyman's  vengeance  did  not  stop  there ;  the  two  sons 
whom  Musa  had  left  to  govern  Africa  in  his  absence  were 
deprived  of  their  governments,  and  orders  were  despatched 
to  Spain  (Aug.,  716)  to  put  to  death  Abdulaziz,  whose 
head  was  brought  to  Damascus  and  shown  to  his  disconso- 
late father  by  Suleyman  himself,  who  asked  him,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  if  he  recognised  it.  The  afflicted  father  turned 
away  at  the  sight, exclaiming,  'Cursed  be  he  who  has  slain 
a  belter  man  than  himself.* 

Miisa  died  in  the  greatest  poverty  at  Wadi-l-kor&,  in  the 
Hej&z,  in  717,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  lunar  or  Arabian 
years. 

(Conde,  HisL  de  la  Dom.,  Mad.,  1820-21 ;  Cardonne, 
Histoire  de  VAfrique,  Paris,  1765;  The  History  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain,  London,  1816;  Casiri, 
Bibl.Arab.  Hisp.  Esc,  Madrid,  1760;  Ibn  Khallckdn's 
WafiyatU'l-aydn  (or  the  Lives  of  Illustrious  Moslems), 
MS. ;  Al-makkari,  and  other  historians  of  Mohammedan 
Spain.) 

MUSA,  ABU  ABDALLAH  MOHAMMED  BEN,  of 
Khowarezm,  the  earliest  Arabic  writer  on  algebra,  whose 
treatise  on  that  science,  *Al  Jebr  e  al  Mokabalah'  (restoration 
and  reduction),  was  composed  for  popular  use  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  caliph  Al  Mamun.  It  contains  rules  and  illus- 
trations (rather  than  demonstrations)  for  the  solution  of 
simple  and  quadratic  equations,  with  their  application  to 
various  questions,  mostly  of  a  mercantile  character.  From 
internal  evidence  it  appears  to  be  drawn  from  Hindu  writ- 
ings, with  which  the  author  is  known  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted ;  and  the  works  of  Diophantus  were  not  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  till  after  the  time  of  Mohammed  Ben 
Musa. 

This  work  was  (partially  at  least)  translated  into  Latin 
at  an  early  period;  and  M.  Libri  (Hist,  des  Sci,  Math,  en 
Italic,  vol.  i.,  note  12)  has  printed  all  the  part  of  Ben 
Musa's  treatise  which  the  Latin  manuscripts  in  tho  Biblio- 
theque  du  Roi  at  Paris  contain.  The  complete  work,  in  Ara- 
bic, with  an  English  translation  and  notes  by  the  late  Dr. 
Rosen,  was  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Society, 
in  1831,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

It  is  from  this  work  that  (so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned) 
algebra  derives  both  its  name  and  introduction  ;  and  the 
writings  of  Leonard  Bonacci,  Lucas  di  Burgo,  and  the  ear- 
lier Italians,  bear  strong  marks  not  only  of  their  Arabic 
masters,  but  even  of  the  particular  work  before  us.  Ac- 
cordingly Mohammed  Ben  Musa  was  frequently  called  the 
inventor  of  Algebra,  a  title  to  which  he  has  no  claim. 

In  our  account  of  the  Vig a  Ganita  a  comparison  is  made 
of  the  Arabic  algebra,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  that  of  the 
Hindus. 

MUSA,  ANTONIUS,  was  a  physician  of  some  celebrity 
at  Rome.  He  was  at  one  time  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  whose  slave  he  had  formerly  been ; 
and  he  gained  considerable  reputation  by  the  benefit  which 
the  emperor  obtained,  when,  having  been  long  under  the 
care  of  iEmilius  for  arthritic  pains,  which  had  been  unsuc- 
cessfully treated  with  warm  applications,  Musa  ordered  him 
cold  affusions,  and  some  other  means  equally  contrary  to 
his  previous  prescriptions.  He  prescribed  a  similar  remedy 
also  for  Horace  {Epist.,  i.  15). 

MUSA,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  plants  having  eatable 
fruit  in  tropical  countries.  They  consist  of  herbaceous 
plants,  having  a  gigantic  simple  stem,  thickly  clothed 
with  the  sheathing  petioles  of  long,  broad,  horizontal  leaves, 
which  form  a  tuft,  like  that  of  some  palm,  on  the  apex  of 


the  stem.'  These  leaves  are  of  a  firm  but  thin  texture,  and 
are  undivided ;  but  having  simple  veins  running  directly 
from  the  margin  towards  the  midrib,  and  presenting  a 
broad  surface  to  the  wind,  they  are  always  torn  into  broad 
strap-like  divisions,  which  give  them  a  compound  appear- 
ance. From  the  midst  of  these  leaves  proceeds  the  inflo- 
rescence, consisting  of  a  compound  spike  of  great  size, 
each  of  whose  divisions  is  enclosed  in  a  large  bract  or  spathe, 
loaded  with  male  flowei-s  at  its  base,  but  bearing  females  or 
hermaphrodites  at  the  upper  end.  The  perianth  consists 
of  six  superior  divisions,  five  of  which  are  grown  together 
into  a  tube,  slit  at  the  back,  while  the  sixth  is  small  and 
concave.  There  are  six  stamens,  one  or  more  of  which  are 
imperfect.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  3-celled,  with  a  double 
row  of  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell ;  the  style  is  short ; 
the  stigma  is  funnel-shaped,  and  obscurely  6-lobed.  The 
fruit  is  an  oblong  fleshy  body,  obscurely  3-5-cornered,  con- 
taining numerous  seeds  buried  in  pulp.  The  latter  are 
roundish,  the  size  of  a  pea,  flattened,  with  a  hard  brittle 
shell,  which  is  indented  at  the  hilum. 

This  genus  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  found  in 
tropical  countries,  to  which  the  species  are  confined  in  a 
wild  state.  The  M.  Sapientum,  or  Plantain,  of  which  the 
Banana^  or  M.  Paradisiaca,  is  a  slight  variety,  has  a  fruit 
used  to  a  prodigious  extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone ;  and,  from  its  nutritious  qualities  and  general  use,  it 


Musa  Sapientum. 


may,  whether  used  in  a  raw  or  dressed  form,  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  necessary  article  of  food  than  as  an  occasional 
luxury.  In  equinoctial  Asia  and  America,  in  tropical 
Africa,  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
wherever  the  mean  heat  of  the  year  exceeds  24  centigrade 
degrees  (75"*  Fahrenheit),  the  plantain  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  of  cultivation  for  the  subsistence  of  man. 
Three  dozen  fruits  will  maintain  a  person,  instead  of  bread, 
for  a  week,  and  appears  better  suited  to  him  in  warm 
countries  than  that  kind  of  food.  Indeed  the  plantain  is 
often  the  whole  support  of  an  Indian  family.  The  fruit  is 
produced  from  among  the  iIglpR)^^5y^g»J^^^^J^^ 
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weighing  30,  60,  and  80  lbs.,  of  various  colours,  and  of 
great  diversity  of  form.     It  usually  is  long  and  narrow, 
of  a  pale-vellow  or  dark-red  colour,  with  a  yellow  farinaceous 
flesh.    But  in  form  it  varies  to  oblong  and  nearly  spherical ; 
and  in  colour  it  offers  all  the  shades  and  variations  of  tints 
that  the  combination  of  yellow  and  red,  m  different  pro- 
portions, can  produce.     Some  sorts  are  said  always  to  be  of 
a  bright  green  colour.    In  general,  the   character  of  the 
fruit  to  an  European  palate  is  that  of  mild  insipidity  ;  some 
sorts  are  even  so  coarse  as  not  to  be  edible  without  prepa- 
ration.   The  greater  number  however  are  used  in  their 
raw  state,  and  some  varieties  acquire  by  cultivation  a  very 
exquisite  flavour,  even  surpassing  the  finest  pear.    In  the 
better  sorts  the  flesh  has  the  colour  of  the  finest  yellow  but- 
ter, is  of  a  delicate  taste,  and  melts  in  the  mouth  like  mar- 
malade.    To  point  out  all  the  kinds  that  are  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies  alone  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  describe 
the  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  in  Europe,  for  the  names 
vary  according  to  the  form,  size,  taste,  and  colour  of  the 
fruits :   sixteen  principal  kinds  are  described  at  length  by 
Rumphius  from  which  all  the  others  seem  to  have  diverged. 
Of  these  the  worst  are,  Pisang  Sivangi,  P.  Tando,  and  P. 
Gabba-Gabba;  and  the  best  are  the  round,  soft,  yellowish 
sorts,  called  P.  Medji  and  P,  Radja.    Some  cultivators  at 
Batavia  boast  of  having  eighty  sorts.     Rheede  distinguishes 
fourteen  varieties  by  name,  as  natives  of  Malabar.      In 
Sumatra  alone  twenty  varieties  are  cultivated,  among  which 
the  Pisang  Amos,  or  small  vellow  plantain,  is  esteemed  the 
most  delicate,  and  next  to  tliat  the  P,  Raja,  P  Dingen,  and 
P,  Kallc.    In  the  West  Indies,  plantains  appear  to  be  even 
more  extensively  employed   than  in   the  Eastern  world. 
The  modes  of  eating  them  are  various.    The  best  sorts  are 
sened  up  raw  at  table,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  and  have 
been  compared  for  flavour  to  an  excellent  reinette  apple 
after  its  sweetness  has  been  condensed  by  keeping  through 
the  winter.     Sometimes  they  are  baked  in  their  skins,  and 
then  they  taste  like  the  best  stewed  pears  of  Europe.    They 
are  also  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  dishes,  par- 
ticularly in  one  called  mant^ue,  which  is  made  of  slices  of 
them  fried  in  butter  and  powdered  over  with  fine  sugar. 
Of  the  many  cultivated  sorts,  that  called  by  the  French 
La  Banane  musquee  is  considered  the  best ;   it  is  less  than 
the  others,  but  has  a  more  delicate  flavour.     There  are  un- 
coloured  figures  of  the  plantain  fruit  in  Rheede's  *  Hortus 
Malabaricus,' vol.  i.,  plates  12,  13,  and  14;    and  coloured 
ones  in  Tussac's  *  Flore  des  Antilles,'  plates  1  and  2.    All 
hot  climates  seem  equally  congenial  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant:    in  Cuba  it  is  even  cultivated  in  situations  where 
the  thermometer  descends  to  seven  centesimal  degrees  (45° 
Fahrenheit),  and  sometimes  nearly  to  the  freezing  point. 
There  is  a  hardy  variety  called  Cambwn.  which  is  grown 
with  success  at  Malaga. 

The  plantain  prefers  a  rich  fat  soil ;  for  in  sandy  places, 
where  it  flowers  abundantly,  it  produces  no  fruit. 

In  the  climates  that  suit  it,  there  is  no  plant  more  ex- 
tensively useful,  independently  of  its  being  an  indispensable 
article  of  food.  A  tough  fibre,  capable  of  being  made  into 
thread  of  great  fineness,  is  obtained  from  its  stem ;  and  the 
leaves,  from  their  breadth  and  hardness,  form  an  excellent 
material  fur  the  thatch  of  cottages.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
is  also  made  from  the  fruits  when  fermented,  and  the  young 
shoots  are  eaten  as  a  delicate  vegetable. 

The  banana  of  hot  countries  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  plan- 
tain, distinguished  by  being  dwarf,  with  a  spotted  stem  and 
a  more  delicate  fruit.  Botanists  call  it  Musa  rjaradisiaca, 
in  allusion  to  an  eld  notion  that  it  was  the  foroiddcn  fruit 
of  Scripture:  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  what  was 
intended  by  the  grapes,  one  bunch  of  which  was  borne 
upon  a  pole  between  two  men,  that  the  spies  of  Moses 
brought  out  of  the  Promised  Land.  The  only  argument 
of  any  importance  in  support  of  the  latter  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  no  other  fruit  to  which  the  weight  of  the  fruit  of 
Scripture  will  apply. 

All  the  genus  is  Asiatic ;  the  wild  plantain  is  found  in 
the  forests  of  Chittagong,  where  it  blossoms  during  the 
rains;  Musa coccinea, o. dwdtrf  sort,  wiih  a,  stem  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  high,  is  found  in  China ;  M.  ornata 
and  superba  inhabit  the  forests  of  Bengal ;  M.  glauca  is 
from  Pegu ;  AT.  textilis  is  from  the  Philippines,  where  it 
furnishes  the  valuable  thread  called  Manilla  hemp.  There 
is  also  in  the  gardens  of  England  a  plant  called  M.  Caven- 
dis&ii,  not  above  three  feet  high,  and  fruiting  abundantly  at 
that  size,  the  origin  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  Isle  of  France. 
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MUS  A'CEiE  are  a  natural  order  of  Endogens,  of  which 
the  last  genus  is  the  representative.  They  are  generally 
stately  and  always  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  with  the 
aspect  of  a  plantain,  and  with  large  brai*,ts  or  spathes,  which 
are  usually  coloured  of  some  gay  tint.  The  characteristic 
marks  of  the  order  are  to  have  an  inferior  ovary,  with  very 
irregular  and  unsymmctrical  flowers,  whose  sexual  appara- 
tus is  not  consolidated.  It  is  chiefly  by  these  distinctions 
that  it  is  known  from  Amaryllidaceaj.  In  some  the 
fruit  is  fleshy,  as  in  the  plantain;  in  others  it  is  dry  and 
capsular.  Only  four  genera  are  known  of  this  order ;  all 
consisting  of  species  of  striking  beauty.  The  Helico- 
nias  are  the  principal  American  form,  nearly  all  the 
others  being  found  in  the  Old  World ;  of  these  the  species 
are  conspicuous  for  their  brilliantly  coloured  rigid  boat- 
shaped  bracts,  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  scarlet,  and 
even  a  mixture  of  both.  Ihe  Strelitzias  are  Cape  plants 
with  rigid  glucous  leaves,  and  singularly  irregular  flowers 
of  considerable  size,  coloured  yellow  and  blue,  or  pure  white. 
Finally,  the  Ravanala  of  Madagascar,  Urania  speciosa,  a 
noble  palm-like  plant,  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  blue 
colour  of  the  lacerated  pulpy  aril  which  envelopes  the  seeds; 
the  latter  are  used  for  dyeing  in  Madagascar,  but  none  of 
the  order  arc  of  any  important  use  to  man,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Musas  themselves. 


5«P  fi      

1.  a  flower,  with  its  inferior  ovary ;  2,  the  sexual  apparatus  of  a  mnle 
flower;  3,  ditto  of  a  I'cmnlo  flower;  4,  a  section  of  an  ovary ;  5,  a  ripe  fruit ; 
6.  the  samo  cin  through  transversely. 

MUS^'US.  Two,  if  not  more,  Greek  poets  of  this 
name  are  known .  1.  The  oldest  of  them  lived  in  the  my- 
thic ages  of  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  been  by  birth  an 
Athenian,  and  the  son,  or  at  least  the  disciple,  of  OrpTieus. 
Plato  and  Hermesionax,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Athcnseus 
(xiii.  597),  state  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Selene,  or  the 
moon.  Diogenes  Laertiussays  that  he  was  buried  at  Phale- 
rum,  and  mentions  his  epitaph.  His  works,  which  are  lost, 
have  been  quoted  by  Plato,  Philostratus,  Pausanias,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  other  antient  writers:  they  consisted  of 
religious  hymns,  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  giants,  a  theogony, 
a  work  on  mysteries,  and  moral  precepts  to  his  son.  A  few 
scattered  lines,  gathered  from  the  quotations  of  the  above 
writers,  were  inserted  by  Henri  Etienne  in  his  collection  of 
philosophical  poetry.  2.  Muscbus,  styled  the  Grammarian 
in  the  MSS.,  is  the  author  of  the  very  interesting  Greek 
poem  entitled  *Hero  and  Leander.'  The  age  in  which  the 
author  lived  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  Scaliger, 
against  all  probability,  ascribed  the  poem  to  the  Musaeus 
of  the  mythic  ages.  The  most  general  opinion  is.  that  he 
lived  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.  Schrader, 
Schoell,  and  other  critics  suppose  him  to  have  lived  in  the 
fifih  century  of  our  ajra,  and  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Nonnus,  the  author  of  the  *  Dionysiaca.'  (Schrader's 
Pr^ace  to  his  edition  of  Musceus,  Leeuwarden,  1742.)  The 
poem  of 'Hero  and  Lea^] 
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the  tbirteentb  century.  It  consists  of  340  hexameter  hnes, 
which  contain  the  whole  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
loves  of  Leander  and  Hero,  the  daring  of  the  former  in  swim- 
ming by  night  across  the  strait  from  Abydos  to  Scstos  to 
visit  his  mistress,  and  the  tragical  end  of  both  lovers.  Ovid 
has  treated  the  same  subject  in  Latin  verse  in  one  of  his 
Heroides,  in  which  Hero  writes  to  Leander  to  urge  him  to 
swim  across  the  Hellespont,  as  formerly,  although  the 
winter  had  set  in,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  expresses  her 
fears  of  his  risking  his  life.  The  story  appears  to  have 
been  an  old  tradition  of  a  real  fact. 

The  poem  of  Musaeus  has  been  a  favourite  with  scholars, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  published,  commented  on,  and 
translated  into  various  lanj^uages.  Heinrich's  edition, 
Hanover,  1793,  and  Schafer*s  edition,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Leipzig, .  1825,  which  is  an  improved  republication  of 
Schrader's  edition  already  mentioned,  are  among  the  best. 
The  poem  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Salvini, 
Pompei,  and  others ;  French  by  Marot,  Gail,  and  Molle- 
vant,  Paris,  1805;  English,  with  notes  by  Stapylton,  in 
1649,  and  again  in  1797;  and  into  Grerman  by  Passow, 
Leipzig.  1810. 

MUSiEUS,  JOHANN  KARL  AUGUST,  the  admired 
author  of  i\i&  *  Volkmarchen  der  Deutschen,*  or  *  Popular 
Legends  of  Germany,'  was  born  at  Jena  in  1735,  in  which 
university  he  studied  theology  with  the  intention  of  taking 
orders,  but  did  not  do  so.  His  first  literary  production, 
which  appeared  in  1760,  was  his  'Grandison  the  Second,'  a 
parody  on  Richardson's  celebrated  novel,  at  that  period  ex- 
travagantly admired  in  Germany.  This  satirical  perform- 
ance was  so  well  received  as  to  pass  through  several 
editions;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  success,  several  years 
elapsed  before  the  author  resumed  his  pen  as  a  candi- 
date for  literary  fame;  for,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  small 
salary  as  a  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar,  he 
took  pupils  into  his  own  house,  and  had  consequently 
little  leisure  for  studious  occupation.  At  length,  aher  an 
interval  of  eighteen  years,  he  published  his  *  Physiognomi- 
cal Travels,'  mtended,  if  not  as  a  satire  upon  Lavater's 
system,  to  correct  by  wholesome  ridicule  the  extravagant 
abuse  of  it  into  which  his  countrymen  had  fallen.  -The 
success  of  this  work  induced  him  to  throw  off  his  incognito 
and  avow  himself  the  author ;  whereupon  he  became  the 
literary  idol  of  the  day,  and  was  for  awhile  an  obiect  of 
attraction  to  *  lion-hunting '  visitors  anxious  to  nave  a 
sight  of  the  retired  schoolmaster  who  had  mystified  them 
by  his  pleasantry.  This  sudden  acquisition  of  celebrity  and 
importance  had  no  other  effect  upon  Musseus  than  to  en- 
courage him  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  he  forthwith  set 
about  his  *  Volksmarchen,'  which  were  actually  what  they 
professed  to  be,  for  he  is  said,  while  composing  them,  to 
have  collected  all  the  stories  of  the  kind  he  could,  from  old 
women  at  their  spinning-wheels,  and  even  from  children  in 
the  street.  But  if  this  circumstance  in  some  measure  deprives 
him  of  the  merit  of  invention,  the  fascinating  charm  of 
narrative  with  which  he  dressed  up  such  homely  materials, 
the  humour  and  naivete  which  he  imparted  to  them,  were 
all  his  own.  The  success  of  these  popular  tales  was  com- 
plete, for  they  have  become  a  classical  and  standard  work 
of  their  kind,  while  a  legion  of  original  novels  and  romances, 
all  favourites  with  the  public  for  awhile,  have  now  sunk 
into  utter  oblivion.  His  next  production  was  that  entitled 
'  Freund  Heins  Erscheinungen,  in  Holbeins  Manier,*  a 
kind  of  literary  *  Dance  of  Death  *  (Freund  Hein  being  a 
jocose  appellation  for  that  grim  personage),  where,  in  a 
series  of  moral  and  satirical  sketches,  he  shows  how  many 
human  projects  and  follies  are  suddenly  cut  short  by  the 
unwelcome  yet  inevitable  visitor.  Excepting  a  collection 
of  novellettes  and  tales,  entitled  *  Straussfedern,*  and  another 
for  the  use  of  children,  *  Freund  Hein '  was  his  last  work, 
for  he  himself  had  his  summons  from  him  about  two  years 
after,  October  28,  1787. 

In  1791  a  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces,  to  which 
was  prefixed  *  Some  Traits  of  the  Life  of  the  Good  Musseus,' 
was  published  by  his  pupil  Augustus  von  Kotzebue.  To 
the  epithet  so  markedly  bestowed  upon  him  few  have  had 
a  better  claim  than  Musceus :  a  mild  philosophy,  of  which 
his  own  life  furnished  a  practical  example,  together  with 
shrewd  good  sense  and  quiet  humour,  pervades  all  his  writ- 
ings. 

MUSCA  (the  Fly),  a  constellation  so  called  by  Lacaille, 
being  the  Apis  of  Bayer.    It  is  situated  immediately  below 
Crux,  and  between  the  latter  an<^he  South  Pole. 
P.  C.   No.  978. 
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MUSCAT,  or  MUSKAT.    [Arabia.] 

MUSCHKLKALK,  a  calcareous  rock  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  red-sandstone  system,  receives  this  name 
in  Germany,  and  though  it  is  not  more  carboniferous  than 
some  other  limestones,  yet  it  is  much  richer  in  organic 
remains  than  the  average  of  the  strata  with  which  it  is 
associated.  This  rock  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Harz,  Schwarzwald,  and  Vosges  Mountains, 
but  is  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  though  several  small 
bands  of  calcareous  rock  interlaminate  the  variegated  clays 
of  the  red-sandstone  system.  Brown  ('  Lithroa  Geognostica ') 
presents  the  following  synopsis  of  the  strata  in  this  forma- 
tion, as  it  appears  on  the  Hanks  of  the  Black  Forest : — 

Keuper  formation. 

Dolomite  (Nagclfels,  Malbstein). 
Pectinite  limestone. 
Rogenstein  (oolitic). 

{Encrinitic  limestoae. 
Palinurenkalk. 
Encrinitic  limestone. 
Dark  clay  and  anhydrite,  with 
dolomite,    swinestone,    and 
rock-salt 
Limestone  and  dolomitic  marls, 
with  gypsum  and  rock-salt. 

Bunter  Sandstein. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  muschelkalk  participate  in  the 
more  common  species  of  the  Bunter  sandstein  below,  and 
the  Keuper  above ;  but  among  the  peculiar  species  may  be 
reckoneu  Encrinus  moniliformis  and  Ammonites  (ceratites) 
nodosus.     Saurian  reptiles  occur  in  this  rock. 

MUSCI,  or  MOSSES,  constitute  a  group  of  cryptogamic 
or  flowerless  plants,  of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  in- 
terest on  account  of  their  very  singular  structure.  They 
are  in  all  cases  of  small  size,  never  exceeding  a  few  inches 
in  height,  and  tliough  often  of  almost  microscopical  minute- 
ness, are  furnished  with  leaves  aiTanged  over  a  distinct 
axis  of  growth,  and  are  propagated  by  means  of  reproductive 
apparatus  of  a  peculiar  nature.  They  have  no  trace  of  spiral 
or  other  vessels  in  their  tissue,  but  are  formed  entirely  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  stem  lengthened  into  tubes.  For 
long  time  they  were  thought  to  be  destitute  of  a  breathing 
apparatus,  but  the  apertures  through  which  this  function  is 
performed  have  at  length  been  discovered  by  Treviranus 
and  Unger,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Valentine.  (JTransactions 
o/the  Linnean  Society^  vol.  xviii.,  p.  239.)  if  is  however 
remarkable  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the  organs  of 
fructification,  and  not  found  on  those  of  vegetation. 

The  organs  of  fructification  are  of  two  Kinds ;  the  most 
universal  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  urn  (sporangium,  or 
theca)  in  which  the  spores,  or  seed-like  bodies,  are  generated. 
If  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  a  moss  are  examined  at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  there  will  be  found  in  some  of 
them  clusters  of  articulated  filaments  swollen  at  the  base, 
from  among  which  some  one  will  be  larger  than  the  remain- 
der, and  go  on  growing  while  they  are  arrested  in  their  de- 
velopment. After  awhile  this  body  is  found  to  have  an 
exterior  membranous  coating,  which  separates  from  the 
base  by  a  circular  incision,  but  which  otherwise  adheres  to 
the  part  beneath  it.  The  latter,  which  is  the  young  urn, 
gradually  acquires  a  stalk,  called  the  seta,  upon  whidi  it  is 
elevated  above  the  leaves,  carrying  the  outer  membrane  up- 
wards on  its  point,  so  that  when  full  giown  it  is  covered  by 
it  as  with  a  cap ;  then  called  a  calyptra.  The  urn  itself  is 
closed  by  a  lid,  or  operculum,  and  contains  the  spores 
arranged  in  a  cavity  surrounding  a  central  column,  or 
columella*  Its  rim  is  bordered  by  a  double  row  of  processes. 

Vol.  XVI.— C 
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often  resembling  jointed  teeth,  and  called  the  peristome ;  one 
set  of  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  outer  shell  of  the 
urn,  and  the  other  to  the  inner.  Usually  the  urn  grows 
from  a  fleshy  tubercle  called  the  apophysis,  the  station  of 
which  is  in  most  cases  at  the  base  of  the  seta,  but  in  Splanch- 
num  forms  a  curious  process  at  the  apex  of  the  seta,  imme- 
diately below  the  urn 


Fissideus  Adiantoidei. 

1,  an  entire  plant,  much  mngniflcd;  3,  a  cluster  of  youug  urns;  3.  au  urn, 
ftiU  grown,  uith  its  calvntra,  4.  removed;  6,  tho  urn  with  the  opeiculum 
faXLin  off;  6,  a  portion  olf^tne  peristome. 

In  some  mosses  there  occur  organs  of  a  second  kind,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  male,  but  whose  use  is  really  unknown, 
to  which  the  name  of  antheridia  or  staminidia  has  been 
applied.  These  are  also  found  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
leaves ;  they  consist  of  membranous,  cylindrical,  jointed  or 
jointless  bodies,  irregularly  opening  at  the  point,  and  dis- 
charging a  mucous  turbid  fluid ;  they  are  surrounded  by 
parcu}hysest  or  jointed  filaments,  like  the  urns  themselves. 

When  the  spores  of  mosses  germinate,  they  produce  a 
jointed  filament  from  any  part  of  their  surface,  of  which  one 
part  rises  upwards,  forming  the  beginning  of  a  stem,  while 
the  other  is  directed  downwards  as  a  root ;  from  the  axils  of 
the  branches  of  the  stem-filament  the  leaves  are  eventually 
developed. 


Gymnostomum  Ovatum. 


1,  a  seta,  bearing  on  the  apex  an  urn.  ftom  which  the  operculum  is  rising, 
proceeding  from  an  apophysis  at  the  base,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  para- 
physcs ;  S,  a  group  of  youug  urns,  among  wliicli  a  few  paraphytes  are  mixed ; 
d,  a  cluster  of  staminidia  and  paraphyses,  surrounded  by  scale-like  lea-ves ;  4, 
three  staminidia  surrounded  by  four  paraphyses ;  5.  a  spore ;  6,  the  same  in  tho 
first  stage  of  germination ;  7»  ^^^  same  in  a  more  adTanced  state. 

The  genera  of  mosses  are  principally  characterised  by 
peculiarities  in  the  peristome,  or  by  modifications  of  the 
calyptra,  and  of  the  position  of  the  urn.  Linnrous  admitted 
very  few  genera,  but  modern  muscolo^ists  have  elevated 
tb.e  number  to  more  than  120 ;  concerning  the  goodness  of 


which  there  is  however  some  difference  of  opinion.  In  the 
most  recent  enumeration  of  the  genera  the  old  order  Musci 
is  broken  up  into  three :  of  which  Andrjkaceje  have  an  urn 
splitting  into  four  valves ;  Sphagnaceje,  a  valveless  urn,  a 
calyptra  separating  in  the  middle,  and  a  toothed  ring  sur- 
rounding the  peristome ;  BRYACSiE,  a  valveless  urn,  a  calyp- 
tra separating  at  the  base,  and  a  ringless  peristome. 

Mosses  are  among  the  first  plants  that  spring  up  on 
the  surface  of  inorganic  matter,  at  first  appearing  like  a 
green  stain,  when  they  merely  consist  of  germinating  spores, 
but  soon  clothing  themselves  with  leaves  and  then  by  their 
decay  producing  the  earliest  portion  of  decomposed  vegeta- 
ble matter  with  which  the  soil  is  fertilised.  (Bridel,  Bryolo- 
gia  Universalis  ;  Hedwig,  Theoria  Generationis,  4^.  Plan- 
tartan  Cryptojsramicarum ;  Endlicher,  Genera  Planiarum 
Hooker  and  Taylor,  Muscologia  Britannica.) 

MUSCICA'PIDiB,  Flycatchers;  a  family  of  insectivorous 
birds,  so  named  from  their  mode  of  taking  their  prey. 
Thus,  M.  Temminck  states,  that  the  Flycatchers  (Gobe- 
mouches)  feed  entirely  on  flies  and  other  wineed  insects, 
which  they  catch  as  they  fly  {Manuel  d'Omithologie) ;  and 
our  countryman  White  says,  'There  is  one  circumstance 
characteristic  of  this  bird  (the  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Musci" 
capa  grisola)  which  seems  to  have  escaped  observation  ;  and 
that  is,  it  takes  its  stand  on  the  top  of  some  stake  or  post, 
from  whence  it  springs  forth  on  its  prey,  catching  a  %  in 
the  air,  and  hardly  ever  touching  the  ground,  but  returning 
still  to  the  same  stand  for  many  times  together.'  (Nat. 
Hist.  qfSelbome.) 

LinncBus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturce, 
places  the  genus  Muscicapa,  containing  the  true  flycatchers, 
the  Tyrants  {Muscicapa  Tyrannus),  and  several  other  spe- 
cies, to  the  amount  of  twenty-one,  between  the  genera 
Fringilla  and  Motacilla. 

Cuvier  places  the  Gobe-mouches  {Muscicapa^  Linn.)  be- 
tween the  Pies  Grieches  (Butcher-birds,  Lanius,  Linn.)  and 
the  Cotingas  (Ampelis,  Linn.). 

He  describes  the  group  as  having  the  bill  depressed  hori- 
zontally, and  furnished  with  hairs  or  vibrissts  at  its  base, 
and  its  point  more  or  less  hooked  and  notched;  and  he 
makes  the  Flycatchers  consist  of  the  Tyrants  {Tyrannus, 
Linn.);  the  Moucheroles  {Muscipeta,  Cuv.);  the  Platy^ 
rhynques  or  Broad- bills ;  certain  species  high  on  the  legs 
and  with  a  short  tail  {Turdus  auritust  Gm. — Conopophaga, 
Vieillot) ;  the  True  Flycatchers  (Muscicapa,  Cuv.) ;  and 
other  variations  of  form,  principally  in  the  bill,  which  be- 
comes more  slender  in  some,  thus  approximating  to  the 
Piguiers,  and,  in  others,  has  the  arete  a  little  more  elevated, 
whilst  it  is  curved  towards  the  point,  thus  leading  to  Saxi- 
cola,  Cuvier  finishes  by  observing  that  there  are  various 
genera  or  subgenera  which  come  very  near  to  certain  links 
of  the  series  of  Flycatchers,  though  they  much  surpass  those 
birds  in  size,  such  as  the  Bald  Tyrants  iGymnocephalus, 
Geoff".),  and  Cephalopterus  (Geoffl).  [Coracina,  vol.  viii., 
pp.  4,  5.) 

M.  Temminck  places  his  genus  Gobe-^ouche  (Muscicapa, 
Linn.)  between  Lanius  (Linn.)  and  Turdus  (Linn.). 

M.  Vieillot  places  the  Myotheres  or  Flycatchers  between 
the  Chclidons  (Swallows  and  Gootsuckers)  and  the  Collu- 
rions  (Butcher-birds). 

Mr.  Vigors,  at  the  commencement  of  the  section  treating 
of  the  order  DentirostreSt  observes  that  the  depressed 
bill  and  insect-food  of  the  Todidof  introduce  us  at  once  to 
the  Muscicapidce,  with  which  they  are  immediately  con- 
nected by  the  genus  Platyrhynchus,  Desm.  The  species 
that  compose  the  latter  group  were,  he  remarks,  originally 
included  in  the  genus  Todus,  and  were  separated  from  it 
only  on  account  of  the  comparative  strength  of  their  legs. 
'  The  whole  of  the  Musdcamdce,  indeed,'  continues  Mr.  Vi- 
gors, *  with  which  family  Platyrhynchus  is  now  united,  have 
a  decided  affinity  to  the  last  tribe,  or  the  birds  which  feed 
upon  the  wing,  in  their  broad-based  hills,  the  vibrissa  that 
surround  them,  and  their  similar  habits  of  darting  upon 
their  prey  while  on  the  wing.  Separated  from  them  chiefly 
by  the  strength  and  more  perfect  structure  of  the  leg  and 
foot,  they  form  the  extreme  of  the  succeeding  tribe,  in  which 
they  are  numbered  in  consequence  of  these  distinguishing 
characters.  The  line  of  affinity  between  the  two  tribes  may 
thus  be  assumed  as  established.'  Mr.  Vigors  then  states 
that  the  families  composing  the  order  Dentirostres  appear 
to  succeed  each  other  as  follows : — MuscicapidcB  ;  LaniacUe  ; 
Merulidce ;  Sylviadff  ;  Pipridce.  These  families  axe  thus 
grouped  by  him  in  their  tygjftl^^^^^lgj^SCfOy  ItT 
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Normal  Group 
Rostris  fortioribus     .     . 

Aberrant  Group, 
Rostris  debilioribus  .     . 


{ 


LaniadtB. 
Merulidtc, 


{SylviadUe. 
Pipridce. 
muse 


usacapid€& 


He  further  remarks  that  the  Muicicapidce  contaiD  a  mul- 
titude of  species,  diffused  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  differing  in  many  points  of  generic  distinction ;  but 
hitherto  so  ill^defined,  and  so  unsatisfactorily  grouped,  that 
any  attempt  to  trace  them  in  detail  through  tibeir  affinities 
in  their  present  confusion  would  be  hopeless.  They  are  all 
however,  he  adds,  well  united  together  by  the  essential  cha- 
racters which  distinguish  the  type  of  the  group-— the  notched, 
depressed,  and  angular  bill,  and  the  strong  hairs  or  vibrissee 
that  surround  its  base.  In  these  characters,  as  well  as  in 
their  manners,  they  partially  correspond  with  the  LaniadcB, 
from  the  earlier  families  of  which  they  chiefly  differ  in  their 
inferior  power  and  robustness.  Mr.  Vigors  then  enters 
among  the  Laniada  by  the  genus  Tyrannus,  Cuv.,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  unites  them  with  the  Muscicapida,  in  which 
family  indeed  that  genus  has  generally  been  classed,  and 
from  which  he  would  separate  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  bill,  wherein  the  character  of  a  Shrike  is 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  a  Flycatcher. 

M.  Lesson  makes  the  Muscicapidn  consist  of  the  genera 
Tyrannus,  Monacha,  EuryUximus,  Plaiyrhynchus,  Todu9, 
Aiyiagra,  Muscicapa,  Alectrurus,  Drymophila^  Formicivora, 
Bmpidura^  Seisura,  Psophodes,  and  Enicurus, 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  of  Birds)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Water-chats  {Fluvicolince)  seem  to  connect  the  Tyrant 
Slirikes  with  the  Flycatching  family,  or  MuscicapicUe,  the 
most  insectivorous  of  the  Dentirostres ;  a  group,  he  re- 
marks, hardly  less  numerous  than  that  of  the  Warblers, 
and  composed,  like  them,  almost  entirely  of  small  birds. 
Both  families,  he  continues,  are  insectivorous,  that  is, 
habitual  devourers  of  insects ;  but  very  many  of  the  war- 
blers (even  in  the  more  typical  genera)  feed  also  upon  fruits, 
of  which  the  robin,  the  blackcap,  and  the  whitethroat  are 
notable  examples.  *The  Flycatchers  however,*  adds  Mr. 
Swainson,  'properly  so  called,  seem  to  be  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively insectivorous,  or,  at  least,  it  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained that  any  of  the  species  composing  the  typical 
group  Muscicapince  ever  partake  of  fruits.  This  peculiarity 
of  diet,  independent  of  many  others,  separates  them  from 
the  warblers  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Ampeltd^,  or  Chat- 
terers, on  the  other ;  while  another  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mode  or  manner  of  their  feeding.  The  warblers  fly  about, 
hunting  down  their  prey,  searching  among  trees,  and  roam- 
ing from  place  to  place  after  their  favourite  food ;  hence 
they  become  ambulating  flycatchers,  and  their  feet  are 
consequently  laree  and  strong  in  comparison  to  the  size  of 
their  bodies.  We  need  only  look  to  the  gold-crested  and 
wood  warblers  as  exemplifications  of  this  remark,  oven 
among  those  species  which  frequent  trees ;  but  in  such,  as 
in  the  Stonecnats,  Saxicolinw^  and  MotaciUime,  as  ha- 
bitually walk,  the  feet  are  much  stronger  and  the  shanks 
more  lengthened.  Now,  the  very  reverse  of  this  structure 
is  the  typical  distinction  of  the  Flycatchers ;  their  legs  are 
remarkably  small  and  tveak,— -more  so»  perhaps,  than  those 
of  any  dentirostral  birds,— Showing  at  onoe  that  their  feet 
are  but  little  used ;  and  such  we  find  to  be  the  case.  Tlie 
Flycatchers  constitute  the  fissirostral  type  of  form  among 
the  leading  divisions  of  the  Dentirostres,  and  they  conse- 
quently exhibit  all  the  chief  indications  of  that  primary 
type  of  nature,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  feathered  creation. 
These,  as  the  intelligent  ornithologist  already  knows,  are 
manifested  in  a  large  and  rather  wide  mouth  and  bill; 
short,  feeble,  and  often  imperfect  feet ;  great  powers  of 
flight  and  often  a  considerable  length  of  wing :  the  develop- 
ment of  this  latter  structure  is  not  always  apparent,  but  it 
is  the  peculiar  power  of  their  flight  upon  which  they  chiefly 
depend  for  procuring  subsistence.  They  are  mostly  seden- 
tary, and  only  dart  upon  such  insects  as  come  within  a  sud- 
den swoop,  without  attempting  to  pursue  their  game  further, 
if  unsuccessful  in  the  first  instance:  they  return,  in  fact, 
to  the  spot  they  left,  or  to  another  very  near,  and  there  await 
patiently  until  another  insect  passes  within  the  proper  dis- 
tance. This  habit  of  feeding  at  once  explains  the  reason 
of  the  feet  being  so  small  and  weak,  by  showing  that  they 


are  merely  used  to  support  the  body ;  or,  at  least,  that  they 
are  not  employed  in  constant  exercise  or  exertion,  as  in  the 
generality  of  other  birds.  Other  characters  accompany 
these,  no  less  indicative  of  birds  which  feed  exclusively  upon 
the  wing :  the  bill  is  always  considerably  depressed  or  flat- 
tened, particularly  at  its  base ;  and  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
are  defended  with  sti£f  bristles,  to  confine  the  struggles  of 
their  prey.' 

Mr.  Swainson  thinks  that  the  primary  divisions  appear  to 
be  represented  by  the  genera  Eurylaimus,  Muscicapa, 
Fluvicola,  PsartSf  and  Qi^rula,  and  these,  according  to  his 
views,  constitute  the  types  of  so  many  subfamilies,  very  un- 
equal indeed,  in  their  contents,  yet  blending  sufficiently 
into  each  other  to  point  out  their  circular  succession.  He 
considers  the  first  two  of  these  to  be  the  typical  and  sub- 
typical  groups ;  and  the  three  next  to  be  aberrant. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Geographical  and  Compara- 
tive List)  places  the  Muscicapidiff  between  the  Turdid^  ana 
the  LaniacUe;  and  he  makes  the  Musdcapidee  consist  of 
the  following  subfamilies  and  genera. 

a. 

Musdcaptna, 

GenenLi—Setophaga^Sw.  Tk/rannula,  Sw,  Tyrannus, 
Vieill.  Milvulus,  Sw.  Buialis,  Boie.  Muscicapa,  Linn. 
ErythrostemOf  Bonap. 

b. 

Vireonina, 

Genera* — Icteria,  Vieill.  Vireo,  Vieill.  Vireosylva, 
Bonap. 

In  considering  this  arrangement,  the  student  should 
remember  that  it  only  applies  to  the  birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  defines  the  fkmily: — 

Stature  small.  Bill  considerably  depressed  its  entire 
length,  broad :  the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  folding  over 
that  of  the  lower;  the  tip  abruptly  bent  and  notched.  Ric- 
tus wide,  defended  with  strong  rigid  bristles  pointing  for- 
wards Feet  almost  always  short  (except  in  the  rasorial 
types,  where  of  coiurse  they  are  lonrar),  small,  and  weak. 
Feed  solely  upon  insects  <^tured  during  flight  Habits 
sedentary. 

Subfamily  Querulifue. 

Bill  strong,  broad,  much  depressed ;  gape  wide.  Rictus 
with  strong  bristles.  Feet  short,  resembling  those  of  the 
typical  Ampelime.    Lateral  scales  minute.    (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  Querula  is  the 
type  of  this  family,  and  he  observes  that  by  some  of  the  Lin- 
nean  writers  this  remarkable  bird  is  classed  as  a  Muscicapa  ; 
while  by  others,  even  among  the  modems,  it  is  considered 
an  Ampelis  ;  and  he  thinks  that  both  of  these  opinions  may 
be  reconciled,  by  viewing  it— as  it  stands  in  his  arrange- 
ment— as  the  connecting  link  between  these  families.  He 
remarks  that  all  the  other  Flycatchers,  according  to  his 
system,  so  for  as  we  yet  know,  feed  entirely  upon  insects ; 
but  there  is  unquestionable  testimony  that  this  species  lives 
also  upon  fruits,  thus  uniting  in  itself  the  characteristic  of 
the  two  families  which  it  connects.  In  the  bill,  he  adds, 
there  is  much  of  the  form  and  strength  bf  that  of  Psaris, 
but  it  is  wide  and  more  depressed;  whilst  the  stiff  bristles 
at  the  rictus  betray  its  insectivorous  hal^it:  the  feet  are 
remarkably  short  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  are  calculated 
only,  like  those  of  the  Ampelidce,  for  perching.  All  these 
characters,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Swainson,  not  only  point 
out  this  genus  as  the  fissirostral  type,  but  perfect  the  union 
of  the  families  oi  Muscicapidce  and  Ampehdte. 

Genera. 

Queruia,  Vieill.  and  Latkria,  Sw.  Of  these  we  select  the 
former  as  an  example. 

Generic  Character. — ^Bill  large,  broad,  and  strong.  Gonys 
long  and  straight.  Nostrils  concealed  by  incumbent  re- 
flected feathers.  Wings  long  and  broad,  fourth  quill  longest 
Toes  unequal ;  inner  toe  shortest,  of  equal  length  with  the 
hind  toe.    Tail  even. 

Example,  Querula  rubricollis.  The  Common  Piahau. 

Description. — Black  with  a  purple  throat  It  is  the 
Muscicapa  rubricollis  of  Gmelin. 

Locality  and  /fa^'/*.— America,. where  4he»«>  ift^wps 
in  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  insectd^'^^^-by  \3\^UVI\r 
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Qaerula  K  abric«llis. 

Psariana?, 
Bill  large,  thick,  Bubcylindrical.  Culmen  convex,  and 
without  any  ridge;  the  tip  abruptly  bent  and  notched. 
Head  large,  depressed.  Mouth  very  wide.  Feet  weak: 
lateral  toes  unequal ;  interior  scales  of  the  tarsi  transverse ; 
lateral  scales  small,  numerous.    Wings  long. 


Psaris  Cayaoensif. 

Mr.  Swainson  (who  gives  the  above  as  the  characters  of 
the  subfamily  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  Alectrura  imme- 
diately leads)  states  that  in  the  Psariance  there  are  but 
three  ascertained  genera.  *  These  birds,'  says  Mr.  Swain- 
son, *  like  their  representatives,  Monacka  and  Psarisomat 
depart  considerably  from  the  types  of  this  family :  the  bill 
is  less  depressed  than  in  any  other  of  the  flycatchers,  and 
its  structure  is  altogether  stronger  and  thicker ;  they  are  all 
natives  of  Tropical  America,  and  are  generally  found  only 
in  thick  forests.  Gubernetes  is  the  genus  by  which  they 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  walerchats,  through  the 
medium  of  Alectrura,  One  species  only  is  yet  known,  the 
Gubernetes  forficatus,  remarl;able  for  its  long  forked  tail : 


I  to  this  succeeds  Psaris,  where  wo  find  nearly  all  the  species 
coloured  alike ;  that  is,  they  are  more  or  less  of  a  grey  or 
pearl  white,  with  black  head,  wings,  and  tail :  they  remind 
us  immediately  of  the  gulls,  and  this  analogy  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  when  worked  out,  in  the  whole  family.  The 
smaller  birds  of  the  genus  Pochyrynchus  immediately  fol- 
low. Two  or  three  already  prepare  us  for  the  next*  divi- 
sion iQueruUnts),  by  the  great  depression  of  their  bills,  and 
the  singularly  formed  red  feathers  on  the  throat.'  (Classi- 
Jicatton  of  Birds,  part  iii.)  In  the  Synopsis  (part  iv.)  only 
two  genera  are  given,  Psaris,  Cuv.,  and  Pachyrynchus, 
Spix.    Of  these  we  select  Psaris  as  an  example. 

Generic  Character, — Bill  large.  The  rictus  smooth,  often 
naked  round  the  eye.    Wings  lengthened ;  the  first  quill 
equal  to  or  longer  than  the  fourth.    Tail  short,  even.    Inner 
toe  shorter  than  the  outer.    (Sw.) 
Example,  Psaris  Cayanensis. 

Description, — Ash-coloured  •  head,  wings,  and  tail  black. 
This  is  the  Lanius  Cayanensis  cinereus  of  Brisson ;  Lanius 
Cay  anus  of  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin;  Piegricche  grise  de 
Cayenne  of  Buffun ;  Cayenne  Shrike  of  Latham ;  and  is  the 
type  of  Cuvier*s  genus  Psaris, 

Locality  and  Habits, — South  America.  Cayenne  par- 
ticularly. Cuvier  says  that  its  manners  are  those  of  the 
Shrikes. 

Fluvtcolincp. 
Legs  formed  for  walking.    Tarsi  lengthened,  strong.  In- 
habit the  sides  of  marshes  and  rivers  in  Tropical  America. 
Seisura  alone  is  Australian.    (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainson  states  that  the  Fbivxcolince,  or  waterchats, 
with  the  exception  of  one  genus,  whose  situation  is  still 
somewhat  douotful,  are  entirely  restricted  to  the  warm  lati- 
tudes of  America,  where  they  seem  to  represent  the  stone- 
chats  and  the  wagtails  of  the  Old  World.  *  They  are,*  con- 
tinues this  author,  *  strictly  ambulating  Flycatchers,  and  con- 
stitute the  rasorial  division  of  this  family.  The  legs  are  con- 
sequently very  long,  and  formed  especially  for  walking ;  the 
toes  are  also  lon|^,  quite  divided  to  their  base,  and  furnished 
with  long  and  slightly  curved  claws.  This  structure  enables 
these  birds  to  run  with  great  celerity ;  and  they  are  gene- 
rally seen  on  the  sides  of  streams  and  rivers,  feeding  upon 
flying  insects  which  resort  to  such  situations ;  for  they  never 
hunt  among  trees,  and  rarely  perch ;  such  at  least  are  the 
manners  of  the  typical  species ;  but  there  are  of  course 
various  modifications  of  habit,  corresponding  to  those,  which 
will  now  be  glanced  at,  in  their  structure.*  Mr.  Swainson 
exhibits  some  variation  in  his  views  as  to  this  group  in  the 
third  and  fourth  parts  of  the  Classification  of  Birds,  In 
the  third  part  the  first  genus,  with  which  he  bejfins  the 
series,  is  that  of  Seisura,  differing  only  from  Rhiptdura  by 
its  more  lengthened  bill  and  feet :  indeed  he  by  no  means 
feels  satisfied  that  Seisura  is  naturally  separated  from  Rhi- 
pidura,  although,  for  the  ijresent,  he  adopts  iho  group  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Vigors  ana  Dr.  Horsfield.  He  neverthe- 
less expresses  his  suspicion  that  all  the  genera  of  the  Flu- 
vicolina*  may  prove  to  be  natives  of  Tropical  America,  and 
that  Seisura  is  only  composed  of  aberrant  species  of  Rhipi- 
dura  which  pass  into  the  FlwicolincB.  Both  these  divisions 
(Seisura  and  Rhiptdura),  as  well  as  that  of  SeicircuSy  have 
broad  fan-shaped  tails,  which,  he  observes,  plainly  indicate 
the  type  to  which  they  belong,  although  tiie  rank  they 
respectively  hold  cannot,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
be  clearly  ascertained.  *  Leaving  this  group,'  says  Mr. 
Swainson  in  continuation,  *  we  reach  that  of  Fluvicola,  by 
means  of  certain  black  and  glossy  birds  of  Brazil,  some  of 
which  have  distinct  crests :  these  latter  conduct  us  to  the 
typical  FluvicoUe,  having  the  legs  unusually  lonaj,  the  bill 
depressed,  the  tail  lengthened,  and  the  plumage  iifl'erently 
varied  with  white  and  black.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  these  singular  birds  is  the  Fluvicola  cursoria,  of 
the  size  of  a  lark ;  but  some  are  nearly  equal  to  a  small 
thrush.  Perspicilla,  so  called  from  the  naked  fleshy  lobe 
which  surrounds  the  eyes  like  spectacles,  is  the  next  genus 
this  IS  succeeded  by  Alectrura,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
well  defined  groups  in  the  whole  circle  of  ornithology :  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  tail-feathers  in  this  group 
onlv  finds  a  parallel  in  the  genus  Vidua  among  the  finches 
ana  that  of  Gallus  on  the  rasorial  circle.  Besides  these 
genera,  there  are  several  black  and  white  coloured  birds 

*  In  iho  third  part  of  Mr.  Swainson's  *  Clatsificatiun  of  Birds/  the  tub* 
DamilieB  Btand  in  the  following  order: — SurylaimvuB,  Museicapina,  FiuwatUatf 


Psariamet,  Quenili$t€f.  lu  the  fourth  part  ('  Synop8it*)they  are  thua  arranged:- 
'      f,  Fluvieolma,  Juuieioapmce,  BurylaimU 


Querulvur,  PsaritMa, 
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having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  foregoing,  which  would 
seem  to  enter  among  the  waterchats ;  yet,  as  we  have  not 
sufficiently  analyzed  the  group,  we  must  leave  this  point 
undetermined :  among  these  are  the  white-headed  tody  of 
the  old  writers,  which  is  either  a  Tyrannula  or  an  aberrant 
FJuvicolOf  as  well  as  the  Muscicapa  leucocilla  of  Hahn, 
which,  in  outward  appearance,  so  much  resembles  a  mana- 
kin,  that  it  may  possibly  prove  a  representative  of  that 
family  in  the  present  circle.'  In  the  fourth  part  the  sub- 
family is  made  to  consist  of  the  following  genera,  arranged 
in  the  order  here  given : — 

Gubernetes,  Vig.  Alectrurus,  Vieill.  Fluvicola,  Sw.  (with 
its  subgenus  B/^cAro^TW*,  Sw.  P^pooara,  D* Azar.).  Seisura, 
Horsf.  and  Vig.  Perspt cilia,  Sw.  Of  these  we  select 
Gubemetes, 

Generic  Character.— Bill  thick,  subdepressed,  raised  at 
the  base,  culmen  rounded ;  upper  mandible  slightly  notched 
at  the  apex;  nostrils  rounded;  the  rictus  furnished  with 
close-set  rigid  vibrissa).  Wings  moderate ;  quills,  from  the 
1st  to  the  5th  nearly  equal,  the  first  the  shortest,  the  second 
the  longest ;  the  external  beards  (pogoniis),  except  the 
heards  of  the  first  feather,  notched  in  the  middle ;  internal 
heards  entire.  Feet  with  moderate  tarsi ;  the  acrotarsia  and 
paratarsia  scutellated;  soles  reticulated  with  oval  scales. 
Tail  XQvy  long  and  forked.     (Vig.) 

Example,  Uubernetes  Cunninghami. 

Description. — Ash-coloured,  longitudinally  lineated  with 
brown,  throat  and  rump  white,  lunulated  pectoral  band  pur- 
plish-brown, wings  and  tail  brownish-black;  quills  longi- 
tudinally banded  with  ferruginous. 


Gubernetes  Canoinghaml.    (Vig.,  Zo^L  JoyrnJ) 

Mr.  Vigors,  whose  generic  and  specific  descriptions  we 
have  given  above,  says  that  this  bird,  which  he  named  after 
Colonel  Cunningham  of  Rio  Janeiro,  appears  to  have  a 
considerable  affinity  to  the  genus  Psaris  of  Cuvier  in  the 
structure  of  its  bill  and  wings,  but  that  it  differs  from  it  by 
other  such  essential  characters,  as  to  have  induced  Mr. 
Victors  to  place  it  in  a  separate  genus,  besides  the  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  the  tail,  an  important  character,  he 
observe?,  in  the  group  of  the  Laniadte,  which  still  retain 
some  of  the  powers  of  flisrht  belonging  to  the  Fissirosires, 
he  notes  the  following  differences  between  the  two  forms. 
The  ricial  bristles  of  his   bird  are  strong  and  numerous 


while  in  Psaris  they  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  tarst, 
though  somewhat  wea'ker  than  those  of  Psarts,  are  in  a 
slight  degree  weaker,  while  the  toes  are  longer  and  stronger 
The  lateral  scales  of  the  tarsi  are  square  and  far  asunder, 
while  in  Psaris  they  are  rounded  and  numerous.  The 
hinder  scales  also  are  less  rounded,  less  cloche,  and  less  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  latter  genus.     {Zool,  Joum.,  vol.  ii.) 

Muscicapin^e, 
-  Feet  weak,  formed  only  for  perching,  generally  short 
(excepting  in  Tochis),  but  always  very  slender,  and  often 
syndactyle.  Bill  more  or  less  depressed.  Gape  with  stiff 
bristles.  dHaws  small,  considerably  curved.  Lateral  toes 
unequal.  Inhabits  warm  and  tropical  latitudes,  but  ex- 
cluded from  North  America.     (Sw.) 

This  extensive  subfamily  contains  the  ordinary  Flycatchers, 
the  generality  of  which  do  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
Muscicapa  grisola.  Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  bill, 
although  it  is  rarelv  so  broad  as  in  the  Eurylaiminee,  is 
much  more  flattenea,  and  the  bristles  at  the  gape  are  more 
developed.  *  Their  whole  structure  also,*  continues  Mr. 
Swainson,  '  is  more  slight  and  delicate ;  but  their  colouring, 
although  sometimes  elegant,  is  almost  devoid  of  vivid  tints. 
The  different  form  and  length  of  the  bill  and  feet  furnish 
the  characters  by  which  the  genera  and  subgenera  are  dis- 
tinguished; while  the  species,  which  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Todus,  are  only 
found  in  the  Old  World.  The  typical  genera  are  Todus 
and  Muscicapa ;  the  aberrant  are  Megalophus,  Monacha, 
and  Rhipidura:  the  two  first  are  so  numerous  in  species  as 
to  contain  subgenera.'  Mr.  Swainson  then  enters  into  a 
lengthened  notice  of  the  different  genera  and  subgenera; 
exhibits  the  circle  of  Todus,  which  ne  considers  to  be  com- 
plete with  that  of  Muscicapa ;  and  gives  the  following  as  a 
table,  showing  the  comparison  of  Todus  with  the  orders  ot 
birds,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Perchers. 


Shbgeuen  of  Geuus  Toout. 

Todus.  Analogies. 

7*«f.*  ffiilt    lengthened,    conic,  I 

loam,  \     slightly  notched.  » 

rBill  short;    tip  abruptly i 

PUUyrhynchui.  \     hooked ;  notch  or  tooth  / 
t     very  distinct  ' 

(  Feet    syndactyle ;    head  . 
I     large.  / 

Bill  Blender. 
(Feet   lar);e;    toes  clrfl;') 
I     wings  short;  tail  long.  3 


Tribes  of 
Perchers. 


Orders  of 
Birds. 


Co»op<^haga, 

Platjfdera, 

LefUrus. 


COKIROSTRSS.  IksKSSORCS. 

DkIVTISOSTRKS.  RaT'TORKS, 

FZSSIROSTRES.  NaTATORES. 

Tbkvirostrxs.  Grallatorks. 

SCANSORES  BaSORES. 


This  illustration  Mr.  Swainson  considers  to  be  perfect. 
{Classification  of  Birds,  part  iii.) 

The  genera  and  subgenera  of  the  Muscicapina  are,  in 
the  fourth  part  of  the  work  last  quoted,  placed  in  the 
following  order : — 

Rhipidura,  Horsf.  and  Vig. ;  Monacha,  Horsf.  and  Vig. ; 
Megalophus,  Sw. ;  Todus,  Auct.  (with  the  following  sub- 
genera:— Conopophaga,  Vieill.;  Platyrhynchus,  Desm.; 
Todus,  Linn. ;  Lepiurus,  Sw. ;  Platystera,  Jard.  and  Selby) ; 
Muscicapa,  Linn,  (with  the  following  subgenera: — Crypto- 
lopha,*  Sw. ;  Muscipeta,  Cuv. ;  Myiagra,  Horsf.  and  Vig. ; 
Muscicapa,  Linn. ;  and  Hylioia,  Sw.). 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  more  than  a  selection  of  some 
of  these  forms,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  in  this  article 
to  an  attempt  to  illustrate  those  of  Rhipidura,  Todus,  and 
Muscicapa. 

Rhipidura. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  depressed,  broad  at  the 
base,  compressed  at  the  apex,  the  culmen  arched ;  upper 
mandible  notched  at  the  apex ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  nearly 
covered  with  bristles  and  plumules ;  rictus  furnished  with 
close-set  bristles,  generally  exceeding  the  mandibles  in 
length.  Wings  moderate,  subacuminate ;  the  first  quill 
shortest,  the  second  longer  by  twice,  the  third  and  fourth 
(which  last  is  the  longest)  gradually  longer.  TatV  elongated, 
patulous,  rounded  at  the  tip.  Feet  moderate,  slender ;  the 
acrotarsia  JinOi  paratarsia  entire.     (Vig.  and  Horsf.) 

Example,  Rnipidura  flabellifera. 

Description.—  Brown-black ;  superciliary  and  postocular 
spot,  throat,  points  of  the  wing-coverts,  and  stems  and  tips 
of  the  tail-feathers  white;  abdomen  inclining  to  ferruginous. 
( V.  and  H.)  This  is  the  Muscicapa flabell\fera  of  Gmelin ; 
the  Fan-tailed  Flycatcher  of  Latham. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  remark  that  the  figure  of 
this  species  given  by  Dr.  Latham  has  much  more  white  on 
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the  lateral  tail-feathers  than  the  hird  described  by  them, 
but  they  add  that  the  Dr.  affirms  that  the  species  is  subject 
to  much  variation. 

Habits.— 'M.r,  Caley,  speaking  of  this  species  under  the 
name  of  Fan-tail,  says,  *  There  is  something  singular  in  the 
habits  of  this  bird.  It  frequents  the  small  trees  and  bushes, 
from  whence  it  suddenly  darts  at  its  prey,  spreading  out 
its  tail  like  a  fan,  and,  to  appearance,  turning  over  like  a 
tumbler  Pigeon,  and  then  immediately  returning  to  the 
same  twig  or  bough  from  whence  it  sprung.  These  actions 
it  continues  constantly  to  repeat.  The  skin  is  very  tender ; 
and  it  is  difficult,  after  having  taken  it  off  the  body,  to 
restore  it  again  to  its  proper  shape.' 

Localities. — Australia.  Mr.  Caley  says  that  the  species 
is  very  common  about  Paramatta,  and  he  does  not  recollect 
having  missed  it  at  any  period  of  the  year.  Gmelin, 
quoting  Forster,  gives  New  Zealand  as  the  habitat 


Todies,  he  adds,  are  very  small  birds  of  America,  living 
upon  insects  which  they  catch  in  the  mud  or  in  the  water. 
•  They  are,*  says  he,  •  in  truth,  water  Moucherolles ;  their 
wide  and  flattened  bill,  furnished  with  asperities,  or  teeth, 
permits  them  to  sift  the  mud  and  retain  their  prey :  they 
also  seele  for  small  insects  under  the  moss  and  on  the 
banks  of  small  streams.* 

The  bird  is  placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  among  the  Fi'ssi- 
rostres. 

Locality.'—Tlie  Antilles. 


RUpidaia  flabellifera. 

Todus. 

Generic  Character.— BiW  lengthened,  broad  throughout, 
contracting  suddenly  at  the  tip,  very  flat.  Bristles  short, 
weak,  or  none.  Tail  short,  very  slender,  rounded.  Legs 
long,  weak.  Toes  short ;  the  out^r  more  or  less  united  to 
the  middle  one.    Tropical  America  only.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Todus  viridis. 

Description.  —  Brightpgreen  above,  whitish  beneath ; 
throat  scarlet ;  sides  rosy ;  lower  tail-coverts  yellow.  This 
species  appears  to  be  the  Rubecula  viridis  elegantissima. 
Green  Sparrow^  or  Green  Humming-bird  of  Sloane  (Jam., 
vol.  2,  p.  306 ;  Ray,  Syn.  Append.,  p.  187);  Todus  viridis, 
pectore  rubro,  rostro  recto  of  Brown  (Jam.,  p.  476) ;  Todier 
de  St.  Domingue  of  Buffon ;  the  Green  Tody  of  English 
authors. 

Habits,  Food,  ^.—Sloane  says  of  this  specimen  that  the 
belly  or  stomach  was  pretty  thick,  and  very  well  filled 
with  cimices  and  small  vermin  of  the  like  kind.  It  loves, 
he  adds,  melancholy  places,  and  scarce  will  stir  from  any 
one  till  they  take  it  '  It  is,*  says  Sloane  in  conclusion, 
'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  small  birds  I  ever  saw.'  Browne 
states  that  it  is  a  very  familiar  and  beautiful  bird,  and  will 
often  let  a  man  come  within  a  few  feet,  and  look  for  minutes 
together  at  it,  before  it  moves.  *  It  keeps,'  he  adds, '  much 
about  houses  in  the  country  parts,  flies  very  slow,  and  pro- 
bably may  be  easily  tamed.' 

M.  Lesson,  who  places  the  genus  with  doubt  between 
Platyrhynchus  and  Myiagra,  says  that  the  birds  composing 
the  genus  have  the  greatest  approximations  to  the  King- 
fishers, near  which,  and  in  the  syndactylous  tribe,  Cuvier 
has  arranged  them.  M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
united  to  the  Kingfishers  by  his  genus  Todiramphus, 
though  he  at  the  same  time  observes  that  M.  Temminck 
admits  only  one  Tody,  viz.  Todus  viridis,  placing  it  near 
Platyrhynchus  and  before  the  Moucherolles,  an  opinion 
which  appears  to  M.  Lesson  to  be  well  founded.    The 


Todtu  viridis.* 

Muscicapa.    (Butalis,  Boie.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  triangular,  and  not 
much  dilated  at  the  base,  which  is  furnished  with  long  and 
stiff  hairs.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ovoid,  partially  covered 
with  hairs  directed  forwards.  Wings  rather  pointed ;  first 
quill  small  and  spurious,  second  rather  shorter  than  the 
tliird  and  fourth,  which  are  the  longest  Tail  rather  short 
or  moderate,  even  or  slightly  forked.  Feet  rather  strong ; 
tarsus  and  middle  toe  lengthened ;  inner  toe  almost  as  long 
as  the  outer  toe. 

Example,  Muscicapa  grtsola. 

Description. — All  the  upper  parts  ash-brown;  forehead 
approaching  to  whitish ;  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  a  deep 
brown  on  the  head;  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  white, 
sides  of  the  neck,  breast  and  sides  sprinkled  with  longitu- 
dinal stains  of  ash -brown. 

This  is  the  Gobe-mouche  proprement  dit  of  Buffon ; 
Gobe-mouche  gris  of  Temminck ;  Flieger\f anger  and  Ge- 
fleckter  Fliegenfdnger  of  the  Germans ;  Stoparola  of  Aldro- 
vandus  and  Kay;  y  Gwybedog  of  the  antient  British; 
Spotted  Flycatcher  and  (provincial)  Beam-bird,  Rafter, 
Post-bird,  &c.,  of  the  modern  British. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Food,  Habits,  Reproduction. 
—The  Spotted  Flycatcher,  one  of  the  latest  of  our  summer 
visitants,  rarely  arrives  in  these  islands  before  the  latter  part 
of  May,  when  its  insect  food,  which  consists  principally  of 
flies  and  other  dipterous  insects,  abounds.  Its  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  is  well  described  by  White  in  the  passage 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  Temminck 
says  that  it  rarely  eats  caterpillars  and  ants.  Pennant  states 
that  it  is  very  fond  of  cherries ;  but  Mr.  Selby  says  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  verify  this,  and  that  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Greater  Pettychaps  (Sylvia  hortensis),  a 

*  The  attitudes  are  taken  from  the  figares  in  Mr.  Swalnaon't  second  serias  of 
'  Zoological  lUuitratioDf,*  oa  being  the  moit  characteristic  known  to  us. 
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keen  devourer  of  all  the  smaller  fruits,  has  in  most  in- 
stances been  mistaken  for  the  present  bird.  The  same 
author  tells  us  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Scotland ;  Mr. 
Gould  says  that  it  is  found  throughout  England  and  a  por- 
tion of  Scotland,  wherever  there  exists  a  locality  suitable  to 
its  economy.  It  quits  us  in  September  and  October,  having 
bred  and  brought  up  its  young  here.  M.  Temminck  says 
that  it  is  spread  in  Europe  as  far  as  Sweden,  and  that  it  is 
found  in  the  temperate  provinces  of  Russia ;  but  that  it  is 
rare  in  Holland.  Mr.  Selby  states  that  its  summer  or  polar 
migration  extends  as  far  as  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
Prince  of  Musignano  (Specchio  Comparativo)  notes  it  as 
rare  in  the  summer  near  Rome ;  and  as  found  in  Europe 
generally.  {Geographical  and  Comparative  List)  Mr. 
Gould  says,  *  The  Spotted  Flycatcher  appears  to  enjoy  a 
wide  range  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  being  generally 
dispersed  from  the  border  of  the  Arctic  circle  to  its  most 
southern  boundary ;  and  we  have  also  frequently  observed 
it  among  collections  from  India.*  The  nest,  loosely  con- 
structed of  moss,  fibres,  catkins  of  the  hazel,  or  small  twigs 
lined  with  straw  and  wool  or  hair  and  feathers,  is  often 

E laced  upon  the  jutting  ends  of  beams  and  rafters  in  tool- 
ouses,  or  other  garden  or  farm  buildings,  whence  its  name 
of  Beam-bird,  The  four  or  five  eggs  are  greyish-white, 
with  pale  orange-brown  spots.  When  the  young  are  able 
to  leave  the  nest,  the  parents  lead  them  to  some  place  where 
insects  abound.  There  the  young  soon  learn  to  capture 
their  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  old  birds. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage.  The  young,  for  a  short 
time  after  they  begin  to  fly,  have  the  feathers  tipped  with 
yellowish-white,  which  gives  them  a  mottled  appearance. 
The  chirp  of  this  Flycatcher,  its  only  note,  is  weak. 


Muaeicapa  OrisoU  (male). 
Eurylatmina. 

Size  large.  Structure  powerful.  Bill  short,  excessively 
broad;  the  upper  mandible  convex  above,  dilated  at  its 
base,  and  the  margins  folding  over  those  of  the  upper  man- 
dible ;  the  tip  abruptly  hooked.  Wings  rather  short  Feet 
strong,  moderate.  The  outer  toe  connected  for  half  its 
length  to  the  middle  toe;  hinder  toe  long;  inner  toe 
shortest. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  gives  this  as  the  character  of  the  sub- 
&mily,  observes  that  the  Eurylaimina  are  the  most  re- 
markable birds  of  the  whole  family ;  the  species  are  very 
fevft  and  thair  geographical  limits  seem  to  be  restricted  to 
the  hottest  parts  of  India,  where  they  inhabit  the  forests. 
'  In  size,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  '  they  exceed  all  others, 
save  the  genus  Querula,  in  this  family,  being  about  the  size 
of  starlings,  while  the  enormous  breadth  of  their  bills  and 
the  peculiar  brightness  of  their  colouring  render  it  impos- 
sible for  the  student  to  mistake  them  for  any  other  genus. 
The  bill  is  not  only  excessively  broad,  but  the  margins  of 
the  base  are  so  dilated  that  they  often  project  over  those  of 
the  lower  mandible,  while  its  substance  seems  much  more 
solid  than  in  the  ordinary  Flycatchers.  Although  very  few 
species  liave  hitherto  been  micovered,  it  is  quite  clear  that 


the  five  leading  types  have  come  to  light,  although  only 
one  example  of  the  genera  Serilophus,  Psarisoma,  and 
Platystoma,  are  yet  known.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  width  of  the  bill  in  all  these 
birds,  it  is  nevertheless  much  more  convex  above,  and  in 
some  instances  is  even  more  raised  on  the  culmen  than  any 
of  the  others ;  the  feet  also  and  the  whole  structure  of  the 
body  are  more  robust.  Hence,  although  the  width  of  the 
mouth  and  the  great  size  of  the  head  would  indicate  this  to 
be  the  pre-eminent  typical  group,  yet  all  the  other  charac- 
ters would  place  it  as  the  typical.  Serilophus  is  evidently 
the  rasorial  or  crested  type;  and  it  departs  considerably 
from  the  others  by  the  only  species  yet  known  being  very 
fond  of  fruits ;  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  strong  and 
remarkable  analogy  it  shows,  even  m  its  outward  appear- 
ance, to  the  wax-winged  chatterers  (Bombycilla).' 

The  genera  given  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  •  Synopsis'  are 
— ^Mry/atmi«,  Horsf. ;  Cymbirhynchus,  Vig. ;  Platystomus, 
Sw.  (both  of  which  are  placed  by  M.  Lesson  in  his  genus 
Erolla);  Psarisomus,  Sw. ;  and  Serilophus^  Sw.  Mr. 
Swainson  considers  Eurylaimus  to  be  the  pre-eminent 
type ;  Cymbirhynchus  the  subtypical  type ;  Platystomus  the 
fissirostral  type ;  and  Serilophus  the  rasorial  tyjie ;  by  which 
last  and  Megalophus  regius  he  considers  that  the  Eurylai- 
mince  and  Muscicapince  are  united.  Of  these  genera  we 
select 

Eurylaimus. 

Generic  Character, — Bill  broader  than  the  head;  under 
mandible  very  thin,  particularly  at  the  base.  Nostrils  basal, 
transverse,  oval ;  the  aperture  naked.  First  quill  slightly, 
second  almost  impei-ceptibly  graduated.  Tail  short, rounded. 


Of  bill  of  Eanrlalmos  Javanieus  seea  in  profile ;  h,  seen  flrou  above ;  e, 
anterior  toes  of  the  rame,  to  show  their  rclatWe  ooonexion.    (Horaflelii.) 

Example,  Eurylaimus  Javanicus  {Eurylaimus  Mors- 
fleldii,  Temm.). 

Description.— Entire  length  eight  inches.  Head,  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  and  body  underneath 
violet,  or  rather  vinous,  varying  in  intensity.  The  part  of 
the  forehead  around  the  bill  nearly  black.  Upper  part  of 
the  neck  brown,  darker  towards  the  back,  where  the  tint  is 
sooty.  Wings  very  deep  blackish-brown  above,  more  in- 
tense near  the  shoulder,  and  lighter  towards  the  extremity. 
A  yellow  streak  between  the  coverts  and  secondary  quills. 
Wings  beneath  from  the  axillsa  to  the  shoulder  yellow, 
which  borders  the  wing  externally.  Tail- coverts  black  at 
the  base  and  yellow  at  the  tips,  so  that  the  rump  appears 
yellow,  which  is  the  colour  at  the  vent.  Two  intermcKliate 
tail-feathers  black,  four  next  on  each  side  black,  with  a 
white  transverse  band  near  the  extremity.  On  the  two 
external  feathers  the  band  is  near  the  middle,  and  rather 
broader.  Bill  reddish-brown  at  the  base,  with  both  man- 
dibles irregularly  variegated,  and  striped  towards  the  ex- 
tremity ;  culmen  yellowish ;  cutting-edges  intensely  black 
and  shining.  Tarsi  and  toes  dusky  yellowish;  claws  brown, 
inclining  to  black. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits.—Dr,  Horsfield 
is  of  opinion  that  from  the  observations  of  Sir  Stamford 
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Raffles  in  the  catalogue  of  a  zoological  collection  made  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra  under  his  direction,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Linnean  Society,  we  can  also  in  some  measure 
determine  the  range  of  this  genus:  *  It  extends,'  continues 
the  Doctor,  'from  Sumatra  eastward  to  Singapura,  and 
thence  south  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  near  the 
Straits  of  Baly,  where  I  discovered  it  in  the  year  1806 ; 
since  that  period  I  have  not  met  with  it  again.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  for  the  following  remarks 
on  the  first  species :— *  It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  feeding  on  insects  and  worms.  It  builds  its  nest  pen- 
dent from  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  bush  which  overhangs  the 
water.'  I  found  it  in  Java,  in  one  of  the  most  distant 
and  inaccessible  parts  covered  with  extensive  forests  and 
abounding  with  rivers  and  marshes.* 


Euryloimus  Jsvanicxu. 

Dr.  Horsfield  placed  the  genus  among  the  Meropidee  or 
Syndactylae* 

MU'SCIDiE,  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the  subsec- 
tion Athericera.  The  insects  of  this  family  were  for  the 
most  part  included  in  the  genus  Muscahy  the  older  authors, 
and  Muscida  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  group  of  the 
second  great  division  of  two-winged  flies  (the  Brachocera), 
in  which  the  antennae  are  short  and  composed  of  only  three 
joints,  and  the  joints  of  the  palpi  are  reduced  to  one  or 
two. 

In  the  most  recent  work  on  Dipterous  insects*  the  sec- 
tion Brachocera  is  divided  into  three  groups: — first,  the 
Hexachoetes,  in  which  the  proboscis  is  composed  of  six  setae 
in  the  females ;  the  palpi  are  ovate  and  elevated  in  the 
males,  conical  and  decumbent  in  the  females,  and  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  setse ;  the  third  joint  of  the  antennee 
curved. 

The  second  subdivision,  Tetrachoetes,  is  thus  charac- 
terised : — proboscis  composed  of  four  setse  ;  palpi  generally 
adhering  to  the  base  of  the  setco ;  third  joint  of  the  antennse 
either  cur^  ed  or  simple,  with  the  stylet  usually  terminal ; 
wings  generally  with  four  or  five  posterior  cells. 

In  the  third  subdivision,  Dichoetes,  the  proboscis  has  only 
two  setse,  the  palpi  are  generally  placed  on  the  base  of  the 
proboscis,  and  the  stylet  is  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  third  joint  of  the  antennse :  the  wings  have  usually  but 
one  submarginal  cell ;  three  posterior  cells ;  the  anal  cell  is 
usually  short,  and  there  are  sometimes  no  transverse  cells. 

The  subsection  Athericera,  which  forms  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  great  group  Dichoetes,  is  distinguished  by 
the  sucker  being  enclosed  in  the  proboscis ;  the  antennse 
having  the  last  joint  usually  pateliiform.  In  the  Muscidts 
the  proboscis  is  always  very  distinct  and  susceptible  of  being 
entirely  retracted  within  the  oral  cavity ;  the  sucker  is  com- 
posed of  two  pieces ;  the  stylet  of  the  antennee  is  usually 
plumose  to  the  apex ;  the  body  is  short  and  tolerably  broad ; 
the  eyes,  in  the  male  sex,  are  usually  contiguous. 

The  genus  Musca,  as  now  restricted,  contains  such  spe- 
cies as  have  the  third  joint  of  the  antennse  twice  or  three 

*  '  Hbtdre  Natorellc  des  Insectei— Dipt^t/  par  M.  Macqunrt.  in  the  *  Suites 
it  Bafibu.* 


times  as  large  as  the  second ;  the  first  posterior  cellule  of 
the  wings  extends  to  the  margin. 

The  common  house-flv  (Mueca  domestica  of  authors)  af- 
fords a  familiar  example  of  this  genus,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  The  larvsD,  called  maggots, 
live  in  putrid  substances. 

MUSCLE  is  an  animal  tissue  composed  of  bundles  of 
soft  and  usually  reddish  fibres,  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
power  of  contracting. 

The  muscles  are  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  voluntary 
and  the  involuntary.  The  former  class,  those  over  which 
the  will  exercises  a  direct  control,  are  subservient  to  all  the 
actions  by  which  the  animal  is  placed  in  active  relation  with 
the  external  world,  as  in  all  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  of 
speech,  of  the  eyes,  ears,  &c.,  and  they  are  therefore  often 
called  the  muscles  of  animal  hfe ;  the  latter  class,  compre- 
hending those  whose  actions  are  connected  with  the  inter- 
nal and  nutritive  functions  of  the  body,  over  which  the  will 
has  no  immediate  or  constant  control)  form  the  muscular 
system  of  organic  life,  as  the  heart,  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  &c. 

Each  voluntary  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel 
or  nearly  parallel  fleshy  bundles,  enclosed  in  coverings  of 
cellular  tissue,  by  which  each  is  connected  with  and  at  the 
same  time  isolated  from  those  adjacent  to  it.  Each  bundle 
is  again  divided  into  smaller  fasciculi  similarly  ensheathed, 
and  so  on  through  an  uncertain  number  of  gradations  till 
one  arrives  at  the  muscular  fibre,  the  only  definite  and  fixed 
form  in  the  system,  and  the  only  part  which  possesses  cha- 
racters common  to  the  muscles  of  all  classes  of  animals  The 
muscles  being  thus  divided,  each  fibre  or  each  fasciculus  may 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  contractile  organ,  which  though 
usually  acting  in  concert  with  those  adjacent  to  it,  is  capa- 
ble of  independent  contraction  ;  and  the  power  of  a  whole 
muscle  will  thus  be  ecjual  to  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  iU 
separate  fibres,  and  will  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  their 
number. 

The  voluntary  muscular  fibre  is  of  a  cylindrical  or  prisma- 
tic form ;  its  diameter  (taking  the  average  of  the  results  of 
several  observations)  is  J^  of  an  inch,  and  it  varies  in  length 
in  different  muscles.  Each  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of 
extremely  delicate  cellular  tissue,  and  is  marked  externally 
by.  transverse  strise,  by  which  it  is  at  once  distinguished 
ttom  the  fibre  peculiar  to  any  other  tissue. 

The  muscular  fibre  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  glutinous  fluid  and  numerous  very  minute  filamenU. 
These  filaments  are  delicate  cylindrical  threads,  about  jj^s^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  100  of  them  are  arranged 
parallel  to  each  other  within  the  fibre. 

In  the  involuntary  musdes  the  fibres  and  fasciculi  are  not 
arranged  in  parallel  lines,  but  form  varied  interlacements, 
crossing  and  appearing  to  anastomose  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  present  only  a  trace  of  the  general  direction  in  which  they 
act.  The  fasciculi  are  connected  by  less  cellular  tissue  than 
those  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  They  are  generally  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  the  fibres  are  not  marked  by  transverse 
strifiB,  except  those  of  the  heart,  on  which  they  are  faintly 
visible. 

All  the  muscles  re(5eive  large  arteries  and  veins  from  the 
trunks  passing  near  to  them,  whose  branches  run  in  the 
cellular  interspaces  between  the  fasciculi,  and  form  at  last 
an  irregular  network  among  the  fibres.  They  receive  also 
a  large  supply  of  nerves,  probably  more  than  any  other  or- 
gans in  the  body.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  brahi  and  spinal 
chord  is  for  the  supply  of  nerves  through  which  the  will 
may  act  upon  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  through  which  their 
motions  may  be  excited  by  other  stimuli.  The  involuntary 
muscles  are  chiefly  supplied  from  the  ganglionic  or  sympa- 
thetic system  of  nerves.    [Nerve.] 

Chemically,  the  muscles  are  composed  chiefly  of  fibrine. 
Those  of  animals,  which  form  a  large  portion  of  our  food, 
have  been  carefully  analyzed  by  Berzclius  and  many  others, 
who  have  found  that  the  muscular  tissue  generally  contains 
about  77  per  cent,  of  water,  the  rest  being  composed  of  fleshy 
fibre  or  fibrine,  a  small  quantity  of  fat  and  gelatine,  albu- 
men, and  colouring  matter,  and  a  number  of  peculiar  extracts, 
of  which  the  chief  are  osmazome,  on  which  the  odour  of 
meats  depends,  and  zomidine,  from  which  they  acquire  their 
peculiar  flavour.  The  nutritive  qualities  of  meat  are,  cceteris 
paribus^  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fibrine  which 
it  contains;  and  this  may  generally  be  judged  of  by  the 
strength  and  ruddinesst)f  the  fibres :  hence  the  more  nutritious 
quality  of  the  muscles  of)^iji^ylji^;avof^^oung  animals,  and 
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of  those  parts  of  animals  which  are  most  exercised ;  though 
for  cooking  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  toughness  of  fibre 
which  usually  coincides  with  great  strength  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fibrine. 

The  colour  of  the  muscles  is  dependent  partly  on  the 
blood  which  they  contain,  but  chiefly  on  a  peculiar  colouring 
matter,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  blood,  which  is  fixed  in 
their  tissue.  Their  colour  is  distinctly  though  remotely 
connected  with  the  quantity  and  condition  of  red  blood  in 
the  system,  and  its  depth  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  robustness 
and  full  health.  Thus  in  all  quadrupeds  and  birds  the  mus- 
cles are  more  or  less  red^and  the  colour  is  deepest  in  the 
parts  which  are  most  actively  employed,  but  pale  and  scarcely 
perceptible  in  those  which  have  not  been  frequently  exerted, 
and  (uso  in  those  animals  which,  by  being  closely  stalled  and 
stabled,  are  killed  in  a  condition  of  great  debility ;  hence 
the  difference  between  red  and  white  meats.  In  amphibia, 
which  have  less  red  blood  than  mammalia  and  birds,  the 
muscles  are  usually  pale :  in  fish,  which  have  still  less,  they 
are»  with  the  exception  of  the  heart,  and  those  which  move 
the  fins  and  are  particularly  exerted,  quite  white.  There 
are  however  some  exceptions,  as  the  salmon  and  tunny. 
In  animals  of  a  still  lower  order,  the  muscles,  though  still 
preserving  the  same  structure,  are  all  quite  white. 

The  peculiar  vital  power  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  its  con- 
tractility ;  that  is,  the  power  which  its  fibres  possess,  when 
stimulate  by  the  will  or  other  means,  of  shortening  them- 
selves, and  thus  approximating  the  points  to  which  their  ex- 
tremities are  attached.  When  muscles  contract,  they  become 
shorter,  harder,  and  thicker,  but  their  actual  size  remains 
the  same,  for  what  they  lose  in  len^h  they  exactly  gain  in 
breadth  and  thickness.  The  fasciculi  are  also  wrinkled 
or  thrown  into  undulated  lines,  which  are  most  visible  when 
the  contraction  is  least  powerful  and  rather  trembling,  and 
the  fibres  vibrate  so  as  to  produce  a  distinct  sound.  The 
more  powerful  the  contraction,  the  more  rapid  are  the  vibra- 
tions oTthe  muscular  fibres,  the  higher  the  note  which  they 
produce,  and  the  greater  the  difficultv  of  perceiving  them 
with  the  eye.  The  simplest  method  of  observing  the  sound 
of  muscular  contraction  is  that  which  Dr.  Wollaston  pointed 
out  ('Croonian  Lecture,'  1809) ;  when  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
or  of  one  of  the  fingers  is  put  into  the  external  ear,  while 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  former  are  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
a  sound  is  heard  like  that  of  carriages  running  rapidly  over 
a  distant  stone  pavement  This  sound  is  not  heard  when  the 
same  degree  of  pressure  is  applied  to  the  same  part  by  any 
other  means  than  those  in  which  muscular  contraction  is  con- 
cerned. By  rubbing  a  piece  of  stick  over  the  notched  edge 
of  a  board  so  as  to  produce  a  similar  sound,  and  counting 
the  number  of  notches  whose  edges  were  struck  in  a  given 
time.  Dr.  Wollaston  concluded  that  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  a  contracted  muscle  is  between  twenty  and  thirty 
in  a  second.  The  sound  thus  produced  has  acquired  great 
importance  firom  its  application  in  auscultation.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  [Heart],  and  as  some 
modification  in  its  tone  and  intensity  must  be  produced  by 
the  morbid  changes  to  which  that  organ  is  subject,  .it  affords 
one  of  the  indications  for  the  diagnosis  of  its  diseases. 

The  relaxation  of  a  muscle  presents  phenomena  exactlv 
the  converse  of  those  of  its  contraction.  The  power  by  which 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  lengthened  after  having  contracted 
is  generally  the  extension  to  which,  when  they  cease  to  act, 
they  are  subjected  by  some  other  muscles  (their  antagonists), 
whose  action  is  the  opposite  of  their  own.  The  hollow  in- 
voluntary muscles  are  usually  extended  after  contraction  by 
the  accumulation  of  fluids  or  other  substances  forced  into 
their  cavities  by  some  external  power.  It  maybe  yet  a 
question  whether  muscles  have  a  vital  and  independent 
power  of  dilatation  as  well  as  of  contraction,  but  on  the 
whole  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  their  possessing  such  a 
IMver,  for  the  heart  will  contract  and  dilate  when  emptv,  if 
oTcemal  stimuli  are  applied,  and  the  hearts  of  reptiles  when 
hung  in  the  air  will  sometimes  go  on  contracting  and  dilat- 
ing till  they  arc  nearly  dry  and  stiff.  Were  there  no  vital 
power  of  dilatation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  heart 
or  any  other  muscle  when  separated  from  the  body  should, 
after  having  once  contracted,  be  dilated  so  as  to  be  able  to 
contract  again. 

When  muscles  shorten  however  it  is  not  always  by  an 
exercise  of  their  peculiar  vital  contractility,  but  often  by 
their  elasticity,  by  which,  like  all  the  other  tissues,  they  are 
always  maintained  in  a  certain  degree  of  tension.  Thus 
then  a  muscle  is  divided,  its  en&  retract  as  well  after  , 
P.  C,  No.  979. 


death,  or  when  its  nerves  are  cut,  as  during  life  and  health. 
It  is  by  this  power  that  muscles,  after  having  been  much 
extended,  generally  return  to  their  natural  size ;  thus  when 
a  muscle  on  one  side  of  the  joint  of  any  limb  shortens,  it  is 
evident  that  its  antagonist  on  the  opposite  side  must  be 
lengthened  in  the  same  proportion,  and  when  the  contract- 
ing muscle  ceases  to  act,  the  elasticity  of  the  extended  one 
(increased  by  the  tension  to  which  it  has  been  subjected) 
will  be  alone  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  restore  the  limb  to 
its  position  of  rest 

The  actual  power  with  which  a  muscle  contracts  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  fibres  and  inversely  as 
their  length.  Hence  in  all  the  muscles  in  which  great 
strength  is  required,  as  in  the  chief  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
and  hip,  the  fibres  do  not  run  straight  from  the  general  point 
of  origin  to  that  of  insertion,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the  muscle 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  portions,  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  short  fibres  are  attached  to  separate  points  within 
the  muscle,  so  that  they  may  act  separately,  or,  when  great 
exertion  is  necessary,  altogether,  and  with  far  greater  power 
than  a  smaller  number  of  long  straight  fibres  could.  The 
strength  of  a  muscle  is  very  commonly  increased  by  its 
fibres  not  running  parallel  to  the  line  in  which  the  muscle 
has  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  obliquity  to  that  line.  Thus  in  many  muscles 
the  fibres  and  fasciculi  are  attached  obliquely  to  one  or 
both  sides  of  a  tendon,  as  the  fibres  of  a  featner  are  attached 
to  its  shaft ;  by  which  arrangement,  though  each  muscular 
fibre  contracts  in  its  own  direction,  the  general  result  of 
their  contraction  and  the  direction  in  which  the  resistance 
will  act  upon  tliera  forms  an  oblique  angle  with  their  direc- 
tion and  much  of  the  danger  of  their  being  ruptured  is 
removed.  There  are  indeed  but  few  instances  of  rectilineal 
muscles  in  the  body ;  in  nearly  all,  the  fibres  are  placed 
more  or  less  obliquely  to  the  line  in  which  they  have  to 
draw  the  part  to  which  they  are  attached ;  a  plan  by  which, 
though  individually  they  lose  in  active  power,  they  gain  in 
resistance,  and  by  which  a  far  greater  number  may  in  the 
the  same  space  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  given  point. 

An  almost  infinite  variety  of  arrangement  is  found  in 
the  muscular  fibres  adapted  to  tbo  especial  purpose  which 
each  muscle  has  to  fulfil,  whether  it  be  chiefly  strength  of 
action,  or  rapidity  or  extent  of  motion ;  and  all  are  guided 
by  the  nicest  mechanical  rules.  Wherever  strength  is  more 
necessary  than  a  wide  extent  of  motion,  the  fibres  are  in- 
creased in  number  and  placed  obliquely  to  the  direction  of 
the  resistance ;  wherever  extent  of  motion  is  more  needed 
than  strength,  the  fibres  are  long  and  run  almost  straight 
from  one  point  to  the  other,  so  as  to  give  the  full  benefit  of 
their  contraction ;  where  velocity  is  required,  they  are  placed 
at  a  part  of  a  lever  close  by  the  centre  of  motion,  the  resist- 
ance being  placed  on  a  part  more  distant  from  the  centre. 
In  general  the  absolute  power  exerted  by  a  muscle  in  con- 
tracting is  much  less  than  its  efficient  power,  a  great  port  of 
its  force  being  lost  in  its  being  inserted  obliquely  on  the 
lever  which  it  has  to  move,  or  in  the  distance  of  the  resistance 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  in  the  resistance  which  other 
muscles  and  the  adjacent  tissues,  which  have  to  be  extended, 
present,  &c.  But  it  is  constantly  found  that  where  power 
IS  lost,  a  corresponding  gain  of  velocity  or  extent  of  motion, 
or  of  convenience  and  compactness  of  form,  and  readiness  of 
action,  is  obtained. 

MUSCLE,  or  MUSSEL.    [Mytilid*.] 

MUSES  {Mu9€et  in  Latin ;  TAov^ai,  in  Greek),  the  name  ot 
certain  sister  goddesses  in  the  Greek  mythology,  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
the  sciences  of  history  and  astronomy.  The  original  concep- 
tion of  the  Muses  must  be  sought  for  in  that  disposition  of 
the  human  mind  which  prompts  us  to  embody  abstract  ideas 
in  a  sensuous  form.  Such  seems  likewise  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  Graces,  Fates,  Furies,  and  other  mythological 
nersonages  of  that  class.  [Graces.]  In  the  instance  of  the 
Muses,  the  powers  of  memory,  music,  and  song  were  per- 
sonified into  individual  goddesses,  who  were  supposea  to 
inspire  men  with  these  gifts.  At  first  the  Muses  were  said 
to  be  only  three :  Mneme,  that  is, '  memory ;'  Melete,  or '  me- 
ditation ;*  and  Aoide,  or  *  song ;'  and  they  resided  of  old  on 
Mount  Hehcon  in  Boeotia.  (Pausanias,  ix.  29.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  poet  Alcman,  the}[  were  the  daughters  of  Uranus 
and  Grsea,  or  the  earth.  Cicero  {De  Natura  Deorwn,  iii. 
21)  mentions  four,  namely,  Thelxinoe,  *  mind-soother ; ' 
Arche,  or  '  beginning  ;*  Aoide ;  and  Melete ;  and  he  says 
that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  second  Jupiter.    [Jitpx* 
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TER.]  He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  were  other  Muses,  nine 
in  number,  born  of  the  third  Jupiter  (the  son  of  Saturn) 
and  of  Mnemosyne ;  and  also  a  third  family  of  Muses,  called 
Pierides  by  the  poets,  who  were  the  daughters  of  the  thinl 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  were  similar  in  their  names  and 
equal  in  number  to  the  preceding.  Hesiod,  in  his  *  Theo- 
gony'  (53),  reckons  nine  Muses,  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Mnemosyne,  and  gives  their  names  as  follows : — Calliope, 
Clio,  Melpomene,  Thalia,  Euterpe,  Terpsichore,  Erato, 
Polyhymnia,  and  Urania,  and  he  says  that  Pieria  in  Ma- 
cedonia was  their  first  dwelling-place.  These  are  the 
Muses  generally  alluded  to  by  the  poets.  It  appears  that 
the  worship  of  the  Muses  was  introduced  from  Macedonia 
into  BoBotia,  Phocis,  and  other  parts  of  Hellas.  The  story 
of  iSie  contest  of  the  Muses  with  the  nine  daughters  of 
Pierus,  a  Macedonian,  who  pretended  to  rival  the  Muses  in 
singing,  but  were  vanquished  and  changed  into  magpies 
(Ovidius,  Metamorph,,v.)  may  have  been,  as  some  critics  have 
conjectured,  an  allegory  originating  in  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Greeks,  to  show  their  superiority  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  over  their  Macedonian  neighbours.  The  Thracian 
bard  Thamyris  tried  a  like  chance,  with  a  like  result :  he 
had  his  eyes  put  out  and  was  deprived  of  his  lyre. 

Homer  mentions  the  Muses  as  the  goddesses  of  son^, 
who  inhabited  lofty  Olympus,  but  he  does  not  specify  theur 
number  or  names.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  he  in- 
vokes them,  *  to  whom  all  things  are  known,'  to  assist  his 
memory  while  he  is  enumerating  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 
forces  at  Troy.  The  occupations  of  the  Muses  were  sing- 
ing, dancing,  and  attending  the  banquets  of  the  Gods. 
They  were  the  attendants  of  Apollo  and  also  of  Bacchus. 
The  name  Musa  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  a 
Greek  verb  which  means  *  to  discover,'  because  the  Muses 
were  said  to  be  acauainted  with  recondite  mysteries  and 
future  events ;  but  tliis  etymology  is  mere  trifling,  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  They  were  represented  as 
handsome  and  modest  virgins,  dressed  in  long  tunics,  with 
Wreaths  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  palm  leaves  on  their  heads.  It 
was  only  in  later  ages  that  peculiar  attributes  were  given  to 
each  of  them  by  the  artists,  and  a  peculiar  department  of 
science  was  assigned  to  each  by  the  poets.  In  several 
paintings  of  Hcrculaneum  they  are  represented  with  their 
respective  attributes,  and  with  their  respective  names  writ- 
ten under  each.  By  comparing  these  with  several  rilievos, 
medals,  and  mosaics,  their  identity  becomes  confirmed. 
(Millin,  GaUrie  Mt/thologique,  plates  19  to  23,  and  expla- 
nation thereof.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  them,  with  the 
allegorical  meaning  of  their  names : — 

Clio,  from  cleio,  *  to  celebrate  glorious  deeds,'  is  repre- 
sented with  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  and  also  sometimes  with  a 
'scrinium'  to  keep  MSS.  in,  by  her  side.  She  has  been 
styled  the  Muse  of  History. 

Calliope,  *  fine  voice,'  is  represented  with  tablets  and  a 
style ;  sometimes  with  a  trumpet  in  her  hand ;  in  some  in- 
stances, as  at  Herculaneum,  with  a  scroll  like  Clio.  She 
was  the  Epic  Muse. 

Melpomene,  *  the  singer,*  wears  a  royal  diadem  round 
her  head,  and  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves,  with  cothurni  on  her 
feet ;  a  mask  in  one  hand,  and  a  club  in  the  other.  She 
was  the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 

Thalia,  *  the  joyous,'  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  is  also  crowned 
with  vine  leaves,  has  a  crook  in  one  hand  and  a  grotesque 
mask  in  the  other. 

Euterpe,  '  the  pleasing,'  carries  a  double  flute.  She  pre- 
sided over  music. 

Terpsichore, '  dance-loving,'  carried  a  lyre,  and  presided 
over  lyric  poetry  and  dance. 

Erato,  •  the  lovely,'  carries  also  a  lyre.  She  was  the  Muse 
of  elegy  and  amatory  song. 

Polyhymnia,  *of  many  songs,'  is  represented  wrapped  up 
in  her  cloak,  and  buried  in  meditation,  with  the  fore-finger  of 
her  right  hand  across  her  mouth,  in  token  of  reserve  and 
caution.  She  was  the  Muse  of  religious  song,  allegories, 
and  mythical  strains. 

Urania,  '  the  heavenly,'  has  the  elobe  and  compasses  in 
her  hands,  which  are  the  emblems  of  her  calling,  astronomy. 
The  corruption  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  pervaded 
mythological  symbols,  did  not  spare  the  Muses,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  their  chastity  denied  by  several  writers. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  Ovid,  and  others,  Clio  had  Or- 
pheus by  Apollo,  Euterpe  had  RhcBSUs  by  the  Strymon, 
Calliope  was  the  mother  of  the  Sirens  by  Achelous,  &c. 
The  favourite  haunts  of  the  Muses  were,  Mount  Parnas* 


sus  in  Phocis,  Helicon  in  Bcootia,  Pierius,  Pindus,  and 
Olympus,  in  Thessaly,  &c.  The  swan,  the  nightingale, 
and  the  grasshopner  were  sacred  to  them.  The  Roman 
poets  called  the  Muses  Camense,  an  Etruscan  name — for  it 
appears  that  the  Etruscans  had  also  their  Muses  (Micali) — 
and  also  Pierides. 

(Creuzer,  Symbolik  und  Mytholofie  ;  Petersen,  De  Mur 
sarum  Origine,  in  Miinters  Miscellanea  Hqfniensia; 
Hermannus,  De  Musis  Jluvialibus  ;  Millin,  GaUrie  Mytholo  - 
gioue ;  Keightley's  Mythology  qfAntient  Greece  and  Italy  J) 
MUSE'UM,  a  place  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  from  tho 
Greek  Mouseion  {Uovcttov) ;  hence  any  place  where  learn- 
ing is  pursued,  or  which  is  set  apart  as  a  repository  for 
things  that  have  some  immediate  relation  to  the  arts,  is 
so  termed.  The  earliest  institution  we  are  acquainted  with 
which  received  this  appellation  was  the  museum  founded  at 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  buildings  of 
this  institution  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.     (Suet,  Claud..  42.) 

MUSGRAVE,  WILUAM.  born  in  1657,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.  In  1684  he  became  secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  In  1691  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Exeter, 
where  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  where  he  died  in 
1721.  Dr.  Musgrave  was  a  good  scholar,  and  well  versed  in 
antiquity.  He  published — 1,  *  Geta  Britannicus,'  being  the 
life  of  Creta  by  (3apitolinus,  with  notes,  to  which  he  added 
a  dissertation  by  way  of  commentary.  2,  'Julii  Vitalis 
Epitaph iuro,  cum  Notis  Oiticis  H.  Dodwelli,  et  Common- 
tario  Guil.  Musgrave.*  This  is  a  commentary  on  a  Roman 
epitaph  found  near  Bath.  3, '  De  Aquilis  Komanis  Epii»- 
tola.'  4,  *  De  Legionibus  Epistola.'  5,  *  Belgium  Britan- 
nicum,  in  quo  illius  limites,  Fluvii,  Urbes,  Vise  Militares, 
Populus,  Lingua,  Dei,  Monumenta,  aliaque  permulta  cla- 
rius  et  uberius  exponuntur/  8vo.,  1719.  He  wrote  also 
several  medical  works. 

MUSGRAVE.  SAMUEL.  M.D..  the  grandson  uf  the 
above,  also  practised  as  a  physician  in  Exeter,  and  died 
there  in  1782.  Besides  a  few  works  on  medical  subjects, 
he  was  the  author  of  *  Exercitationes  in  Euripidem,*  8vo., 
Leyden,  1762;  *  Animadversiones  in  Sophoclem,*  3  vols. 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1800 ;  and  *Two  Dissertations— 1,  On  the  My- 
thology of  the  Greeks ;  2,  An  Examination  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Objections  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Olympiads.' 
He  also  assisted  in  the  edition  of  Euripides,  4  vols.  8vo.y 
Oxfoi-d,  1778.  Schweighaiiser,  in  his  edition  of  Appian» 
has  cited  many  of  Musgrave's  emendations  and  conjectures 
on  that  author  iVom  the  marginal  notes  in  Musgrave*s  copy 
of  Appian.  Schweighaiiser  jusUy  calls  him  a  good  Greek 
scholar  and  an  acute  critic. 

MUSHROOM.  The  species  of  mushroom  nsually  cul- 
tivated is  the  Agaricus  campestris.  In  the  order  of  fungi, 
which  includes  that  plant,  most  species  are  poisonous,  and 
fatal  consequences  have  resulted  from  ignorance  of  the 
characters  by  which  the  wholesome  mushroom  is  distin- 
guished from  such  allied  species  as  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  it.  These  characters  have  been  already  pointed 
out.  [Agaricus.]  What  remains  to  be  notieed  relates  to 
cultivation. 

Mushrooms  are  indigenous ;  they  spring  up  abundantly 
in  fields  where  cattle  have  been  pastured,  if  the  soil  and 
temperature  prove  favourable  for  the  development  of  the 
spawn,  a  term  which  is  applied  to  the  substance  in  which 
tne  reproductive  principle  is  embodied,  which  nresents  to 
the  nak^  eye  the  appearance  of  whitish  mouldiness,  and 
which  is  in  reality  the  fiocculent  subterranean  stem,  while 
the  mushroom  itself  is  the  fruit.  In  this  state  spawn  may 
be  kept  for  years  if  moisture  be  withheld;  but  if  the  latter 
be  supplied,  in  conjunction  with  a  proper  degree  of  tem- 
perature, it  is  further  developed  into  white  filaments  and 
tubercles,  which  ultimately  rise  above  the  soil  in  the  fbr||^ 
of  mushrooms.  These  spring  up  sometimes  singly*  but  fiw 
quently  in  a  gregarious  manner. 

Mushrooms  appear  in  the  fields  chiefly  after  Midsnm 
mer,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  most  abundantly 
in  September.  On  a  ten  years'  average  the  temperature  of 
these  months  respectively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
has  been  found  to  be  64^  62^  and  57'*;  and  in  the  same 
periods  the  temperature  of  the  earth  one  foot  below  the  sur- 
fsoe  is  a  few  degrees  higher ;  but  at  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches,  where  the  vegetating  spawn  is  situated,  the 
temperature  in  hot  sunny  weather  is  frequently  as  high  as 
SO"*.    Whilst  suoh  hot  weather  eontinaeiy  mushioom»  9X9 
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rarely  met  with';  butwhen  the  atmosphwe  changes  to  ahumid 
state,  and  vhen  the  earth  becomes  sufficiently  moistened 
and  lowered  in  temperature,  in  consequence  of  rain  and  ab- 
sence of  sun-heat,  to  cetween  60®  and  65^  mushrooms  become 
plentiful.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  spawn  will  not  be 
injured  by  a  heat  of  80**  during  what  may  be  termed  its 
underground  state  of  progression.  This  is  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  spawn  introduced  into  melon-frames  when  the 
beds  are  moulded,  increases  whilst  the  melons  are  grown  in 
a  heat  of  about  80°,  and  when  the  melon  crop  is  over,  the 
frame  cleared,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  naturally  abated,  a 
gentle  watering,  with  shade,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
up  an  excellent  crop  of  mushrooms  from  the  spawn  so  de- 
posited. It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  that  the 
spawn  requires  a  high  temperature  for  its  diffusion ;  but 
when  this  has  taken  place  a  declining  temperature  is  requi- 
site, till  gradually  the  bottom  heat  is  lowered  to  60®  or  65*, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  limited  between  55®  and  65®, 
when  the  production  first  appears  above  the  soil. 

With  regard  to  moisture  it  may  be  observed  that  a  dry 
atmosphere  is  injurious,  not  only  to  artificial  crops,  but  also 
to  those  in  the  fields ;  for  the  latter  warm  foggy  momincs 
are  most  favourable,  and  these  should  be  imitated  as  closely 
in  cultivation  as  circumstances  will  permit.  A  gentle  steam 
is  more  easily  maintained  in  mushroom-houses  than  in 
structures  adapted  for  other  subjects  of  cultivation  where 
light  is  an  object  of  importance ;  but  mushrooms  do  not  re- 
quire its  agency,  and  consequently  a  glass  roof  is  unneces- 
sary :  on  the  contrary,  the  roof  and  walls  where  they  are 
intended  to  be  grown  should  be  composed  of  such  sub- 
stances as  will  cause  the  least  possible  condensation  of  the 
internal  vapour,  and  which  are  m  other  respects  eligible  for 
the  purpose. 

A  thatched  roof  of  a  good  thickness  is  very  proper ;  a 
slated  or  tiled  one  is  on  the  contrary  objectionable  unless  a 
ceiling  be  formed  under  it  If  the  cavity  between  the  ceiling 
and  the  external  covering  were  filled  with  dry  moss,  a  more 
complete  protection  would  be  formed  against  any  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat,  an  object  of  importance 
towards  success  either  in  the  cold  winter  months  or  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  summer. 

The  materials  of  which  beds  for  the  growth  of  mushrooms 
are  composed  usually  contain  spawn ;  but  as  they  may  or 
may  not  nappcn  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
some,  in  order  that  it  may  be  introduced  when  the  beds  are 
in  the  best  state  for  accelerating  its  development.  Spawu 
may  be  purchased ;  or  a  small  quantity  having  been  pro- 
cured about  old  melon-beds,  horse-tracks  under  cover,  dry 
places  where  cattle  usually  take  shelter,  or  elsewhere,  it  may 
be  propagated  by  incorporating  to  the  consistency  of  mortar  a 
quantity  of  horse-droppings,  cow-dung,  and  loam ;  and  if  the 
last  be  taken  from  places  where  mushrooms  have  been 
grown,  so  much  the  better.  This  composition,  or  in  fact  any 
one  of  a  similar  kind  that  may  be  equally  adapted  for  a 
matrix  wh^ein  the  spawn  may  extend  itself,  should  be 
spread  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  afterwards  cut  into 
cakes,  or  formed  into  small  flat  bricks  with  one  or  two  holes 
in  each,  into  which  portions  of  the  previously  collected 
spawn  are  inserted.  The  bricks  should  be  in  a  firm  state 
when  the  spawn  is  introduced,  but  not  dry.  The  whole 
should  then  be  formed  into  a  pile,  not  too  compact,  some 
spawny  soil  being  sprinkled  as  the  strata  are  being  depo- 
sited, if  such  can  be  readily  obtained*  and  a  covering  of  hot 
dung  applied.  In  a  short  time  the  spawn  becomes  diffused 
throughout  the  mass ;  and  whenever  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  the  bricks  must  be  uncovered  and  allowed  to  dry, 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  vegetation  in 
the  spawn  till  it  is  required  for  use. 

Various  compositions  have  been  successfully  employed  in 
the  formation  of  mushroom-beds.  Horse-dung,  chiefly  fresh 
droppines,  or  with  only  some  of  the  shortest  litter  inter- 
mixed, IS  however  principally  esteemed ;  and  such  should 
be  collected  when  the  horses  are  not  on  green  food,  but 
are  being  fed  on  corn,  or  on  corn  and  hav.  If  the  beds 
are  intended  to  be  formed  of  considerable  thickness,  which 
some  prefer  because  they  continue  longer  in  a  bearing  state, 
then  it  is  proper  that  the  fresh  dung  should  be  mix^  with 
some  old  hot-bed  materials,  or  with  light  loam,  in  such 
proportion  as  will  prevent  a  too  violent  fermentation.  In 
all  cases  the  composition  should  only  possess  sufficient 
moisture  to  induce  fermentation.  It  may  then  be  com- 
pactly deposited  in  any  dark  situation  where  the  temperature 
and  moderate  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  rendered 


congenial,  either  in  boxes  that  are  moveable  or  in  such  as 
are  fixed  on  purpose  along  the  walls  of  a  shed  or  mushroom- 
house,  the  construction  of  which  may  be  that  of  any  con- 
venient form,  provided  its  adaptation  to  the  principles  here 
mentioned  be  kept  in  view.  The  bed  should  not  however 
be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ground,  unless  under  cir- 
cumstances which  may  occasion  the  latter  to  possess  a 
temperature  of  between  60®  and  65^. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  materials  should  not  ferment 
higher  than  80°;  when  slowly  on  the  decline  from  this 
temperature,  the  spawn  should  be  introduced  by  inserting 
small  pieces  merely  within  the  surface  of  the  bed,  through 
which  It  will  soon  become  diffused ;  and  whilst  this  is  being 
effected,  a  covering  of  rich  loam  to  the  depth  of  two  inches 
is  spread  over  the  bed,  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
materials,  should  be  rendered  very  compact 

Extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness  are  alike  to  be  avoided. 
Waterings,  when  at  all  necessary,  should  be  light ;  and  it  is 
particularly  essential  that  the  water  should  be  of  an  equal 
temperature  with  the  bed.  A  covering  of  hay  and  mats  is 
very  useful  for  preserving  uniformity  of  temperature  and 
moisture  in  the  beds,  especially  in  situations  not  adapted  for 
having  the  regulation  of  these  conditions  fully  at  command. 

As  wooden  shelves  or  boxes  are  soon  rotted  by  the  dung, 
brick  arches  have  been  in  some  cases  substituted;  but  these 
occupy  much  space.  Slate  would  be  a  better  materia], 
since  it  can  be  had  of  ample  dimensions  and  of  sufficient 
strength.  The  shelves  may  be  of  any  convenient  width ; 
but  in  order  to  contain  a  sufficient  depth  of  materials  for 
producing  the  requisite  degree  of  fermentation,  the  front 
ledge  ou^ht  to  be  at  least  eight  inches  deep. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  slate  on  account 
of  its  not  absorbing  moisture,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  occa^ 
sions  condensation.  Moisture  may  indeed  be  observed  to  be 
very  copiously  deposited  on  slate,  but  this  only  takes  place 
when  the  temperature  of  the  slate  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
air  m  contact  with  it  Therefore  in  a  mushroom-house 
properly  regulated  no  condensation  would  take  place,  for  as 
the  materials  of  the  beds  are  at  least  always  as  warm  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  in  generally  more  so,  the 
slates  in  contact  must  be  equally  warm,  and  consequently 
not  liable  to  the  above  objection. 

MUSIC  {Musiqitc,  Fr. ;  Musica,  Lat. ;  Mowof^,  Gr.,  from 
liovaa,  a  mtise  or  song)  is  the  artistic  union  of  inarticulate 
sounds  and  rhythm,  exciting  agreeable  sensations,  and 
raising  mental  images  and  emotions  directly  or  indirectly 
pleasing.  Such  is  pure  unmixed  music.  When  conjoined 
to  poetry,  it  is  an  art  not  of  diminished  importance,  but 
of  a  dependent  nature,  its  office  then  being  to  enforce  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  add  a  colouring  to  them.  As  an 
adjunctit  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  language;  combined 
with  the  sister  art,  it  becomes  a  highly  ornamented  kind  of 
eloquence.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  we  widely  differ 
from  one  who  has  been  looked  up  to  as  an  unquestion- 
able  authority,  from  the  celebrated  Rousseau,  whose  well- 
known  definition  of  music—'  Tart  de  combiner  des  sons 
d'une  manibre  agr^able  4  Toreille  *  {the  art  qf  combining 
sounds  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear) — has  been  so  gene- 
rally received,  and  even  adopted  by  those  whose  capacities  and 
knowledge  might  have  enabled  them  to  take  a  much  more 
enlarged  view  of  the  subject  One  very  learned  Frenchman 
however  has  repudiated  the  degrading  description  given  by 
his  distinguished  countryman :  M.  Vuloteau  stamps  it  with 
the  epithets  insignificant  and  vulgar,  considering  it  absurd 
and  puerile :  for  with  as  much  propriety  might  oratory  be 
be  described  as  the  art  qf  combimng  words  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  or  painting  ^  the  art  qf  combining 
clours  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Music  is  a  kind  of  language,  and  as  such,  says  Metas- 
tasio,  it  possesses  that  advantage  over  poetry  which  a  uni- 
versal language  has  over  a  particular  one;  for  this  last 
speaks  only  to  its  own  age  and  country ;  the  other  speaks 
to  all  ages  and  countries.  James  Harris,  in  his  philosophi- 
cal Discourse  on  Music,  PaitUing,  and  Poetry,  expresses 
the  same  opinion,  even  going  to  the  length  of  asserting, 
that  while  a  description  in  words  has  rarely  any  relation  to 
the  several  ideas  of  which  those  words  are  the  symbols, 
'  musical  imitations  are  intelligible  to  all  men/  Music  is  a 
language  that  speaks  by  imitating,  and  as  such  it  is  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  successfully  studied  the  art,  and 
likewise  by  mere  amateurs,  who,  with  httle  if  any  know* 
ledge  of  its  principles,  have  learnt  the  meaning  of  its  ex 
pressions  by  long  practice,  by  frequently  hearing  and  enjoy ' 
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ing  its  performance ;  hut  it  can  only  express  passion  and 
sentiment  very  generally,  and  commonly  fails  when  it 
attempts  to  particularise.  This  want  of  absolute  decision 
in  what  is  called  musical  language  is  by  some  writers 
reckoned  among  its  advantages,  because  it  gives  the 
hearer  great  latitude  in  interpreting  it,  which  he  usually 
does  in  a  manner  as  congenial  as  possible  to  his  own 
feelings  at  the  time.  Madame  de  Stael  goes  so  far  as 
to  prefer  instrumental  to  vocal  music,  on  account  of  the 
vagueness  which  she  thinks  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
former— that  very  same  vagueness  which  Fontenelle  meant 
to  impute  to  it  as  an  egregious  faulty  when,  in  a  transport 
of  impatience,  he  exclaimed,  •  Sonate,  aue  me  veux  tu  f ' 
Burke's  opinion  however  coincides  with  Madame  de  StaeTs, 
if  it  did  not  actually  prompt  it.  He  says, '  the  passions  may 
be  considerably  operated  upon,  without  presenting  any  image 
at  all,  by  certain  sounds  adapted  to  that  purpose,  of  which 
we  have  a  sufficient  proof  in  the  acknowledged  and  power- 
ful effects  of  instrumental  music*  He  however  soon  after- 
wards adds,  that '  in  reality  a  great  clearness  helps  but  little 
towards  affecting  the  passions,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  an  enemy 
to  all  enthusiasm  whatever.*  This  is  rather  startling  as  a 
general  proposition :  if  we  admit  it  as  applied  to  vocal  music, 
we  must,  dforiioriy  allow  that  the  finest  compositions  of 
that  kind,  which  certainly  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination 
of  the  hearer,  exercise  Utile  if  any  innuence  over  the  pas- 
sions. But  being  decidedly  opposed  to  such  an  opinion,  we 
must  condemn  it,  though  advanced  by  the  eminent  writer 
of  the  Enquiry  concerning  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful^  and 
supported  oy  the  distinguished  author  of  Allemagne,  No 
one  has  written  in  a  more  enthusiastic  strain  on  the  power 
of  music  in  imitating  than  Rousseau.  Tlie  reader  of  the 
article  'Imitation,'  in  his  Dictionary,  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  believing  all  that  is  said  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion, 
if  he  suffers  himself  to  be  convinced  by  the  florid,  declama- 
tory, extravagant  passage  to  which  we  allude.  The  writer 
of  the  first  Bridgewater  Treatise,  1>t,  Chalmers,  has  argued 
no  less  earnestly  in  favour  of  that  musical  language  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  *  Music,' he  says, '  apart  from  words,  is 
powerfully  fitted  both  to  represent  and  awaken  the  mental 
processes,  insomuch  that,  without  the  aid  of  spoken  cha- 
racters, many  a  story  of  deepest  interest  is  most  impressively 
told,  many  a  noble  or  tender  sentiment  is  most  emphati- 
cally conveyed  by  it The  power  and  expressiveness 

of  music  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  most  beauteous  adap- 
tation of  external  nature  to  the  moral  constitution  of 
man Its  sweetest  sounds  are  those  of  kind  affec- 
tion: its  Bublimest  sounds  are  those  most  expressive  of 
moral  heroism,  or  most  fitted  to  prompt  the  aspirations  and 
resolves  of  exalted  piety.'  Fontenelle,  on  one  side,  and 
Rousseau,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  other,  are  at  the  two 
extremes  on  this  question :  the  one,  from  a  deficiency  of 
musical  feeling,  granting  too  little ;  the  others,  from  an  ex- 
cess of  it,  admitting  too  much. 

A  musical  sound, — which  is  a  curious  compound  of  other 
sounds,  called  harmonics,  resulting  from  a  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  equal  times, — when  producedTiyafine  voice,  a  rich- 
toned  violoncello,  or  a  '  mellow  horn,*  excites  in  all  who 
possess  a  moderate  share  of  nervous  sensibility,  a  pleasurable 
sensation ;  and  this.  Sir  John  Herschel  observes, '  is  per- 
haps the  only  instance  of  a  sensation  for  whose  pleasing 
impression  a  distinct  and  intelligible  reason  can  be  as- 
signed.* 

Dr.  Beattie  does  not  think  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
body  may  be  mechanically  affected  by  sound.  'If,'  he  says, 
*  in  a  church  one  feels  the  floor  and  the  pew  tremble  to  certain 
tones  of  the  organ  ;  if  one  string  vibrates  of  its  own  accord 
when  another  is  sounded  near  it,  of  eaual  length,  tension, 
and  thickness ;  if  a  person  speaks  loua  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  harpsichord,  and  often  hears  the  strings  of  the 
instrument  murmur  in  the  same  tone,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  some  of  the  finer  fibres  of  the  human  frame  should  be 
put  in  a  tremulous  motion  when  they  happen  to  be  in  unison 
vnth  any  notes  proceeding  from  external  objects.'  Most 
persons  must  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  a  street-organ  on 
some  of  the  canine  species,  apparently  willing  auditors,  who, 
if  not  driven  away,  continue  to  howl  all  the  while  the  in- 
strument is  playing.  Whether  they  are  painfully  affected, 
and  their  tones  those  of  distress,  or  agreeably,  and  thev 
become  responsive,  does  not  appear ;  though  if  distressed, 
the  probability  is  that  they  would  fly  from  the  cause.  But 
Dr.  Mead  tells  us  that  a  celebrated  violinist  of  his  acquaint- 
once,  perceiving  that  his  dog  betrayed  symptoms  of  great 


suffering  on  hearing  a  oertam  passage  performed,  repeated 
it  for  some  time,  in  order  to  try  the  result,  and  the  experi- 
ment proved  fatal  to  the  poor  animal,  who  '  dropped  down 
at  the  feet  of  his  master,  where  in  a  few  seconds  he  died  in 
the  most  horrid  convulsions.*  The  surprising  and  hitherto 
unexplained  connection  between  form  and  vibrations  pro- 
ducing musical  sounds,  so  beautifully  shown  in  Chladni's 
experiments  on  plates  of  glass  strewed  with  sand,  and  put 
into  sonorous  vibration,  thereby  throwing  the  sand  into 
various  symmetrical  figures,  may  be  here  incidentally  men- 
tioned, though  it  does  not  now  seem  to  shed  any  new  light 
on  the  subject  before  us ;  nevertheless  by  proving  some« 
thing  like  sympathy,  and  of  a  much  more  extraordinary 
kind  than  that  between  two  strings,  in  mere  matter,  it  may 
at  a  future  period  lead  to  interesting  discoveries. 

The  effect  of  Rhythm,  or  measure,  is  universally  felt  and 
admitted :  the  most  polished  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
the  most  barbarous  natives  of  the  arctic  regions,  are  alive  to 
its  influence ;  it  is  that  which  reduces  unmeaning  sounds 
to  order,  converts  them  into  melody,  and  bestows  on  them 
proportion  and  a  power  to  charm.  The  chirping,  or  whistling, 
or  singing  as  it  is  called,  of  most  birds,  being  devoid  of 
rhythm,  a^BTords  no  pleasure  but  what  is  derived  from  asso- 
ciation ;  while  the  single  note  of  a  drum  beaten  in  time, 
combining  sound  and  measure,  is  gratifying  in  a  certain 
degree  to  every  hearer.  Indeed,  with  the  antients  rhythm 
was  of  paramount  importance,  if  not  almast  everything,  in 
what  they  denominated  music,  a  term  under  which  was 
included  much  that  it  does  not  imply  in  modem  lan- 
guage. Aristides  Quintilianus,  the  best  of  the  seven  Greek 
writers  on  music  collected  by  Meibomius,  remarks  that 
rhythm  is  the  object  of  three  senses,  namely,  the  sight,  as  in 
dancing ;  the  hearing,  as  in  music ;  and  the  touch,  as  in  the 
pulsations  of  the  arteries. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music  on  the  mind  is  ascribed  to 
Imitation,  which  is  either  direct  or  indirect.  And  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  are  still  speaking  of  music  strictly 
instrumental,  not  vocal.  The  power  of  direct  imitation  is 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed,  though  com- 
posers have  often  attempted  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  ex- 
posing their  own  weakness  and  that  of  their  art.  The  song 
of  some  birds,  the  whistling  of  winds,  the  roaring  of  the 
tempest,  the  sound  of  cannon,  the  ringing  and  tolling  of 
bells,  and  perhaps  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  expressive 
of  certain  emotions,  are  legitimate  objects  of  direct  imita- 
tion ;  but  the  rattling  of  hail,  the  hXL  of  snow,  the  motions 
of  animals,  actions  at  sea,  battles  on  land,  &c.,  arc  not  only 
unrepresentable  by  any  kind  of  musical  instrument  at  pre- 
sent known,  but  unfit  for  imitation  if  instruments  could  be 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose.  Greatly  we  admire 
the  introduction  to  the  oratorio  of  The  Creation^  considered 
as  a  most  original  and  ingenious  composition,  but  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  idea  of  dwos  is  to  be 
excited  by  exquisite  harmony.  Still  less  can  we  be  con- 
vinced that  silence  can  be  imitated  by  sound,  though  the 
author  of  this  musical  solecism  (which  appeam  in  a  sym- 
phony intended  to  be  descriptive)  is  a  man  of  rare  talent, 
whose  works  are  highly  esteemed  in  England,  and  still  more 
so  where  better  known,  in  Geimany,  nis  native  country. 
Music  can  imitate  in  a  direct  manner  only  by  its  actual  re- 
semblance to  the  sound  of  the  tiling  imitated.  Of  all  the 
powers  of  music,  in  the  opinion  of  an  admirable  critic,  the 
Kev.  Thos.  Twining,  that  of  raising  ideas  by  direct  resem- 
blance is  the  weakest  and  least  important  '  It  is  indeed 
so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  pleasure  of  the  art,  that 
unless  used  with  great  caution,  judgment,  and  delicacy,  it 
will  destroy  the  pleasure  by  becoming  offensive  or  ridi- 
culous. The  highest  power  of  music,  and  that  from  which 
it  derives  its  greatest  efficacy,  is  undoubtedly  its  power  of 
raising  emotions.' 

Professor  Hutcheson,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
expressed  nearly  the  same  opinion.  What  he  adds  con- 
cerning the  imitation  of  the  human  voice  and  accents 
is  entitled  to  particular  attention.  He  says, '  There  is  a 
charm  in  music  to  various  persons  which  is  distinct  fh>m 
the  harmony  occasioned  by  its  raising  agreeable  passions. 
The  human  voice  is  obviously  varied  by  all  the  stronger  pas- 
sions :  now,  when  our  ear  discerns  any  resemblance  between 
the  air  of  a  tune,  whether  sung  or  played  on  an  instrument, 
either  in  its  time  or  modulation,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
and  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  in  any  passion,  we  shall  be 
touched  by  it  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  and  have  melan 
choly,  joy,  gravity,  thoughtfulness,  excited  in  us  by  a  sort 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  It! 
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of  sympathy  or  oontagion.'    {Enquiry  into  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty,  ^c.) 

Plato,  in  the  third  hook  of  his  '  Republic,*  speaks  of  a 
\7arlike  air  inspiring  courage,  because  imitating  the  sounds 
and  accents  of  the  courageous  man ;  and  of  a  calm  and 
sedate  air  producing  tranquillitv  and  gravity,  on  the  same 
principle.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  indirect 
imitation,  to  which  part  of  our  subject  it  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly belongs. 

Indirect  Imitation  is  that  by  which  some  quality  common 
to  music  and  the  thing  imitated  is  indicated  by  sounds, 
strong  or  weak,  quick  or  slow.  Rage  is  loud,  anger  is 
harsh,  love  and  pity  are  gentle ;  therefore  loud  and  harsh 
sounds  raise  ideas  of  the  former  passions  and  others  of  the 
same  class ;  soft  and  tranquil  sounds  raise  ideas  of  the  latter 
and  others  of  a  similar  character.  Hence  it  will  be  seen, 
as  before  observed,  that  the  hearer  may  interpret  music  in 
a  manner  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  it  shall  find  him,  but  under  certain  restrictions 
from  which  he  cannot  be  released.  If  agitated  by  any  tur- 
bulent passion,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  convert  smooth 
and  delicate  music  into  a  language  in  unison  with  his  irritated 
feelings;  and  if  under  the  softening-  influence  of  some 
tender  attachment,  or  of  sorrow  fur  the  loss  of  one  beloved 
or  valued,  he  will  be  unable  to  construe  bold  and  brilliant 
sounds  as  expressions  of  sympathy.  But  music  that  is  not 
of  a  decided  character  will  prove  more  or  less  convertible. 
And  it  is  to  this  latter  kind  probably  that  Mr.  Twining 
alludes,  when,  speaking  of  good  instrumental  music  '  ex- 
pressively *  performed,  he  says, '  the  very  indecision  of  the 
expression,  leaving  the  hearer  to  the  free  operation  of  his 
emotion  upon  his  rancy,  and,  as  it  were,  to  the  free  choice  of 
such  ideas  as  are  to  him  most  adapted  to  react  upon  and 
heighten  the  emotion  which  occasioned  them,  produces  a 
pleasure  which  nobody,  I  believe,  who  is  able  to  feel  it  will 
deny  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  that  music  is  capable  of 
affording.'    {Dissertation  on  the  u>ord  Imitative,  <J*c.) 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  very  learned  and  able  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle  considers  the  word  imitative  inappli- 
cable to  music,  and  proposes  instead  of  it  the  term  sug- 
gestive. This  is  perhaps  an  amendment  in  the  case  of  what 
we  have  called  *  indirect  imitation ;'  but  direct  imitation 
does  more  than  suggest  the  idea ;  it  may  be  said,  without 
any  violent  distortion  of  language,  to  represent  it. 

Association,  which  has  so  large  a  share  in  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  often  contributes  much  to  the  effect  of 
music.  Indeed  some  airs  possessing  no  intrinsic  merit  owe 
their  influence  solely  to  this  principle,  and  among  these  the 
famous  Rans  des  Vaches,  which,  in  times  happily  gone  by, 
acted  with  such  irresistible  force  on  the  expatriated  Swiss 
soldier.  It  was  many  years  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and 
not  till  all  fears  of  the  Pl^tender  had  subsided,  that  the 
Scotch  bagpipers  ventured  to  play  any  of  the  Jacobite 
tunes,  which,  when  revived,  were  neard  with  delight,  though 
hardly  one  of  them  would  have  continued  to  be  hstened  to 
but  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  country.  When 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  at  Venice— we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Malone — '  in  compliment  to  the  English  gentlemen  then 
residing  there,  the  manager  of  the  opera  one  night  ordered 
the  band  to  play  an  English  ballad-tune.  Happening  to  be 
the  popular  air  which  was  played  or  sung  in  almost  every 
street,  j  ust  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  London,  by  suggesting 
to  them  that  metropolis  with  all  its  connections  and  en- 
dearing circumstances,  it  immediately  brought  tears  into 
the  artist's  eyes,  as  well  as  into  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  were  present'  To  compositions  of  a  very  ordinary 
kind,  association.  Dr.  Beattie  remarks,  gives  a  significancy. 
*  We  have  heard  them,'  he  says, '  performed,  some  time  or 
other,  in  an  agreeable  place  perhaps,  or  by  an  agreeable 
person ;  or  have  heard  them  in  our  early  years,  a  {^riod  of 
life  which  we  seldom  look  back  upon  without  pleasure. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  such  melodies  or  harmonies  should 

have  much    intrinsic  merit.    .    .    .' If  a 

song,  or  piece  of  music,  should  call  up  only  a  faint  remem- 
brance that  we  were  happy  the  last  time  we  heard  it,  nothing 
more  would  be  needful  to  make  us  listen  to  it  again  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.'  To  this  latter  part,  however,  we  can 
only  give  our  assent  generally:  painful  experience  has 
taught  many  that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  A 
composition  which  had  been  listened  to  with  unalloyed 
pleasure  when  executed  by  one  possessing  all  our  tenderest 
and  warmest  affection,  only  excites  the  idea  of  lost,  of  irre- 
coverable happiness,  it  heard  when  death  has  deprived  us 


of  the  peribrmer  who  had  imparted  to  the  music  its  greatest 
charm.  Except  in  this  particular  instance,  we  fully  agree 
with  the  elegant  author  of  Essays  on  Poetry  and  A&ie, 
in  the  prec^ng  observations ;  though  Boethius,  in  his 
treatise '  De  Consolatione  PhilosophisD,*  and  after  him  Dante, 
in  his  In/emo— both  high  authorities— express  the  opposite 
opinion,  namely,  that  in  distress  and  adversity  the  greatest 
misery  is  the  recollection  of  former  happiness.  But  the 
poetical  notion  of  the  Hindus  regarding  musical  effect, 
which  they  strictly  connect  with  past  events,  seems  to  ua 
the  finest  that  ever  was  conceived ; — they  say  that  it  arises 
from  our  recalling  to  memory  the  airs  of  Paradise,  heard  in 
a  state  of  pre-existence. 

After  all,  however,  that  has  been  written  and  said,  from 
the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  present  period,  of  c^usic 
as  an  imitative  art,  it  must  be  conceded  that  modulated 
sounds  please,  by  some  mysterious  means,  many  to  whom 
they  present  no  imitation  of  anything  material  or  immaterial, 
and  who  associate  with  them  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
melody  or  of  harmony.  These  are,  probably,  the  persons 
whom  Rousseau  had  in  view  when,  mistaking  the  exception 
for  the  rule,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  design,  in  one  of  his 
wayward  moments,  to  reduce  that  which  is  at  once  an  art 
and  a  science,  to  the  low  rank  of  a  sensual  gratification. 
But  in  justice  to  that  eloquent  writer,  it  should  be  added, 
that,  in  his  Essai  sur  VOrigine  des  tongues,  he  at  once 
demolishes  his  own  definition — which,  unfortunately,  has 
been  so  widely  circulated— by  the  interposition  of  a  simple 
negative :  e.g. — '  La  musique  n^est  pas  Tart^  de  combiner 
des  sons  d'une  manidre  agr^able  k  i'oreille.* 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  instrumental 
music,  or  that  which  is  dependent  on  no  auxiliary  for 
effect,  on  no  words  to  explain  its  meaning,  on  no  gesticu- 
lation or  scenery  to  illustrate  it  We  have  now  to  consider 
music  as  produced  by  the  human  voice  in  alliance  with 
language,  whether  poetical  or  prose,  aud  with  or  without 
instrumental  accompaniment. 

Vocal  music  is  entirely  devoid  of  that  ambiguity  which 
some  think  a  merit  in  instrumental  music,  and  some  con- 
sider a  defect.  Words  fix  the  intention  of  musical  sounds, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  hearer  to  conjecture ;  for  though 
the  more  or  less  of  truth  in  the  expression  will  depend  on 
the  skill  of  the  composer,  yet  he  must  be  utterly  destitute 
of  reason  to  give  to  revenge  the  tones  of  love,  or  to  joy 
those  of  despair.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  always 
read  with  discriminating  judgment  the  words  selecte'l  by 
him,  or  committed  to  bis  charge — that  in  emphasis  he 
is  sometimes  erroneous,  and  in  accentuation  firequently 
faulty ;  and  for  these  failings  in  the  artist,  the  art  itself 
has  been  unjustly  condemned  by  writers  whose  repute 
gives  weight  to  their  censure.  But  the  heaviest  charge 
brought  against  composers  of  vocal  music,  and  that 
which  has  exposed  them  to  the  keenest  ridicule,  is  their 
eagerness  to  express  the  literal  meaning  of  a  particular 
word  rather  than  the  sentiment,  the  sense  of  the  entire 
passage.  This  exceedingly  vulgar  kind  of  imitation,  which 
has  not  unaptly  been  called  musical  punning,  may  be 
traced  to  a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  rule,  that  *  the 
sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense,'  and  is  the  vice 
not  only  of  composers  of  an  inferior  order,  but,  occasion- 
ally, of  some  of  the  highest  class.  The  great  Handel 
himself  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  its  influence.  In  the 
fine  chorus,  '  Wretched  lovers,  quit  vour  dream '  (in 
Acis  and  Galatea),  when  the  Une  *  Hark !  how  the  thun- 
d'^niig  giant  roars '  occurs,  he  makes  the  bases  roar  in  a 
long  division,  till  they  nearly  ^p  for  breath.  But  this  is 
a  verb  that  proves  very  seductive  to  composers ;  in  two  of 
our  best  glees  it  sets  the  voice  a-roaring  through  several 
bars : — in  the  one,  because  the  poet  (Ossian)  asks, '  Who 
comes  so  dark  from  ocean's  roar  f '  In  the  other,  because 
the  poet  (Gray)  says, '  The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re- 
bellow to  the  roar  ! '  Handel's  favorite  air,  *  What  passion 
cannot  music  raise  and  quell?'  from  Dryden's  Ode  to  St* 
Cecilia's  Day,  sends  the  voice  tumbling  down  a  full  octave 
at  the  words  *  faces  fell.'  In  the  same  work  the  singer  is 
condemned  to  ascend  to  a  note  which  few  can  reach,  and 
none  can  sustain  without  lungs  of  very  unusual  capacity, 
merely  because  the  author  says,  '  The  trumpet  shall  be 
raised  on  high.^  Our  greatest  English  composer,  Purcell, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  the  words  *  They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  from  the  107th  Psalm,  in 
setting  which  he  commits  the  base  voice  to  so  very  low  a 
deep,  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  his  day  who  could 
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sing  the  anthem.  '  Some  eminent  musioianSy*  Sir  William 
Jones  observes,  'have  been  absurd  enough  to  think  of 
imitating  laughter  and  other  noises ;  but  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, they  would  not  have  made  amends  for  their  want 
of  taste  in  attempting  it;  for  such  ridiculous  imitations 
must  necessarily  destroy  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  finest 
poems.'    This  discerning  and  elegant  writer  most  likely 

foints  at  the  song  and  chorus,  *  Haste  thee,  nymph,'  in 
[andeVs  setting  of  Milton*sZ*^/^^o,  in  which  is  the  line, 
*  And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.*  The  singers  in 
this,  it  must  be  allowed,  never  baulk  the  intention  of  the 
composer,  but  affect  to  laugh  almost  convulsively.  To 
carry  out  the  design  to  its  utmost  extent,  they  should 
cast  away  their  books,  press  their  ribs  firmly  with  both 
hands,  and,  by  adding  action  to  sound,  complete  the  living 
picture.  In  another  song  by  Handel,  which  was  once  very 
popular,  in  the  oratorio  of  Semele,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  a  mistaken  attempt  at  imitation.    The  words  are — 

*  The  morning  lark  to  miue  aocords  Uis  note. 
And  tunes  to  my  distress  his  warbling  throat.* 

These  lines  (foisted  into  Ck)ngreve's  poem)  are  silly 
enough;  but  the  composer  has  rendered  them  perfectly 
ludicrous,  by  one  of  those  long-winded  divisions  which  were 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  age.  on  the  word  *  warbling.*  In 
the  midst  of  her  distress,  Semele  and  two  fiddles— the  latter 
representing  the  bird — strive  who  shall  best  mimic  the 
soaring  songster,  till  the  lady  is  obliged  to  yield,  from  pure 
exhaustion.  The  mention  of  the  lark  has  entrapped  many  a 
composer;  the  musical  follies  committed  in  his  name  are 
innumerable.  Handel's  song,  *  Sweet  Bird,'  ft-om  //  Pen- 
seroso,  always  has  been,  and  most  likely  always  will  be, 
admired  as  music,  and  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  Uie 
display  of  talent  in  the  singer  and  the  flute-player,  but  it 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  same  objection 
exists  to  this  as  to  the  air  just  noticed;  the  divisions  are  in 
themselves  absurd,  but  as  imitations  are  still  more  so. 
Surely  the  composer  must  have  been  aware  that  the  note  of 
the  nightingale  is  the  simplest  that  is  practised  by  the 
feathered  race,  yet  he  has  here  given  the  melancholy  bird 
sounds  which,  as  regards  variety,  rapidity,  and  compass, 
only  able  performers  can  produce  from  a  fine  voice  and  a 
perfect  instrument.  Handel's  supremacy  in  the  art  renders 
him  especially  liable  to  animadversion  when  misled  by  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  words ;  but  he  has  been  charged 
with  many  supposed  imitations  which  he  never  contemp- 
lated, such  as  the  wMpping-choius,  the  rocking-chorus, 
&c.  We  have  however  said  as  much  as  is  necessary  on  this 
part  of  our  subject 

In  the  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  much  greater  free- 
dom of  imitation  is  allowable  than  in  the  voice  part :  kept 
within  those  bounds  which  good  sense  and  cultivated  taste 
prescribe,  it  affords  very  efficient  aid,  by  giving  greater  force 
to  the  poetry,  and  contributing  to  the  completion  of  the 
general  design.  It  also  adds  harmony  to  song,  a  most  im- 
portant, if  not  an  indispensable  support  Nearly  all  that 
imitation  can  do,  should — as  the  elder  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  some  admirable  remarks  on  music  has  observed — 
be  assigned  to  the  accompaniments,  as  these,  on  accQi;nt  of 
the  greater  compass  and  variety  of  instruments,  are  better 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose  than  the  voice,  which  ought  to 
be  left  at  liberty  to  express  the  sentiments.  If  Handel  has 
sometimes  f&iled  in  imitations  by  the  voice,  he  has  often 
succeeded  in  those  by  the  accompanying  instruments.  We 
need  but  refer  in  proof  to  his  beautiml  song  in  U  Pen- 
seroso — 

'  Oft  on  a  plat  of  riling  ground 
I  hear  the  fcr-olf  cnrfew  aound/^ 

where  he  has  imitated  the  bell  by  the  deep-toned  strings  of 
the  bases,  confining  the  voice  to  those  notes  of  pleasing, 
contemplative  melancholy,  the  idea  of  which  the  words  so 
completely  excite.  The  same  skill  and  discrimination  are 
shown  in  the  song  of  Galatea,  '  Hush !  ye  pretty  warbling 
quire,'  in  which  the  flute  imitates  the  birds,  leaving  the 
singer  to  express  in  simple  sounds  that  languishing  tender- 
ness indicated  by  the  poetry.  Handel  was  the  first  who 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  idea  of  light  through  the  agency 
of  musical  sounds :  his  chorus  in  the  oratorio  of  Samsout 
'  O  first  created  beam  !*  was  written  with  this  design;  and 
moreover  suggested  to  Haydn  that  grand  composition  on 
the  same  subject  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  his  noblest 
triumphs.  But  the  stiU  bolder  attempt  of  the  former  great 
master  was  to  convey  to  the  mind,  through  the  same  me- 
dium, a  notion  of  darkness.    With  this  view  he  composed 


the  sublime  chorus  in  Israel  in  Egypt,  beginning, '  He  sent 
a  thick  darkness  over  all  the  land,'  the  accompaniments  to 
which,  assisted  by  the  words,  produce  on  persons  suscepti- 
ble of  musical  impressions,  all  that  solemnity  of  effect,  not 
unmixed  with  awe,  intended  by  the  author. 

Haydn,   though  sometimes' ambitious  of  achieving  by 
musical  means  more  than  the  art  can  accomplish,  was  often 
most  happy  in  indirect  imitation  by  instrumental  accom- 
paniments ;  witness  the  magnificent  burst  of  sound  in  the 
first  chorus— to  which  we  have  just  alluded— in  The  Crea- 
tion, ni  the  words,  *  and  there  was  light.'    Witness  also  his 
musical  picture,  in  the  same  oratorio,  of  the  rising  sun,  the 
slow  swell  of  the  instruments  in  ascending  notes  describing 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  luminary  towards  the  horizon, 
and  the  full  power  of  the  band  depicting  its  refulgent  splen- 
dour.   And  how  beautifully  the  composer  contrasts  with  the 
solar  blaze,  the  soft,  serene  beams  of  the  comparatively 
small  orb  which  reflects  its  borrowed  light !    Madame  de 
Stael  heard  the  first  of  these  most  masterly  compositions 
performed  at  Vienna,  *  in  a  manner,*  she  tells  us,  *  worthy 
of  the  great  work,'  and  describes  the  sound  of  the  combined 
voices  and  instruments  as  a  terrible  noise!      She  adds, 
that  at  the  appearance  qf  light  it  teas  necessary  to  stop 
on^s  ears.    We  fbrgive  the  bad  taste  for  the  sake  of  the 
wit    This  generally  sagitcious  and  acute,  and  always  bril- 
liant, writer,  is  quite  an  Italian  in  her  musical  criticism : 
she  says  that  the  Germans  *  put  too  much  mind  in  their 
works ;  they  reflect  too  much  on  what  they  are  doing.'    Of 
Mozart,  whose  illustrations  of  the  poet  are  enumerated 
among  his  excellencies  by  most  critics,  Madame  de  Stael 
speaks  in  what  we  consider  highly  laudatory  terms,  but  by 
which  she  means  to  express  some  degree  of  disapprobation. 
She  thinks  that '  of  all  musicians  he  has  shown  most  skill 
in  '*  marrying  "  the  music  to  the  words  :*  that  in  his  operas, 
particularly  Don  Giovanni,  he  makes  us  sensible  of  all  the 
ef!bct  of  dramatic   representation :    that  *  this  inffenioug 
alliance  of  the  musician  and  poet  gives  us  a  sort  of  pleasure^ 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  which  springs  from  reflection,  and  thcU 
does  not  belong  to  the  wonaerful  sphere  of  the  arts.'    (De 
PAllemagne.)  The  •  alliance '  here  complained  of  could  not 
have  been  alleged  as  a  fault  in  Rossini's  earlier  works, 
beautiful  as  some  of  them  are  in  other  respects ;  though  the 
air  <  La  Calunnia,'  the  first  finale  in  Oiello^  and  two  or 
three  other  things,  offer  as  fine  examples  of  what  is  meant 
by  musical  imitation  as  can  be  found.    But  in  his  '  second 
style* — the  manner  in  which  his  later  operas  are  written — 
he  seems  to  have  been  infected,  as  Madame  de  Stael  would 
have  said,  by  German  intellectuality.    We  know  not  if  the 
highly-talented  lady  whose  judgpient  in  music  we  have 
ventured  to  impugn  was  acquainted  with  the  compositions 
of  Weber;  if  she  ever  heard  his  Freischutst  or  Oberon,  he 
must  have  been  placed  by  her  very  high  on  the  list  of  those 
who  damage  and  degrade  music  by  renderiup;  it  expres- 
sive,—who,  as  Pope  ironically  says,  in  some  lines  compli- 
mentary to  Handel, 

'  — -  meanly  bonow  aid  from  Mnso.* 

Music,  which  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  is  divided 
into  Speculative  or  theoretical,  and  Practical.  Speculative 
Music  explains  the  nature  of  musical  sounds ;  shows,  bv 
demonstrating  their  ratios^  how  they  are  related  to  each 
other ;  and  investigates  their  physical  and  moral  effects  when 
in  a  simple  or  in  a  combined  state :  it  is,  in  few  words,  the 
philosophy  of  the  art  Practical  Music  is  the  application  of 
theoretical  principles, — the  proper  conduct  of  sounds  as  to 
their  progression,  duration,  union,  and  adaptation  to  words, 
voicei^  and  instruments,  and  is  the  art  of  composition.  The 
performer,  who  merely  executes,  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  music  as  the  actor  does  to  the  drama,  or  the  reciter  to 
the  poem :  though  he  reauires,  in  order  to  excel,  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  subject  and  superior  taste,  yet  he  is 
but  an  operator — a  singer  or  a  player,  and  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  musician. 

Speculative  Music  is  subdivided  into  Acoustical,  Mathema- 
tical and  Metaphysical.  [Acoustics;  Qarmonics;  Sound; 
Temperament.]  Practical  Music,  into  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental, the  several  kinds  of  which  are  noticed  under  their 
respective  heads.  The  chief  component  parts  of  practical 
music  are.  Melody,  Harmony,  and  Rhythm,  to  which  we 
refer.  See  likewise  Accent,  Air,  Chorq,  Composition, 
Counterpoint,  Modulation,  Thorough-Basb,  Time, 
&c. 

MUSIC,  IlISTOHY  OF  The  origin  of  music  is  involved 
in  an  obscuri^  which  no  ingenuity,  no  labour,  has  hitherto 
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been  able  to  dispel ;  analogy  and  conjecture  therefore  hwe 
supplied  the  want  of  facts,  in  the  absence  of  any  assistance 
except  what  doubtful  histories  and  the  fables  of  mythologists 
have  afforded,  which  at  best  have  held  out  but  a  dim  light, 
and  more  often  misled  than  aided  the  inquirer  in  his  re- 
searches. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  whose  names  stamp 
a  value  on  all  that  has  proceeded  from  them,  that  song 
and  speech  are  coeval,  an  opinion  which  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, if  by  song  are  meant  sounds  which,  though  vocal  and 
sustained^  are  devoid  of  rhythm,  governed  by  no  scale,  and 
consequently  productive  of  no  melody,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word :  but  if  the  term  is  intended  to  signify 
a  regular  system  of  tunable,  measured  notes,  then  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  advance  towards  art  could  only 
have  been  made  by  people  proceeding  fast  in  civilization, 
and  communing  through  the  medium  of  a  language  ade- 
quate to  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  man  in  a  social 
state. 

We  are  told  by  Lucretius,  in  a  passage  often  quoted  from 
the  fifth  book  of  his  poem  De  Rerum  NaUara  (Qf  the  Nature 
qf  Things)^  that  the  birds  taught  man  to  sing,  and  that  the 
invention  of  musical  instruments  of  the  inflatile  kind  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  sounds  produced  from  reeda  when 
the  western  wind  blew  over  them. 

~^-  ttia  blTdt  IntlrtMed  rims. 


And  t«iuht  him  wan^  befora  his  art  begoa. 
And  while  soft  evening  gales  blew  o'er  the  plains. 
And  shook  the  sounditis  rccds,  they  taaght  the  swahtfl  t 
And  thus  the  pipe  was  frtm'd,  aad  tuntml  reed.' 

This  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  very  poetical,  what* 
ever  reliance  the  historian  may  place  on  it.  The  same 
notion  concerning  wind  instruments  is  found  in  Ovid's 
beautiful  account  of  the  transformation  of  the  nymph 
Syrinx  into  reeds.  But  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  *  Angelic 
doctor/  cited  by  the  good  Padre  Giambattista  Martini, 
in  his  Storia  deUa  MtuicOf  disdains  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  heathen  author  of  the  '  Metamorphoses/  or  the 
disciple  of  Epicurus,  and  leaves  the  origin  of  music  to 
ohance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  noble  Italian  saint  informs  us 
that  the  first  man  was  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  that  he  excelled  in  music,  as  weU 
as  in  all  other  arts  and  sciences. 

But  quitting  the  ingenious  guesses  and  fictions  of  poets 
aad  the  reveries  of  enthusiasts,  we  find  Jubal,  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  Adam,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  'the 
father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  orgaru^  These  terms 
however  must  not  be  understood  quite  literally ;  they  are 
generic,  and  signify  all  instruments  of  the  stringed  and  tube 
kind*  The  different  versions  vaiy  in  the  translation  of  the 
original:  the  French  render  tlie  word  harp  by  violon. 
Though  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  music  extant  is  that 
in  Gmeets,  yet  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Jews  acouired 
tbeir  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Egyptians.  That  Moses 
himself  was  ^ucated  by  Pharaoh^s  daughter  as  her  own 
son,  and  was  '  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,* 
is  stated  in  the  Ac4i  qfthe  Apostles;  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinna  adds,  that  *  he  was  instructed  by  them,  in  his  maturer 
age,  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  rhvthm,  harmony,  but,  above 
al),  in  medicine  and  music*  The  whole  generation  of  the 
Israelites  led  forth  by  the  lawgiver  from  their  captivity 
were  born  in  Egypt,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  agreed  music 
as  an  art  originated ;  though  Diodorus  Siculus  even  denies 
that  it  was  ever  practised  there :  but  his  assertion  is  not  only 
in  opposition  to  Herodotus,  and  at  utter  variance  with  what 
Plato  savs,  who  travelled  into  that  country  to  become  ao- 

tuaintea  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  isproved  by  modern 
isooveries  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  The  fresco  painting 
of  a  harp,  found  by  Bruce  in  an  antient  tomb  near  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  which  is  undoubte^y  of  very  high  antiquity,  is  an 
indisputable  proof  of  the  process  made  by  the  early  Egy^ 
tians  in  musie*  In  form,  dimensions*  and  ornament,  this 
instrument  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  modem  date,  inso^ 
much  that  when  a  drawing  of  it  was  first  shown  in  London, 
Qonsiderable  doubts  were  entertained  of  iU  fidelity.  Fortv 
years  after,  however,  M.  Denon  bore  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Bruce*s  description  and  the  acouracy  of  his  sketch ;  since 
which  Rosellini's  Monumenti  deW  Egitto,  a  splendid  work 

Eublished  in  1 832,  has  confirmed  aU  that  the  two  former 
ad  said  on  the  subject  Another  instrutnent,  which  is  found 
sculptured  on  an  Egyptian  obelisk  brought  to  Rome  by 
Augustus,  famishes  additional  evidence  of  the  state  of 
music  in  Egypt Jn  the  remotest  ^es.    It  is  fiiUy  described 


by  Dr.  Buroey,  who  gives  a  wood-out  of  it,  by  which  it 
appears  that  it  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Neapolitan 
Ccdascione  of  the  present  day.  It  had  only  two  strings,  but, 
being  provided  with  a  long  neck,  was  capable  of  producing 
that  series  of  sounds  which  the  antients  called  a  heptachord; 
and  if  the  strings  were  tuned  fifths,  Uke  those  on  the 
calascione,  they  would  give  a  complete  octave,  an  advantage 
which  none  of  the  Grecian  instruments  possessed  till  many 
ages  later.  Montfaucon  says  that  *  in  examining  the  repre- 
sentations of  near  five  hundred  antient  lyrei,  &o.,  he  never 
met  with  one  in  which  there  was  any  contrivance  for  short- 
ening strings,  during  the  time  of  performance,  by  a  neck 
and  finger-board.*  These  two  instruments  then  are  sufii- 
cient  proofs  of  early  Egyptian  knowledge  in  the  musical 
art.*  That  it  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Egvpt  under 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Athenseus, 
in  his  account  of  a  Bacchic  festival  given  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus — the  munificent  patron  of  all  the  liberal  and 
useful  arts,  who  made  Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world— tells 
us  that  more  than  six  hundred  musicians  were  employed 
in  the  chorus,  and  that  among  these  were  three  hunted 
performers  on  the  cithara,  or  lyre. 

Of  the  music  of  the  Hebrews,  nearly  all  that  is  known  is 
to  be  collected  firom  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Bible  is  in  the  pos*> 
session  of  evenr  one.  There  we  meet  with  the  first  recorded 
song,  which  Moses  sang  at  the  head  of  the  tribes*  after  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  this  responded 
Miriam  the  prophetess,  having  a  timbrel  or  tambourine  in 
her  hand,  and  being  atteudea  by  all  the  women,  carrying 
the  same  instruments,  and  dancing.  Music  formecl  an 
essential  part  of  every  Jewish  ceremony.  The  priesthood 
were  musicians  by  office,  which  was  hereditary :  they  were 
ibur  thousand  in  number*  divided  into  bodies,  each  of  which 
had  its  chief  or  leader.  At  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple,  a  prodigious  band  of  priests,  biowlnj^  trumpets,  at- 
tended. Josephus  teUs  us  that  200,000  musicians  were  en- 
gaged ;  but  as  his  statement  is  unsupported  by  scriptural 
history,  we  may  venture  to  consider  it  as  a  mistake  arising 
from  some  misapprehension,  or  else  as  a  manuscript  error. 
A  Hebrew  writer  enumerates  thirty-six  musical  instr^ment8 
that  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  on  all  of  which,  he  says* 
the  prophet-king  David  eould  play.  These  are  reduced  to 
thirty-three  by  another  account.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  many  of  them*  under  other  names,  are  still  met  with 
in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  and,  as  fkr  as  can  be  ascertained, 
very  little  changed  from  their  orighial  form.  Martini  has 
given,  from  a  manuscript  of  1 599,  what  he  believes  to  be 
soecimens  of  the  melodies  sung  by  the  Jews  to  certain 
Psalms;  but  they  are  printed  in  the  obsolete  notation, 
without  bars,  and  having  no  wcnrds  added  to  them  by  which 
the  measure  might  perhaps  have  been  made  out,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  enter  thoroughly  into  their  meaning. 

The  Music  of  the  Greeks  has  engaged  the  notice  of  so 
many  searching  Miti()uaries  and  patient  mathematicians-^ 
such  profound  learning  and  unwearied  labour  have  been 
bestowed  on  it — ^it  has  provoked  so  much  controversy,  and 
the  dispute  has  proved  so  barren,  that  we  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject reluctantly,  if  not  fearfully ;  and  though  bound  to  give 
it  as  much  attention  as  a  matter  of  some  importance  is  en- 
titled to,  yet  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  or  feel  inclined  to 
afford  it  more  than  is  rigorously  its  due.  Dr.  Burney,  who 
had  devoted  months,  if  not  years,  to  the  inquiry,  declared 
to  a  friend*  a  few  months  before  his  deeease,  that  '  he  never 
understood  the  Greek  music,  or  found  any  one  that  did  un* 
derstand  it* 

But  before  proceeding  further*  we  think  it  right  to  say, 
with  all  possible  respect  for  those  who  have  toned  in  this 
uuftfoductive  field,  that,  after  a  diligent  investigation  of  iho 
subject*  on  which  we  entered  with  an  unprejudiced  mind* 
it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  what  is  now  called  Greek 
music  has  hitherto  proved  perplexing  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on 
account  of  the  term  havinc  been  misunderstood.  We  believe 
that  by  fnousike  (ftovcuti)  tne  Greeks  meant  poetry  swig,  wit  h 
some  sort  of  accompaniment*  and  that  the  moderns  have 
fallen  into  error  by  overrating  the  importance  of  the  melodic 
part*  treating  this  as  the  prmcipal,  and  poetry  only  as  an 
allv. 

Musio  was  a  eomprehensive  term  with  the  Greeks,  em- 
bracing among  other  things  which  we  shall  have  occasion 

*  There  me  tome  Egypttta  Miotfags  in  the  Briti»h  MoMim,  which  w«f 
broogh*  from  the  grottoes  in  the  weftern  hiUa  of  Thebes.  In  oue  of  them 
(No.  179)  a  female  flgore  is  represented  blowing  the  doable  pipe,  and  another 
appears  to  be  playhag  on  a  musical  instrument.    (lAb.  of  Jsnterhfining  Know^ 
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logue  on  Music''  much  informatioa  concerning  antient 
Greek  music  is  to  be  found,  but  not  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.  Aristides  Quintilianus  wrote  a  treatise  on  music, 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  which  has  proved  a 
useful  work  to  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject.  He 
was  enthusiastic  and  fanciful,  but  in  matters  of  fact  and 
calculation  is  worthy  of  confidence.  • 

The  Romans  acquired  all  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  from  the  Greeks ;  their  music  therefore  in  no  way 
differs  from  that  of  the  latter ;  though  they  must  have  had 
some  kind  of  song  before  any  direct  intercourse  had  taken 
place  between  them  and  the  polished  nations  of  Greece. 
It  is  certain  that  the  art  was  never  advanced  by  that  war- 
like people,  notwithstanding  the  share  it  had  m  all  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  public  games,  and  the  use  made  of 
it  to  animate  their  troops  and  add  effect  to  their  triumphs, 
and  though  it  formed  an  essential  part  of  their  theatrical 
exhibitions  of  every  kind,  and  was  even  adopted,  or  affected 
to  be  adopted,  as  a  profession  by  one  of  their  emperors. 

The  importance  of  music  in  the  estimation  of  tbe  early 
Romans  is  shown  bv  a  regulation  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  who,  in  dividing  the  people  into  classes,  directed 
that  two  whole  centuries  should  consist  of  trumpeterst 
blowers  of  the  horn,  &c.,  and  of  such  as^  without  any 
other  imtrument,  sounded  the  charge.  It  is  further 
proved  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  Umited 
the  number  of  players  on  the  fiute  at  funerals  to  ten. 
And  another  of  those  laws  enacted,  that  at  the  praises 
of  honoured  men  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  there 
should  be  mournful  songs  accompanied  by  a  flute.  But 
a  passage  in  Livy  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  subject,  and 
being  as  curious  as  it  is  illustrativOi  we  sball  give  it 
entiro,  availing  ourselves  of  Dr.  Burney's  translation.  '  I 
should  omit  a  circumstance,'  he  says,  *  nardly  worth  men- 
tjoning,  if  it  did  not  seem  connected  with  religion.  The 
Tihidnes  (or  flute-players),  taking  offence  at  the  preceding 
censors  for  having  refused  them  tbe  privilege  of  eating  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  withdrew  m  a 
body  (o  Tibur  (Tivoli),  so  that  there  were  no  performers  left 
to  play  before  the  sacrifices.  This  created  religious  scruples 
in  tho  miuds  of  the  senators,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Tibur  to  persuade  the  fugitives  to  return  to  Rome.  Tho 
Tiburtines  promised  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  this 
end,  and  fust  summoning  the  discontented  band  before  their 
senate,  exhorted  them  to  return  to  Rome :  but  finding  them 
deaf  to  reason  or  entreaty,  they  had  recourse  to  an  artifice 
well  suited  to  tbe  dispositions  of  these  men ;  for,  on  a  cer- 
tain festival,  they  were  all  invited,  undor  pretence  of  assist- 
ing in  the  celebration  of  a  feast.  As  men  of  this  profession 
are  generally  much  addicted  to  wine,  they  were  supplied 
with  it,  till,  bein^  quite  intoxicated,  they  fell  fast  asleep, 
and  in  this  condition  were  flung  into  carts,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  where  they  passed  the  remaining  part  of  tbe  night 
in  the  Forum,  without  perceiving  what  had  happened.  The 
next  day>  while  full  of  the  fumes  of  their  deoauch,  upon 
opening  their  eyes  they  were  accosted  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  flocked  about  them,  and  having  been  prevailed 
upon  to  sl,ay  in  their  native  city,  they  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  strolling  through  all  the  streets  in  their  robes, 
three  di^ys  in  every  year,  playing  on  their  instruments,  and 
indulging  in  those  licentious  excesses  which  are  practised 
on  the  same  occasion  to  this  day'  (that  is,  to  the  time 
of  Augustus).  '  The  privilege  of  eating  in  the  temple 
was  also  restored  to  such  as  should  be  employed  in  playing 
before  the  sacrifices.'  This  happened  309  b.c.  *  The  Ro- 
man flute-players,'  Burney  adds,  '  were  incorporated,  and 
^med  into  a  college  or  company.'  Ovid,  in  his  *  Fasti,' 
(lib.  vi.),  acknowledges  the  importance  of  the  Tibicines,  and 
repeats  in  verse  the  above  story  of  livy,  but  drops  the 
scruples  of  the  Patres  Conscripti, 

That  tbe  Roman  drama  was  in  some  way  musical,  is 
proved  by  the  title,  or  didascali(h  prefixed  to  each  of 
Terence's  plays.  A  further  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Institutes  of  Quintilian,  where,  after  showing  the  necessity 
of  instructing  children  in  music,  he  adds, '  that  he  does  not 
desire  that  they  should  learn  such  music  as  prevails  on  the 
stage,  the  modulations  of  which  are  so  intermixed  with 
impudence  and  wantonness,  that  they  may  justly  be 
charged  with  having  extinguished  the  poor  remains  of 
manly  courage  which  had  been  left.'  That  the  theatrical 
music  of  the  Romans  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
there  seems  to  be  httle  doubt ;  that  it  was  distorted  by  the 
nerformers  iu  Quintilian's  time  in  very  likely,  , 


It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Burney,  that  even  during  the 
Augustan  age  the  Romans  had  no  sculptor,  painter,  or 
musician,  and  but  one  architect,  Vitruvius ;  those,  he  says, 
*who  have  been  celebrated  in  the  art§  at  Rome  having 
been  Asiatics  or  European  Greeks,  who  came  to  exercise 
such  arts  among  the  Latins  as  the  Latins  had  not  among 
themselves.  This  custom  was  continued  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Augustus ;  and  those  Romans  who  were  prevented 
from  going  into  Greece  contrived  in  a  manner  to  bring 
Greece  to  Rome,  by  receiving  into  their  service  the  most 
able  professors  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  all  the  arts.' 

The  Roman  writers  on  music  are  few,  and  almost  worth- 
less. Vitruvius,  in  his  work  on  architecture,  treats  of  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  of  reverberating  vases,  and  of  a  water- 
organ;  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  what  he 
means  by  this  instrument.  He  also  endeavours  to  make 
plain  the  harmonical  system  of  Aristoxenus,  though  he 
acknowledges  the  difiiculty  of  the  task.  St.  Augustin 
wrote  on  rhythm  and  metre ;  Boethius  devotes  five  books 
to  music,  merely  to  explain  the  principles  of  harmonics ; 
and  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  treats  of  music,  among  other 
things,  but  his  work,  or  sketch,  is  said  to  consist  of  little 
more  than  some  general  definitions  and  divisions. 

There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  music  remained 
stationary  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  The  Romans, 
having  borrowed  the  art  from  Greece,  seem  to  have  been 
convinced  of  its  perfection  in  the  sUite  in  which  they  received 
it,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  attempted  to 
enlarge  its  narrow  boundaries,  or  in  anyway  to  improve  it; 
though  a  people  of  more  ingenuity  and  taste  would  have 
advanced  it  at  least  a  few  steps  towards  that  point  which  it 
slowly  has  attained. 

In  the  primitive  Christian  church  the  service  consisted 
partly  of  music,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  that 
of  the  Greeks,  with  an  admixture  of  Hebrew  melody.  Me- 
nestrier  conjectures  that  the  early  ecclesiastical  manner  of 
singing  was  like  that  of  the  ancient  theatre,  and  Df .  Burney 
concurs  in  this  opinion ;  though  we  cannot  but  think  U 
more  likely  that  the  *  songs  of  Zion,'  as  performed  iu  the 
Jewish  temple,  and  the  chanting  of  the  hymns  at  the  Pagan 
altars,  were  chosen  as  vocal  models  for  devotional  purposes, 
rather  than  the  airs,  or  recitatives,  in  which  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  delivered.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  St.  Ambrose  dip^ested  a  musical 
service  for  the  church  of  Milan,  which  is  called  the  Am- 
brosian  chant,  and  was  founded  on  four  of  the  Greek  modes. 
About  the  year  600  Gregory  the  Great  enlarged  and  ojiuch 
improved  the  chant  of  the  church,  by  the  admission  of  four 
other  modes,  and  gave  it  that  form  which  it  still  retains  in 
the  CJatholic  service,  and  in  which  it  is  known  by  his  name. 
According  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  musio  was  introduced 
into  the  English  church  by  St.  Augustin,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  subsequently  much  im- 
proved by  St.  Dunstan,  an  excellent  musician,  who,  it  is 
said,  furnished  some  few  churches  with  an  organ. 

The  organ — the  most  majestic  and  ooipprehensive  of  all 
musical  instruments  in  its  present  almost  pevfect  state— is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  improvement  of  tho  hydraulicon, 
or  water-organ,  of  the  Greeks.  The  first  mentioned  in 
musical  history  was  sent,  in  757,  as  a  present  to  King  Pepin, 
from  the  Byzantine  emperor  Constantino  Copronymus. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  organ  was  in  use  in  several  parts 
of  Europe ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  then 
exceedingly  simple,  possessing  Httle  power,  and  rude  iu 
mechanism :  nevertheless*  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
the  invention  of  the  organ  hastened  the  discovery  or  prac- 
tice of  harmony.    [Ojigan.] 

To  Guide,  of  Arezzo,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  those 
improvements  in  music  which  led  to  our  present  system ; 
though  the  origin  of  counterpoint  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  that  active  and  ingenious  ecclesiastic.  [GuidoJ 
Moffister  Fmnco,  a  member  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne 
in  tne  eleventh  century,  is  considered  as  the  inventor  of 
what  in  the  middle  ages  was  called  Cantus  MensurabilUt 
which  meant,  notes  showing,  by  their  forms,  their  time  or 
duration.  Most  of  those,  however,  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
for  the  shortest  in  his  table  is  the  semibreve.  Neverthe- 
less his  system,  carried  out  further  by  De  Muris,  and  by 
degrees  extended,  till  it  has  proceeded  to  an  extravagant 
length—  is  that  of  the  present  day,  and  is  so  sound  in  prin- 
ciple that  it  probably  will  never  be  abiudoned. 

From  the  eleventli  to  the  fifteenth  century,  scarcely 
anything  is  known  of  the  progress  of  music.  For  its  history 
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fh>m  tlie  latter  perioci,  we  refer  to  the  biof^phica!  slcetches 
of  its  Tftost  eminent  professors  whith  appear  in  our  work ; 
— to  tlie  articles  Acadxwy,  Concert,  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Sfcc. ; — to  the  names  of  musical  instrmnents;— and  to  all 
the  terms  under  which  musical  compositions  of  every  kind 
Are  described.  From  these  sources  may  be  gathered  much 
of  the  information,  if  not  aTI,  that  will  be  required  by  the 
general  reader. 

MUSK.  (Zoobgy.)    [Moschtd^.] 

MUSK.  This  substance  is  an  extremely  odorous  secre- 
tion, lodged  in  a  bag  which  is  attached  and  peculiar  to 
the  abdomen  of  the  male  musk-animal.  The  elevated  regions 
frequented  by  the  creature,  its  timidity  and  speed  in  flight, 
render  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  substance,  while  the 
high  price  borne  by  it  offers  great  inducements  to  substi- 
tute other  articles  for  that  which  is  genuine.  The  musk- 
bag  varies  much  in  form,  colour,  size,  and  quality,  cir- 
cumstances which  suggest  the  belief  that  it  is  procured 
either  from  two  or  more  species  of  musk-animals,  or  that 
it  has  been  obtained  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  or 
from  very  differently-aged  animals.  In  the  very  young 
animal  the  bag  is  quite  empty,  while  in  the  old  and  feeble 
the  musk  is  in  small  quantity  and  of  inferior  strength.  It  is 
said  to  be  secreted  in  greatest  abundance  during  the  rutting 
season,  and  to  have  then  its  sensible  qualities  most  de- 
veloped. The  secretion  has  a  much  stronger  odour  in  the 
animal  which  inhabits  Tibet  and  China  than  in  that 
which  freouents  the  more  northern  districts  of  Siberia. 
In  the  finest!  state  the  musk  has  an  extract-like  consistence, 
and  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  an  odour  so  powerful 
that  the  huntsmen  can  scarcely  endure  it.  By  drying  this 
odour  diminishes,  and  the  musk  acquires  a  friable  granu- 
lar state,  and  a  dark-brownish  colour.  In  Siberia  the  chase 
occurs  in  spring  and  summer.  In  Tibet  the  pursuit  is 
restricted  by  the  government  to  certain  periods,  and  the 
bags  which  are  obtained  are  stamped  with  the  royal  signet. 
in  eommerce  two  and  occasionally  three  varieties  of  musk 
are  met  with. 

1.  The  TonqUin  or  Tibet  musk,  received  through  the 
Bast  India  Comnany,  occurs  in  small  oblong-rectangular 
boxes,  lined  with  lead,  and  covered  with  paper  or  silk. 
Eaeh  bag,  or  pod,  as  it  is  termed,  is  wrapped  in  thhi 
bluB  or  red  paper,  on  which  arc  marked  some  Chinese 
eharacters.  Sometimes  the  bags  are  enveloped  in  a  deep 
yellow-brownish  nearly  transparent  paper,  which  becomes 
brittle  by  time.  The  most  distinctive  mark  of  this  sort  of 
muak  is,  that  it  is  slightly  flattened,  nearly  round,  and  very 
Jttrely  pear-shaped.  The  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  hairs, 
^effy  at  the  sides,  are  often  cut,  while  those  which  remain 
ift  the  centre  are  darker  coloured,  finer,  and  less  bristly. 
Generally  the  hairs  converge  or  point  towards  a  small 
natural  opening.  The  pods  are  mostly  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  one  and  three-quarters  broad.  The 
weight  of  different  specimens  varies  considerably,  some 
being  merely  three  orachms  thirty  grains,  others  nine 
dracbms  forty-seven  and  a  half  grains ;  the  average  is  six 
drachms  twelve  grains.  The  average  quantity  of  musk 
contained  in  the  sacks  is  about  two  and  a  half  drachms. 

By  careful  removal  of  the  bag,  there  remains  the  musk, 
which  is  solid,  in  grains  of  different  sizes,  adhering  to  each 
other,  soft,  and  unctuous  to  the  feel,  of  a  reddish*brown 
colour,  like  a  clot  of  blood  dried,  having  frequently  a  num- 
hes  of  hairs  intermixed,  derived  from  tne  inner  side  of  the 
orifice  already  described.  The  taste  is  bitterish,  acrid,  dis- 
agreeable, and  somewhat  astringent.  The  odour  is  strong, 
peculiar  (musky),  penetratine,  very  lasting,  and  extraordi- 
narily diffusible.  It  is  stated  that  a  single  grain  can  con- 
stantly fill  the  air  of  a  large  apartment  with  a  sensible  im- 
pregnation for  many  years,  without  its  weight  being  per- 
ceptibly diminished;  and  one  part  can  communicate  its 
odour  to  3000  parts  of  an  inodorous  powder. 

It  should  be  kept  in  glass-bottles,  very  closely  stopped, 
and  preserved  in  a  place  neither  very  dry  nor  too  damp. 

By  the  analysis  of  Gteizar  and  Reiman  it  appears  to  con- 
sist of:  1,  a  peculiar  volatile  principle  (which  can  exist  in  a 
free  state) ;  2,  ammonia ;  3,  a  peculiar,  fixed,  uncrystalliza- 
ble  acid  (these  three  are  in  undeterminable  quantity) ;  4, 
Btearine  and  oleine ;  5,  cholesterine ;  6»  a  peculiar  bitter 
resin ;  7«  osmazome,  with  several  salts ;  8,  a  mouldy-like 
subAanoe,  in  port  combined  with  ammonia,  and  numerous 
salts;  9,  lond;  10,  waleri  aoid,  &c.»  with  some  volatile 
odorou*  matter* 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  upon  what  nnsk  depends  for 


its  peculiar  properties.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  kind 
of  putrefaction  goes  on  which  evolves  the  peculiar  odour. 
MoistUTft  teems  to  favour  this,  and  musk  which,  when  dry, 
yields  little  scent,  becomes  powerful  when  moistened.  The 
odour  is  augmented  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of 
sttbcarbonate  of  potass. 

2.  Kabardin,  Russian,  or  Siberian  musk,  is  either  re- 
ceived through  St.  Petersburg,  or,  it  is  said,  sent  to  Cbma, 
and  laid  for  some  time  among  the  bags  of  genuine  Tonquin 
musk,  to  acquire  the  odour  of  the  latter,  and  then  shipped 
to  Europe.  The  pods  of  this  sort  are  in  general  larger, 
more  oval,  more  compressed,  and  the  margins  often  have 
large  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  attached  to 
them.  The  colour  of  the  hairs  is  a  dirty  milk-white.  The 
musk  exhibits  a  more  homogeneous  and  less  granular  ap- 
pearance, having  a  much  feinter  odour  and  taste  than  the 
preceding  kind.  The  odour  is  augmented  by  moisture,  but 
Is  somewhat  nauseous  and  disagreeable.  l*he  wood-cuts 
show  the  difference  of  aspect  of  the  two  kinds. 


1,  Tonquin  Modu    2,  Kabardin  Musk. 

Mask  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol.  Of  100 
parts  of  genuine  Tonquin  musk,  boiling-water  dissolves  90 
parts,  alcohol  only  50.  Of  Kabardin  musk,  water  dissolves 
onlv  50  per  cent.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  aether,  acetic 
add,  and  yolk  of  eg^. 

3.  A  very  small  kind  of  pod  is  sometimes  met  with,  which 
is  not  flattened,  but  perfectlv  round :  the  hairs  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  coloiu*.  This  is  probably  the  musk-bag  of  the  Mos* 
chus  Altaicus. 

It  is  safest  to  purchase  the  musk  out  of  the  pod,  as  there 
is  then  less  opportunity  of  adulteration.  Infusion  of  genuine 
musk  is  not  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury (corrosive  sublimate) ;  but  genuine  musk  is  precipitated 
by  nitric  and  other  strong  acids,  by  acetate  of  lead  (surar 
of  lead),  and  inftision  of  galls.  The  musk-bags  are  used  by 
perfumera  to  prepare  *  essence  of  musk.*  An  artificial  musk 
is  sometimes  made  with  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  amber.  TAis 
should  never  be  used  for  medical  purposes. 

Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  musk  rouses  the  energy 
ofthe  digestive  organs;  and  it  soon  afterwards  produces  sym- 
pathetic phenomena,  the  powers  of  the  whole  animal  system 
appearing  suddenly  increased.  By  repeating  the  doses  till 
half  a  drachm  or  a  draqhrn  iatDf§f!l?g)P6^'VSO|J^¥5?* 
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dples  penetrate  the  ^holo  frame,  influencing  all  the  tissues, 
and  exciting  efieets  demonstrative  of  its  stimulating  pro- 
perty ;  the  blood  circulates  vith  more  force,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  bleeding  from  the  nose :  the  perspiration 
and  other  secretions  are  perceptibly  increased.  Other  effects 
prove  that  it  also  acts  on  the  brain,  spinal  chord,  and  gan- 
glionic nerves,  such  as  tendency  to  sleep,  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  particularly  spasms  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
Owing  to  idiosyncrasies,  musk  produces  in  some  persons 
very  extraordinary  effects,  at  times  so  violent  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  faintest  odour  of  it 

Musk  has  been  recommended  in  typhus  and  other  fevers, 
when  there  exist  low  delirium,  hiccup,  twitching  of  the 
tendons,  &c  But  its  beneficial  action  is  not  so  constant  as 
to  justify  much  reliance  upon  it.  It  is  much  more  useful  in 
diseases  purely  nervous  and  spasmodic,  where  no  inflamma- 
tory action  has  preceded  or  is  present.  Hence  even  in 
epilepsy,  as  well  as  hysteria,  it  is  serviceable.  In  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  it  is  useful  in  arresting  a  tendency  to 
gangrene.  Likewise  in  retrocedent  gout  it  has  proved 
successful.  It  was  found  of  little  avail  in  severe  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  though  useful  in  the  milder  forms  of  it 

MUSK-RAT.    [Musquash.] 

MUSKERRY  MOUNTAINS.    [Cork.] 

MUSKET.    [Arms,  p.  373.] 

MUSKINGUM.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

MUSLIN,  a  thin  cloth  made  of  cotton.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Masalia,  since  called  Masuli- 
patam,  from  which  place  such  iabrics  were  first  imported 
into  Europe.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  all 
the  muslin  used  in  Europe  was  of  the  manufacture  of  India. 
These  fabrics  are  still  superior  to  any  that  are  made  in 
Europe,  both  as  regards  their  fineness  and  their  durability, 
which  latter  quality  is  not,  as  some  people  have  supposed, 
the  consequence  of  any  superiority  in  the  quality  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  made,  for  the  raw  cotton  of  India 
is  far  inferior  to  that  which  is  used  for  these  fine  fabrics 
in  Europe,  and  which  is  brought  from  America  and  from 
Egypt  The  excellence  of  India  muslins  is  owing  to 
the  skilfulness  and  patience  of  the  spinners  and  weavers  in 
that  country.  Some  of  the  muslins  of  India,  and  especially 
those  of  Dacca,  are  of  the  most  astonishing  degree  of  fine- 
ness, so  as  to  justify  their  poetical  description  as  *  webs  of 
woven  wind.*  Such  however  has  been  the  result  of  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  England  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, that  not  only  are  muslins  of  British  manufacture  now 
used  at  home,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  woven  in  India,  but 
large  quantities  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
find  their  way  even  far  into  the  interior  of  India. 

The  great  seat  of  the  muslin  manufacture  in  this  country 
is  Paisley  near  Glasgow.  The  greater  part  of  the  yam  used 
for  these  fine  fabrics  is  spun  in  the  cotton-mills  of  Manches- 
ter. Muslin  cloths  are  both  plain  and  figured.  By  a  late 
invention  they  are  sometimes  embroidered  by  means  of 
machinery. 

MUSO'NIUS  RUFUS,  CAIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
the  first  century  of  our  lera,  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Tacitus  {Ann.^  xiv.  59),  and  also  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
Philostratus,  Themistius,  and  others.  He  was  a  native  of 
Vulsinii  in  Etruria,  and  belonged  to  the  Equestrian  order. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Thrasea  Paetus,  Barea  Soranus,  Rubel- 
lius  Plautus,  and  other  stoics,  who  were  the  victims  of 
Nero's  suspicion  and  cruelty.  Musonius  was  banished  to 
Gyaros,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  many 
Greeks  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  lessons.  Being 
recalled  after  Nero  s  death,  he  lived  at  Rome  under  Vespa- 
sian, who  excepted  him  from  the  sentence  of  exile  pro- 
nounced by  that  prince  against  the  Stoic  philosophers.  This 
scanty  information  is  all  that  we  have  concerning  the  bio- 

Saphy  of  Musonius  Rufus.  (Nieuwland,  Dissertatio  de 
UBonio  Rufot  Philosopho  Stoico.)  Fragments  of  his 
works  are  found  in  Stobseus,  and  have  been  collected  and 
published,  with  the  above  dissertation  and  copious  notes, 
under  the  title  of  '  C.  Musonii  Rufi,  Philosophi  Stoici, 
Reliquin,  et  Apophthegmata,  cum  Anhotatione,  edidit  T. 
Venhuizen  Peerlkamp,  Conrector  Gymnasii  Harlemensis,' 
8v(f.,  Haarlem,  1822.  These  fragments  of  Musonius  are 
full  of  the  purest  morality  and  wisdom. 

MUSOPHA'GIDiE  (Plantainreaters),  Mr.  Vigors* 
notices  the  genera  Musophaga  and  Coryihcax  as  nearly 
and  evidently  allied  to  the  Gallinaceous  families,  and  as 

*  On  the '  Natural  Affinities  Uiat  conoect  the  Oiden  and  Famlllea  of  Bird*/ 
ia  '  Linn.  Trani.,*  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  476^1. 


being  found  among  the  Scansorial  birds ;  and  speaks  of  tbo 
genus  VtPMgo  [CoLUMWDiK,  vol.  vii.]  as  united  by  their 
comparatively  stronger  and  more  solid  bills  to  Penelope  and 
CraXf  which  in  his  arrangement  form  the  opposite  extreme- 
of  the  order  Rasores,  as  well  as  to  Musophaga  and  Cory  • 
thaix,  which  approach  the  whole  of  theRasorial  groups  and 
connect  them  with  the  Perchera,    [Inskssores,  voL  xii.] 

Mr.  Swainson  raises  the  group  of  Plantain-eaters  to  tha- 
rank  of  a  family  under  the  title  which  heads  this  article,, 
and  they  constitute,  accx>rding  to  his  an-angement,  the  fifth 
great  division  of  the  conirostral  tribe  of  perchers.  Not  tiiat^ 
he  considers  it  as  by  any  means  clear  that  Mmop/taga  i» 
the  real  type  of  the  whole  family,  though  he  designates  that, 
genus  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  group. 

He  thus  characterises  the  family  :— 

Bill  short,  upper  mandible  high,  the  culmen  arched;,  the 
margins  either  serrated  or  entire,  the  under  mandible  very: 
thin.    Feet  short,  formed  for  clinging.    The  toes  various. 

The  place  which  this  family  occupies  in  Mr.  Swainson'» 
arrangement  is  next  to  the  Fringiltidce,  at  the  end  of  the^ 
Perching  Birds,  and  immediately  before  the  Scansores,  in- 
termediate between  the  Finches  and  the  Hombills,  He: 
observes  that  those  whicli  betray  their  affinity  to  the  bull- 
finches are  small,  whilst  others,  whose  size  and  peculiai^ 
structure  assimilate  them  more  to  the  hornbills*  are  of  u. 
size  proportionate  to  those  birds,  remarking  that,  with  iha- 
exception  of  one  genus,  they  all  possess  a  short  but  vary- 
strong  and  thick  bilU  more  or  less  curved  on  the  top,  the 
cutting  margins  being  minutely  serrated,  like  the  teeth*  of  a 
saw.  The  food,  it  is  stated,  seems  to  be  entirely  vegetable, 
and  of  the  most  tender  and  delicate  description :  and  Mr. 
Swainson  remarks  that  it  is  singular  to  observe  that  the  bill 
in  this  family  (in  outward  appearance  much  stronger  thaa 
that  of  the  finches)  should  yet  be  employed  in  procuring 
the  softest  vegetable  food;  while  the  short  bill,  posterior - 
nostrils,  hopping  gait,  and  purely  vegetable  food,  are  all; 
exemplified  in  such  birds  as  Bticeros  galeatus,  and  proclaim^ 
the  affinity  of  the  Plantain- eaters  to  the  Hombills. 

Mr.  Swainson  further  remarks  that  the  economy  of  these- 
birds,  so  far  as  they  have  been  observed  by  travellers,  is  di-- 
rectly  against  the  theory  of  their  being  likened  to  the  gal- 
linaceous order ;  and  he  quotes  some  of  the  statements  of 
Cuvier  and  those  of  Yarrell  in  support  of  his  opinion.  The- 
former,  in  the  Rbgne  Animal,  states  that  Corythaix  and 
Musophaga  appear  to  him  to  have  some  analogy  with  the 
gallinaceous  birds,  and  particularly  with  the  Hoccos.  Theyi 
have  the  wings  and  the  tail  of  those  birds,  and,  like  them*, 
keep  on  trees ;  their  bill,  he  continues,  is  short,  and  the^ 
upper  mandible  convex ;  their  feet  have  a  short  noembrana; 
between  the  anterior  toes ;  but  it  is  true  that  tha  externaL 
toe  is  often  directed  backwards  like  that  of  the  owls..  Thein 
nostrils  also  are  simply  placed  in  the  horn  o£  the  bill,  tha« 
edges  of  the  mandibles  are  dentilated,  and  tha  sternum  (a& 
least  that  of  the  Touraco)  has  not  the  great  notches  v;IiiQJ|B 
are  ordinary  in  the  Gallinaceous  birds.  Mr.  Swainson  ob- 
serves that  this  admission  of  Cuvier,  that  Coryt/'ioix  and 
Musophaga  only  present  *  quelque  analogie  avec  les  gal- 
linace^'  and  that  they  have  not  the  notch^  sternum  of  the 
latter,  is.  directly  opposed  to  the  tlieory  of  these,  birds  leading 
to  the  Gallinacea,  a  view  of  the  subject  which  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Yarrell's  observations.  The  latter  zoologist  dis-^- 
sected  a  Touraco  {Corythaix  Persa)  which  had  died  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  he* 
found  the  general  appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  body  of 
the  bird  inclining  rather  to  that  of  the  Perchers  than  of  the 
Gallime.  {ZooL  Journ.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  319.)  Mr.  Swainson  se- 
parates the  family  into  the  following  subfamilies  and' 
genera : — 

Phytotomince,  Plant-cutters. 

Bill  serrated,  but  not  swollen.  Feet  with  two  or  three' 
toes  forward  and  one  backward.  (Sw.) 

Genera. 

Phytotoma,  Molina.  Hyreus,  Stevens.  Of  these  we- 
select  Phytotoma. 

Generic  Character. -^BiW  short,  compressed,   the  ba^e* 
widened;  high  at  the  base, and  gradually  curved;  the  lower' 
mandible  much  weaker,  straight ;   the  commissure  slightly 
arched,  with  the  margins  crested    Tongue  short,  pointed.  • 
Nostrils  basal,  small,  rounded.    Wings  moderate-;  the  two 
first  quills  graduated;   tail  moderate,  even.     Feet  strong. 
Lateral  toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest    Claws  slender,, 
slightly  curred.  (Sw,).     ^^.^.^.^^^  ^^^  ^UU^  HC 
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Example,  Phtftotoma  rara. 

Description,  Habits,  <$*c. — Molina  describes  the  Rara  or 
Chilian  Plant-cutter  as  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  quail,  with 
the  bill  rather  large,  conical,  straight,  a  little  pointed,  ser- 
rated, and  half  an  inch  in  length*;  the  toneue  very  short 
and  obtuse,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  brown.  Three  wdl  pro- 
portioned anterior  toes,  the  fourth  posterior  and  a  little 
shorter.  The  tail  moderate,  but  rounded.  The  colour  is  an 
obscure  grey  upon  the  back,  rather  brighter  on  the  belly ; 
the  points  of  the  quills  and  of  the  tail  are  black.  The 
sound  of  its  voice  is  hoarse  and  interrupted,  and  seems  to 
express  its  name.  It  feeds  on  plants,  out  previously  has 
the  destructive  habit  of  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  root, 
and  oAen  capriciously  cuts  off  a  quantity  of  them  without 
touching  them  further.  For  this  reason  the  peasants  per- 
secute this  species,  and  carry  on  a  continual  war  against 
these  birds ;  moreover  children  who  destroy  their  eggs  are 
rewarded.  The  nest  is  built  in  obscure  and  but  little  fre- 
quented places  on  the  most  lofty  trees,  and  thus  these 
Plant-cutters  escape  the  persecutions  of  their  enemies. 
Notwithstanding  such  precautions  however,  their  numbers 
are  considerably  diminished.  '  I  do  not  know,*  says  Molina 
in  conclusion,  *  whether  this  is  because  a  price  is  set  on  its 
head,  or  on  account  of  its  naturally  small  degree  of  fecun- 
dity.' 


Chilian  Plant-cuttcr. 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  in  Phytotoma  the  four  toes 
appear  to  be  arranged  as  in  the  Finches,  but  in  Hyreus  the 
toes  are  only  three.  He  compares  the  size  and  entire  aspect 
of  Phytotoma  to  that  of  a  Bullfinch. 

Colin  €P.    Colics. 
The  only  definition  of  this  subfamily  given  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son is,  'all  the  four  toes  placed  forward,**  and  the' only 
genus  contained  in  it  is 

Colius.  (Brisson  and  Gmelin.) 
Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  strong,  conical,  slightly 
compressed,  entire,  with  the  mandibles  equal  and  the  edges 
arched ;  nostrils  rounded ;  nails  arched  and  long,  that  of 
the  hind-toe  shortest ;  wings  short ;  third  quill  longest ;  tail 
graduated  and  very  long. 

Habits,  Geographical  Distribution,  ^,  qf  the  Genus. — 
The  plumage  of  the  species  is  soft  and  silky,  and  the  colours 
generally  sombre,  whence  they  are  called  at  the  C^pe,  ac- 
cording to  Le  Vaillant,  Oisemtx  Souris  (Mouse-birds). 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies  are  the  localities  where  they 
have  been  found,  the  Colius  viridis  of  Latham,  said  to 
•<  from  New  Holland,  belonging  probably  to  another 
genus.  The  Colies  are  gregarious,  live  upon  fruits,  and 
are  the  scourges  of  gardens.  They  walk  badly,  but  they 
climb  almost  continuallv  on  the  branches  of  tree8>  where 
they  hold  on,  assisting  themselves  with  their  bills  like  the 

*  Otiier  aaUiaritiet  state  thai  the  hind-toe  ii  venotUe;  and  thii  would  mom 
Moonl  with  ihmx  climUog  habits. 


Parakeets,  They  build  their  nests,  which  are  spacious  and 
round,  in  little  groups ;  and  Le  Vaillant  affirms  that  they 
sleep  suspended  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  tha^ 
when  it  is  cold,  they  are  found  so  benumbed  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  they  may  be  taken  one  after  the  other.  The 
number  of  eggs  is  generally  five  or  six,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
birds  is  said  to  be  delicate.  (Lesson.) 
Example,  Colius  Senegalensis,  (Latham.) 
Description, — Round  the  eye  a  naked,  reddish  skin; 
forehead  vellow;  colour  pearl-grey,  with  greenish  reflec- 
tions ;  abdomen  ruddy. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Colius  Quiriun — the  trivial  name 
is  taken  probably  from  its  note— of  Le  Vaillant ;  and  the 
Coliou  huppi  du  Senegal  of  Buffon. 


Colius  SeMgalensit. 

Musophagincs,  Plantain-eaters. 

Three  toes  forward  and  one  backward;  the  outer  toe 
placed  obliquely.  (Sw.) 

Genera.    Corythak.  (III.)  ^ 

Generic  Character.— ^\\\  short,  rather  small,  high,  and 
greatly  compressed.  The  frontal  feathers  reposing  over  and 
concealing  the  nostrils.  Culmen  high,  curved  to  the  tip. 
Lower  mandible  narrow ;  both  mandibles  distinctly  notched 
at  the  tip  and  finely  serrated.  Wings  short,  rounded ;  the 
three  first  quills  graduated.  Tail  long,  broad,  rounded. 
Feet  short,  strong.  Middle  toe  longer  than  the  tarsus; 
lateral  toes  equal,  hind-toe  shortest ;  external  toe  capable  of 
being  turned  a  quarter  of  the  way  backward.  Claws  short, 
thick,  and  much  compressed. 

The  Touracos  are  most  elegant  birds,  and  feed  princi- 
pally on  soft  fruits.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these  birds  is 
green,  varied  in  some  species  with  purple  on  the  wings 
and  tail.  They  are  natives  of  Africa,  where  they  perch 
on  the  highest  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  and  thus  keep 
out  of  gun-shot,  as  Le  Vaillant  found  to  his  cost.  Hav- 
ing at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  one  to  the  ground,  he 
could  not  find  it,  and,  stamping  in  his  rage  at  Uie  loss,  he 
broke  through  into  one  of  the  covered  pits  which  the  Hot- 
tentots emploved  to  catch  ferocious  animals,  particularly 
elephants.  This  accident  might  have  been  fatal.  *When 
I  recovered  my  first  surprise,'  says  he,  *  I  began  to  consider 
how  I  should  extricate  myself  ^|{m  jhis  embarrassment^  ex- 
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treraely  happy  that  I  had  not  been  impaled  on  the  sharp- 
pointed  stake  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit;  and  still 
llappier  that  I  found  in  it  no  company.  I  was  however  ap- 
prehensive that  some  might  arrive  every  moment,  espe- 
cially if  I  should  be  obliged  to  remain  there  during  the 
night.'  In  this  dilemma  Le  Vaillant  fired  his  fusee  at  in- 
tervals ;  the  shots  at  last  were  answered,  and  he  was  deli- 
vered by  his  Hottentots.  But  he  did  not  fbrget  his  Touraco, 
and  no^,  by  the  aid  of  his  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  Hot- 
tentots, found  it  squatted  under  a  tufted  bush.  He  after- 
wards laid  snares  for  them  on  the  fruit-trees,  to  which  they 
resorted  to  feed,  and  took  them  alive. 

The  following  fcuts  will  give  but  an  imperleet  idea  of 
thesie  elegant  birds. 


"./' 


Head  of  Corythaix  Senegalensis,* 


Corythalx  SenegaleneU. 

Perhaps  the  most  delicate  species  is  Coryihcdx  erythro- 
lopkiis,  Sw. 

Description,— CresU  which  is  red,  erect  and  compressed ; 
sides  of  the  head,  ears  and  chin,  and  patch  round  the  eye 
(which  is  large,  red,  and  brilliant),  white ;  general  plumage 
green,  inclining  to  bluish  on  the  body  and  belly ;  quills 
rich  purple  violet;  tail  rounded;  bill  yellow;  feet  greyish- 
black. 

'  *  19.B.  The  crest,  when  the  bitd  it  exdted  ot  in  action,  is  elevated  into  a 
oompresied  suboonioal  shafe;  and^  when  thaa  erected,  H  gives  the  head  a 
helineted  air. 


Head  of  CorTthaix  erythroluphus. 

This  beautiful  species  is  the  Opoelhus  erythrolopkus  of 
Vieillot;  the  Muaophaga  Paulina  of  Temrainck;  and 
Corythaix  igniceps  of  Lesson. 

Our  figure  was  taken  from  a  specimen  that  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's 
Park. 

Locality,  Afirica. 


Corythaix  erythrolophQa. 

Several  specimens  of  Touracos  are  to  be  found  in  our 
museums,  and  there  are  at  present  (September,  1839)  two 
{Corythaix  Buffbnii)  living  at  the  gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  Regent's  Park. 

Chizasrhis.  (Wagler.) 

Generic  Character,— Ml  large,  high  and  thick  at  the 
base,  compressed  beyond.  Culmen  thick,  convex,  consi- 
derably arched.  Lower  mandible  not  half  so  high  as  the 
upper ;  the  tips  of  both  deeply  notched,  with  their  margins 
finely  crenated.  Nostrils  basal,  placed  close  to  the  top  of 
the  bill,  naked,  lunular,  and  pierced  in  the  substance  of  the 
bill.  Wings  lengthened;  the  four  fipst  quills  graduated. 
Tail  lengthened,  slightly  rounded;  the  tips  very  obtuse. 
Feet  as  in  Corythaix.  (Sw.)  ,    .      t  xt  \i\ti^ 

Example,  Chiz<^hi8  vaHegail^^^^^^^^^ 
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^  Description, — Light  grey  above ;  a  blackish  stripe  down 
each  feather ;  front,  top  of  the  head,  chin,  and  throat  as  far 
as  the  breast,  chestnut-brown ;  under  plumage  beyond  the 
breast  whitOi  but  each  feather  with  a  dark  middle  stripe ; 
primary  and  secondary  quills  blackish,  with  a  spot  of  pu^re 
white  varyine  in  size  in  the  middle  of  their  inner  webs ; 
tertiaries  and  middle  tail-feathers  grey,  tipt  with  black; 
lateral  tail-feathers  black;  bill  yellow;  feet  grey.  Crest 
placed  very  far  back  on  the  nape.  Total  length  about  20 
inches. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Touraco  huppS-col  of  Le  Vaillant; 
Phasianm  Africanus  of  Latham,  and  Mu^ophaga  voriegata 
of  Vieillot. 

LocalUy^  Africa. 


Chiznrhis  varlcgaU. 

Musophaga.  (Isert.) 
Generic  Character ,^Bi\\  resembling  that  of  Chizarhu; 


Musophaj^  TiQlMMu 


but  the  base  enormously  dilated,  so  as  to  spread  like  a 
casque  or  helmet  over  the  fore  part  of  the  head  as  far  as  the 
crown,  where  its  thickened  sides  form  a  semicircle.  Nos- 
trils naked,  oval,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  tip  than  to  the 
eyes,  and  pierced  in  the  substance  of  the  bill.  Wings,  feet, 
and  tail  as  in  the  Corythaix,  (Sw.J 

Example,  Musophaga  violacea. 

Description, — Bill  rich  yellow,  passing  into  crimson; 
orbits  naked,  and,  like  the  compact  velvetty  feathers  of  the 
crown,  glossy  crimson  ;  a  while  stripe  beginning  below  the 
eye  and  extending  above  the  ear ;  secondary  and  part  qf 
the  primary  quills  carmine,  with  lilac  reflections,  margined 
and  tipped  with  blackish  violet,  which  is  the  general  colour 
of  the  plumage,  only  that  it  changes  into  a  very  deep  green 
on  the  under  parts,  and  is  very  rich  on  the  tail ;  legs  strong 
and  black ;  gape  wide,  opening  beneath  the  eyes. 

This  magnincent  bird  appears  to  be  the  Cucidua  regius  of 
Shaw. 

Locality,  Africa :  Gold  Coast  and  Senegal. 

MU'SQUASH,  the  Cree  name  for  the  Fiber  Zibethicus 
of  Cuvier  {Ondatra  of  Lac6pede),  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
family  Castoridcu, 

Dr.  Richardson  if^tuna  Boreali-Amerieana)  gives  the 
following  synonyms  of  this  rodent : — 

Rat-Musque  of  Sagard  Theodat;  Castor  Zibethicus  of 
LinncBus ;  L*0ndat7'a  of  BufFon ;  Musk-Rat  of  Lawson ; 
Musk-Beaver  of  Pennant;  Musquash  of  Josselyn ;  Mas 
Zibethicus  of  Lin.,  Gmelin ;  Fiber  Zibethicus  of  Sabine  and 
Harlan  ;  Mush- Rat  of  Godman ;  Ondathra  of  the  Hurons ; 
Musquash,  Watsuss,  or  Wachusk,  also  Peesquaw-Tupeyew 
(the  animal  that  sits  on  the  ice  in  a  round  form),  of  the 
Cree  Indians. 

In  a  tract  which  has  for  its  title  *  A  Perfect  Description 
of  Virginia,*  1649,  we  find  among  the  'Beasts  great  and 
small,' '  A  Muske  Rat,  so  called  for  his  great  sweetnesse 
and  shape.' 

Dental  Formula :— Incisors,  ^;  Molars,  - — •„  =  16. 


Teeih  of  MuMiiiMlt.  (P.  Cui|.) 

D5tf(Ttp/»on.— Head  short.  Body  thick  and  rather  flat ; 
legs  very  short ;  hind-feet  large,  not  webbed.*  Dark  umber 
bi-own  above ;  sides,  anterior  part  of  belly,  middle  of  breast, 
lateral  part  of  neck  and  cheeks,  shining  yellowish-brown  ; 
chin,  throat,  sides  of  the  chest,  and  posterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  ash-grey ;  tail  compressed,  convex  on  the  sides, 
with  its  acute  edges  in  a  vertical  plane,  covered  with  a  thin 
sleek  coat  of  short  hairs,  which  allow  a  number  of  small 
roundish  scales,  well  separated  from  each  other,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  hair,  are  dusky-brown,  to  appear  through 
them ;  acute  margins  of  the  tail  (which  is  rather  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  root,  and  tapers  gradually  f^rom  its 
middle  to  its  extremity,  which  is  not  acute)  covered  with  a 
close  line  of  longer  hairs  dark  brown  on  the  upper  edge 
and  soiled  white  on  the  under  one.  Length  of  head  and 
body  14  inches*;  of  the  tail  8  inches  6  lines. 

The  fiir,  which  much  resembles  that  of  the  Beaver,  but 
is  shorter,  resists  the  water  during  the  life  of  the  animal, 
but  is  easily  wetted  immediately  after  death. 

Habits;  Utility  to  Man,  Geographical  Distributian, 
^.— Charievoix  states  that  the  Musk-Rat  takes  the  field  in 

.  •  Uearac erroneously sayg Uut th^^^tl(roii3»WlV^ *^^ 
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March,  at  which  time  its  food  consists  of  hits  of  wood,  which 
it  peels  before  it  eats  them.  After  the  dissolving  of  the 
snows,  he  says  that  it  lives  upon  the  roots  of  nettles,  and  after- 
wards on  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  that  plant.  In  summer  it 
feeds  on  strawberries,  &c.,  to  which  succeed  the  autumnal 
fruits.  During  this  time,  he  states  that  the  male  and  female 
are  rarely  seen  asunder.  According  to  the  same  author,  they 
separate  in  winter,  when  each  takes  up  its  lodgings  apart, 
in  some  hole  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  without  any  provi- 
sion ;  and  the  Indians  declared  that  not  the  least  morsel 
of  anything  is  eaten  by  them  whilst  the  cold  continues. 
'  They  likewise,'  adds  Charlevoix,  '  build  cabins  nearly  in 
the  form  of  those  of  the  heavers,  but  far  from  being  so  well 
executed.  As  to  their  place  of  abode,  it  is  always  by  the 
water-side,  so  that  they  have  no  need  to  build  cause- 
ways. .  .  The  flesh  is  tolerably  good  eating,  except  in 
the  time  of  rut,  at  which  season  it  is  impossible  to  cure  it  of 
a  relish  of  musk,  which  is  far  from  being  as  agreeable  to 
the  taste  as  it  is  to  the  scent.* 

Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  Boreali- Americana),  from  whom 
the  abridged  description  is  taken,  and  to  whose  details  we 
refer  the  reader,  states  that  the  Musquashes  vary  consider- 
ably in  size,  and  that  though  they  have  a  stronz  musky 
smell,  particularly  the  males,  in  spring,  their  flesh,  which 
somewhat  resembles  flabby  pork,  is  eaten  by  the  Indians, 
who  prize  it  for  a  time  when  it  is  fat,  but  soon  tire  of  it. 
They  have,  according  to  this  author,  three  litters  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  producing  from  three  to  seven  at  a 
litter,  in  55° N.  lat.,  and  begin  to  breed  before  they  attain  their 
full  growth.  Great  numbers  are  destroyed  by  the  inunda- 
tions which  cover  the  low  grounds  where  they  haunt,  and 
in  severe  winters  they  are  almost  extirpated  from  some  lo- 
calities by  the  freezinjr  of  the  swamps  inhabited  by  them. 
Famine  in  such  cases  drives  them  to  destroy  each  other.  A 
ereat  mortality,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  also  sweeps 
them  away,  and  the  deaths  at  such  periods  (which  are  un- 
certain) are  so  numerous,  that  a  fur-post,  where  the  Mus- 
quash is  the  principal  return,  is  not  unfrequently  abandoned 
till  the  fecundity  of  the  animal  has  repaired,  which  it  does 
in  a  very  few  years,  the  ravages  of  disease. 

Dr.  Richardson  places  the  southern  limit  of  the  Mus- 
quash about  30°  N. lat.  According  to  Bartram,  they  are  found 
in  the  north  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
ascertained  that  they  extended  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  GO""  N.  lat.  Small  grassy  lakes  or  swamps,  or  the 
grassy  borders  of  sluggish  streams  with  muddy  bottoms,  are 
favourite  haunts,  and  there  they  feed  chiefly  on  vegetables. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  roots  and  shoots  of  the  bulrush 
and  reed-mace,  and  the  leaves  of  various  carices  and  aqua- 
tic grasses,  form  their  staple.  Pennant  states  that  they  are 
very  fond  of  the  Sweet-flag  (Acorus  Calamus),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richardson,  does  not  grow  to  the  northward 
of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  last-named  author  often  saw  small 
collections  of  fresh-water  mussel-shells  {Unio),  on  the  ani- 
mals of  which  they  are  said  to  feed,  and  which,  he  was  in- 
formed, had  been  left  by  them. 

The  habitations  of  the  Musquashes  and  the  mode  of 
hunting  them  are  thus  described  by  the  Doctor :~'  In  the 
autumn,  before  the  shallow  lakes  and  swamps  freeze  over, 
the  Musauash  builds  its  house  of  mud,  giving  it  a  conical 
form,  ana  a  suflicient  base  to  raise  the  cnamber  above  the 
water.  The  chosen  spot  is  generally  amongst  long  grass, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  walls  of  the  house,  from  the 
mud  being  deposited  amongst  it,  but  the  animal  does  not 
appear  to  make  any  kind  of  composition  or  mortar  by  tem- 
pering the  mud  and  grass  together.  There  is  however  a 
dry  bed  of  grass  deposited  in  the  chamber.  The  entrance  is 
under  water.  When  ice  forms  over  the  surface  of  the 
swamp,  the  Musquash  makes  breathing-holes  through  it, 
and  protects  them  from  the  frost  by  a  covering  of  mud.  In 
severe  winters  however  these  holes  freeze  up  in  spite  of 
their  coverings,  and  many  of  the  animals  die.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  small  grassy  lakes  selected  by  the  Mus- 
quash for  its  residence  are  never  so  firmly  f):ozen  nor 
covered  with  such  thick  ice  as  deeper  and  clearer  water. 
The  Indians  kill  these  animals  by  spearing  them  through 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  making  their  approach  with  great 
caution,  for  the  Musquashes  take  to  the  water  when  alarmed 
by  a  sound  on  the  ice.  An  experienced  hunter  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  direction  of  the  chamber  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which  its  inmates  lie,  that  he  can  transfix  four  or 
five  at  a  time.  As  soon  as,  from  the  motion  of  the  spear,  it 
is  evident  that  the  animal  is  struck,  the  house  is  broken 


down  and  it  is  taken  out  The  principal  seasons  fbr  taking 
the  Musquash  are,  the  autumn  before  the  snow  fiills,  and 
the  spring,  after  it  has  disappeared,  but  while  the  ice  is  still 
entire.  In  the  winter  time  the  depth  of  snow  prevents  the 
houses  and  hreathing-holes  from  being  seen.  One  of  the 
first  operations  of  the  hunter  is  to  stop  all  the  holes  with  the 
exception  of  one,  at  which  he  stations  himself  to  spear  the 
animals  that  have  escaped  being  struck  in  their  houses  and 
come  hither  to  breathe.  In  the  summer  the  Musquash 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  making  branched  canals 
many  yards  in  extent,  and  forming  its  nest  in  a  chamber  at 
the  extremity,  in  which  the  young  are  brought  forth.  When 
its  house  is  attacked  in  the  autumn,  it  retreats  to  these  pas- 
sages, but  in  the  spring  they  are  frozen  up.  The  Musquash 
is  a  watchful  but  not  a  very  shy  animal.  It  will  come  very 
near  to  a  boat  or  canoe,  but  dives  instantly  on  perceiving 
the  flash  of  a  gun.  It  may  be  frequently  seen  sitting  on 
the  shores  of  small  muddy  islands  in  a  rounded  form,  and 
not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  piece  of  earth,  until,  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  it  suddenly  plunges  into  the  water. 
In  the  act  of  diving,  when  surprised,  it  gives  a  smart  blow  to 
the  water  with  its  tail.* 

Varieties, —  Dr.  Richardson  records  three  varieties  be- 
sides that  above  de8<*.ribed. 

1.  The  Black  Musquash,  rare. 

2.  The  Pied  Musquash,  with  dark,  blackish-brown  patches 
on  a  white  ground. 

3.  The  White  Musquash  {Fiber  Zihethicus-aUms,  Sa- 
bine). This  Albino  is  not  unfrequent.  Dr.  Richardson 
saw  several. 

According  to  Hearne,  the  Musquash  is  easily  tamed,  soon 
becomes  attached,  and  is  cleanly  and  playful. 

The  fur  is  used  in  hat-making,  and  there  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Richardson,  an  annual  importation  of  between  four  and 
five  hundred  thousand  into  Great  Britain  from  North 
America  for  that  manu&cture.  Charlevoix  also  notices  the 
employment  of  the  fur  in  the  hat  trade. 


The  Mowiiiasb. 

MUSSCHENBROEK,  PETER  VAN,  was  bom  at 
Leyden,  March  14th,  1692.  He  received  a  good  classical 
education  in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  being  a  pupil 
of  Perizonius  and  Gronovius,  and  afterwards  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  science,  aa  well  as  those 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  he  studied  under  Sen- 
guerd,  Bidloo,  Le  Clerc,  Burnard,  Albinus,  Boerhaave,  and 
Ran.  He  was  excessively  fond  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 
In  1717  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  s'Grave- 
sande,  and  their  tastes  being  similar,  they  pursued  their 
studies  together.  The  introduction  into  Holland  of  the 
Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  and  the  science  of  expe- 
rimental physics,  was  principally  owing  to  the  labours  of 
these  two  men.  They  worked  together  with  equal  zeal  and 
success,  but  in  different  paths ;  s'Gravesande  took  the  ma- 
thematical or  theoretical  part  of  physics,  while  Musschen- 
broeck  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  experimental 
physics,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  in  which  he  made  a  great 
many  discoveries. 

On  the  occasion  of  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, in  1718,  Musschenbroek  wrote  an  inaugural  disserta- 
tion, '  De  aeris  prosentia  in  humoribus  animalium ;'  a  very 
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deer  production,  which  contains  a  description  of  many 
ca.'cful  experiments,  from  which  accurate  conclusions  were 
drawn,  ana,  though  published  more  than  a  century  ago,  it 
may  still  be  read  with  interest  The  author  showed  in  this 
dissertation  both  a  fondness  and  talent  for  experimental 
philosophy,  and  he  was  luckily  placed  under  fbTourable  cir- 
cumstances for  the  development  of  this  talent  At  the 
commencement  of  his  career  the  speculations  of  Descartes 
wore  rapidly  dissipating  before  the  lights  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  but  they  still  retained  some  supporters;  Mus- 
schenbroek  therefore  determined  to  visit  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Newton  and  making  himself  ftilly  ac- 

auainted  with  his  system.  While  in  London,  he  was  intro- 
ured  to  Dr.  Desaguliers,  and  other  scientific  men  besides 
Newton ;  and  on  bis  return  to  Holland,  he  soon  came  into 
public  notice.  In  1719  he  was  appointed  profSessor  of  phip 
losophy  and  mathematics,  and  professor  extraordinary  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Doesburg  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  gained  great  reputation  by  his  lectures.  In  1723 
he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  which  had  been  long 
distinguished  as  a  school  fbr  legal  studies,  and  which  Mus- 
schenbroek  soon  rendered  equally  well  known  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  philosophy.  He  remained  at  Utrecht  many 
years,  and  this  city  was  the  seat  of  his  principal  labours. 
The  curators  of  the  university  were  so  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  keeping  his  services,  that  tliey  conferred 
on  him,  in  1 7.32,  the  professorshipof  astronomy.  In  1 737 
George  II.  of  England,  elector  of  Hanover;  offered  to  Mus- 
schenbroek  a  profbssorship  in  the  newlv  established  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  The  offer  was  refused,  but  two  years 
afterwards  he  accepted  the  professorship^  of  mathematics  in 
his  native  city,  Leyden,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  WittfchiUs.  Musschenbrock  remained  attached  to 
the  university  of  Leyden  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
though  he  was  successively  invited  to  fill  other  appointments 
by  tlie  kinzs  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  and  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  September,  1761,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  are  Musschenbroek*s  principal  works:— 
I,  *  Epitome  elementorum  physico-mathematicorum,' 
12mo.,  Leyden,  1726.  This  work  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, each  succeeding  edition  being  considerably  altered 
and  improved.  It  was  reprinted  in  1 734,  under  the  altered 
title  of  *  Elenienta  Physicee,'  8vo.,  J^yden.  An  English 
translation  is  mentioned  as  having  been  made  of  this  work 
by  Colson,  in  1 744,  2  vols.  8vo.,  biit  we  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  it.  The  last  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
after  the  death  of  the  author  in  1762,  and  was  named  'In- 
troductto  ad  Philosophiam  Naturalcm.'  This  edition  is 
much  mora  complete  than  either  of  the  former,  and 
contains  a  very  good  sunraoary  of  all  that  was  then  known 
on  natural  philosophy.  These  three  editions  are  often 
spoken  of  as  distinct  works,  though  it  is  only  the  titles  that 
are  different 

This  introduction  to  natural  philosophy  (the  last  edition 
is  here  referred  to,  which  is  the  most  complete)  contains 
many  original  researohes,  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  on  the 
phosphorescent  properties  which  many  substances  acquire 
from  exposure  to  light  and  on  various  points  in  experimental 
physics.  It  al5o  includes  a  much  moi'e  comnlete  table  of 
specific  frravities  than  had  before  been  published,  entirely 
ibrmed  from  the  author's  own  investigations.  Aigaud  de 
I^fond  translated  the  *  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam'  into 
-  French  (1 769,  3  vols.).  This  translation  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  which  appeared  at  an  earlier  date 
(1739)  with  the  title  of  *Essai  de  Physic[ue,*  which  was 
translated  by  Dr.  Massuet  from  a  Dutch  edition  of  the  same 
work,  published  by  Musschenbroek,  which  Dutch  edition 
(containing  many  researches  which  were  not  included  in 
the  later  Latin  ones)  was  written  in  a  popular  style  fbr  the 
purpose,  which  it  fiiUy  answered,  of  diffusing  a  taste  fbr 
natural  philosophy  in  Holland  among  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  learned  languag^. 

2.  The  work  which  has  gained  the' author  most  celebrity 
is  his  '  PhysicsB  Experimentales,  et  Greometricse  Disserta- 
tiones,*  Leyden,  1729,  4ta  This  work  consists  of  fbur  trea- 
tises: one  on  the  magnet,  one  on  capillary  attraction,  one 
on  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  one  on  the  cohesion  of  bodies. 
All  these  dissertations  contain  many  interesting  researohes 
and  new  experiments,  which  were  conducted  with  great  care. 
The  labours  of  Musschenbroek  on  the  power  of  cohesion 
between  different  bodies  wereyery  great ;  and  be  afterwards 
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rendered  his  observations  on  this  subject  more  complete  in 
the  introduction  to  natural  philosopny  mentioned  above. 
I{e  greatly  extended  the  science  of  magnetism  by  his 
memoir  in  the  present  work,  tlwugh  he  improved  his  know- 
ledge at  a  later  period  respecting  the  laws  of  magnetic 
attraction,  and  in  1754  published, 

3,  'Dissertatio  Physica  Experimentalis  de  Magneto/  4to., 
Vienna. 

4.  In  1731  Musschenbroek  published,  at  Leyden,  in  4to., 
a  Latin  translation  of  the '  Saggi  di  Naturali  Esjperienze 
fktte  neir  Accademiadel  Cimento,*  which  appeared  at  FJo- 
rence  in  1667.  This  work,  valuable  in  itself,  was  rendered 
much  more  so  in  the  translation  by  the  numerous  notes  and 
additions  of  Musschenbroek,  which  contain  an  account  of 
some  new  experiments  on  the  dilatation  of  different  bodies 
by  heat,  and  also  a  description  of  a  pyrometer  which  he  had 
invented,  and  which  was  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  made. 

Besides  the  above  works  Musschenbroek  delivered  seve- 
ral public  orations,  which  have  been  published.  He  also 
wrote  many  papera  on  meteorology  (a  subject  to  which  he  - 
paid  considerable  attention),  some. of  which  appeared  in  the 
*  Memoire  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  some  in 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.'  He 
published  some  observations  on  the  Leyden  phial,  in  the 
'Memoira  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences'  for  1746 ; 
and  a  '  Dissertation  on  Barometers,' which  was  printed  in 
the  '  Memoire  of  the  Academy  of  St  Petereburg.' 
.  MUSSELBURGH,  an  antient  burgh  of  royalty  in  the 
parish  of  Inveresk  and  shire  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  seated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Esk,  near  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  is  about  five  miles  east  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  communication  is  kept 
up  by  stage-coaches.  The  name  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
mussel-bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  Esk. 

The  monks  of  Dunfermline  were  the  sole  proprietors  of 
all  the  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  burgh, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  After  that  event  the 
property  Came  into  the  possession  of  the  king,  James  VI., 
by  whom  the  lordship  and  royalty,  together  with  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  church  of  Inveresk,  were  conferred  upon  bis 
chancellor.  Lord  Thirlstane,  fh>m  whom  they  have  de- 
scended, by  inheritance  and  purchase,  to  the  family  of 
Buccleuch,  the  present  proprietors. 

The  high  street  is  spacious,  and  contains  many  good 
houses,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  villas. 
To  the  south  is  the  suburb  of  Newbigging,  which  branches 
off  to  the  church  of  Inveresk.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Esk  is  the  suburb  of  Fisher-row,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  who  supply  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There  'a  a  stone  pier^  and  the 
harbour,  though  small,  is  convenient  The  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  town  atid  suburbs  is  vested  in  a  council  of 
18  members,  of  whom  10  are  chosen  firom  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Musselburgh,  and  the  rest  from  those  of  Fisher- 
row.  The  tanning  of  leather,  making  of  sailcloth,  hats» 
bricks,  earthenware,  &c.,  and  the  manufacture  of  fishing- 
nets  by  looms,  constitute  the  principal  business  of  the  place. 
The  salmon-fishery  is  carried  on  by  *  stake-nets,'  but  is  not 
ver^  productive.  A  branch  of  the  Commereial  Bank  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  established,  and  elegant  gas-works  fbr 
the  supply  of  the  town  have  recently  been  erected. 

Four  bridges  cross  the  Esk,  two  of  which  are  of  stone ; 
the  uppermost  is  of  considerable  antiquity ;  the  new  bridge 
is  a  handsome  structure  erected  from  a  design  by  Rennie. 
In  1831  the  population  of  the  burgh  and  the  rest  of  the 
parish  of  Inveresk  was  8961.  By  the  Reform  Act  Mussel- 
burgh, Leith,  and  Portobello  were  erected  into  a  parliamen- 
tary district  which  now  returns  one  member. 

For  a  description  of  Pinkie  House,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  abbot  ofDi^nCermline,  and  now  t^e  abode  of  Sir 
John  Hope,  bart,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chambere's 
Oazetteer  qf  Scotland^  8vo.,  1832 ;  from  which,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary Report  on  Scotch  Burghe,  this  notice  is  chiefly 
drawn.  In  the  former  work  will  be  Ibund  many  interestiti|^ 
particulars  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  the  pUlce  and  the 
nistorical  events  with  which  it  is  connected. 

MUSSULMAN.    [Mohammxd.] 

MUSTAPH.\  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  succeeded,  in 
1617,  his  brother  Ahmed  I.,  but  a  few  months  after,  was 
deposed  by  the  janizaries,  who  placed  on  the  throne  his 
nephew  Othman.  A  few  years  later  the  janizaries  revolted 
again,  deposed .  Othman,  put  him  to  death,  and 
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Siiistaplia  to  the  throne  in  1622.  Soon  after  a  fresh  revolt 
deposed  him  again,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  castle  of  the 
Seven  Towers,  in  1623,  where  he  was  strangled  some  years 
afterwards,    (Knolles;  Rycaut.) 

MUSTAPHA  II.,  son  of  Mahomet  IV.,  succeeded  his 
uncle  Ahmed  II.  in  1695.  In  the  following  year  he  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  the  ()attle  of  Temeswar,  hut  was  defeated 
in  September  J  1097*  by  Prince  EugcnCi  ntar  Zenta  in  Hun- 
gary. The  «sL'ra»kier  in  the  mean  time  hvA  recoiiq^uered 
Chioii  from  the  Venetians*  By  the  pence  of  Carlowitz,  in 
16t)9f  the  sultan  aclvnowkdged  the  doniiniot^  of  Venice  over 
the  Morca  and  several  di^trictf^  in  DalmaUa^  and  gave  up 
Azof  to  Russia,  and  Kaminiek  to  Pol^Liid. 

Mustapba  then  withdrew  to  Adriaiioplc^  where  he  gave 
hirasejf  up  to  tseuauality.  Hi*  neglect  of  ibc  public  affairs 
ciiuscd  a  formidable  revolt  to  brc^ak  out  in  the  capital,  and 
the  insurgents  mnrcherl  u]>on  Adrianopief  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  the  throne  to  Ahmed.  MuGtaphns  brother,  who 
took  the  title  of  Ahmed  llL  Mualapba  died  in  confine- 
menu  it  wa^  reported  by  a  natural  death,  six  months  after 
his  deposition,  in  1 703. 

MUSTAPHA  III.,  son  of  Ahmed  III.,  succeeded  his 
cousin,  Othman  III.,  in  1737.  He  had  been  strictly  con- 
fined in  the  seraglio  ever  since  the  deposition  of  his  father 
in  1730,  but  after  asceudmg  the  throne  he  showed  consi- 
derable firmness  of  charai-ter,  ^nd  effected  several  reforms 
in  the  administration.  Hu  en|^a>*ed,  in  176^,  in  an  unlucky 
war  against  Russia,  in  which  he  kst  the  Crimea  and  Bess- 
arabia, but  did  not  live  to  s^e  its  termination.  He  died  in 
1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abdul  Hamid. 
|Iis  son  Selim  afterwards  succeeded  Abdul  Hamid^in  1789. 

[Sklim  ni.i 

,  MUSTAPHA  IV.,  son  of  Abdul  Hamid,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  janizaries,  who  had  deposed  sultan  Selim 
III.,  in  May,  1807.  Mustapha  was  ignorant,  weak,  and 
cruel,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries.  Mustapha 
^airactar,  pasha  of  Rudshuk,  and  a  friend  of  Selim,  col- 
lected an  army  and  marched  to  the  rescue  of  his  master. 
He  entered  Constantinople  and  attacked  the  seraglio,  de- 
manding that  Selim  should  be  restored  to  him.  Mustapha 
gave  him  up,  but  it  was  only  the  dead  body  of  Selim,  for  he 
had  been  strangled  by  order  of  Mustapha  at  the  approach 
of  his  deliverers.  Bairactar  deposed  Mustapha,  and  placed 
^lis  brother  Mahmood  on  the  throne,  in  July,  1808.  In 
the  following  November  a  revolt  of  the  janizaries  broke 
out,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  a  gi'eat  part  of  Constan- 
tinople was  burnt  down*  Bairactar,  Mahmood's  grand- 
vizier,  perished  in  the  flames;  and  the  .janizaries,  being 
triumphant,  were  shouting  for  the  .deposed  Mustapha  when 
Manmood  gave  orders  to  put  his  brother  to  death.  Mah- 
raood  was  now  the  sole  remaining  prince  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty,  and  the  janizaries  submitted  to  him,  after  making 
iheir  own  conditions.  A  vivid  account  of  these  fearful 
transactions  is  given  by  Macfarlane  in  his  'Constantinople 
in  1828.' 

Mustard.  [Sinapi.] 

MUSTE'LA.    [Weasels.] 

MtSTE'LIDiB.    [Weasels.] 

MUSU'RUS,  MARCUS,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Can- 
dia,  emigrated  to  Venice  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  taught  Greek  in  that  city  with  great  success. 
He  edited  several  Greek  works,  which  were  printed  by 
Aldus  Manutius.  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
Leo  X.  showed  him  great  favour,  and  nominated  him  bishop 
of  Epidaurus  in  the  Morea.  .  He  died  at  Rome  in  1 5 1 7.  He 
pubUshed  the  first  edition  of  Athenseus,  printed  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514.  Musurus  published  also  the  '  Etymologi- 
cum  Magnum  GrsDcum,'  folio,  Venice,  1499,  reprinted  in 
1649,  in  1594,  and  1710;  and  some  Greek  epigrams  and 
other  poetry,  among  others  a  poem  in  praise  of  Plato, 
which  he  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that  philosopher's  works, 
and  which  was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Zenobio  Ac- 
ciaioli,  *  Carmen  in  Platonem,'  Cambridge,  1797. 

MUTE.    [Deaf  ano  Dumb.] 

MUrriNA.     [MODENA.] 

MUTINY  ACT  is  a  series  of  regulations  which,  from 
year  to  year,  are  enacted  by  the  Bri&h  legislature  for  the 
government  of  the  military  force  of  the  country. 

Laws  have,  at  various  times,  been  made  by  the  authority 
of  the  crown  for  the  tnaintenance  of  discipline  in  the  army 
"when  in  garrison,  on  a  march,  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy ;  these  have  been  briefly  hinted  at  in  the  article 
on  MiUtary  Law,  and  may  be  seen  $it  length  in  Grose's 


•History  of  the  English  Army*  (vol.  ii.);  l)ut  the  code 
which  is  now  in  use  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1688.  Previousl?  to  that  event  the  crown,  except 
during  the  civil  wars  and  the  subsequetit  protectorate*  had, 
at  least  practically,  the  supreme  power  over  the  mihtia  (that 
is,  over  the  whcSo  military  force),  which,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  might  be  called  out  and  employed 
aalong  as  pay  and  quarters  could  be  obtained  for  the  troops. 
But  the  efforts  thei^  recently  made  to  carry  on  a  series  of 
measures  tending  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  crown,  joined  to  the  increasing  jealousy 
of  the  people  for  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  led  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  the  new  kin^  had  been  r-alled  to  the  throne,  of  ex- 
pressing in  some  public  act  of  legislation  their  authority 
over  the  regul^  troops  of  the  nation  ;  and  ^n  opportunity 
almost  immediately  presented  itself,  on  a  serious  act  of 
mutiny  taking  place  ii^  the  arniy.  The  Royal  Scotch  and 
Dumbarton's  regiments,  under  Alarshal  Schomberg,  in  their 
progress  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  being  embarked  for 
Holland,  being  quartered  at  Ipswich,  a  large  body  of  men, 
refusing  to  proceed  to  their  destination,  disarmed  their 
ofiicers,  seized  the  military  chest,  and,  with  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  began  their  mareh  for  Scotland.  Being  pursued  by 
General  Ginckel,  with  three  regiments  of  Dutch  dragoons, 
they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  but,  in  consequence  of  this 
^vent,  and  on  the  spiu:  of  the  moment,  a  bill  was  passed 
(April  12lh,  1689)  by  which  the  army  was  put  at  once 
under  the  cont/ol  of  the  law  with  respect  to  discipline,  and 
under  its  protection  with  respect  to  pay  and  quarters. 

The  enactments  of  this  bill  were  particularly  directed 
against  the  crimes  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  for  which  the 
bill  was  immediately  required ;  but  the  Act  itself  begins  by 
laying  down  as  maxims  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  stand 
ing  army  in  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with 
the  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law ;  and  that  no  man 
can  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb,  or  subject  to  any  kind  of 
punishment  in  any  other  manner  than  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  the  realm.  It  then  states  that  it  is 
judged  necessary,  by  their  majesties  and  the  parliament, 
durmg  the  present  time  of  danger  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  to  continue  and  augment  the  forces 
which  are  now  on  foot.  Avoiding  the  acknowledgment 
that  arty  power  exists  in  the  crown  for  the  appointment  of 
courts- martial,  it  authorises  their  majesties  to  grant  com- 
missions to  general  officers  to  assemble  such  courts  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  and  punishmg.such  offences  as  mutiny 
and  desertion.  Provisions  are  also  made  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  shall  exempt  an  officer  or  soldier  from  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  law ;  that  it  shall  not  concern  the  militia 
troops,  and  that  it  shall  only  continue  in  force  till  the  lOtb 
of  November  in  the  same  year.  The  Act  has  ever  since, 
with  one  exception,  been  annually  renewed:  after  the  biU 
which  passed  in  April,  1697,  for  one  year  as  usual,  had 
expired,  no  other  was  passed  till  March,  1702;  and,  on  a 
few  occasions,  the  bill  has  been  suffered  to  expfre  for  several 
days  before  the  following  one  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  Mutiny  Act  has,  with  time,  varied  in  many  particu* 
lars  from  that  which  was  first  passed,  but  it  has  been  uni- 
form in  all  its  prim;ipal  points ;  such  as  the  dependence  of 
a  standing;  army  on  the  consent'  of  parliament,  and  the 
subjection  of  mditary  men  to  all  the  processes  of  ordinary 
law.  Instead  however  of  the  original  formula  above-men- 
tioned, hy,  which  the  reason  of  keeping  up  a  mditary  force 
was  expressed,  the  Act  now  asserts  that  it  is  judged  neces- 
sary by  the  crown  and  paiiiament  to  continue  a  body  of 
forces  (the  number  being  exactly  specified)  for  the  safety  or 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  In  all  the  Acts  which  passed  down  to 
the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  articles 
were  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them  were  very  nl 
defined;  but,  firom  that  time,  parliament  seems  to  have 
intended  to  exercise  a  general  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  artny.  Many  new  articles  were  then  inserted ;  others 
have  since  been  added,  as  the  want  became  apparent;  ^^^ 
the  Mutiny  Act  may  now  be  considered  as  a  good,  general 
code  of  law,  in  which  are  defined  strictly  but  briefly  «" 
military  Offences  of  the  higher  class,  and,  as  precisely  &' 
possible,  nearly  all  those  of  minor  importance.  The  milif*'^> 
offences  of  the  higher  class,  thirteen  in  number,  consist  in  a 
commissioned  or  non-commissionM  officer,  oir  a  soldier,  ex- 
citing mutiny,  or  not  using,  his  best  endeavonrs  to  supp^^ 
it;  in  misbehaviner  before  an  enemy;  abandoning  or  deliver* 
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log  to  the  «n«iDy  any  garrison,  fortress,  or  post;  compel- 
ling or  using  means  to  induce  the  governor  of  such  garri- 
son to  do  so ;  quitting  his  post  without  leave,  or  sleeping  at 
his  post ;  holding  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  or  enter- 
ing into  terms  with  the  enemy  without  hcence ;  striking  a 
superior  officer,  or  disobeying  his  lawful  commands;  and, 
finally,  in  deserting  the  service.  For  all  these  offences  the 
Act  prescribes  'death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  gene- 
ral court-martial  shall  award/  A  clause  of  the  Act  enume- 
rates the  military  offences  of  minor  importance  which  may  be 
tried  before  a  district  or  garrison  court-martial :  these  con- 
sist in  a  non-commissioneid  officer  or  soldier  wilfully  maim- 
ing himsel|^  or  tampering  with  his  eyes ;  malingering,  or 
feigning  disease;  stealing  government  stores;  stealing 
from  an  officer  or  a  comrade;  procuring  false  accounts; 
embezzling  public  money ;  and,  lastly,  in  any  fraudulent  or 
disgraceful  conduct  For  these  offences  may  be  awarded 
corporeal  punishment,  imprisonment,  forfeiture  of  the  addi- 
tional pay  to  which,  for  length  of  service,  the  individual 
might  be  entitled,  and  forfeiture  of  pension  on  being  dis- 
charged. And  in  another  clause  it  is  stated  that  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  or  solitary  conftnemenjt, 
may  be  awarded  by  regimental  courts-martial  for  drunk- 
enness, or  insubordination  on  parade  or  on  the  line  of 
march. 

Besides  the  above  laws,  which  relate  particularly  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  the  Act  defines  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  courts-martial ;  it  contains  clauses  relating  to  the 
enlistment  of  recruits,  the  issue  of  pay  and  marching 
money,  the  quartering  of  soldiers,  and  the  supplying  of 
carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  baggage.  The 
Act  moreover  contains  a  repetition  of  the  original  clause  in 
which  it  is  declared  that  the  ordinary  coiurse  of  law  is  not  to 
be  interfered  with  when  a  soldier  is  accused  of  a  capital 
crime ;  and  it  states  that  a  man  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
service  for  a  debt  under  30/. 

The  Mutiny  Act  is  declared  to  be  applicable  to  aU  persons 
empl^ed  in  the  recruiting-service ;  to  the  forces  of  the 
Eait  India  Company  while  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  till  their  arrival  in  the  territories  of  the  Company ; 
to  the  officers  and  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the  artil- 
lery and  engineers;  to  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners; 
to  the  mihtary  surveyors  and  draughtsmen  in  the  ordnance 
department ;  and  to  foreign  troops  serving  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions  abroad*  Its  provisions  are  also  stated 
to  extend  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney, 
Sark,  and  Man.  In  one  of  the  clauses  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  nothing  in  the  kct  extends  to  any  of  the  militia 
forces,  or  yeomanry,  or  volunteer  corps  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland;  it  is  understood  however  that  its  provisions  are 
applicable  to  the  corps  of  marines  when  on  snore,  and  also 
to  officers  holding  rank  by  brevet,  though  not  to  such  as  are 
on  half-pay.  ^n  efibrt  was  made  in  1 749,  when  the  bill 
y^as  intrqduced  as  usual  into  parliament,  to  subject  officers 
of  this  class  to  martial  law,  but  the  clause  was  abandoned 
^  the  minister.  Before  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain  there  was  a  separate  Mutiny  Act  for  the  former 
country,  but  Qow  the  same  lust  applies  to  both.  The  officers 
and  troops  of  the  East  India  Company  are  subject  to  their 
own  Mutiny  Act,  which  however  agrees  exactly  with  that  of 
the  government  forces. 

previously  to  the  year  1750  the  members  of  courts-martial 
were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  disclose  the  ground  on  which 
they  gav9  their  votes ;  but  in  that  year  the  act  was  so  far 
mitigated  as  tq  release  them  from  such  oath  when  required 
to  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  Justice  or  cotirt-jnartiaU 
The  power  of  disclosing,  in  that  case  only,  the  votes  or 
opinions  given  is  implied  in  the  forms  of  the  oath^  which 
are  now  taken  by  the  judge-advocate  and  members  of  the 
court-martial,  and  which  are  printed  among  the  schedules 
to  which  the  act  refers.  The  act  of  the  same  year  also  con- 
tains a  clause,  in  which  jt  is  stated  that  no  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  court-martial,  aiid  signed  bv  the  president, 
shajl  be  more  than  once  revised ;  previously  to  that  time  a 
general-officer  htid  power  to  order  the  revisal  of  any  sen- 
tence as  often  as  he  pleased*  and  thus  he  might  retain 
in  confinement  a  man  who  had  been  acquitted  on  a  fair 
trial. 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny 
^ct  to  those  milltarv  offerees  which  may  be  considered  as 
secondary  in  the  scale  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed 
en  behalf  of  the  crown  further  than  bv  the  occasional 
resejva  i<.nof  its  rii?hf  (o  miitc  \  iiicle^of  Warfjjrthebetier 


government  of  the  forces,  which  is  expressed  in  the  acta 
passed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  first 
year  of  George  I.  this  right  of  the  crown  was  formally 
allowed ;  and  the  clause  containing  it  has  been  repeated  in 
all  subsequent  mutinv  acts,  with  the  provision  that  no  per^ 
son  within  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Isles  sliall  be 
subject  to  transportation,  or  to  any  punishment  a^ecting 
life  or  limb,  for  crimes  specified  in  the  Articles  of  War,  except 
such  as  by  the  Mutiny  Act  itself  are  liable  to  the  same 
punishments. 

The  Articles  of  War  which  are  at  present  in  force,  and 
which  have  from  time' to  time  been  promulgated,  are  divided 
into  twenty-four  sections.  Many  of  these  correspond  ex- 
actly to  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Act ;  otheiis,  though  relating 
to  subjects  in  the  latter,  define  the  particulars  of  the  crim^ 
and  the  punishment  apphcable  to  it  with  more  precision; 
and  there  are  articles  which  have  no  counterparts  in  the 
act.  The  first  section  of  the  Articles  of  War  relates  to  divine 
worship,  frequent  attendance  on  which  is  prescribed,  and 
punishments  are  awarded  for  profaning  the  places  in  which 
it  is  celebrated,  as  also  for  scandalous  or  vicious  behaviour 
in  a  chaplain.  The  seventh  section  contains  fifteen  article* 
relating  to  quarrels  and  the  sending  of  challjenges ;  and  the 
fourteenth  contains  twenty-one  articles  concerning  the 
duties  of  troops  in  quarters  or  in  the  field.  Many  of  these 
articles  prescribe  for  the  ofienoe  '  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  a  court-martial  may  award;'  an4  two  of 
them  prescribe  death,  without  leaving  any  discretion  to  the 
court.  The  first  ot  the  crimes  here  mentioned  is  that  of 
doing  violence  to  persons  bringing  provisions  to  the  camp, 
and  the  other  is  that  of  ill-treating  a  person  to  whom  a  n^fe 
conduct  has  been  granted ;  the  army  m  both  cases  being  on 
service  in  foreign  parts.  The  fifteenth  section  settles  tho 
relative  rank  of  officers  in  the  regular  army;  and  the 
twenty-second  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  royal  army  and  in' 
that  of  the  East  India  Company,  when  serving  together. 
The  twenty-third  section  appoints  that  officers  and  soldiers 
while  employed  on  board  any  ships  having  a  royal  commis- 
sion shall  conform  to  the  laws  and  regulations  established 
for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  navy. 

The  above  articles,  being  made  by  the  crown  as  head 
of  the  army,  or  by  the  commander-in-chie(  are  to  be  obeyed 
as  being  the  commands  of  a  superior  officer;  but  the  writers 
on  military  law  observe  that  the  legality  of  the  articles  may 
itself  become  the  subject  of  examination  in  a  court-martial, 
whereas  the  Mutiny  Act  must  be  obeyed  without  inquiry! 
In  this  particular  therefore  the  Articles  of  War  are  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  Act ;  and  whatever  case  may  occur  the 
letter  only  of  the  law,  as  contained  in  the  Act,  must  be  fd* 
lowed  in  awarding  the  punishment  due  to  a  oriroe  affecting 
life.  * 

The  bill  on  which  are  founded  the  Articles  of  War  for  the 
Navy  was  passed  in  the  22nd  Geo.  II.,  and  this  consolidated 
all  the  laws  previously  made  for  the  government  of  the 
ships  and  vessels  bearing  royal  commissions,  as  also  of  the 
forces  at  sea.  Among  the  offences  which  in  the  Act  eon* 
stitute  the  crime  of  mutiny,  are  the  running  away  with  the 
ship,  or  with  any  ordnance,  ammunition,  or  stores  belonging 
to  the  same;  neglect  of  duty,  joining  in  or  using  means  to 
produce  any  mutinous  assemblage  of  persons,  uUerinir 
mutinous  or  seditious  words,  or  concealing  any  mutinous 
intention,  and  striking  an  officer  or  disobeying  his  UwM 
commands.  Of  the  thirty-six  articles,  nine  relate  to  crimes 
for  which  the  punishment  of  death,  without  discretion  in 
the  court-martial,  is  awarded;  and  there  are  twelve  to 
which  are  assigned  '  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
the  nature  and  degree  of  the  crime  shall  be  found  to  de* 
serve.'  Two  of  these  were  originally  in  the  former  class, 
and  the  (qualifying  clause  was  added  in  the  19th  Geo.  IIL 
Except  this  alteration,  none  has  been  made  in  the  navy  aet 
since  it  was  passed. 
MUTTRA.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  219.] 
MUZARAB,  t>.  a  Christian  living  under  the  sway  of 
the  Arabs.  Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to 
this  word.  Some  pretend  that  it  comes  from  the  two  words 
Muza  and  Arab,  and  that  it  meant  in  the  first  insUnce 
those  Christians  who  capitulated  to  Musa  at  tlie  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  was  an  epithet  by  which  the  Moham- 
medans of  Spain  designated  tlie  Christian  popuhilion  of 
their  cities ;  others  derive  it  from  MtxH-Arabet,  i.e.  Chris- 
tians mixed  with  the  Arabs.  The  absurdity  of  these  etymo- 
logies need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Musa  granted  no  oapitu- 
latiun  to  the  Christians  of  Spain  in  general ;  and  if  the 
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Arabs  had  wiiibed  to  give  a  distinctive  name  to  the  Chris- 
tians Bubject  to  their  rule,  it  is  not  likelj  that  they  would 
have  employed  two  Latin  words  to  designate  a  people  living 
under  their  sway  and  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  real 
derivation  of  the  word  Muzarab  is  the  Arabic  Mustarab, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Muzarab,  which  means  a  man 
who  tries  to  imitate  the  Arabs,  or  to  become  one  in  his 
manners,  knguage,  and  habits ;  and  who»  although  know- 
ing Arabic,  speaks  it  like  a  foreigner.  This  name  was  given 
by  the  Moors  of  Spain  to  all  Christians  living  under  Mos- 
lem jurisdiction  in  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  Toledo,  and 
other  large  cities. 

But  the  word  Muxarab  is  better  known  to  us  as  connected 
with  the  antient  liturgy  of  the  (Joths,  which  governed  the 
Spanish  church  down  to  the  twelAh  eentury,  and  was  called 
*Muzarabic  office '  (Aft «<a/  Muzdrabe),  omn\g  to  its  being 
preserved  b^  the  Muxarab  Christians  of  Tol^o  during  the 
'  time  of  their  subjection  to  the  Arabs.  The  fkte  or  the 
Muzarabic  liturgy  is  singular  enough.  Though  involving 
the  same  doctrines,  it  differed  widely  from  the  other  offices 
of  the  church ;  it  also  contained  many  hymns  composed  by 
St.  Eugenius,  St.  lldefonso,  St.  Julian,  St.  Leander,  and 
other  great  luminaries  of  the  Visigoths.  To  produce  uni- 
formity in  this  respect,  and  substitute  the  Roman  for  the 
Spanish  missal,  became  the  principal  aim  of  the  holy  see. 
Early  in  the  tenth  century  a  legate  arrived  in  the  Peninsula 
from  Rome,  sent  by  John  X.;  but  the  report  which  he  made 
on  his  return  proved  to  be  a  favourable  one,  and  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  council,  held  at  Rome,  in  924,  the  Muzarabic  office 
was  not  only  sanctioned,  but  even  praised.  Another  attempt, 
made'  in  1064,  under  Alexander  II.,  had  a  similar  result 
Again,  in  1067,  new  legates  were  sent,  with  a  positive  in- 
junction to  insist  on  the  abolition  of  the  antient  service; 
but  the  Spanish  prelates  resisting  the  innovation,  the  sub- 
ject was  laid  before  a  council  assembled  at  Mantua,  and  the 
Spanish  missal  was  once  more  declared  Catholic  and  ortho* 
dox.  Still  the  holy  see  persisted  in  its  object.  No  artifice 
or  intrigue  was  spared ;  and  the  court  of  Oistile  was  divided 
into  two  hostile  factions,  one  in  favour  of  and  the  other  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  ritual.  In  the  perplexity 
occasioned  by  this  dispute  the  two  parties  resolv^  to  leave 
the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the  expedient 
adopted  to  discover  the  divine  will  was  this :  two  wild  bulls 
were  procured,  the  one  to  represent  \h%  Roman,  the  other 
the  Muzarabic  ritual,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
the  court,  were  matched  against  each  other.  After  a  bloody 
conflict,  the  Muzarabic  remained  victor.  But  this  result  did 
not  deter  Gregory  VII.  In  1087  the  trial  was  repeated :  a 
champion  was  chosen  on  each  side,  and  the  decision  left  to 
the  fate  of  arms ;  but  again  victory  was  in  favour  of  the 
antient  liturgy.  Fire  was  then  tried,  and  both  missals  were 
cast  into  the  flames ;  but,  if  we  believe  the  archbishop  Don 
Rodrigo,  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  the  success  was 
still  more  signal;  for  no  sooner  did  the  PLoman  volume 
touch  the  fire,  than  it  jumped  out  of  the  flames  half  burnt, 
while  the  Spanish  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
midst  of  them  without  receiving  the  least  injury.  The  ob- 
ject was  at  last  gained  by  other  means.  Alfonso,  the 
renowned  conqueror  of  Toledo,  was  won  over  to  the  interests 
of  Rome,  and,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  to  receive  the  univei> 
sal  office;  and  from  that  moment  the  Muzarabic,  although 
not  publicly  condemned,  fell  into  disuse.  There  is  how- 
ever still  a  chapel  in -the  cathedral  of  Toledo  where  mass  is 
performed  every  day  agreeably  to  the  Muzarabic  ritual.  It 
was  founded  by  Caminal  Ximenes  de  Cisneros. 

(Aguurre  and  Catalani,  Collectio  Magna  ConciUorum, 
torn,  iv.,  p.  193,  &c.;  Masdeu,  Hisiana  Critiea,  lib.  ii.; 
Mariana,  Hittoria  General  de  EspaSia,  lib.  ix.,  chap,  xviii. ; 
Flores,  EspaXa  Sagrada,  torn.  iii.  p.  167;  Missale  Gothicum 
secundum  Regulam  Beati  hidori  Hispalensis,  RomiD, 
1804.) 

MYA    [Pyloridba.] 

MYA'RIA  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  Dimyarian 
conchifers,  consisting  of  the  genera  Mya  and  Analina, 
[Pyloridea.] 

MYCALE.    PoNiA.] 

MYCE'NiE,  an  antient  town  and  state  in  Northern  Pelo- 
ponnesus^ founded,  it  was  said,  b^y  Perseus,  and  which  in 
thetime  of  iu  king  Agamemnon  was  the  most  powerful  state 
of  Greece,  ruline  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
besides  many  islands.  [Agamemnon.]  The  small  king- 
dom of  Aigos  was  tlien  subject  to  Mycenie.    But  after  the 


death  of  Agamemnon  and  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of 
Atreus,  Argos  gained  the  ascendency  over  Mycenae,  which 
however  appears  to  have  maintained  a  sort  of  independence, 
leing  protected  by  Sparta,  wiih  which  Argos  was  often  at 
variance.  During  the  Persian  war,  Argos  did  not  send  any 
assistance  to  the  Northern  Greeks,  but  the  contingent 
from  MycensD  was  present  at  ThermopvlsD.  This  added  to 
tlie  grudge  which  Argos  bore  against  Mycenoe  for  its  pride 
of  antiquity  and  independence,  and  after  the  end  of  the 
Persian  campaign,  while  Sparta  was  distracted  by  intestine 
commotion  and  afflicted  by  the  consequences  of  an  earth- 

^uake,  the  Argeii,  being  joined  by  the  people  of  Tcgea  and 
lleonse,  attacked  Mycencs,  which  they  took  after  a  stout 
resistance,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  b.c.  468.  Part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  slaves;  the  rest  emigrated  to  Ce- 
ryneia,  Cleonn,  and  some  even  to  Macedonia.  (Diodorus, 
xi.;  Herodotus;  Pausanias.)  Mycenae  never  rose  from 
its  ruins,  but  these  ruins,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Strabo 
(C(M.,  372-377),  who  evidently  had  not  visited  the  spot, 
were,  and  still  are,  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  very 
remarkable.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ii.,  ch.  15, 1 G)  they 
consisted  of  a  great  part  of  the  walls,  with  the  gate  called 
that  of  the  Lions,  fi-om  lions  being  sculptured  above  it. 
said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes ;  the  fountain  called 
Perseia;  and  the  subterraneous  buildings  of  Atreus  and 
his  sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  deposited.  There 
were  likewise  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  Atreus,  Agamemnon, 
of  his  charioteer  Eurymedon,  of  Elect ra,  and  others.  '  But 
Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus,'  adds  Pausanias,  *  were  in- 
terred at  a  little  distance  from  the  walls,  being  thought 
unworthy  of  burial  where  Agamemnon  lay  and  those  who 
were  slain  together  with  him.* 

The  ruins  of  Mycenss  have  been  visited  in  recent  times, 
among  others,  by  Lord  Elgin,  by  Cockerell,  Dodwell,  and 
I^eake.  We  extract  fVom  the  latter  an  account  of  their  pre- 
sent appearance.  MycenaD  was  built  upon  a  rugged  height  in 
a  recess  between  two  commanding  summits  of  the  range  of 
mountains  which  border  the  eastern  side  of  the  Argolic  plain, 
about  seven  miles  north  by  east  of  Argos.  The  Acropolis, 
the  entire  circuit  of  which  is  still  seen,  the  ruined  walls 
bein^  in  some  places  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  resembled 
many  other  fortresses  in  Greece,  being  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  sleep  hill  between  two  torrents.  Its  length  is  about 
400  yards  and  its  breadth  about  200.  The  ground  rises 
considerably  within  the  enclosure ;  on  the  summit  are  the 
openings  of  subterraneous  cisterns  or  granaries  built  of 
large  irregular  stones  lined  with  plaster.  It  has  a  great  gate 
at  tne  north-west  angle  and  a  postern  towards  Uie  north- 
east. The  door-case  is  formed  of  two  massive  upright  blocks 
of  stone,  covered  with  another  which  is  16  feet  loiw,  4  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  7  inches  high.  Upon  this  stands  a  tri- 
angular stone  of  green  basalt  12  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  and 
2  feet  thick,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  represented  in  bas- 
relief  two  lions  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  one  on  each  side' 
of  a  round  pillar  or  altar  upon  which  they  rest  their  fore- 
paws.  The  pillar  becomes  broader  towards  the  top  and  is 
surmounted  with  a  capital  formed  of  a  row  of  four  circles 
enclosed  between  two  parallel  fillets.  Below  the  Acropolis, 
in  the  direction  of  the  modem  village  of  Kharvati,  are  the 
Spilid,  or  subterraneous  chambers,  known  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias by  the  name  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus.  The  largest  of 
these  chambers,  which  is  of  a  conical  form,  is  about  50  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  llie  door-ways  are  ornamented 
with  half-columns  of  a  style  resembling  ^e  Tuscan,  and  have 
some  other  peculiar  ornaments,  minutely  described  by  L^ke, 
who  gives  sections  of  the  chambers,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  the 
rpins  of  Mycenao.  (  Travels  in  theMorea,  vol.  ii.)  •  Nothing,' 
observes  Leake, '  can  more  strongly  show  the  extreme  an- 
tiquity of  the  remains  at  Mycenae  than  the  singularity  of 
some  parts  of  them  and  their  general  dissimilarity  to  other 
Hellenic  remains.  We  find  nothing  in  Greece  resembling  the 
hons  or  the  columns  before  the  gate  of  the  great  Thesaurus, 
or  the  treasuries  themselves.  In  the  military  part  of  the 
architecture  there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  di|ference  between 
the  Cyclopean  ruins  and  the  other  most  antient  ruins 
remaining  in  Greece.  In  the  walls  are  found  specimens  of 
construction  of  various  ages,  but  the  later  reparations  are 
easily  recognised  from  the  oldest  part,  which  is  of  the  kind 
called  Cyclopean;  and  with  this  exception,  everything  left 
at  Mycenae  nates  of  the  heroic  ages.  Notwithstanding  this 
remote  antiquity,  the  description  of  Pausanias  shows  that 
Mycenae  has  undergone  less  change  since  he  travelled  than 
any  place  in  Greece.* 
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MYCETES,  Illiger's  name  for  a  ganutof  Quadrumana, 
consUlittg  of  the  largest  monkeys  of  America,  remarkable 
for  the  powerful  development  of  the  organ  of  the  voice. 
The  species  are,  as  the  name  implies,  Howleri,  and  the 
horrible  yells  sent  forth  by  these  animals  from  the  depths  of 
the  forests  are  described  by  those  who  have  heard  the 
mournful  sounds  as  surpassingly  distressing  and  unearthly. 
Humboldt  and  Bonplaud  heard  the  AragtuUo,  one  of  the 
species,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league. 

llie  ^enus  is  distinguished  by  a  pyramidal  head  with  the 
upper  jaw  descending  much  lower  than  the  crtimum,  while 
the  lower  has  its  ascending  rami  very  high,  to  afford  room 
for  the  bony  drum  formed  by  a  convexity  of  the  oi  hyoides, 
which  communicates  with  the  larynx,  and  gives  to  the  voice 
the  enormous  volume  above  alluded  to.  Humboldt  gives 
the  following  as  the  external  foi-m  of  the  drum  in  this 
genus. 


Drum  cf  Howling  Monkey 

The  tail  in  this  genus  is  prehensile,  and  the  part  applied 
by  the  animal  when  laying  hold  of  a  branch  or  other  body 
is  naked  below ;  so  that  such  portion  must  have  a  higher 
sensibility  of  touch.  M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  following  as 
the  dentition  of  the  Howling  Monkeys,  from  the  Alcuate 
fauve. 


Teeth  or  UfmUog  Monkey.    (P.  Curler.) 

Mr.  Swainson   (ClasHfication  qf  Quadrupeds)  observes 
that  it  is  rather  singular  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  should  not  have 


specially  noticed  the  remarkable  size  of  the  canine  teeth  in 
the  Howlers,  which  he  says  are  uncommonly  large ;  and  adds 
that  in  a  specimen  before  him  yvlien  he  wrote,  they  are 
nearly  six  times  bigger  than  the  cutting- teeth,  a  structure 
which  at  once  separates  this  group  from  the  genus  Cebui, 
Facial  angle  about  30**. 

Cuvier,  in  common  with  most  other  zoologists,  places  the 
genus  at  the  head  of  the  monkeys  of  the  New  Continent. 

Mr.  Gray  {^AnnaU  of  Phil.,  1825)  places  the  form  among 
the  Anthropomorphous  Primates  in  the  second  family 
{Sarigtddce),  and  as  the  sole  genus  of  its  flrst  subfamily 
Mycetina, 

M.  Lesson  arranges  it  between  LagotJirix  and  Cebus, 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  Mycetes  the  first  genus  of  the  Cebida?, 
the  second  family  of  his  first  order  Quadrumana, 

Mr.Ogilby  observed  in  the  summer  of  1829  that  two 
living  individuals  of  Mycetes  seniculus  did  not  use  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  anterior  limbs  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
objects  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  is  common  among 
the  Quadrumana;  and  he  ascertained  also  on  closer  exami- 
nation that  thd  thumb,  as  it  has  generally  been  considered, 
was  not  in  these  animals  opposable  to  the  other  fingers,  but 
originated  in  the  same  line  with  them.  Struck  with  the 
apparent  singulaKty  of  the  fact,  he  was  induced  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  all  the  other  animals  referred  by  zoolo- 
gists to  the  Quadrumanous  family  to  which  he  had  access ; 
and  the  continued  observation  of  more  than  six  years 
assured  him  that  the  non-opposable  character  of  the  mner 
finger  of  the  anterior  extremities,  which  he  first  observed  in 
the  specimens  referred  to,  is  not  confined  to  the  genus  My* 
cetes,  but  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  genera  of 
the  South  American  monkeys,  individuals  of  all  of  which 
had  been  seen  by  him  in  a  living  state.  He  remarked  that  a 
true  thumb  existed  on  the  anterior  limbs  of  none  of  them, 
and  that  consequently  they  have  been  incorrectly  referred 
to  the  Quadrumana  by  zoologists  generally.  [Chbiropooa  ; 
Quadrumana;  Simiaojb.] 

The  habits  of  these  animals  are  social,  and  most  of  them 
have  thick  beards.  Their  deep  and  sonorous  yells  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  call  to  their  mates ;  in  short,  to  be  a  hideous 
love-song.  In  their  gregarious  habits  and  bowlings  they  may 
be  considered  as  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  Gibbons  of 
the  Old  World  [Ape.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  149,  150 ;  Hylobates]; 
whilst  their  low  facial  angle  has  induced  some  to  look  upon 
them  as  representing  the  baboons  of  the  antient  continent. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus,  —  South 
America. 

Exainnle,  Mycetes  Ursinus  (Stentor  Ursinus  of  Geof- 
frey).   The  Jraguato. 


Mycetes  UnioiM.    Arapuito. 


Description,  Habits,  ^c. — Length  nearly  three  feet,  with- 
out including  the  tail.    Hair,  which  is  longer  tbiui  tliat  of 
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jUyce(e$  ^entcttlm  {Mono  Colorado  of  Humboldt),  of  a  golden 
red,  l)Ut  the  beard,  which  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  rest, 
is  less  bushy  than  it  is  in  Af.  sentculus;  and  the  circum- 
ference of  tlie  face  where  the  hair  is  red  is  also  paler.  Hum- 
boldt states  that  the  eye,  voice,  and  gait  denote  melancholy. 
He  saw  young  ones  broufi^ht  up  in  the  Indian  huts,  which 
never  played  Uke  the  Sagotns.  [Jacchus.]  Lopez  de 
Gomara  speaks  of  the  Araguato  de  lo$  Cumanentei  as 
having  the  face  of  a  man,  the  beard  of  a  goat,  and  a  grave 
demeanor.  Fruit  and  the  leaves  of  plants  form  their  food. 
The  females  carry  the  young  upon  the  shoulder.  Humboldt 
counted  above  forty  upon  one  tree,  and  he  does  not  doubt 
that  upon  a  square  league  of  the  wild  countries  frequented 
by  them  above  two  thousand  may  be  found.  They  were  in 
great  abundance  near  pools  of  stagnant  water  shaded  by  the 
Mauritia  fiexwsa. 

Localities,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  &c. 

MYCETO'PODA,  or  MYCE'TOPUS.  a  genus  of  con- 
chifers  with  elongated  valves,  established  by  M.  d'Orbigny, 
and  referrible  to  the  family  Naiadx  of  Lamarck.  M. 
d  Orbigny  states  that  this  genus  perforates  like  the  Pho- 
ladee, 

MY'CONOS,  MICONI,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated 
east  of  Delos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. It  is  about  10  miles  in  length  and  6  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  not  very  fertile: 
it  produces  some  corn,  wine,  and  cotton,  but  is  deflctent  in 
wood.  The  population  is  about  4000,  according  to  Thiersch. 
Tiie  men  are  good  sailors,  and  the  women  are  handsome. 
(Dapper,  Description  des  hies  de  PArcMpel;  Spon;  Por- 
caccbi;  Baudrand.)  According  to  the  antient  fable,  the 
Centaurs  killed  by  Hercules  were  buried  in  this  island,  from 
whence  came  the  proverb,  '  to  put  ail  things  under  one  My- 
conus,*  applied  to  those  who  were  apt  to  range  under 
one  class  things  naturally  disparate.  (Strabo,  Oisaub.  487.) 
The  inhabitants,  being  poor  in  their  own  country,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  parasites  at  other  people's  tobies,  and 
hence  the  proverb  *  Myconian  guests '  for  people  who  invited 
themselves.  Miconi  belongs  now  to  tlie  new  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

MYCTE'RIA.    [Jabiru.] 

MYDA'US.    [Weasels.] 

MY'GALE  (Mammaloey).    [Sorbcidjb.I 

MYGPQ'NIA.    [MacIdonia;  Mesopotamia.] 

MYIAGRA.    [MuscicAPiDiE] 

MY'LODQN.    [Meoatheriid;b,"  vol.  xv.,  p.  70.] 

MYOCINCLA.    [Merulid^.I  ' 

MYO'PHONUS.    [MERuuDiB.] 

MYOPORA'CEiE  are  a  natural  order  of  plants,  distin- 
guished from  VerbenacesB  by  little  except  the  ovules,  being 
pendulous  and  the  alb u  m  on  i n o re  abundant.  The  pi li n ts 
referred  to  Myoporacece  arc  c-hiiifly  shrubs  of  little  interest, 
inhabiting  the  Australian  regions  and  olher  parts  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  most  remarkable  thing  con- 
nected with  them  is  the  pieaenee  of  cysits  of  oil  in  iheir 
leaves,  which  thence  haviM  dolled  structure.  The  White 
Mangrove,  a  shore  plant  roatinj^  in  mud,  \^  a  t-urioua  «Lpe<^Les. 
Brown  describes  its  roots  as  creeping  to  a  cons^iderabli?  dis- 
tance, of  I  en  curved  ab(ne  the  ground  as  much  aa  stjc  feet 
before  they  fix  themsehe-t,  and  tlirovving  up  naked  surkers 
out  of  the  mud  in  great  abundance,  which  look  like  shoots 
of  asparagus. 

MYOPO'TAMUS.    [Coypou.] 

N.B.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  Coypou  Juu  a  //^o- 
mentum  teres.  In  October,  1838,  Mr.  Owen  exhibited  to 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  a  preparation  of  that  liga- 
ment in  the  animal,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Oiley 
of  Exeter,  and  read  the  following  extract  in  a  letter  from 
that  gentleman : — 

*  I  have  enclosed  with  this  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  sca- 
pula, clavicle,  and  humerus  of  a  Coypou,  which  came  into 
my  hands  after  having  been  mangled  by  a  stufier  of  ani- 
mals, and  which  had  been  preserved  alive  for  some  weeks 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  place.  I  believe  that  not  many  op- 
portunities have  occurred  of  dissecting  this  animal  in  feng- 
land ;  and  as  I  found  a  difference  between  the  specimen  in 
question  and  that  described  by  Mr.  Martin,  I  thought  the 
portions  I  have  forwarded  might  be  interesting  to  you,  had 
it  not  fallen  to  you  to  dissect  one  of  these  animals.  Mr. 
Martin  slates  that  the  thigh-bone  had  no  round  ligament: 
you  will  see  that  there  exists  a  well-developed  one  in  this, 
as  there  also  was  on  the  other  thigh-bone.' 

Mr.  Martin  observed,  that,  on  referring  to  his  account  of 


the  dissection  of  this  animal,  it  wiH  be  found  that  be  is  so 
far  from  asserting  it  as  a  ikct  poiritively  determined,  that 
the  ligam^tum  teres  is  wanting ;  that,  after  givino^  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  acetabulum  and  head  of  thigh- 
bones as  he  found  them,  he  adds,  ^  It  would  be  desiraole 
that  another  specimen  should  be  examined  before  this  pe- 
culiaritv  (namely,  the  absence  of  a  Hgomentntn  tereef  is 
insisted  on  as  an  ascertained  fact.'   tZool.  Proc.,  18^9.) 

Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  'and  Remarks)  notices  thi^  rodent  as 
common  among  the  broken  islets  of  the  Chonos  Ar6hipe- 
lago,  where  it  exclusively  frequents  talt-water.  '  The  satne 
author  remarks  that  the  Capybara  or  Osfphtcho  [HYt>ito- 
CH(SRUs]  occasionally  firequents  the  islands  in  the  meoth  of 
the  Plata,  where  the  water  is  quite  salt,  though  it  is  fair 
more  abundant  on  the  borders  of  fre^h-wat^  lakes  and 
rivers. 

MYOSO'REX.    [SoRiciD^.] 

MYOTHE'RA.  [MERULiOiK.]  Cuvier  remarks  that 
M.  Vieillot  has  changed  thi^  name  ixiio  Myrmothera, 

M  VOX  US.    [MuRiDiE.] 

MYRAFRA,  Dr.  Aorsfield's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds 
arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson  as  a  subgenus  of  Calendula,  in 
the  subfamily  of  Alaudince  of  the  family  Frinoillidjc. 

MYRIAD  (fivpmc),  the  Greek  term  for  ten  thousand, 
usually  employed  in  our  idiom  for  an  indefinite  but  very 
large  number. 

MYRICA'CE^  are  plants  constituting  a  very  small 
natural  order  of  apctalous  Exogens,  with  separate  sexes. 
The  most  essential  part  of  their  charactelr  is  expressed  by 
Endlicher  in  the  following  terms:  'Flowers  unisexual. 
Males:  Bractlets,  2;  calyx,  0.  Females:  Hvpogynous 
scales  from  2  to  6 ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  2  styles ;  ovule 
1,  erect,  orthotropous ;  orupe  one-seeded  ;  seed  erect ;  em- 
bryo without  albumen ;  raaicle  superior.'  In  general  their 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  Betu- 
lacesB  and  Salicaceae,  with  which  latter  however  they  seem 
to  have  no  real  affinity.  From  CasuaracesD,  curious  New 
Holland  trees,  with  jointed  leafless  stems,  like  those  of 
Equisetum,  they  are  only  distinguished  by  their  erect  ovule 
and  orthotropous  seeds.  They  are  common  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  North  America  and  the 
Cape  of  Qpod  Hope.  With  us  the  only  species  is  the 
Sweet  Gale*  a  common  fragrant  bush  inhabiting  wet  com* 
mons.  They  ^re  all  more  or  less  fragrant  and  aromatie ; 
and  one  of  them  is  called  Myrica  ceriferO,  or  the  wax- bear- 
ing, from  the  drupes  being  covered  with  a  waxy  secretion, 
which  may  be  readily  separated  and  manufactured  into 
candles ;  whence  has  arisen  its  popular  name  of  Candleberry 
Myrtle. 


3  2 

Myrica  argnta. 
1,  a  Bale  flower;  2.  an  ovary;  3,  a  drupe  cat  oaen  rertically  to  show  the 
erect  positioa  of  the  seed  withio  iC 

MYRl'STICA  MOSCH  A'TA,  Thunberg  (the  M.  oflTiri- 
nalis  of  Lmn.,  but  not  of  Maiiius),  a  tree  native  of  ibe  Mo 
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■^efei  I»laria<  cipeciafly  fit*  Bsiula,  Ijut  ciiftlfateS  ill  JaYii, 
BUtiiatia,  «iui  cHsmvhero  lu  Uw  EmU  and  ktt-ty  in  Cayenuq 
irirt  Severn t  ortho  Wt^ft  India  Islands,  It  jiclds  nutmegs 
aha  m^ifee^  tilt?  bt^t  of  whkh  arc  proddcefi  in  the  fir^t-men- 
f  Jotted  vilantis.  The  fruit  h  of  the  size  an4  form  of  a  pf?ttch; 
ilnd,  w[ien  npe,  ihc  Wcjiliy  pan  it?  pit  rate*  into  two  nearly 
tiquat  h^tvee,  csposing  itte  kernel  aurroivnde<l  by  an  arillus, 
fife  Mmef  being  iKo  nutmeg,  tlie  Utter  the  mace.  The  aril- 
liisi^  red  whun  gatbered,  but  bein^  sprmkied  fritb  sea -water 
iHitt  dried,  i  I  tiasiimtii  aii  omneeUelldw  colour.  It  has  a 
fattj  abinir^g  appearftnee^  vet  m  horny  and  brittle.  Tba 
tKlour  is. strongly  aromatic ;  tbe  taste  aromatic,  but  shiirp  and 
fend,  !t  conlqms  bolb  a  fixed  oil  fin  smnli  mmnlity )  and  a 
Volatile  oiL  One  t>ound  of  mace  yields  by  miitilltfcliun  one 
biiHce  of  ibe  latter.  The  former  is  not  an  article  of  European 
bommercti,  and  what  is  termed  the  expreued  oUqf  moce  h 
obtained  from  the  nutmeg,  &nd  sbould  Ijear  its  name.  Atx 
inferior  niace  k  obtained  from  various  speeies  of  Myristica, 
Especially  ib©  M.  tomentosa  and  M.  omcinalia  ( AT  art  t  us), 
^hich  ia  a  Brazilian  tree.  The  properties  of  mace  are 
fiimilar  to  iboj^o  of  the  nutmeg. 

On  the  removal  of  the  mace  k  seen  tbe  shell,  of  an  oval 
br  ovate  shape,  and  of  a  dai-k  l>rown  colour,  in  which  is 
containfid  the  seed  or  nut*  This  ia  closielv  invested  by  an 
inner  shell  or  coat,  which  dips  down  into  1  tie  substance  of 
the  albumen  of  the  seed,  and  gives  it  the  character  ivhicli  is 
termed  ru  minaied.  Two  or  I  h  r  ee  gat  he  rings  o  f  I  he  nu  t  me^ 
are  made  m  the  year,  generally  in  July  and  August,  m 
December,  and  in  April  The  third  period  yields  the  best 
nutmegs.  The  collected  nnts  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  the 
heat  of  a  model  ale  fire,  till  the  shells  split  i  they  are  then 
sorted  and  dipped  in  Ume-waler,  to  presorve  them  from  the 
attack  of  injects*  The  nuls  are  abuut  an  inch  lung*  of  the 
size  of  a  hatel  nut^  but  with  a  furrowed  or  sculptured  iur- 
face.  Those  of  good  quality  should  be  heavy,  each  weighinif 
on  an  average  90  grains.  The  internal  aspect  h  marbled 
and  of  a  fatly  appearance.  Tlie  substance  is  grey,  but  the 
veins,  which  ure  of  a  red  dish -brown,  consist  of  coUular  tissue 
alwUnding-  in  oth  and  are  the  processes  of  the  internal  coat 
already  nicniioitod.  Odour  agreeable,  strongly  aromatic* 
Taste  warm*  aromatic^  oily* 

Besides  the  fixtd  oil,  it  contains  a  volatile  oil,  lighter  than 
water,  being  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0'93l'4r,  while  a 
spurious  oil  of  nutmeg  is  only  0  B7 1.  By  keeping  it  dcpoi^its 
a  stearopi  en,  or  Muscat-camphor,  called  .T/ym/jWne.  Tho 
solid  or  fixed  oil  consists  ofstcarine  and  elame,  with  a  slight 
portion  of  volatile  od  intermixed.  Both  the  tixed  and 
volatile  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Of  the  tixe*i  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  English  and  Duichs  of  which  the  former 
is  the  better.  It  occurs  in  piatea.  wrapped  in  karcs  of  ihc 
banana,  weighing  nbout  ihrce-quarterA  of  a  pound.  When 
cut  into,  it  has  a  uniformly  reddish -yellow  colour.  The  Dutch 
sort  is  in  larger  piece;?,  wrapped  sometimes  in  leaves^  some- 
times  in  paper,  and  of  a  lighter )  ellow  colour.  Both  aie  fru- 
quently  adulterated.    The  volatile  oil  is  tiL^Q  mixed  with 

Surified  oil  of  turpentine.  Nutmegs  are  frequently  either 
ieested  in  alcohol  or  distilUd  to  abstract  the  volatiie  oil, 
anu  then  parsed  ofTas  fire?>h.  Such  nutniegf  are  lighter, and, 
when  a  hot  needle  is  inserted,  do  not  give  an  oily  coaUng  to 
it.  Old,  worm  eaten,  or  wild  nutmegs  should  be  rejected. 
Genuine  or  cultivated  nutmeufs  arc  called  femQle*  to  diarin- 
guish  them  from  the  male  or  wild  nutmegs,  which  are  the 
produce  either  of  the  M,  moschata,  V'ar,  sphenouarpa,  or  of 
M.  tomentosa,  Thunb,  These  are  longer,  heavier,  weighing 
generally  110  grain*,  and  of  inferior  (Quality.  They  aii 
more  apt  to  cause  narcotic  symptoms,  giddiness,  fitc,  than 
the  true  sort, 
^  Nuimeira  and  mace,  from  the  large  quantity  of  volatile 
oil,  are  det-idodly  stimtSlant,  and  \Uieu  used  in  abuIldauct^ 
produce,  by  excuiag  the  cinrulatiou,  uofcotic  tffecis.  In 
moderation  ihey  promote  the  appclite  and  assist  digestion. 
Either  iwhen  grateil,  or  when  a  few  drops  of  the  volatile  oil 
are  put  on  sugar,  they  relieve  llalus  and  colicky  paiiis.  They 
are  chiefly  u»ed  as  additions  la  other  medicines,  to  quicken 
their  action  or  cover  ibeir  taste.  They  should  be  entirely 
abstained  from  by  persons  bavinj^  a  tendency  to  jii>oplexy, 
[Aromatks,]  The  ti^ed  od  is  employed  externally  as  a 
rubefacjent  in  rheuuiaiism  and  ol her  diseases, 

MYRISTICA'CE^E  are  tmpicul,  (Vagrant,  aromatic 
trees,  with  an  astringent  juice,  alternate,  corlaceouii,  simple 
leaves,  w  i  t  ho  u  l  si  i  pu  les,  a  nd  dus  c  ions  f lo  wcrs,  O  f  th  e  flo  we  rs 
the  males  have  monad clphous  stamens,  the  females  a  single 
one-ccUed  ovajy,  eoniaiiiing  ah  erect  seed,  and  !>oth  have 


for  calyx  a  tubular,  eoriaeeoui  entelope,  with  from  2  to  4, 
usually  3,  valvale  teeth*  Hicir  fruit  is  ti  two-valved  suc- 
culent capsule,  containing  a  single  sclmI  enveloped  in  an 
aril,  and  consisting  of  niminated  albumen,  abounding  in  a 
powerful  and  agreeable  aroma) ic  ^eeretion;  the  embryo  is 
very  small,  and  placed  m  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  albumen. 
The  order  is  j^early  allied  to  Anomceft*^  from  which  how- 
ever it  differs  very  remarkably  in  the  total  want  of  a  co- 
rolla, and  in  the  rodueUoii  of  the  number  of  carpels  to  one. 
To  station  it  in  (lie  artificial  dimlon  of  apelalpus  Exogens, 
as  is  usually  doiie,  is  to  violate  every  pnnciple  of  natural 
classltleaiiou. 

^  The  Ntdm^g  of  ibe  ahopa,  which  is  the  seed  of  Myris- 
iha  MohchiiiQ*  is  ibt^  only  profluct  of  the  order  employed 
officinally.  [Mvhistica  Moschata.]  Oi her  specids  bear  fruit 
that  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute,  but  they  aire  all  infe- 
rior lo  the  real  oriental  Myristica.  Tliiree  genera  of  the 
qhlor  have  Ijeen  disttnguislied,  namoK,  Myristica^  inhabit- 
ibg  the  tropical  woods  of  Asia  and  America^  with  irne?/7ia 
and  Pyrrh^dj  both  coiiftried  to  the  tropics  of  India. 


MyiisUca  Aromatica. 

i.  a  calyx  t  t,  the  »onad«lphouf  •taxn^oa  of  «  mUe  flover;  9^  the  pittU  of  A 
feiMlc  flQwcr;  4.  |he  seed  ot  tl^o  outqiey.  envelopod  in  tbo  mace  or  aril;  5.  a 
terticai  seciiou  of  the  seed,  ghowiug  the  rumiuatc<l  albumen  and  ine  small  cm* 
bryo  at  itt  bas«. 

MYRMECO'BIUS.    [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  456.1 

MYRMECCPHAGA.    [Ant-Eater] 

N.B.  In  November,  1831,  a  letter  flrom  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter 
was  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Myrmecophaga  jubata;  Linn., 
under  the  name  of  Orso  Hormeguero,  or  Ant-Bear,  accom- 
panied by  a  drawing  of  the  tuU-grown  individual  flrom 
which  the  description  was  taken.  The  writer  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  difference  in  structure  which  exists 
between  the  fore  and  hinder  feet,  and  with  the  curious 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  former  in  the  act  of  progression, 
which  has  been  slightly  referred  to  by  D'Azara.  In  the 
figure  (in  which  the  animal  is  represented  in  a  standing 
position)  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet  do  not  project  in  fi'ont, 
but  are  doubled  backwards  under  the  wrist,  evincing  a  mode 
of  progression  in  the  Myrmecopfiagee  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Sykes  as  existing  in  the  species  of 
Manis.  [Pangolin.]  To  receive  the  additional  length 
and  point  of  the  middle  toe,  according  to  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter, 
a  protruding  mass  of  hard  flesh  stood  out  from  the  wrist, 
wnerein  was  a  cavity  destined  for  the  reception  of  the 
ungulated  elongation  when  the  animal  was  in  a  standing 
position,  and  as,  from  tho  awkward  formation  of  the  fore- 
feet, quickness  of  motion  becomes  impossible,  these  animaU 
may  be  caught  in  the  smallest  open  space  (when  seen)  with 
Uttle  difficulty. 

Fossil  Myrmecophaq«. 

See  the  article  MEGAXHERiiDiB,  vol.  XVj^^p.   69,  ^ 
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MYRMOTHE'RA.  [Myothera] 
MYROSPERMUM,  or  My roxy Ion  Peruiferum,  yields 
the  balsam  of  Peru,  and  probably  also  the  balsam  of  Tolu« 
though  ihis  is  generally  referred  to  M.  Tolwferum,  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  are  distinct  species,  or  the  same  tree 
slightly  differing,  from  circumstances  connected  with  the 
place  of  growth.  The  two  kinds  of  balsam  are  so  similar 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  differences  be- 
tween them  to  be  owning  to  a  difference  of  age  in  the  in- 
dividual trunk  from  which  each  was  obtained,  or  to  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  extraction  or  of  preparation. 

Balsam  of  Peru  occurs  in  two  states;  one  called  the 
white,  the  other  the  black.  The  former  results  either  from 
spontaneous  exudation  fVom  the  bark,  or  from  incisions 
made  in  it ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  inside  of  the  seed-vessel 
wrapping  the  seed.  At  first  it  is  liquid,  of  the  consistence 
of  recent  honey,  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  resembling  vanilla,  and  a  somewhat  acrid,  bitterish, 
but  aromatic  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of 
water.  Heated  in  a  platinum  spoon  it  bums  with  a  white 
smoke  (which  reddens  litmus  paper),  and  leaves  no  residual 
ash.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  -and  also  in  eether, 
except  some  white  materifOl  which  separates  from  it.  It 
contains  much  benzoic  acid.  By  distillation  with  water  it 
yields  a  volatile  oil.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  hardens,  and 
is  then  termed  Opobalsamum  siccum,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  true  Opobalsamum.  [Balsamodbn- 
DRON.]  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  also  sometimes  called  Opobal- 
samuip. 

Black  balsam  of  Peru  is  stated  to  be  procured  by  boiling 
the  resinous  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Th.  Martins  conjectures  that  it  is  procured  by  subjecting 
these  parts  and  the  pods  to  a  kind  of  dry  distillation,  or 
distiUatio  per  descemum,  similar  to  that  by  which  tar  is 
obtained  from  pine-trees.  This  balsam  has  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  but  does  not  solidify  with  age,  is  scarcely  tenacious, 
of  a  blackish -brown  colour,  and  not  transparent,  somewhat 
oily  to  the  touch,  odour  agreeable,  balsamic,  resembling 
vanilla,  taste  acrid,  balsamic,  bitterish,  and  enduring. 
Scarcely  igniting  when  in  contact  with  flame ;  not  yield- 
ing by  distillation  with  water  any  volatile  oil,  and  not 
perfectly  soluble  even  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  chief  con- 
stituents are  the  oil,  which  cannot  be  termed  Volatile,  two 
kinds  of  resin,  and  benzoic  acid. 

Both  sorts  are  extensively  adulterated*  chiefly  with  tur- 
pentines, copaiva,  or  volatile  oils.  One  test  of  genuine 
black  balsam  is,  when  1000  parts  of  balsam  saturate  75 
parts  of  pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  potass. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  flows  from  incisions  in  the  tree,  and  is 
of  the  consistence  of  a  strong  turpentine.  It  is  sent  to 
Europe  in  earthenware  jars  or  tin  cases.  It  becomes  tena- 
cious with  age,  and  in  cold  weather  may  be  fractured,  but 
melts  again  in  summer,  or  with  the  warmth  of  the  hand. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  colour,  transparent,  with  the 
taste  and  odour  of  the  white  balsam  of  Peru.  This  balsam 
likewise  is  much  adulterated.  All  the  three  forms  possess 
the  ordinary  qualities  of  balsamic  substances,  and,  either  in 
the  state  of  syrup  or  tincture,  are  employed  where  such  medir 
cines  are  indicated.  These  have  been  already  detailed  [Bal- 
sams], and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  here,  that  their 
fragrance  renders  them  pleasant  adjuncts  to  cough  mix- 
tures, when  the  acute  or  active  stage  is  passed,  while  the 
difference  of  price  is  the  only  reason  for  preferring  one  kind 
to  another. 
MYRRH.  [Balsamodbndron  ] 
MYRSINA'CE^  are  chiefly  subtropical  plante  of  the 
Exogenous  class,  so  nearly  the  same  in  their  fructification 
as  the  Primulaceous  species  of  northern  climates,  that 
scarcely  any  valid  mark  of  distinction  can  be  found  between 
them.  The  iudehiscent  fruit  in  Myrsinace®  is  chiefly  relied 
upon  for  the  means  of  separating  them.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  orders  is  however  widely  different ; 
PrimulacecD  consisting;  of  herbs  with  no  development  of 
woody  matter,  while  Myrsinaceo),  in  all  oases  yet  observed, 
are  shrubs  or  trees.  Many  of  the  species  have  handsome 
foliage  and  gaily-coloured  flowers,  on  which  account  they 
are  frequently  met  with  in  gardens,  but  they  are  of  no  im- 
portance for  useful  purposes.  Ardisia  and  Jacquinia  are 
the  two  commonest  genera. 

MYRTA'CE-^  are  polypetalous  Exogens,  forming  a  very 
extensive  and  important  natural  order  of  plants,  exclusively 
inhabiting  warm  countries,  and  in  all  cases  either  shrubs 
or  trees ;  an  herbaceous  form  of  the  order  is  unknown.  The 


most  northern  station  of  the  species  is  llie  south  of  Europe, 
where  the  common  Myrtle  grows  apparently  wild.  If  this  plant 
is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  order,  it  might  be  said  to  consist 
of  aromatic  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  dotted  with  transpa- 
rent oil-cysts,  bearing  icosandrous  monogynous  ^lypetalout 
flowers,  succeeded  by  an  inferior  succulent  fhiit ;  but  this 
is  the  character  rather  of  a  section  of  the  order,  than  of 
MyrtacecD  considered  as  a  whole.  In  this  division  are  however 
included  nearly  all  the  species  employed  for  the  use  of  man. 
Among  the  table-fruits  of  the  tropics  are  the  Guava, 
yielded  by  different  species  of  Pstdium;  the  Rose  Apple 
and  Jamrosade,  produced  by  Eugenia  Malaccensis  and 
Jambos ;  of  spices.  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds  of  Caryo- 
pkyllus  Aromaticus;  and  Allspice  is  the  dried  berries  of 
Eugenia  Pimenta:  all  which  are  obtained  firom  plants 
belonging  to  the  same  section  as  the  common  Myrtle ;  the 
aromatic  fruits  of  that  plant  were  indeed  used  as  a  spice 
before  cloves  and  allspice  became  common. 

The  deviations  that  take  place  from  the  typical  structure 
of  the  order  consist  partly  in  the  fruit  being  diy  and  capsu- 
lar, instead  of  fleshy  and  indehiscent,  and  partly  in  the 
organization  of  the  interior  of  the  fruit  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  simplicity ;  besides  which  the  leaves  are  oAen 
alternate  instead  of  opposite.  Some  of  the  species  have  no 
corolla,  and  there  is  in  many  cases  a  very  singular  tendency 
to  c(»nsolidate  the  floral  organs  of  all  kinds. 

The  species  with  capsular  fruit  are  principally  found  in 
New  Holland,  where,  in  the  form  of  Eucalyptus  and  Lep- 
tospermum,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  vegetation.  [Eucalyptus.]  These  plants 
abound  in  a  powerful  astringent  secretion,  chiefly  found  in 
their  bark,  on  which  account  they  are  found  valuable  for 
the  tanner's  purposes ;  while  the  aromatic  principle  is  also 
abundantly  secreted  in  other  cases,  as,  fur  example,  in  Mela- 
leuca C(yeputu  from  which  the  green  stimulating  oil 
Cajeput  is  procured. 

It  is  more  particularly  among  these  species  that  anoma- 
lous conditions  of  the  floral  organs  occur.  In  Evcalypfui 
there  is  no  corolla,  and  the  segments  of  the  cohx  are  so 
completely  united  to  each  other  ns  to  form  a  fleshy  cap, 
thrown  off  by  the  flowers  when  the  time  arrives  for  extricat- 
ing the  stamens.  In  Melaleuca^  Caloihamnus,  and  feeveial 
others,  the  stamens  are  united  to  each  other  by  their  fila- 
ments, so  as  to  form  ghowy,  pel^nl-like,  fringed  expansions  ; 
and  in  Eudesmia  the  petals  themselves  are  united  into  a 
cap,  thrown  off  upon  the  expansion  of  the  flower. 


PsMhim  pomirernm. 
1,  a  flower ;  2.  a  sUiinen ;  3,  a  transrcne  section  of  the  ovary. 

The  most  singular  form  of  Myrtacece  is  that  which  derives 
its  name  from  a  New  Holland  plant,  called  Chamaslauciwn, 
in  which  the  interior  of  the  ovary  contains  but  one  cell, 
with  from  two  to  five  ovules  rising  up  obliquely  from  its 
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base.  These  plants  are  all  small  heath-like  shrubs,  having 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  edge  of  the  petals  prolonged 
into  long  and  delicate  fringes.  Such  plants  are  extremely 
abundant  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland*  where  they 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  the  Flora. 

The  Pomegranaieiree  is  a  most  anomalous  form  of  Myr- 
tacese,  remarkable  for  an  almost  total  absence  of  transparent 
dotting,  and  consequently  of  aromatic  qualities,  and  having 
a  fruit  consisting  of  two  whorls  of  carpels,  compacted  toge- 
ther into  an  inferior  ovary,  the  interior  of  which  becomes 
altered  and  distended  so  much  after  the  flower  has  fallen 
oflf,  that  the  fruit  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  cavities  filled 
with  seeds,  and  having  no  apparent  relation  to  each  other. 

MY'RTEA,  l>r.  Turton's  name  for  a  genus  of  conchifers 
founded  on  the  Vetnu  spini/era  of  authors. 

MYRTLE,  the  Myrtus  communis  of  botanists,  is  a  bush 
with  evergreen  opposite  leaves,  which,  wlien  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light,  appear  as  if  pierced  with  small  holes,  in  conse- 
quence of  theur  containing  a  ^reat  number  of  little  reser- 
voirs of  a  transparent  aromatic  oil ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
and  produced  in  axillary  clusters;  they  have  an  inferior 
ovary,  numerous  stamens  growing  from  an  epigynous  disk, 
a  single  style,  five  petals,  and  are  followed  by  a  small  oblong 
succulent  fleshy  purple  IVuit. 

The  Myrtle  is  apjparently  wild  along  the  south  coast  of 
France,  and  in  Sicily  it  occupies  lar((e  tracts  of  country ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  really  a  European  plant,  but 
a  native  of  Persia.  In  this  country  the  Myrtle  is  seldom  able 
to  bear  the  winter,  except  when  planted  in  front  of  a  south 
wall,  and  protected  from  severe  weather.  I  n  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
some  stations  along  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  in  many 
of  the  mild  parts  of  Ireland,  it  however  becomes  an  orna- 
mental  bush,  without  requiring  any  protection  whatever. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Myrtle,  see  LoudoD*s  'Ar- 
boretum Britannicum/  vol.  ii.,  p,  962. 
MYRTUS  PIMENTO.    [Pimento.] 
MYSCA,  Dr.  Turton*s  name  for  a  genus  consisting  of 
certain  species  of  the  genus  Unto.    Type  Unio  Pietorum. 

M  Y^SiA,  the  name  of  an  antient  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
forming  the  north-west  extremity  of  that  peninsula,  and 
bound^  on  the  north  by  the  Propontis,  on  tne  west  by  the 
Hellespont  and  the  .£gean  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Lydia, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  mountains  which  se- 
parate the  valley  of  the  Caicus  from  that  of  the  Hermus, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  river  Rhyndacus,  which  divided 
it  from  Bithynia.  On  tlie  south-east  the  high  land 
forming  the  interior  of  Mysia  joins  the  central  table-land 
of  Phrygia  towards  the  town  of  Axani.  But  the  respective 
boundaries  of  Mysia,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia  appear  not  to 
have  been  very  clearly  defined.  (Strabo,  b.  xii.)  Herodotus 
(vii.  74, 75)  says  that  the  Mysians  were  a  Lydian  colony ;  yet 
he  adds,  that  the  Bithynians  affirmed  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  driven  from  their  former  seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Stry- 
mon  by  the  Teucrians  and  the  Mysians.  Strabo  (vii.,  p.  295, 
Casaub.)  says  that  the  Mysi  (MoBsians)  and  Getse,  who  lived 
on  th&  banks  of  the  Ister,  were  considered  by  the  old  Greek 
writers  to  be  Thracians,  and  that '  the  Mysians  of  Asia,  who 
dwelt  between  Phrygia,  Lvdia,  and  Troas,  were  a  colony  of 
the  Mysians  of  Thrace.'  [Mcesia.]  And  in  b.  xii.  he  says 
that  *  the  Mysians  of  Asia  were  considered  to  be  Lydians  by 
some,  and  Thracians  by  others.'  This  may  mean  that 
Tliracian  immigrations  became  mixed  with  the  previous 
inhabitants  of  Lydian  race.  Repeated  Thracian  immi- 
grations are  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  before  and 
after  the  Trojan  war.  Then  came  the  iEolians,  who  occu- 
pied the  maritime  coast  from  the  Hermus  to  the  .^sepus, 
and  built  their  cities  there.  [.fioLiANs.]  Geographers  distin- 
guished i£olia  and  Troas  ffom  Mysia.     [Troas.] 

Mysia  became^  subject  to  the  Lydian  monarchy,  after  the 
fall  of  which  it  formed  part  of  one  of  the  satrapies  of  the 
Persian  empire  which  included  also  Lydia.  It  was  after- 
wards in  succession  under  the  Macedonians,  the  kings  of 
Pergamus,  and  the  Romans.  Under  the  Romans  it  formed 
part  of  the  province  called  *  Asia.'  Its  principal  towns  were 
PsROAMUs,  Ovzicus,  Abydos,  Lampsacus,  Adramyttium, 
and  Miletopolis,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Mysia  were  the  Caicus  in  the  south  and 
the  iEsepus  in  the  north;  the  smaller  ones  were  the  Evenus 
and  the  Granicos.  The  country  now  forms  part  of  the  Turkish 
province  of  Anadoli. 

(Leake's  Asia  Minor;  Charles  Fellows,  Journal  written 
during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor  in  1838,  with  an  account 
of  the  remains  of  Assos  and  other  towns  of  Mysia  and  Troas.) 
P.  C,  No.  982. 


MY  SIS,  the  generic  name  for  the  Opossum  Shrimps. 
[Stomapodks.] 

MYSORE,  a  large  province  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  lyinft  between  11^  40'  and  15^  N.  lat, 
and  between  75''  and  78^30'  £.  long.  Its  greatest  length 
from  south-east  to  north-west  is  210  miles,  and  its  averaee 
breadth  about  140  miles.  The  province  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  on  the  south  by  Coimbatore 
and  Salem,  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  southern  Maharatta  country  and  districts  for- 
merly ceded  to  the  English  by  the  rajah  of  Mysore.  The 
province  consists  of  elevated  table-land,  with  many  lofty 
hills,  among  which  rise  several  of  the  rivers  that  traverse 
the  low  countries ;  the  chief  of  these  rivers  are  the  Caveri, 
the  Vadavati,  the  Bhadri,  the  Arkanati,  the  Pennar,  and 
the  Palar  or  Palaur.  The  level  of  the  province  varies  from 
1830  to  2800  feet  above  the  sea.  Sevagunga,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Mysore,  in  13**  10'  N.  lat,  77'  20^  E.  long.,  is 
4600  feet  high.  Owing  to  the  general  elevation  of  the 
country,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  clouds 
are  much  broken  by  the  Ghauts  which  bound  this  territory 
to  the  east  and  west,  and  although  there  are  frequent  heavy 
showers  in  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  they  are  seldom  of  long 
continuance. 

Mysore  is  governed  by  a  native  prince  or  rajah,  with 
whom  the  English  have  a  subsidiary  treaty,  concluded  in 
1799,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo.  On  this  occa- 
sion Coimbatore,  Canara,  and  Soonria  were  transferred  to 
the  English  government  The  territory  which  remains  to 
the  Mysore  rajah  is  divided  into  three  districts  or  subayenas, 
viz.  Patana  or  Seringapatam,  Nagara  or  Bednore,  and  Cha- 
tracul.  The  first-named  of  these  districts  is  by  far  the 
largest,  and  comprehends  ninety- one  subdivisions;  Nagara 
has  nineteen,  anuChatracul  has  thirteen  subdivisions:  each 
of  these  subdivisions  is  superintended  by  a  soubahdar.  The 
situation  of  the  natives  who  are  of  the  superior  class  is 
upon  the  whole  much  better  in  Mysore  than  it  is  in  the 
British  presidencies,  because  the  whole  administration,  civil 
and  military,  rests  with  them,  instead  of  being  vested  in 
Europeans.  In  the  Company's  territories  the  natives,  what- 
ever be  their  station,  with  only  few  exceptions,  have  a  master 
in  every  European,  while  in  Mysore  the  governing  class  owns 
only  one  master,  the  rajah.  But  the  lower  orders  of-  the 
people  are,  on  the  contrary,  by  no  means  so  well  off  as  in 
the  British  territory,  the  Mysore  government  being  most 
oppressive  to  them.  The  province  is,  upon  the  whole,  thinly 
inhabited.  In  1 804,  the  latest  time  as  to  which  we  have 
any  statement  upon  that  subject,  the  number  of  families 
was  482,612,  and  of  individuals  2,171,754.  Several  timet 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  country 
was  overrun  by  hostile  armies,  and  ravaged  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  many  districts,  which  had  previously  been  well 
peopled,  were  wholly  deserted.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury the  inhabitants  have  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  se- 
curity, and  several  good  roads  have  been  opened.  The 
dwellings  of  the  peasants,  although  built  of  mud,  are  more 
neat  and  commodious  than  in  most  parts  of  India.  The 
population  is  supposed  to  have  increased  since  1804  under 
the  improved  state  of  things. 

The  rajahs  of  Mysore  were  for  many  years  actively  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  the  British  power  in  India.  Hyder  All 
Khan,  who  began  his  military  career  in  1 749,  and  who  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  power  in  1760,  invaded  the  lower  Car- 
uatic  in  1780,  and  desolated  the  country  to  the  very  gates 
of  Madras.  His  further  progress  was  arrested  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  but,  being  assisted  by  the  French,  he  was  able'  to 
continue  the  war  until  December,  1 782,  when  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tippoo,  who  continued  the  war 
until  the  beginning  of  1784.  Peace  being  then  concluded 
between  France  and  England,  he  lost  the  assistance  of  his 
European  allies,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English. 
In  1790  Tippoo  attacked  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  whom  the 
English  were  by  treaty  bound  to  assist,  and  a  war  ensued, 
which  lasted  until  March,  1792,  when  a  peace  was  con« 
eluded  by  Lord  Comwallis  under  the  walls  of  Seringapatam» 
by  the  terras  of  which  Tippoo  was  deprived  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  his  dominions.  With  the  hope  of  recoveriiu;  this 
territory,  he  endeavoured  in  1 798  to  excite  disaflSction 
among  the  native  subjects  of  the  British,  and  sought  the 
alliance  of  the  French  republic  and  of  the  sovereign  of 
Caubul.  In  February  of  the  following  year  the  British 
army  entered  Mysore,  and  in  April  laid  siege  to  Seringapa-^ 
lam,  which  fortress  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  4th  of  May  ^ 
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when  Tippoo  vas  killed.  Upon  this  event  the  English 
government  placed  on  the  throne  the  Maha  Rajah  Krishna 
Ddiavcr,  ihcn  a  child  only  six  years  old,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  ihe  aniient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  whose  dynasty  had  been 
dii^placed  by  Hyder  Ali.  Fumeah,  who  had  been  one  of 
Tippoo's  ministers,  was  at  the  same  time  entrusted  with  the 
sovertiinent,  aiid  a  truaty  was  concluded  whereby  the  Eng- 
lish undertook  to  xnaiiilain  a  miUtary  force  for  the  defence 
of  Mysore  against  all  invaders,  for  which  service  an  annual 
piiyment  was  to  be  made  to  the  Company's  government  of 
sevi^n  lacs  of  pagodas  ( 280,000/.).  This  treaty  has  continued 
in  operation  to  thu  present  time.  The  Rajah  Krishna 
IJdiater,  having  been  brought  up  under  European  guardian- 
sihipt  usually  dispen&tM  with  much  of  the  ceremony  that  is 
cunuDOtily  observed  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes  of 
India,  but  ou  £lat«  occasions  he  goes  abroad  with  much 

Somp  in  a  caniage  capable  of  holding  thirty  persons,  and 
rawn  by  elephants. 

The  town  of  Mysore,  the  antient  capital  of  the  province, 
was  about  1 770  superseded  in  this  respect  by  Seringapatam, 
but  it  again  became  the  seat  of  government  on  the  fall  of 
that  fortress  in  1799.  It  is  situated  in  12**  19'  N.  lat.  and 
76°  42'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with 
some  r^ard  to  regularity,  and  the  houses,  which  are  for  the 
roost  part  whitened,  are  intermingled  with  temples  and 
trees.  The  fort  is  separated  from  the  pettah,  or  town,  by 
an  esplanade,  and,  bobides  the  rajah's  palace,  contains  the 
dwellings  of  Xhe  principal  merchants  and  bankers. 

MYSTERY  (ftvcTftpiov).  In  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
there  were  rites  and  doctrines  which  were  kept  secret  from 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  only  communicated  to  a  chosen 
few.  These  things  were  called  mysteries.  This  word  has 
been  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
apply  it  to  things  which  are  kept  secret  for  a  time  and 
afterwards  revesded,  or  to  things  which  are  kept  secret 
from  some  persons  though  they  may  be  revealed  to  others,  or 
lastly,  to  things  which,  though  not  kept  perfectly  secret,  are 
only  made  known  by  symbols.  Thus  the  term  answers  pretty 
\ie\\  to  thfi  English  word  secret.  It  is  frequently  opposed 
to  words  which  imply  discovery.  Thus  the  New  Testament 
writers  speak  of  a  mystery  revealed  (fivcr^ptov  dwoKoXv^kv) 
or  krougfU  to  light  i^rutOkv)  or  made  knovm  (yviapiaOkv), 
^  They  call  the  gospel  a  mystery,  as  being  a  system  which 
had  formerly  been  kept  secret,  but  was  now  revealed  to 
them,  and  through  them  to  the  world  {Rom,  xvi.  25,  26 ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  7'\0;Ephes.  iii.  9 ;  vi.  1 9 ;  Cohss.  i.  26,  27 ;  ii.  2 ; 
iv.  3).  So  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  *  To  you  it  is  given 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to 
them  it  is  not  given*  {Mail.  xiii.  1 1 ;  Markt  iv.  11;  Luke^ 
viii.  loy,  that  is,  you  are  permitted  to  understand  those 
doctrines  which  are  at  present  kept  secret  from  others. 
But  afterwards  they  were  commanded  to  proclaim  these 
secrets  to  the  world  {Matt.  x.  26,  27 ;  xxviii.  19,  20 ;  Mark, 
iv.  22 ;  xvi.  15 ;  1  Cor,  iv.  1).  It  is  also  applied  to  individual 
facts  or  doctrines.  Thus  the  admission  of  the  GentUes  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  religion  is  called  a  mystery, 
because  it  had  never  before  been  understood  by  the  Jews 
(Rom.  xi.  25 ;  Ephes.  iii.  3-5).  The  ftwt  that  the  living  will 
QDcbrgo  ft  change  at  the  resurrection  is  also  called  a  mys- 
stery  (1  Cor.  xv.  51).  To  the  same  class  belongs  the  only 
passage  in  which  the  word  might  perhaps  be  understood  to 
wply  somethhig  uot  merely  unknown  but  actually  incom- 
yrehensil^le,  namely,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  '  Great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness  (or  religion,  tlxrtPtias) ;  Grod  was  manifest  in 
the  llesb,*  &0.,  which  meant. '  Great  is  the  secret  which  our 
religioi^  discloses— God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  &c.  In 
8  These,  ii.  7,  *  the  mystery  of  wickedness'  is  '  wicked- 
ness which  is  already  secretly  at  work  in  tfa[e  church,'  and 
of  which  the  revelation  is  predicted  in  ver.  8  (r6  yitp  fivarifpiov 
iij^ri  ivtpytiTai  r^c  dvofiuKf  .  •  •  •  Koi  r6rt  &7roKa\v^9ff<yirai  6 
avofioc).  The  word  is  used  in  rather  a  singular  way,  but 
KtiU  with  the  same  meaning,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  where  it  is 
said  of  a  person  wlio  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue, '  in  the 
spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries,'  that  is,  he  communes  with 
God  in  language  unintelligible  to  those  around.  We  have 
examjples  of  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  the  secret  mean- 
ing of  a  figure  or  symbol  in  Ephes.  v.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  20 ;  xvii.  5, 
7.  This  general  signification  of  a  secret  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  word  mystery  is  used  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  Septuagint  its  meaning  is  the  same  {Daniel,  ii.  18,  19, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  47;  iv.  9).  The  early  ecclesiastical  writers 
applied  the  word  to  solema  religious  rites,  and  this  is  pro- 


bably the  reason  why  fivvrtjpiov  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
by  sacramentum.  In  modern  usage  a  mystery  is  a  doctrine 
which  is  incomprehensible  by  tb«  human  understanding,  or 
which  appears  to  involve  facts  irreconcileable  with  each 
other.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  con- 
sistency of  God's  perfect  foreknowledge  and  fixed  plan  of 
providence  with  the  free-will  of  man,  are  spoken  of  as  mys- 
teries. Not  that  these  doctrines  are  considered  as  self-con- 
tradictory ;  for  if  such  contradiction  be  proved,  the  doctrine 
is  no  longer  mysterious  but  impossible.  We  beUeve  that 
they  can  be  explained,  though  our  mental  powers  are  not 
strong  enough  to  explain  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
mysteries  (in  the  modern  sense)  are  found  in  philosophy 
and  natural  religion  as  well  as  in  revealed  religion. 

(Campbell  On  the  Gospels, — Dissertation  on  the  toora 
fivcriipiov.) 

MYSTERIES,  or  MIRACLE-PLAYS.  [Emolish 
Drama,  p.  426. J 

MYSTICS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
century,  and  whose  principles  are  probably  to  be  trafed  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  Platonists  of  Alexan^iria, 
Ammonius  Succas  and  his  followers.  They  first  appear 
as  a  distinct  sect  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  teaching 
of  a  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  one  of  St.  Paul's  converts  iAots,  xvii.  34), 
and  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Mystics. 

Adopting  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  the  human  soul  is  a 
portion  of  the  divine  nature,  they  held  that  every  man  has 
a  divine  light  within  him  which  is  sufficient  for  his  guidance 
to  present  and  future  happiness,  but  that  this  light  is 
obscured  by  the  grossness  of  our  material  bodies  and  by 
the  influence  of  external  objects.  To  shake  off  these  evil 
influences,  and  thus  to  keep  the  soul  in  as  close  connection 
as  possible  with  its  divine  original,  they  considered  to  be 
the  essence  of  religion ;  and  this  they  endeavoured '  to 
accomplish  by  constant  meditation  on  spiritual  objects, 
secret  communion  with  God,  and  an  austere  discipline  of 
the  body.  As  they  considered  everything  external  to  the 
soul  as  only  calculated  to  obscure  the  divine  light  withis, 
they  set  no  value  upon  accurate  systems  of  doctrine  nor  upon 
religious  observances  as  contributing  to  the  advancement 
of  religion.  One  of  their  leading  doctrines  was  that  real 
love  to  God  must  necessarily  be  disinterested,  that  is, 
uninfluenced  by  the  expectation  of  reward  or  punishment 

The  austere  lives  and  apparent  devotion  of  the  Mystics 
caused  their  principles  to  spread  extensively  in  the  Eastern 
church.  In  the  nmth  century  they  were  introduced  into 
the  West  by  a  present  which  tfie  Grecian  empei-or  Michael 
Balbus  made  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  of  the  works  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  however  are  undoubtedly 
spurious.  The  book  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  order 
of  Louis,  and  the  principles  contained  in  it  soon  found 
many  followers.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mystics 
were  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
gradually  many  eminent  men  who  were  disgusted  with  the 
puerile  conceits  and  lifeless  religion  of  the  latter,  attached 
themselves  to  the  Mystics  (among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Thomas- ^-Kempis);  and  just  before  the  Reformation, 
nearly  all  the  friends  of  spiritual  religion  were  included  in 
this  sect.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  doctrines  of 
Mysticism  were  advocated  by  a  Spanish  priest,  Michael  de 
Molinos,  from  whose  representations  of  religion,  as  consisting 
in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  a  mind  always  engaged  in 
communion  with  Grod,  the  sect  obtained  the  new  name  of 
Quietists.  At  the  end  of  the  same  century  attention  was 
called  to  Mysticism  in  France  by  the  writings  of  Madams 
Guyon,  whose  sentiments  were  opposed  by  Bossuet  and 
defended  by  F6n6lon. 

(Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  works  quoted 
by  him.) 

M  YTHO'LOGY  (fivOoXoyfa).  The  mythology  of  a  people 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  those  legends  and  traditions  which 
have  been,  at  some  period  or  other,  usually  believed  by  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  but  which  cannot  be  regard^  as 
historical  truths  on  principles  of  sound  criticism.  The 
term  therefore  is  not  confined  to  the  religious  systems  of  the 
Pagan  nations;  it  includes  everything  that  has  been  an 
object  of  popular  belief,  not  merely  respecting  the  origin, 
attributes,  and  adventures  of  the  gods,  but  also  concernii^g 
the  early  heroes,  migrations,  and  exploits  of  a  people.  The 
historical  inquirer  has  frequently  great  difficulty  iu  deter* 
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inininf  at  what  time  the  mythology  of  a  nation  may  be 
iaifi  to  cease,  and  its  history  to  begin ;  and  in  ftict  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  time,  since  the  transition 
from  mythology  to  history  must  be  necessarily  gradual ;  and 
many  traditions,  which  appear  at  first  sight  entirely  mytho- 
logical, may,  upon  further  examination,  be  proved  to  contain 
Some  great  historical  truths.  The  scepticism  which  calls 
upon  us  to  reject  as  mythological  everything  in  the  early 
history  of  a  people  which  appears  to  us  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable,  is  as  little  worthy  of  respect  as  the  credulity 
which  requires  us  to  believe  everything  that  has  been  re- 
corded respecting  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  early 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

Though  a  mythological  event  may  be  fictitious,  it  appears 
that  mythology  differs  from  fiction  or  fable,  in  having 
been  once  generally  believed  by  a  people  as  an  account  of 
events  which  actually  took  place.  Tliat  which  is  regarded 
by  us  as  mythological,  may  therefore  be  considered  by 
mnotfaer  people  as  an  historical  or  religious  truth ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  gods 
und  heroes  in  the  MahSbharata  and  iUimtyana  are  viewed 
by  US  as  mythological,  so  the  exploits  and  adventures  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  many  respects 
as  extraordinary  and  wonderful  as  tho§e  cf  the  gods  and 
hetroes  in  the  great  Hindu  poems,  may  be  looked  upon  by 
the  Brahmans  as  the  mythology  of  the  Christian  religion. 

On  few  subjects  perhaps  has  more  learning  been  thrown 
mway,  than  in  investigating  the  history  and  origin  of  the 
myinology  of  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity.  Among 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  proposed  on  this  subject, 
the  four  following  appear  to  have  met  with  the  greatest 
number  of  supporters : — 

1 .  The  Scriptural  theory,  according  to  which  all  mytho- 
logical legends  are  derived  from  the  Sets  contained  in  the 
narratives  of  Scripture,  though  the  real  facts  have  been  dis- 
guised and  somewhat  altered.  The  supporters  of  this  theory 
maintain  that  all  mythic  personages  may  be  found  in  the 
Scripture ;  that  Deucalion  is  only  another  name  for  Noah, 
Hercules  for  Samson,  Arion  for  Jonah,  &c.  This  hypothesis 
bas  been  supported  with  a  profusion  of  learned  ingenuity  and 
absurdity  by  Jacob  Bryant,  in  his  *  Analysis  of  Antient  My- 
thology,' who  saw  the  patriarchs  in  every  minute  event  of  hea- 
then mytholo^.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  dissertations,  in 
the  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  on  the  Hindu  gods,  apphed 
Bryant's  arguments  to  the  Hindu  mythology,  though  his 
good  sense  preserved  him  to  a  great  exteut  from  the  follies 
Which  distinguish  Bryant's  work.  Most  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  Maintained  that  the  principal  deities  in  the  antient 
mythology  were  in  reality  devils,  and  that  their  worship 
and  history  had  been  taught  to  mankind  by  the  devils  them- 
selves. This  theory  has  been  adopted  by  Milton,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  in  those  lines  beginning 
with— 

•  rini  Mdoeh.  horrid  king,  betinc«rod  with  blood 
or  human  tacriflee,  and  parenW  tear*/  fee. 

2.  The  Historical  theory^  according  to  which  all  the  per- 
sonages mentioned  in  mythology  were  once  real  human 
beings,  and  the  legends  and  fabulous  traditions  relating 
to  them  are  merely  the  additions  and  embellishments  of 
later  times.  This  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  my- 
thology appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  adopted  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  was  maintained  by  manv  of  the 
Greek  writers.  The  Egyptian  priests  told  Herodotus  (ii. 
144)  that  their  deities  originally  reigned  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  the  last  who  reigned  was  Orus,  the  son  of  Osiris, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Apollo.  An  instance  of  this  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  mythology  inay  be  seen  in 
the  explanation  which  the  Egyptian  priests  gave  to  Hero- 
dotus of  the  myth  respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
oracles  of  Dodona  and  Ammon,  according  to  which  the  two 
black  pigeons  which  came  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  and  com- 
manded that  the  oracles  should  be  established,  were  in 
reality  two  Egyptian  priestesses,  who  had  been  carried  away 
from  Egypt  bv  the  Phounicians,  and  brought  respectively 
to  Dodona  ana  the  Libyan  desert.  Livy  also  attempts,  in  a 
Bomewhat  similar  manner,  to  give  an  historical  explanation 
of  the  myth  respecting  the  suckling  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
by  a  she-wolf  (i.  4). 

'  The  author  of  the  *  Book  of  Wisdom  *  imagines  that  the 
heathen  deities  were  originally  human  beincs,  and  accounts 
for  their  becoming  objects  of  religious  adoration  in  the 
Ibllowing  manner :  '  For  a  father  afflicted  with  untimely 
mourning,  when  he  hath  made  an  image  of  his  child  soon 


taken  away,  now  knowetk  him  as  a  god,  which  waa  iktm  « 
dead  man,  and  delivered  to  those  that  were  under  him  eere- 
monies  and  sacrifices. — Whom  man  coukl  net  know  in 
presence,  because  they  dwelt  far  o%  they  took  the  oounterfeii 
of  his  visage  from  far,  and  made  an  express  image  of  % 
king,  whom  they  honoured,  to  the  end  that  by  this  their 
forwardness  they  might  flatter  htm  that  waa  abaent,  ta  if 
he  were  present   (xiv.  15,  17). 

Among  the  Greeks  this  theory  was  adopted  by  Epherus, 
and  was  carried  to  a  great  lengUi  by  Euhemenia,  in  hit 
'  Sacred  History '  (Upd  "Avaypafi^),  fragments  of  wbioh 
have  been  preserved  by  Diodorua  SieuTua  and  Basebius* 
Some  of  the  Christian  fiithers  also  adopted  this  view  of  my- 
thology, and  employed  it  with  considerable  suceesa  in  tbeir 
controversies  with  the  supporters  of  the  Pagan  reliflrion. 
Among  the  modems  this  theory  has  been  maintained  by 
Banier,  in  his  *Mytholo^and  Fablea  exf^ained  by  History.* 

3.  The  AlUgorieal  theory^  according  to  whtoh  all  the 
myths  of  the  antienta  were  allegorical  and  aymbolioal,  and 
contained  some  moral,  religious,  or  philosophical  truth, 
which  was  originally  represented  under  the  form  of  an 
allegory,  but  became,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  understood 
literally.  This  view  of  mythology  was  first  introduced  into 
Greece  by  the  Sophists,  and  an  example  of  it  is  given  by 
Protagoras  in  his  explanation  of  the  myth  of  Premethevt . 
(Plato,  Protaror,}  In  later  times  this  view  of  mythology 
was  adopted  by  the  New  Platoniata  in  their  eontreversiea 
with  the  Christians ;  and  their  object  was  to  show  that  the 
antient  mythology,  under  the  garb  of  allegory,  taught  all  the 
important  duties  and  doctrines  of  morality  and  reli^on. 
Thus  the  view  of  mythology  given  by  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
which  was  considered  by  Plato,  in  his  dialogues  on  the  Re- 

Eublic,  as  mischievous  and  dangerous,  because  it  attributed 
uman  passions  and  foelinga  to  the  gods,  occasioned  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  later  Platonists.  There  is  a  work  of  Produs, 
of  which  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  translation 
in  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  translation  of  Plato,  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  proving,  in  opposition  to  Plato, 
that  the  mythology  of  Homer  and  Hesio^l  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  sound  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  since 
the  myths  of  these  poets  ought  to  be  understood  allegori- 
cally. 

This  method  of  interpreting  the  antient  mythology  bas 
found  much  favour  am<mjB;  modem  writers.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  Bacon,  in  bis  *  Wiadom  of  the  Antients,'  in  which 
he  observes,  'I  freely  and  willingly  oenfeas  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  not  a  few  of  the  ftibles  of  the 
antient  poets  eontained  from  their  very  origin  a  hidden 
mystery  and  allegory.  For  who  can  be  so  obstinately  blind 
to  evidence,  that,  when  he  hears  that  after  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  gianta.  Fame  waa  brought  forth  as  a  posthumous 
sister  to  them,  he  does  not  imm^iately  apply  the  story  to 
those  party  murmurs  and  seditious  rumours  which  are  wont 
to  spread  themselves  among  a  people  fo>r  awhile  after  the 
suppression  of  rebellion^  Or  when  he  hears  that  the  giant 
Typhon  cut  away  and  carried  off  the  sinews  of  Jupiter, 
and  that  they  were  stolen  from  him,  and  restored  to  Jupiter 
by  Mercury ;  how  can  he  but  perceive  immediately  that  this 
is  to  be  referred  to  powerfol  rebdlions,  by  which  the  sinews 
of  kings,  their  revenue  and  authority,  are  cut  out ;  yet  not 
so  but  that  by  mildness  of  address  and  wisdom  of  edicts,  as 
it  were  by  sulen  means,  the  minds  of  subjects  within  a 
short  time  arl^reconciled  and  the  power  of  kings  restored 
to  them.  Or  when  he  hears  that  in  that  memorable  expe* 
dition  of  the  gods  against  the  giants,  the  ass  of  Silenus  be- 
came by  his, braying  an  instmment  of  great  value  in  dis- 
persing these  giants ;  must  he  not  clearly  see  that  this  was 
imaged  of  those  vast  projects  of  rebels,  which  are  mostly 
dissipated  by  light  rumours  and  vain  consternation?  There 
is  also  another  not  unimportant  indication  of  the  existence 
of  a  hidden  and  invdvea  sense ;  namely,  that  some  of  the 
fobles  are  so  absurd  and  senseless  in  their  outward  narration, 
that  they  seem  to  show  their  nature  at  first  sight,  and  cry 
for  exposition  by  means  of  a  parable.  Above  allf  one  consi- 
deration has  been  of  great  weizht  and  importance  with  me— 
that  most  of  the  fables  of  myuiology  appear  by  no  means  to 
have  been  invented  by  those  who  relate  them,  s\ich  as  ^ 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  rest;  for  were  it  clearly  made 
manifest  to  us  that  they  proceeded  fcom  that  age,  an<l  those 
authors  by  whom  they  are  celebrated,  and  Uienee  trans- 
mitted to  us,  we  should  surely,  I  conjecture,  not  have  been 
induced  to  expect  anything  gt-eat  or  bfty  from  such  an 
origin  as  this.    But  he  who  considetB  the  aubject  more  at- 
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tentively  will  discover  that  they  are  rekted  to  posterity  as 
things  already  received  and  helieved,  not  then  for  the  first 
time  imaginea  and  offered  to  mankind.  And  this  it  is  which 
has  incr^ised  their  estimation  in  my  eyes,  as  heing  neither 
discovered  by  the  poets  themselves,  nor  belonging  to  their 
jige,  but  a  kind  of  sacred  relics,  the  light  airs  of  better  ages, 
which,  passing  through  the  traditions  of  earlier  nations,  have 
been  breathed  into  the  trumpets  and  pipes  of  these  Grecians.* 

This  view  of  mvthology  has  been  adopted  and  carried  out 
to  a  great  extent  byCreuzer,  in  his  '  Symbolik  und  Mytho- 
logie  der  idten  Volker,  besonders  der  Griechen.' 

4.  The  PhynccU  theory;  according  to  which  the  elements 
air,  fire,  water,  &c.  were  originally  the  objects  of  religious 
adoration,  and  the  principal  deities  were  personifications  of 
the  powers  of  nature.  Thus  the  antient  mythology  of  the 
Hindus,  as  developed  in  the  Vedas,  personifies  the  dements 
and  the  planets,  and  differs  essentially  from  the  hero  wor- 
ship of  later  times.  The  transition  from  a  personification 
of  the  elements  to  the  notion  of  a  supernatural  being  pre- 
siding  over  and  governing  the  different  objects  of  nature 
was  easy  and  natural ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the  Greek  and 
Italian  mythology  that  the  deities  presiding  over  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  sea,  &c,  and  not  the  objects  themselves,  are 
the  subjects  of  religious  adoration.  The  Grreeks,  whose 
imagination  was  lively,  peopled  all  nature  with  invisible 
beings,  and  supposed  that  every  object  in  nature,  from  the 
sun  and  sea  to  the  smallest  fountain  and  rivulet,  was  under 
the  care  of  some  particular  divinity.  Wordsworth,  in  his 
*  Excursion,'  has  beautifully  developed  this  view  of  Grecian 
mythology. 

'  In  that  fkir  dime,  the  lonely  Herdsman*  atretehed 
On  the  soft  nass  through  half  a  BnmmeT*s  day« 
WiUi  mxisk  lulled  his  indolent  repose ; 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  ne. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  disMnt  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  bis  fancy  fetched 
Even  flrom  the  biasing  chariot  of  the  Sun 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 
The  mighty  Hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towanu  the  crescent  Moon,  with  grateftd  heart 
Galled  on  the  lovely  Wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence  a  beaming  Goddess  with  her  nymphs 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 

iNot  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
ly  echo  multiplied  ftom  rock  or  cave) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven 
VITIien  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  Traveller  slaked 
His  thirst  fhnn  rill  or  giuhing  Jbunt,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad.    Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  fh>m  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  Zephyrs,  fuming,  as  they  passed,  their  wings* 
Lacked  not  for  love  fair  objects  whom  they  wooed 
With  genUe  whisner.    Withered  boughs  grotesque. 
Stripped  of  their  Wvm  and  twigs  by  hoary  ago. 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain-side; 
And  sometimes  intermixea  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  soat*s  depondins  beard ; 
These  were  the  lurlnng  Satyrs,  a  wud  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself. 
The  simple  shepherd*s  awe-inspiring  God.* 

Almost  all  the  theories  that  have  been  brought  forward, 
either  in  antient  or  modem  times,  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  mythology,  may  be  classed  under  one  of  these  four 
divisions ;  but  not  one  of  them  taken  by  itself  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  mythological  traditions  of  a  nation. 
The  error  of  most  writers  on  my  thology  consiMs  in  referring 
the  origin  of  all  myths  to  one  common  source ;  whereas  the 
mythology  of  almost  all  nations  has  arisen  from  various  and 
distinct  sources.  All  the  theories  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above  are  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Even  that  mode 
of  interpretation  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  Scrip- 
tural theory,  perhaps  the  most  unsound  and  unsatisfactory 
of  all,  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  some  myths  which  would 
otherwise  be  unaccountable.  For  instance,  the  legends  which 
we  find  in  the  mythology  of  almost  every  people,  respecting 
a  period  in  which  the  world  was  coverea  with  water*  can 
hftrdly  be  explained  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
such  an  event  actually  took  place  as  is  recorded  in  the  Mosiac 
books.  It  would  therefore  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
mythology  of  a  nation  has  arisen  from  all  the  causes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  rather  than  from  any  one  in  particular; 
but  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  there  are  many  myths 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  of  the 
hypotheses  that  have  been  proposed.  A  great  number  of 
legends  in  all  countries  have  arisen  from  the  desire  of  man 
to  account  for  those  natural  phenomena  which  he  cannot 


understand :  and  not  a  few  have  had  their  rise  from  a  similar 
desire  of  giving  a  reason  for  the  names  of  places  and  persons. 
The  '  Metamorphoses'  of  Ovid  will  supply  numerous  ex- 
amples of  such  myths. 

The  preceding  observations  are  only  intended  to  give  a 
genera]  view  of  mythology,  and  of  the  principal  systems 
which  have  been  proposed  in  antient  and  modern  timet  to 
account  for  its  origin.  The  particular  mythology  of  any  na- 
tion must  be  acquired  by  aid  of  the  articles  in  other  parts  of 
this  work,  such  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Faiuibs,  Hero, 
Genii,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Ares,  Mars,  Bellona, 
&C.,  and  more  particularly  by  the  help  of  such  works  of 
reference  aS  are  enumerate  below. 

(Script ores  Rerum  Mythicarun%t  edited  by  Bode;  Bo- 
charl's  Phaleg  and  Canaan ;  Rudbeck's  AUantica  ;  Bacon, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  theAniients;  Banier*s  Mythology  and 
Fables  explained  by  History ;  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Antient 
Mythology  ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  On  the  Oods  qf  Greece,  Italy, 
and  India  ;  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon  ;  Coleman*s  MytJudogy 
qf  the  Hindus ;  Rhode,  Ueber  religiose  Bildung,  Mytho- 
logic,  und  Philosophic  der  Hindus ;  Creuxer's  Symbolik  und 
JMythologie  der  alien  Volker,  besonders  der  Oriechen  ;  K. 
O.  Miiller's  Prolegomena  zu  einer  Ufissenschqftlichen  My- 
thologie;  Buttmann's  Mythologus,  oder  Abhandlungen 
und  Atifsdtzc  iiber  die  Sagcn  der  Griechen,  Homer,  und 
Hebrdcr;  Lobeck's  ^laophamus,  sive  de  Theologia 
Mystic€e  Greecorum  Causis ;  Grimm's  DeiUsche  Mytho- 
logic.  The  English  reader  may  refer  to  Keightley's  Mytho- 
logy  of  Antient  Greece  and  Italy.) 
ISyTILA'CEA.    [Mytilidas] 

MYTI'LIDiS,  a  family  of  marine  conchifers. 

The  Linnean  genus  Mytilus,  as  it  was  left  by  the  author 
in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  Systema  NatursB,'  was  divided 
into  three  sections.  The  first,  *  Parasitici,  unguibus  affixi,' 
consisted  of  those  species  which  are  affixed  by  unguicular 
appendages  to  Gorgonisa  and  other  submarine  bodies,  both 
Organic  and  inorganic,  such  as  Mytili  Crista  Galli,  Hyotis, 
and  Frons,  which  have  been  since  restored  to  the  genus 
Ostrea,  The  second, '  Plani  s.  coropressi,  ut  plani  appa- 
reant  et  subauriti,'  consisted  of  the  Pearl-bearing  Muscle, 
*  Matrix  perlarum,'  under  the  name  of  Mytilus  margariti- 
/ems,  now  separated  generically  under  the  names  of  Mele- 
agrinaeiXid  Margarita  [Avicula;  Malleacea;  Marga- 
ritacea],  and  Mytilus  unguis^  a  species,  if  it  be  one,  not 
larger  than  the  human  nail.  The  third,  *  Ventricosiu^culi,' 
comprised  not  only  the  true  Mytili,  of  which  Mytilus  edulis, 
the  Common  Muscle,  may  be  considered  as  the  type,  but 
also  the  Mytilus  Lithophagus,  the  Modiolee,  the  true  Avi- 
cula {Mytilus  Hirundo),  and  the  fresh- water  muscles  (Ano- 
don).  The  generic  definition  of  this  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage was,  'Mytilus.  The  animal  an  ascidia?  The  shell 
bivalve,  rough  (rudis),  most  frequently  aflixed  by  a  byssus. 
The  hiu^e  toothless,  marked  (distinctus)  by  an  excavated, 
longitudinal,  subulate  line.'  Linnvus  placed  this  genus  be« 
tween  Anomia  and  Pinna. 

Authors  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  this 
arrangement,  and  the  position  which  the  genus  occupied 
in  the  systems  of  the  leading  malacologists  of  more  moaeru 
date  will  be  found  in  the  article  Malacology,  vol.  xiv^  pp. 
318.  319,  324. 

The  genus  Pinna  of  Linnaeus  ends  the  *  Bivalvia,  concha ' 
of  that  author. 

Cuvier  makes  the  Mytilaces  the  second  family  of  his  Tes- 
taceous Acephalous  Mollusks.  He  characterises  the  family 
as  having  the  mantle  open  in  front,  but  with  a  separate 
aperture  for  the  excrements,  adding  that  all  these  bivalves 
have  a  foot  serving  the  purpose  of  creeping,  or  at  least  to 
draw  out,  direct,  and  fix  the  byssus.  They  are,  he  states, 
in  conclusion,  known  under  the  generic  name  of  Moules 
(Muscles).  • 

This  family  Cuvier  subdivides  into 

I.  The  True  or  Marine  Muscles  (Moules  propres  ou 
Moules  de  mer.     Mytilus,  Linn.). 

In  this  subdivision  are  placed  Mytilus  (Mytilus  edulis 
and  its  congeners) ;  Modiola  (Lam.) ;  and  LithodomusiOwv,)- 

II.  The  Anodoiits  (Anodontes,  Brug.),  vulgarly  Pond 
Muscles  (Moules  d'Etansj). 

III.  Les  MuUtes  (Univ.,  Brug.),  commonly  called  the 
Painters'  Muscles,  including  Hyria  and  Castalich 
Lamarck. 

IV.  Cardita.     (Bioig.) 

V.  Cypricardia.     (I^m.) 

VI.  Les  Coralliopbages.    (De  Blainv.) 
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Vemricardia  he  considers  as  differing  but  little  from 
Carditctt  and  he  observes  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
approach  Cardium  in  general  form  and  the  direction  of  the 
ribs  (cdtes).  He  states  his  suspicions  that  this  is  the  place 
for  Crassaiella. 

This  fomily  is  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  OstracSs  and 
the  Cctmades. 

The  genus  Pinna  is  placed  by  this  zoologist  between  Am- 
cula  and  Area. 

Lamarck  characterised  his  MytilacSes  as  having  the 
binge  with  a  sub-internal,  marginal  linear,  very  entire 
ligament,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  anterior  border,  and 
the  shell  rarely  foliated.  In  this  family  he  places  the  ge> 
nera  Modiola,  ifytilus,  and  Pinna. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck's  work, 
allows  that  nearly  all  conchologists  have  admitted  the 
&mi1y  of  Myiilaceans  or  Mytilid^,  either  as  it  was  consti- 
tuted by  Lamarck,  or  after  having  made  it  undergo  some 
modiQcations  of  little  importance.  M.  Deshayes  remarks 
that  he  himself  adopted  it  in  the  *  £ncyclop6die,'  having 
suppressed  the  genus  Modiola^  which,  in  his  opinion,  has 
not  sufficient  characters,  and  supplied  its  place  by  Avieula, 
But,  setting  aside  all  former  opinion,  M.  Deshayes,  in  the 
last  edition  of  Lamarck,  enters  into  an  examination  whether 
the  family  ought  to  be  preserved.  The  genus  Myiilus,  he 
observes,  has  always  two  adductor  muscles,  the  anterior  one 
very  small,  and  the  posterior  much  larger ;  the  lobes  of  the 
mantle  are  united  posteriorly  at  a  single  point,-  so  that 
there  exists  but  a  solitary  siphon  for  the  anus.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth  is  not  papillose  within.  The  Modtoltff, 
he  continues,  differ  in  nothing  from  the  Mytili;  their  an- 
terior muscle  is  indeed  in  some  species  rather  larger,  and 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  animal  is  a  little  prolonged 
beyond  the  umbones.  These  differences  are,  in  his  opinion, 
vrithout  importance,  for  we  pass  from  one  genus  to  the  other 
by  insensible  gradations.  In  the  genus  Pinna  we  no  longer 
find  the  mantle  with  a  posterior  c4>mmissure ;  consequently 
there  is  no  anal  siphon ;  there  are  two  unequal  muscles, 
and  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  lips  are  covered  internally 
with  membranous  papillee.  The  ligament  of  the  Mvtili  is 
external  and  convex,  like  that  of  the  Uniones  (Muiettes), 
&c. ;  that  of  the  Pinnts  is  very  narrow,  elongated  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  posterior  border,  and  often  covered 
with  a  delicate  testaceous  lamina,  losing  nearly  all  the  cha- 
racters of  external  ligaments.  The  Avieula  have  no  ante- 
rior adductor  muscles,  but,  like  the  PinwB^  their  mantle 
has  no  posterior  commissure  ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with 
papills ;  the  ligament  has  none  of  the  characters  of  extern 
nal  ligaments,  but  is  sunk  in  a  superficial  gutter,  and  takes 
all  the  characters  of  the  ligaments  of  the  Ostraceans  and 
other  Monomyaria.    If,  says  M.  Deshayes,  in  conclusion,  a 

Seat  value  is  attached  to  the  existence  of  the  siphons  and 
eir  number,  it  is  evident  that,  in  following  the  rules  laid 
down  for  classification,  the  Mytili  should  be  separated  fVom 
the  Pinmp,  and  that  we  ought  to  constitute  from  them  two  very 
approximating  families.  Between  the  Pinnce  and  the  Avi- 
culfB  there  would  seem  to  be  more  analogy  than  between 
the  Mytili  BXid  Pinme»  Nevertheless,  in  this  last  genus  there 
are  two  adductor  muscles,  whilst  in  the  Aviculcs  there  is 
but  one.  Then  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  character 
resting  upon  the  numl^r  of  the  muscles  is  very  important, 
and  if  we  here  apply  that  character,  we  shall  be  led  to  make 
the  Avictdee  a  small  family  separate  from  the  Pinnte, 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  characterises  the  MytilaceOt  which 
he  places  between  the  Marj^an'tacea  and  the  Arcaeea  or 
Polyodonta.  The  genus  Avieula  among  the  Margaritacea 
thus  immediately  precedes  the  Mytilacea, 

Character. — lilantle  adhering  towards  the  borders,  slit 
througliout  its  inferior  borders,  with  a  distinct  orifice  for  the 
anus,  and  an  indication  of  the  branchial  orifice  by  the  more 
considerable  thickening  of  its  posterior  borders ;  a  canalicu- 
lated,  linguiform  foot,  with  a  byssus  backwards  at  its  base ; 
two  adductor  muscles,  the  anterior  of  which  is  very  small, 
besides  the  two  pair  of  retractor  muscles  of  the  foot. 

Shell  regular,  equivalve,  often  furnished  with  an  epider- 
mis, or  corneous,  with  a  toothless  hinge,  and  a  linear,  dorsal 
ligament. 

The  genera  placed  in  this  family  by  M.  de  Blainville  are 
Mytilus,  with  its  subdivisions,  and  Pinna. 

M.  Rang  gives  the  following  as  the  characters  of  the 
&mily  Mytilaces: — 

Animal  having  the  mantle  open  throughout  its  inferior 
pait,  and  adhering  towards  the  borders;  a  separate  aperture  { 


behind  for  the  excrements,  forming  verv  rarely  a  tube ; 
the  foot  linguiform,  canaliculated,  and  rurnished  with  a 
byssus  behind. 

Shell  rather  delicate,  generally  with  an  epidermis,  or  cor- 
neous, equivalve.  but  very  inequilateral ;  the  hinge  toothless ; 
the  ligament  linear;  anterior  muscular  impression  very 
small ;  the  posterior  one  rather  large. 

Marine  (the  genus  Mytilus  alone  presents  a  species  which 
is  said  to  live  in  fVesh  water).    {Manuel^  &c.) 

The  genera  arranged  by  M.  Hang  under  this  family  are, 
Mytilus,  with  its  subdivisions,  including  Modiola,  Lithodo- 
nui4  (Cuv.),  and  Pinna, 

Mr.  G.  6.  Sowerb^  (Genera),  after  remarking  that  the 
Linnean  genus  Myttlus,  on  account  of  its  principal  charac- 
ter being  its  want  of  hinge  teeth,  consists  of  several  forms 
that  are  widely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  which  have 
well  served  as  the  types  of  several  Lamarckian  genera,  such 
as  Avieula,  Modiola,  Anodon,  and  others,  in  connection 
with  the  present  genus,  which  deservedly  retains  the  name 
of  Mytilug,  both  on  account  of  its  form*  and  the  priority 
of  its  claim,  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  other  genera  which 
have  been  united  with  it,  but  from  which  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  it,  because  of  a  certain  degree  of  general 
resemblance,  are  Modiola  and  Lithodomus :  fVom  Anodon 
and  Avieula,  together  with  Lamarck's  Ateleagrina,  it  iS)  he 
adds,  obviously  distinct ;  whilst  one  character,  namely,  the 
pointed  terminal  umbones,  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  Mo- 
diola  and  Lithodomu$, 

Mr.  Gamer,  in  his  paper  'On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lamel- 
libranchiate  Conchifera  {Zooll  7Van#.,  vol.  ii.)>  is  disposed 
to  regard  the  disposition  and  form  of  the  branehieB  and 
siphons  as  being  of  great  use  in  the  classification  of  those 
animals ;  and  he  instances  Anonda,  Peeten,  Area,  Modiola^ 
Unio,  &c.,  &c.,  as  each  having  a  particular  disposition  of 
the  branekiee,  sac  of  the  mantle,  valves,  siphons,  &c.,  giv- 
ing rise  to  particular  modifications  of  the  course  of  the 
aerating  currents  of  water  to  the  branehia.  He  observes 
that  in  the  genera,  some  of  which  are  above  mentioned,  no 
complete  division  of  the  sac  of  the  mantle  exists,  while  in 
Solen  Hiatella,  PhoUis,  &o.,  a  different  disposition  takes 
place.  With  regard  to  the  Excretory  system,  be  found  the 
oviduct  distinct  firom  the  sac  in  Modiola,  Mytilus,  Lithodo- 
mus, &c..  whilst  in  Tellina,  Cardium,  Mactra,  Pholas,  Mya, 
and  most  others,  the  ova  are  discharged  into  the  excretory 
organs.  With  reference  to  the  Peproductive  system,  Mr. 
Gamer  remarks  that  the  ovaries  of  the  LameUibranchiate 
Conchifera  differ  much  in  their  situation :  sometimes  they 
form  distinct  parts,  sometimes  they  are  found  in  the  foot, 
sometimes  they  are  ramified  in  the  mantle,  which  last  dis- 
position is  present  in  Modiola^  AnomiOf  Lithodomus,  Hia- 
tella,  and  the  like. 

The  same  author  in  his  'Anatomical  Classification  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata*  {loe.  eit.),  thus  arranges  the  genera 
Mytilus,  Modiola,  Pinna,  Lithodomus,  and  unio. 
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Genera.    Mytilus. 

This  genus  is  abundant  on  most  rocky  coasts,  where  the 
species  are  to  be  found  moored  by  their  coarse  filamentous 
byssus,  generally  to  such  rocks  or  other  submarine  bodies 
as  are  exposed  at  some  periods  of  the  tide,  where  tides  exist, 
and  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
does  not  think  that,  after  being  once  attached,  they  habitually 
disengage  themselves,  though  it  appears  to  him  probable 
that,  wbsn  disengaged  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  they  may  live 
for  some  time  without  being  in  any  manner  affixed. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  thus  de- 
scribes the 

^mwa/.— Oval,  elongated ;  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  sim- 
ple or  fringed,  united  posteriorly  in  a  single  4)oint  so  as  to 

*  The  name  \%  ioppoeed  to  refer  to  the  ftmded  retemblancc  between  tba 
BheUorthiflAeephalanandaMooM.  TheOreek  word  Mfifis  uscdtoetgn^y 
\fA\K  a  MoVM  and  a  MuM^e  (Mytilne). 
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ibrm  an  anal  siphon ;  moutb  rather  large,  fUmished  with 
two  pairs  of  soft  palps,  which  are  pointed  and  fixed  by  their 
summit  only.  Foot  slender,  cylindraceous,  carrying  at  its 
base,  and  posteriorly  to  it,  a  silky  byssus ;  abdominal  mass 
Bioderate,  and  on  each  side  a  pair  of  branchi»  nearly  equal ; 
two  adductor  muscles,  the  one  anterior  and  very  smal^  the 
other  posterior,  large,  and  rounded. 

O      Q      X 

n  h 


OUnd  of  the  byuus,  mantle,  oviduct.  &c.  of  Mytilnt  ednlU.  (GaiMr.) 
A.  rtght  lobe  of  the  nanile ;  D.  rectum ;  O.  branchuB ;  H,  foot ;  J,  posterior 
■Buacle ;  L.  Bunerior  tube  ;  O.  heart ;  \\  ve  utricle  ;  Q,  auricle ;  X.  perioor- 
dium :  b,  teutocloi ;  d,  byisu« :  e,  gland  of  the  byssus ;  0,  retractile  mmcle  of 
Che  fwt ;  A,  valves  of  the  mantle ;  t,  oviduct ;  t',  orilloe  or  the  excretory  oisaa ; 
A,  internal  ditto.  /     •      » 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are  used  as 
fbod ;  but  they  should  be  eaten  with  caution,  for  serious 
illness  and  even  death  have  ensued  from  a  meal  made  on 
some  of  them.  The  byssus  or  beard,  as  it  is  popularly 
c«lied,  should  be  carefully  cleared  away,  and  they  should 
be  particularly  avoided  when  cholera  is  about,  or  even  when 
diarrhoea  is  prevalent. 

Captain  P.  P.  King.  R.N.  {Voyage9  qf  the  Adventure 
emd  Beagle,  vol.  i.),  mentions  the  Choro  {Mytilu9  Choros  of 
Molina)  as  among  those  shell-fish  of  the  island  of  Chil6e 
which  fire  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Speaking 
of  this  large  muscle,  Captain  King  says,  *  Molina  has  de- 
ecribed  the  chore  of  Concep9ion,  which  is  not  at  all  different 
ftom  that  of  Chil6e.  It  is  often  found  seven  or  eight  inches 
long.  The  ftsh  is  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg,  and  of  a  very 
rich  flavour;  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  a  dark  brown,  and 
the  other  of  a  yellow  colour;  but  the  last  is  most  esteemed. 
There  is  also  another  sort,  much  larger  than  tlie  choro,  yet 
equally  delicate  and  good,  the  fish  of  which  is  as  large  as  a 
a#an*s  egg :  it  is  called  cholgua;  but  as  the  shells  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  species,  I  think  the  distinction  can  only  be 
owing  to  size.  In  Febres's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Chileno  lan- 
guage," the  word  cholchua  is  rendered  into  Spanish  by  "  cas- 
cara  de  chores  blancos,^  or  shell  of  the  white  muscle.  Chol- 
hua,  or  Cholgua  (the  letters  g  and  h  are  indiscriminately 
used),  must  be  a  corruption ;  for  it  is  now  used  in  ChU6e  to 
distinguish  the  large  from  the  small  chores.  The  manner 
in  which  the  natives  of  these  islands^  both  Indians  and  de- 
scendants of  foreigners,  cook  shell-fish  is  very  simdar  to 
that  used  for  baking  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  in  which  large  smooth  stones  are  laid,  and  upon 
them  a  fire  is  kindled.  When  they  are  sufficiently  heated, 
the  ashes  are  cleared  away,  and  shell -fish  are  heaped  upon 
the  stones,  and  covered  first  with  leaves  or  straw,  and  then 
with  earth.  The  fish  thus  baked  are  exceedingly  tender 
and  good ;  and  this  mode  of  cooking  them  is  very  superior 
to  any  other,  as  they  retain,  within  the  shell,  all  their  own 
juiciness.* 

Geographical  Distribution. — Very  wide.  Few  rocky 
coasts  are  without  some  of  the  species,  which  are  all  littoral. 
Tbcy  are  sometimes  found  affixed  to  crustaceans,  shdls, 
and  corals. 

MytiH  with  a  smooth  shell. 

Example,  Mytilus  edulis — Common  Salt-water  Mtt9el9. 

This  species  is  too  well  known  to  require  description :  the 
figures  will  show  the  shape  of  the  shell,  which  is  strong* 
when  freed  from  the  epidermis  and  polished,  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  external  part  of  the  shell  is  exposed,  and  is  of  a 
deep  blue.  In  this  state  it  is  often  offered  for  sale  at  watering 
places.    The  inside  of  (he  valves  is  white  with  a  dark  rim. 


T^e  common  edible  muscle  is  found  m  extiMisive  bedi 
below  low- water  mark,  and  also  at  a  greater  depth.  Reeks  and 
stones  between  high-water  and  low-water  marks  are  also  eo- 
vered  with  them.  We  once  saw  a  lobster,  which  is  now,  we 
believe,  in  one  of  our  museums,  with  its  shell  coated  with 
them.  The  species  is  used  largely  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
is  considered  rich  and  sapid  by  many  ;  but  it  entirely  dis^ 
agrees  with  some  constitutions,  and,  bcnsides  other  deranse- 
ments,  has  been  known  to  cause  blotches,  swellings,  se. 
Some  cases  are  recorded  where  these  and  other  affections 
have  been  produced  by  eating  these  muscles,  whilst  some 
who  have  partaken  from  the  same  dish  have  escaped  all  evil 
consequences.  Tliese  derangements  have  been  attributed 
by  some  to  the  byssus,  by  others  to  the  Pea-crab  [Pinno- 
THERiAfls],  a  little  crustacean  which  shelters  itself,  especially 
at  particular  seasons,  in  the  shell  of  the  Muscle,  and  by 
others  again  to  the  muscle  itself  being  in  an  unwholesome 
state  or  out  of  season.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
muscle,  like  the  oyster,  and  indeed  like  most  other  edible 
animals,  is  comparatively  unfit  for  the  food  of  man  at  cer- 
tain periods  ;  but  that  the  Pea-crab  has  anything  to  do  per 
se  with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  these  esculents  is  denied 
by  all  yho  have  written  on  the  subject.  When  any  symp- 
toms of  derangement  occur  after  eating  muscles,  an  emette 
should  be  taken  and  afterwards  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  however  rare.  Pennant  remarks,  that  for 
one  who  is  affected  by  eating  muscles,  a  hundred  remain 
uninjured.    [See  further,  Mytilus  Edulis.] 

Particular  localities  are  celebrated  as  producing  this  muB- 
ele  in  perfection.  *Ne  fraudentur  gloria  sua  littora,*  ex- 
claims the  author  last  quoted.  *I  must,  in  justice  to 
Lancashire,  add,  that  the  finest  muscles  are  those  called 
Hambleton  Hookers,  firom  a  village  in  that  county.  Tbey 
are  taken  out  of  the  sea  and  placed  in  the  river  Weir, 
within  reach  of  the  tide,  where  they  grow  very  fat  and  de- 
licious.* In  *The  Forme  of  Cury'  (1.390)  is  a  receipt  for 
dressing  *  Muskels  in  brewet,*  and  also  one  for  making 
•  Cawdel  of  Muskels.* 

Small  or  seed  pearls  firequently  occur  in  this  species,  and 
some  years  ago  tliese  were  employed  for  medical  purposes. 


Mytilus  edulis. 
ff»  detached  Tolvn ;— the  anhnal  in  situ  wilh  byssus: -the  mantle  sligWj'^ 
contrsded;  6,  ymlves  conjoined ;— animal  ts  seen  vhen  the  shell  is  i^^T 
forced  open,  with  by>8iis. 
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Shell  of  Mytiliu  eduiis. 

a,  Talves  closed,  with  byssus ;  b,  external  view  of  one  of  the  vaivos ;  c,  inter* 
nal  view,  showing  the  muscular  impressions. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Phy- 
sioloffical  Series,  No.  94)  is  one  of  the  valves  of  this  f^pecics, 
which  has  heen  steeped  ip  an  acid  to  dissolve  and  separate 
the  earthy  part  (carbonate  of  lime)  and  show  the  animal 
part  retaining  the  membranaceous  form. 
*  * 

Mytili  with  the  shell  striated  longitudinally. 

Example,  Mytilus  Ma/s^ellanicus. 

Description, — Shell  oblong ;  whitish  below,  purple  violet 
above,  with  long  thick  undulated  furrows ;  the  umhones 
acute,  and  not  much  curved.  Length  varying,  generally 
from  four  to  five  inches. 

Localities, — Straits  of  Magalhaens,  Chil6e,  &c. 

The  llesh  is  well-tlavour^  and  nutritious.  The  shelU 
of  old  individuals,  when  polished,  are  brilliant,  with  a  na- 
creous deep  purple  tinged  with  violet. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  species  ministered  in  a  de- 
gree to  the  woful  wants  of  Byron  and  his  wretched  com- 
panions after  the  wreck  of  the  Wager,  'Having  thus 
established,'  says  that  officer,  'some  sort  of  settlement,  we 
had  the  more  leisure  to  look  about  us,  and  to  make  our  re- 
searches with  greater  accuracy  than  we  had  before,  after 
such  supplies  as  the  most  desolate  coasts  are  seldom  unfuc- 
nished  with.  Accordingly  we  soon  provided  ourselves  with 
some  sea-fowl,  and  found  limpets,  muscles,  and  other  shell- 
fish in  tolerable  abundance;  but  this  rummaging  of  the 
shore  was  now  become  extremely  irksome  to  those  who  had 
any  feeling,  by  the  bodies  of  our  drowned  people  thrown 
among  the  locks,  some  of  which  were  hideous  spectacles, 
frpm  the  mftogled  conditioa  they  were  in  by  the  violent  fturf 


that  drove  in  upoti  the  coast.  These  horrors  were  overcpm^ 
by  the  distresses  of  our  people,  who  were  even  glad  o^  the 
occasion  of  killing  the  gallinazo  (the  carrion  crow  of  that 
country)  while  preying  on  these  carcasses,  in  order  to  mak^ 
a  meal  of  them. 


Mytiliis  Magellanicus— attached  to  a  rock  by  its  byssus. 

Here  may  be  introduced  the  Mytilus  polytnorphus  of 
Pallas,  Gmelin,  and  others,  thus  characterised  as  a  genus  by 
Dr.  Van1}encden,  under  the  name  of 
Dreissina.* 

Animal, — Mantle  entirely  shut,  presenting  three  aper* 
turea,  one  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  siphon.  Anterior 
extremity  of  the  body  bifurcated  and  lodging  in  the  middle 
of  the  division  the  transverse  anterior  muscle.  Abdomen 
depressed;  extremities  of  the  branchisD  floating  in  their 
posterior  half. 

Shell. — Regular,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  umbo  with  a 
septum  in  its  interior.  Three  muscular  impiessions,  the 
middle  one  unique  and  linear. 

Nervous  System. — This  consists  of  two  pairs  of  gang- 
lions and  a  great  single  ganglion;  they  are  all  united 
together,  and  represent  a  true  chaplet  (chapelet).  The 
first  pair  of  nerves,  that  which  represents  the  brain^  ii 
situated  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  buccal  opening  between 
the  two  labial  tentacles,  but  more  approximated  to  the  an- 
terior tentacle.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  placed  above 
the  oesophagus,  for  it  is,  if  anything,  below  it.  The  skin, 
which  forms  the  upper  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  covers  it,  and 
it  is  placed  between  this  skin  and  the  anterior  retractor 
muscle.  The  second  or  mesial  pair  is  situated  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  base  of  the  retractor  muscle,  between  it 
and  the  liver.  The  third  pair  is  represented  by  a  single 
ganglion,  which  occupies  the  mesial  line,  and  of  which  tne 
volume  is  considerable.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  transverse  muscle. 

The  muscular  system  is  much  the  same  as  in  Mytilus. 

Dr.  Vanbeneden  thinks  that  the  organ  of  the  byssus, 
which  he  designates,  after  Poli,  by  the  name  of '  languette,* 
has  been  erroneously  taken  for  the  ibot  The  true  kk4.  be 
observes,  consists  of  a  muscular  tunic  more  or  less  thick, 
which  covers  the  abdomen  of  the  animal,  and  serves  it  as 
an  organ  of  progression;  whilst  the  organ,  which  always 
accompanies  the  byssus,  possesses  no  character  in  common 
with  the  foot  except  its  mobility.  Instead  of  covering  the 
abdomen  as  a  muscular  tunic,  it  forms  apart  of  the  retractor 
muscle,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated.  At  the  base  of 
this  organ,  with  which,  when  the  byssus  is  torn  away,  the 
animal  seems  to  explore  the  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  is 
the  sheath  in  which  the  byssus  is  lodged. 

The  mantle  entirely  envelops  the  animal,  and  forms  three 
apertures,  one  of  which  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  byssus 
and  the  *  languette;'  the  second  terminates  the  animal  in 
the  siphon  ;  the  third  is  placed  on  the  back,  and  gives  pas- 
sage to  the  excrements.  The  aperture  of  the  siphon  is 
elongated  many  lines  in  respiration,  andean  be  bent  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Place  in  the  Animal  Series,—  Dr.  Vanbeneden  comes  to 
the    conclusion,  from  the  anatomical   and    physiological 
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structure  of  tne  animal,  that  its  place  is  between  Myiiitu 
and  Anodon. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Tho  author  above  quoted 
states  that  this  form  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  that 
America  possesses  individuals  which  approach  it.  {MytiluB 
recurvus,  Rafinesque,  &c.) 

Dr.  Vanbeneden  records  two  recent  species,  Dreissena 
polumorpha  and  Dreissena  AJricana. 

Example,  Dreissena  polytnorpha.  Tliis  appears  to  be 
the  Mitj/lus  Wolgce,  Chemn. ;  M.  Chemnitzii,  F6r. ;  M. 
Hagenii,  De  Baer;  M,  lineattis,  Waardenburg,  and  M, 
Arca^  Kickx. 

Localities. — Inhabiting  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes ;  all 
these  conditions  seem  favourable  to  it.  Dr.  Vanbeneden  gives 
the  following  localities  :<- the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Black  Sea. 
and  the  Baltic,  the  Danube,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Rhine,  where 
they  are  found  in  considerable  quantities ;  the  raai'shes  of 
Syrmia  (the  Palatinate),  the  Canal  Guillaume  (Belgium), 
the  lakes  of  Harlem  (Holland),  the  Lea  (our  river  Lea,  we 
suppose,  is  meant),  the  Daks  (the  0)mmercial  Docks,  Lon- 
don, probably),  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  (Union 
Canal) ;  so  that  this  form  extends  nearly  over  the  whole 
surface  of  Europe  from  lat  43"^  N.  to  56^;  Turkey.  Austria, 
Russia,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  (Van- 
beneden.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
noticed  their  introduction  into  the  Ck)mmercial  Docks, 
in  the  Thames,  to  which  place  he  is  of  opinion  that  they 
'had  been  probably  brought  in  timber. 

Habits,  *c. — ^The  species  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  beds,  like  the  marine  mytili*  agglomerated  in 
bunches  by  means  of  their  byssus.  They  attach  themselves 
to  stones,  to  piles,  to  other  shells  ( Unio  and  Anodon),  and 
all  the  bodies  which  are  in  their  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Van- 
beneden remarks,  in  continuation,  that  they  probably  often 
adhere  to  the  keels  of  boats,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  by  such 
means  that  they  are  dispersed  over  such  a  considorahl^ 
extent. 


DreUtena  polymorpha. 

,1.  Auimal  of*  xud,  tize,*  showing  the  siphon  ezserted,  and  Uie  apcrtuie  which 
corresponds  With  the  auus  open ;  view  of  the  bock,  a,  Tlie  siphon ;  b,  the 
poitenor  tow  of  papillffi ;  c,  onul  aperture. 

2.  View  of  the  ventral  side,  a.  The  siphon ;  h,  the  anterior  row  ofpapUln; 
e,  the  lanxnette. 

3t  Animal  in  the  left  valve,  a.  The  abdomen ;  i«  the  languette  in  situ ;  c, 
the  brunchie ;  d,  the  aperture  which  gives  issue  to  the  excrements ;  e,  aper- 
ture of  the  byssus ;  /,  the  byssos.    (Vanbeneden.) 


Shell  of  Dreisiena  polymorpha. 
a,  View  of  msidc  of  vnlve,  showing  the  septum  at  the  umbo ;  b,  the  outside 
of  valve. 

M.  Deshayes  (last  edition  of  Lamarck),  after  alluding  to 
the  memoir  of  Dr.  Vanbeneden.  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  tlio  second  series  of  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelies, 


vol.  iii.  (1835),  allows  that  the  animal  does  not  entirely 
resemble  the  marine  mytili,  which  have  the  mantle  open 
nearly  throughout  ilscircurafereuce,  and  only  have  the  lobes 
united  posteriorly  in  a  single  point,  so  as  to  form  over 
against  the  anus  a  small  canal  for  the  issue  of  the  excre- 
ments. The  principal,  difference,  he  remarks,  consists  in 
the  Mytilus  jxdymorphus  having  two  posterior  apertures 
instead  of  one;  the  second  aperture,  larger  than  the  other, 
prolonging  itself  into  a  short  siphon  destined  to  conduct  the 
water  over  the  branchise.  With  regard  to  the  other  parts, 
he  observe.^  that  they  do  not  differ  from  the  other  mytili 
except  by  gradations  similar  to  those  whicbare  found  in  the 
marine  species.  Thus  the  retractor  of  the  foot  is  here  less 
divided,  and  leaves  only  a  single  narrow  and  isolated  im- 
pression on  the  valves.  M.  Deshayes  states  that  he  knows 
an  analogous  disposition  in  the  marine  species.  The  form 
of  the  foot,  the  position  of  the  byssus,  the  form  of  the 
mouth  and  of  the  labial  palps,  and  the  interior  disposition 
of  those  organs,  resemble  the  same  parts  in  the  mytili. 
Some  slight  differences  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nerves;  but  M.  Deshayes  inquires  whether  it 
is  clearly  made  out  that  this  distribution  does  not  vary 
as  much  in  the  marine  muscles,  He  then  adverts  to  the 
small  transverse  septum  in  each  valve,  the  external  surface 
of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  adductor  muscle 
of  the  valves,  and  he  allows  that  if  thii  character  was  only 
to  be  found  in  this  species,  coexisting  with  two  posterior 
apertures  in  the  mantle,  a  small  generic  group  might  be 
founded  on  this  type;  but  he  proceeds  to  state  that  many 
marine  species,  Mytilus  biloctdaris,  for  example,  offer  the 
same  character,  which  loses  its  importance  when  we  find  it 
established  by  degrees,  commencing  in  some  species  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  increasing  in  others,  and  showing 
itself  in  its  greatest  development  in  the  species  last  Quoted 
Unfortunately,he  adds,  the  animal  of  Afy/t7u«  bilocularis  is 
not  known ;  so  tliat  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  character  which  it  offers  in  common  with  the  genus 
Dreissena  of  Dr.  Vanbeneden. 

-    Mcdiola.    (Lamarck.) 

M.  Rang  makes  Modiola  the  third  group  of  the  genus 
Mytilus.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  inquiry  whether  this  genus 
ought  to  be  preserved,  observes  that  the  Mytili  and  Modiola 
much  resemble  each  other,  as  all  admit,  but  they  offer  some 
difference,  the  importance  ef  which  he  proceeds  to  test.  Of 
the  animals  he  says  nothing,  their  analogy  being  so  perfect, 
and  all  their  characters,  internal  as  well  as  external,  being  so 
similar  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  The  habit 
which  certain  species  have  of  living  in  the  stones  which 
they  pierce  has  not  changed  their  organization ;  and  of  the 
justice  of  this  remark  those  interested  in  the  subject  may, 
he  states,  assure  themselves  by  a  comparison  of  the  animals 
themselves,  which  are  abundantly  spread  abroad  in  all 
seas.  It  is  a  received  principle  among  all  zoologists,  be 
continues,  that  animals  having  the  samcorganizatiou  ought 
to  make  a  part  of  the  same  genus ;  but  as  tnere  arc  persons 
who  attach  considerable  importance  to  certain  characters  in 
the  shells,  it  is  right  to  reduce  it  to  its  just  value.  The 
Modiola  differ  from  the  Mytili  in  not  having  pointed  and 
terminal  umbones.  On  assembling  a  great  number  of  livins^ 
and  fossil  species  of  both  genera,  some  will  be  observea 
whose  umbones,  nearly  terminal,  are  overpassed  by  a  small 
very  short  border ;  others  in  which  this  border  is  a  little 
more  extended;  and  so  one  passes  by  insensible  degrees 
from  the  Mytili  to  the  Modiola  without  the  possibility  of 
determining  the  point  where  one  genus  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  If  the  same  comparison  is  continued  between  the 
Modiola  and  the  Lithodomi  the  same  passage  may  be  ob- 
served, and  then,  concludes  M.  Deshayes,  the  observer  will 
be  convinced,  as  we  are,  of  the  inutility  of  these  genera. 

Mr.  G.B.  Sowerby,  in  whose  Genera,  No.  xxvi.,  will  be 
found  very  instructive  figures  showing  the  variety  of  form 
to  which  the  Modiola,  treated  by  him  as  a  distinct  genus, 
are  subject,  admits  that  the  most  important  character  which 
sei*ves  to  distinguish  Modiola  from  Mytilus  consists  in  the 
smaller  side  of  the  former  advancing  before  the  umbones, 
and  giving  the  shell  a  rounded  termmation  anteriorly.  In 
every  other  respect  he  admits  that  it  resembles  Mytilus^ 
to  which  it  was  united  in  most  of  the  older  books,  in  con- 
nection with  other  genera  that  ai'e  exceedingly  distinct. 
*The  Modiola,  Hke  the  Mytili,*  says  Mr.  Sowerby,  in  con- 
tinuation, '  and  many  other  get^era,  afiix  themselves  to 
submarine  productions  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  rather 
coarse  fibres,  commonly  called  a  byssus,  each  fibre  of  which 
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is  fastened  to  the  rock  by  its  expanded  external  termination, 
and  applied  by  the  foot  of  the  animal.  The  recent  species 
of  MofUola  are  not  very  numerous;  we  have  however  seve- 
ral species  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  M.  discrepans  and  discors.  These  two, 
together  with  some  others  that  resemble  them  in  form,  di£fer 
much  from  the  common  Modiolus,  and  might  perhaps  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  a  distinct  genus.'  The  same 
author  states  his  belief  that  Jfocb'o/^ip  discrepant  smd  discors 
are,  on  our  coasts,  always  found  embedded  in  the  common 
AsctcUa,  and  appear  to  be  destitute  of  a  byssus ;  while  the 
much  larger  specimens  that  are  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  are  found  completely  enveloped  in  a  fine  silky  bys- 
sus closely  matted  together,  and  forming  large  bundles. 
Some  cognate  species  however,  that  have  been  brought 
from  the  I^orthem  Ocean,  appear,  he  adds,  to  have  been 
affixed  by  a  few  filaments  only. 

Mr.  Garner  remarks  {loc,  ciU)  that  when  a  foot  is  present 
there  are  three  ganglia^  or  pairs  of  ganglia  ;  when  absent, 
but  two.  Two  are  situated  at  the  mouth,  more  or  less  re- 
moved from  each  other,  but  always  connected  by  a  supra- 
(Bsophageal  nerve ;  they  are  sometimes  on  a  level  witfi  or 
before  the  mouth,  sometimes  behind  it.  They  give  off  on 
each  side  filaments  to  the  anterior  muscle,  tentacles,  lips, 
and  anterior  part  of  the  mantle.  Each  ganglion  likewise 
gives  off  a  twig  going  to  the  posterior  gangSa,  whicli  are 
situated  between  the  branchiee  on  the  posterior  muscle. 
These  are  united  into  one,  when  the  branchiae  are  them- 
selves united  medianly,  as  in  Mactra,  Mya,  Solen,  &c.,  but 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other  when  the  branchiee  are  re- 
mote :  in  this  last  case  they  are  always  connected  by  a  trans- 
verse nerve,  as  in  Modiola,  Avicula,  Lithodomus,  Area, 
&c. 

M.  Rang  separates  the  group  of  Mytili^  consisting  of 
Lamarck's  genus  Modiola,  into  two  subm visions. 
* 
Shell  sulcated  longitudinally. 

Example,  Modiola  sulcata.  Shell  bluish  white;  epider- 
mis yeUowish ;  hinge-margin  dentilated. 

Locality, — Indian  Seas.    Lamarck. 


Modiola  sulcata. 
a.  Shell  closed,  with  byssus ;  b,  outside  view  of  valve ;  e,  iusido  view  of  valve. 

*  » 

Shell  not  sulcated  longitudinally. 

Example,  Modiola  Silicula  (including,  according  to  M. 
Deshayes,  Modiola  cinnamomea).  Shell  marone  brown  or 
whitish ;  epidermis  deep  marone  brown. 

Localities, — Lamarck  gives  the  seas  of  the  Isle  of  France 
as  the  habitat  of  Modiola  cinnamomea,  and  the  seas  of  New 
Holland  as  that  oi  Modiola  Silicula. 


Modiola  Silicula. 

lithodomus.     (Cuv.) 
Animal  oblong,  venr  much  elongated,  thick,  having  the 
mantle  prolonged  and  fringed  posteriorly;  anal  aperture 
mesial ;  mouth  furnished  with  very  small  triangular  appen- 
dages ;  foot  linguiform,  canaliculated,  but  little  developed, 
and  carrying  a  byssus  at  its  base  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
animars  life. 
Shell  delicate,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  oblong,  very 
P.  C,  No.  983. 


much  elongated,  subcylindrical,  rounded  anteriorly,  not 
gaping ;  umbo  subanterior,  very  distinct ;  hinge  toothless ; 
ligament  linear,  for  the  most  part  internal,  inserted  in  a 
narrow  and  elongated  furrow ;  anterior  muscular  impres- 
sion of  considerable  size. 

Example,  Lithodomus  Dactylus  {Modiola  lithophaga. 
Lam. ;  Mytilus  lithophagus,  Linn.). 

We  have  seen  the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  as  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  this  genus.  M.  Rang,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  this  form  has  been  separated  from  the  Mytili,  by  M. 
Cuvier,  with  more  reason  than  Lamarck  had  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Modiolus  from  that  genus.  The  singular 
habits  of  the  Lithodomi  and  the  form  of  their  shell  justify 
perhaps,  he  thinks,  this  generic  distinction,  which  moreover 
has  generally  been  adopted  since.  In  the  early  stages  of 
life  the  Lithodomi  suspend  themselves  to  rocks  and  madre- 
pores, by  means  of  their  byssus ;  but  they  soon  pierce  those 
tx)dies,  in  order  to  introduce  themselves,  and  thus  form 
cavities  which  they  can  never  leave,  in  consequence  of  their 
increasing  volume  as  they  advance  in  age.  The  byssus 
then  becomes  useless,  and  is  no  longer  manifested.  These 
shells,  says  M.  Rang,  in  continuation,  are  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  at  the  Antilles,  where  they  are 
found  in  stones  and  masses  of  madrepore,  and  sometimes, 
but  much  more  rarely,  in  some  thick  shells. 

This  species  is  highly  nutritious  and  well-flavoured.  Im- 
prisoned as  the  animal  is  in  the  stone  or  madrepore,  iVe- 
quently  with  a  very  small  opening  communicating  with  the 
sea,  it  must  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  probably  by 
means  of  the  currents  produced  by  the  animal ;  for  the  shells 
are  always  full  and  the  animal  plump.  A  stew  of  these  Li- 
thodotni  is  described  by  those  who  nave  partaken  of  it  as 
excellent. 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  piercing  rocks,  stones,  wood, 
&c.,  possessed  by  Lamellibranchiate  animals,  Mr.  Garner,  in 
the  paper  above  quoted,  observes  that  such  piercing  cannot 
in  every  case  take  place  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
valves,  and  he  instances  those  of  Lithodomus  as  not  at  all 
adapted  for  such  an  action.  He  also  denies  the  possibility 
of  tne  perforation  being  caused  by  a  solvent  tluid  secreted 
by  the  animal.  *  The  fact  appears  to  be,'  says  Mr.  Garner, 
'  that  the  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  vibratile  action  of 
the  parts  exciting  constant  currents  of  water  against  the 
substances,  aided  by  its  impetus  when  drawn  in  down  the 


LithdomuB  Dactylus. 


a,  louuf ,  with  oys.cus ;  h,  fuU-Krowu,  inside  of  valve ;  e,  dittos  oul 
valve ;  </«  three  specimens  in  a  maKS  of  madrepore. 
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elongated  body  of  the  animal,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  by 
the  rasping  of  the  valves.* 

Pinna.  (Linnasus.) 
-  Animal  elongated,  rather  thick,  subtriangular  ;  lobes  of 
the  mantle  united  on  the  dorsal  border,  separated  through- 
out the  rest  of  their  extent,  ordinarily  ciliated  on  the 
ed<;es ;  foot  slender,  conic,  vermifonn,  carrying  at  its  base 
a  silky  byssus;  mouth  between  two  lips  foliaceous  within, 
very  much  elongated,  and  terminated  by  two  pairs  of  shoi t 
palps ;  the  two  palps  of  one  side  soldered  nearly  throughout 
their  length;  two  adductor  muscles;  the  anus  terminating 
behind  the  posterior  one.    (Deshayes.) 

Shell  fibrous,  hotny,  rather  delicate,  fragile,  compressed, 
regular,  equivalve,  longitudinal,  triangular,  pointed  ante- 
riorly, rounded  or  truncated  posteriorly  ;  anterior  umbo  but 
little  distinct;  hinge  linear,  striate,  toothless;  ligament 
marginal,  a  great  portion  of  it  internal,  very  narrow  and 
compact,  occupying  more  than  the  anterior  half  of  the 
dorsal  border  of  the  shell,  in  a  narrow  and  elongated  gutter; 
anterior  muscular  impression  very  small  and  entirely  in  the 
angle,  posterior  muscular  impression  very  large.     (Rang.) 

Poli  has  given  beautiful  figures  of  the  animal,  which  he 
calls  Chinuffra,  and  most  elaoorate  details  of  its  anatomy  ; 
and  to  his  great  work  we  refer  the  reader.  There  are  no 
projecting  siphons,  and  the  conic  tongue-like  foot  is  em- 
ployed by  the  animal  to  fix  itself  by  the  byssus,  which  is 
not  scanty  and  coarse,  like  that  of  the  Mytili,  but  long, 
fine,  lustrous,  and  abundant ;  so  that,  though  it  takes  no 
dye,  it  is  employed  in  manufacture  in  Italy.  [Byssus; 
CoNCHiFERA,  vol.  vii.,  D.  432.]  The  FinnsB  approximate 
more  especially  to  the  Mytili,  but  the  shell  of  the  former, 
with  its  straight  umbones  and  its  gaping  opposite  extremity, 
strongly  distinguishes  them.  There  is  a  tendency  in  their 
shell  to  divide  itself  into  laminsB,  and  thus  it  approaches 
that  of  the  Malleacea. 

Example,  Pinna  Flabellum, 


Pinaa  Flabellum. 
a,  Yooog,  with  epiues,  and  the  byssus,  nat.  >izc ;  6,  f  ill-grown,  inside  view 
ef  valve,  0Q»-flf\h  nat.  aixe. 

Habits^  Geographical  DUtribuHon,  ^c— The  species  are 


generally  found  in  deep  water,  but  they  hare  been  taken  at 
depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  17  fathoms;  most  fire- 
auently  on  sandy  bottoms,  where  they  were  moored  bj 
tneir  byssus,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  It  ia 
said  that  the  animal  sometimes  fixes  itself  by  the  aid  of  ita 
byssus,  and  sometimes  removes  itself  by  the  aid  of  its  foot. 
Small  crustaceans,  both  brachyurous  and  macruroua,  are 
sometimes  found  in  their  shells.  Species  occur  nearly  n 
all  seas.  Most  of  them  are  muricated  when  youn^  with 
vaulted  or  subtubular  spines ;  but  as  they  increase  m  age, 
these  are  worn  down,  and  at  last  almost  entirely  disappear. 
We  have  had  individuals  of  the  great  Mediterranean  Pinna 
before  us,  gradually  increasing  from  a  very  small  sixe  to 
nearly  two  feet  in  length.  When  specimens  taken  at  wide 
intervals  were  compared,  the  difi*erence  was  so  great  that 
they  might  easily  have  passed  as  distinct  species,  as  indeed 
they  have  been  described  by  some  authors.  We  have  seen 
many  pearls  from  this  Pinna  not  ill  formed  and  of  an  amber 
colour,  but  none  of  any  considerable  size. 


Pinna  Flabellum,  ftill-giuwn,  valve*  closed,  outside  view,  witk  bysain^  ono' 
fifth  nat.  size. 

Fossil  Mytilidx. 
Mytilus. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  {Genera)  states  that  the  fossil  species 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  are  not  numerous;  they  occur 
however,  he  observes,  in  some  of  the  beds  below  the  chalk, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  those  above  it,  but  particularly  in  the 
crag. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables  (1833),  makes  the  number  of 
fossil  species  (tertiary)  fifteen.  M.  Chemnitzii  and  M. 
edulis  he  states  to  be  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1836),  he  remarks  that  Brocchi 
mentions  a  fossil  shell  to  which  the  latter  gives  the  name  of 
Mytilus  edulis;  but  M.  Deshayes  does  not  believe  that  this 
fossil  is  the  analogue  of  Mytilus  edulis^  Linn.,  but  of  an' 
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oth^r  edible  species  very  common  in  the  Medtterranean. 
Of  fossil  species  he  admits  nine  only  in  that  work.  Dr. 
Mantell  notices  a  species  in  the  cliff  between  Brighton  and 
Rottingdean  (diluvium) ;  and  another,  M,  lanceokUu8t  in 
the  Shanklin  sand.  Professor  Phillips  notes  a  Mytilus 
cuneatu8  iVom  the  inferior  oolite,  in  his  list  of  organic  re- 
mains of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  •  Sys- 
tematic and  Stratigraphical  List  of  Fossils  *  {Strata  below 
the  chalk),  enumerates  the  following  species :  3f.  edentU' 
lus,  inaquhahU,  kmceolatus,  Lyellii,  pralongus,  tridens, 
and  an  undetermined  species. 

Dreissina. 

Fossil  in  the  modem  calcaire  of  Aratapak  and  Tran- 
sylvania, in  Moravia,  and  the  environs  of  Vienna.  (Van- 
bieneden.) 

Here  we  may  perhaps  place  Mytilus  Brardi,  The  septum 
comes  very  near  to  that  of  Dreissina. 


Mytilos  Brardi. 
Ot  Hinge  and  septom  enlarged ;  h,  ouUlde  of  valve ;  e» 
Modiola. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  states  that  the  fossil  species  are  not 
many.  He  observes  that  such  as  he  knows  seem  to  belong 
principally  to  some  beds  of  the  oolite  series,  and  that  there 
are  others  in  the  principal  formations  both  above  and  be- 
low the  chalk.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  makes  the 
number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  twenty-one;  and  Jfocf. 
barbata  discrepant  and  litkophaga  (Lithodomus),  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
the  number  given  is  twenty.  The  shell  from  Plaisance, 
considered  by  Lamarck  to  be  a  variety  of  Modiola  sub- 
carinatOy  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  a  variety  of 
that  species,  but  very  probably  the  analogue  of  Modiola 
barbata ;  and  he  says  that  another  (Mod,  lithophagites)  is 
not  a  Modiola^  but  a  GervilHa.  Dr.  Mantell  notes  Mod, 
elegant  in  the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor, 
and  Modioli  cequali*  and  bipartita  in  the  Shanklin  sand. 
Professor  Phillips  enumerates  the  following  species  among 
the  organic  remains  of  the  Yorkshire  coast : — ModioleCt 
scalprum  (marlstone),  plicata  (inferior  oolite),  bipartita 
(calc.  grit),  cuneata  f  (Oxford  clay,  Kelloways  rock  and 
combrash),  imbricata  (Bath  oolite),  Hillana  (lias),  ungu- 
lata  (coralline,  Bath  and  inferior  ooIiCe),  pulchra  (Kello- 
ways rock),  asperaf  (inferior  oolite),  inclusa  (coralline 
oolite).  Mr.  Lonsdale  {Oolitic  District  qf  Bath)  records 
Modiola  Hillana  (lias),  gibbosa  (inferior  oolite),  Htllanaf 
and  plicata  (fullers'  earth),  imbricata  (combrash),  bipar- 
tita (Kelloways  rock).  Dr.  Fitton  {loc,  cit,)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list:  Modiolus  cequalis,  alaformis,  aspera,  bella, 
bipartita,  depressa,  imbricata^  lineata,  parallela,  reversa, 
two  new  unnamed  species,  one  (casts),  and  a  doubtful 
species.  These  are  principally  from  the  lower  green-sand. 
Qne  ibella)  occurs  in  the  gault  as  well  as  in  the  green-sand, 
and  bipartita  also  in  the  Oxford  oolite.  The  new  and 
doubtful  species  appear  to  have  been  found  in  the  Purbeck 
and  Portland  stone,  lower  green-sand,  and  Oxford  oolite. 
Mr.  Murchison  {Silurian  System)  notes  Mod,  semisulcata 
(lower  Ludlow  rock)  and  AT.  antiqua  (Wenlock  shale). 
Lithodomus. 

M.  Deshayes  {Tables)  does  not  mention  this  genus  in  his 
Tables,  and  appears  to  place  it  under  Modiola,  a  position 
which  it  occupies  in  Lamarck's  work.  M.  Deshayes  records 
Modiola  litkophaga  (var.) — Lithodomus  lithophagus—u 
fossil  at  Paris.  Mr.  Lonsdale  {loe.  cit,)  notices  a  Lithodo- 
mus in  the  inferior  oolite,  and  another  in  the  coral  rag. 
Dr.  Fitton  {loc.  dt.)  records  a  new  species  and  another 
species,  both  nameless,  in  the  Portland  stone. 

Pinna. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  {Oenera)  states  that  he  is  aoquainted 
with  several  fossil  species,  which  occur  in  the  stcondary  and 
tertiary  beds  of  marine  origin ;  one,  in  particular,  he  ob- 
serves, is  beautifully  preserved  in  the  indurated  sandy  bed 
of  London  clay  at  Bognor ;  and  another,  he  adds,  is  not 
unfroquently  met  with  in  the  calcaire  grossier  at  Grignon. 
M.  Deshayes  gives  tiie  three  as  the  number  of  fossil  species 


(tertiary),  and  records  P.  nobilis  as  both  living  and  fossil 
(tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  he  notices  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  shell  in  this  genus  [Shell],  and 
says  that  in  the  tertiary  beds  the  fibrous  part  decomposes 
into  calcareous  filaments,  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  nacreous  part,  the  preservation  of  which  is  more  perfect. 
When  this  last  part  is  a  little  gone  (degrad^),  the  point  ot 
junction  of  the  two  parts  of  which  the  valves  are  formc^l  is 
perceptible ;  and  it  is,  he  adds,  to  a  similar  disposition  ob- 
served in  an  individual  of  the  Pinna  nobilis,  or  squamosa 
of  Italy,  that  the  creation  of  Lamarck's  species.  Pinna 
auadrivalvis,  is  due.  Pinna margaritacea  (Paris,  (Grignon, 
&C.),  P.  ampla  (oolite  in  England,  France,  and  (^rmany)» 
and  P.  Saussurei  (coral  rag  of  St  Mihiel,  Mont  Saldve, 
Normandy),  are  the  other  fossil  species  enumerated.  Dr. 
Mantell  notices  Pinna  ajfinis  from  the  arenaceous  limestone 
or  sandstone  of  Bognor,  and  another  nameless  species,  for 
which  he  cites  Martin  {Geol.  Mem.  West  Suss.),  from  the 
Shanklin  sand.  Professor  Phillips  {he,  cit.)  gives  us  P, 
gracilis  (Speeton  clay),  P.  mitis  (Oxford  clay  and  Kello- 
ways rock),  P.  lanceolata  (coralline  oolite  and  calc  grit.)» 
P.  cuneata  (combrash  and  Bath  oolite),  and  P.  Folium 
(lias).  Mr.  Lonsdale  {loc.  cit.)  gives  a  species,  nameless, 
from  the  inferior  oolite,  and  another  nameless,  with  a  note 
of  interrogation,  from  the  Kelloways  rock.  Dr.  Fitton  {loc. 
cit.)  enumerates  Pinna  f  crassa,  n.  s.,  from  the  lower  green- 
sand  ;  P,  tetragona,  fh>m  the  lower  green-sand,  Kent* 
Sussex,  and  Isle  of  Wight,  and  at  Biackdown ;  and  a  cast 
and  a  species,  new?  from  the  lower  green-sand  (Sussex 
and  Isle  of  Wight). 

MY'TILUS  EDUHLIS,  the  edible  muscle,  a  molluscous 
animal  or  shell-fish,  common  alone  the  coast  of  Britain,  is 
generally  considered  a  safe  and  wholesome  article  of  food, 
but  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  troublesome  and  even 
fatal  affections  in  those  who  partake  of  it.  No  anaton.ical 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  such  specimens  as  prove 
injurious,  nor  chemical  analysis  of  their  composition,  has 
revealed  the  cause  of  the  disorder ;  but  as  such  casualties 
result  mostly  in  summer,  it  is  probable  that  some  natural 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  animal,  which  renders  it  at 
that  season  unfit  for  food.  It  would  therefore  be  prudent 
to  use  it  only  in  the  winter  months.  The  idea  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  fish  having  absorbed  copper  is  quite  unfounded. 
The  application  of  heat  in  cooking  does  not  destroy  the 
noxious  property,  as  it  does  that  of  many  vegetable  poisons, 
for  those  which  are  dressed  are  as  hurtful  as  those  eaten 
raw.  Neither  does  decay  seem  to  be  the  source  of  the 
deleterious  principle,  since  bad  effects  fbllow  the  use  of 
those  which  are  quite  fresh ;  nor  does  decay  decompose  the 
poison,  though  most  animal  poisons  are  destroyed  by  putre- 
faction, for  two  fatal  cases  have  ensued  firom  the  eating  of 
decaying  muscles.  (See  cases  by  Dr.  Burrows,  in  London 
Med/cal  Repository,  iii.,  p.  445.)  The  consequences  have  been 
imputed  to  idiosyncrasy  in  those  who  eat  the  muscles;  but 
this  is  obviously  inadequate  to  explain  the  circumstances, 
since  in  most  of  the  instances  every  person  (amounting  in 
one  case  to  thirty  individuals)  who^ tasted  them  suffered; 
and  even  cats  and  dogs,  as  well  as  human  beings,  died  from 
eating  them.  The  morbid  symptoms  vary,  and  in  some 
of  the  cases  are  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  and  require  venesection  for  their  relief; 
but  more  commonly  '  the  local  effects  have  been  trifling, 
and  the  prominent  symptoms  have  been  almost  entirely  in- 
direct, and  chiefly  nervous.  Two  affectiont  of  this  kind 
have  been  noticed :  one  is  an  eruptive  disease,  resembling 
nettle-rash,  and  accompanied  with  violent  asthma;  the 
other  a  comatose  or  paralytic  disorder,  of  a  very  peculiar 
description.  The  symptoms  have  usually  commenced  be- 
tween one  and  two  hours  after  eating,  and  rapidly  attained 
their  greatest  intensity.  The  first  symptoms  were  like  those 
of  violent  catarrh,  swelling  and  itching  of  the  eyelids,  and 
generally  nettle-rash  followed ;  and  the  eruption  afterwards 
gave  place  to  symptoms  of  the  most  urgent  asthma.  The 
swelling  is  not  always  confined  to  the  eyelids,  but  has  usu- 
ally extended  over  the  whole  fiace.  In  several  cases  the 
eruption  was  preceded  by  asthma,  lividity  of  the  face,  insen« 
sibility,  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities ;  in 
others,  nausea  and  vomiting,  followed  by  heat  and  con- 
striction of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  difficulty  of  swallowing 
and  speaking  freely;  numbness  about  the  mouth,  gradually 
extending  to  the  arms,  with  great  debility  of  the  limbs.* 
The  abdomen  is  often  affected  with  pain,  increased  on  pres-  * 
sure;  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  aisturbed,  but  generally 
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increased;  the  bowels  sometimes  obstinately  constipated. 
Epileptic  symptoms,  or  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma 
have  appeared  in  the  greater  number  of  fatal  cases,  rather 
than  intiammatory  action. 

Emetics,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  acts  quickly, 
have  been  of  service ;  but  oether  seems  the  most  effectual 
means  of  relieving  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  other 
nervous  symptoms.  Purgatives  were  found  of  no  avail  in 
some  of  the  fatal  cases  accompanied  by  constipation ;  yet 
in  general  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  in  a  larse 
quantity  of  Huid,  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
taken  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  is  very  efficacious  in  re- 
moving the  eruption  of  nettle-rash.  (Combe,  in  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xxix.,  and  Ghristison  On 
Pnisons,)    [Mytilid*,  p.  46.] 

MYXI'NE,  a  remarkable  fish  belonging  to  the  order  Cy- 
clostomi,  family  Petromyzidce,  and  genus  Gastrobranchus 
according  to  Bloch.  It  is  the  Mixine  glutinosa  of  Linnseus, 
who,  from  its  worm-like  form,  placed  it  in  the  class  Vermes. 

The  Myxine  is  usually  about  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  slender 
and  nearly  cylindrical  form,  compressed  towards  the  tail ;  the 


dorsal  fin  is  very  narrow  and  continued  round  the  end  of 
the  tail  to  the  vent ;  on  the  head  is  a  single  spiracle  which 
cemmunicates  with  the  interior ;  the  head  is  rounded  and 
destitute  of  eyes ;  eight  cirri,  or  feelers,  have  their  origin  on 
the  lips ;  the  mouth  is  large ;  on  each  side  of  the  tongue 
there  are  two  rows  of  strong  pectinated  teeth ;  the  palate  is 
furnished  with  a  single  hooked  tooth :  the  branchial  open- 
ings are  two  in  number,  and  situated  on  the  abdomen  a  little 
beyond  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length. 

This  remarkable  fish  frequents  the  northern  seas,  and  oc- 
curs also  on  our  own  coast.  It  is  found  in  the  bodies  of 
other  fishes,  especially  the  cod  and  haddock,  and  sometimes 
five  or  six  specimens  are  found  in  one  fish.  Pennant  says 
'  it  enters  the  mouths  of  other  fish  when  on  the  hooks  attach^ 
to  the  lines  which  remain  a  tide  under  water,  and  totally 
devours  the  whole  except  the  skin  and  bones.*  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Hag,  and  also  Borer,  because  it  is  said  by 
some  that  the  myxine  pierces  a  small  aperture  in  the  skin, 
and  thus  makes  its  way  into  the  body  of  the  cod  or  other 
fishes  which  it  attacks. 

MYZOME'LA.    [Mbliphagidje,  vol.  xv.,  p.  82.] 
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Macaw  [Psittacidse] 
Maccabees,  238 

Maccabee8,the  Books  of  the,239 
Macclesfield,  239 
Mace,  240 
Mace  [Myristica] 
Maceddnia,  241 
Macer,  241 
Macer&ta  e  Camerlno^  Delega- 

xione  di,  243 
Maceration,  243 
Mach&irodns,  244 
Machetes.  244 
Machiav61li,  Nicco16,  244 
Machicolation,  247 
Machin,  John,  247 
Machine,  247 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  248 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  249 
Mackenzie    River     [Hudson's 

Bay] 
Mackerel  [Scomber] 
Mackerel  Fishery  [Fisheries] 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  249 
Macklin,  Charles,  250 
Macknight,  James,  250 
Madaurin,  Colin,  250 
Mdclaurin's  Theorem  [Taylor's 

Theorem] 
Made,  251 
Maclureite,  251 
Macoma,  251 
Macon,  251 

Macpherson,  James,  252 
Macquarie,  river  [Australia] 
Macr^spis,  252 
Macraucb6nia,  252 
Maciinus.  OpHius,  255 
Macr6biu8, 255 


Macrod4ctyle8,  255 

Macrodftes  [Foraminifera,  vol. 
X.,  p.  348j 

M&cropa  [Megalopa] 

Macrophth&lmus  [Gonoplaz] 

Macrop6dians,  255 

M&cropus,  258 

Macrorhamphus  [Scolopacidss] 

Macroura,  or  Macriira,  253 

Madagascar,  258 

Maddaloni  [Lavoro.  Terra  di] 

Madder,  260 

Madeira,  261 

Madhouse  [Lunatic  Asylums  1 

M&dia,  262 

Madison,  James,  262 

Madoc,  264 

Madox,  Thomas,  264 

Madras,  presidency,  265 

Madras,  city,  265 

Madrastrea,  265 

Madrephyllioea,  265 

MadreporsBa,  269 

Madreporite,  271 

Madrid,  271 

Madngal,  273 

Madura,  273 

Maeander,  273 

Mnc^nas,  273 

Maelstrom  [Trondheim] 

Msn(ira,orMen(ira,  274 

Ms6ti8,  Palus  [Azoff,  Sea  of) 

Msra,  276 

Maestlin,  Michael,  276 

Mafiigi,  Scipi6ne,  276 

Mafra,  277 

Magadoxo,  277 

Magalhaens,  Fernando,  277 

Mag^lhaens,  Stn^its  of,  277 

Magas  [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v,, 
p.  313] 

Magazine,  278 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  279 

Magdalen  Hall,  279 

Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
279 

Magdal^na,  river  [Granada, 
New] 

Magdeburg,  government,  280 

Magdebure,  city,  280 

Magellan  [Magalhaens] 

Magellanic  Clouds  [NebulsB] 

Ma^gi6re,  Lago  [£ago  Mag- 
giore] 

Magi,  280 

Magic  Sqnare,  281 

Magllus,  281 

Magindanao  [Philippine  Is- 
lands] 

Magliab^cchi,  Antonio,  282 


Magna  Charta,  282 

Magna  Ghrscia,  283 

Magn^ntius,  283 

Magnesia  FAnatolia] 

Magnesia  [Magnesium] 

Magnesia,  Medical  Properties 
of,  283 

Magnesian  Limestone,  284 

Magnesium,  285 

Magnet,  286 

Magnetic  Intensity,  287 

Magnetism,  283 

Magnetism,  Animal  [Animal 
Magnetism] 

Magnifying  Power  [Micro- 
scope; lelescope] 

Magnitude,  290 

Magnoli4ceie,  290 

Magnus,  Albertus  [Albertus 
Magnus] 

Mago  [Caithage] 

Mago  [Ciiluraella] 

Magpie,  291 

MaMbalipuram,  291 

Mahabharatam,  291 

Mahanadal  Hindu8tan,vol.  zii., 
p.  2161 

Mahanuddy  [Hindustan,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  210] 

Mahmood  I.,  292 

Mahmud  of  Ghisni,  292 

Mahomet  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  293 

Mahomet anism  [Mohammed] 

Mahon,  Port  [Mmorca] 

Mahratta  Language  [Hindu- 
stan, vol.  xii.,  p.  227] 

Mahrattes,  294 

Maia  [MaiidsB] 

Maiden  Hair,  295 

Maidstone,  295 

M&iidflB,  or  Maians,  296 

Maikov,  Basil  Ivauovitch,  303 

Mail,  303 

Mail,  Coat  of,  303 

Maim,  303 

Maimatshin,  or  Maimaitcbin 
[Kiachta] 

Maimbourg,  Louis,  303 

Maim6nide8,  303 

Main,  Upper  and  Lower  [Ba- 
varia] 

Maina,  304 

Maine;  Le,  304 

Maine  et  Loire,  304 

Maine,  America,  306 

Mainiotes  [Maina] 

Mainten6n,  Madame  de,  308 

Maintenance,  308 

Mainz,  or  Mentz,  309      Digitize 

Maire,  James  Le,  309 


Maire,  Le,  Straits  of,  309 

Maistre,  A.  and  L.  [Port  Royal  ] 

Maitland,  Sir  Richard,  309 

Matttaire,  Michael,  310 

Maize,  310 

Major,  in  music,  311 

Ma^or,  311 

Mojor-General  [General] 

Major,  or  Mair,  John,  312 

Majorca  [Mallorca] 

Makri  [Anatolia] 

Makrizi,312 

Malabar,  312 

Malabar  Language    [Hindu* 

stan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  229] 
M&labathnim,  313 
Malacca,  313 
Malacca,  Straits  of,  313 
M&Iachi,313 

Malacolaphux  [Woodpeckers  | 
Malac6logy,  314 
Malacon6tu8  [Shrikes] 
Malacoptery'gii,  325 
Malacorhynchus   [Ducks,   vol. 

ix.,p.  179] 
Malac68traca,  325 
Malac6ta,  3*25 
Malacoz6a,     or    Malacozoaria 

[Malacology,  p.  322] 
M&laga,  325 
Malagrfda  [Jesuits] 
M41ala,  Johu,  326 
Msilarn,  Lake  of  [Sweden] 
Malatia,  326 
Malay  Peninsula,  326 
Malays,  328 

Malcolm  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  328 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  329 
Maldanians,  or  Maldanids,  329 
Maldon,  329 
Male  Fern,  330 
Malebranche,  Nicolas,  330 
Malediva  Islands,  331 
Maleic  Acid,  332 
Malentozo&ria  [Malacology,  p. 

324] 
Malesherbes,  332 
Malesherbi&cesB,  332 
Malherbe,  Francois  de,  332 
Malic  Acid,  332 
Malicious  Injuries  to  Property 

333 
Malines  [Mechlin] 
Malleability,  334 
Malle&cea,  or  M&lleidee,  334 
Mallet,  Davi<l,  337 
Mallet.  Pierre  Henri,  338 
M&Ueus  [Malleacea] 
Mallorca,  or  Majorca,  338 
Mallow,  339 
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Malmaison  [Seine  et  Oise] 
Malmeabury  f  Wiltuhire] 
Malmesbury>  William  of,  339 
Malm6,  339 
Malmsey,  339 
Malo,  St.,  339 
Malone,  £dmODd>340 
Malope,  340 

Malouines  [Falkland  Islands] 
Malpas  [Cheshire] 
Malpighi,  Marcellus,  340 
Mal{iighi&ceae,  341 
Mttlplaqut^     [Marlborough, 

Duke  of] 
Malt,  341 
Malta,  343 

MalU,  Knights  of,  350 
Maltha,  331 
M'llthus  [Population] 
Malton  [Yorkshire] 
Malurus  [SylviadaeJ 
Malva  Sylvestris,  351 
Mai  vices,  351 

Malrem,  Malvern  Hills  {Wor- 
cestershire] 
Malwa  rHlodustan,  vol.  xii.,  p. 

212] 
Mamelukes,  or  Memlookft,  352 
Mamers  [Sarthe] 
Mamm&lia,  Mammals,  352 
Mamm&logy,  352 
Mammary  Qland,356 
Mammea,  356 
Mammellfpora,  356 
Mammoth,  356 
Mamun,  356 
Man,  356 
Man,  Isle  of,  363 
Manaar,  Island  [Ceylon] 
Manakins,  306 
Manatee  [Whales] 
Mancha,  La,  366 
Manche,  367 
Manchester,  369 
Manchineel  Tree  [Hippomane 

Man^nilla] 
Mancipium,  Mancip&tio,  375 
Manco  Capac  [Peru] 
Mandal  [Christiansaud] 
Mand&mus,  376 
Mandarin  Duck  [Duck,  voLix., 

p. 185] 
Mandarins,  376 
Mandavee  [Cutch,  Tol.  Tiii.,  p. 

242] 
Mandelslo  [Olearius] 
Mandeville,  Sir  John  de,  377 
Mandeville,  Bemand  de,  377 
Mandingoes,  377 
Mandoline,  378 
Mandore,  378 
Mandrake  [Airopa] 
Mandrill  [Baboon,  vol.  iii.,  p. 

231] 
Mandsihoo,  378 
Mandshooria,  378 
Manes,  379 
Minetho,  379 
Man^ttia  Cordif<51ia,  379 
Manfelout  [Kgypt] 
Maiifr6di,  379 
Man  frecl6  ni  a  [Capitanata] 
Mangabey,  380 
Mangalore  [Hindustan,  Tol.xiL, 

p.  207] 
Manganese,  380 
Mange,  383. 
Mangel  Wunel  [Beet] 
Mangtfera,  383 
Mangosteen  [Garcinia] 
Mango  ustesrichneumoo] 
Mangrove  [Rhiiopbora] 
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Manheim,  or  Mannheim,  384 

Manheim  Gold,  384 

Minia  [Insanity;  Lunacy] 

Mauich»ans,  384 

Manichord,  385 

Maoflius,  385 

Manilla  [Philippine  Islands] 

Manipu'ation,  385 

Manis  [Pangolins] 

Minlii,  385 

Manna,  386 

Manna,  Kinds  of,  386 

Manningtree  [Essex] 

Mannite  [Manna] 

Man6meter,  386 

Manon,  387 

Manor,  387 

Mans,  Le,  390 

Mansard,  390 

Mansard,  J.  H.,  390 

Mansfield,  391 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  391 

Manslaughter  [Murder] 

Mansoura  [Egypt] 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  392 

Mautellia.  393 

Mantes  [Seine  et  Oise] 

M&ntids,  393 

Mantineia,  393 

Mantova,  Delegazione  di,  394 

M4ntova,  or  Mantua,  town,  394 

Mantua  [Lombardy ;  Mantova] 

Manu,  394 

Manucodi&ta   [Birds  of  Para- 
dise, vol.  iv.,  p.  420] 

Manuel,  Niclaus,  396 

Manuel,  Francisco,  397 

Manumission   [Libertinus : 
Slave] 

Manure,  397 

Manuring,  402 

Manuscripts  [Palnography] 

Manfizio,  Aldo,  403 

Map,  404 

Maple  [Acer] 

Maracaibo  fVenezueia] 

Maragha  [Persia] 

Maranhao,  province  rBrasil] 

Maranhao,  town,  40o 

Marafion  [Amaion] 

Marans  [Charente  Tnfirieure] 

Maranta  Arundin&cea,  407 

Marant4cesB,  407 

Marasmus,  408 

Mar&t,  Jean  Paul,  408 

M&rathou,  408 

Maratti,  Carlo,  408 

Marazion  [Cornwall] 

Marbeck,  John,  408 

Marble,  409 

Marblehead  [Massachusetts] 

Marburg,  409 

Marca  d*  Anc6na,409 

Marcellin,  St  [Isire] 

MarcelUuus  [Ammianui  Mar* 
cellinus] 

Marcellfnus,  i-ope,  410 

Marcello,  Benedetto,  410 

Marcellus,M.  Cm4I0 

Marcellus,  Empiricus,  410 

MarcellusI.,II.,410 

Marcgpraiviacea,  410 

March,  41 1 

March,  in  music,  411 

MarchantiacesB,  41 1 

Marche,  La,  412 

Marches,  The,  41 2 

Marchiennes  [Nord] 

Marci&nus,  4l2 

Marcionites,  412 

Mardin,412 

Maremme,413 
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Maiengo  [Alessandria ;  Bona- 
parte] 

Marennes  [Charente  Infiri- 
eure] 

Mar6nzio,  Luca,  413 

Mare6tis  [Alexandria;  Egypt] 

Margaret  Waldemar,  413 

Margaret  of  Anjuu  [Henry 
VI.] 

Mar»;aret  of  Richmond  [Henry 

VII  ;j 

Marganc  Acid,  413 
Margarin,  414 
Margarita,  414 
Margarit&cea,  414 
Margaritic  Arid,  4 14 
Mirgaron,414 
Margate,  414 
Marginella  [Volutid®] 
Margin6pora  [Milleporidoe] 
Maria  Theresa,  414 
Mariima,  Juan,  416 
Marie  Antoinette,  417 
Marie  de»  M6dici,  417 
Marie-Oalante,  418 
Marie-aux-Mines,Sainte  [Rhin, 

Haut] 
Marienberg,  418 
Marienburg,418 
Marienwerder,  418 
Marienzell,  or  Mariaxell,  418 
Mariestad  j  Sweden] 
Mariklna  [Midas] 
Marimcnda  [Ateles,  vol.  ii.,  p. 

547] 
Marine  Insurance,  418 
Mariner*«  Compass  [Compass, 

Mariner's] 
Marines,  419 

Marino,  San  [San  Marino] 
Mariotte,  Edme,  420 
Maritime  Law  [Admiralty 

Courts ;  Shipping] 
Maritza,  420 
M&rius,  Caius,  420 
Marivaux,  421 
Marjoram,  422 
Mark  [Money] 
M»rk,St.,422 
Mark,  St.,  Gospel  of,  422 
Market,  422 

Markf ts,  Agricultural,  423 
Markland,  Jeremiah,  424 
Mari,424 

Marl,  in  agriculture,  425 
Marlborough  [Wiltshire] 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  425 
Marlow,  Great,  428 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  428 
MnrUtone,  429 
Marly  [Seine  et  0\m] 
Marmalade,  429 
Marraande  [Lot  et  Garonne] 
Marmontel,  429 
Mirmora,  or  Marmara,  Sea  of, 

429 
Mirmora,  or  Marmara,  island, 

429 
Marmora,  town,  430 
Marmot  [Murida] 
Maine,  river  [Seine] 
Marne,  department,  430 
Manie,  Haute,  431 
Mamei  Irishes,  433 
Marocco,  433 
Maronites,  438 
Maroons  [Jamaica] 
Mar6c,  Cfement,  438 
Marpurg  [Marburg] 
Marpurg,  F.  W.,  438 
Marque,  Lcttret  de  [Privateer- 
ing] 
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Marquesas  Islands,  439 
Man^uis,  439 
Marriage,  440 
Marriage,  Roman,  443 
Marrow,  or  Medulla,  444 
Marrubium  vulg&re,  444 
Mars,  planet,  444 
Mars,  or  Mavors,  444 
Marsila,  444 
Marsan,  444 
Marsden,  William,  444 
Marseille,  445 
Marshal,  447 
Marshalsea,  448 
Marsham,  Sir  John,  448 
Marshes,  448 

Marsian  War  [Social  War] 
Marsigli,  Count,  450 
Marston,  John,  450 
Marstraud  [Sweden] 
Marsupi&lia,  or  Marsupi&ta,  450 
Marsupiocrinites,  469 
Marsupiocrinltes     [Encrinites, 

vol.  IX.,  p.  393] 
Marsupites,  469 
Martaban  [Tenasserim] 
Martel,  Charies  [Charies  Mar 

tel] 
Martello  Tower,  469 
Marten,  or  Martin  [Weasel] 
Martha's  Vineyard  [Massachu- 
setts] 
Martial  Law,  469 
MaHiUis,  470 
Martigues,  Les,  470 
Martin  [Swallow] 
Martin  I ,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V., 

470 
Martin  de-R£,  Saint  [Cha:euto 

Infirieure] 
Martin,  St.,  island,  471 
Martini,  Giambattista,  471 
Martini,  Giuseppe  San,  471 
Martini,  Vincenzo,  47 1 
Martinique,  or  Martinico,  471 
Martlet  [Heraldry] 
Martos,  I.  P.,  472 
Martyn,  Henry,  472 
Martyr,  Justin  [Justin  Martyr] 
Martyrs,  Martyrulogy,  472 
Marveiols  [LozSreJ 
Marrell,  Andrew,  473 
Marwar,  474 
Mary  I.,  Queen  of   England, 

474 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  476 
Mary,  wife   of    William   III. 

[William  III.] 
Maryborough  [Queen*s  County] 
Maryland,  478 
Marylebone  [London] 
Mary  port  [Cumberland] 
Masiccio,  480 
Masaniello  (A niello] 
Mascagni,  Paul,  480 
Mdscagoin,  480 
Masclet,  Francis,  480 
Masculine  and  Neuter  [Gender] 
Masdres,  Francis  480 
Masham,  Abigail,  481 
Maskelyne,Nevil,481 
Mason,  William,  481 
Masonry,  481 
Masons,  Free,  4S2 
Masorites  fHebrew  Language] 
Maii6via  [Poland] 
Masque  [English  Drama] 
Masquerade,  483 
Mass,  in  physics,  483 
Mass  (mUsa),  483 
Matsa,  Duchy  of,  484 
MassachusetU,  484 
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Massageta»,  fiagc  1 
Massarium,  1 
Masstlia  [Marseille] 
Massillon.  1 
Massinger,  2 


Massioissa  [NumidiaJ 
Massowah  [Abyssinia] 
Massurida^  Cape,  2 
Master  of  Arts  [Arts] 
Masterworti  3 


Mastich,  3 
Mastiff,  3 
MUtodon,  3 
Mastodonsaurus,  5 
Masulipatam,  district,  6 


Masulipatam,  town,  6 
Matabunga  [Hindustan] 
Matagorda  [Mexican  States] 
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Mat6  [ParaKuay  Tea] 
Matina  M6dica,  6 
Materialism,  7 
Materials,  Strength  of,  8 
Mathematics,  11 
Mathews,  Charles,  14 
Mathiola,  14 
Matilda,    or   Maud,    Empress 

[Henry  I.,  II.] 
Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany 

[Gregory  VII.l 
Matlock  [Deibyshire] 
Matrass,  15 
Matrix,  15 
Matrons,  Jtiry  of,  15 
Matsys,  Quiutin,  15 
Matter,  15 
MHtthew,St.,l6 
Matthew,  St,  Oospel  of,  16 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  16 
Matthias,     Emperor     [Habs- 

burg,  House  of;  Germany,  p. 

190] 
Matthisson,  F.,  17 
Matt  inn,  17 
Matto  Grosso  [Braiil] 
Matt^ta  rOxystomes] 
Maty,  Matthew,  17 
Mauheuge  [Nord] 
Maul6on  [Fyreu^s,  Basses] 
Maunday  Thursday,  17 
Maupertuis,  18 
Maur,  St,  19 

Maur,  St.,  Congregation  of,  19 
Maura,  Santa  [Santa  Maura] 
Mauriac  [Cantal] 
Maurice  of  Nassau  [Nassau, 

House  of] 
Mauritinia,  19 
Mauritius,  19 
Maur61i)ro,  or  Marullo,  20 
Maurus  Terenti&nus,  21 
Mausoleum,  21 
Mawes,  St  [Cornwall] 
Mawraoisine,    or    MalToisiney 

William  de,  22 
Max6ntius,  22 
M&zima  and  Minima,  22 
Maximi&ritts,  M.  V.,  23 
Maximi&nus,  G.  V.,  23 
Maximilian  [Habsburg,  House 

of] 
Maximfnus,  C.  J.  Vn  23 
Mazimfnus.  Daia,  23 
M&xirous,  C.  P.  [Balbinus] 
M&ximus  Planiides  [Planudes] 
M&ximus    Magnus    [Gratian ; 

[TheodosiusJ 
Maximus  Ty'rius,  24 
Mdximus,  the  Greek,  24 
Maxwell,  Robert,  Lord,  24 
May,  24 

May- Day  and  Maying,  25 
May. Weed,  25 
May,  Thomas,  25 
Muybole,  25 
Mayence  [Mains] 
Mayenne,  rirer  and  town  [May- 
Mayenne,  26  [enne] 

Mayer,  Tobias,  27 
Maynooth  [Kildare] 
Mayo,  28 
Mayor  [Boroughs  of  England 

and  Wales] 
Mayow  [Chemistry] 
Maypu  [Chile] 
Maxunderan  [Persia] 
Maxarin,    Cardinal  TAnne   of 

Austria ;  Louis  XIV.] 
Maseppa,  33 
Mazsuoli  [Parmig^ano] 
Meaco,  or  Kio  [Japan] 
Mead,  Richard,  33 
Meadow  Safiron  [Colchicum] 
Meadows,  34 
Mean,  34 

Meandriiia  [Madrephylliaea] 
Measles,  36 
Measure,  36 
Measures  [Standards ;  Weights 

andMeasaieffj 
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Meath,  or  East  Meath,  36 
Meath,  West,  or  West  Meath, 

42 
Meath,  Diocese  of,  46 
Meaux,  46 
Mecca  [Arabia] 
M^chain,  P.  F.  A.,  47 
Mechanics,  47 
Mechelen,  50 
Mechlin  [Mechelen] 
Mechloic  Acid,  50 
Mecklenburg,  50 
Meconic  Acid,  51 
Meconin,  52 
Medal,  52 
Medallion,  53 

Medallion,  in  Architecture,  53 
Mede,  Joseph,  53 
Med6a  (^Zoology)  [Ciliograda, 

▼oL  vh.,  p.  165] 
M6dia,  54 

M6dici,  Family  of,  54 
Medicine,  57 
Medick,  58 
Medina  [Arabia] 
Mediterranean,  59 
Medlepad  [Augermanland] 
Medoc  [Gironde] 
Medulla  Oblongata  [Brain] 
Medulla    Spin&lis    [NerTOUS 

System] 
Medullin,  62 
Medusa  (Zoology),  62 
Medway  [Kent] 
Meerman,  Gerard,  62 
Meerman,  John,  62 
MeerKhaum,  63 
Megaderma  [Cheiroptera,  irol. 

vii .  p.  -2-3] 
Mi^g^JeamB*  63 
M&jfadbftfa  fCalidosa] 
M  ^  ga  lotiy X  [  M  egalhe  tiidaa  ] 
Mfgil6tiEi,  63 

M^fj^luphus  fMusricapidLi'] 
MtgJitilfujlis  [Arcadia] 

Ml  guyodiidoeii,  B4 

Mt^j^urian  School)  64 

Mi-garliiiiL,  64 

M  I'garLB,  64 

Mi'g-a^plraj  6& 

MiegfLathc!a<;ti^  65 

Mef^t'jmft  [Sbnkei] 

Mr^Lith^riidffi^  65 

Megati^ma  [Cirri[3oda,  vol.Tii, 
p.  209 

Meibom,  Marc,  73 

Meiglyptes  [Woodpeckers] 

Meinan,  river  [Siam] 

Meiningen,73 

Meissen,  circle,  73 

Meissen,  town,  73 

Meissner,  Aug.  Gottl.,  74 

Meistersiut^ers  [Germany,  Lan- 
guage and  Literature] 

Mekinez  [Marocco] 

Mf  jerda,  ur  Bigradas,  74 

Mekran  [Persia] 

Mela,  Pomponius,  74 

Melain,  74 

Melaleuca  Cajeputi,  74 

Melimpus,  75 

Melanchthon,  75 

Melaner|)es  [Woodpeckers] 

Melinia,  75 

Melanians,  76 

Melauopsis,  76 

Melanorrhosa,  77 

Melan68is,  78 

Melanterite  [Iron] 

Melanth&ces,  78 

Melas6ina  [Shrikes] 

Melastom&cea,  79 

Melaz7.o  [Messina! 

Melcombe  Regis  [Weymouth] 

Melea^er  [Antnology] 

Meleagr(na  [Avicula;  Mai- 
leacea] 

Mele&gris  [Turkey ;  PtTonida] 

Meles,  79 

Meli,  QioTanni;  79 
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M^lia  (Zoology),  80 
M61ia  (Botany),  80 
Meliicea,  80 
Melicerta,  80 
Melilut,  80 
Meltna  [Malleacea,  toL  xir.,  p. 

335] 
Melinda,  81 

Meliphaga  [Meliph&gidss] 
Meliph&i;id8e,  81 
Melita«83 
MelitsBa,  83 
Melithreptus      [Meliphigidss } 

Soui-Manga] 
M^ito,  St,  83 
Meliz6philus  [Mertilida;  Syl- 

viadn] 
MelliUte,  83 
Mellite,  83 
MellfforafRatel] 
Mellon,  83 

Melmoth,  William,  83 
Melmoih,  William,  83 
Melo  [Voluta] 
Melob^tfia,  84 
Melocrfaus,  84 
Melodrama    [English   Drama, 

p.  409] 
Melody,  84 

Miloe  vesicat6riua  [Cantharis] 
Melogallic    Acid    [Meugallic 

Acid] 
Melol6nthid8B,  84 
Melon,  85 
Mel6nia  [Foraminifera,  vol.  z., 

p.  348] 
Mel6phus,  86 
Melos  [Milo] 
Melp6mene  [Muses] 
Melrose  [Roxburghshire] 
Melton    Mowbray    [Leicester- 
shire] 
Melun,  86 
Melvill,  or  Malevill,   Geoffrey 

de,86 
Melville,  Sir  James,  86 
Melville,  Andrew,  86 
Membrane,  87 
Membranfpora  [Polypiaria 

MembranaceaJ 
Memecyl&ces,  88 
Memel,  River  [Niemen] 
Memel,  88 

Meminna  [Moschidse] 
Memnon,  o8 
Mt-mnon  of  Rhodes,  89 
Memnon,  Greek  historian,  89 
Memoirs,  89 
Memorial  [Annuity] 
Memory,  90 
Memphis  [Egypt] 
Mena,  Juan.  90 
M4na^,  Gilles,  90 
Menai  Bridge,  91 
Menander,  92 
Menander  Protector,  92 
MenasKoh,  Ben  Israel,  92 
Mendebsohn,  Moses,  92         « 
Mende  (Losdre] 
Mendicity  [Pauperism] 
Mendip  Hills,  93 
Mendocino,  Cape  [California] 
Mend6za,  Lopez,  94 
Mend6sa,  DiJgo  Hurt&do,  94 
Mend6sa  [Plata,  Lai 
M£n4hould,  Sainte  [Mame] 
Mf  nel&us,  94 
Menes  [Egypt] 
Mengs,  Anton  Rafael,  95 
Menin,  or  Meeoen,  95 
Meuiscus  [LensJ 
Menisperm&ces,  95 
Menispermfna,  96 
Menispermum,  96 
Mennonites,  96 
Menobranchus  [Necturus] 
Menop6ma  [Salamandrops] 
Menorca,  or  Minorca,  96 
Menstruum  [Solvent] 
Mensuration,  97 
Mentha  Pip^ta,  9^ 
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Mentha  Pul^gium,  99 
Mentha  ViridiM,  99 
Ments  [Mains] 
Menu  [Manu] 
Men(ira  [Mnnura] 
MeuyanthesTrifoliita,  99 
Menzfcleh,  Lake  [Egypt] 
Mensikoff,  Prince    [Peter  the 

Great] 
Mephites   [Badger,  vol.  iii.,  p. 

262 ;  Skutik] 
Mephitic  Air  [Carbonic  Acid] 
Mequines  [Marocco] 
Mer  [Loir  et  Cher] 
Mercaptan,  99 
Mercitor,  Gerard,  100 
Mercitor,  Nicholas,  100 
Merc&tor*s  Projection,  100 
Merceniria,  1U2 
Mercia  [England] 
Mercury,  or  Quicksilver,  102 
Mercury,  planet,  106 
Mercury,  Transit  ofTMercury 

Venus,  Transit  ofj 
Mergaiilne,  107 
Mergui  [Tenaaserhn] 
M4rgulus,  109 
Mergus  [Merganinss] 
Meriao,  Maria  Sibylla,  109 
M^rida,  109 
Meridian,  110 
Merino  [Sheep] 
M6riones  [Murids] 
Merionethshire,  110 
Merlin,  116 

Merlin,  or  Merdhin,  1 16 
Merlon  [Epaulement] 
Merlucius,  117 
M^roe,  117 
Miroe  [Nile] 
Mer6pid8e,  117 
Merops    [Bee-Eater ;    Mero- 


pidse] 
Merovinj 


erovingians  [France] 

Merrick,  James,  119 

Merseburg,  government,  119 

Mersebuig,  town,  119 

Mersenne,  Marin,  119 

Mersey    [Cheshire ;     Lanca- 
shire] 

MerthyrT)'dvil,120 

Merton  College,  120 

MerfilidsB,  120 

MerAlius,  123 

Merville  [Nord] 

Merycoth^rium,  124 

Mersliakov,  124 

Mesipus  [Salicoqoes] 

Mesembry&cese,  124 

Mesenteripora  [PolypiariaMem- 
branacea] 

Mesentery,  124 

Mesmer  [Animal  Magnetism] 

Mesodesma,  124 

Mesol&bium,124 

Mesole,  124 

Mesolite,  125 

Mesomphyx,  125 

Mesopotimia,  125 

Mesotype,  125 

M^spifus,  125 

Messalina  [Claudius  Nero] 

Messalla,  126 

Mess^ne  [Mesnenia] 

Messengers,  King's,  126 

Mess4nia,  126 

Messiah,  127 

Messina,  province,  128 

Messina,  town,  128 

Metacentre,  129 

Metagallic  Acid,  129 

Metallurgy,  129 

Metals,  129 

Metaro6rpho8is  of  Organs,  131 

Metaphor,  135 

Metaphysics,  135 

Metaittisio,  135 

Metatarsus  [Skeleton]^ 

MeteUi,  137  [jl  P 

Metempsych6sis,  1^ 

Meteorology,  137 
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Hethodism,  140 
Methodius  and  Cyrillus,  143 
Methdoe,  Modon  [Meiaiuia] 
M6tiu8,  Adrian,  143 
M6tiu«,  Jamea,  143 
Metoiii  Metonic  Cycle,  144 
Metope  [Basso-Rilievo] 
Met6pia,  144 
Metre,  144 
Metriorhynchiis,  144 
Metronomi*,  144 
Metr6poU8  [Colony^  p.  359] 
Metx,  144 

Meudon  [Seine  et  Oise] 
Meulan  [Seine  et  Oise] 
MeuleOi  Van  der,  146 
Meun  [Loiret] 
Meurstius,  John,  146       "* 
Meurthe,  146 
Meuse,  or  Maas  [Rhine] 
Meuse,  department,  148 
Metir,  150 

Mexican  States,  150 
Mexican  Architecture,  165 
Mexico,  Gulf  of,  167 
Meyer,  Jame^,  168 
Meyer,  Felix,  168 
Mezereum  [Daphne] 
M^erai,  168 
M^zidres,  168 
Mezzotinto,  169 
Mheysir  [Hindustan,  p.  211] 
Miami  [Ohio] 
Miasma,  170 
Miazzi,  Giovanni,  171 
Mica  [Lepidolite ;  Marfl^arite ; 
Mica  Schibt,  171  [Oderit] 

Micah,  17) 

Michael'i  Mount  [Cornwall] 
Michael,  St.  [Azores] 
Micha^lis,  John  David,  172 
Miehaelis,  John  Benjamin,  173 
Miifhaelmas,  173 
Michaux,  Andr£,  173 
Michaux,  Fraxicois  Andr£,  173 
Michelozzi,  17o 
Michigan,  173 
Michigan,  Lake  [Canada] 
Micippa  [MaiidflB,  p.  300T 
Mickle,  William,  174 
Mico,  175 
Microc6bu8  175 
Mierod&ctylus  [Cariama] 
Microglossus  [Ptt^ttacidae  | 
Micrometer,  175 
Microp6gon,  176 
Micr6pteru8,  176 
M(cropu8, 177 
Microscope,  177 
Micro8c6pium,  188 
MicT6tu8,  188 
Microzo&ria,  188 
Mictdta.  [ViperidflB] 
Mfctyris  [Pinnotherians] 
Midai  (Zoologv),  189 
Midas's  Bar  [Auricula] 
Middelburg  [Zeeland] 
Middle  Latitude,  190 
Middle  Voice,  190 
Middlesex,  290 
Middleton,  Thomas,  202 
Middleton,  Sir  Hu^,  J02 
Middleton,  Conyers,  203 
Middleton,  Thomas  F.,  205 
Middlewich  [Cheshire] 
Midheaven,  '205 
Midianites,  205 
Midvhipmen,  206 
Midsummer  Eve,  206 
Miel,  Jan,  206 

Miens,  Francis,  the  Elder,  206 
Mieris,  William,  206 
Mieris,  Francis,  the  Younger, 
Mignard,  Peter,  207  [206 

Miguel,  San  [Mexican  States] 
Mihiel,  St.  [Meuve] 
Mil&no,  province,  207 
Milino,  city,  207 
Mildew,  209 
Mile,  210 
Milfo7dHaYeii[PeintrolEi0hire] 
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Milhau,  213 

MOiola  [Foraminifera,  p.  348J 
MiliUry  Frontier,  214 
Military  Positions,  214 
Militia,  216 
MiKzia,  Francesco,  217 
Milk,217 
Milky  Way,  218 
Mill,  John,  219 
Mill.  James,  219 
Millar,  John,  221 
Millennium,  221 
Millep6rida,  222 
Miller,  Sir  Thomas,  224 
Miller,  John  Martin,  224 
Milles,  Jeremiah,  224 
Millet,  225 

MiUin,  Audin  Louis,  225 
Million  [Numeration] 
MilUtone  Grit,  225 
Milner,  Joseph,  225 
Milner,  Isaac,  226 
Mil6,  Melos,  226 
Milonov,  Michael,  227 
Mfltiades,  227 
Milton  [Kent] 
Milton,  John,  227 
Milvus  [FalconidflB,  p.  187] 
Mime,  229 
Mimnermu8,  230 
Mim6se8B,  230 
Minangkaboii  [Sumatra] 
Minaret,  230 
Minas  G^eraes  [Brazil] 
Mincio  [Pol 

Mindanao  [Philippine  Islands] 
Minden,  government,  230 
Minden,  town,  230 
Mindoro  [Philippine  Islands] 
Mine,  231 
Mb^lliug,  231 

Mineral  Veins  [Veins,  Mineral] 
Mineral  Waters  [Water] 
Mineralof^y,  231 
Minerva,  232 
Mines,  Military,  232 
Ming^elia  [GhKWgia] 
Minho,  River  [Portugal] 
Miniature,  233 
Mfnieh  [Egypt] 
Minim,  234 

Minims,  or  Mfnimi,  234 
Mining,  234 
Mining,  Coal,  247 
Mfnium  [Lead,  vol.  xiii,  p.  370] 
Mink  [WeaseU] 
Minnow  [Leuciscus] 
Minor,  248 
Minorca  [Menorca] 
Minos,  218 
Minotaur,  248 
Minsk,  248 
Minstrel,  249 
Mint,  250 

Minficius,  Felix,  253 
Minuet,  253 

Minute  [Angle;  Time;   Sexa- 
Mbx,  253  [gesimals] 

Minx-Otter,  253 
Minz6ni,  253 

Mioseu,  Lake  [Christiania] 
Mirabaud,  254 
Mirabeau,  254 
Miracles,  259 
Mirage,  261 
Miranda,  263 
Miranda,  Sa  de,  263 
Miranda,  Franciaco,  264 
Mirande  [Gees] 
Biirindola  [Modena ;  Pico 

della  Mirandola] 
Mirecourt  [Vosges] 
Mire- Drum  [Bittern] 
Mirepoix  [Arri^ge] 
Mirevelt,  Michael  Jansen,  264 
Mirouoga  [Phocidn] 
Mirror,  264 
Mischna  [Mishna] 
Misdemeanor,  264 
HistoumTNaplesJ 
Mishna  [debrew  Language] 
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M(silus  [Foraminifera] 

Misitra,|Laconica;  Sparta] 

Misprision,  265 

Missal,  265 

Missel-Thrush  [Thrush  ;    Me- 

MiNheltoe,  265  [rulidB] 

Missions,  266 

Mississippi,  River,  277 

Mississippi,  State,  285 

Mississipiii  Company  H^Wy  J*] 

MisKOun  tMissit-sifpi,  Kiver] 

Mimtouti,  State,  286 

Mist,  288 

Mistonusk,  288 

Miiau,  Mittau,  or  Mietau,  288 

Mithrad&tes.  or  Mithrid&tes,  289 

Mithras  [  Mithradates] 

Mithrax  [MaiidsB,  p.  299] 

Mitra  (Zoology)  [VolutaJ 

Mitral  Valve  [Heart] 

Mitre,  290 

Mitr«la  ( Voluta] 

Mitr6ola[Voluta] 

Mfttimus,  290 

Mitu  rCracidsB,  p.  129] 

Mityleae  [  Lesbos  j 

Mixtures,  in  pharmacy,  291 

Mn^mia  (Ciliograda,  p.  165] 

Mnemonics  [MemorvJ 

Mnem6Nyne  [Muses] 

Moab,291 

Moallakat  [Arabia,  p.  219] 

Mobile  [Alabama] 

Mocarangua  (^Sofala] 

Mocha  [Arabia] 

Mocking-Bird,  '<^9] 

Modbury  [DvvonshireJ 

Mode,  in  Music,  293 

Models,  Architectural,  294 

M6dena,  Duchy  of,  294 

M6dena,  Town  of,  295 

Modes,  Ecclesiastical,  296 

Modillion,  296 

Modfola  [MytilidK] 

Modulation,  296 

Modules,  297 

MoBris,  Lake  [Egypt] 

McDsia,  297 

Moffat  [Dumfriesshire] 

Mogadore  [Marocco] 

Mogul  Empire,  297 

Mogulbundi  [Hindustan,p.  2 1 0] 

Mohammed,  299  [raturej 

Moham(idgara  [Sanscnt  Lite- 
Mohawk,  River  [New  York] 

Mohawks  [Iroquois} 

Mohilew,  or  Mogilew,  303 

Mohilla  [Comoro  Islands] 

Mohsite,  303 

Moidore  [Money] 

Moissac,  303 

Moivre,  De  [De  Moivre] 

Moia,  303 

Molasses,  303 

Mold  [Flintshire] 

Moldivia,  303 

Mole  [Talpidffi] 

Molecularity  [Theories  of  Mole- 

Molidre,305  [cularity] 

Molfoa,  Louis,  307 

Molinists  [Molina] 

Mollebart  [Barren  Land] 

Mollusca  [Malacology ;  Con- 
chology ;  Conchifera,  ftc] 

Molossi,  307 

M61othrus,  307 

Molsheim  [Rhin,  Bas] 

Molton,  South  [Devonshire] 

Molucca  Isles,  308 

Molybdenum,  310 

Molyneux,  William,  310 

Momb^a,  or  Mombas,  31 1 

Momentum,  or  Moment,  311 

Momentum,  or  Moment  of  In- 
ertia, 311 

Mom6rdica  E1at6rium,  312 

Momot,  or  Motmot  [Prionites] 

Mompax  [Granada,  Mew] 

Mona  [Anglesey ;  Man,  Isle  of] 

M6nacna  [Muscicapidse] 

M6nachifm,  312 
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M6naco,  Principality  of,  315 
Monaghan,  315 
MtmHrchy.  320 
Monas  [Microsoma] 
Monaksa  [KingfiMheis,  p.  227 1 
Mon  istereveii  (Kddare] 
Monastery  [Monachism;  Monk] 
Mtnbnddo.  Lord,3il 
Mond^go,  River  [Portugal] 
Mondovi,  321 
Money,  322 
Monferr4tu,  327 
Mon^'ault,  327 
Monge,  327 

Monghtr  [Hindustan,  p.  218] 
Mong61ia,  328 
Mongols  and  Tartars,  330 
Mongoose,  or  Mongoox,  331 
Monimi&ces,  331 
M6niturs,  331 
Monk,  332 

Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  332 
Monkey,  334 
Monmouth,  Duke  of  [Charlea 

II. ;  James  II.] 
Monmouth,  334 
Monmouthshire,  334 
Mon6cero8  [Kntomoatomata, 

vol.  ix.,  p.  458] 
Mon6ceros,  constellation,  340 
Monochord,  340 
MonocondylBa,  340 
Monocotyledons,  340 
Mon6culus  [Binocului,  p.  410] 
M6nodon,  340 
Monodonta,  340 
Monogram,  340 
Monolca,  341 
Mon61epis,  341 
Monom&nia  [Insanity] 
Monomy&ria,341 
Monongah61a  [Mississippi,  R.] 
Mon6pnorus  [SalpidB] 
Monophyllus  [Cheiroptera,  S3 
Monophysites  [Eat^ehians] 
Monopleurobranchiata,  341 
Mon6poly,  341 
Monoiyllable  [Syllable] 
Monotbalimia,  342 
Monothelites  [Eotychians] 
Monotigroa,  342 
Monotremes,  342 
Monotropicee,  342 
Monro,  Alexander,  342 
Monroe,  James,  342 
Monr6Tia  [Maasurada,  Cape] 
Mons,  343 
Monsoon,  343 
Monster,  345 
Monstrelet,  350 
Mont  de  Marsan  [Landes] 
Mont  de  Pia6, 351 
Mont  d'Or  [Puy  de  Dome] 
Mont  Louis  [Pyrenees  Orien* 

tales] 
Mont  Liif on  [Allier] 
Montagna,  3ol 
Montagu,  L»dy  M.  W.,  351 
Montagu,  Edward  Wortley,  353 
Montaiffne,  352 
Montanists,  354 
Mont4nus  tArias  Montanus] 
Montargis  [Loiret] 
Montauban,  354 
Montb^liardrDoubfl] 
Montbrisonf  Loire] 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de  [Wolfe] 
Montdidier  [Somme] 
Montecasfoo,  354 
Montecuculi,  355 
Mont^l^  Bay  [Jamaica] 
Mont^iimar,  3^6 
Montem  Custom,  356 
Montenegrins  [Montenero] 
Monten^ro,  35o 
Montereau  [Seine  et  Mama] 
Monterey  [Mexican  SUtesJ 
Montesquieu,  357 
Montevideo,  358  j 

Montesfima  [M«da»]^(J  I  p 
MontfaucoD,  358    ^^O 
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Montferrand  [Clermont] 

Montflanquin  [Lot  et  Garonne] 

Montfort  [lUectVilaine;  Seine 
etOwe] 

MontforttSimon  de[Henry  III.] 

Montgolfier  [Balloon] 

Montgomery  rMont|;;omery- 

Montgomeryshire,  358   [shire] 

Month  [Muon ;  Year] 

Monti,  Vincenxo,  365 

MunticHl&ria  [  MadrephyUioBa] 

Montlivaltiu  [^adrephylliaa] 

Montmartre  )  r^aris] 

MoDtmedy  ^Meu^*eJ 

Montmirail  [Marne] 

Muntmoreacy,  367 

Montmorillou  [Vienne] 

Montpellier,  367 

Montreal,  district,  368 

Moutrval,  island,  368 

Montreal,  town,  368 

Montreuil  fPas  de  Calais] 

Montrose  [Forfarshire] 

Moatrose,  Marquis  of,  368 

Moiitserrat,  370 

Montucla,  370 

MoDta  [Milano,  Province  of] 

Mood  or  Mode  [Verb] 

Mooltan  [Hindustan,  p.  221] 

Moon,  371 

Moon,  KcU[i8e  of  the  [Moon] 

Moon,  Superstitions  respecting 

Moon  Seed,  378  [the,  378 

Moor,  378 

Moor-Buzzard,  379 

Moor-Cock,  379 

Moor-Fowl,  379 

Moor-Hen,  379 

Moor-Titling,  379 

Moore,  Edward,  379 

Moore,  Dr.  John,  380 

Moore,  Sir  John,  380 

Moorish  Architecture,  381 

Moors,  334 

Moorshedabad,  district,  390 

Moorshedabad,  tuwu,  39 1 

Moose  Deer  [Deer,  p.  351] 

Moral  Sense,  391 

Mor&les,  AmbroKio,  391 

Moriles,  Cristobal,  392 

Mor&les,  Luis,  392 

Moralities,  or  Moral  Plays  [En- 
glish Drama,  vol.  ix.,  p.  427] 

Morab,  392 

Morass  [Marshes] 

Moratin,  Nicolas,  395 

Moratin,  Leandro,  396 

Moravia,  396 

Moravian  Mountain8[Germany] 

Moiavians,  397 


Murillo,  page  I 
Murphy,  Arthur,  1 
Murray  River  [Australia] 
Murray,  W.  [Mansfield,  Lord] 
Murray,  Earl  of,  2 
Murray,  Sir  Robert,  3 
Murray,  P.,  Lord  Elibank,  4 
Murray,  Dr.  Alexander,  4 
Murrhme  Vases,  5 
Murviedro  [Saguntum] 
Mus  [MuridflB] 
M(isa,  Ibn  Nosseyr,  5 
Miisa,  Mohammed  Ben,  7 
Miisa,  Antonius,  7 
Musa,7 
Mu8&ce»,8 
Musa'us,  8 

Musfleus,  Johann  Karl  Aug.,  9 
Musca  (constellation),  9 
Muscat,  or  Muskat  [Arabia] 
Muschelkalk,  9 
Muici,  or  Mosses,  9 
Muscic&pide,  10 
M&scidse,  18 
Muscle,  16 
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Moray,  or  Murray  Frith,  398 
Morayshire  [Elgmshire] 
Morbeya  [Marocco] 
Morbihan,  399 
Mordants  [Dyeing] 
Mordaunt,  Charles,  401 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  401 
More,  Henry,  403 
More,  Hannah,  403 
Mor6a,  403 

Mortau,  Jean  Victor,  404 
Morel,  405 

Morales  [Mexican  States] 
Moreli,  Thomas,  405 
Mor6na,  Sierra  [Spain] 
Mor6ri,  Louis,  405  [shire] 

Moretun    Hampstead  [Uevon- 
Morgagni^  O.  B.,  405 
Morgarten  [Zug] 
MoriUon,  406 
M6rio,  406 
Moriscoes,  406 
Morlaix,407 

Morland,  Sir  Samuel,  407 
Morland,  George,  409 
Morley,  Thomas,  409 
Mormon  [Auk,  pp.  100,  1011 
Mormops  [Cheiroptera,  p.  24] 
Moruington,  Earl  of,  409 
Morocco  [Marocco] 
MoTOhini,  410 
Moroxylic  Acid,  410 
M6rphia,  410 


Morphnus  [FalconidK,  p.  176] 
»rphofli8  of 
Morris  Dance,  411        [Plants] 


Morphology  [Metamor] 


Morrison,  Robert,  411 

Morrhua,  412 

Moistf,  413 

Mortagne  [Orne] 

Mortain  [Mainche] 

Mortality,   BUls    of   [Bills  of 

Mortality] 
Mortality,  Law  of,  413 
Mortar,  419 
Mortar,  420 
Mortira,  420 
Mortars,  420 
Mortgage,  420 
Mortification,  423 
Mortification  [Mortmain] 
Mortimer,  John  H.,  423 
Mortmain,  423 
Morton,  Earl  of,  425 
Morton,  Archbishop,  426 
Mortuary,  426 

Morreau  [Guyton  de  Morveau] 
Morus  Alba,  427 
Moms  Nigra  [Mulberry] 
Morvan^  or  Morvant,  Le,  427 
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Moryson,  or  Mori8on,Fynes,  427 
Mosaic,  427 

Mosaisk,  or  Moshaisk,  428 
Mosambique  [Mozambique] 
Mosa«auruB,  428 
Mosch&ta,  429 
Mo6cherosch,J.M.,429 
M6)(chide,  430 
Moschopdlus,  433 
Muschus,  433 
Moscow,  government,  433 
Moscow,  city,  434 
Moselle,  river,  436 
Moselle,  department,  436 
Moses,  439 
Mosheim,  446 
Mosque,  447 
Mosquito,  447 

Mosquito  Siihore  [Central  Ame- 
Moss  [Christiania]    .        [rica] 
Mosses  [Musci] 
Mosul,  or  Moosid,  447 
Motacilla  [Sylviad»] 
MoUla-Eif  [Sweden] 
Motet,  447 
Moth  [Lepiduptera] 
Mothe-le-Vayer,  447 
Mother-of-Pearl  [SheU] 
Mother- Water,  448 
Motion,  448 

Motion,  Direction  of,  450 
Motion,  Laws  of,  450 
Motion  of  the  Earth,  454 
Motions  of  Plants,  458 
Mutril  [Granada] 
Motte,  A.  H.  de  la,  460 
Motteux,  P.  A.,  460 
Motto,  460 
Mouldiness,  460 
Mouldings,  461 
MouliDS,  462 
Moultan  [Hindustan] 
Moultinff  [BirdH,  p.  426] 
Mount  Vernon  {Virginia! 
Mountain  Limestone,  462 
Mountains,  462 
Mount  Sorrel  [Leicestershire  | 
Mourxuck  [Fezxan] 
Mouse  [Muridse] 
Movement,  in  Music,  464 
Moving  Force,  464 
Mowbray,  Sir  Roger  de,  464 
Moxa,  464 

Mozambique,  town,  465 
Mozambique,  Coast  of,  4o5 
Mozambique,  Channel  of,  466 
Mozart,  466 

M(icius    [Justinian's    Legisla* 
Mucus,  468  [tion] 

Kudar  [Calotropis] 
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Muscle,  or  Mussel  [Mytilidas] 
Muses,  17 
Mus6um,  18 
Musgrave,  Wiliiam,  18 
Musgrave,  Samuel,  18 
Mushroom,  18 
Music,  19 

Music,  HistorjT  of,  22 
Musk  [Moschidsl 
Musk,  Medicinal  Properties,  27 
Muskerry  Mountains  [Cork] 
Musket  [Arms,  p.  373] 
Muskingum  [Mississippi,  river] 
Muslin,  28 
Mus6nius,  23 
Musoph&gidsD,  28 
Musquash,  31 
Musschenbroek,  32 
Musselburgh,  33 
Mussulman  [Mohammed] 
Mustapha  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  33 
Mustard  |  Sinapi] 
Mu8t6la  [WeaseU] 
Musfirus,  Marcus,  34 
Mutiny  Act,  34 


Muttra  [Hindustan,  p.  219 1 
Muzarab,  35 
Mya  [Pyloridea] 
My4ria,  36 
My'cale  [Ionia] 
Myc^n8e,36 
Myc6tes,  37 
Mycetopoda.  38 
My'conos,  Myconi,  38 
Myct^ria  [Jabiru] 
Myd&us  [Weasels] 
My^gale  [Soricidse]   [^potamia] 
Mygd6nia  [Macedonia ;  Meso- 
Myiagra  [Muscicapidse] 
My'lodon  [Megatheriidae] 
Myocincia  [MerulidsB] 
My6phonu8  [Merulide] 
Myopor&cesD,  38 
Myop6tamus,  38 
Myos6rex  [Soricids] 
Myoth6ra  [MerulidsD] 
Myoxus  [Muridae] 
Myrafra,  38 
Myriad,  38 
Myric&cese,  38 
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Mudstone,  468 
Muezzin,  458 
Muffle,  469 
Mufii,  469 
MuggWtonians,  469 
Mugflidee,  469 
MUhlhausen,  in  France  [Mul- 

hauseuj 
MUhlhausen,  469 
Mulberry,  469 
Mulcaster,  Richard,  470 
Mule,  470 
Mulhausen,  471 
MuUnia,471 
Mull,  471 

Midler  [Regiomontanus] 
Milliter,  Otho  Frideric>  472 
Mdller,  John.  473 
MUller,  Wilhelm.  473 
MuUeria  fOstracea] 
Mullet  [Heraldry] 
Mullinger  [Meath,  West] 
Mullion,  473 

Multinomial  [Polynomial] 
Multiple,  Submultiple,  Multipli 

cation,  474 
Multiple  Points,  475 
Multiplication  [Multiple,  &c.] 
Multivalves,  475 
Mulwia  [Marocco] 
Mdmmius,  L.  [Corinth] 
Mummy,  475 
Mumps,  477 

MUnchhausen,  Baron,  477 
Munda  [Caesar,  C.  J.,  p.  1241 
Mundley sir  [Hindustan,  p.  2 1 1  ] 
Muneepoor,  477 
Munich,  479 
Municipium,.  486 
Muniments,  486 
Munster,  487 
MUnster,  government,  438 
MUnster,  town,  488 
Munster,  Sebastian,  488 
Muntjac,  or  Muntjak,  488 


Muonio-Elf  [Bothnia] 

.,  IV., 


Murid  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  489 
Mune'nidflB,  490 
Murat,  Joachim,  490 
Murat6ri,  491 
Muraviev,  492 
Murchisonite,  492 
Mdrcia,  province,  492 
MGrda,  city,  493 
Murder,  493 
Mure,  Sir  Vi^.,  495 
Muret  (Muraus),  496 
Murex  [Siphonostomata] 
Muriatic  Acid  [Chlorine] 
(iridffi,  496—518 


Myrfstica  Mosch&ta,  38 

Myristic&cese,  39 

Myrme€6bius  [Marsupialia,  456 

Myrmecophaga,  39 

^[yrmoth^ra  [Myothera] 

Mjrrospermum,  40 

Myrrh  [Balsamodendron] 

MyrsiuacesB,  40 

Myrt&cesB,  40 

My'rtea,  41 

Myrtle,  41 

Myrtus  Pimento  [Pimento] 

Mysca,  4] 

My'sia,  41 

Mysis  [Stomapodes] 

Mysore,  41 

Mystery,  42 

Mysteries  [English  Drama,426] 

Mystics,  42 

Mythology,  42 

Mytilacea  [Mytilids] 

MytllidiE,  44 

My'tilusEdtilis,  51 

Myxine,  52 

Myiom6Ia  [MeliphagidsB,  p.  82 


%*  In  tha  Tuble  of  Public  Buildingi  at  Mnuicb,  page  495.  the  architi>cts*  names  to  the  following  ones  should  be  corrected  as  here  gi^l^ 
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N. 


N  is  one  of  the  liquid  or  trembling  series  of  letters.  It  is 
formed  with  the  tongue  at  the  point  where  the  teeth  and 
palate  meet,  and  the  sound  passes  chiefly  through  the  nasal 
passage.  For  the  characters  by  which  this  letter  is  repre- 
sented, see  Alphabet. 

Tae  letter  n  is  subject  to  the  following  changes :— * 

1.  It  is  interchangeable  with  ncL  Thus  the  Latin  roots 
fn^n^  ftni^  gen  (genus),  appear  in  Saxon  English  as  rrnnd^ 
bind  or  bound,  kind  or  kin.  The  converse  change  is  com- 
mon in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Somersetshire,  where  the 
English  words  wind,  hind  (behind),  find,  round,  and,,  are 
pronounced  wine,  hine,  vine,  rnon,  an ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary,  manner  is  changed  to  mander.    [D.] 

2.  Before/,  n  was  silent  in  Latin.  Hence  the  town  Con^ 
JIuentes,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  is  now 

called  Coblenz.    So  the  German  fiir^fis  in  English yfv«. 

3.  N  final  often  becomes  a  more  complete  nasal,  and  is 
equivalent  to  ng*  Thus  the  German  infinitive  in  en 
appears  to  be  the  parent  not  only  of  the  participle  in  end, 
but  of  the  substantive  in  ung,  with  which  are  connected 
the  English  participle  and  substantive  of  the  same  form  in 
ing.  The  Somersetshire  dialect  prefers  the  n  without  g, 
as  stanin,  svarklin,  starvin,  for  standing,  sparkling,  starv- 
ing. The  Sanscrit  alphabet  has  a  particular  character  for 
this  sound. 

4.  Ni  or  ne  before  a  vowel  often  forms  but  one  syllable 
with  that  vowel,  the  i  or  e  being  pronounced  like  the  initial 
y.  This  sound  is  represented  in  Italian  and  French  by  gn, 
as  Signor,  Seigneur;  in  Spanish  by  n,  as  SeHor;  and  in 
Portuguese  by  nh,  as  Senhor  -  all  derived  from  the  Latin 
senior,  elder. 

5.  i^  is  interchangeable  with  /.  Hence  the  double  form 
of  luncheon  and  nuncMon;  but  see  L. 

6.  N  with  m,  particularly  at  the  end  of  words.    [M.] 

7.  On  and  o  are  frequently  interchanged.  Henee  the 
disappearance  of  the  final  n  in  the  Latin  nominatives  ratio, 
ordo.  Loco,  The  Portuguese  also  of\en  discard  an  ft  so 
placed.  On  the  other  hand  the  Greek  neuter  nominative 
takes  an  n  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  as  ayaBov.  It  is 
probably  from  a  conftision  between  the  two  sounds  that  the 
question  has  arisen,  whether  the  letter  ain  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  is  an  o  or  an  n. 

8.  R  final  with  m.  Hence  the  double  forms  of  the  Latin 
verbs  cer  and  cem,  separate ;  ster  and  stem,  strew ;  sper 
and  spem,  kick,  despise.  Again  star  (and  the  Latin  must 
once  nave  had  stera  in  order  to  form  from  it  the  diminutive 
Stella,  as  from  puera  comes  puella)  is  in  German  stern.  Spur 
in  English  is  spom  in  German,  and  of  the  same  origin 
perhaps  is  the  name  of  the  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  as  well  as  the  Latin  spem-ere.  The  Latin 
bur  (seen  in  com-bur-o)  is  the  same  word  as  the  English 
bum  ;  and  even  the  Latin  curr-ere,  to  run,  has  in  Gothic 
the  form  um-an,  just  as  the  south-western  dialect  of  Eng- 
land has  him,  and  the  ordinary  English,  by  a  slipping  of 
the  r  [R],  run.  In  the  same  south-western  dialect  b^ome, 
ttvaurn,  orn,  nom,  oum,  are  the  forms  employed  for  b^ore, 
afore,  or  or  either  (Germ,  oder)  nor  or  neither,  otir. 

9.  ^with  s.  This  change  will  not  be  readily  admitted 
without  consideration,  as  the  sounds  appear  so  different 
The  change  however  is  very  parallel  to  the  admitted  change 
of  I  and  a ;  and  indeed  as  the  two  latter  letters  are  formed 
at  the  same  part  of  the  mouth,  so  are  n  and  s.  The  close 
connection  of  the  two  letters  will  be  most  forcibly  demon- 
strated by  examples  of  suffixes  in  which  the  change  occurs. 
Thus  the  English  language  has  a  double  form  of  the  plural 
sufiix  in  en  and  es,  as  in  oxen  and  asses.  The  Greek  verb 
nas  the  same  variety;  first,  in  rvirrofitv  and  rvxroutc', 
secondly,  in  rvtrrtTis,  which  must  have  been  the  older  form 
of  TvirrtTt,  and  the  so-called  dusd  rvimTov,  The  Latin 
again  has  the  s  suffix  in  scribimus  scribitis,  but  the  n 
in  scribunt.  Again  the  Latin  comparative  has  for  its 
oldest  suffix  ios,  as  in  melios,  whence  both  melior  and 
melius ;  or  a  better  example  occurs  in  ple-ios  and 
pleos,  whence  the  latter  fprms  pious  and  plus.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Greek  suffix  is  ion,  as  wXe-iov  and  irXtov, 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  plus,  and  with  the  same 
meaning.  The  old  genitive  plural  suffix  in  Latin  appears  to 
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have  been  sum,  as  servosum,  whence  servorum.  The  suffix  fbr 
a  female  in  Greek  is  either  na  or  sa,  with  perhaps  an  i  pre^ 
fixed,  as  paeiXiwa,  juXaiva,  Xeoivci,  or  pa<rtXi<rea,  rvirrovva 
and  in  English  we  have  ess,  while  the  Germans  have  inr^ 
Lastly,  such  verbs  as  efiiv-wfu  have  cfiiv  for  the  radical  part, 
which  often  takes  the  form  <rfitQ,  as  a-cfiitf-roQ ;  and  the  same 
change  appears  in  oio^pov,  Nom.  eauppuv  and  ata^poffwrj.  If 
the  change  be  admitted,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  anomaly  in 
the  Latin  pon-o,  posu-i,  pos-itum, 

\0,  N  before  s  silent,  but  lengthening  the  preceding 
vowel.  This  fact  is  well  exemplified  throughout  the  gram- 
mar of  the  Greek  language.  The  Latin  had  the  same  pe- 
culiarity. Hence  consul  was  sometimes  written  cosol,  and 
when  abbreviated  was  always  represented  by  the  three  first 
of  the  sounded  letters,  viz.  cos.  So  censor,  infans,  viciens, 
vicensumus,  are  often  found  in  the  form  cesor,  irtfas,  vicies, 
vicetimus.  We  see  too  why  the  Greeks  wrote  the  Latin 
words  Kfiveiap^  ILmHrravnvoc,  with  a  long  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable.  Lastly,  while  the  Germans  write  gans,  wiinschen, 
the  English  have  goose,  wish. 

11,  N  silent  at  times  before  /  and  th.  The  English  word 
mutton  is  derived  from  the  French  mouton  and  the  Italian 
montone  ;  and  our  word  tooth  in  the  older  Gothic  dialects 
was  teenth,  thus  corresponding  as  nearly  as  it  ought  to  do 
with  the  Greek  o^ovr,  and  Latin  dent, 

1 2.  iV^  before  v  silent.  Thus  the  Latin  convention,  assembly 
became  covention  (as  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  inscrip- 
tions), before  it  was  reduced  to  contion,  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  a  word  which  modern  editors,  in  spite  of  all  the  best 
M8S.  and  of  etymology,  persist  in  vnriting  with  a  c  for  the 
fourth  letter,  similarlv  from  conventu  came  the  French 
convent;  and  though  the  English  generally  say  convent, 
yet  the  name  Covent  Grarden  is  a  proof  that  the  n  was  not 
always  pronounced  even  here. 

An  initial  n  is  sometimes  prefixed  to,  and  sometimes  taken 
from  words  by  error.  Thus  nadder,  a  snake,  has  now  lost 
its  n  through  a  confusion  of  the  phrase  a  nadder  with  an 
adder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  for  then  once,  i.e. 
for  this  once,  in  which  the  article  has  its  old  accusative  form 
then,  is  now  written  for  the  nonce.  Is  it  in  this  way  that 
we  should  account  for  the  prefixed  n  in  the  diminutives  Ned, 
Nol,  Nan,  Nelly,  for  Edmund  or  Edward,  Oliver,  Anne, 
Ellen,  as  if  the  original  phrases  mine  Ed,  mine  Anne,  had 
been  confounded  with  my  Ned,  my  Nan  f  At  any  rate, 
mine,  thine,  an,  were  severally  the  original  forms  of  my,  thy, 
a,  and  used  even  before  consonants ;  nay,  in  Somersetshire 
they  have  changed  aunt  to  ndnt,  uncle  to  nunde,  awl  to 
nawl.  Very  similar  is  the  prevailing  error  of  calling  the 
Greek  negative  particle  alpha  privative  instead  of  an  pri- 
vative ;  the  latter  of  which  corresponds  so  accurately  with 
the  Latin  in  and  the  English  un,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Greek  awv,  and  the  Grerman  ohne.  In  fact,  n  at  the  end 
of  words  is  often  pronounced  very  faintly. 

The  Somersetshire  dialect  has  been  referred  to  because 
its  peculiarities  have  been  reeorded  with  great  care  in  Mr. 
Jennings's  'Observations.' 

NABATHiEI.    [Arabia,  p.  215.] 

NABIS,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  attained  the  supreme  power 
after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Machanidas,  who  was  killed 
about  206  B.C.  He  proved  a  cruel  despot,  and  put  to  death 
a  number  of  citixens.  He  had  an  ingenious  engine  of  tor- 
ture, described  by  Polybius  (xiii.),  which  was  called  Nabis's 
wife,  and  which  he  applied  to  those  who  would  not  deliver 
up  their  money  to  him.  He  allied  himself  with  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon,  and  took  possession  of  Argos  and  other  parts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  defeat  of  Philip,  and  the 
peace  which  followed  between  him  and  Rome,  the  consul 
Flamininus  marched  against  Nabis,  defeated  him,  but  af- 
terwards granted  him  peace,  taking  his  son  as  hostage  to 
Rome.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Nabis  having 
b^un  to  annoy  his  neighbours  afresh,  the  AchsMins  sent 
against  him  their  general  Pbiloposmen,  who  defeated  him 
and  drove  him  back  into  Sparta,  where  Nabis  was  soon 
after  treacherously  killed  by  his  own  iEtolian  auxiliaries* 
B.C.  192.  (livy,  XXV.  35.)  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
able  commander  in  war.  t 

NABLOUS.    [Syeia.]  Digitized  bv^^OOQlC 


NAD 
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NAD 


NABOB,  or  NABAB,  a  corruption  of  the  Hindustani 
Nuwwab,  which  was  the  title  of  the  governor  of  a  province 
under  the  Mogul  empire,  such  as  the  Nuwwah  of  Arcot,  of 
Oude,  &c.  (Gilchrist,  Vocabulary,)  Several  of  these  hecame 
gradually  independent  during  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
are  now  either  allies  or  dependents  of  the  An^lo-Indian 
government.  The  word  Nabob  is  sometimes  used  m  Europe 
to  mean  a  wealthy  man  who  has  made  bis  fortune  in  India. 

NABONASSAR.  MRA  OF.  [Periods  op  Revolu- 
tion.] 

J^ABOPOLASSAR.    [Babylon.] 

NACHITOCHES.    [Louisiana.] 

NACRE.    [Shell.] 

NACRITE,  a  mineral  usually  occurring  in  mica  slate, 
taking  the  place  of  the  mica ;  so  that  the  rock  becomes  a 
mixture  of  quartz  and  nacrite.  It  is  also  found  crystallized 
in  granite.  It  occurs  in  four-sided  prisms.  Hardness  2*75. 
Colour  silvery,  or  light  greenish  white.  Lustre  pearly, 
silky,  splendent.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  from  2*788 
to  2*793.  It  occurs  in  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  in  North 
America. 

A  specimen  from  Brunswick,  Maine,  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  gave— • 

Silica     ....  64'47o 

Alumina      .      .     .  28*844 

Protoxide  of  Iron    •  4*428 

Water    ....  l' 


98-712 


The  crystals  from  Wicklow  contained  less  oxide  of  iron, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of  man* 


ganese. 
NADIR. 


[Zenith.] 


Nadir  shah  was  bom  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  1688, 
at  the  small  village  of  Abuver,  near  Killaat,  about  30  miles 
north-east  of  Mushed  in  the  province  of  Khorassan.  He 
was  originally  called  N^r  Kouli,  that  is,  *  a  slave  of  the 
Wonderful,' or 'of  God.*  When  he  entered  the  service  of 
Tftroftsp,  king  of  Persia,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Tdmdsp 
Kouli  Khan,  that  is,  'Khan,  slave  of  TAmAsp;'  but  on  bis 
accession  to  the  throne  he  resumed  his  original  name  of 
Nddir, 

The  fiither  of  NAdir  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  AfeshAr, 
which  was  one  of  the  seven  Turkish  tribes  which  bad  at- 
tached  themselves  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  was  a  person 
of  no  note  or  rank,  and  earned  bis  livelihood  by  means  of 
making  coats  and  caps  of  sheep-skins.  NAdir,  after  his  ete* 
vation  to  die  throne,  used  frequently  to  allude  to  his  low 
birth.  When  the  royal  house  of  Delhi  required  that  his 
son,  who  was  about  to  marry  a  princess  of  that  family,  should 
give  an  account  of  his  male  ancestors  for  seven  generations, 
NAdir  exclaimed,  'Tell  them  that  he  is  the  son  of  NAdir 
Shah,  the  son  of  the  sword,  the  grandson  of  the  sword,  and 
BO  on  till  they  have  a  descent  of  seventy  instead  of  seven 
generations.' 

NAdir  was  distinguished  in  early  years  by  his  boldness 
and  intrepidity.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Usbegs,  who  made  annual  incursions  into 
khorassan ;  but  he  effected  his  escape  after  a  captivity  of 
four  years.  On  his  return  to  Khorassan,  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  petty  chief  of  his  native  country ;  but  he  became 
soon  afterwards  the  leader  of  a  formidable  band  of  robbers. 
From  this  employment  he  rose,  by  a  transition  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  East,  to  a  high  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
Rovernor  of  Khorassan ;  but  having  disnleased  his  master, 
he  was  degraded  and  severely  punishea.  After  this  be 
resumed  his  occupation  as  a  robber ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  he  acquired  in  a  short 
time  no  small  degree  of  power.  In  order  to  understand 
clearly  thd  circumstances  which  facilitated  the  rise  of  NAdir, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  internal  state 
of  Persia  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  Persia  was 
attacked  and  eventually  conquered  by  the  Affghans.  In 
1722  Shah  Hussein,  the  Suffavean  monarch  of  Persia, 
abdicated  the  crown  to  Mahmud,  the  A£%han  conqueror. 
Mahmud  was  succeeded  in  1725  by  AshrAff;  who  reigned 
at  Ispahan  and  had  the  supreme  power,  though  TAmAsp, 
the  son  of  Hussein,  maintained  a  precarious  independence 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.  Though  the  power  of  the 
Suffinvean  monarchs  had  been  entirely  orerUurown  by  the 


Affghans,  yet  the  latter  had  not  been  able  to  establish 
their  own  authority  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  Khorassan  and  other  remote 
provinces  were  left  without  any  regular  government  NAdir 
was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  his  schemes  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  having  at  length  raised  a  body  of  5000  men,  be 
{'oined  TAmAsp  in  1727,  and  declared  his  intention  of  expel- 
ing  the  Affghans  from  his  native  country.  The  oppressive 
rule  of  the  Affghans  and  the  renown  of  NAdir  quickly 
brought  great  numbers  to  his  standard ;  and  having  been 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  by  TAmAsp,  which  he 
acquired  by  putting  to  death  Futteh  Ali,  who  had  previously 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  king,  he  marched  against  the 
Affghans  and  took  Mushed  in  the  same  year.  He  followed 
up  his  first  success  with  several  brilliant  victories ;  Ispahan 
fell  into  his  power ;  AshrAff  was  taken  and  put  to  death ; 
and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1729  few  if  any  Affghans  were 
left  in  Persia. 

Such  sudden  and  unexpected  success  rendered  NAdir  ex- 
ceedingly popular ;  and  ne  appears  from  this  time  to  have 
resolved  upon  seising  the  royal  power  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  allow  him  to  do  so.  In  1730  he  received  from 
TAmAsp  a  grant  of  the  four  finest  provinces  of  the  kinedk>m, 
Khcnrassan,  Mazanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman;  and  was 
rec^uested  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the  title  of  sultan. 
This  honour  however  he  declined ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
ordered  money  to  be  struck  in  his  own  name,  which  in  the 
East  is  regarded  as  a  virtual  assumption  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country. 

In  1731  NAdir  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
whom  he  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Hamadan ;  but  having 
been  obliged  to  march  to  Khorassan  to  quell  a  rebellion, 
TAmAsp  seized  the  opportunity  of  assuming  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  marched  himself  against  the  Turks.  Being 
defeated  in  battle,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  by 
which  he  ceded  to  them  several  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire.  As  soon  as  NAdir  heara  of  this  treaty,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  discontents  which  it  excited,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  plans  he  had  long  meditated  for  seizing  the 
royal  power.  He  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
bitterly  inveighed  against  the  peace,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  prosecuting  the  war.  Having  thus  secured  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  he  invited  TAmAsp  to  his  camp ;  and 
on  his  arrival,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  away 
to  Khorassan.  Instead  however  of  proclaiming  himself 
king,  he  considered  it  more  prudent  fbr  the  present  to  place 
on  the  throne  the  son  of  TAmAsp,  who  was  an  infant  eight 
months  old. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  NAdir  continued 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  after  experiencing  some 
reverses,  he  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
in  1735.  The  infant  sovereign  of  Persia  having  died  about 
the  same  time,  NAdir  summoned  a  grand  council,  consisting 
of  almost  every  person  of  rank  and  consideration  in  the 
kingdom,  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Chowal  McnrAm,  which 
extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardebil  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cyrus,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  tho  state  of 
the  kingdom.  Upwards  of  100,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  attended  this  assembly,  in  which  the  sovereignty  was 
offered  to  NAdir,  who  accepted  it  with  apparent  reluctance, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1 736,  on  condition  that  the  Sheah 
sect,  which  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Persians,  should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  the 
sect  of  the  Sunees  established  in  its  place.  He  also  stipu- 
lated that  the  Imaum  Jaaffef  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  national  religion ;  and  that  as  there  were  four  ortho- 
dox sects  among  the  Sunees,  the  Persians  should  he  con- 
sidered as  a  fifth,  under  the  name  of  the  sect  of  Jaaffer. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  reasons  which  induced  NAdir 
to  make  this  violent  change  in  the  religion  of  the  countrv ; 
but  it  appears  most  probable  that  he  wished  to  destroy  the 
Sheah  sect,  since  it  had  always  warmly  supported  the 
dynasty  of  the  Suflkvean  princes.  All  the  religious  property 
or  this  sect,  which  was  very  considerable,  was  confiscated  by 
Nddir,  and  this  impolitic  attack  upon  the  established  religion 
tended  to  produce  discontents  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reij^  NAdir  himself  appears  to  have  possessed  little  or 
no  rehgion ;  and  the  Kor An  as  well  as  the  Gospels,  which 
were  translated  into  Persian  by  his  order,  were  frequently 
the  subjects  of  his  merriment  and  sarcasm. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  NAdir  made  vigor- 
ous preparations  for  the  extinction  of  the  Afl^hans  as  a 
separate  power;  and  as  this  object  could  not  pe  acoom- 
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plisbdd  without  the  leduction  of  the  eitf  tnd  prorinoe  of 
Caudahar,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of  tne  brothers 
<tf  Mohammed,  the  late  Affghan  monarch  of  Persia,  he  com- 
menced the  war  by  an  invasion  of  this  province.  The  city 
of  Candahar  fell  into  his  power  in  1738,  and  many  of  the 
Affghans  tied  into  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindustan, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received.  Nfidir  required  of 
the  emperor  of  Dellu  that  none  of  the  A  Afghan  fugitives 
should  find  shelter  in  his  dominions,  but  as  no  attention 
was  paid  to  his  demands,  he  marched  into  Hindustan  in 
i\\e  following  year,  and  after  defeating  the  Mogul  troops, 
entered  Dr^lbi  on  the  8th  of  March,  where  he  seized  the  im- 
mense treasures  which  had  been  amassed  in  the  course  of 
nearly  two  centuries  by  the  Mogul  monarchs.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  a  report  having  been  spread  through  the  city 
that  Nftdir  was  dead,  the  inhabitants  made  a  general  attack 
upon  his  soldiers.  Nidir  in  vain  endeavoured  to  undeceive 
the  populace;  his  moderation  only  inflamed  the  fury  of 
those  whom,  according  to  Hindu  historians,  it  was  his  desire 
to  save ;  and  at  length,  unable  to  restrain  the  people,  he 
gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre.  These  oommanos  were 
too  well  obeyed ;  and  lh>m  sunrise  till  noon  the  inhabitants 
were  butchered  by  his  soldiery  without  any  distinction  of 
sex  and  age.  At  the  intercession  of  Mohammed,  the  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  N&dir  at  length  commanded  the  massacre  to 
be  stopped ;  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  high  state 
of  discipline  of  his  troops,  that  his  commands  were  imme- 
diately obeyed.  The  number  of  those  who  perished  in  this 
massacre  is  variously  stated  by  different  writers.  Fraser 
says  that  120,000  persons  were  killed;  but  a  Hindu  histo- 
rian reduces  the  number  to  only  8000.  (Scott's  Translation 
of  the  History  qf  the  Dekkan,  vol.  ii.,  p.  207.) 

Nfidir  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  permanent  conquests 
in  Hindustan.  He  returned  to  Persia  in  the  following 
year,  and  directed  his  attention  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
nations  on  the  north  of  Persia.  He  crossed  the  Oxus  in 
order  to  punish  the  sovereign  of  Bokharah,  who  had,  during 
his  absence  in  Hindustan,  made  inroads  into  Khorassan. 
This  monarch  having  submitted  to  bi^  power,  Nfidir  next 
marched  against  the  king  of  Khaurizm,  whose  dominions 
extended  westward  of  Bokharah  along  both  banks  of  the 
Oxus  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  The  king  of  Khaurizm,  re- 
falsing  to  submit  to  Nddir,  was  defeated  in  battle,  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  1740. 

By  these  conquests  Nftdir  had  completely  secured  the 
peace  of  Persia.  He  had  delivered  his  native  country  fVom 
the  tyranny  of  the  Affghans,  and  had  extended  its  domi- 
nions to  the  Indus  on  the  east,  the  Oxus  on  the  north,  and 
almost  to  the  plains  of  Bagdad  on  the  west.  The  Turks, 
who  frequently  endeavoured  during  bis  reis^  to  extend 
their  dominions,  were  always  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  the 
Russians  were  glad  to  enter  into  alliance  with  this  all-pow- 
erful conqueror.  Hitherto  Nddir  had  ruled  with  mooera- 
tion  and  justice;  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  dis- 
graced by  acts  of  the  foulest  tyranny  and  oppression.  His 
conduct  during  this  period  has  been  described,  even  by  a 
partial  historian  (Mirza  Mahadi),  as  exceedmg  in  cruelty 
and  barbarity  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  history  of  the 
most  bloody  tyrants.  In  1 743  his  eldest  son,  Rez^  Kouli, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  many 
actions,  was  deprived  of  sight  by  order  of  his  father.  The 
possession  of  absolute  power  appear^  to  have  called  forth  in 
the  mind  of  Nddir,  as  it  has  often  done  in  the  minds  of 
other  absolute  monarchs,  some  of  the  worst  passions  of 
human  nature— avarice,  jealousy,  and  cruelty.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  Nddir  was  distinguished  by  the 
greatest  liberality ;  and  after  he  had  obtained  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  imperial  house  of  Delhi,  he  at  first  remitted 
three  years*  taxes.  But  the  possession  of  such  enormous 
wealth  appears  to  have  excited  in  him  the  desire  of  accu- 
inulating  more ;  and  the  taxes  were  increased  to  meet  the 
insatiable  demands  of  the  royal  treasury.  It  has  been 
already  stfited  that  the  proscription  of  the  Sheah  sect  had 
tended  to  render  him  unpopular.  NSdir,  aware  of  this, 
ceased  to  trust  any  of  the  native  Persians,  who  belonged 
almost  entirely  to  the  Sheah  sect,  and  placed  his  chief 
dependence  on  the  Turks  and  Affghans  in  his  army,  who 
were  Sunecs.  So  great  was  his  suspicion  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, that  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  putting  to 
death  every  Persian  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  court,  having  learnt  that  their  names  were 
included  in  the  proposed  massacre,  resolved  to  save  them- 
eelves  by  the  assastinatioQ  of  the  tyrant,  and,  having  entered 


his  tent  during  the  night,  pnt  him  to  death,  on  the  19th  or 
20th  of  June,  1747.  mdir  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
All 

•The  character  of  Nfidir,'  observes  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
'is  perhaps  exhibited  in  its  truest  colours  in  those  impres- 
sions which  the  memory  of  his  actions  has  left  upon  the 
minds  ef  his  countrymen.  They  speak  of  bita  as  a  deliverer 
and  a  destroyer ;  but  while  they  expatiate  with  pride  upon 
his  deeds  of  glory,  they  dwell  with  more  pity  than  horror 
upon  the  cruel  enormities  which  disgraced  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign ;  and  neither  his  crimes  nor  the  attempt  he 
made  to  aboUsh  their  religion  have  subdued  their  gratitude 
and  veneration  for  the  hero,  who  revived  in  the  breasts  of 
his  degraded  countrymen  a  sense  of  their  former  fame,  and 
restor^  Persia  to  her  independence  as  a  nation.*  {History 
qf  Persia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  103.) 

The  life  of  Nddir  Shah  was  written  in  Persian  by  his 
secretary,  Mirza  Mohammed  Mahadi  Khan,  who  attended 
him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Fraser  also  published  from  Per- 
sian MSS.,  which  he  obtained  in  India,  'The  History  of 
Nddir  Shah,  formerly  called  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Persia,*  Lond^,  1748.  Many  interesting 
particulars  relating  to  Nddir  are  given  by  Han  way,  in  bis 
'  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian 
Sea,*  Lend.,  1753-4,  which  have  considerable  value,  smce 
Hanwav  had  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  facts 
which  he  has  recorded.    A  detailed  life  of  Nddir  is  also 

?'iven  by  Malcolm  in  his  second  volume  of  the  '  History  of 
ersia.' 

NiBSA.     [IsopoDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  63j 

NiE  VIUS  CNEIU8,  a  native  of  Campania,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  Roman  poets,  was  older  than  Ennius,  and 
the  contemporary  of  Livius  Andronicus.  He  served  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  afterwards  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the 
same, '  De  Bello  Punico,'  and  another  called '  llias  Cypria.' 
He  also  wrote  several  dramas  in  imitation  of  the  Greek, 
and  other  comedies  on  national  or  Roman  subjects,  such  as 
'Macchus  exul,*  *  Vindemiatores,*  &c.  Of  all  these,  the 
titles  and  a  few  scattered  lines  are  all  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  ('  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Latinorum,  quorum  Opera 
non  extant,'  by  Stephanus,  1564,  and  also  Maittaire, 
•  Corpus  Poetarum.' ) 

Cicero, '  De  Oratore,'  ii.  69,  70,  and  iii.  12,  praises  him 
for  his  unaffected  simplicity  and  native  humour.  It  appears 
that  he  had  a  genius  for  the  satirical,  which  proved  unlucky 
to  him ;  for,  having  exposed  in  his  plays  some  of  the  leading 
men  at  Rome,  among  others  some  of  the  MetelU  family,  he 
was  imprisoned  and  ^nished  as  an  alien.  He  is  said  to  have 
retired  to  Utica  in  Africa,  where  he  died  about  b.c.  204,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius.  Aulus  Grelliui  (iil  3) 
says,  that  being  imprisoned  at  Rome,  he  composed  two 
comedies  in  his  prison,  through  which  he  was  restored  to 
liberty. 

N JBVUS  iN€Bvus  maiemus,  MiOher  Spot  or  Mole)  is  a 
congenital  mark  or  morbid  growth  on  a  part  of  the  skin. 
NsBvi  are  of  various  kinds;  some  are  merely  yellowish  or 
brown  discolorations  of  the  skin  without  any  evident  al* 
teration  in  its  structure ;  but  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  an  excessively  vascular  tissue,  or  a  dense  network 
of  arteries  and  veins  formins  a  reddish  or  livid  substance, 
more  or  less  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
skin.  A  third  kind  are  hke  extensive  warty  excrescences, 
and  many  of  them  are  covered  with  thick-set  coarse 
hair. 

The  nsBvi  of  the  first  kind  rarely  require  treatment.  Those 
of  the  second  are  more  important  from  their  tendency  to 
increase,  or  to  ulcerate  and  slough,  or  to  produce  severe 
hssmorrhage  by  the  rupture  of  some  of  their  vessels.  Many 
plans  have  been  suggested  for  their  removal.  If  they  be  not 
seated  on  an  exposcKi  part,  or  if  they  do  not  show  a  tendency 
to  increase,  they  had  better  be  left  without  treatment.  In 
other  cases,  the  simplest  and  sometimes  a  sufficient  meant 
is  the  continued  application  of  cold  with  moderately  firm 
pressure ;  but  a  more  certain  method  is  to  produce  such  an 
inflammation  in  them  as  may  obliterate  their  vessels  and  re- 
duce them  to  the  common  substance  of  scars.  In  small  super- 
ficial ncevi  this  may  be  e£fected  by  vaccinating  them  so  as  to 
produce  a  number  of  pustules  on  tneirsur&co;  and  in  larger 
ones,  by  cauterising  a  part  of  their  surface  with  fused  potash, 
or  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  iigecting  some  stimu-^ 
lant  (as  dilute  nitric  acid)  into  their  tissue,  or  by  makinz: 
small  hicisions  into  them,  or  by  passing  hare-lip  pins  and 
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sutures  [Hare- Lip]  through  parts  of  their  substance,  or  by 
placing  setons  iu  them.  The  circumstances  of  each  case 
must  decide  the  choice  between  these  several  means,  and 
the  mode  m  which  that  "which  is  selected  may  be  best  ap- 
plied. Should  complete  removal  be  deemed  necessary,  naevi 
may  be  either  cut  out,  or  made  to  slough  by  t^ing  them 
round  the  base.  For  the  third  kind  of  warty  nnvi,  excision 
is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most  secure  means. 

It  is  a  ppular  belief  that  nsdvi  and  some  other  malfor- 
mations in  infants  are  consequent  on  an  impression  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  and  that  the 
mark  always  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  object  by  which 
the  impression  was  excited.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
among  the  many  cases  of  nsdvi,  some  singular  coincidences 
of  the  kind  have  occurred,  and  that  in  some  of  these  the 
malformation  might  be  deemed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  object  of  the  mother's  fear  or  anxiety ;  but  till  it  be 
determined  that  the  number  of  these  coincidences  is  greater 
than  would  occur  according  to  the  common  laws  of  chances 
(which  is  as  yet  far  from  being  proved),  the  hypothesis  of  a 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  mother's  mind  and  the 
local  conformation  of  the  child,  which  is  totally  opposed  to 
all  physiological  probability,  cannot  be  admitted. 

NAGAsSa.    [Japan.] 

NAGORE.    [Marwar.] 

NAGPORE.    [BsRAR.] 

N  AGPORE,  a  large  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  or  Nagpore,  situated  in  21**  9'  N.  lat.  and  79**  10' 
E.  long.  It  stands  on  a  plain  1100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  town,  which  is  of  verv  irregular  form,  is  about 
7  miles  in  circumference,  the  buildings  being  placed  in  a 
very  straggling  manner,  as  is  often  seen  in  India.  The 
greater  part  of  the  dwellings  are  small  thatched  cottages. 
Some  of  the  richer  inhabitants  have  large  brick-built  houses 
with  flat  roofs,  but  the  number  of  these  is  small,  and  is  con- 
tinually decreasing  through  the  declining  condition  of  the 
town.  According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1825,  Nag- 
pore contained  at  that  time. 

Houses  built  of  brick          •        •        •  1,301 

Tiled  houses      .         •         •         •         •  11,120 

Thatched  cottages  or  huts    .         •         •  14,680 

Matted  huts  of  the  lowest  description  •  48 


Total 


27,149 


The  population  at  the  same  time  amounted  to  115,228. 

The  palace  of  the  rajah  is  a  large,  heavy,  and  very 
plain  building  of  brick,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  lowest 
kind  of  houses  or  hoveb :  it  has  never  been  completely 
finished. 

The  trade  of  Nagpore,  which  was  at  no  time  venr  con- 
siderable, has  declined  since  the  fall  of  Appah  Sahib,  and 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 

At  the  enumeration  in  1825,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
about  3500  domestic  slaves,  chiefly  females,  who  had  been 
purchased  when  children  from  their  parents.  The  condi- 
tion of  slaverv  in  this  region  does  not  bear  much  analogy  to 
the  state  of  degradation  which  is  elsewhere  implied  in  the 
name,  since  the  severest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
for  any  crime  committed  by  a  slave  is  expulsion  from  the 
family  of  the  master,  and  consequent  manumission.  On  the 
other  hand  it  would  appear  that  the  -condition  of  Aree  la- 
bourers is  one  of  great  hardship,  so  that  life  has  httle 
▼alue  in  their  eyes.  Suicide  is  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, being  resorted  to  upon  the  slightest  occasions  of  do- 
mestic quarrel,  or  of  real  or  supposed  injury:  the  more 
usual  modes  employed  for  self-destruction  are  poison,  drown- 
ing in  wells,  and  hanging. 

Nagpore  is  distant  733  miles  from  Calcutta,  577  miles 
from  Bombay,  673  firom  Madras,  486  firom  Poonah,  and  631 
fVom  Delhi,  travelling  distances.  {Report  qf  Committee  qf 
House  qf  Commons  in  1832;  RennelTs  Memoir  qf  a  Map 
of  Hindustan.) 

NAHUM  (Kni»  Vaoi>fi),  one  of  the  twelve  minor  He- 
brew prophets,  was  called  the  Elkoshite  (^K^^J^T;  Nahum, 

1.  1),  probably  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Elkosh,  a  village 
in  Galilee  (Hieronymus,  Prooem  in  Nahum;  Eusebius, 
Onomasticon,  art. '  EXKi^et').  He  prophesied  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  whither  we  may  suppose  he  had  gone  after 
the  overthrow  of  Israel.  His  age  can  only  be  conjectured 
from  certain  indications  ponttuned  i^  his  prophecy,  from 


which  it  appears  that  both  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah  had  been  sulnect  to  severe  attacks  from  the  Assyrians 
(chap,  i.),  and  that  the  captivity  of  Israel  had  alreadv  taken 
place  (chap.  ii.  2).  He  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sennadterib*s  army  (L  11-14),  as  having  occurred 
recently  (ii.  I).  He  alw  prophesies  the  speedy  restoration 
of  Judah  to  prosperity  (i.  15;  ii.  7),  which  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  These  circumstances  would  place  his  pro- 
phecy towards  the  close  of  Hexekiah's  reign,  about  705 

B.C. 

Some  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  spoken  of  in 
Nahum  (ii.  8-10),  are  the  same  events  to  which  Isaiah  refers 
(chap.  XX.) ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

His  prophecy  is  a  complete  poem,  the  subject  of  which  is 
'  the  burden  of  Nineveh*  (i.  I),  that  is,  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  enopire,  as  the  punishment  of  its 
wickedness  and  oppression.  The  prophecy  commences  with 
a  sublime  description  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  in  nunishing 
his  enemies  and  protecting  his  people,  and  proceeds  to  fore- 
tell the  impendm^  destruction  of  Nineveh  (chaps.  I  iL), 
which  is  described  m  the  most  vivid  poetry  in  chap.  iii.  The 
event  which  he  prophesies  took  place  in  the  year  625  bjc^ 
in  the  reign  of  Chynuadanus,  king  of  Assyria,  when  Nineveh 
was  destroyed  and  the  Assyrian  empire  overthrown  by 
Cyaxares  I.  and  Nabq[K>lassar. 

'  None  of  the  minor  prophets  seem  to  equal  Nahum  in 
boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimitv.  His  prophecy  too  forms 
a  regular  and  perfect  poem ;  the  exordium  is  not  merely 
magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic ;  the  preparation  for  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  description  of  its  downfall 
and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  most  vivid  odours,  and 
are  bold  and  luminous  in  the  highest  degree.'  (Bp.  Lowth, 
Pralect.,  xxL)  Some  expressions  and  images,  which  are 
peculiar  to  him,  occur  in  i.  10 ;  iL  4-9 ;  iiL  17. 

The  canonical  authority  of  Nahum's  prophecy  is  undo- 
puted. 

(Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test, ;  Winer's  Biblisehss 
Realworterbuch ;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt, 
Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home.) 

NAIA,  Laurenti's  name  for  a  genus  of  highly  venomous 
serpents,  Unsus  and  Aspis  of  Wagler. 

Cuvier  places  the  form  next  to  the  Vipers  ( Vipera  of 
Daudin),  and  immediately  preceding  Elaps  (Schn.,  part). 
Mr.  Gray  makes  Naiina  the  second  subfamily  of  his  Vipe- 
rida,  Viperina  being  the  first  Naiina,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  Mr.  Gray  as  having  the '  head  broad  behind,  with 
plates,*  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Elaphina,  and  thus  the 
genus  Naia,  in  his  'arrangement,  stands  between  Pelius 
(Merrem)and  Sepidon  of  the  same  author.  {On  the  Genera 
of  Reptiles,  in  Annals  qf  Phil.,  1825.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his '  Classification  of  Reptiles '  (Natural 
History  qf  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Rej^les,  vol.  ii.),  places 
the  ^euus  Naia  among  the  Crotalida,  his  second  family  of 
Ophides,  or  serpents,  and  arranges  it  between  Cerastes  and 
Piaturus.  He  gives  the  following  as  the  subgenera:— 
Naia,  Sepidon,  and  Elaps,  and  thus  characterises  the  sub- 
genus Naia  .-—Neck  capable  of  being  dilated ;  head  narrow; 
dorsal  scales  linear ;  tail  conical ;  subcaudal  plates  arranged 
in  two  rows. 

Geographiccd  Distribution, -^This  form  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  Old  World. 

The  Asiatic  species.  Coluber  Naja  of  Linnaeus,  Coluber 
cacus  of  Gmelin  ?  Vipera  Naja  of  Daudin,  N(ya  tripudians 
of  Merrem,  Ncfja  lutescens  of  Laurenti,  Cobra  de  Capello 
(adder  with  a  hood)  of  the  Asiatic  Portuguese,  Serpent  d 
lunettes  o(  the  French,  Spectacle-snake  of  the  English,  Nag 
and  Chinta  nagoo  of  the  natives^  may  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  the  genus. 

Generic  Character,— Ke^,  with  nine  plates  behind, 
broad ;  neck  very  expansile,  covering  the  head  like  a  hood; 
tail  round.    (Gray.) 

The  expansbn  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
effected  by  the  anterior  ribs,  which  tne  animal  has  the  power 
of  raising  and  bringing  forward  so  as  to  dilate  that  portion 
into  a  disk  more  or  less  large.  When  this  disk  is  thus 
dilated  in  the  Naia  tripudians,  it  presents  on  the  back  part 
of  it  no  bad  representation  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  rather 
barnacles,  reversed,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lateral 
pieces  by  which  spectacles  are  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
wearer.  The  animal  is  brown  above,  and  bluish-white 
beneath.  The  following  cuts  vnll  convey  some  idea  of  tbQ 
form  of  this  soake,  yfith  the  hood  or  disk  expanded. 
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«.  vi«w  of  th«  upper  side  of  the  disk  or  hood  expanded,  with  the  heed  on  the 
•une  line  with  the  fxxly ;  b,  view  of  the  under  tide  of  the  eame ;  c,  the  ^\f^  or 
hood  seen  horn  l>ehind,  when  the  anterior  portkm  of  the  ezoited  serpent  i»  in 
an  erect  poetuie. 


Naia  tripodians  (reduced)  hi  an  erect  and  excited  state. 
Colonel  Briggs  informs  us  that  this  active  and  deadly 
serpent  is  sometimes  worshiped  in  temples  in  India,  where 
it  is  pampered  with  milk  and  sugar  by  the  priests,  and  he 
notices  it  as  a  surprising  instance  of  the  effect  of  kind  treat- 
ment in  subduing  the  most  irritable  spirits.  '  The  Hindus,' 
says  the  Colonel,  in  continuation, '  have  a  notion  that  the 
sagacity  and  the  long-cherished  malice  of  this  worm  are 
equal  to  that  of  man.  I  have  seen  them  come  out  from 
their  holes  in  the  temples,  when  a  pipe  has  been  played  to 
them,  and  feed  out  of  the  hand  as  tamely  as  any  domestic 
animal ;  and  it  is  when  in  this  state  of  docility,  so  opposite 
to  their  shy  but  impetuous  nature,  the  common  people 
believe  that  the  Deity  has  condescended  to  adopt  thai  form. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  hooded  snake  was  the  dragon  of 
the  heathen  worship ;  and  the  shape  of  its  head  and  its  ac- 
tivity when  in  a  state  of  excitement  probably  gav^,  ritff  Jo 
the  fable  of  iti  being  winged.*Digitized%  ^  -'  ''^  ^*  ^^' 
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.  It  is  pretended  that  the  root  of  the  OpMorrkuta  mungat 
is  a  specific  against  the  hite  of  this  serpent.  The  priests 
and  jugglers  however,  who  make  them  dance  to  astonish  or 
amuse  the  people,  make  all  sure,  there  is  little  doubt,  by 
extracting  tne  poison-fangs. . 

This  formidable  species,  or  at  least  some  species  of  hooded 
snake,  according  to  the  records  of  travellers,  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable length.  Captain  Percival  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  habits,  in  his 'Account  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,*  4to.,  1805--- 

*  The  Cobra  Capello,  or  hooded  snake,  is  found  here  from 
six  to  fifteen  feet  long.  Its  bite  is  mortal.  The  natives 
find  the  herb  pointed  out  by  the  ichneumon  a  remedy,  if 
timely  applied.  When  enraged  and  preparing  to  attack,  it 
raises  its  head  and  body  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
in  a  spiral  manner,  while  at  the  same  time  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  is  coiled  up  to  accelerate  and  give  force  to 
the  spring.  At  this  instant  it  distends  fropi  its  head  a 
membrane  in  the  form  of  a  hood,  from  which  it  receives  its 
name.  This  membrane  lies  along  the  forehead  and  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  is  almost  imperceptible  till  the  animal 
gets  into  a  state  of  irritation  and  is  about  to  attack  his  foe. 
When  the  hood  is  erected  it  completely  alters  the  appear- 
ance of  the  head,  and  discloses  a  curious  streak  in  the  shape 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  sometimes  of  a  horse-shoe.  The 
extension  of  this  membrane  seems  intended  by  Providence 
to  give  warning  to  all  those  within  this  animal  s  reach  that 
he  is  preparing  to  attack  them.  Without  this  signal  he 
would  be  very  dangerous  indeed,  as  his  motions  afterwards 
are  too  rapid  to  be  avoided.  I  have  more  than  once  been 
an  eye-witness  to  instances  where  the  fiital  bite  of  this  snake 
-was  escaped  from  merely  by  the  object  of  his  venj^eance 
timely  observing  his  preparations.  One  remarkable  dmrao- 
teristic  of  these  dangerous  serpents  is  their  fondness  for 
music.  Even  when  newly  caught  they  seem  to  listen  with 
pleasure  to  the  notes,  and  even  to  writhe  themselves  into 
attitudes.  The  Indian  jugelers  improve  greatly  on  this  in- 
stinct, and,  after  taming  them  by  degrees,  instruct  them 
even  to  keep  time  to  their  flageolet.' 

The  largest  Cohra  de  Capello  seen  by  Dr.  Davy  in  Ceylon 
was  nearly  six  feet  long;  and  he  adds  that  the  general 
length  is  between  two  and  four  feet  ITie  colour  varied : 
those  of  a  light  colour  were  called  high-caste  snakes  by  the 
natives,  and  those  of  a  dark  colour  low-caste.  'The  natives,' 
says  Dr.  Davy,  <  in  general  rather  venerate  this  snake  than 
dread  it.  They  conceive  that  it  belongs  to  another  world,* 
and  that  when  it  appears  in  this  it  is  merely  as  a  visitor ; 
they  imagine  that  it  possesses  great  power,  that  it  is  some- 
what akin  to  the  gods,  and  greatly  superior  to  man.  In 
consequence  they  superstitiously  refrain  from  killing  it,  and 
always  avoid  it,  if  possible.  Even  when  they  find  one  in 
their  house,  they  will  not  kill  it,  but,  putting  it  into  a  bag, 
throw  it  into  water.  They  believe  that  this  snake  has  a  go<Kl 
and  generous  disposition,  and  that  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
man,  unless  provoked.'  Dr.  Davy  gives  a  pleasing  picture 
of  the  irritations  and  soothings  with  winch  the  snake- 
charmers  excite  and  allay  the  temper  of  this  serpent.  He 
records  several  instances  of  the  operation  of  the  poison,  the 
first  arising  from  a  serpent  found  in  a  bag  floating  down  the 
Kalang-ganga.  It  was  about  dye  feet  long,  and  about  six 
inches  in  circumference  in  the  broadest  part.  This  snake 
bit  a  hen,  fixing  its  fangs  in  the  skin  covering  the  lower 

*  Dr.  Davy,  in  hia  chapter  on  the  SingalcM  Syttem  of  the  Universe*  haa  the 
following  jMLssage:— 'The  Naxa-bhaweni^  that  uei  noder  Aioora-bhawene.  it 
also  lOjOOi)  leagues  ia  circumference.  It  is  a  hollow  sphere,  without  mountains 
or  hiils,  lalcesior  |ivers,  and  entirelv  destitute  of  vegetation,  witli  the  exception 
of  a  single  tree,  called  Parasattoo,  that  answers  for  all  others,  beuing  not  only 
an  immense  variety  of  flowers  and  fruits,  but  everyttiing  else  that  is  desirablo. 
The  Naga-bhaweni  is  the  abode  of  a  numerous  race  of  snakes,  similar  in  kind 
to  the  hooded  snalce,  and  of  great  size,  beauty.  aiKi  power,  capable  of  pasjiing 
ftom  one  part  uf  the  world  to  another,  and  shining  like  gods ;  so  that,  though 
they  liave  no  light  but  thnt  which  emanates  from  iheir  own  bodies,  they  en{oy 
perpetiial  day  inUniteiv  brighter  than  ours.  In  their  former  lives  on  carih  they 
were  persons  of  remarkable  purity  and  goodness, almost  deserving  of  becoming 
gods ;  but  their  higlj  virtues  were  sullied  by  some  vice,  particularly  that  of 
malice,  to  which  they  owe  tlieir  present  forms.  Though  snakes,  they  are 
Bhoodi9ts,aad  are  in  possession  of  a  relic  and  worship  In  temples.  They 
Kside  in  well-ftirnished  houses,  and  eat  and  drink,  and  e^}oy  society.  By 
merely  wishing,  they  immediately  have  any  article  of  food  they  want ;  ana 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  always  appeus  in  the  form  of «  firog.  They  are  under 
a  regal  government,  and  are  distritmted  into  castes.  like  the  Shigalese.  Their 
king.  MahakillA-naga-rajaya.  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  rest;  it  was 
with  his  assistance  that  the  gods  and  Asooras  churned  the  milky  sea;  lie 
wound  himself  round  a  rock,  and  they,  pulling  at  his  two  extremiites.  set  the 
mass  in  motion  and  accomplished  their  work.  Were  these  sualies  disposed, 
the?  could  destroy  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  by  a  single  blast 
of  their  poisonous  breath ;  but  they  are  naturally  mild  and  benevolent,  and  do 
harm  only  when  provoked.  In  consequence,  Uiey  are  rather  venerated  than 
dreaded;  and  it  is  oa  tbia  aeooont  that  the  oommoii  hooded  make  is  so  mnek 
respected.* 


part  of  the  left  pectoral  muscle,  and  keeping  its  bold  about 
two  or  three  seconds,  when  Dr.  Davy  nuccMded  in  shakine 
it  off.  The  hen,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  little  affecte(^ 
died  eight  hours  after  she  was  bitten. 

The  reader  will  find  other  experiments  recorded  by  the 
author ;  but  the  bite  which  was  followed  by  the  most  speedy 
death  was  inflicted  by  another  Cobra  de  Capello  upon  a 
youne  cock.  *  The  snake  fastened  on  the  thigh,  and  in- 
flicted rather  a  severe  wound,  from  which  some  blood  flowed. 
The  cock  became  instantly  lame,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
was  unable  to  stand.  In  about  five  minutes  his  respiration 
became  hurried  and  rather  laborious ;  some  alvine  dejec- 
tions took  place.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  comatose  state,  and  for  about  five  minutes  be  continued 
in  this  state,  his  respiration  gradually  becoming  more  feeble 
and  laboured.  In  seventeen  minutes,  when  his  breathing 
was  hardly  perceptible,  he  was  seized  with  a  convulsive  fit, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  next  minute  returned  four  or  five 
times,  each  less  violent  than  the  former,  and  the  last  proved 
fatal.'  (An  Account  qfihe  Interior  qf  Ceylon,  ^^  by  John 
Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  4to.,  London,  1821.) 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Cantor,  who  has  added  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Asiatic  serpents,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  genus  of  hooded  snakes,  Hamadryat, 
which  will  probably  find  its  proper  place  in  the  series  as  a 
subgenus  of  Naia,  The  doctor  himself  gives  it  a  position 
between  that  genus  and  Bungarus  (Daudin),  which  two 
forms,  in  his  opinion*  it  will  be  found  to  connect  toge- 
ther 

Hamadryas.    (Cantor.) 

Generic  Character, — Head  broad,  subovate,  deplanate, 
with  a  short  obtuse  rostrum,  covered  above  with  fifteen 
scuta.  Cheeks  tumid.  ByesX^xge^  prominent,  pupil  round. 
Nostrils  widely  opened  within  the  confine  of  two  scuta. 
Gape  very  ample,  subundulated.  Poison-fangs  anterior, 
behind  which  are  the  maxillary  teeth.  Nedi  dilatable. 
Bodu  thick,  smooth,  imbricated  with  smooth  scales  disposed 
in  oblique  rows.  Tdil  short,  covered  with  scuta  and  scu- 
tella,  its  apex  acute.    (Cantor.) 

Example,  Hamadryas  ophiopkagus.    (Cantor.) 

Description.— Above  ohve-green,  girt  with  black  sa^ttal 
striss,  abdomen  glaucous,  marbled  with  black.  The  Hin- 
dustanee  name  is  Sunkr-Choar. 

Locality. —Bengal. 

Habits,  ^.— Dr.  CJantor  thus  describes  the  habits,  the 
effect  of  the  poison,  and  the  history  of  this  serpent 

*  The  Hamadryas,  like  the  Bungarus,  Hydrus,  and  Hy- 
drtmhis,  has  a  few  maxillary  teeth  behind  the  poison-fangs, 
and  thus,  like  the  latter,  connects  the  venomous  serpents 
with  isolated  poison-fangs  to  the  harmless,  which  possess 
a  complete  row  of  maxillary  teeth. 

*  Of  the  terrestrial  venomous  serpents,  the  Bungarus  is 
chiefly  characterised  by  a  distribution  of  the  teeth  similar 
to  that  of  the  Hamadryas,  which,  also  partaking  of  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  genus  Naja,  viz.  that  of  forming 
a  hood  or  disc,  constitutes  an  immediate  link  between  the 
genera  Bungarus  and  Naja. 

•In  consequence  of  the  strong  resemblance  in  the  general 
appearance  between  the  Naja  and  the  Hamadryas,  when 
first  my  attention  became  attracted  to  the  latter,  I  thought 
I  could  refer  this  serpent  to  that  genus ;  and  it  was  not 
until  I  was  able  to  examine  a  specimen  whose  poison-fangs 
were  untouched  Uhose  of  the  first  specimens  I  saw  having 
been  drawn  by  the  natives,  who  are  greatly  afraid  of  this 
serpent),  that  I  discovered  the  maxillary  teeth  behind  the 
poison-fangs. 

*  Hamadryas  ophiophagus  differs  from  the  Naja  tripw 
dians: 

*  1.  By  its  maxillary  teeth. 

*  2.  By  the  strongly  developed  spines  on  the  os  occipitale 
inferius. 

•3.  By  the  integuments  covering  the  head. 

*  4.  By  the  inti^ments  coveritg  the  abdominal  surface 
ofthetaU. 

*  5.  By  its  colour. 

*  6.  By  iu  size. 

*  According  to  the  natives,  the  Hamadryas  feeds  chiefly 
upon  other  serpents:  in  one  I  dissected  I  found  remains  of 
a  good-sized  Monitor,  which  fact  may  account  for  its  arboreal 
habits,  as  I  have  in  Bengal,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
observed  numbers  of  those  kurge  hzards  among  the  branches 
of  trees  watchmg  for  birds. 

'  The  power  of  abstaining  from  food,  generally  speaking. 
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80  characteristic  of  the  serpents,  is  hut  in  a  comparatively 
small  degree  possessed  hy  tnis  species ;  the  most  protracted 
starvation  amounts  to  a  period  of  ahout  one  month ;  while 
the  Vipera  elegans,  the  Nqfa  iripudians,  and  the  Bungarus 
annularig,  have,  without  inconvenience,  heen  confined  in 
cages  without  any  food  for  more  than  ten  months.  Two 
specimens  of  the  HamadryoB  in  my  possession  were  regu- 
larly fed  hy  giving  them  a  serpent,  no  matter  whether 
venomous  or  not,  every  fortnight  As  soon  as  this  food  is 
hrought  near,  the  serpent  begins  to  hiss  loudly,  and,  ex- 
panding the  hood,  rises  two  or  three  feet;  and  retaining  this 
attitude,  as  if  to  take  a  sure  aim,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  prey,  darts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Nc^a 
tripudtans  does.  When  the  victim  is  killed  by  poison,  and 
by  degrees  swallowed,  the  act  is  followed  by  a  lethargic 
state,  lasting  for  about  twelve  hours.  Such  of  the  other 
Indian  venomous  serpents,  the  habits  of  which  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  study  from  life,  show  themselves  much 
inclined  to  avoid  other  serpents,  however  ready  they  are  to 
attack  men  or  animals  when  provoked  or  driven  by  hunger ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  of  those  serpents  being 
recorded  as  preying  upon  its  own  kind.  A  short  time  ago 
however,  during  my  sojourn  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
I  received  from  high  authority  the  following  fact,  which 
throws  a  light  upon  the  habits  of  the  Naia  of  Southern 
Africa,  one  of  which,  when  being  captured,  threw  up  the 
body  of  a  Vipera  arietam  (Ftp,  hrachyurus,  Cuvier).  which 
bore  marks  of  having  been  submitted  to  the  process  of  di- 
gestion. 

'  The  HamadryaSt  like  the  greater  number  of  Indian 
serpents,  evinces  a  great  partiality  to  water ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tree-serpents  {Leptophina,  B^l),  they  all  not 
only  drink,  but  also  moisten  the  tongue,  which,  as  this 
organ  is  not  situated  immediately  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  become  in  the  serpents  two  different  acts.*  Spe- 
cimens of  this  serpent  in  my  possession  changed  the  skin 
every  third  or  fourth  month,  a  process  which  takes  place  in 
all  the  Indian  serpents  several  times  during  the  year.  The 
Hamadryas  is  very  fierce,  and  is  idways  ready  not  only  to 
attack,  but  to  pursue,  when  opposed :  while  the  Copnias, 
the  Vipera,  the  ^q/o,  and  the  Bungarus,  merely  defend 
themselves ;  which  done,  they  always  retreat,  provided  no 
further  provocation  is  offered.  The  natives  of  India  assert 
that  individuals  are  found  upwards  of  twelve  feet  in  length, 
a  statement  probably  not  exaggerated,  as  I  have  myself 
seen  specimens  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  firom 
six  to  eight  inches  in  circumference.  I  have  often  heard  it 
asserted  that  "  Cobras  **  (which  name  is  naturally  enough 
given  to  every  hooded  serpent)  have  been  met  with  of  an 
enormous  size,  but  I  strongly  doubt  their  belonging  to  the 
genus  Naja :  among  a  considerable  number  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  I  never  saw  any  exceeding  five 
to  six  feet  in  length,  while  the  common  size  is  about  four 
feet  Some  time  before  I  discovered  the  Hamadryai,  I  was 
favoured  by  J.  W.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
Civil  Service,  with  an  interesting  description  of  a  gigantic 
hooded  serpent  he  had  observed  in  the  upper  provinces,  and 
which,  he  remarked,  was  not  a  N<ya,  By  inspection  this 
gentleman  denied  the  Hamadryai  to  be  identical  with  the 
above-mentioned. 

'  The  natives  describe  another  hooded  serpent,  which  is 
said  to  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  the  Hamadryas,  and 
which,  to  conclude  from  the  vernacular  name,  *' Mony 
Choar,**  is  perhaps  another  nearly  allied  species.t 

'  The  fresh  poison  of  the  Hamadryas  is  a  pellucid  taste- 
less fluid,  in  consistence  like  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arabio 
in  water ;  it  reddens  slightly  litmus  paper. J  which  is  also 
the  case  with  the  fresh  pcfison  of  the  Cophias  viridis,  Vipera 
elegans,  Naja  tripudiant,  Bungarus  annularis,  and  Bung, 
coBTuleus :  when  kept  for  some  time  it  acts  much  stronger 
upon  Htmus;  but  after  being  kept  it  loses  considerably,  if 
not  entirely,  its  deleterious  effects. 

*  M.  8chleg«l  it  of  oplDkm  that  serpents  never  drink*  (Bs$td  vtr  la  Phy- 
tiogn.  des  Strpens,  ^trtie  OenSrale.)  As  mentioned  above,  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunitiea  of  aaceitafaiinK  thai  the  greater  number  of  Indian  aerpents  are  very 
toad  of  water,  a  fkct  which  I  am  aware  hai  alao  been  obierved  in  the  African 
serpents  bj  the  eminent  naturalist  Dr.  A.  Smith,  whose  valuable  discoveries, 
which  he  is  at  present  ensaged  in  publishing,  will  bring  to  light  many  facts,  of 
which  we  are  at  present  Ui  almost  total  ignorance,  concerning  the  habhs  of 
animals,  particularly  those  of  the  Reptiles. 

t  The  Cobsa  CapeUo  described  by  Captain  Perdval  (ante,  p.  6S)  may  have 
been  one  of  these  gigantic  hooded  serpents. 

t  '  M.  Schlegel  asserts  (loc  dt,  p.  34)  the  venom  is  "  ui  alcalin  ni  adde.'* 
The  oolv  way  in  which  I  can  aoeount  for  this  mistake  from  a  man  who  ranks 
among  the  first  Erpetologists.  is  by  suppusiw.  tliat  If.  Sclilegel  himself  never 
liad  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  poison  of  a  living  lerpent ;  tot  besides  the 
five  abo>ve-mentioiMd  gracm  of  Indian  venomous  serpents,  I  fbond  the  fresh 


'  FVom  a  tenet  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  the 
effects  of  this  poison  come  nearest  to  those  produced  by 
that  of  the  Naja  trtpudians,  although  it  appears  to  act  lest 
quickly.  The  shortest  period  within  which  this  poison 
proved  fktal  to  a  fowl  was  fourteen  minutes,  whilst  a  dog 
expired  in  two  hours  eighteen  minutes  after  being  bitten. 
It  should  however  be  observed  that  the  experiments  were 
made  during  the  cold  season  of  the  year.* 

A  specimen  of  the  present  genus  {Hamadrvas),  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Society,  was  upon  the  table,  having  been 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  but 
without  any  facts  respecting  its  history,  or  the  locality  in 
which  he  had  procurea  it    {Zool.  Proc.,  1838.) 

For  an  example  of  the  African  species  see  Asp.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  with  reference  to  the  contest  in  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh  between  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  {Exodus,  vii.  9-12),  that  it  is  steted,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  modem  Egyptian  jugglers  possess 
the  power  of  throwing  the  Asp  {Naia  Haje)  into  a  state  of 
catalepsy,  and  rendering  it  stiff  and  immoveable,  in  other 
words,  changing  it  into  a  rod,  by  pressing  the  nape  with  the 
fingers. 

NAI'ADES,  or  NAYADES,  Lamarck's  name  for  a 
family  of  fresh- water  conchifers  {Naiada),  comprising  the 
genera  Unio,  Hyria,  Anodonia,  and  Iridina,  The  third  of 
these  genera  has  been  of  late  years  more  correctly  named 
Anodon.  Dr.  Leach  and  Mr.  Bowdich  first  made  this  altera- 
tion, and  they  have  been  followed  by  most  English  zoolo- 
gists.   The  ^enus  Unio  was  first  established  by  Brugui^re. 

The  position  which  the  genera  constituting  this  family 
occupied  in  the  systems  of  the  leading  zoologists  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  article  Malacology.  Other 
genera  were  added  by  authors,  to  which  it  will  not,  at  pre- 
sent, be  necessary  to  advert  Mr.  Swainson,  in  the  first 
series  of  his  interesting '  Zoological  Illustrations,'  some  time 
ago  observed,  that  having  paid  some  attention  to  the  fluvia- 
tile  bivalves,  and  possessing  a  most  extensive  collection  of 
specimens,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  permanent  cha- 
racters will  be  found  sufficient  to  retain  either  the  genera 
Dipsas,  Leach,  Hyria,  Lamarck,  or  Alasmodonta,  Say, 
*  much  less,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  *  that  of  Damaris, 
Leach,  and  another,  whose  name  I  forget,  made  by  Dr.  Tur- 
ton*  Arom  the  same  shell  as  Leach's  Damaris,  viz.  Mya 
Margaritifera  of  Linnsus.  In  fact,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Unio  and  Anodon  appears  to  rest  on  the  first 
possessing  cardinal  teeth,  and  the  latter  having  none.'  In 
the  second  series  of  his  '  Zoological  Illustrations^  Mr.  Swain- 
son gives  the  following  synopsis  of  the  genera — Unio, 
Hyria,  Iridina,  Anodon^  Alasmodon, 

The  North  American  rivers  abound  with  this  family ;  and 
Mr.  Lea  of  Philadelphia  has  contributed  most  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  animals,  and  has  made 
great  additions  to  the  species.  The  result  of  his  labours,  as 
regards  classification,  we  shall  presently  show. 

Reproduction,  Habits,  Organization,  ^c, — Mr.  Lea,  in  his 
'  Preliminary  Remarks,'  notices  Lamarck's  statement  that 
the  animal  of  Anodon,  which  is  essentially  the  same  with 
that  of  Unio,  is  hermaphrodite,  and  seems  viviparous ;  for 
the  ee:^s  pass  into  the  oviduct  placed  along  the  superior 
brancniss,  where  the  young  are  found  with  their  shells  com- 
plete. Mr.  Lea  then  tells  us  that  he  dissected  a  specimen 
of  Anodonta  undulata  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  found 
the  oviducts  charged  with  about  600,000  (as  nearly  as  he 
could  calculate)  young  shells  perfectly  formed,  both  valves 
being  distinctly  visible  with  the  microscope.  In  his  second 
volume  bearing  the  title  of  '  Observations  on  the  Genus 
Unio,'  &C.,  the  same  author  informs  us  that,  believing  that 
the  oviducts  would  present  the  means  of  discrimination  in 
some  species,  he  having  found  them  to  be  so  very  different 
in  Unio  irroratus,  his  attention  had  been  particulariy  ad- 
dressed to  these  ergans  in  the  few  and  small  species  of 
his  vicinity.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  investigation,  Dr. 
Kirtland,  of  Poland,  Ohio,  informed  Mr.  Lea  of  his  ability 
to  distinguish  the  female  and  male  shells  of  the  same  species, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  included  animal ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards.  Dr.  Kirtland's  paper  on  the  subject  appeared  in 
the  •  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,'  vol.  xxvi. 
Mr.  Lea's  attention  now  became  more  addressed  to  sexual 
characters,  and  he  states  that  a  very  short  series  of  exami- 

poison  of  different  species  of  marine  serpents  (Bydna)  to  possets  the  propertv 
of  turning  litmus  paper  red.  The  same  fkct  with  the  Crotaius  is  noticed  b% 
Dr.  Harlan,  who  says. "  The  poison  of  the  living  CroialuM,  tested  iu  num(*rous 
instances  with  litmus  paper,  tec.  invariably  displayed  acid  properties."  (Vide 
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nation  satisfied  him  fUlly  as  to  the  estahlishment  of  the 
difference  of  sexes.  The  female,  sustaining  her  very  lar^e 
hurthen,  naturally  requires,  he  observes,  more  space  within 
the  valves ;  hence  an  enlargement  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  shell  is  generally  found,  differing  in  its  form  m  various 
species.  The  following  figures,  representing  the  oviducts  of 
tne  species  whose  names  are  printed  under  the  cuts,  are 
given  by  Mr.  Lea. 


Anodonte  nmriiUilif. 

In  plate  xx.  (Mr.  Ganiet'f  paper  oo  the  '  LamelUlmuieUete  CoacliifnmO 
wQI  l>e  foand  a  flgure  of  the  animal  from  Uie  ovariam  of  an  AnodontAt  as  wmtrn 
in  Uie  field  of  the  microacope  (X  inch  focns) ;  and  in  pi.  xviii.  the  diapoahion 
of  the  heart,  pericardinm,  excretory  organs.  Sec,  of  Am>4tmU  uma^na  b  ibovn. 


TJnio  Irromtna. 

1,  aoft  parta  showing  interior  of  oviduct;  2,  showing  exterior  of  oviduct,  the 
mantle  Wing  removed ;  a,  mouth ;  6,  great  anterior  muscle ;  e,  right  superior 
branchin ;  d,  great  posterior  muscle ;  e,  inrerior  right  bronchia ; /.  right  oviduct  x 
p,  foot ;  h,  superior  lea  braudiia ;  t.  interior  view  of  o^duct ;  3.  4,  shell. 

Appearances  exhibited  by  female  Naiades  according  to 
Mr.  Lea,  one  of  the  valves  removed  and  the  oviducts  ex- 
posed. 


Anodonta  Undntata. 
ApparenUy  nearly  ready  to  spawn. 

Mr.  Lea  remarks  that  the  mass  of  the  lobes  in  this  species 
differs  from  that  of  A,  Jlupiatilis,  in  presenting  a  darker 
appearance  and  a  very  curious  arrangement  of  the  oviducts. 
The  ova  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  sac  lying  across  the  lobe, 
and  presenting  one  end  to  the  stomach  and  the  other  lo 
the  mantle  of  the  animal.  They  lie  so  close  together,  as  to 
take  the  form  on  the  exterior,  like  the  cells  of  a  boDeycomb. 
This,  Mr.  Lea  says,  is  of  course  produced  by  pressure 
Some  of  these  sacs,  when  carefully  removed,  were  found  to 
contain  as  many  as  twelve  ova,  each  with  a  perfect  living 
shell  in  it,  having  a  brownish  epidermis :  a  m  the  cut  repre> 


Unto  Oehraoeus* 


Unio  Cariosuf. 


Ta-o  females  of  Unio  rndtatus  as  they  were  s^n  with  the  parts  tnotrndod  aa 
they  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin  of  water     Mr.  Lea  states  that  these  femalea 


put  on  two  quite  different  forms  as 
as  exhibited  above. 
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sents  a  sac  with  its  ova,  b  represents  the  ovum  with  its  per- 
fect young  shell  included,  c  represents  the  honeycomb  ap- 
pearance and  is  eight  times  magnified. 

Mr.  Lea  (vol.  i.)  states  that  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  on  what  these  animals  subsist.  He  says  that  he  has 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  feed  on  animalcules 
which  are  ever  found  to  exist  in  water,  and  which  they 
might  separate  from  the  constant  stream  which  they  pass 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell,  and  which  must  be 
taken  in  at  another  part.  This  operation  he  witnessed  fre- 
quently in  a  vessel  in  which  he  kept  the  NaiacUs  for  some 
months.  If  the  water  was  not  changed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
he  uniformly  found  the  animals  quiet,  but  within  a  few 
minutes  after  it  was  changed  they  as  uniformly  commenced 
the  passage  of  this  constant  stream.  He  adds  that  he  can- 
not suppose  this  operation  to  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hreathing,  as  there  is  no  intermission  in  the  stream  of  water, 
and  the  quantity  thrown  out  is  too  great  for  this  purpose 
only.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
separation  of  the  animalcules  from  the  water. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don i  Physiological  series)  are  the  rollowing  preparations. 
No.  1002,  The  soft  parts  of  a  fresh- water  muscle  (Anodon 
cygneus)  injected  and  prepared  to  show  the  four  branchiee, 
which  unite  below  the  foot  The  convolutions  of  intestine 
at  the  base  of  the  foot  and  the  passage  of  the  rectum  tluough 
the  heart  are  also  shown.  No.  1003,  The  soft  parts  of  a 
fresh-virater  muscle,  with  both  mantle-lobes  and  neart  dis- 
sected away,  so  as  clearly  to  display  the  branchiss  and  labial 
processes.  The  orifice  of  the  branchial  vessels  and  water- 
tubes  are  well  displayed  at  the  base  of  the  branchisD.  The 
first  series  of  vessels^  which  run  transversely  across  the 
branchiae,  give  off  lateral  ramulets  at  right  angles,  and 
form  a  most  delicate  vascular  net-work  to  receive  the  in- 
tluence  of  the  respiratory  currents.  No.  1004,  A  transverse 
section  of  the  branchiae  of  a  fresh-water  muscle,  injected, 
dried,  and  preserved  in  oil  of  turpentine :  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  the  vascularity  and  delicate  structure  of  the  respira- 
tory organ.  No.  66,  A  transverse  section  of  the  connecting 
ligament  of  the  valves  of  a  fresh-water  muscle,  showing 
that  its  structure  is  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  shell,  and  converging  towards  the  centre, 
so  that  when  the  shell  is  closed  these  fibres  are  in  a  state  of 
compression,  and  consequently  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
antagonize  the  adductor  muscle,  open  the  shell,  and  retain 
it  in  that  state,  independent  of  any  muscular  action.  No. 
67,  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  same  ligament,  made  by 
dividing  the  valves  fVom  one  another. 

The  brilliant  and  variously  coloured  nacre  with  which 
many  of  the  species  are  lined  and  the  extreme  thickness 
of  some  of  the  shells  are  very  remarkable.  That  pearls 
should  be  found  in  them  will  not  surprise  those  whose 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  their  internal  surface.  Pen- 
nant remarks  that  Mya  Margarit\fera  of  Linnseus  {Unio 
elongaius)  is  noted  for  producing  quantities  of  pearls, 
and  formerly  there  were  regular  fisheries  in  many  of  our 
rivers  to  obtain  them.  As  many  as  sixteen  have  been  taken 
from  one  shell.  The  Esk  and  the  Conway  were  famous  in 
this  way.  The  latter  river,  in  the  davs  of  Camden,  was 
noted  for  them.  Sir  Richard  Wynn  of  Gwydir,  chamber- 
lain to  Catherine,  queen  to  Charles  II.,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented her  majesty  with  a  Conway  pearl  which  is  to  this 
day  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  regal  crown.  Pennant, 
who  states  this,  adds,  that  the  shells  are  called  by  the 
Welsh,  Crigen  Diluw,  or  Deluge  Shells,  as  if  left  there  by 
the  deluge.  The  river  Irt  in  Cumberland  also  produced 
them;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  circumnavigator,  had  a 
patent  for  fishing  that  river.  Britain  indeed  had  early 
acquired  a  reputation  for  its  pearls;  for,  according  to  Sue- 
tonius, they  were  Caesar's  inducement  for  undertaking  his 
British  expedition.  (Jui.  Casar,  c.  47.)  This  however  does 
not  seem  very  probable.  Pliny  (ix.  35)  indeed  speaks  of 
the  pearls  of  our  island  as  small  and  ill  coloured,  and 
refers  to  the  breast-plate  which  Caesar  himself  had  brought 
home  and  dedicated  to  Venus  Genetrix  in  her  temple,  add- 
ing that  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  offering  was 
formed  of  British  pearls. 

Ireland  has  produced  pearls  of  considerable  size  and  some 
value,  especially  in  the  nvers  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal.  One 
weighed  36  carats,  and  was  valued  at  40/.,  but  it  was  foul, 
and  80  lost  much  of  its  worth.  Other  single  pearls  were 
sold  for  4/.  10«.,  and  for  as  much  as  10/.  The  last  was  sold 
a  second  time  to  Lady  Glenlealy,  who  put  it  into  a  necklace, 
and  refused  80/.  for  it  from  the  duchess  of  Ormond.  Pennant, 

P.  C^   No.  QR/i 


who  quotes  firom  the  abridgement  of  the  *  Phil.  Trans.,' 
speaks  of  the  last  centurv  as  the  time  when  these  large 
Irish  pearls  were  procured.  We  have  seen  some  lately  of 
considerable  size,  fair  shape,  and  pretty  good  colour. 

Mr.  Lea,  in  his  final  arrangement,  admits  only  two  genera, 
Margarita  and  Platiris.    The  first  of  these  has  been  pre- 
occupied by  Leach  to  designate  a  genus  of  marine  conchi- 
fers.  [Margarita.]    We  shall  however  retain  the  name  in 
this  article,  in  order  to  present  to  the  reader  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Lea's  arrangement  and  the  forms  of  the  shells. 
Margarita.  (Lea.) 
1.  Subgenus.    Unio. 
Having  a  cardinal  and  lateral  tooth, 
« 
Symphynote. 
Example,  Unio  alattis. 


Unio  «lattis. 

a,  part  of  ibo  wing  of  the  Talve  broken  off,  Bhcming  tlie  lymphynott  chtfictex 
reduced. 

Non -Symphynote. 
Example,  l/m'o  Pictorum,  common  in  our  English  rivers; 
shell  and  animal  figured  in  the  article  Ck)NCHiFERA,  vol.  vii.. 
p.  433. 


In  Mr.  Oamer't  memoir  ou  Uie  anatomy  of  Uie  Lamellibranchlaie  Conchi ' 
fera  ( vL  XX.)  tiie  ova  of  (Jmo  Ptctorum  from  the  ovariei  and  branchis  are  repre- 
sented (184h  of  an  Inch  focus).  Also  the  valve  of  a  young  Unio,  showing  that 
its  noclens  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  valves  of  the  animals  found  in  the 
brauchisB.  ' 

2.  Subgenus.    Margaritana. 
Having  one  tooth  {cardinal), 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example,  Alasmodonta  undtdata,  (Say.) 


oogle 


AhismodonU  nndolata.  _      
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Symphynote. 
Example,  Alasmodonta  complanata,  (Barnes.) 


3.  Bubg^nus,  QipsM* 
Having  a  Knear  tooih  under  the  dorml  m^ifein* 
Symph^ote  oply, 
Example,  Dipnoi  pHoaius,  (lieacl^.) 


Dfpsas  plioatnB. 

4.  Subgenus.    Anodonta. 

Having  no  teeth, 

« 

Symphynote. 

Example,  Symphynota  magniflccu  (Lea.) 


Anodon  flaviatilif. 

Platibis.  (Lea.) 

1.  Subgenus.  Iridina. 
Having  a  crentdate  dorsal  margin. 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example,  Iridina  exotica,     [See  Conchacka,  vol  m. 
p.  426.] 

2.  Subgenus.  Spatba. 
Having  tbe  dorsal  margin  non-crenulate. 

Non-Sympbynote. 
Bxample,  Iridina  NiloHca,  (Sowerby.) 


Indina  Nilatica. 

Plicate  Shells. 
Example,  Unio  plicatus.  (Lesueur.) 


SfBphyvota,  nugaifica. 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example,  Anodonta  Jhwiatilis  (Mytilus  fluviatilis  of  So- 
lander,  Dillwyn,  &c ;  Anodonta  catarracta  of  Say). 


,  Unio  plicatus. 

Nodulous  Shells. 
Example,  Unio  pustulosus.  (Lea.) 


Uoio  pnstu1o8as.i 
Digitized  by  ^ 
Smooth  Shells. 
Example,  Unio  complanatus  (Unio  purpureus,  Say). 
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Unio  purpureus. 

Spinous  Shells, 
Example,  Unio  spinosus  (Lea).    N.B.  Bartram  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  who  discovered  this  sfiecies.     He^  ap- 
parently, found  it  in  the  Mississippi.    See  his  'Travels,' 
p.  431. 


Unio  spmoBUs. 

Mr.  Lea,  in  his  Tables,  enumerates  323  recent  species  as 
admitted,  and  29  as  unknown  to  him  or  doubtful. 

Of  the  subgenus  Unio,  235  recent,  and  20  which  he  has 
not  been  ablo  to  admit  a?  certain.  (Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
North  America,  South  America,  New  Holland.  By  far 
most  abundant  in  North  America.) 


Margaritana,  20  admitted,  2  unknown.  (Europe,  North 
America,  South  America,  and  perhaps  Africa.) 

Dipsas,  2  recent.     (Asia.) 

AnodontOt  58  admitted ;  7  unknown  to  Lea.  (Euro|>e, 
Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South  America,  New  Hol- 
land.) 

Indina^  2  recent.    (Africa.) 

Spatha^  6  recent.    (Africa,  South  America.) 

M.  Deshayes  (last  edition  of  Lamarck),  after  reviewing 
the  state  of  the  question,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  various  genera  cannot  form  and  ought  not  to  form  more 
than  one  genus,  constituting  singly  the  family  of  the  NcdadUs. 
He  refers  to  Mr.  Lea's  work  favourably,  but  charges  him 
with  an  omission  which  would  have  been  almost  unpardon- 
able in  an  author  who  had  undertaken  a  monograph  of  this 
extensive  family.  It  is  but  common  justice  to  Mr.  Lea  to 
insert  his  conclusive  answer  to  this  charge :  '  I  will  be  ex- 
cused,' says  Mr.  Lea^  *  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression  on  the  mind  of  M«  Deshayes.  He 
says  that  I  was  not  able  to  examine  the  collection  of  the 
museum  of  Paris.  "Malgr^  cette  imperfection  qu'il  ne 
pouvait  empScher,  le  travail  de  M.  Lea  se  recommende  k 
Pattention  des  naturalistes  par  des  observations  judicieuses, 
des  descriptions  exactes,"  &c.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if,  after  spending  so  many  years  in  the  study  of  this  family, 
that  I  should  neglect,  while  in  Paris,  to  see  the  collections 
from  which  Lamarck  made  so  many  descriptions.  I  was 
frequently  at  the  museum,  and,  on  one  particular  occasion* 
by  appointment  of  MM.  Blainville  and  Fdrussac,  arranged, 
in  the  presence  of  these  and  other  gentlemen,  all  the  species 
of  the  Naiades  that  were  in  the  museum,  and  named  them ; 
and  also  presented  to  the  museum  about  15  species  which 
were  new  to  that  great  national  institution.  I  also  did  the 
same  thing  for  6arou  F6russac,  having  designated  every 
specimen  in  his  cabinet  belonging  to  this  family.' 
Fossil  NxiADiB. 

Speaking  of  Anodon,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  says 
that  he  does  not  know  of  any  fossil  species,  unless  we  are 
justified  in  considering  the  bivalve  from  the  coal-measures 
agured  in  Sowerby's  *  British  Mineralogy,'  tab.  386,  under 
the  name  of  Mytilm  crassus,  as  an  Anodon,  This  Mr.  6. 
B.  Sowerby  states  he  is  unable,  after  examining  the  speci- 
mens, to  demonstrate,  though  he  finds  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  it  may  prove  so.  When  treating,  in  the  same 
work,  of  the  genus  Unio,  the  author  states  that  there  are 
many  fossil  shells,  particularly  in  the  coal-measures,  which 
are  referred  to  this  genus;  and,  he  thinks,  correctly  so« 
though  he  has  never  been  able  to  consult  the  characters  of 
the  hjnge;  but,  judging  from  the  cast  of  the  inside,  which 
is  very  common,  he  finds  no  dificrcnce  between  it  and  casts 
that  he  made  from  the  inside  of  recent  Uniones,  He  does 
not  however  feel  authorised  to  pronounce  the  shell  pub- 
lished in  Min.  CoJi.,  t.  1 03  ( Unio  crassissimus),  to  be  an 
Unio;  for  its  hinge,  he  observes,  is  far  from  being  charac- 
teristic, and  it  has  not  the  compound  muscular  impression 
of  that  genus.  He  thinks  that  it  agrees  more  nearly  with 
some  of  the  Lamarckian  Cypricardiee ;  at  the  same  time 
ho  confesses  his  doubts  about  the  probability  of  that  genus 
being  ultimately  adopted.  His  attention  appears  to  have 
been  next  drawn  to  Unio  Listeria  U,  Itybridtts,  concinnus, 
and  others  figured  in  Min,  Con,,  and  placed  in  the  oolitic 
series  by  Conybeare  and  Phillips;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
some  of  the  observations  recorded  in  their  *  Outlines,'  he 
remarks  that  these,  together  with  Unio  crassiusculus  {Min. 
Con.,  1. 185),  all  want  some  of  the  principal  distingoishing 
marks  of  the  Unio,  and,  iudging  even  from  their  hinges, 
he  remarks  that  we  shoula  certOTrily  hesitate  to  place  them 
with  Unio,  He  adds  that  he  has  never  seen  any  perfect 
specimen  of  the  shell  published  as  Unio,  from  the  fresh- 
water formation ;  but  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  decide  from 
such  fragments  as  he  had  examined,  and  from  its  geolo- 
gical position,  he  should  hardly  feel  a  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding  however  what  he  has  above  ad- 
vanced, he  concludes  by  observing  that  he  must  still  consider 
the  existence  either  of  Unio  or  Anodon  in  any  bed  below 
the  chalk,  except  the  coal  measures,  as  exceedingly  pro- 
blematical. M.  Deshayes  {Tables)  makes  the  number  of 
fossil  species  of  t/mo  (tertiary),  2;  of  Anodon,  1 ;  of  Hyria, 
none ;  and  of  Iridina,  none.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
he  records  2  of  Unio— U,  concinnus  {So^^.),  from  the  inferior 
oolite  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Unio  hybridus 
(Sow.)  from  the  Nottinghamshire  beds ;  both  from  Min,  Con. 
Dr.  Mantell  records  a  Unio  {Brit,  Min.,  t.  500)  from  the 
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plastic  clay  (Castle  Hill,  near  Newhaven),  and  Unicmei 
porrectus,  compressus,  antiqutis,  aduncus,  and  cordtformis, 
from  the  Tilgate  beds  (middle  division).  Also  Unto  an- 
tiquus  from  the  Ashbumham  beds  (lower  division  of  the 
Hastings  deposits).  Professor  Phillips  (Yorkshire)  enu- 
merates Uniones  Listeria  concinntis,  and  crassiusculus,  from 
the  lias;  peregrtnus  from  the  cornbrash;  and  abductus 
from  the  inferior  oolite  and  marlstone.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
(oolitic  district  of  Bath)  records  Unio  eoncinnus  from  the 
alluvium  (Weston)  and  from  the  inferior  oolite  (Widcombe 
Hill);  and  an  unnamed  l/mo f  from  the  Kello ways  rock 
(Christian  Mai  ford).  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  table  (Strata  below 
the  Chalk)  notes  Uniones  aduncus,  antiquw,  compressus^ 
cordiformis,  Gualterii,  Maniellii,  Martini,  porrectus,  sub- 
truncatus,  a  species  not  distinct,  a  large  new  species,  and 
Bome  other  species  probably  new,  from  the  Weald  clay, 
Hastings  sand,  and  Purbeck  beds.  Mr.  Lea  gives  21  as 
the  number  of  fossil  Uniones,  and  one  (doubtful)  of  ^^noc/on. 

*^*  The  last-named  author,  in  his  arrangement  founded 
on  the  form  of  the  hinge,  has  deemed  it  better  not  to  adopt 
D'Orbigny's  genus  Mycetopoda  [Mycktopoda]  established 
on  the  naturcd  character  of  the  animal.  In  its  perforating 
habit  it  resembles,  according  to  Mr.  Lea,  his  Uhio  orient, 
which  buries  itself  about  12  mches  below  the  surface  of  the 
sand  in  which  it  lives. 

The  genera  Diplodon,  Triplodon,  &c.  of  Spix  can  hardly 
be  allowed  to  stand. 

N  AI'ADES.  otherwise  called  Naiadece  and  Ftuviales,  are 
aquatic  plants  forming  a  small  natural  order  of  Endogens, 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  simplicity  of  their  organization. 
As  thev  live  constantly  below  water,  they  require  no  epider- 
mis, and  therefore  the  leaves  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
the  mesophlcBum,  or  central  stratum  of  parenchyma.  Their 
sexes  are  usually^ separate,  and  sometimes  on  different 
plants.  Their  Moral  envelopes  are  either  deficient  or  in  the 
form  of  a  membranous  tunic  or  cup,  or  consist  of  scales, 
to  the  face  of  which  anthers  or  carpels  adhere.  The  latter 
are  either  solitary  or  in  pairs  or  fours,  one-seeded,  one- 
celled,  with  the  ovule  generally  pendulous  from  the  central 
suture.  Their  fruit  is  usually  indehiscent  and  nut-like, 
but  sometimes  it  is  2-valved  or  irregularly  ruptured.  The 
embryo  has  no  albumen,  and  consists  of  a  very  large  radicle, 
usually  folded  up,  and  containing  a  slender  plumule  lying 
in  the  cavity  so  lormed. 

These  plants  are  inconspicuous  objects,  inhabiting  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  genera  Potamogeton,  a  common  inhabitant  of  rivers 
and  ponds,  elevating  its  little  brown  spikes  of  flowers  above 
water  during  the  time  of  fertilization;  Zannichellia,  a 
thread-shaped  plant,  with  minute  axillary  flowers,  constantly 
submersed ;  and  Zostera,  or  sea-wrack,  with  long,  narrow, 
riband-like  leaves,  inhabiting  estuaries  of  the  sea,  are  the 
most  common. 


Zostera  marinft. 


1,  a  tpathe  containiog  mide  and  female  flowers ;  2,  a  female  <  3,  an  anther  j 


NAIA'DS  (KaiciJcc,  Nijt^£c)  were  female  deities  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  who  were  supposed  to  pre 
side  over  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs.  They  are  represented 
as  young  and  beautiful  nymphs  (Hom.,  Od.,  xiii.  103),  of 
whom  iB^le,  according  to  Virgil,  was  the  most  lovely  {Ec!.^ 
vi.  21).  Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  are 
described  as  the  offspring  of  Naiads. 

According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  4,  $  2),  the  Naiads  were 
called,  by  the  Arcadians,  Dryades  and  Epimeliade. 
[Nymphs.] 

NAIRN.    [Nairnshire.] 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  small  county  in  the  northern  high- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Moray 
Frith,  on  the  east  by  Elginshire,  on  the  south-east  by  a  de- 
tached portion  of  Inverness-shire,  on  the  south  by  a  detached 
portion  of  Elginshire,  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by 
Inverness-shire.  It  is  situated  between  57°  21'  and  57°  39' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  40'  and  4°  5'  W.  long.  Its  form  is 
irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is,  from  north  by  east  to  south 
by  west,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  C!airn  Glaschum  and  the  Leonach  hills, 
20  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Culloden  Muir  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loch-an-Tulloch  in  Elginshire, 
sixteen  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  given  by  Dr. 
Playfair  (Description  qf  Scotland)  and  by  Mr.  MacCul- 
loch  (Statistical  Account  qfthe  Brit.  Empire^  at  198  square 
miles;  the  population,  by  the  census  of  1831,  was  9354. 
Two  detached  portions  belong  to  the  county,  the  district  of 
Ferintosh  or  Fairntosh,  near  Dingwall  in  Ross-shire,  and 
Dunmaglass  in  Inverness-shire.  These  detached  parts  are 
not,  we  believe,  comprehended  in  the  measurements  given 
above;  but  the  population  is  included  in  the  foregoing 
number.  It  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  Scottish  counties  in 
extent,  and  is  exceeded  in  population  by  all  the  others,  ex- 
cept Kinross  and  Selkirk,  and  perhaps  Cromarty,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  not  distinguished  in  the  Return  fh)m  tliat 
of  Ross. 

The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  hilly ;  the  hills  form 
two  irregular  groups,  separated  by  the  river  Findhqrn, 
which  flows  through  the  county.  The  principal  summits 
are  Ben  Bui,  Cairn  Our,  Craigerachan,  and  the  Leonach, 
all  on  the  border  towards  Inverness-shire ;  Cairn  Glaschura 
and  Cairn  Dui,  on  the  border  toward  Elginshire.  The 
valley  between  the  two  groups  of  hills  in  wliich  the  Find- 
horn  flows  is  called  Strathdern.  Along  the  coast,  which 
extends  about  eight  miles  from  east  by  north  to  west  by 
south,  is  a  narrow  border  of  level  country  extending  inland 
from  one  to  six  miles.  The  hill  country  belongs  to  one  of 
the  least  interesting  and  least  frequented  parts  of  the  high- 
lands. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Findhorn  and  the  Naim,which 
both  rise  in  Inverness-shire,  and  flow  through  the  county  in 
a  north-east  direction.  The  Nairn  has  about  eleven  miles 
of  its  course  within  or  upon  the  border  of  Nairnshire,  and 
falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  the  burgh  of  Nairn.  It  is  a 
stream  of  little  consequence;  its  mouth  forms  an  indiffei-ent 
harbour,  and  the  salmon-fishery  in  its  waters  is  of  no  great 
value.  Its  name  in  the  Celtic  language  is  Uisg  Neame, 
*  the  water  of  alders ;'  from  this  has  been  derived  its  usual 
designation,  which  it  has  communicated  to  the  burgh,  and 
through  it  to  the  shire.  The  Findhorn  has  about  eleven 
miles  of  its  course  in  this  county,  through  which  it  passes 
to  enter  Elginshire,  where  it  has  its  ou trail.  A  number  of 
small  streams  flow  into  these  rivers,  especially  into  the 
Findhorn.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes  or  lochs.  The 
largest  is  the  Lake  of  the  Clans,  about  a  mile  long  and  half 
a  mile  broad,  about  four  miles  south-west  of  the  burgh  of 
Nairn ;  Cranloch,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast, 
is  rather  longer  than  the  Lake  of  the  Clans,  but  not  quite  so 
broad.    The  other  lakes  are  much  smaller. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  county  are  not  great  There 
is  abundance  of  marl,  which  is  valuable  for  manure,  but  is 
little  used.  Expectations  were  once  entertained  of  finding 
coal.  A  quarry  of  dark  blue  stone,  which  is  inflammable, 
is  worked ;  it  neither  loses  bulk  nor  is  pulverised  by  fire. 
There  is  freestone  in  Nairn  parish,  and  a  few  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  quarries.     Peat  is  dug. 

The  soil  is  diversified.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  level 
tract  along  the  coast  it  is  generally  a  rich  loam  on  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  bottom :  in  the  western  part  it  is  either  a  stiff  rich 
clay  or  a  sharp  gravelly  mould.  In  the  mountainous  districs 
it  is  chiefly  a  sandy  loam,  full  of  gEaveL  and^^nuill  stones 
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The  climate  in  this  part  is  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  crops 
are  later  than  alone  the  coast,  where  the  temperature  is 
more  favourahle.  Yet  the  crops  are  rarely  if  ever  cut  off 
by  frost,  nor  are  they  materially  retarded  by  the  autumnal 
rains. 

The  agriculture  of  Nairnshire  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 
About  twenty  or  thirty  years  since  the  forms  were  small 
and  the  tenantry  poor.  Most  of  them  held  their  farms  with- 
out leases.  These  poorer  tenants  followed  the  routine  of 
agricultural  practice,  which  had  been  long  established ;  but 
the  richer  tenants  and  the  proprietors  were  more  willing  to 
break  through  the  shackles  of  custom  and  to  introduce  im- 
provements. The  proportion  of  arable  land  was  small,  espe- 
cially in  the  Highland  district,  and  almost  the  whole  county 
was  unenclosed.  Manure,  formed  of  dung  mixed  with  turf 
or  sand,  was  accumulated  by  means  of  sheep,  which  on  the 
small  farms  (on  nearly  all  of  which  a  small  flock  was  kept) 
were  housed  every  night;  and  also  by  means  of  some  black 
cattle  and  horses.  This  manure  was  spread  over  a  portion, 
perhaps  a  fourth,  of  the  £irm,  which  portion,  after  three 
ploughings,  was  sown  with  bear  or  big,  and  this  crop  was 
succeeded  by  two  or  three  successive  crops  of  oats.  A  small 
plot  was  allowed  for  potatoes,  and  occasionally  a  patch  for 
growing  flax  for  domestic  use.  When,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, the  land  became  too  much  overrun  with  weeds  to 
afford  an  adequate  return,  it  was  left  waste  for  one  or  two 
^ears,  and  the  horses  and  cows  were  turned  in  to  feed  upon 
It;  after  which  it  was  again  brought  into  cultivation,  as 
above  described.  The  tenantry  were  allowed  pasturage  for 
their  cattle,  either  in  the  open  down  along  shore  or  in  the 
unenclosed  moors  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
more  opulent  farmers  had  introduced  fallows  into  their 
practice,  and  cultivated  the  artificial  grasses  and  other  green 
crops.  The  poor  farmers  made  their  own  carts  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  which  were  consequently  of  very  inferior 
construction. 

There  are  in  the  county  about  8000  acres  of  natural  wood 
and  4000  acres  of  plantations.  The  woodlands  are  chiefly 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  thus  classified: 
2074  inhabited  houses;  2246  families ;  of  which  742  families 
were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  487  families  in  trade, 
manufkctures,  and  handicrafts;  and  1017  &milies  in  other 
occupations:  the  population  consisted  of  4307  males  and 
5047  females;  total,  9354. 

There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  county  ex- 
cept that  of  woollen  cloth,  which  in  1831  employed  about 
50  men,  who  converted  yarn  into  cloth  for  family  use.  The 
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Nairn ;  and  532  men  were  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  in 
handicrafts,  chiefly  carpenters,  masons,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  smiths. 

The  county  has  no  other  subdivisions  than  parishes,  of 
which  it  contains  three  entire,  and  portions  of  seven  others, 
the  remaining  parts  of  which  are  in  Inverness,  Elgin,  Ross, 
or  Cromartyshire,  and  most  of  them  in  the  first.  -< 

There  is  only  one  town  in  the  shire,  the  royal  burgh  of 
Nairn,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Nairn,  near  its 
mouth.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  William  the 
Lion  (who  reigned  from  1165  to  1214),  and  was  originally 
called  Invernaren.  The  town  was  afterwards  granted  by 
Robert  Bruce  (who  reigned  from  1306  to  1329)  to  the 
earl  of  Ross,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  under  whoso  descendants 
it  probably  continued  till  a.d.  1475.  The  site  of  the 
more  antient  town  was  at  some  distance  from  that  of 
the  present  town :  this  change  has  resulted  from  the  gra- 
dual advance  of  the  sea  upon  the  land,  and  the  shifting  of 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the  antient  castle  which 
defended  the  town  have  been  long  covered  by  the  sea ;  but 
thirty  years  ago  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  remembered 
to  have  seen  them  at  spring-tides.  The  present  town  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street  parallel  to  the  river,  and  of  a 
number  of  smaller  streets  or  lanes  branching  from  it  at 
right  angles.  Some  new  streets  of  greater  regularity  have 
been  laid  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  shore ; 
but  little  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in  building  them. 
The  kirk  lies  back  from  the  main  street  near  the  river ;  the 
town-hall,  a  part  of  which  is  us€»d  as  the  burgh  and  county 
prison,  is  in  the  main  street ;  it  was  rebuilt  about  twenty 
years  since.  There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Nairn. 

Considerable  expense  was  incurred,  some  time  since,  in 
forming  a  harbour;  but  the  great  floods  of  1829  almost 
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ruined  it,  so  that  it  is  now  only  accessible       ^       , 

small  tonnage.  The  trade  of  the  town,  whichli^S^i^xt^iiHk^l 
beyond  the  supply  of  a  small  district  round,  has  beeii  much 
injured  by  the  ruin  of  the  harbour.  Nairn  is  a  place  of 
some  resort  as  a  bathing-place,  and  several  villas  have  been 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  coal  and  lime  are 
imported,  and  a  number  of  boats  are  engaged  in  the  her- 
ring fishery.  The  burgh  and  parish,  which  comprehends 
an  extensive  rural  district,  contained,  by  the  census  of  1821, 
679  inhabited  houses  and  3228  inhabitants ;  by  that  of  1831, 
72 1  inhabited  houses  and  3266  inhabitants :  38  of  the  houses 
were  assessed  at  10/.  a  year  value  or  upwards,  and  more 
than  60  were  estimated  to  be  worth  10/.  a  year  or  more. 
There  is  a  weekly  market :  and  six  stated  fairs  are  held  in 
the  year. 

The  burgh  of  Nauru  belongs  to  the  Inverness  district  of 
burghs,  which  comprehends  Inverness,  Fortrose,  Forres,  and 
Nairn,  and  returns  one  member.  The  number  of  council- 
lors, as  determined  by  act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  is  9 ;  the 
number  of  registered  voters  is  above  60.  The  yearly  revenue 
of  the  corporation  is  upwards  of  140/. ;  the  expenditure 
about  10/.  more.  The  whole  of  the  trades  make  but  one 
corporation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  burgh  magistrates  has 
dwindled  to  the  cognizance  of  petty  thefts  and  assaults. 

Several  Roman  coins  have  been  discovered  at  Nairn. 
(Carlisle,  Top,  Diet,  qf  Scotland.) 

Auldearn,  a  parish,  the  kirk  of  which  is  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  Nairn,  is  a  burgh  of  barony.  The  parish  had, 
in  1831,  330  inhabited  houses  and  1613  inhabitants. 

Nairnshire  is  united  under  one  sheriff  with  Elginshire  ^ 
the  sheriff,  as  in  the  other  counties  of  Scotland,  is  a  paid 
legal  functionary  or  judge,  with  extensive  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases  and  more  restricted  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases.  (MacCuUoch's  Statistical  Account  qf  the  British 
Empire.) 

There  is  little  crime  in  the  county,  and  that  little  is  de- 
creasing, from  greater  decision  in  enforcing  the  laws  against 
smuggling,  and  from  the  growth  of  self-respect,  the  result 
of  the  increased  civilization  of  the  people.  Petty  assaults 
and  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  almost  all  arising  from 
drunkenness,  are  the  most  common  offences.  Drunkenness 
is  however  diminishing;  but  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
much  depressed.  Most  of  the  adults  are  able  to  read,  and 
the  men  can  generally  write.  {Second  Report  qf  Inspectors 
qf  Prisons,) 

There  is  much  suffering  among  the  people  fh)m  poverty : 
in  the  parish  of  Nairn  alone»  in  1836,  200  persons  were  on 
the  poor-roll.   The  condition  of  the  able-bodied  labourer  has 


coast  fishery  gave  employment  to  127  men  in  the  parish  of^  however  improved.    There  is  a  savings'  bank  near  Nairn. 


Potatoes  and  herrings  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  three  parishes  which  are  wholly  within  the  county, 
and  two  of  those  which  are  partly  within  it,  are  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Nairn ;  the  remainder  of  those  which  are  partly 
in  the  county  are  severally  in  the  presbyteries  of  Inverness, 
Forres,  and  Dingwall.  The  presbytery  of  Dingwall  is  in 
the  synod  of  Ross ;  the  other  presbyteries  are  in  the  synod 
of  Moray. 

For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  united  with 
that  of  Elgin :  the  two  return  one  member.  Before  the 
Reform  Act,  Nairnshire  returned  a  member  alternately 
with  Cromartyshire. 

This  county  was  formerly  included  in  the  district  of 
Moray.  It  contains  some  antiquities,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  Calder  or  Cawdor  Castle,  the  antient  seat  of 
the  thanes  of  Cawdor.  In  this  building  tradition  has  fixed 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth,  and  the 
very  bed  in  which  he  was  murdered  is  professedly  shown ; 
but  the  tower,  which  alone  remains  of  the  old  castle,  and  to 
which  is  attached  a  more  modern  building,  is  obviously  of 
later  date  than  the  transaction  connected  with  it.  In  the 
parish  of  Nairn  are  the  vestiges  of  an  antient  fortress,  called 
Caistle  Flonlah^  i.e.  Finlay^  Castle ;  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Rait,  the  seat  of  the 
Cummins.  Below  this  castle  there  is  a  place  called  Knock- 
na-Gillan  or  Knoch-na-Gillaw,  i.e.  'the  bill  where  the 
young  men  were  killed.*  It  takes  its  name  ih)m  the  slaugh- 
ter, by  the  Cummins,  of  eighteen  of  the  clan  Macintosh 
with  whom  they  had  a  feu£ 

In  the  year  1645  the  low  country,  the  people  of  which 
favoured  the  Covenanters,  was  ravaged  by  Montrose,  who 
destroyed  the  fishermen's  boats  and  nets.  The  Covenanters, 
under  General  Hurry  or  Urry,  attacked  him  at  Auldearn 
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near  Nairn,  but  were  beaten  with  the  loss  of  2000  meH. 
Montrose  burnt  the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Nairn. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1745-46  the  royal  army  in  pursuit  of 
the  Pretender's  forces  crossed  the  county.  The  battle  of 
CuUoden  was  fought  just  beyond  the  boundary,  in  the 
county  of  Inverness. 

(Playfair's  Description  of  Scotland ;  Beauties  of  Scot- 
land; MacCulloch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Empire;  Municipal  and  Boundaty  Commissioners* Beports 
and  other  Parliamentary  Papers ;  Carlisle's  Top,  Diet,  qf 
Scotland.) 

NAKED  SEEDS.  This  name  was  applied  by  Linnaeus 
to  a  small  form  of  fruit  which  does  not  directly  bear  a  style 
at  the  apex,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  seed,  as  in 
the  Sage,  the  Dead-nettle,  the  Borage,  &o. :  such  fruits  are 
now  called  spermidia  by  many  writers.  Naked  seeds 
strictly  so  named  are  seeds  which  are  fertilised  by  immedi- 
ate contact  with  pollen,  and  which  have  no  pericarnial 
covering :  they  are  at  present  known  only  in  the  great  class 
of  Gymnosperms,  that  is  to  say,  in  Coniferse,  Cycadacese, 
and  LoranthacesD.  It  however  sometimes  happens  that 
seeds  burst  through  their  pericarp,  after  the  irmuence  of 
the  pollen  has  been  communicated  to  them,  and  long  before 
their  maturation,  as  in  Leontice  thalictroides.  In  such 
cases  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  naked,  but  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  usually  applied. 

NAKHICHEVAN.    [Georgia.] 

NAKHIMOV.  AKIM  NIKOLAEVITCH,  a  Russian 
poet,  was  born  at  Kharkov,  of  wealthy  parents,  in  1782,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Moscow.  According  to  the 
usual  custom  of  that  period,  ho  entered  the  military  service 
at  an  early  age,  but  did  not  long  continue  in  it ;  for,  on  the 
new  university  being  opened  at  Kharkov,  he  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  students,  and  applied  himself  to  literature 
with  such  zeal  and  diligence  as  to  excite  general  astonish- 
ment. Having  taken  his  degree,  he  retired  to  his  own 
estate  to  indulge  in  that  fulness  of  literary  enjoyment 
which  his  fortune  permitted  him,  and  in  that  domestic 
society  which  he  shortly  after  secured  to  himself  by  his 
union  with  a  very  amiable  young  lady.  Thus  eminently 
favoured  in  every  respect,  the  tranquil  felicity  of  his  hfe  met 
with  no  other  interruption  than  that  of  a  premature  death, 
for  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a  fever,  July  17-29, 1814, 
in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  two  iufant 
children,  to  whom  he  had  looked  as  pledges  of  the  increasing 
happiness  in  store  fur  him. 

Though  of  amiable  disposition  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of 
good  sense  and  philosophy,  Nakhimov  had  many  singulari- 
ties, and  was  at  times  morbidly  shy  even  among  his  mo8t 
intimate  acquaintance.  Another  trait  in  his  character  was 
his  singular  diitidence  of  his  own  literary  talents,  notwith- 
standing that  his  favourite  subjects,  and  those  in  which  he 
best  succeeded,  were  of  a  satirical  cast.  This  turn  for 
caustic  observation  displays  itself  also  in  his  'Fables,'  which 
are  remarkable  fur  their  epigrammatic  point.  Besides  his 
satires  in  verse,  he  wrote  many  pieces  in  prose  that  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  same  spirit,  more  particularly  that  entitled 
•The  Speaking  Monkeys,*  which  was  composed  in  derision 
of  the  attempted  conquest  of  Russia  by  Napoleon,  and 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  Voltaire's  *  Microme- 
gas.*  A  short  memoir  of  him,  with  a  critical  notice  of  his 
chief  productions,  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1818, 
by  Dr.  Maslovitch. 

NAME.    [Noun.] 

NAMEN.    [Namur.] 

NAMES,  PROPER,  are  words  by  which  single  objects 
are  denoted,  as  countries,  rivers,  towns,  men,  &c. 

But  when  we  speak  of  proper  names,  we  mean,  more 
usually,  the  names  of  men ;  and  on  this  subject,  to  which 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  and  especially  such 
proper  names  as  appear  among  ourselves,  it  is  our  intention 
to  offer  a  few  observations. 

In  the  primitive  state  uf  society,  as  soon  as  men  were  so 
far  advanced  as  to  find  the  convenience  of  having  a  verbal 
denotation  of  the  individuals  who  composed  a  tribe,  the  rule 
would  undoubtedly  be,  *  one  man,  one  wurd :'  we  see  this  to  be 
the  case  in  the  uncivilized  tribes ;  and  as  man  is  presented 
to  us  in  very  early  histuric  periods,  we  still  sec  the  same 
system  prevailing.  In  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  which  ascend 
much  higher  thiin  any  which  possess  the  slightest  claim  to 
our  respect  in  any  ulher  nation,  we  find  a  single  word,  as 
Terah,  Abra/iajn,  Beuben,  Aaron^  David,  Solomon,  the  only 
'^^^ignation  of  the  persons  whom  those  words  call  up  before . 


us ;  and  if  in  any  instance  there  is  any  deviation  from  the 
rule,  it  is  for  some  special  reason,  and  we  see  It  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  what  was  the  usual  practice. 

In  the  other  nations,  the  fatners  of  Buropean  oiyilixation^ 
it  was  the  same,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Greece  ;  one  per- 
son, one  word :  and  so  in  the  earliest  periods  to  which  we 
can  ascend  in  the  history  of  the  Latiil  nation,  we  have  rarelf 
more  than  one  Vord  to  denote  one  individual,  or  if  there  U 
a  second  word  etnployed,  it  bespeaks  an  origin  in  something 
which  is  apart  from  the  simple,  colloquial,  and  usual  desig- 
nation of  him. 

In  the  Celtic  and  German  nations  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  same ;  Arminius,  Ariovistus,  and  the  like :  and 
in  Britain,  Caractacus.  The  Saxons  Were  a  nation  in  whom 
this,  the  primitive  svstem,  was  still  prevalent,  not  only  when 
they  first  establishea  a  colony  in  Britain,  but  during  the  whole 
period  when  the  descendants  of  Hengist  held  the  supreme 
authority  in  this  island.  Persons  do,  to  be  sure,  present 
themselves  in  the  pages  of  historians  with  such  additions  as 
Har^oot,  Ironside,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  these  terms  can  be  properly  regarded  as  names, 
and  if  it  is  admitted  that  they  may  be  such,  still  these  are 
only  exceptions,  the  great  mass  of  the  Saxon  population, 
of  whatever  rank,  having  but  one  single  word  by  which  the 
individual  was  denoted,  such  as  Edwin,  Alfred,  Gurth, 
Ulf,  Tosti,  Harold,  and  the  like. 

As  nations  advanced  in  refinement,  the  names  of  the  in- 
dividuals comprising  them  became  more  complex.  Amongst 
the  Romans,  for  instance,  we  have  Publius  Cornelius  iSfci- 
pio  Africanus,  Caius  Julius  Ccesar,  Publius  Ovidius  Xaso  ; 
and  names  of  this  class  formed  the  rule,  at  least  in  families 
which  were  free.  The  slaves  probably  remained  with  the 
single  word  only. 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
principle  on  which  this  new  form  of  personal  denomination 
was  constructed.  A  uniform  principle,  like  that  very  valua- 
ble one  on  which  our  own  personal  nomenclature  is  at  pre- 
sent constructed,  perhaps  did  not  exist,  so  that  our  present 
system  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  invention  of  modem 
nations,  than  as  borrowed  by  them  from  any  of  the  nations 
of  more  antient  civilization. 

The  principle  of  the  modern  system  of  personal  nomencla- 
ture in  our  own  nation  is  this :  to  have  one  name  for  the 
individual,  joined  to  a  second  name,  which  is  common  to 
some  particular  stirps  in  the  great  English  family  to  which 
he  belongs.  We  call  the  two  the  name  and  the  surname. 
We  think  in  these  days  much  more  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former.  But  in  the  more  solemn  acts  of  our  lives,  we 
find  the  proper  consequence  given  to  that  which  is  indeed 
the  name ;  in  baptism,  in  elementary  Christian  instruction, 
at  marriage,  when  the  name  is  the  thing  in  question,  it  is 
that  which  is  properly  the  name,  and  not  the  surname,  which 
is  pronounced ;  John,  Richard,  Anne,  We  may  find  in 
books,  even  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  catalogues  and  indexes  are  sometimes  so  consfnicted, 
that  the  names,  and  not  the  surnames,  are  ranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Philips's  *  Theatrum  Poetarum*  presents  a 
late  instance. 

The  value  of  this  principle  lies  here :  that  it  is  a  simple 
and  easy  mode  of  showing,  to  some  extent,  to  what  family 
an  individual  belongs;  it  promotes  family  union;  but  its 
chief  advantage  lies  in  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  con- 
ducting inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  ancestors  of  per- 
sons who  mav  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  which, 
without  the  indications  afforded  by  identity  of  surname,  could 
be  attended  with  very  Httle  success,  when  it  was  attempted 
to  ascend  beyond  the  recollections  of  pei-sons  still  living. 

This  mode  of  designation,  we  believe,  prevails  in  most  other 
countries  of  modern  Europe.  In  England  it  is  almost  the 
universal  plan.  The  royal  house  of  England  forms  an  excep- 
tion, an  unchangeable  surname  havinsc  never  been  adopted 
by  them.  In  this  respect  the  house  of  Brunswick  is  like  the 
houses  of  Saxe,  Nassau,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  and  a  few  others, 
springing  from  the  persons  who  were  of  prime  note  in  that 
slate  of  society  when  the  rule  was,  *  one  person,  one  word,'  and 
being  afterwards  too  conspicuous  by  rank  and  station  to 
need  any  such  ordinary  mode  of  distinction  as  that  which 
the  adoption  of  an  invariable  addition  to  the  name  would 
have  given  them.  This  was  once  not  peculiar  to  the  roya* 
house  of  England  in  this  island  (the  Stuarts,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, and  perhaps  the  Tudors,  but  not  the  Plantagenets, 
were  a  temporary  exception,  being  families  of  inferior  rank, 
who  were  raised  by  circumstances  to  the  possession  of  the 
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regal  dignity )» for  the  earls,  in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries, 
seem  auo  to  have  disdained  a  practice  which  assimilated 
them  too  nearly  to  the  classes  next  helow  them*  Thus  the 
persons  distinguished  in  Domesday  Book  as  Comitea^  are 
Comes  Hugo,  Comes  Rogerus;  and  never,  we  helieve,  with 
names  of  addition  which  descended  to  their  posterity.  But 
all  these  great  houses  have  become  long  ago  extinct. 

There  is  also  an  exception  to  the  modem  rule,  of  another 
kind.  There  are  still  sopae  remote  and  rudely-cultivated 
districts,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  better  known  by  some 
by  name,  as  of  the  house  in  which  they  live,  or  as  the  son 
of  some  person  well-known,  than  by  any  unvarying  addition 
to  their  name  properly  so  called.  This  is  said  still  (or  at 
least  very  lately)  to  be  the  case  in  some  jmrt^  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  is  certainly  the  case  in  parts  of  Wales, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  education  will  bring 
all  parts  of  tbis  island  into  sutuugation  to  a  plan  which  has 
such  obvious  convenience. 

If  it  is  inquired  when  the  system  on  which  we  now  proceed 
was  first  adopted,  the  fact  wbich  hat  just  been  stated,  that 
even  now  the  system  is  not  universally  prevalent,  will  show, 
what  is  indeed  the  fact,  that,  like  many  other  things,  it  has 
made  its  way  by  degrees.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single 
instance  before  the  Conquest  of  persons  in  genealogical  suc- 
cession bearing  the  same  surname ;  and  it  is  also  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  the  mass  of  the  population  of  England  afler  the 
Conquest,  the  deecendanta  of  the  Saxon  population,  there 
can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  shown  an  instance  of  successive  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  family  bein^  distinguished  by  the 
same  surname  in  the  two  centuries  immediately  succeeding 
the  Conquest  We  have  indeed  but  imperfect  means  of 
pursuing  the  inquiry  for  those  two  centuries.  The  names 
of  the  people  of  those  centuries  lie  buried  in  unprinted 
records  and  cliartularies.  But  if  there  are  exceptions,  and 
Saxon  families  in  these  centuries  to  be  traced  using  an  in- 
variable as  well  as  a  variable  name,  it  is  in  that  remarkable 
class,  who  still  exist  in  no  very  small  number,  who  have 
one  of  the  old  Saxon  appellatives  in  the  place  of  the  sur- 
name, such  as  Tkoroia,  Swaine,  Aldrea,  Thoroughgood 
(Turgot),  Godwin,  and  the  like. 

But  we  find  in  Domesday  Book  that  several  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  other  people  from  the  Continent,  who  became 
settled  in  England  at  the  Conquest,  and  soon  after  that 
event,  are  distinguished  by  names  of  addition,  which  are  not 
merely  personal,  but  napaes  which  were  borne  by  themselves 
and  their  posterity  after  them.  Such  are  Darcy,  Arundel, 
Devereux,  Balliol,  Burun,  Lad,  Perd,  and  others,  people 
just  below  the  rank  of  the  comites,  and  who,  gaining  great 
possessions  and  great  power,  were  afterwards  very  conspicu- 
ous in  English  history.  These  are  the  persons,  we  conceive, 
who  first  set  the  example  of  the  practice  wbich  has  since 
become  all  but  universal  among  us. 

The  disposition  which  always  more  olr  less  exists  to  imi- 
tate what  is  done  by  a  superior,  is  probably  the  principle  to 
which  we  are  to  refer  the  change  in  this  point  which  we 
0nd  to  have  taken  place  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

By  that  time  the  present  system  may  be  said  to  have  been 
pretty  generally  established  in  all  the  well-settled  portions 
of  the  island.  The  statute  of  additions  of  the  1st  Henry 
v.,  by  requiring  that  the  name  and  description  of  the  party 
should  be  exactly  set  forth  in  any  writ  or  indenture,  would 
do  something  to  consolidate  the  system :  and  when  it  was 
required  that  in  all  parishes  a  register  should  be  kept  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  which  was  one  of  the  acts 
of  the  Reformers,  there  was  a  new  check  presented  to  any 
attempts  at  relaxation  in  the  practice. 

But  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteent^i  century  there 

was  much  that  was  unsettled  m  the  personal  nomenclature  of 

England  even  in  families  to  whom  pertained  portions  of  the 

soil.    Thus  in  1406  a  person  describes  himself  as  Willielmus 

JiUuB  Adcd Emmoison,  who  in  1 4 1 6  is  Willielmus  Emmotson  ; 

and  more  remarkably  about  the  same  time,  a  person  who 

\       is  described  as  Johannes  filius    Willielmi  filii  Johannis 

\       de  Hunshel/viipi^wK  soon  after  as  Johannes  Wilson,   About 

the  same  time  we  had  Willielmus  Johnson  Wilkinsony  Wil- 

\       lielmus  Adamson  Magotson,  and  Thomas  Henson  Magot, 

showing  the  present  system  then  in  its  rudiments. 

As  the  system  at  present  existing  made  its  way  by  degrees, 

and  with  much  of  casualty,  so  there  seems  to  have  been 

much  also  of  accident  in  respect  of  the  name  of  addition 

!       which  marked  the  distinction  of  the  stirpes.     There  are 

*      some  of  the  surnames  in  common  use  among  us  for  the 


adoption  of  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  assign  any  satisfac- 
tory reason.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  corrup- 
tion which  many  names  have  undergone,  and  partly  to  the 
strange  additions  which  we  find  in  the  place  of  surnames  in 
early  documents  of  undfbubted  authenticity.  One  of  these 
is  Adam  that  God  made,  whose  addition,  if  he  lived  at  the 
period  when  his  race  first  began  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  system,  would  appear  now  in  some  form  which  would 
probably  foil  the  sagacity  of  the  most  skilfVil  inquirer. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  a  wrong  appre- 
hension of  thQ  origin.  Thus  we  have  the  names  Spring, 
Summer,  Winter;  there  is  no  Autumn.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  names  of  the  seasons  should  become  the 
names  of  families ;  but  in  fact  it  is  not  so,  Spring  being  a 
word  denoting  a  small  grove  of  trees,  so  that  the  name 
classes  with  Wood,  Holt,  and  others  concerning  which  there 
is  no  difficulty ;  while  Summer  and  Winter  are  Summoner 
and  Vintner,  names  derived  from  occupations. 

But  the  great  ipass  of  our  surnames  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained. We  cannot  enter  here  at  large  into  the  subject; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  prosecute 
it,  to  say  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  may  be  referred  to 
one  of  the  five  following  classes : — 

1.  Foreign  names  brought  in  by  settlers  from  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  Scotch  and  Irish  names.  These  desig- 
nate a  very  large  section  of  the  whole  population ;  and  there 
is  a  constant  accession  being  made  to  them  by  the  tide  of 
population  setung  towards  England.  Very  few  of  the 
names  of  this  class  introduced  in  the  early  periods  remain ; 
the  great  majority  being  of  families  who  have  become  settled 
in  England  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

2.  Names  of  locality. — These  are  divisible  into  two  great 
portions :  those  which  are  derived  from  places  of  generic 
names  only,  such  as  Hill,  Dale,  Cliff,  Slack,  Combe,  Grove, 
Shaw,  Frith,  and  many  others,  mostly  monosyllabic,  which 
would  originally  appear  as  John  de  la  Hill,  &c. ;  and  those 
which  are  derived  from  some  specific  place,  as  Atherton, 
Burton,  Denby,  and  thousands  of  others,  there  being 
scarcely  a  town,  village,  or  hamlet  which  has  not  given  its 
name  to  some  English  family. 

3.  Names  of  occupation. — Of  this  class  the  number  is 
very  great.  We  have  Brewer^  Barber,  Smith,  Mason,  in 
short  every  trade  and  every  other  occupation  in  which 
men  engage.  Lost  trades  or  trades  which  have  changed 
their  names  are  preserved  in  the  names  of  families  whose 
ancestor  was  engaged  in  them  at  the  time  when  his  family 
fell  into  the  system.  Thus  we  have  Fletcher,  Girdler,  Fur- 
bisher,  Stringfellow,  Lister,  Walker,  Pargiter,  Webster, 
Taverner,  and  the  like.  We  have  also  Pallisei\  Lander, 
Fhster,  Palfreyman,  Page,  Woodruffe,  Reeve,  Hunter,  which 
were  evidently  at  the  beginning  names  of  occupation.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  such  names  as  Bishop,  Baron,  Earl, 
Lord,  Priest,  King, 

4.  A  large  portion  of  our  personal  nomenclature  is  made 
up  of  surnames  which  are  formed  upon  those  which  we  call 
Christian  names.  Nearly  all  these  appeared  originally  in 
the  form  of  Filius,  &c.,  as  John  son  of  William.  This 
mode  of  designation  has  taken  various  forms.  Thus  on  this 
name  of  William,  there  are  founded  Williams,  Williamson, 
Wills,  Wilson,  Wilks,  Wilkins,  Wilkinson,  Willis,  Wil- 
lison.  Bill,  Bilson,  Wtllet,  Willimot,  WiUmot,  Till,  Tilly, 
Tillot,  Tilson,  Tillotson,  Willy,  each  of  which,  if  written  by 
a  scribe  of  the  middle  ages  in  Latin,  would  be  expressed  by 
the  same  phrase,  Filius  Willielmi,  Other  names  have  an 
equally  numerous  progeny.  To  this  class  may  be  referred 
Ives  and  /re^on  which  eite  Filius  Judei;  Clarkson,  Cook- 
son,  Wnghtson,  which  are  names  formed  not  indeed  on  the 
name,  but  the  profession  of  the  parents. 

It  would  however  be  to  extend  thb  article  to  an  inordi- 
nate length,  even  to  touch  upon  the  subordinate  classes  to 
the  five  great  classes. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  is  that  of  names  which  indicate 
something  peculiar  in  the  personal  appearance  or  mental 
qualities  of  the  person  to  tvhom  they  are  first  given.  Such 
are  Swift,  Long,  White,  Black,  Crump,  Rouse,  Wise,  Good, 
&c. 

Of  the  proportions  in  which  names  of  the  five  classes 
enter  into  the  composition  of  English  society,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  following  analysis  of  896  names, 
found  in  what  was  called  the  *  Fashionable  *  class  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bath.  Throwing  out  162  as  of  uncertain 
origin,  there  remained  734  surnames,  which  give  the  M'^ 
lowing  results  •— <  Digitized  by  VjOOv  IL 
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1.  Foreign  names,  142. 

2.  Names  of  locality.     Generic,  57;   specific,  249. 

Total,  306. 

3.  Names  of  occupation,  79.  • 

4.  Patronymical,   172,   of  which    43  were   Saxon 

names. 

5.  Descriptive,  35. 

The  results  would  be  somewhat  different  in  a  population 
of  a  different  kind.  There  are  six  families  who  have  names 
of  occupation  in  the  English  peerage.  The  number  of  the 
individuals  bearing  the  names  varies  greatly  in  the  five 
classes.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  bearing  the 
name  to  the  name  itself  is  the  lowest  in  the  first  and  second 
classes. 

The  nations  who  contributed  the  142  foreign  names  were 
these : — 
Scots,      44       German,  9      Italian,        2      Poles,  I 
French,  39       Dutch,     6      Portuguese,  2 
Irish,      32       Wdsh,     5      Cornish,       2 

Thus  much  for  the  surname. 

The  names  of  the  antient  Saxon  population  of  England 
were  nearly  all  descriptive  of  some  quality  of  mind  or  body. 
Thus  Edward  is  truth-keeper ;  Wittfred^  win-peace ;  Alfied^ 
all-peace ;  Edmund,  truth-mouth ;  Ailwin,  of  all  beloved ; 
U(f,  wolf.  But  a  great  change  took  place  soon  after  the 
Conquest.  We  see  in  the  names  of  the  Normans  who 
became  settled  in  England  many  which  continued  for  ages 
favourite  names  of  the  English  nation ;  Roger,  Ralph,  Hugh, 
Hum'pkrey,  Geffrey,  Gilbert,  To  them  also  we  owe  the 
introouction  amongst  us  of  names  of  religion.  If  these 
names  existed  at  all  in  England  before  the  Conquest,  they 
were  exceedingly  rare.  In  the  catalogues  of  Saxon  bishops, 
not  one  occurs.  Even  amongst  the  first  race  of  Normans 
they  did  not  abound.  We  find  Adam,  John,  Stephen, 
David,  Peter,  Matthew,  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  But  in 
the  century  and  a  half  after  that  event,  names  of  this  class 
began  to  prevail  in  a  great  degree.  It  was  a  period  of 
extraordinary  Christian  devotion :  the  exertions  in  founding 
monasteries,  building  churches,  and  maintaining  the  war 
against  the  infidels  show  it  In  this  state  of  the  public 
mind  the  new  system  of  taking  names  of  religion  spread 
and  strengthened.  The  names  of  religion  weie  almost 
wholly  firom  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  few  only  being 
taken  firom  the  names  of  persons  who  have  been  eminent 
in  later  times  for  their  Christian  virtues. 

Since  then  little  change  has  taken  place.  A  few  names 
once  common  have  lost  their  popularity ;  a  few  others  have 
been  introduced.  There  have  been  periods  when  names 
somewhat  fantastic  have  had  a  popularity;  such  as  the 
names  of  the  virtues,  as  Patience,  Truth,  Prudence,  Faith, 
bv  which  women  have  been  named ;  Thanl^ful,  Faithful, 
Sabbath,  and  others  more  extraordinary,  have  been  given 
to  men.  Some  went  for  a  time  into  another  extreme,  and 
we  had  Hannibal,  Sdpio,  Ccesar,  and  Hercules. 

We  have  however  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  a  stock  of  what  we  call  Christian 
names.  Our  population  has  increased  to  a  very  great 
extent,  while  our  surnames  have  rather  diminished  than 
the  contrary.  We  should  therefore,  if  we  wish  that  names 
should  be  what  they  are  intended  to  be,  Notamina,  increase 
the  number  of  those  names  out  of  which  we  have  the  power 
ourselves  of  selection.  As  it  is,  with  a  population  of  20  or 
30  millions,  we  have  but  53  names  of  men  which  can  be 
used  without  some  appearance  of  singularity.  Of  these  12 
are  in  more  frequent  use  than  the  rest : — 

John        William    Henry    George     James     Robert 
Thomas   Francis     Charles  Edwturd    Richard  Samuel 

Of  these,  4  are  names  of  religion ;  4  are  names  introduced 
at  the  Conquest ;  3  names  introduced  at  a  later  period  from 
the  nomenclature  of  other  countries;  1  is  pure  Saxon.  Of 
the  41  names  of  secondary  frequency,  28  are  names  of  re- 
ligion; so  that  of  the  53  names  of  men  in  ordinary  use,  32 
are  names  of  religion,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half, 
and  they  are  all  taken  from  the  Scriptures. 

Again,  looking  at  the  53  names  in  respect  of  the  lan- 
guages from  which  they  are  derived,  it  appears  that 

25  are  of  Hebrew  origin, 
19  from  the  various  dialects  of  Western 
Europe, 

5  firom  the  Greek,  and 

4  from  the  Latin. 


There  are  a  multitude  of  names,  once  in  use  in  England, 
which  might  easily  be  revived,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  public  convenience  to  do  so.  Few  persons  have  not 
found  inconvenience  in  some  form  or  other  from  the  want 
of  suffi^iient  distinctness  in  the  name  he  bears.  Thus  a 
little  time  ago  there  were  two  antiquarian  Chalmers* ;  two 
Parkes  upon  the  bench ;  two  Whitakers,  both  clergymen, 
and  both  writers  on  Lancashire  topography:  some  time 
ago  there  were  two  Dr.  John  Thomas's,  both  chaplains  to 
the  king,  and  both  bishops;  and  two  Dr.  Grays,  both 
divines,  both  writers  in  their  own  profisssion,  both  connected 
with  historic  literature  and  poe^,  and  both  engaged  in 
controversies  with  Warburton.  This  occasions  confusbn. 
To  change  a  surname  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  process ; 
the  cheapest  and  simplest  remedy  is  to  give  a  name  at 
baptism  which  will  be  marked  and  remembered,  as  Basil 
Hall.  Of  neglected  names  there  are,  Austin,  Allan,  Aubrey, 
Arnold,  Baldumn,  Blase,  Barnard,  Fabian,  Ferdinand,  Jasce- 
line.  Miles,  Sylvester,  Theobald,  Theodore,  and  a  host  of 
others.  But  it  might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ment, whether  some  facilities  should  not  be  afforded  for  in- 
creasing our  very  scanty  stock  of  surnames  by  the  revi^-al 
of  many  which  are  now  extinct  and  lost  in  persons  who 
descena  fi:om  those  who  bore  them. 

N  AMUR,  the  French  name  for  NAMEN,  a  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  botmded  on  the  north  by  Brabant, 
on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Li^,  on  the  south-east  by 
Luxemburg,  on  the  south  by  France  (department  of  Arden- 
nes), and  on  the  east  by  Hainault  Its  ^^test  length  fixwn 
north  to  south  is  55  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
42  miles;  iU  area  is  366,181  hecUres,  eoual  to  904,467 
English  acres,  or  1413  square  miles,  and  is  thus  employed 
In  cultivation  .  .  181,306  hectares. 
Marshes  and  waste  land      48,343  „ 

Woods  and  foresU     .         125,541  „ 

Sites  of  buildings      .  1,277  „ 

Roads  and  streets     •  7,523  „ 

Rivers  and  streams  •  1,658  „ 

Undescribed  •     .     •  533  „ 


366,181      hectares. 

The  province  is  watered  by  the  Maas,  the  Sambre,  the 
Lesse,  and  several  small  streams,  by  which  it  is  traversed  in 
all  directions.  Hie  Maas  enters  Namur  from  France,  near 
the  town  of  Givet,  and  runs  north-north-east  about  9  miles 
to  Dinant,  when  it  flows  to  the  north-north-west  for  17 
miles  to  the  city  of  Namur,  and  turning  to  the  east-north- 
east, enters  the  province  of  Lidge  at  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  Namur.  The  Sambre  enters  the  province  from 
Hainault  about  10  miles  east  of  Namur,  at  which  city  it 
falls  into  the  Maas.  The  Lesse  enters  Namur  from  Lux- 
emburg at  Palizeul,  and  flowing  first  to  the  north,  and 
then  to  the  north-east,  falls  into  the  Maas  a  short  distance 
south  of  Dinant. 

The  soil  of  the  province  is  generally  fertile,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  an  unctuous  marl,  but  without  any  great 
depth.    Of  tne  three  arrondissemens  or  districts  into  which 
the  province  is  divided,  viz.  Namur,  Dinant,  and  Philippe- 
ville,  that  of  Namur  is  the  most  productive,  the  other  two 
being  more  stoney.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,   hemp,  flax,  and  chicory.     The 
grain  harvests  do  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  consumption 
of  the  province.    There  are  few  natural  meadows  in  the 
district  of  Namur,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  province 
the  meadows  are  the  most  profitable  of  the  lands.  Artificial 
grasses  are  dso  much  cultivated,  especially  trefoil  in  the 
district  of  Namur.  Wood  grows  abundantly  in  the  province. 
The  trees  are  principally  oak  (the  bark  of  which  forms  an 
article  of  export),  beech,  ash,  hornbeam,  birch,  and  haxeL 
With  the  exception  of  the  oak  trees,  which  are  used  for 
building  purposes,  the  wood  which  is  cut  is  converted  into 
charcoal  for  the  use  of  smelting  furnaces.    A  great  many 
plantations  have  been  made  of  late  years,  especially  in 
places  where,  through  a  want  of  depth  in  the  soil,  its  culti- 
vation cannot  be  profitably  conducted.    The  breeding  of 
draught  horses  forms  an  important  branch  of  rui*al  occupa- 
tion ;  they  are  at  once  strong  and  active,  and  the  farmers 
are  careful  to  preserve  the  breed  unmixed.   Great  numbers 
of  swine  are  bred,  and  are  mostly  sold  to  itinerant  dealers. 
Near  to  Dinant  some  are  killed  and  salted  for  exportation. 
The  farmers  occasionally  sufier  from  the  visits  of  wolves^ 
and  there  are  great  numbers  of  foxes,  rats,  weaxles,  and 
polecats. 
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The  mineral  productions  of  the  province  are  iron,  lead, 
coal,  marble,  ana  potters*  clay.  The  quantity  of  iron  made 
in  the  course  of  a  year  is  stated  to  be  30,250  tons,  nearly  the 
vrhole  of  which  is  smelted  with  wood  charcoal*  requiring 
annually  the  produce  of  6000  to  7000  hectares  (16,000  acres). 
The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  iron- works  is  91 3,  in 
addition  to  miners,  wood-cutters,  charcoal-burners,  wag- 
goners, ^0.,  amounting  to  13,700  persons.  The  lead-mines 
which  are  near  the  city  of  Namur  have  been  open  since 
1619,  but  their  working  has  been  discontinued  at  various 
times.  These  mines  are  worked  by  a  company,  who  employ 
in  them  about  200  men.  No  return  of  the  produce  has 
been  given.  The  coal-field  of  this  province  has  already 
been  sufficiently  described.  [Belgium.]  Tlie  marble  quar- 
ried in  Namur  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  and 
gives  employment  in  sawing  and  polishing  it  to  a  great  num- 
ber o^  persons.  It  is  of  various  colours,  red,  grey,  blue,  and 
black ;  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  raised  is  exported  to 
France.  The  potters*  clay  found  in  the  province  is  used 
chiefly  at  Namur  and  Ardenne. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  of  industry  alreadv  mentioned, 
Namur  contains  the  only  copper-works  in  Belgium.  The 
raw  material  is  procured  chiefly  from  Sweden,  and  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  the  manufactured  goods  is  found  in 
France. 

The  province  of  Namur  contains  only  five  towns, 
Namur,  Ardenne,  Dinant,  Fosse,  and  Philippeville.  With 
the  exception  of  the  capital,  they  are  all   inconsiderable 

S laces.  Ardenne  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
laas.  near  to  the  border  of  Lidge,  in  50**  30'  N.  lat  and 
5*'  4'  £.  long.  Its  population  in  1837  was  4314.  Various 
kinds  of  earthenware  are  made  in  the  town,  and  there  is 
a  paper-miU  in  which  140  workmen  are  employed.  Dinant 
is  likewise  situated  on  the  Maas,  in  SO*'  17'  N.  lat  and  4° 
54'  £.  long.  Its  population  in  1837  was  5033.  They  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  woollen  doths,  paper,  and  hats, 
and  in  cutting  and  polishing  marble.  Fosse,  a  small  town 
with  2722  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  SO"*  22'  N.  lat.  and  4*" 
42'  £.  long.,  about  9  miles  south-west  of  Namur.  The  coal- 
mines and  marble-quarries  in  the  vicinity  give  employment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Philippeville,  in  SO""  12'  N.  lat. 
and  4^  32'  £.  bng.,  although  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  has  only  1 127  inhabitants.  It  h  built  on  an  eminence 
9nd  fortified :  the  walls  form  an  irregular  pentagon.  The 
town  is  composed  of  ten  wide  well-paved  streets. 

The  population  of  the  province,  on  January  1,  1838,  was 
229«665.  The  movement  of  the  population  during  1837  was 
08  follows  :— 
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Marriages  .         •         •  1673 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  province  was  then  43^096, 
and  of  separate  fomilies  46,995.  With  the  exception  of  about 
400,  the  whole  population  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

NAMUR  (in  Flemish,  Namen),  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  is  situated  in  50**  28'  N.  lat.  and  4**  48'  E. 
long.,  at  the  contlueQce  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Maas.  It 
is  considered  to  be  the  strongest  fortress  in  Belgium.  It  is 
entered  by  eleven  gates ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean ; 
the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  a  bluish  stone  and  are  slated. 
There  are  several  squares ;  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Maas, 
the  other  over  the  Sambre ;  and  six  churches,  one  of  which 
is  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Aubin.  This  is  a  fine  build- 
ing of  modern  architecture ;  the  front  is  ornamented  with 
twenty  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  a  cornice  which 
bears  several  statues  of  white  marble.  On  either  side  of 
the  great  altar  are  fine  statues  in  Carrara  marble,  represent- 
ing St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This  building  was  begun  in 
1750,  and  finished  in  1767. 

The  situation  of  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of  two  naviga- 
ble rivers,  is  favourable  to  commerce.  The  two  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  and 
tanning.  Great  numbers  of  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
sieighbouring  collieries,  marble-quarries,  and  mines  of  iron 
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and  lead.  There  are  four  cattle-fairs  held  in  the  year,  in 
February,  May,  July,  and  November.  The  great  fair  be- 
gins the  2nd  of  July,  and  lasts  fifteen  days. 

The  castle  of  Namur  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  for  more  than  four  centuries 
thereafter  the  city  was  of  very  insignificant  dimensions. 
Early  in  the  eleventh  century,  imder  the  reigns  of  Albert  I. 
and  II.,  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Namur  had  attained  its  present  dimen- 
sions. 

This  fortress  has  sustained  several  sieges,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  was  successfully  undertaken  by  Louis 
XIV.,  assisted  by  the  renowned  Vauban,  in  1692.  The 
French  maintained  themselves  for  three  years  in  the  for- 
tress, to  the  defences  of  which  they  made  several  additions. 
On  the  3rd  July,  1695,  the  town  was  invested  by  the 
English  under  William  III.  The  garrison,  under  the  Mar- 
shal de  Boufflers,  consisted  of  14,000  men,  but  the  attack 
was  so  fierce,  that  the  marshal  capitulated  on  the  4th  of 
August.  Namur  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  count 
of  Nassau  in  1704;  it  was  ceded  to  Austria,  in  1713,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  Holland  in  1715.  In  1746  it  was 
taken  by  France,  but  was  restored  to  Austria,  under  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  The  fortifications  were 
demolished  by  Joseph  II.  in  1784,  but  were  afterwards  re- 
stored. It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  retaken  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  following  year,  and  falling  again  into 
the  hands  of  France  in  1794,  was  constituted  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  so  continued 
until  1814,  when  the  Netherlands  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
France.  Namur  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  battle  in 
1815,  between  the  French  and  Prussians. 

The  population  of  the  city,  on  January  1,  1838,  was 
20,480. 

NANCY,  or  NANCI,  an  important  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Meurthe,  situated  on  the  left 
bankoftheMeurthe,  172  miles  east  of  Paris  in  a  direct 
line,  or  206  miles  by  the  road  through  Epernay,  Chaions- 
sur-Marne,  and  Bar-le-Duc;  in  48**  41' N.  lat.  and  6"*  12' 
£.  long. 

Nancy  is  not  luiown  to  have  existed  before  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  especially  in  the 
struggle  in  which  Ren6  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  had  to  engage 
with  Charles  le  Temeraire,  duke  of  Bourgogne  [Bour- 
ooonb],  for  the  possession  of  his  duchy.  It  was  under  ihe 
walls  of  this  town  (Jan.,  1477)  that  Charles  experienced 
his  last  fktal  defeat,  in  which  he  fell.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  (A.D.  1 633)  it  was  taken  by  that  prince  from 
Charles  III.  or  IV.,  the  then  reigning  duke  of  Lorraine. 
The  fortifications  were  demolishea  on  the  restoration  of  the 
town  to  the  dukes  of  Lorraine. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  plain  at  the 
foot  of  wooded  and  vine-covered  hills.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  old  town  on  the  north  and  the  new  town  on  the 
south.  The  old  town  retains  some  portions  of  the  old  for- 
tifications :  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  new 
town,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  wide  and  straight  streets,  lined  with  good  houses  : 
the  stateliness  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  its  squares  and  public  walks,  render  Nancy  one  of 
the  handsomest,  though  it  is  one  of  the  dullest,  of  the  great 
towns  of  France.  La  Place  Royale  is  the  finest  of  the 
squares:  one  side  is  formed  by  the  town  hall  (one  of  the 
handsomest  in  France),  containing  a  gallery  of  pictures; 
two  other  sides  are  occupied  by  the  office  of  the  prefect,  the 
custom-house,  the  theatre,  and  some  private  nouses.  In 
the  angles  of  the  square  are  four  fountains,  and  in  fi*ont  of 
the  town-hall  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Stanislas  Leck- 
zinsky,  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  Louis  XV.  Two  streets  run 
in  a  direct  line  from  this  square  to  two  of  the  town-gates, 
built  like  triumphal  arches.  The  cathedral  is  not  remark- 
able, except  for  a  portal  with  a  triple  row  of  columns,  and 
for  the  high  altar.  The  little  church  of  Bon  Secours,  in 
the  suburb  of  St.  Pierre,  is  adorned  by  the  monuments  of 
Stanislas  Leckzinsky  and  his  wife.  This  church  was  erected 
by  Stanislas  to  replace  one  built  by  Ren^  II.,  on  the  spot 
where  Charles  of  Bourgogne  fell.  There  are  fine  barracks 
both  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  an  Exchange,  and  other  public 
buildings.  In  the  old  town  is  the  antient  Gothic  castle, 
the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine ;  and  adjacent 
to  it  is  a  small  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  ducal  family.    The  tomb  of  Ren6  II.  and  soma 
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others  are  in  the  church  haelf ;  others  are  in  a  round  cha- 
pel attached  to  the  choir.  This  chaoel  ^ras  restored  in  1822, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  French  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments :  it  is  lighted  by  some  stained-glass  windows  in  the 
cupola  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  and  contains  seven  mar- 
ble tombs  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dukes  of  Lorrain^ 
or  members  of  their  family,  a  marble  altar  on  which  is  a 
sculpture  of  Christ  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  remains  of  several  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine 
lie  in  the  vault  beneath. 

The  population  of  Nancy,  in  1826,  was  29,122  for  the 
commune;  in  1831  it  was  29,001  for  the  town,  and  29,783 
ibr  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  31,445  for  the  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  manufacture  hosiery,  hats,  and 
§  loves ;  and  embroider  muslin.  This  latter  branch  of  in- 
ustry  employs  many  hands;  the  embroidery  is  sent  to 
Paris  and  to  the  colonies.  They  spin  cotton  yarn  by  the 
agency  of  steam ;  and  make  coarse  woollen  cloth,  calico, 
muslin,  and  other  cotton  goods.  Some  chemical  prepara- 
tions are  manufactured;  also  vermicelli,  liqueurs,  paper- 
hangings,  and  earthenware.  There  are  several  establish- 
ments in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  for  spinning  woollen- 
yarn  and  weaving  muslin  and  calico;  besides  tan-milb, 
tanyards,  dye-houses,  breweries,  and  oil-presses.  There  is 
near  the  town  a  largo  bed  of  stone  well  adapted  for  litho- 
graphic printing.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  the  various  manu- 
factured articles ;  and  in  grain,  wine,  brandv,  wool,  and  iron. 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  twenty  days, 

Nancy  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends 
the  department  of  Meurthe,  and  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Besan9on ;  of  a  Cour  Royale,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion comprehends  the  departments  of  Meurthe,  Meuse,  and 
Vosges ;  of  a  subordinate  justice  oourt  and  a  oommercial 
tribunal ;  and  of  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government 
offices.  There  are  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  a  house  of  correction. 

There  is  a  public  library  of  23,000  volumes ;  and  there 
are  libraries  attached  to  the  bishopric  the  Cour  Royale,  and 
the  high  school.  There  are  a  rich  museum,  a  cabinet  of 
natund  history,  and  a  botanic  garden ;  an  academic  univer- 
sitaire,  a  high  school,  and  a  seminary  for  the  priesthood ;  a 
school  of  design,  and  a  secondary  school  or  medicine ;  a 
central  affricultural  society,  a  royal  society  of  sciences  and 
arts,  an  elementary  Protestant  school,  a  Bible  society,  and 
a  society  formed  by  the  wealthier  Jews  of  the  department 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  children  of  their  nation  in  the 
useful  arts. 

Nancy  was  the  native  town  of  Marshal  Bassompierre,  of 
Claude  Lorraine  the  painter,  of  Calmet  the  Benedictine, 
and  other  eminent  men. 

The  arrondissement  of  Nancy  has  an  area  of  551  square 
miles,  and  contains  187  communes ;  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  127,944;  in  1836  it  was  129,841. 

NANGASAKI.    [Japan.] 

NANI'NiV,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  consisting  of 
the  phanorbicular  species  of  Helix,  with  larjje  umbilici,  in- 
cluded in  the  subgenus  Helicella  of  De  i*6russac  The 
animal  was  first  discovered  and  figured  by  Greneral  Hard- 
wicke  in  1797.  Mr.  Gray  characterizes  the  genus,  and 
enumerates  the  species  in  the '  Zoological  Proceedings  for 
1834.' 

NANING  is  the  name  of  a  country  which  up  to  1832 
was  possessed  by  a  Malay  chief,  who  was  tributary  to  the 
British  province  of  Malacca.  In  the  year  1832  Naning  was 
annexed  to  that  province,  the  chief  having  risen  in  rebellion 
against  the  East  Indian  government.  It  lies  at  the  back  of 
the  other  territories,  and  separates  them  from  the  small  king- 
doms of  Rumbowe  and  Johole.  It  extends  north  and  south 
about  40  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  miles,  which 
gives  an  area  of  400  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  extent  of 
the  county  of  Bedford.  The  surface  is  undulating,  inter- 
spersed with  high  knolls  thickly  clothed  with  jungle;  the 
hollows  or  flats  between  the  undulations,  where  the  water 
lodges  in  the  rainy  season,  average  seventy  or  eighty  yards  in 
width,  and  either  form  a  swamp  or  paddy  ground.  The 
soil  on  the  high  grounds  is  red  and  generally  gravelly ;  on 
the  flaU  it  is  soft  and  whitish.  Water  is  plentiful,  and 
may  easily  be  got  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  rising  grounds.  The  chief  products 
are  rice,  timber,  and  fruits;  pepper  and  gamboge  are 
cultivated.  Among  the  fruits  are  mangosteens,  pine-apples, 
jack-trees,  and  many  other  kinds.  There  are  forty-five 
species  of  trees  in  the  jungle,  of  which  the  fruit  is  edible. 


A  small  portion  of  gold  it  found*  and  tin  in  oonsiderttble 
quantities.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1829,  the  pomt- 
lation  amounted  to  3456,  probably  males,  as  it  is  added 
that  1800  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  They  are  Malays, 
profess  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  live  in  villagiM,  of 
which  the  largest,  called  Sabany,  contains  148  houses. 
(Moor*8  Notices  (^the  Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1 837.) 
NANKEEN,  a  description  of  cotton  doths,  usually  of  a 
yellow  colour,  imported  from  China,  and  taking  their  name 
from  the  city  of  Nankin*  in  which  great  quantities  of  them 
are  made.  The  peculiar  colour  of  these  cloths  is  natural 
to  the  cotton- wool  of  which  they  are  made,  and  not  the  effect 
of  any  dye.  White  cloths  of  similar  texture  are  imported 
from  China,  and  these,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  yellow 
cloths,  are  called  white  nankeens.  Nankeen  cloths  were 
formerly  very  much  used  in  England  for  gentlemen's 
summer  clothing,  but  better  fobrics  of  home  manufac- 
ture being  now  procurable  at  lower  prio<M,  these  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Chinese  goods.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  the  annual  importation  of  nankeen  cloths  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  China,  has  exceeded  990,000  pieces ; 
but  the  quantity  brought  in  1838  was  under  60,000  pieces, 
and  the  creator  part  of  these  was  re-exported. 

NANKIN,  a  town  in  China,  on  the  south  hank  of  the 
river  Yantse-kiang,  near  32°  N.  lat,  and  117**  E.  long.,  and 
about  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  at  some  remote  period  sea-vessels  were  able  to  ascend 
the  river  to  the  town,  but  the  very  low  and  swampy  shore 
which  extends  in  these  parts  along  the  Hoang-Hay  (Yellow 
Sea)  renders  this  statement  improbable.  This  town  was 
the  capital  of  the  empire  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  at  that  time  the  largest  town  on  the  globe.  To 
give  an  idea  of  its  then  extent,  the  Chinese  historical  reoords 
say,  that  if  two  horsemen  were  to  go  out  in  the  morning  at 
the  same  gate,  and  were  to  gallop  round  by  opposite  ways, 
they  would  not  meet  before  night.  This  is  certainly  an 
exaggeration.  The  Jesuits,  when  surveving  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  plan  of  it,  found  that  the  circuit  of 
the  exterior  walls  was  37  lies,  or  nearly  20  miles ;  and  this 
agrees  pretty  well  with  the  diascription  given  by  Ellis,  who 
estimates  the  distance  between  the  gate  near  the  river  and 
the  Porcelain  Tower  at  about  six  miles,  and  says  that  an 
area  of  not  less  than  thirty  miles  was  diversified  with  groves, 
houses,  cultivation,  and  hills,  and  enclosed  within  the  exte- 
rior wall,  which  forms  an  irregular  polygon.  But  the  wh<^ 
of  this  area  is  not  covered  with  houses  built  in  regular 
streets ;  only  about  one-fourth  of  it  at  present  is  covert  by 
the  town,  which  occupies  that  part  which  is  farthest  from 
the  river,  and  is  about  six  miles  from  its  banks. 

The  town  began  to  decrease  when  Kublai-khan  removed 
the  Imperial  residence  to  Pekin,  and  still  more  rapidly 
when  the  six  great  tribunals,  which  for  some  time  were 
kept  at  Pekin  and  Nankin,  were  attached  to  the  court  at 
Pekin.  When  this  took  place  the  name  of  the  town  Nan- 
kin (the  southern  court)  was  changed  into  that  of  Kian- 
ning-foo,  as  it  is  now  always  called  in  public  documents, 
though  the  people  continue  to  call  it  Nankin. 

The  present  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  run- 
ning parallel  to  one  another,-  and  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  smaller  ones.  Through  one  of  the  larger  streets 
a  narrow  channel  flows,  which  is  crossed  at  intervals  by 
bridges  of  a  single  arch.  The  streets  are  not  spacious,  but 
have  the  appearance  of  unusual  cleanliness.  The  part 
within  the  walls,  which  is  now  only  occupied  by  garoens 
and  bamboo  groves,  is  still  crossed  by  paved  roads,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  whole  area  was  once  built 
upon. 

None  of  the  buildings  of  Nankin  ai*e  distinguished  by 
their  architecture,  except  some  of  the  gates,  and  the  famous 
Porcelain  Tower,  which  is  attached  to  one  of  the  pagodas 
or  temples.  This  building  is  octagonal,  and  of  a  consMlerable 
height  in  proportion  to  its  base,  the  height  being  more  than 
200  feet,  while  each  side  of  the  base  measures  only  40  feet 
It  consists  of  nine  stories,  all  of  eaual  height,  except  the 
ground-floor,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest.  Each 
story  consists  of  one  saloon,  with  painted  ceilings;  inside 
along  the  walls  statues  are  placed.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  gildod.  The  material  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  a 
highly  polished  stone ;  but  probably  it  is  composed  of  bricks 
made  of  a  fine  clay,  susceptible  of  impressions,  as  the  figures 
show  which  appear  on  them.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  wall 
they  are  white,  and,  according  to  Ellis,  are  merely  the  white 
bricks  frequently  used  in  China.    At  the  tenuinatioa  of 
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•vdry  story,  a  roof  built  in  the  Chinese  ftu^ion  projects 
some  f^t  on  the  outside,  and  under  it  is  a  passage  round 
the  tower.  At  the  projecting  corners  of  these  roof^  small 
bells  are  futened,  which  sound  with  the  slightest  breeze. 
On  the  summit  of  the  tower  is  an  ornament  in  the  form  of 
the  cone  of  a  ftr-tree:  it  is  said  to  be  of  pold,  but  probably 
is  only  gilt ;  it  rests  immediately  upon  a  pinnade,  with  seve- 
ral rings  round  it  This  tower  is  said  to  have  been  nine- 
teen years  in  building,  and  to  have  cost  400,000  taels. 

Hie  population  of  'Nankin^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  hzve  been 
once  four  millions,  is  now  probably  reduced  to  300,000. 
It  still  has  a  great  number  of  manunctures,  especially  silk 
and  crapes,  and  carries  on  a  very  oonaid^rable  oommerce, 
being  situated  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  empire. 
Through  the  ports  of  Soo-cheou*fbo  and  6hang-hae  it 
receives  great  quantities  of  eorn  and  othei"  articles.  They 
are  brought  by  water  to  Nankin,  as  there  are  several  canals 
which  connect  the  town  with  tfie  river,  which  is  five  or  six 
miles  fVom  it  in  a  straight  line.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Jesuits  this  city  is  also  famous  as  the  seat  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  fdrnishes  more  doctors  and  great 
mandarins  than  many  more  populous  cities  together.  It 
has  also  the  greatest  number  of  libraries,  and  the  numerous 
booksellers'  snops  are  well  stocked  with  the  best  publica- 
tions. The  paper  made  here  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
empire. 

(Du  Halde's  History  cf  China;  Ellis's  Jourrud  of  the 
late  Embassy  to  China.) 

NANNI,  GIOVANNI,  ealled  Giovanni  di  Udine,  was 
bom  at  Udine,  in  1490.  He  studied  first  in  the  school  of 
Giorgione,  and  afterwards  passed  to  that  of  Raphael,  under 
whose  direction  he  executed  the  greater  part  of  the  stuccoes 
and  grotesque  ornaments  in  the  bggie  and  other  apart- 
ments of  the  Vatican.  He  is  considered  as  the  most  emi- 
nent in  this  branch  of  the  art.  His  bowers,  plants,  and 
foliage,  his  aviaries,  with  birds  of  every  description,  are  so 
true  to  nature  as  almost  to  deceive  the  eye  by  the  closeness 
of  the  imitation.  After  the  sack  of  Rome  he  visited  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and  many  of  his  works  are  at  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  Udine.  He  died  in  1464,  at  the  age  of  70.  Vasari 
frequently  calls  him  *  Ricamatori.' 

NANO'DES.      [PSITTACIDJE.] 

NANTES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loire  lui^rieure,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Loire,  in  47'  13' N.  lat.  and  l"  34' W.  long.;  208  miles 
from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  west-south-west,  or  231  miles 
by  the  road  through  Versailles,  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  and 
Aneers. 

N  antes  is  a  very  antient  town :  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  the  capital  of  the  Namnetes,  a  Celtic  people,  under  the 
name  of  Condevicnum,  a  name  which  was  superseded  about 
the  time  of  the  downfkl  of  the  Roman  empire  b^  that  of  Nam- 
netes, whence  the  modern  Nantes.  In  the  nmth  and  tentH 
centuries  it  was  six  times  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  North- 
men, and  continued  desolate  for  thirty  years.  In  a.d.  1598 
Henri  IV.,  who  had  come  into  Bretagne  to  appease  the 
troubles  excited  by  the  duke  of  Mercoeur  [Bretagne], 
issued  from  this  town  an  edict  granting  various  privileges  to 
his  Protestant  subjects.  This  edict,  commonly  known  as 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  In  the 
Vendean  war,  the  town  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  insurgents 
computed  to  amount  to  80,000 :  the  inhabitants,  with  some 
troops  of  the  line  in  the  town,  succeeded  in  repelling  them. 
Nantes  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  of  Carrier, 
the  most  ferocious  of  the  agents  employed  at  that  time  by 
the  revolutionary  government.  Madame  La  Roche  Jac- 
craelln  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  were  drowned  or 
snot  or  died  in  prison  at  25,000. 

The  old  town  of  Nantes  was  almost  entirely  compre- 
hended in  the  angle  formed  by  the  north  bank  of  the  Liire 
and  the  east  bank  of  its  tributary  the  Erdre :  a  small  part 
of  the  old  town  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  extended 
across  the  Erdre  to  the  opposite  bank,  on  which  the  suburb 
of  Lb  Marchys  is  situated.  The  suburbs  of  St.  Clement 
and  Richebourg  are  east  of  the  town  in  the  angle  of  the 
rivers,  the  latter  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  Loire. 
The  suburb  of  Les  Ponts  (the  bridges)  comprehends  the 
islands  of  the  Loire  opposite  the  town,  across  which  islands 
a  chain  of  bridges  and  causeways  communicates  with  the 
aubutb  of  St.  Jacques,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The 
quay  of  La  Fosse  extends  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire, 
i^est  of  the  town :  it  is  planted  with  trees  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  length,  and  is  lined  with  handsome  houses  with 


balconies,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  another 
suburb.  The  ramparts  of  Nantes  have  been  almost  en-* 
tirely  removed  t  the  two  promenades  of  St.  Andrd  and  St. 
Pierre,  which  form  one  line  extending  from  the  Erdre  to 
the  Loire,  are  on  or  near  the  site  of  one  portion ;  and  the 
boulevard,  a  public  walk,  west  of  the  Erdre,  is  on  or  near 
the  site  of  another  portion.  The  antient  castle  of  the  dukes 
of  Bretagne,  a  stately  and  massive  building,  is  at  the  south- 
eastern point  of  the  old  town,  on  the  Loire.  By  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fortifications,  Nantes  and  its  suburbs  have 
become  one  town :  the  space  between  the  quay  of  La  Fosse 
and  the  suburb  Le  Marchys  has  been  filled  with  streets  and 
squares,  forming  Le  Quartier  Neuf,  or  New  Quarter ;  and 
various  other  improvements  have  been  effected  and  are  still 
going  on. 

The  streets  are  generally  well  laid  out  and  paved ;  and 
the  houses  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  and  roofea  with  slate. 
There  are  about  twenty  places  or  squares,  which  are  regu* 
larly  laid  out :  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Place  Graslin  are 
adorned  with  handsome  liouses  of  uniform  design.  Part  of 
the  old  town  however  yet  retains  the  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty 
streets,  and  the  old  blaek-looking  houses,  frioed  in  some  in- 
stances with  a  sombre  covering  of  slates,  whieh  were  for- 
merly characteristic  of  the  whole  place.  The  street  La 
Poissonnerie  (Fish-street)  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
relies  of  the  olden  time :  the  upper  parts  of  the  houses  pro- 
ject so  as  nearly  to  meet  across  the  street. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
episcopal  palace ;  the  prefect's  office  (fbrmerly  theChambre 
des  Comptes),  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  the  Bourse  or  Eiichange, 
the  theatre,  the  mint,  the  prison  of  BoulTay,  the  hospitals 
of  Le  Sanitat  and  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  the  Salorgos  (now  used  as 
a  depOt  for  merchandise  of  all  sorts),  the  corn-market,  &c. 

The  cathedral  is  just  within  the  line  of  the  antient  ram- 
parts on  the  east  side  of  the  town:  it  has  nev^  been 
finished ;  the  nave  only  was  erected :  the  west  front  has 
three  doorways,  and  is  adorned  with  sculptures  in  high 
relief,  which  were  much  defaced  during  the  Revolution ;  it  is 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  two  towers,  which  have 
never  been  finished;  they  rise  little  above  the  level  of  the 
roof:  one  of  them  is  crowned  with  a  lantern  or  turret  built 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  on  the  movements  of  the 
Vendean  insurgents.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is  fine ;  it  is 
not  of  great  extent,  but  is  very  lofty :  the  transepts  and 
choir  were  never  built  to  correspond  with  the  nave ;  but  the 
hea\7,  low,  and  dark  choir  of  a  much  more  antient  building 
of  the  sixth  century  was  adjusted  to  the  nave  in  the  seven- 
teenth century :  the  communication  is  by  a  modern  portico. 
The  cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Fran9oi3  II.,  last  duke 
of  Bretagne.  The  episcopal  palace,  which  adjoins  the  ca- 
thedral, has  the  appearance  of  a  common  parsonage-house. 
The  prefect's  office  has  two  good  fronts,  the  principal  to- 
wards the  cathedral,  the  other  towards  the  river;  each  front 
is  adorned  with  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns.  The  corn- 
market  is  a  large,  modern,  and  tolerably  handsome  building : 
above  it  is  the  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  The  ex- 
change is  adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  with  the  statues  of 
four  of  the  most  eminent  seamen  whom  France  has  pro- 
duced, viz.,  Duquesne,  Jean  Bart,  Duquay-Trouin,  and 
Cassard;  and  with  a  number  of  allegorical  statues.  The 
hospital  of  Le  Sanitat  is  partly  a  receptacle  for  decayed 
townsmen,  who  here  obtain  lodging  and  board  at  a  very  low 
rate,  and  partly  a  lunatic  asylum.  There  are  no  fountains 
in  Nantes;  but  the  town  is  adorned  by  several  public 
walks ;  there  is  a  departmental  column  70  feet  high,  and 
in  the  Place  Louis  XVI.  is  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  that  kine.  There  are  a  number  of  bridges,  some  of 
them  over  tne  fosse  of  the  antient  ramparts,  now  forming  a 
ravine  or  deep  valley  in  the  town ;  others  across  the  Ernre 
or  the  arms  of  the  Loire.  There  are  several  low  islands  in 
this  latter  river  opposite  Nantes;  that  of  Feydeau  is  nearest 
to  the  town,  of  wnich  indeed  it  forms  part ;  the  others  are 
the  lie  Gloriette  and  the  He  de  la  Biesse,  divided  by  the 
arms  of  the  river  into  three  parts.  Communication  is  main- 
tained between  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  by  bridges 
from  one  island  to  another. 

The  population  of  Nantes,  in  1826,  was  71,739  for  the 
commune;  iu  1831  it  was  77,992  for  the  town,  or  87,191  for 
the  commune;  in  1836  it  was  75,895  for  the  commune.  It 
derives  its  importance  and  prosperity  from  its  situation  on 
the  Loire,  whici  forms  its  port.  The  tide  flows  up  to 
Nantes,  but  its  rise  in  ordinary  tides  is  only  about  5  feet ; 
and  in  winter  it  is  imperceptible,  being  then  counteracted 
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by  the  forcd  of  the  stream.  Vessels  of  200  tons  come  up 
to  Nantes  at  spring-tides ;  at  other  times  only  vessels  of 
100  tons  or  less  can  get  up.  Larger  vessels  either  remain 
at  PaimboBuf,  25  miles  lower  down,  or  at  least  discharge 
part  of  their  cargo  there.  The  quays  at  Nantes  extend 
along  the  river  side  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
suburb  Richebourg  to  the  western  or  lower  extremity  of 
the  quarter  of  La  Fosse. 

There  are  quays  all  round  the  He  Feydeau  and  in  one 
part  of  the  He  Gloriette,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  Erdre, 
which  expands  into  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  resembling  a  lake, 
with  its  banks  adorned  with  country-houses :  it  is  navigable 
to  Nort,  12  or  13  miles  above  Nantes.  The  merchants  of 
Nantes  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  the  punctual  fulfilment 
of  their  commercial  engagements :  they  were  formerly  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  slave-trade ;  and  during  the  last 
general  war  a  hundred  privateers  were  fitted  out  here. 
The  manufactures  are  considerable,  and  include  coarse 
woollen  cloth  and  flannel,  calico,  handk^xshiefs,  fustian, 
bed-ticking,  and  other  cotton  or  hnen  fabrics.  There  are 
copper-founderies,  and  iron-works  for  making  chain-cables, 
casting  cannon,  and  furnishing  other  articles  for  the  equip- 
ment of  vessels;  ship-building  yards  (at  which  corvettes 
und  other  small  ships  of  war  are  built)  and  ropewalks ; 
breweries,  brandy-distilleries,  vinegar-yards,  refining-houses 
for  colonial  and  beet-root  sugar,  a  glass-house  for  bottles, 
tan-yards,  currying  establishments,  kc  Pottery,  tobacco- 
pipes,  chemical  products,  brushes,  corks,  and  fishing-nets 
are  also  made.  There  is  a  victualling  establishment  for 
the  navy,  from  which  Brest,  Lorient,  and  Rochefort  are 
supplied.  Provisions  are  very  cheap.  The  trade  of  the 
port  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  part  of  the  world: 
the  principal  articles  of  export  and  import  are  grain,  flour, 
ship-biscuit,  butter,  dried  pulse,  hides,  morocco  leather, 
timber,  agricultural  implements,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wine,  liqueurs,  colonial  produce,  and  French  manufactures. 
Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  Newfoundland  cod-fishery, 
and  the  fishery  of  the  sardine,  or  pilchard,  is  actively 
carried  on.  The  navigation  of  the  river  facilitates  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  of  France,  and  the  dangerous 
navigation  of  one  part  of  the  coast  is  superseded  by  the 
canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  The  salt  from  the  salt-pans  of 
the  coast  about  Noirmoutier  and  Le  Croisic  is  in  great  part 
conveyed  into  the  interior  by  Nantes.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets  and  twelve  yearly  fairs. 

Nantes  is  the  seat  of  a  bisnopric,  the  foundation  of 
which  some  carry  back  to  the  third  century :  the  diocese 
comprehends  the  department  of  Loire  Tni^rieure:  the 
bishop  is  a  sufi'ragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  Lutheran  consistory.  There  are  nine  churches, 
six  nunneries,  and  four  hospitals.  There  are  a  subordinate 
court  of  justice  and  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  custom-house, 
a  mint,  and  a  variety  of  other  fiscal  or  administrative  go- 
vernment offices.  There  are  a  hieh  school,  two  seminaries 
for  the  priesthood,  a  school  of  design,  a  free  school  for 
navigation,  a  secondary  medical  school,  and  one  or  two 
courses  of  lectures.  Besides  the  public  library  of  30,000 
volumes^  there  are  a  library  at  the  episcopal  palace,  museums 
of  paintings,  natural  history,  and  physical  science,  a  botanic 
garden,  an  observatory,  public  baths,  and  a  theatre.  There 
are  various  societies  for  literary  and  charitable  purposes. 

The  arrondissement  of  Nantes  has  an  area  of  685  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  sixty-six  communes:  the  population, 
in  1831,  was  205,627 ;  in  1836  it  was  205,892. 

NANTUA.    [Am.] 

NANTUCKET  BAY.    [Massachusetts.] 

NANTWICH,  or  NAMPTWICH,  a  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  river  Weaver, 
192  miles  from  London  on  the  road  through  Lichfield  and 
Stafford  to  Chester.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  nant,  a  British  word  signifying  a  brook 
or  valley;  the  secx)nd  part  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  corruption 
of  the  Roman  vicus ;  and  though  locally  assumed  to  be  the 
appropriate  designation  of  a  salt- work,  is  in  reality  a  general 
designation  of  a  group  of  habitations,  whether  in  town  or 
country.  The  termination  wick  or  wich,  for  it  is  written 
both  ways,  and  is  sometimes  separate  from  the  other  part  of 
the  name,  is  found  in  the  names  of  places  (e.g,  Green-wich, 
Wool- wich,  Nor- wich,  Ips-wich,  War-wick,  Aln-wick,  &c.) 
which  have  no  peculiar  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
salt. 

Nantwich  is  mentioned  in  *  Domesday '  by  the  simple 
designation  Wich«  and  the  salt-works  are  there  mentioned.  I 


It  was  then  enclosed  by  the  river  WeareT  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  ditch.  In  1069  Nantwich  was  the  scene 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Cheshiremen  to  resist 
the  advance  of  the  Normans  under  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of 
Chester.  It  was  afterwards  made  the  head  or  a  Norman, 
lordship,  and  the  lords  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  there 
are  no  remains.  In  1438  and  1583  the  town  suffered  con- 
siderably from  fire.  The  damage  on  the  last  occ^on  was 
estimated  at  30,000/.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  tbe 
town  was  occupied  by  the  ]B|:liamentarians,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Lord  Granolson  just  before  the  battle  of 
Edge  Hill.  Sir  William  Brereton,  the  parliamentai^  general, 
afterwards  re-occupied  it,  and  inade  it  his  head-quarters 
during  the  war.  It  was  besieged  (January,  1643-44)  by  a 
body  of  the  king's  troops,  partly  Irish,  under  Lord  Byron  ; 
but  though  defended  only  by  works  hastily  raised  round  the 
town,  was  gallantly  held  by  the  townsmen  and  others  under 
Sir  George  Booth  until  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  enemy 
entirely  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfox  and  Sir  William 
Brereton. 

The  town  is  in  a  low  flat  situation,  on  the  right  or  east 
bank  of  the  Weaver.  It  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  consists 
of  three  principal  streets,  which  unite  near  the  church,  and 
some  others.  The  streets  are  indifferently  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  commonly  old,  built  of  timoer  and  plaster, 
with  larjge  bay  windows  and  projecting  upper  stones.  The 
church  is  a  cross  church,  with  a  mixture  of  various  styles  of 
architecture.  The  west  door  is  early  English;  the  rest 
of  the  church  decorated  English  or  perpendicular,  with 
some  portions  of  a  transition  character  between  them.  Tlie 
nave  has  flying  buttresses  within,  and  is  marked  by  some 
other  peculiarities.  The  north  transept  has  a  fine  decorated 
window ;  and  the  south  transept  and  the  choir  or  chancel, 
some  fine  perpendicular  windows.  The  tower,  which  rises 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  is  an  octagon 
of  perpendicular  date,  with  small  crocketted  pinnacles.  It 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  church. 
The  whole  is  of  red-sandstone  of  friaole  texture.  In  the 
churchyard  is  an  antient  timber  building,  formerly  the ' 
town-hall,  but  now  used  as  a  free-school.  There  is  a  market- 
house  and  town-hall,  built  in  the  last  century,  and  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  Weaver.  The  dissenters  have  several 
meeting-houses,  and  there  are  several  ranges  of  alms- 
houses. 

The  parish  has  an  area  of  more  than  3490  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  5357:  it  comprehends  the  whole 
townships  of  Alvaston,  Leighton,  Nantwich,  Woolstanwood, 
and  part  of  that  of  Willaston.  Nantwich  township  com- 
prehends 780  acres,  with  a  population  of  4886,  scarcely  any 
part  of  it  agricultural.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  was 
formerly  owing  to  its  brine-springs  and  salt-works,  which 
were  of  great  celebrity  and  antiquity.  Only  one  spring 
is  now  worked.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  shoes, 
frloves,  and  cotton  goods.  The  Chester,  the  Ellesmere, 
the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Junction  canals,  and  the 
Middlewich  branch  canal,  unite  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town;  and  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  passes  at 
no  great  distance.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there 
are  three  yearly  fairs.  The  cheese  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  highly  esteemed.  Petty-sessions  for  the  hundred 
are  held  here ;  general  quarter-sessions  were  formerly  held 
here,  but  were  removed  to  Knutsford  in  1760.  The  town 
was  once  jEovemed  by  a  guild,  but  this  was  suppressed  by 
Edward  Vl.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  and 
archdeaconry  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  269/., 
with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  township,  in  1833,  a  day-school,  with 
65  boys,  partly  supported  by  endowment;  another  day- 
school,  with  58  boys  and  8  girls,  partly  supported  by  endow- 
ment and  partly  by  payments  from  the  children ;  fourteen 
other  day-schools,  with  431  children;  and  four  Sunday- 
schools,  with  836  children.  The  other  townships  contam 
only  one  day-school,  with  20  children. 

Major-general  Harrison,  one  of  the  Regicides,  who  was 
put  to  death  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  a  native 
of  Nantwich.  Milton's  widow  was  born  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  died  here  at  an  advanced  age  in  1726. 

(Ormerod's  Cheshire;  Beauties  qf  England  and TFales ; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

NAPHTHA.    [Hydrogkn— Car^re/*.] 

NAPHTHALAMIDE.  Tliis  compound  is  formed  by 
heating  naphthalate  of  ammonia  in  a  retort;  ammonia  and 
water  are  disengaged,  and  naphthalamid^  sublimes,  without 
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leaving  anyresidne.  This  substance  is  colourless,  inodorous, 
and  insipid.  It  fuses  when  heated,  and  on  cooling  becomes 
a  fibrous  mass.  When  strongly  heated  it  boils,  emitting 
vapour,  which  condenses  in  crystalline  plates.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot;  the 
solution  deposits  acicular  crystals  as  it  cools. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  naphthalamide ;  heated  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  when  cooled  and 
diluted,  crystals  of  naphthalamide  are  deposited.  Dilute 
acids  do  not  act  upon  it ;  when  boiled  in  a  strong  solution 
of  potash,  ammonia  is  disengaged ;  sulphuric  acid  separates 
the  naphthalamide  from  the  alkali. 

According  to  M.  Laurent  this  substance  consists  o. 

Hydrogen    .     .      3'10 

Carbon    •     •     .     64*65 

Oxygen  .     .     .     23-35 

Azote      »     .     .       8*90 


100- 


NAPHTHALASE,  a  compound  discovered  by  M.  Lau- 
rent in  1 835.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  nitronaphthalase 
with  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  lime,  slightly  moistened 
in  a  retort  filled  to  the  neck ;  when  heat  is  applied,  a  brown 
oil  is  formed,  containing  much  napththalin,  some  ammonia 
and  undecomposed  napnthalase,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort a  thick  oil  is  condensed,  which  on  cooling  becomes 
solid ;  this  is  separated  by  cutting  off  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
and  when  washed  with  sdther,  the  foreign  matter  is  dissolved 
and  the  naphthalase  remains. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  pulverulent,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  nearly  so  in  sdther.  At 
482°  it  begins  to  sublime  but  does  not  melt ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  fuses  and  boils ;  the  vapour  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  it  condenses  either  in  yellow  scales  or  needles. 
A  small  quantity  dissolved  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  imparts 
to  it  a  fine  deep  violet-blue  colour,  and  water  precipitates 
it  unaltered. 

According  to  Laurent,  it  consists  of 

Hydrogen     •     .     •      4*8 
Carbon   ....     87* 
Oxygen  •     .     •     •      8*2 

100- 

M.  Laurent  considers  it  as  nitronaphthalase  minus  an 
equivalent  of  hyponitrous  acid. 

NAPHTHALIC  ACID,  a  compound  obtained  by  a  very 
tedious  and  complicated  process  from  naphthalin  by  Laurent. 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  white,  brilliant,  and  in  long 
feathery  crystals,  which  are  four-sided  prisms;  it  con- 
siderably resembles  benzoic  acid.  It  melts  at  22 1  ^  and 
on  cooling  concretes  into  a  fibrous  mass,  and  when  more 
strongly  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  decomposition  in  a 
pungent  white  vapour,  which  is  readily  combustible. 

This  acid  is  devoid  of  smell,  has  little  taste,  is  unaltered 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  reddens  moist  litmus  paper,  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  hot  water;  alcohol  and  asther  dissolve  it 
readily.  Chlorine  has  no  action  upon  it,  but  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  and  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it  while  hot  without  de- 
composition. 

According  to  M.  Laurent,  it  consists  of  nearly 

Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen     •       2    or      2*13 
Ten  equivalents  of  Carbon  ,     60  63*83 

Four  equivalents  of  Oxygen        .     32  34*04 

Equivalent       94         100* 

The  crystals  contain  one  eauiValent  of  water.  Its  saline 
compounds  are  called  naphtnalates,  but  they  are  not  im- 
portant. 
NAPHTHALIN.  [Hydrogbn -Cor^urc/*.] 
NAPIER,  JOHN,  baron  of  Merchiston,  was  born  at 
Memhiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1550,  at 
which  tinne  his  father  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  His 
lineage  is  traced  from  John  de  Napier,  who,  in  1296,  swore 
allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  England :  and  among  his  more 
immediate  ancestors  are  mentioned  William  Napier,  go- 
vernor of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Alexander  Napier, 
vice  admiral  of  Scotland.  His  father,  Sir  Archibald  Napier, 
was  master  of  the  mint  of  Scotland.  Napier  was  never 
raised  to  the  parage,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  writings 


of  some  authors,  Briggs  among  others.  (Letter  to  Ateh* 
bishop  Usher,  voLv.,  p.  422.)  His  name  has  been  variously 
written.  Besides  the  Latinized  forms  Neper  and  Neperus, 
we  meet  with  Naper,  Napier,  and  Nepair.  The  last  is  the 
orthogpraphy  adopted  in  the  title-page  of  Wright's  trans- 
lation of  the  logarithmic  canon,  which  work  was  revised  by 
Napier  himself  the  year  before  his  death.  The  name  at  the 
head  of  this  article  appears  to  have  been  the  family  name, 
and  is  certainly  that  by  which  he  is  now  generally  known. 

Napier's  matriculation  into  the  university  of  St.  Andrew 
took  place  in  the  year  1562-3,  as  appears  from  the  books  of 
the  university.  (See  the  '  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,'  in  the 
Library  qf  Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  the  subsequently 
published  Life  of  Napier,  by  Mark  Napier,  4to.,  Lend., 
1834.)  That  it  took  place  early  also  appears  firom  the 
followinj?  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Plain  Discovery 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,'  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1593,  4to.  Speaking  of  the  university,  he  says,  *In 
my  tender  years  and  bairn  age  at  schools,  having  on 
the  one  part  contracted  a  loving  fomiliaritie  with  a  certain 
gentleman,  a  papist,  and  on  the  other  part  being  atten- 
tive to  the  sermons  of  that  worthy  man  of  God,  maister 
Christopher  Goodman,  teaching  upon  the  Apocalyps,  I  was 
moved  in  admiration  against  the  blindness  of  papists,  that 
could  not  most  evidentlie  see  their  seven-hilled  citie  of 
Rome  pointed  out  there  so  lively  by  St.  John  as  the  mother 
of  all  spiritual  whoredom :  that  not  only  bursted  I  oute  in 
continuall  reasoning  against  my  said  familiar,  but  also  from 
thenceforth  I  determined  with  myself,  by  the  assistance  of 
God's  spirit,  to  employ  my  study  and  diligence  to  search  out 
die  remanent  mysteries  of  that  holy  booke,  as  to  this  houre, 
praised  be  the  Lord,  I  have  bin  doing  at  all  such  times  as 
convenientlie  I  might  have  occasion.*  One  object  of  the 
'  Plain  Discovery '  was  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  pope 
were  antichristian,  which  so  accorded  with  the  views  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  that  a  translation  of  the  work,  stated  in 
the  title-page  to  have  been  revised  by  Napier,  appeared  at 
Rochelle  in  1603,  and  the  same  year  the  council  of  Gap 
formerly  declared  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist.  In  the  same 
work  he  fancies  he  has  determined  the  dates  at  which  the 
completion  of  the  prophecies  will  take  place,  and  he  assigns 
the  destruction  of  the  world  to  the  year  1786. 

From  the  time  of  his  entering  the  university  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  above  work,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  con- 
cerning him.  His  biographers,  David  Stewart,  earl  of  Bu- 
chan,  and  Walter  Minto,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century 
made  inquiries  among  the  descendants  of  Napier  for  letters 
or  other  documents  which  might  throw  light  on  his  history 
during  this  long  interval.  Their  exertions  in  this  respect 
seem  to  have  been  attended  with  little  success.  MacKenzie, 
in  his '  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  eminent  Writers  of 
the  Scottish  Nation,'  foL,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1 708- 
22,  informs  us,  but  without  mentioning  any  authority,  that 
Napier  passed  some  years  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy,  and  that  while  absent  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  mathematics.  This  is  confirmed  by  his  biographer, 
Mark  Napier,  who  supposes  him  to  have  left  Scotland  as 
early  as  the  year  1566,  and  adds  that  his  college  residence 
had  been  too  short  to  entitle  him  even  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
In  1571  he  had  returned  to  Scotland.  In  1593  he  was 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh  to  counteract  the 
attempts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  put  aside  Protestantism, 
then  recently  established.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  at  what 
time  prior  to  the  year  1594  the  mind  of  Napier  first  became 
occupied  with  the  discovery  of  a  method  which  should 
supersede  the  long  and  laborious  arithmetical  operations 
which  the  solution  of  the  most  simple  trigonometrical  pro- 
blems then  exacted.  That  he  was  thus  occupied  in  the  vear 
1594  is  probable  from  a  letter  written  bv  Kepler  to  Uru- 
gerus,  dated  1624,  wherein,  speaking  of  Napier's  logarith- 
mic tables,  which  had  then  been  published  ten  years,  he 
says,  *  Nihil  autem  supra  Naperianam  rationem  esse  puto : 
etsi  quidem,  Scotus  quidam,  literis  ad  Tychonem  anno 
1594  scriptis,  jam  spem  fecit  canonis  illius  mirifici.* 
(Kepi.,  Epist,  Lips.,  1718,  fol.,  p.  460.)  The  Scotch- 
man here  alluded  to  was  Dr.  Craig,  of  whom  a  circum- 
stance is  related  by  Wood,  in  his  *  Athenee  Oxonienses,' 
under  the  article  *  Briggs,*  upon  the  authority  of  Oughtred 
and  Wingate,  and  cited  byseveral  authors  with  reference 
to  Napier's  invention.  The  substance  is  this: — Craig» 
coming  out  of  Denmark,  called  on  Napier  9t  Merchistou 
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and  isfbrmed  him,  among  other  things,  of  a  rumoured  dit- 
oovorj  bv  Longomontanuf, '  as  'tis  said,*  whereby  the  tedi* 
ous  operations  of  multiplication  and  division  in  astronomical 
Qftlculations  were  avoided;  and  intimated  that  this  was 
effected  by  means  of  proportional  numbers,  of  which  in- 
formation Napier  availed  himself  so  skilf\illy,  that  upon 
Craig  repeating  Ikis  visit  a  few  weeks  after,  he  showed  him  a 
draught  of  what  he  called  canon  mirabilis  logarithmorum. 
The  correctness  of  this  story,  as  regards  Longomontanus,  is 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  Longomontanus  attributes  the 
invention  to  Napier.     {Astronomica  Danica^  p.  7,    fcc, 

3 noted  by  Dr.  Hutton.)  There  appears  however  to  be  no 
oubt  that  Craig  did  write  to  Tycho  Braheat  the  time 
stated,  acquainting  him  with  the  progress  whioh  Napier  had 
then  already  made. 

Besides  Longomontanus,  several  authors  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  their  works  referred  to,  with  a  view  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Napier  bv  bringing  him  in  debtor  to  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  All  these  attempts  appear  to  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  on  the  supposition  that  the  principle  of 
logarithms  was  in  Napier's  time  a  novelty.  The  fame  of 
Napier  however  does  not  rest  on  the  discovery  of  that  pro- 
perty of  numbers  upon  which  all  the  advantages  of  loga- 
rithms depend.  Long  before  his  time  it  was  known  that 
if  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series  were 

filaced  in  juxta  position,  the  multij^ication,  division,  invo- 
ution,  and  evolution  of  the  latter  would  answer  to  and  might 
actually  be  effected  by  a  corresponding  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division  of  the  former.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  property  was  employed  by  Archimedes,  in  his 
'  Arenarius,*  or  treatise  on  the  number  of  the  sands.  Stifol 
also,  in  his  *  Arithmetica  Integra,'  Niimberg,  1544,  p.  85, 
exhibits  its  principal  uses,  and  evinces  so  clear  a  conception 
of  the  nature  of  logarithms,  only  not  under  that  name,  that 
had  he  been  furnished  with  a  table  of  such  numbers,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  them.  He 
might  even  have  constructed  a  table,  but  the  natural  num- 
bers would  not  have  been  consecutive,  and  the  omissions 
would  have  been  by  far  more  numerous  than  the  insertions, 
and  this  would  have  happened  simply  because  he,  in  common 
with  all  other  mathematicians  previous  to  Napier,  possessed 
no  means  of  determining  the  logarithm  corresponding  to 
any  proposed  number,  but  merely  those  corresponding  to 
particular  numbers.  Until  such  means  were  supplied,  no 
table  of  any  practical  utility  could  have  been  constructed. 
Napier  discovered  the  means,  but  had  he  not  been  of  a 
peculiarly  ardent  disposition,  he  would  have  shrunk  fVom 
the  labour  which  their  application  required,  and  his  disco- 
very would  perhaps  have  remained  a  mere  sterile  truth.  It 
happened  to  him,  as  it  has  happened  to  most  original  dis- 
coverers, that  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  problem  was 
not  the  most  natural*  and  consequently  not  the  most  simple. 
The  problem  itself  was  purely  arithmetical ;  Napier  arrived 
at  its  solution  through  geometrical  considerations.  But  not* 
withstanding  this  circumstance  and  the  disadvantages  he 
must  have  laooured  under,  arising  from  the  imperfect  methods 
of  analysis  then  in  use,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  nota- 
tion, his  processes  even  now  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  most 
eligible,  and  are  analogous  to  those  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  'Tables  du  Cadastre.'  *  Modern  for- 
mulsa,*  says  Dclambre, '  have  furnished  processes  more  sure 
and  exact,  but  not  more  convenient.*  {Astronomie  Mo- 
deme.)  Concerning  Napier's  principles  we  have  not  further 
to  speak ;  the  reader  will  find  them  explained  in  the  article 
Logarithms. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  invention,  and  the 
claim  of  its  author  on  the  gratitude  of  his  successors,  we 
may  cite  the  words  of  Laplace.  (Exposition  du  Systime 
d^  Monde.)  *  By  reducing  to  a  few  days  the  labour  of 
many  months,  it  doubles,  as  it  were,  the  lifo  of  an  astro- 
nomer, besides  freeing  him  IVom  the  errors  and  disgust  in- 
separable fh>m  long  calculations.  As  an  invention  it  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  the  human  mind,  emanating  as  it 
does  exclusively  from  within  itself.  In  the  arts  man  avails 
himself  of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature ;  in  this  in- 
stance the  work  is  whoHy  his.* 

His  tables  were  published  in  1614,  by  the  title  of  '  Miri- 
fici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio,*  Edinb.,  4to.  As 
their  principal  object  was  to  focilitate  trigonometrical  com- 
putations, they  contained  only  the  logarithms  of  the  natural 
sines  corresponding  to  each  minute  of  the  quadrant  and  to 
radius  ^  10\  Tne  principle  of  their  construction  Napier 


at  firti  withheld,  'waiting  the  judgment  and  censure  ot 
mathematicians  before  exposing  the  remainder  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  envious.*  This  explanation  was  given  in  a 
posthumous  work,  edited  by  his  son,  and  published  in  1 619, 
£dinb.,  4to.  It  is  entitled  *  Mirifici  Logarithmorimi  Canonis 
Constructio:  unacum  annotationibus  aliquot  Doctissimi  D. 
Henrici  Briggii*'  The  two  works  were  reprinted  at  Lyon  in 
1620. 

From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  logarithmic  canon 
until  the  death  of  Napier,  which  took  place  the  following 
year,  there  is  little  recorded  of  him  which  demands  par- 
ticular notice,  except  his  connection  with  Briggs,  already- 
noticed.  [Brioos.]  His  '  Rabdologies,  seu  Numerationis 
per  Virgulas,  libri  duo,'  Edinb.,  1617, 12mo.,  was  the  last  of 
his  literary  productions.   [Napier's  Boiyss.] 

Napier  died  at  Merchiston  on  the  drd  or  4th  of  April, 
1617  (not  1618),  old  style,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  cathedral  is  a  stone  tablet  with  a  Latin  inscription,  indi- 
cating the  spot  of  his  interment  He  was  twice  married.  Bj 
his  firat  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Kier,  or 
Keir,  he  had  one  child,  Archibald,  who  became  privy-coun- 
sellor to  James  VI.,  and  was  raised  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
peerage  in  1627,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Napier.  By  his  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Cbisholm  of  Crombie,  he 
had  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  To  his  third  son  Robert, 
to  whom  he  had  taught  the  mathematics,  he  confided  the 
care  of  publishing  his  posthumous  works. 

Of  Napier's  improvements  in  trigonometry  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  elegant  theorems  known  as  Napier's  '  Analo- 
gies' [Trigonoii etry],  and  to  his  theorem  of  the  '  five  cir- 
cular parts,'  which  furnishes  a  ready  solution  of  all  the 
cases  of  right  angled  spherical  triangles. 

The  only  work  of  Napier  not  already  mentioned  is  a  letter 
to  Anthony  Bacon,  entitled  *  Secret  inventions  profitable 
and  necessary  in  these  days  for  the  defence  of  the  island, 
and  withstanding  strangers,  enemies  to  God's  truth  and 
religion '  (the  original  is  in  the  archbishop's  library,  Lam- 
beth ;  two  copies  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  is  also 
printed  in  Tilloch's  *  Philosophical  Magazine,'  vol.  xviii.). 
Watt,  in  his  *  Bibliotheca  Briiannica,'  adds  *  Arithmetica 
Logarithmica,'  Lond.,  1624,  fol.?  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
Briggs  being  the  author  of  that  work. 

(Zf/<?,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  John  Napier,  by 
David  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan,  and  Walter  Minto,  LL.D., 
Perth,  1787,  4to. ;  Hutton  s  Tracts,  &c.) 

NAPIER'S  BONES,  or  RODS,  a  contrivance  of  Napier 
to  facilitate  the  performance  of  multiplication  and  division, 
explained  by  him  in  his  '  Rabdologia,' published  in  1617. 
The  invention  would  have  been  perhaps  more  employed, 
but  for  his  discovery  of  logarithms:  and  even  yet  it  might 
be  used  with  advantage  by  young  arithmeticians  in  verifica- 
tion of  their  work.  We  shall  therefore  describe  it,  with  a 
very  slight  modification,  which  somewhat  facilitates  its  use. 


The  preceding  cut  represents  one  of  the  rods  belonging 
to  the  number  3.  It  is  a  parallelogram  with  an  angle  of  45  , 
containing  nine  equilateral  parallelograms,  with  one  vertical 
diagonal  m  each.  In  these  are  distributed,  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  visible  at  a  glance,  t^e  multiples  of  the  num- 
ber which  stands  at  the  head,  up  to  nine  times.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  rods  must  be  provided  for  each  of  the  head- 
ings 0,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  so  that  by  placing  the  proper 
rods  side  by  side,  any  number  may  be  seen  at  the  head,  as 
in  the  following  diagram,  which  represents  rods  in  juxta* 
position  roady  for  the  "^^^^^"^^(O^a^  n^ 
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709958 
32978 
5679664 
4969706 
6389622 
1419916 
2129874 

23412994924 

If  we  wish  to  multiply  by  32978  we  look  at  the  eighth 
column  of  multiples,  in  which  we  see  the  following  disposi- 
tion of  figures  (which  however  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
down  afresh) 

602204 
507746 

These  may  he  added  on  the  rods,  and  the  result  5679664 
written  down  in  its  proper  place.  The  same  is  done  with 
the  other  digits,  and  the  results  aie  added  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  only  difference  between  the  preceding  description 
and  Napiers  rods  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  rods  are  up- 
right, and  the  additions  that  are  made  from  the  rods  are 
therefore  made  diagonally.  The  compartments  should  be 
made  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  figures  which  are  to  be 
added  standing  directly  under  one  another. 

Napier*s  bofies,  as  they  were  called,  have  been  much 
more  often  described  in  historical  ¥rorks  than  in  those  in- 
tended for  use.  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have  had  an  indis- 
tinct remembrance  of  them,  without  however  knowing  what 
the  phrase  meant,  when  he  made  Davie  Ramsay,  m  the 
*  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  swear  by  '  the  bones  of  the  immortal 
Napier.' 

NAPLES,  KINGDOM  OF,  RS6NO  DI  NAPOU, 
is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  Continental  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which,  in  the  adminis- 
trative language  of  the  oountiy,  is  styled  '  Sieilia  Citeriore  * 
< hither  Sicily),  or  *  Dominj  di  qui  dal  Faro'  (territories 
on  this  side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina).  This  fine  region 
occupies  the  southern  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  being 
bounded  on  the  north-west  bv  the  Papal  State,  and  on  every 
other  side  by  the  sea.  The  nt>ntier  line  between  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  Papal  State  begins  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  tower  '  Dei  Oonfini,'  which  is  a 
mile  or  two  south-east  of  Terracina,  where  the  mountains 
recede  fi'om  the  sea,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  basin  of  the 
lake  of  Fondi.  The  boundary-line  then  follows  an  offiwt  of 
the  ridge  of  theLepini  mountains  as  ikr  as  the  valley  of  the 
river  Sacco,  an  affluent  of  the  Liris,  which  opens  a  natural 
road  into  the  kingdom.  Grossing  that  valley,  the  line  pro- 
ceeds first  in  a  northern  and  afterwards  in  a  north-north- 
western direction,  along  several  ramifications  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Liris  from  those  of 
the  Anio;  then  ascending  the  loftier  group  which,  to  the 
west,  bounds  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucino,  it  descends 
by  following  the  downward  course  of  the  river  Salto 
into  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  crosses  that  river  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Rieti,  which  belongs  to  the  Papal  State,  and 
then  again  ascends,  crossing  the  backbone  or  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  between  the  sources  of  the  Nera  and 
those  of  the  Tronto.  Descending  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  central  ridge,  the  line  follows  an  ofi^et  which  skirts 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tronto,  and  afterwards,  below  Ascdi, 
the  river  itself  fbrms  the  boundary  down  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  whole  of  this  tortuous  boundary-line  is  about  150 
English  miles,  but  the  direct  distance,  from  its  extreme  point 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  is  not  quite  120  miles,    Four  roads,  which 


are  ultimately  reduced  to  two,  lead  into  the  kingdoms 
one  by  Terracina  to  Fondi,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  second  from  Rome,  bv  Palestrina  and  the  valley 
of  the  Sacco,  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  from  thence 
into  the  valley  of  the  Volturno,  where  it  joins  the  former- 
the  third,  by  Rieti,  Civita  Ducale,  and  Antrodoco,  to  Aquila 
and  the  valley  of  the  Pesoara;  and  the  fourth  by  Ascoli 
to  Teramo,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Pescara  likewise.  It  is  a  remarkable  ftict  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Sicilian  monarchy  by  the  Normans,  about  eight  cen- 
turies ago,  have  not  varied  throughout  all  the  political  vicis- 
situdes 6f  the  countrv. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from  the 
Tronto  to  Capo  Spartivento  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Calabria,  is  about  400  miles,  in  a  curved  line  running  through 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  Its  breadth  from  sea  to  sea 
varies  greatly.  In  its  northern  part,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Garighano  to  that  of  the  Pescara,  it  is  about  85  miles  wide: 
iiurther  south,  firom  Cape  Misenum  near  Naples,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Fortore,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  it  is  100  miles; 
and  fVom  Naples  to  Vietri,  on  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Gargano,  it  is  125  miles.  From  Naples  to  Manftedonia  it 
is  about  100  miles.  South  of  Naples  the  gulf  of  Salerno 
on  one  side,  and  that  of  Manfi-edonia  on  the  other,  reduce 
the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  to  83  miles ;  but  farther  south 
it  again  widens  from  the  point  of  Licosa  near  Psestum,  to 
Mola  di  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  130  miles, 
which  is  the  utmost  breadth  which  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
attains,  but  in  which  we  do  not  include  the  length  of  the 
lapygian  peninsula,  wbioh  prqjects  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  the  line  of  breadth  measured  across  the  main  body  of  the 
peninsula  of  Italy.  The  length  of  the  lapygian  projection 
is  nearly  90  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  30  miles :  the 
description  of  this  district  is  given  under  Otranto,  Txr- 

RA  DI. 

The  breadth  of  the  kingdom  again  becomes  contracted 
between  the  deep  gulf  of  Taranto  on  one  side  and  that  of 
Policastro  on  the  other,  it  being  about  65  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bradano  to  that  oif  the  Trecchina.  [Basxli*- 
cataJ  It  becomes  still  narrower  as  we  advance  south waids 
into  Calabria :  it  is  45  miles  between  the  gulf  of  I^ao  and 
that  of  Taranto,  and  35  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oratis  to 
Cape  Cetraro,  after  which  it  widens  again  to  near  60  mika 
for  a  length  of  about  50  miles.  South  of  Uie  Lacinium 
promontory,  now  Capo  delle  Colonne,  the  land  becomes 
contracted  into  a  narrow  isthmus  about  14  miles  across, 
between  the  gulfli  of  Squillace  and  Sant  Eufemia,  beyond 
which  it  spreads  again  to  a  breadth  of  25  to  35  miles 
throughout  the  length  of  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra. 
[Calabria.] 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  estimated  at 
about  31,600  square  miles,  or  about  2700  square  miles  more 
than  the  area  of  Ireland.  The  population  consisted  in  1815 
of  5,059,000  inhabitanU;  in  1825  it  had  increased  to 
5,456,664;  in  1832  it  was  5,809,000;  and  in  1837  it  ascended 
to  6,021,284.  (Petroni,  Cemimmio  dd  ReaU  Dominj  di 
qud  dcUFbro,  1826;  Serristori,  Saggio  StatisUcodelV  Italia, 
1833;  BollettimSMisticodiMilano  for  January,  1839.)  Of 
this  population  more  than  two-thirds,  or  about  four  millions, 
live  by  agriculture,  about  half  a  million  by  manufactures 
and  other  mechanical  labour,  another  half  million  by 
trade,  including  sailors  and  fishermen ;  the  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns  amount  to  about  40,000 ;  lawyers  8000 ;  me- 
dical men  9000;  persons  employed  under  government 
30,000 ;  the  military  amount  to  40,000 ;  household  servants 
to  50,000.  The  illegitimate  children  are  to  those  bom  in 
wedlock  as  1  to  22 ;  but  in  the  capital  they  are  as  2  to 
13. 

The  main  ibatures  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  king^ 
domare — 1,  the  Apennines,  which  run  through  the  centre  of 
the  country,  forming  in  several  parts  large  masses  and  high 
table-lands,  which,  with  their  numerous  ofltets,  occupy,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  penin* 
sula  [Apennines];  2,  two  extensive  plains,  Apulia  and 
Campania,  the  former  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  id 
the  Apennines ;  3,  numerous  valleys  between  the  offsets  of  the 
Apennines,  of  which  those  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic  are 
mostly  transverse,  while  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
the  valleys  of  the  Volturno,  and  its  affluents  theCalore,  Sab** 
bato,  and  Tamaro,  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Sole,  and  some  others,  are  longitudinal,  runninc 
between  ridges  parallel  to  the  oeotral  ehaiD ;  4.  a  strip  S 
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low  land  along  the  coast  between  the  base  of  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  varying  in  width  from  ten  miles  to  one  mile, 
and  in  some  places  even  less,  especially  in  Eastern  Cala- 
bria, and  some  parts  of  Abnizzo,  where  the  mountains  ad- 
vance close  upon  the  sea.  This  low  region  is  hot  and  natu- 
rally fertile,  but  unwholesome  in  many  parts  and  exposed 
to  inundations  from  the  mountain-torrents. 

The  principal  basins  or  water-systems  are— 1,  that  of  the 
Liris,  or  Gkrigliano,  which  is  about  60  miles  long,  not 
reckoning  the  windings  of  the  river,  from  its  soufce  at 
Mount  cSmicciola,  in  the  Abruzzo,  to  its  sestimry  near  the 
site  of  antient  Minturnse.  The  breadth  of  the  basin  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  is  much  contracted  between  the 
central  Apennines  to  the  east  and  the  Sabine  mountains  to 
the  west,  which  latter  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Anio, 
but  after  passing  Sora  it  spreads  to  about  20  miles  in  breadth, 
including  the  courses  of  the  Fibreno,  Melfa,  Rapido,  Fri- 
gido,  and  other  affluents.  It  also  drains  part  of  the  Papal 
province  of  Campsigna  through  the  channel  of  the  river 
Sacco.  The  Garigliano  is  a  deep  river,  always  full  of  water, 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
West  of  the  basin  of  the  Garigliano,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  mountains  of  Itri,  is  the  small  basin  of  Fondi,  con- 
taining a  low  plain  of  about  60  square  miles  in  extent  and 
drained  by  the  small  river  Vetere.  2.  The  basin  of  the 
Voltumo  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Voltumo  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  its  affluent  the  Galore  is  the  drain  of 
Principato  Ultra,  making  in  all  an  area  of  nearly  3000 
square  miles.  The  Voltumo  has  a  tortuous  course  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  the  Galore  runs  for  about  60  miles  before  its 
junction  with  the  Volturno-  3.  The  fertile  plain  east  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  between  it  and  the  Apennines  forms 
a  small  basin,  which  is  drained  by  the  river  Samo.  4.  The 
basin  of  the  Sele  and  its  affluent  the  Tanagro  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  of  Principato  Citra  and  a  part 
of  that  of  Basilicata  which  lies  west  of  the  central  ridge. 
The  Sele  has  a  course  of  about  60  miles  altogether,  and  the 
Tanagro  a  course  of  about  35  above  its  junction.  South  of  the 
basin  of  the  Sele,  the  peninsula  becomes  narrow,  the  Apen- 
nines come  close  upon  the  sea,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers  to- 
wards both  coasts  is  very  short  In  fact  Galabria  has  numer- 
ous mountain-torrents,  each  of  which  drains  its  narrow  val- 
ley. An  exception  however  is  found  in  5.  The  basin  of  the 
Grati  in  Galabria  Gitra.  The  Grati  has  its  source  south  of 
Gosensa,  in  the  high  lands  of  La  Sila,  a  vast  group  project- 
ing east  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  extending 
towards  the  coast  of  the  gulf^  of  Taranto  and  S(}uiUace. 
The  Grati  flows  in  a  north  direction  between  the  mam  ridge 
to  the  west  and  the  mountains  of  La  Sila  to  the  east,  drain- 
ing the  fine  valley  of  Gosenza;  tiuning  eastwards  after 
rassing  the  town  of  Tarsia,  it  enters  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 
ts  whole  course  is  about  60  miles,  and  it  is  the  largest  river 
of  Galabria.  6.  The  basin  of  Basilicata,  with  its  four  parallel 
rivers,  the  Agri,  Sinno,  Bradano,  and  Basiento,  is  fully 
described  in  the  article  Basilicata.  East  of  Basilicata, 
the  narrow  lapygian  peninsula,  which  is  intersected  in  its 
length  by  a  low  barren  ridge,  has  no  water-courses  of  any 
importance ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Ban.  7.  The  Ofanto,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  kingdom,  rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Gonza  within  the 
boundaries  of  Principato  Ultra ;  it  drains  the  part  of  that 
province  which  lies  east  of  the  Apennines,  and  also  the 
northern  part  of  Basilicata,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Gapitanata 
and  Terra  di  Bari,  and  after  a  course  of  above  70  miles 
enters  the  Adriatic.  It  receives  no  affluents  of  any  import- 
ance. 8.  The  great  plain  of  Apulia  is  drained  by  the  Gara- 
pella,  Gervaro,  and  Gandelaro,  the  courses  of  which  are 
nearly  parallel,  and  run  from  the  central  Apennines  to  the 
sea.  The  Gandelaro  has  several  affluents,  and  drains  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  between  the  group  of  Mount 
Gargano  and  the  Apennines  of  Lucera  and  San  Severe.  9. 
The  Abruzzi  contain  numerous  and  rapid  streams  which 
run  direct  to  the  sea  along  deep  valleys  between  lofty  paral- 
lel ridges ;  but  there  are  no  extensive  basins,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  river  Pescara,  which  has  a  course  of  above 
80  miles,  and  receives  on  one  side  the  waters  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  including  Mount  Velino,  which 
runs  north  of  Lake  Fucino,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  lofty 
mass  of  Monte  Gomo,  which  projects  eastwards  towards  the 
Adriatic  coast  and  has  snow  on  its  summit  almost  the  whole 
year.  The  Pescara  above  the  middle  of  its  course  passes 
through  a  najrrow  defile  near  tho  town  of  Popoli  and  turns 


eastwards  towards  the  Adriatic,  receiving  fh)m  the  south  the 
waters  of  another  great  outlying  sroup  of  Apennines,  called 
Mount  Majella,  in  the  province  of  Ghieti.  10.  The  bcisin  of 
Lake  Fucino,  or  Gelano,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  ig 
surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side.  The  lake,  which  is 
1 6  miles  long  and  nine  miles  broieul,  receives  the  waters  of 
about  400  square  miles,  mostly  of  high  lands  covered  with 
snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  yet  it  has  no  visible 
outlet.  But  there  are  subterraneous  drains  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  of  the  Liris  on  one  side  and  the  upper  Pes 
cara  on  the  other.  On  the  side  of  the  Liris  the  intervening 
ridge  about  Gapistrello  is  much  depressed,  and  there  the 
'  emissary '  or  tunnel  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Glaudius,  which  is  now  in  course  of  repair.  The  Liris  runs 
in  a  deep  narrow  valley  about  three  miles  from  the  lake. 
[Gelano.] 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  has  a  coast-line  of  about  1500 
miles  in  length,  two-fifths  of  which  lie  on  the  west  or  Medi- 
terranean sea,  and  the  rest  on  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas. 
The  Ionian  sea,  according  to  the  Italian  denomination,  ex- 
tends from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Gape  Leuca,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lapygian  peninsula.  Unfortunately  this 
very  extensive  line  of  coast  has  few  harbours.  The  de- 
ficiency of  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  renders  the  sdstuaries 
of  rivers  useless  for  the  purpose  of  navigation ;  and  this  is 
a  great  and  lasting  disadvantage  to  the  countries  round 
that  sea,  which  alone  would  determine  their  maritime  infe- 
riority to  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  ocean.  The 
Garigliano,  Voltumo,  Sele,  Grati,  Ofanto,  Pescara,  and  other 
rivers  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  if  they  were  tide  rivers, 
would  afford  good  natural  harbours  for  large  vessels, 
whilst,  as  it  is,  Uie  bars  at  their  entrance  are  impassable  ex- 
cept for  very  small  craft.  The  only  harbours  on  the  Me- 
diterranean coasts  are  those  of  Gaeta  and  Naples,  and  even 
these  are  not  safe  at  all  times,  and  do  not  admit  of  large 
vessels.  But  the  Gulf  of  Baiee,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  affords 
a  safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  men  of  war.  The  natural 
port  of  Misenum,  although  not  used  now,  is  still  capable  of 
receiving  large  merchant  vessels.  South  of  Naples,  as  far 
as  the  Straits  of  Messina,  there  is  no  harbour.  The  arti- 
ficial port  of  Salerno  is  filled  up  with  sand,  which  has  been 
the  fate  of  most  harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom, 
wherever  a  mole  has  been  constructed.  To  prevent  this 
evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise,  instead  of  continuous 
moles,  piers  made  of  arches,  as  the  antients  did  at  Puteoli, 
which,  by  leaving  free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  waters^ 
would  prevent  the  constant  accumulation  of  the  sand.  (De 
Fazio,  Ntwve  Osservazioni  sopra  i  Pregj  ArcMteUonici  dei 
Porti  degli  Anticlii,  1832.)  On  the  eastern  coast  are  the 
ports  of  Taranto  and  Brindisi ;  Gallipoli  has  merelv  a  road- 
stead; the  ports  of  Trani  and  Barletta  are  filled  up,  but 
Manfredonia  has  a  very  good  road.  A  new  harbour  has 
been  begun  at  Bari.  On  all  the  coast  of  Abruzzo  there  is 
no  harbour ;  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara  and  the  mole  of  Or^ 
tona  afford  shelter  only  for  small  crafL  A  new  harbour  is 
in  course  of  construction  at  Ortona.  The  coast  of  the 
Abruzzo  is  generally  shallow,  except  at  the  point  of  Tor- 
moli,  where  there  is  deep  water,  and  the  position  is  favoura- 
ble to  the  construction  of  a  harbour  which  has  been  pro- 
jected. (Afan  di  Rivera,  ConsidercLzioni  si^  %  mezzi  di 
restituire  U  valore  propria  ai  doni  che  la  natura  ha  larga- 
mente  conceduto  al  Regno  delle  due  Sicilie,  2  vols.,  1833.) 

The  productions  of  the  soil  throughout  the  kingdom  are 
various.  The  staple  products  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  wool,  and 
silk.  The  plains  of  Apulia  produce  vast  quantities  of  com 
for  exportation.  A  quantity  of  wool  is  exported  from  the 
same  province,  where  about  ^Wo  millions  ana  a  half  of  sheep 
are  fed.  [Gapitanata.]  Oil  is  likewise  exported  from  the 
eastern  provinces  and  from  Galabria,  to  the  amount  of  about 
nineteen  millions  of  Italian  livres,  or  about  7d0,000iL 
sterling.  Gallipoli  is  the  great  oil  mart.  Silk  is  made  in 
Galabria,  in  Abruzzo  Gitra,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  Piinci- 
pato.  Gotten  is  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Bari,  Princi- 
pato, near  Gastellamare,  and  other  places.  Wine  is  made 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  great  abundance  and  variety, 
but  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  country  and  within  the 
year ;  and  although  some  of  the  wine,  especially  that  of  Ga- 
labria, is  as  full  bodied  and  generous  as  any  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  wine,  yet  little  of  it  is  kept  or  sent  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  Naples  however  exports  wine  to  Rome, 
Genoa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  Some  brandy  is  made  and 
exported  to  America.  D^ffl9id^y*^^  ^"*^  ^^^  ^  *^^ 
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neighbourhood  of  Naples,  at  Piedimonte,  Procida,  Capri, 
Gragnano,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  (ihe  latter  is 
known  by  the  name  of  •  Lachryraa  Cbristi'),  are  very  fine 
and  well  flavoured.  The  country  produces  most  kinds  of 
fruit,  such  as  figs,  chesnuts,  almonds,  orans^es,  lemons,  pome- 
granates,  melons,  peaches,  and  apricots.  The  Indian  fig 
comes  to  maturity  in  Sicily,  but  not  in  the  continental  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  chiefly  near  Lecce, 
saffron  in  Abruzzo,  and  the  sugar-cane  in  Calabria.  Flax, 
hemp,  and  rice  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  low  grounds.  Indian  corn  is  also  much  cultivated. 
Cheese  is  made  chiefly  in  Abruzzo  and  Apulia.  In  some 
favoured  spots,  such  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  near  Monteleone  and  Reggio 
in  Calabria,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  inexhaustible. 

There  is  a  rich  iron-mine  near  Stilo  in  the  farthest  Cala- 
bria, which  is  worked  for  the  government.  Coal  is  found 
also  in  Calabria  near  Briatico  (Vivenzio,  Relazione  dei  Ter- 
remoti  dt  Calabria^  Naples.  1788;  Savaresi,  Viaggio  in 
Calabria,  1801-2;  Tenore,  Essai  nr  ia  Geographic  phy- 
^Que  et  botanique  du  Royaume  de  Naples,  1827.) 

The  forests 'With  which  the  Apennines  were  once  clothed 
have  in  great  part  disappeared  through  the  waste,  improvi- 
dence, and  neglect  of  the  people  and  the  various  govern- 
ments which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  country. 
This  is  a  very  serious  evil,  for  not  only  fuel  and  timber  have 
become  scarce,  but  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  caused 
the  springs  to  be  dried  up  and  occasioned  summer  droughts 
in  the  subjacent  lands,  whilst  the  winter  rains  have  washed 
away  the  vegetable  earth  from  the  mountain  sides  and  ex- 
posed the  bare  rock,  and  the  torrents  carrying  down  alluvial 
matter  into  the  valleys  and  plains  have  damaged  whole 
tracts  of  country,  choked  up  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  occa- 
sioned the  formation  of  pestilential  marshes.  A  fan  di 
Rivera,  already  quoted,  has  shown  at  great  length  the  ca- 
lamitous effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  Apennine  forests. 
By  a  law  concerning  the  forests,  promulgated  on  the  2l8t 
August,  1826,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil. 

The  strip  of  maritime  low  land  which  skirts  the  sea-coast 
is  in  many  places  marshy  and  covered  with  underwood. 
Herds  of  black  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  pigs  live  in  that  un- 
wholesome region.  Something  has  been  done  of  late  years 
towards  draining  the  marshes,  especially  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Volturno  and  Cuma,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Apulia.    [Brindisi;  Capitanata.] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  no 
carriage-road  through  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  high  road  fix>m  Rome  to  Naples.  Since  that  time  roads 
have  been  made  from  Naples  to  Reggio  at  the  extremity  of 
Calabria,  to  Bari,  Manfredonia,  and  Taranto  in  Apulia,  to 
Chieti,  Teramo,  and  Aquila  in  Abruzzo,  to  Potenza  in  Ba- 
silicata,  to  Campobasso  in  the  province  of  Sannio,  and 
other  roads  are  in  course  of  being  constructed.  A  hand- 
i  some  suspension-bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  Garig- 
liano,  which,  although  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  had  been  crossed  for  centuries  before  only  by  a 
miserable  ferry. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 

13  provinces.  We  subjoin  the  population  of  each,  as  it  was 

by  the  last  authentic  returns  which  we  have  seen,  of  1837, 

vtliich,  compared  with  those  of  Petroni  for  1826,  show  that 

the    population    has  been    gradually   increasing   at    the 

average  rate  of  about  1  per  cent,  annually:    Provincia  di 

Napoli,  720,796  inhabitants ;   Terra  di  Lavoro,  head  town 

Caserta,  664,138  inhabitants;   Principato  Citra,  head  town 

Salerno,  539,227;    Principato  Ultra,  head  town  Avellino, 

379,999 ;    Sannio,    formerly    called    Contado    di    Molise, 

head   town  Campobasso,    339,862;    Abruzzo   Citra,    head 

I        town  Chieti,  284,482;    Abruzzo  Ultra  Prirao,  head  town 

I        Teramo,   204,092 ;    Abruzzo   Ultra    Secondo,    head   town 

Aquila,  299,543 ;   Capitanat.i,   head  town  Fo^'gia,  273,489; 

I       Tena  di  Bari,  head  town  Bari,  441.964;    Terra  d'Otran to, 

head  town  Lec«ie,  384,510;  Basilicata,  head  town  Potenza, 

1        457,522;    Calabria  Citra,  head  town   Cosenza,   434,622; 

,       Calabria  Ultra  Prima,  head  town  Reggio,  283.886 ;  Calabria 

Ultra  Seconda,  head  town  Catanznro,  :j25,122.    In  common 

discourse,  these  divisions  are  often  called  by  the  name  of 

t       the  head  town,  such  as  'Provincia  di  Salerno,'  'Provincia 

di  I-#?cce,'  •  Provincia  di  Teramo,'  &c.    The  provinces  are 

f       divided  into  districts,   and   the   districts  into  communes. 

t       Each  province  is  administered  by  an  *intendente,'or  king's 

;       lieutenant,  appointed  by  the  kinr,  and  chanojed  every  three 
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years.  In  every  province  there  is  a  *  Consiglio  provinciale, 
or  a  council  of  notables,  proposed  by  the  communal  coun- 
cils, and  appointed  by  the  king,  which  assembles  once  a  year, 
and  examines  the  provincial  accounts  and  proposes  local  im- 
provements. Keppel  Craven,  the  latest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  has  visited  at  leismre  every  province  of  the  kingdom 
speaks  favourably  of  the  character,  qualifications,  and  genera, 
behaviour  of  the  intendenti.  The  same  praise  however  ought 
not  perhaps  to  be  extended  to  the  subaltern  or  district  and 
police  authorities.  Every  commune  has  a  sindaco,  who 
corresponds  to  the  maire  of  the  French  communes.  A 
communal  council,  called  '  Decurionato,'  chosen  by  ballot 
from  among  the  notables  or  proprietors,  fixes  the  local  rates, 
administers  the  revenue,  and  appoints  the  municipal  offi- 
cers, subject  however  to  the  sanction  of  the  intendente. 
One  of  these  officers  is  called  '  conciliatore,'  and  acts  as 
Umpire  between  parties  at  variance,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting them  from  goin^  to  law  upon  trifling  grounds. 
(Serristori;  CoWetXsL,  Slorta  del  Beame  di  Napoli ;  Ofloff, 
Mc moires  sur  le  Royaume  de  Naples. ) 

The  judicial  department  consists  of  four  *  Gran  Corti 
Civili,'  which  sit  at  Naples,  Aquila,  Trani,  and  Catanzaro ;  a 
criminal  court,  and  a  civil  court  in  every  head  town  of  a 
province;  and  a  judge  of  instruction  in  every  district*  and 
a  justice  of  peace,  *giudice  di  circondario,'  in  every  *giudi- 
catura  inferiore,'  of  which  there  are  525  in  the  whole 
kins^dom.  A  supreme  court  of  cassation,  'Corte  Suprema 
di  Giustizia,'  sits  at  Naples.  Trials  are  public  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  as  in  France,  The  French  civil  code,  with 
some  modifications,  has  been  retained,  as  well  as  the  French 
commercial  code. 

For  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  there  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  every  commune;  grammar  schools, 
'  scuole  secondarie,*  in  most  towns ;  a  royal  college  in  every 
head  town  of  a  province ;  five  lycea  at  Naples,  Salerno, 
Aquila,  Bari,  Catanzaro;  and,  lastly,  the  university  of 
Naples.  There  is  a  very  good  institution  at  Naples  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies,  founded  by  Caroline,  Murat's 
wife,  and  since  patronised  and  increased  by  Queen  Isabella, 
the  wife  of  Francis  I. ;  but  the  education  of  females  in 
general  is  much  neglected. 

The  ecclesiastical  esUblishment  consists  of  20  archbishops 
and  65  bishops,  72  clerical  seminaries,  and  3767  rectora  of 
parishes.  The  number  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  has 
been  stated  above.  Serristori,  in  1833,  reckons  the  monks 
at  11,000,  and  the  nuns  at  9000;  but  Petroni,  in  1826, 
reckoned  the  former  only  at  8455,  and  the  nuns  at  8185. 
It  is  possible  that  the  monks  ma^  have  increased  since  the 
former  date.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  discipline 
were  defined  by  a  concordat  agreed  upon  between  Cardinal 
Consalvi  on  the  part  of  the  pope  Pius  VII.  and  the  Cava- 
liere  de' Medici  for  king  Ferdinand  I.,  in  March,  1818.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  country ;  a 
Pi-otestant  chapel  has  been  of  late  yeara  tolerated  in  the 
capital,  for  the  accommodation  of  foreigners.  Several  com- 
munes in  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Abruzzi  follow  the  Greek 
ritual,  but  they  belong  to  the  Latin  communion,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  pope  as  their  spiritual  head. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  and  the  present  constitution 
of  the  monarchy  are  given  under  Sicilies,  Two,  Kinodoic 

OF  THE. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  composing  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  are  derived  firom  various  and  mixed  races.  The 
descendants  of  the  antient  Samnites,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Fren- 
tani,  Lucanians,  and  other  people  of  old  Italian  origin; 
the  Bti'uscan  Campanians,  the  wild  Bruttii,  the  Greek  po- 
pulation of  the  coasts— of  Magna  Grsecia,  of  Cuma  and 
Neapol is— after  having  been  fearfully  thinned  during  their 
contest  with  Rome,  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  second  Punio 
war,  the  social  war,  and  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
became  mixed  with  numerous  Roman  and  Latin  colonies. 
The  antient  Oscan  and  Samnite  languages  were  gradually 
lost,  but  the  Greek  still  remained  a  spoken  language  over 
a  great  part  of  the  maritime  districts.  At  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  the  country  was  overrun  rather  than  occupied  by 
the  northern  tribes,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  when  it  received  a  fresh 
admixture  of  Greek  blood  and  Greek  language  and  Greek 
usages.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Longobards  took  posses- 
sion of  Beneventum,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  duchy, 
which  survived  the  fall  of  their  power  in  North  Italy.  In 
the  eleventh  centuiy  the  Normans  came,  who  conquered* 
both  the  Longobards  and  the  Greeks,  and  founded  thf  ^ 
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monarchy  of  the  two  Sicilies  upon  the  hase  of  feudal  insti- 
tutions. Then  came  in  succession  the  Suabians,  the  French 
or  Provencals,  the  Aragonese,  and  the  Spaniards.  All 
these  nations  have  left  traces  of  their  residence.  A  dash 
of  Greek  character  is  still  observable  in  the  temper,  cus- 
toms, and  dialect  of  several  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
families  trace  their  descent  firom  the  Normans  and  the 
Angevins  or  Provengals.  Lastly,  Spanish  family  names, 
Spanish  habits,  and  Spanish  words  often  occur,  especially 
in  the  capital.  Considerable  shades  of  variety  are  observable 
among  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
[Abruzzo;  Calabria];  whilst  the  capital,  from  the  con- 
stant influx  of  provincials,  contains  specimens  of  them  all. 
But  notwithstanding  these  varieties,  the  long  habits  of  amal- 
gamation produced  by  a  central  administration  and  a  large 
capital  during  eight  centuries  have  created  a  lasting  feeling 
of  common  nationality,  which  is  perhaps  stronger  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  than  in  any  other  Italian  state.  Nea- 
politan, not  Italian,  is  the  national  appellation.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Neapolitan  is  <}uick,  shrewd,  humorous,  fond 
of  music  and  dancing,  rather  mclined  to  bombast  fmd  hyper- 
bole, fiery  but  changeable,  inclined  to  pleasure  and  ease, 
hospitable,  susceptible  of  genecpus  feelings,  and  also  of  a 
bign  social  polish. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  prejudice  to  the  contrary, 
the  Neapolitan  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage. 
During  the  last  wars,  Neapolitan  troops  fought  well  as  aux- 
iliaries in  the  ranks  of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  English 
armies ;  the  people  also  fought  desperately  in  defence  of 
their  capital  in  1799;  and  the  long  and  obstinate  war  in 
Calabria,  firom  1806  to  1810,  was  only  put  down  by  exter- 
mination. If  the  regular  troops  have  not  shown  the  same 
spirit  in  defence  of  Uie  kingdom,  this  has  proceeded  from 
various  peculiar  circumstances  which  are  fairly  explained 
by  CoUetta  in  his  '  History  *  already  quoted,  and  Ukewise 
by  the  author  of  a  work  lately  published  at  Florence, 
'  Fasti  e  Vicende  dei  Popoli  Italiani,  dal  1801  al  1815.* 
See  also  the  AnUdogia  Militare,  of  which  the  sixth  volume 
has  been  lately  published  at  Naples. 

NAPLES,  PROVINCE  OF  (Provincia  di  Napoli),  is 
the  name  of  the  metropolitan  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies^  which  includes  the  capital  [Naplbs,  City 
of]  and  the  territory  round  the  bay  from  Cape  Misenum 
and  Cuma  on  the  west  to  Castellamare  and  Sorrento  on  the 
south-east.  The  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida  belong  also 
to  the  province  of  Naples.  The  province  is  dividea  into 
lour  districts:  1,  Naples;  2,  Pozxuoli,  which  includes  the 
whole  western  division  and  the  islands ;  3,  Castellamare, 
which  comprises  the  territory  at  the  base  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  the  coast  opposite  Naples  as  far  as  Sorrento ;  4, 
Casoria,  which  comprehends  a  tract  of  the  Campanian  plain 
stretching;  north  of  the  range  of  hills  behind  the  city  of 
Naples.  This  tract  extends  as  far  as  a  line  which,  beginning 
on  the  sea-coast  half  way  between  the  lakes  of  Licola  and 
Patria,  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  to  Caivano,  not  including 
the  town  of  A  versa,  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro:  it  then  runs  south-east  skirting  the  north  base 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  not  including  the  towns  of  Acerra, 
Nola,  and  Nocera :  it  next  follows  th^  ridge  of  hills  which 
runs  through  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento  at  the  back  of  Cas- 
tellamare, including  the  towns  of  Castellamare,  Vico,  and 
Sorrento.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  divides  the  province  of 
Naples  from  that  of  Prinoipato  Citra,  or  province  of 
Salerno.  The  whole  of  this  territory  formed  until  lately 
part  of  the  larger  division  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which 
It  is  not  geographically  separated ;  but  owing  to  the  great 
population  of  the  capital  and  surrounding  territory,  it  has 
been  found  convenient  for  administrative  purposes  to  con- 
stitute it  into  a  distinct  province.  The  province  of  Naples, 
exclusive  of  the  capital,  contained,  according  to  the  returns 
of  1837,  374,494  inhabitants. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Naples,  exclusive 
of  the  capital,  are :  I,  Pozzuoli,  the  antient  Puteoli,  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  opposite 
to  BaisB,  originally  a  colony  of  Cuma,  called  Dicsearchia, 
founded  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  now  a  bishop's  see 
and  a  poor-looking  town,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  [Poz- 
zuoli.] The  whole  surrounding  country  is  of  a  volcanic  cha- 
racter. The  hill  called  Solfatara,  which  is  the  crater  of  a 
volcano  not  yet  extinct,  rises  to  the  east  above  the  town.  2, 
Afragola,  a  large  village  or  town  of  13.000  inhabitants,  north- 
east of  Naples  in  the  Campanian  plain,  has  some  hat  manu- 
factories.   3,  Fratta  Maggiore,  near  the  antient  Atella,  is ' 


fkmous  for  its  strawberry  beds,  which  supply  the  markets 
of  Naples.  4,  Somma,  at  the  north  base  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, has  7000  inhabitants.  5,  Sant'  Anastasia,  near  Somma, 
has  6000  inhabitants.  The  whole  neighbourhood  produces 
the  luscious  wine  known  by  the  name  of '  Lachryma  Christi.* 

6,  Portici  and  Resina,  two  adjoining  towns  built  on  the  south- 
west slope  of  Vesuvius,  on  the  site  of  Herculaneum,  contain 
together  about  14,000  inhabitants.  Visitors  who  ascend 
Mount  Vesuvius  pass  through  Resina.  Portici  has  a  royal 
palace;  itsmuseum  of  antiquities  obtained  from  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  has  been  lately  removed  to  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples.  East  of  Resina  is  another  pretty  royal  villa 
called  La  Favorita,  in  a  lovely  situation  near  the  sea-shore. 

7,  Torre  del  Greco,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Portici,  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  a  town  of  13,000  inhabitants,  has  been 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  lava  and  earthquakes,  but  re* 
built  over  and  over  again.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
addicted  to  a  seafaring  life.  8,  Torre  dell*  Annunziata, 
about  four  miles  south-east  of  Torre  del  Greco,  and  near 
the  site  of  Pompeii,  has  9000  inhabitants,  a  manufactory 
of  muskets  for  the  royal  service,  and  a  large  gunpowder 
magazine.  It  is  also  known  for  its  great  manufactory  of 
maccaroni,  which  is  the  best  in  Naples,  and  known  by  the 
name  of '  Maccaroni  delta  Costa.'  North  of  Torre  dell*  An- 
nunziata  is  the  larffe  villa{2;e  of  Bosco  tr6  Case,  and  further 
north,  on  the  east  slope  of  Vesuvius,  is  the  town  of  Ottajano^ 
with  15,000  inhabitants.  9,  Castellamare,  at  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  near  the  site  of  Stabi»,  is  in  a 
delightful  situation  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  loot  of  the  lofty 
mountain  St  Angelo,  the  Mens  Lactarius  of  the  antients^ 
nearly  5000  feet  high :  it  has  docks  for  the  royal  navy,  several 
sources  of  mineral  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  royal  villa 
called  'Quisisana'  and  park,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
Castellamare  is  much  frequented  by  the  Neapolitans  during 
the  summer  heats.  In  the  neighbouring  district  of  Gragnano 
a  wine  is  made  which  is  among  the  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples.  10,  Vico  (Vicus  i£quanus),  a  small  town 
perched  upon  the  cliffs  above  the  coast,  about  4  miles  south- 
west of  Castellamare,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  metaphysi- 
cian and  historian  Gianbattista  di  Vico.  II,  Sorrento  is  in  a 
delightful  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  which  is  a  complete 
grove  of  orange  and  mulberry  trees,  and  contains  several  vil- 
lages and  numerous  country-houses.  The  town  of  Sorrento 
has  5000  inhabitants,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Tasso.  The  plain  of  Sorrento  is  much  frequented  by  the 
wealthy  Neapolitans  during  summer.  There  are  boats  which 
cross  daily  from  Naples  to  Sorrento,  and  return  loaded  with 
oranges  and  other  fruit     Silk  is  also  produced  here. 

The  country  round  Naples  is  the  most  populous  neigh- 
bourhood belonging  lo  any  capital  in  Europe,  excepting 
perhaps  that  of  Pans.  For  particular  descriptions  of  it  see 
Aqnano;  Avbrno;  Baia;  Cuma;  Herculaneum;  Is- 
chia ;  Pompeii  ;  Pozzuoli  ;  Vesuvius. 

NAPLES  {Napoli,  inlulian),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  fourth  in  population  among  the 
European  cities,  is  situated  in  40®  60'  N.  lat  and  14®  1 3'  B. 
long.,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  fine  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a 
ran^^e  of  hills  which  runs  obliquely  to  the  shore.  On  the 
south-east  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  n'om  which  it  is  divided  by 
a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  small  river  Seb^to,  and  oppo- 
site to  it,  across  the  bay,  are  the  mountains  of  Castellamare, 
Vico,  and  Sorrento,  with  the  island  of  Capri  due  south,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  side  of  Sicily. 

Seen  from  the  sea  Naples  appears  in  the  form  of  two 
crescents,  of  very  unequal  depth,  one  on  the  east,  and  the 
other  on  the  west,  divided  by  the  point  of  Castel  deirUovo 
and  the  hill  of  Pizzofalcone,  which  is  behind  it.  The 
eastern  crescent,  which  includes  the  great  bulk  of  the  city, 
faces  the  south-east,  and  is  bounded  by  the  hill  of  Capodi- 
raonte  to  the  north,  and  Sant'  Elmo  or  Ermo  to  the  west, 
crowned  by  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  commands  the 
town.  Between  these  two  hills  is  a  considerable  depression, 
on  which  the  suburbs  of  La  Sanitli  and  L'Infrascata  are 
built.  The  slope  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte  is  likewise 
covered  with  houses,  forming  the  suburbs  called  Miracoli 
and  Le  Vergini.  To  the  eastward  the  town  is  open  to  the 
plain  of  Campania.  From  the  barrier  of  Capo  di  Chi  no,  at 
the  entrance  from  Rome*  a  succession  of  fine  streets  run 
through  the  body  of  the  town  to  the  sea,  the  principal 
of  which,  called  Toledo,  about  a  mile  in  length,  runs  due 
south,  and  divides  the  old  city,  which  is  east  of  it,  from  the 
new  districts.    The  street  of  Toledo  terminates  in  the  place 
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before  the  royal  palace.  The  old  city  forms  a  closely  built 
square  of  about  a  mile  on  each  side :  part  of  its  walls,  towers, 
and  ditches  still  remain,  and  several  of  the  gates  are  stand- 
ing, namely,  Porta  Nolana,  on  the  road  to  Nola,  Porta 
Capuana,  on  the  road  to  Apulia,  and  Porta  S.  Gennaro,  and 
Porta  S.  Maria  di  Constantinopoli,  towards  the  north.  This 
part  of  the  town,  which  is  in  a  plain,  has  narrow  streets  and 
lofiy  massive  houses,  many  of  them  six  or  seven  stories 
high ;  it  is  very  thickly  inhabited,  and  contains  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  capital.  West  of  To- 
ledo numerous  streets  run  up  the  hill  of  Sant'  Elmo,  which 
is  covered  with  houses  for  two-thirds  of  its  height.  South  of 
the  hill  of  Sant' Elmo,  and  between  it  and  the  point  of  Piz- 
zofalcone,  is  another  depression,  which  affords  a  carriage 
communication  between  Toledo  and  the  western  crescent,  or 
new  part  of  the  town,  which  is  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Chiaja, '  the  quay.*  This  part,  which  is  much  contracted 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  extends  in  length  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  between  the  hill  of  Pizzofalcone  to  the  east 
and  that  of  Posilipo  to  the  west  A  fine  road  runs  all  this 
length,  parallel  to  the  sear  shore,  and  between  the  public 
^i^ens  on  one  side  and  a  row  of  fine  houses  on  the  other ; 
It  then  turns  alone  the  base  of  Mount  Posilipo,  and  gradu- 
ally ascending  it,  leads  to  the  other  side  of  it  towards  Poz- 
zuoli.  There  is  another  and  straighter  road  to  Pozzuoli  bv 
the  tunnel  called  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  which  is  cut  through 
the  mountain  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Naples  is  an  open  city  like  London,  but  it  has  a  sort  of 
barriers  or  custom-bouse  posts  at  the  principal  avenues 
leading  into  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
*  gabella,'  or  duty  upon  provisions,  corresponding  to  the 
'  octroi  *  of  the  French  and  other  continental  towns.  The 
extreme  length  of  Naples,  measured  along  the  sea-coast, 
but  without  following  its  sinuosities,  is  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  oh  the  road  to 
Calabria,  to  the  grotto  of  Posilipo :  the  neatest  depth,  from 
the  suburb  of  La  Saiiiti,  at  the  foot  of  Capodimonte,  to  the 
shore  of.  Santa  Lucia,  is  about  two  miles;  but  in  other 
directions  it  is  much  less. 

Few  buildings  at  Naples  are  in  a  good  architectural 
style;  they  are  either  overloaded  with  ornaments  or  dis- 
proportionate in  their  parts.    The  most  remarkable  are— 

1.  The  roTal  palace, '  La  Reggia,*  a  large  -mass  of  buildings, 
constructed  at  two  different  times,  first  by  the  viceroy  Pe<&o 
de  Toledo,  which  part  goes  by  the  name  of  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio ;  and  the  second,  after  the  design  of  the  architect  Fon- 
tana,  under  the  Spanish  viceroy  Count  De  Lemos,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  new  palace  has  a  front  of  nearly 
400  feet  in  length,  with  three  orders  of  pillars,  one  above 
the  other,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  Tiie  great  court 
has  two  rows  of  arcades,  one  above  the  other,  supported  by 
granite  columns ;  the  grand  staircase  is  ample  and  commo- 
dious. The  apartments  are  adorned  with  valuable  paint- 
ings of  the  old  Italian  masters.  The  great  gallery  contains 
the  portraits  of  all  the  Spanish  viceroys  who  presided  over 
Naples  for  more  than  two  centuries.  At  the  back  of  the 
palace,  along  the  first  floor,  facing  the  sea,  is  a  handsome 
terrace  paved  with  marble  and  shaded  with  trees,  from 
which  there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  bay.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  the  royal  printing-press  and  the  royal  china  ma- 
nufactory. Facing  the  palace  is  a  semicircular  colonnade, 
with  a  pantheon-shaped  church  in  the  centre,  raised  by  the 
late  king  Ferdinand  I. 

Adjoining  the  palace,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  are  the 
arsenal,  the  cannon-foundry,  and  basin,  or  wet-dock,  for  the 
king's  barges  or  yachts.  On  the  eastern  side  the  palace 
adjoins  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  which  is  one  of  tlie  re- 
markable structures  of  Naples.  It  was  rebuilt  after  the 
fire  of  1 815,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Europe ;  it 
has  six  tiers  of  boxes,  each  box  capable  of  containing  from 
ten  to  twelve  persons.  Farther  on  the  old  palace  adjoins 
the  Castel  Nuovo,  a  massive  and  extensive  castle,  with 
towers  and  a  ditch  around,  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  successively  increased.  Fronting 
the  castle  is  the  finest  sauare  in  Naples,  called  Largo  dd 
Castello.  East  of  Castel  Nuovo  is  the  mole,  with  the  light- 
bouse  at  the  end  of  it.  The  harbour,  which  it  is  intended 
to  shelter,  is  small,  and  not  always  safe. 

The  mole  affords  a  promenade,  which  is  much  frequented 
by  the  citizens,  and  on  which  Punch,  and  a  story-teller,  who 
recites  the  romantic  deeds  of  Rinaldo,  are  generally  sta- 
tioned in  the  afternoon. 

2.  The  palace,  museum^  and  library,  called  *  degli  Studj,* 


are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  at  the  loot  of  the  hill  of 
Capodimonte.  The  museum,  styled  '  Museo  Borbonico,'  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  Among  the  numerous  master- 
pieces of  antient  sculpture  which  it  contains,  the  Hercules 
Farnese,  the  Venus  Callinyge,  the  Apollo  Citharoedus.  the 
Bacchus,  and  the  statue  or  an  orator  called  Aristides  [Aris- 
TiDBs],  deserve  especial  mention.  The  museum  is  also  rich 
in  antient  bronzes ;  the  Mercury,  the  Satyrs,  a  hor8e*s  head, 
&c.  are  much  admired.  The  collection  of  antient  instru« 
ments,  utensils,  female  ornaments,  and  other  household 
articles  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  unique.  It 
contains  also  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  glass,  mostly 
Egyptian.  The  collection  of  Campanian,  Greek,  and 
Sicilian  vases,  as  well  as  the  numismatic  cabinet,  is  also 
very  rich.  That  of  antient  paintings  is  very  remarkable, 
although  most  of  them  are  evidently  the  work  of  second- 
rate  artists.  There  are  also  some  fine  antient  mosaics. 
The  tables  found  at  Heraclea,  in  Magna  Grecia,  are  valuable 
as  specimens  of  Greek  palseoeraphy.  A  good  description 
of  the  museum,  with  plates,  has  been  recently  publi:^hed 
by  the  government,  '  11  Reale  Museo  Borbonico,'  16  vols* 
4to. 

The  Gallery  of  Modern  Paintings  contains  many  good 
works  of  the  Neapolitan,  Flemish,  Venetian,  and  Bolognese 
schools.  The  collection  of  papyri  found  at  Herculaneum 
has  hitherto  disclosed  few  works  of  any  importance.  [Her- 
cuLANBUif.]  The  Royal  Library  contains  150,000  printed 
volumes,  and  about  3000  MSS.  A  catalogue  of  it  was 
published  in  1830,  in  2  vols.  fol.  Besides  this  library, 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  there  are  two  or  three  other 
pubHc  libraries  at  Naples,  such  as  that  of  S.  Angelo  i  Nido. 
and  that  of  the  convent  of  S.  Filippo  Neri. 

3.  The  churches  of  Naples  amount  to  about  two  hun- 
dred ;  but  in  general  they  are  remarkable  for  their  monu- 
ments, paintings,  and  other  accessories,  rather  than  ibr  their 
architecture.  The  cathedral,  begun  by  Masucoio,  a  Nea- 
politan architect  and  sculptor  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has 
been  since  repeatedly  altered,  ornamented,  and  spoiled. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  antient  columns  of  valuable  marbles; 
it  also  contains  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
the  conqueror  of  Naples.  The  adjoining  chapel  of  San 
Gennaro  is  rich  in  paintings :  the  ceremony  of  the  liquefao* 
tion  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  continues  to  be  performed 
thei-e  annually.  Val^ry,  m  his  '  Voyages  Historiques  et 
Litt^raires  en  Italic,*  has  described  it  as  he  saw  it  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826.  The  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  built 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  contains  some 
fluted  columns  of  marble,  the  remains  of  the  antient  struc* 
ture. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  founded  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
on  the  site  of  the  town-house,  where  the  municipal  council 
of  the  city  formerly  used  to  assemble,  contains  several  royal 
tombs  and  some  good  paintings.  The  church  of  S.  Filippo 
Neri  is  built  in  better  taste  tnan  most  of  the  churches  of 
Naples ;  it  is  rich  in  paintings,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Vico, 
an  original  Neapolitan  thinker  and  writer  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  church  sacristy  and  convent  of 
S.  Domenico  constitute  a  real  museum  of  the  middle  ages, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  monuments  of  kings,  literary 
men,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  tiroes  of 
the  Anjous  and  Aragonese;  and  for  the  cell,  lecture-room, 
and  chair  of  Thomas  Aouinas,  who  resided,  wrote,  and 
taught  in  this  convent  The  interior  of  Santa  Chiara  is 
elegant  and  rich :  it  contains  the  monuments  of  Robert  of 
Anjou,  the  firiend  of  Petrarch;  of  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Calabria;  of  Joanna  I.;  and  of  Raimondo  Capanno,  a 
Moorish  slave,  who  became  great  seneschal  of  the  kingdom, 
and  acted  a  part  in  the  murder  of  Joanna's  husband,  Andreas 
of  Hungary.  The  neighbouring  church  of  Ges^  Nuovo, 
the  fa9aae  of  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  prison, 
has  in  the  interior  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  ball-room. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  re-established  at 
Naples  in  1816.  The  church  of  Monte  Oliveto  is  rich  in 
sculptures  by  Giovanni  di  Nola,  Donatello,  Benedetto  da 
M^ano,  and  other  celebrated  artists.  The  vast  adjoining 
convent,  which  once  afforded  an  asylum  to  Tasso,  has  been 
suppressed,  and  is  now  occupied  by  several  offices  of  the 
municipal  administration.  San  Giacomo  dei  Spagnoli  con- 
tains the  magnificent  tomb  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  one  of 
the  best  Spanish  viceroys  of  Naples.  The  small  neglected 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  k  Garbonara  is  remarkable  for  the 
monuments  of  King  Ladislaui  and  his  sister  Joanna  II.; 
and  in  the  chapel  bdiind  the  altar,  Uiat  of  her  favourite,^ 
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Ser  Gianni  Caracciolo,  who  was  murdered  at  last  throuj^h 
a  court  intrigue.    The  walls  of  this  chapel  are  painted  with 
frescoes,  now  much  impaired  and  defaced,  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  Joanna  and  Caracciolo.    The  convent 
of  San  Giovanni  had  once  a  library  rich  in  MSS.,  founded 
by  Parrhasius  and  Cardinal  Seripandi ;  but  about  a  century 
since,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  having  sent  some  learned 
Grermans  to  examine  the  MSS.  and  make  extracts  from 
them,  the  monks  felt  so  wearied  by  their  obligatory  atten- 
dance on  the  foreign  scholars,  that  they  preferred  making 
an  offer  of  the  MSB.  in  question  to  the  emperor,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  exposed  to  any  further  trouble  about  them. 
(Val6ry.)    The  church  Del  Carmine,  with  its  lofty  steeple, 
is  chiefly  noticed  for  its  neighbourhood  to  the  great  market, 
the  scene  of   Masaniello's  insurrection,  and  also  of  the 
desperate  defence  of  the  populace  against  the  French  in 
1799 ;  and  likewise  for  the  modest  tomb  of  the  unfortunate 
Corradino  and  his  cousin  Frederic  of  Austria,  who  were 
beheaded  near  this  spot  by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The 
church  of  L'Annunciata,  by  the  architect  Vanvitelli,   is 
one  of  the  best  churches  of  Naples:   adjoining  to  it  is  a 
foundling  hospital  and  a  Magdalen.    The  church  of  San 
Martino,  near  the  castle  of  Sant'  Elmo,  from  which  there 
is  a  most  magnificent  view  of  Naples  and  the  bay,  is  richly 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  Spagnoletto,  and  D*Arpino :  the  ad- 
joining convent  is  now  occupied  by  invalids  from  the  army, 
of  whom  many  are  blind.    The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Parto,  founded  by  Sannazaro,  in  a  delightful  spot,  near  the 
shore  of  Mergellina,  has  a  fine  mausoleum  of  the  poet.    San 
Gennaro  dei  Poveri  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  catacombs, 
which  extend  under  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 

4.  The  royal  palace  of  Capodimonte  is  a  heavy  structure, 
but  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  situation,  the  excellent  road 
leading  to  it,  constructed  by  the  French,  its  extensive 
park  and  hunting  grounds,  and  the  adjoining  observatory. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  the  Chinese  College,  for  the 
education  of  young  Chinese,  who,  after  taking  holy  orders, 
return  to  their  country  as  missionaries.  The  number  of 
Chinese  students  seldom  exceeds  six.  An  account  of  this 
remarkable  institution  is  given  in  *  Italy  and  the  Italians 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,*  by  A.  Vieusseux,  which  work 
contains  also  many  particulars  concerning  the  peculiar 
sights  of  Naples  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people. 
On  another  part  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte  is  the  bota- 
nical garden,  formed  in  1818,  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  professor  of  botany,  M.  Tenore.  Not 
far  from  thence,  in  a  secluded  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  constructed  by  Auj^ustus. 
which  is  called  Ponti  Rossi,  '  red  bridges  or  arches,'  from 
the  colour  of  the  stone. 

Naples  has  many  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  great 
hospital  Degli  Incurabili,  the  foundling  hospital  already 
mentioned,  the  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  asylum  for 
the  blind,  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  oculist 
Quadri ;  the  Reclusorio,  or  general  workhouse  for  able-bodied 
poor,  with  a  school  annexed  to  it,  and  which  contains  about 
3000  poor ;  San  Gennaro  dei  Poveri,  for  the  poor  who  are  un- 
able to  work,  San  Francesco  di  Sales,  and  several  other 
minor  hospitals  and  houses  of  refuge.  Val6ry  seems  to 
think  that  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  might  be 
susceptible  of  much  improvement,  especially  with  regard 
to  moral  discipline.  Mendicity  is  forbidden  by  law ;  but 
the  law  is  often  evaded.  There  are  no  poors*-rates  at 
Naples. 

1  he  university  is  we»l  provided  with  professors.  It  has  a 
good  library  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  annexed  to  it. 
Some  account  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  is  given  in  Nos.  5  and  16  of  the  'Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Education.'  Among  the  special  schools  are  a  medi- 
cal college,  a  veterinary  college,  two  military  schools,  a 
college  of  pilots,  and  the  *  Conservatorio,'  or  school  of 
music,  which  has  produced  many  illustrious  composers,  has 
some  good  professors,  and  a  rich  musical  library,  containing 
among  others  the  autographs  of  Paisiello's  works.  Besides 
San  Carlo,  Naples  has  half  a  dozen  minor  theatres,  II 
Fondo,  i  Fiorentini,  Teatro  Nuovo,  LaFeniee,  San  Carlino, 
&c  In  the  last  two,  plays,  or  rather  farces,  are  performed 
in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  full  of  humour  and 
naive  expression. 

The  Neapolitan  or  Apulian  dialect  is  very  old;  it 
was  spoken  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  and  his  son 
Manfred,  and  their  contemporary,  the  chronicler  Matteo 
Spinello,  wrote  in  it  the  annals  of  those  two  princes.    The 


popular  songs  or  ballads,  of  which  every  now  and  thmtk 
new  ones  are  produced  by  obscure  poets  and  sung  about  the 
streets,  generally  run  upon  love  matters,  which  furnish  the 
principal  incidents  in  the  existence  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Some  of  these  songs  are  full  of  patlios.  The  fol- 
lowing are  specimens  • — 

•  Albcro  piocirillo  U*  chi.niituje ; 

lo  t*  addcqtiaie  col  li  mici  tudore  ; 

Vcune  lo  vienlo,  «•  no  rompe  no  ramo ; 

La  fironna  verde  Im  tagnnto  colore  ; 

Lo  ttiitUi  (loco  ^  divenuio  nmftro  ; 

A()d6  ^  ghiuto  lo  t>ello  saporc  ? 

VIrne,  raorte,  arrcmiHUa  a  chiste  gunje. 

Giaccho  neuuillo  mio  lui  ciiguatu  amore.' 
(•  I  planted  a  tmall  Irec.  and  watered  it  with  the  sweat  of  mj  blow ;  bat  the 
wind  came  and  broke  a  brancii  of  it  ihe  gteen  leaf  became  witliered.  and  the 
fruiU  once  sweet,  grew  biitet?  Oh.  where  i«  il«  sweet  flavoar  giinc?    Cuine.O 
death,  and  put  an  end  to  my  distress,  since  my  love  has  left  me  for  anoUier.*) 

We  extract  the  next,  which  is  conceived  in  a  wilder 
spirit,  from  Val6ry,  who  heard  it  about  the  streets  of  Na- 
ples in  1826-27: — 

*  Che  bella  cosa  h  de  morire  acciso 
Nnanze  a  la  porta  de  la  nnammonita, 
L*uuema  te  nc  sni^lie  in  paradiso 
E  lo  cuorpo  lo  chiagno  la  aeasata.' 

('  A  desirable  fbte,  to  be  sUbbed  ta  death  at  ihe  door  of  one's  love  I  Tbe 
•oul  then  ascends  to  paradiso,  while  thit  forlorn  beauty  bathes  tbe  ble«dluf 
body  with  her  tears.') 

For  a  further  account  of  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  see 
Italy —Italian  Language  and  Literature,  and  tbe  refer- 
ences in  that  article. 

The  population  of  Naples,  which  in  1835  amounted  to 
about  350,000,  was  reduced  by  the  cholera  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  to  336,300,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  end 
of  1837,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  non-resident  foreign- 
ers. {Bollettino  Statisticodi  3/i7a«o,  January,  1839.)  Of 
this  population,  about  1700  are  priests,  700  monks,  and  800 
nuns;  9400  are  employed  under  the  government,  and 
18,000  are  pensioners,  3000  lawyers,  26,000  are  men-ser- 
vants, 3400  coachmen,  8000  sailors,  boatmen,  and  fisher- 
men, 3500  porters,  5200  shop-boys,  3700  gardeners  and 
greengrocers,  2500  tailors,  2400  shoemakers,  800  cobblers, 
1450  barbers  and  hairdressers,  1500  cooks,  500  printers,  59 
booksellers,  58  bookbinders,  146  physicians,  105  surgeons, 
and  186  apothecaries,  900  sellers  of  wine,  303  coffee-house- 
keepers, 350  tavern  and  eating-house  keepers,  310  inn- 
keepers, 800  fruiterers.  800  goldsmiths,  1000  smiths,  2400 
carpenters,  1600  builders  and  masons,  &c.  Naples  has 
manufactures  of  hats,  straw- hats,  gloves,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, coi-al,  and  jewellery.  There  are  about  700  hackney- 
coaches.  600  cabriolets,  1600  boats,  and  about  500  vessels, 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Naples.  There  are  809  inns  and 
lodging-houses.  The  town  is  divided  into  twelve  *  quartieri,' 
or  districts,  of  which  five  and  the  most  populous  are  in  the 
old  or  eastern  part  of  the  town,  namely,  Mercato,  Pendino, 
Porto,  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Vicaria ;  one  in  the  middle,  S.  Fer- 
dinando,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  palace ;  two  at 
the  west  end,  Chiaja  and  S.  Giuseppe ;  one,  S.  Carlo  all' 
Arena,  at  the  north  end  towards  the  road  to  Rome ;  and 
three,  Stella,  Avvocala,  and  Monte  Calvario,  include  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  which  is  built  on  the  hills  of  Capo- 
dimonte and  S.  Elmo.  Every  district  has  a  commissary  of 
police,  whose  office  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  There 
are  sixty-six  military  posts  in  the  whole  town,  four  castles, 
S.  Elmo,  Castel  Nuovo,  Castel  dell'  Uovo,  and  Cas telle  dA 
Carmine,  besides  extensive  barracks  both  for  infantry  and 
cavalry.  The  town  has  six  prisons,  one  of  which^is  for 
debtors.  The  vast  and  massive  structure  called  *  La  Vi- 
caria,' at  the  east  end  of  Naples  near  Porta  Capuana,  which 
was  once  a  castle  and  the  residence  of  the  Norman  kings, 
now  contains  various  courts  of  justice,  and  also  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  an  immense  collection  of  documents,  di- 
vided into  four  sections,  historical,  financial,  judicial,  and 
communal.  The  acts,  edicts.  Stc.  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Anjou  dynasty  alone  fill  300  thick  folio  volumes.  The 
*Constitutiones'  of  Frederic  II.,  the  oldest  code  of  the  king- 
dom, written  by  his  chancellor  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  are  also 
there. 

The  Lazzaroni,  so  often  mentioniJd  by  travellers,  and  so 
confusedly  described,  included  the  lowest  orders  of  the  in- 
habitants or  populace,  the  porters,  the  hawkers  of  fish, 
vegetables,  and  other  eatables,  the  boatmen,  journeymen 
out  of  place,  and  numerous  vagmnts,  and  other  low  and 
loose  characters.  Many  of  these  classes  in  former  times 
had  no  regular  domicile,  and  lived  chiefly  in  the  open  air» 
or  were  huddled  together  at  n^li(^  Hft^YC  f€9¥iP^^^  ^ 
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vostibule,  in  nan-ow  alleys,  in  their  boats,  and  wherever  they 
could  find  shelter.  To  these  were  added  indiscriminately 
the  numerous  class  of  fisheimen,  an  industrious  race,  whoso 
habits  have  always  been  more  domestic  and  orderly  than 
those  of  the  common  lazzaroni.  All  these  people  were 
vaguely  rcckoned.with  probably  some  exaggeration,  at  40,000 
individuals,  a  muscular,  brawny,  and  erect  set  of  men,  but 
totally  uneducated  and  little  civilised,  very  abstemious  and 
frugal  in  their  habits,  mostly  barefooted,  living  from  day  to 
day  on  their  casual  earnings,  their  dress  consisting  merely 
of  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers ;  very  good-tempered 
in  quiet  times,  but  apt  to  run  riot  on  the  first  political  ex- 
citement or  tumult  The  name  lazzaro  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  fiom  the  numerous  lepers  who  once  abounded  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  invoked  as  their 
patron  the  Lazarus  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel.  A 
charitable  order,  or  fraternity,  which  was  instituted  in  the 
middle  ages  for  their  relief,  assumed  the  name  of  'Order  of 
St.  Lazarus.'  The  lepers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peculiar 
dress,  consisting  of  white  shirt  and  trowsers  and  hood.  After 
the  leprosy  became  extinct,  the  samegarbcontinued  tobe  worn 
by  the  lower  orders  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  and  conve- 
nience in  the  warm  climate  of  Naples,  and  the  name  lazzari 
was  retained  and  applied  to  that  class.  This  is  the  etymology 
given  byGaliani  and  others,  in  the  *  Vocabolario  del  Dialetto 
Napolitano,' published  at  Naples  in  1789.  But  the  author 
adds  that  already  in  his  time  the  number  of  the  lazzari 
had  much  decreased,  owing  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  that '  many  among  the  people  who  had  the  appearance 
of  luzzari  during  the  week-days,  looked  very  different  when 
di-essed  in  their  Sunday  clothes.'  As  a  peculiar  class,  the 
lazzari  may  be  said  to  be  now  extinct :  the  lower  orders 
live  like  those  of  other  cities ;  they  are  all  duly  registered 
in  their  respective  parishes,  they  have  all  a  domicile  of  some 
sort,  and  the  police  regulations,  enforced  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  produced  a  material  alteration  in  their  habits, 
,  though  the  every-day  clothing  of  many  of  them  continues 

to  be  the  same  as  before. 
,  The  nobility  at  Naples  are  very  numerous,  but,  excepting 

their  titles,  they  enjoy  no  privilege  or  influence  above  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen.  The  alterations  made  in  the  law  of  in- 
heritance, by  which  all  the  children  succeed  in  equal  or  nearly 
equal  portions,  as  in  France,  have  broken  down  the  fortunes 
of  most  families,  which  were  already  encumbered  by  debts,  the 
consequence  of  want  of  order,  of  indolence,  and  expensive 
liabits  of  living.  The  most  important  and  interesting  class 
at  Naples  at  present  consists  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
middle  orders,  including  lawyers,  physicians,  professors, 
and  men  of  other  liberal  professions,  some  native  merchants, 
the  higher  officers  under  government,  and  the  better  sort 
of  the  clergy.  Among  these  are  found  considerable  in- 
formation, much  civility  united  to  frankness,  great  sociability, 
and  respect  for  decency  and  morality.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  more  particularly  the  present  state  of  Neapolitan 
society  and  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  during  the 
last  half  century,  may  consult  Colletta,  Storia  delReame  di 
Napolt\  a  work  of  great  moral  penetration,  extensive  obser- 
vation, and  written  with  remarkable  impartiality. 

The  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  spacious  and  massive,  but 
few  of  them  are  in  a  gocd  architectural  style.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  palazzo  Gravina  or  Orsini,  the  nalace 
Maddaloni,  that  of  Sansevero,  remarkable  for  its  chapel, 
adorned  with  some  good  statues,  that  of  Delia  Rocca,  those 
of  Francavilla,  Stigliano,  Berio,  &c.  The  building  which 
has  been  raised  between  the  streets  Toledo  and  S.  Giacomo, 
for  the  offices  of  the  financial  department  and  for  the 
bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  in 
J         Naples. 

Naples  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  water  as  Rome,  and 
has  not  such  handsome  fountains ;  those  of  Fontana  Me- 
dina and  Monte  Oliveto  are  the  best.  Several  aqueducts 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains  supply  the  water,  besides 
which  most  houses  have  cisterns.  There  is  a  sulphureous 
I  spring  of  water  on  the  shore  of  Santa  Lucia,  which  is  much 
drunk  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  spring. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Naples  abounds  in  delightf\il 
walks.  The  public  gardens,  or  *  Villa  Reale,*  extending 
'  along  the  shore  of  Chiaja  for  nearly  a  mile,  enjoy  the  ad- 
l  vantages  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  of  a  view  unrivalled  in  the 
world.  The  new  road  over  the  hill  of  Posilipo  is  a  beau- 
'  tiful  drive.  The  hills  of  Capodimonte  and  Scutillo,  and  the 
,  suburbs  of  Infrascata  and  Arenella,  at  the  back  of  Sant' 
!         Elmo,  abound  with  pleasant  walks  and  a  variety  of  scenery. 


These,  as  well  as  the  other  neighbouring  hills  of  Vomero, 
Posilipo,  &c.,  are  covered  with  country-houses  and  gardens 
of  all  sizes.  But  the  hills  are  mostly  destitute  of  trees,  and 
appear  barren  and  parched,  especially  in  summer. 

Naples  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  is  divided  into  fifty 
parishes,  including  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  of  every 
kind ;  fish  and  shell-fish  are  plentiful,  as  well  as  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Snow,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  used,  cs)>e- 
cially  in  summer,  for  cooling  the  drink  and  for  ices,  is 
brought  from  the  mountain  of  Castellamare,  where  it  is 
kept  in  large  reservoirs. 

The  great  street  of  Toledo  is  thronged  with  people  and 
carriages  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  until  very  late  at  night, 
or  rather  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
fashionable  people  retire  to  rest.  It  is  decidedly  the  noisiest 
street  in  Europe,  as  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  vocife- 
rating at  the  top  of  their  voice ;  and  others  must  do  the 
same  in  order  to  be  heard.  The  motley  groups  which  are 
seen  mixing  pell-mell  in  the  street,  the  crowned  balconies 
above,  the  numerous  venders  of  provisions,  the  acquaiuoli, 
or  sellers  of  ice-water,  at  the  corners  of  the  bye-streets,  the 
life  out  of  doors,  which  is  a  general  habit  in  this  country,  all 
render  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  especially  that  of  Toledo, 
most  curious  to  a  foreigner. 

Naples,  or  Neapolis,  that  is,  *  New  City,'  was  a  Greek 
colony  from  Cumse ;  the  date  of  its  origin  is  not  known. 
The  story  of  its  first  foundation,  under  the  name  of  Parthe- 
nope,  is  a  mythic  tradition.  Livy  (b.  viii.  22)  says  that  there 
were  once  two  towns  near  each  other,  Palceopolis  and  Nea- 
polis, the  inhabitants  of  both  being  from  Cumse,  but  Palseo- 
polis  had,  long  before  Livy's  time,  merged  into  the  new  town, 
or  Neapolis. 

Neapolis,  after  its  first  foundation  by  the  CumsDans,  re- 
ceived colonists  from  Chalcis,  Pithecusa,  and  Athens ;  and 
subsequently  admitted  some  Campanians  also  among  the 
body  of  citizens.  (Strabo,  p.  246.  Casaub.)  It  became 
allied  to  the  Samnites,  but  after  their  subjugation  by  Rome 
it  maintained  its  independence  as  a  republic,  and  during  the 
second  Punic  war  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  propose  an  alli- 
ance against  Hannibal,  and  with  it  a  rich  present  in  golden 
vases,  which  the  people  took  from  their  temples  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  (Livy,  xxii.  32.)  It  continued  after- 
wards an  ally  to  Rome  and  became  a  municipium.  After  the 
fall  of  the  empire  Neapolis  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  re- 
taken by  Belisarius,  and  lastly  destroyed  by  Totila,  ad.  543. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  annexed  to  the  Longobard 
duchy  of  Beneventum,  but  after  the  decline  of  the  Longo- 
bard power,  when  the  Byzantine  emperors  asserted  a  kind 
of  supremacy  over  southern  Italy,  Naples  had  its  dukes,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  ninth  century  the 
dukes  of  Beneventum  obliged  it  to  pay  tribute.  When  the 
duchy  of  Beneventum  was  split  into  three  principalities, 
Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  Landulf,  count  of  Capua, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  independence  of  the  other  two, 
called  in  the  Saracens,  who  devastated  the  shores  of  Cam- 
pania. The  Norman  adventurers  lent  their  assistance  to 
the  prince  of  Salerno  against  these  piratical  hordes,  and 
afterwards  by  degrees  established  their  own  power  in  Apulia 
and  Sicily.  Naples  was  one  of  the  last  towns  which  sub- 
mitted to  the  Normans ;  it  acknowledged  king  Roger  I.,  of 
Sicily,  as  its  sovereign,  about  a  d.  1 137.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Naples,  both  political  and  literary,  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Sicilies,  Two,  Kingdom  of  the. 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  works  concerning  the 
town  of  Naples,  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  article : — Celano,  Notizie  del  bello,  deir  antico^  e  del 
eurioso  della  Cilid  di  Napoli,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1792;  Roma- 
nelli,  Napoli  antica  e  moderna,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1815;  Vargas, 
JRagffuagli  storici  dell*  Origine  di  Napoli,  4to.,  1754;  and 
B.Uo DisseriazioniistoricO'legalistUr Antichitd,  Sito,  edAm- 
piezza  della  Liburia  Ducale,  o  siasi  deW  Agro  e  Territorio 
di  Napoli,  4to.,  1756,  by  the  same;  Giraffi,  Le Rivoluztoni 
di  Napoli,  8vo.,  1647;  ChioccareWi,  Antisii turn  NeafoliianeB 
Ecclesiee  Catalogus  ab  Apostolorum  temporibus  ad  annum 
1643,  fol. ;  Stefano  (Pietro  di),  Descrizione  dei  Luoghi  Sacrx 
di  Napoli,  4to,  1560 ;  Caracciolo  (Eugenie),  Napoli  Sacra, 
4 to.,  1623  ;  Laseina  (Pietro),  Deir  antico  Ginnasio  Napo- 
litano, 4to.,  1641,  1688 ;  Origlia,  Istoria  dello  Studio  di  Na- 
poli, 2  vols.  4to.  1754;  Signorelli,  Storia  della  Reale  Acca- 
dcmia  delle  Scienze  e  Belle  Lettere  a  Napoli,  1787 ;  Attn 
monelli,  Delle  Acque  Minerali  di  Napoli,  8vo.,  1808;  Ricci, 
Analin  chimica  deir  Acqua  Ferrata  e  Su(/urea  di  Napoli 
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8vo.,  1821 ;  Vetrano,  Sebethi  Vindicice,  sive  Dissertatio  de 
Sebethi  antiquitate  nomine,  <S»c.,  Svo.  1767. 


Coin  of  Maplaa. 
Bntith  Maf«am.    Actual  Sise.    Silver. 

NAPOLEON.     [Bonaparte.] 

NAPOLEON,  CODE.    [Codes,  Les  Cino,] 

NA'POLI  DI  MALVASl'A,  or  MONEMBASIA,  a 
town  built  on  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia,  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  about  540  feet  in 
length.  Its  situation  gave  rise  to  its  name  Monembasia 
(single  entrance).  About  four  miles  north  of  the  bridge, 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  are  some  ruins  which 
Leake  considers  to  be  those  of  Epidaurus  Limera,  while 
Monembasia  is  the  Minoa  of  Pausanias,  which  was  a  small 
place  in  his  time.  As  Epidam'us  fell  into  decay,  the  town 
on  the  island  grew  into  importance,  and  it  then  probably 
assumed  the  name  of  Neapolis,  or  new  town,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Monembasia.  It  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  Andronicus  Comnenus 
in  the  twelfth  century  founded  here  a  monastery,  which  still 
exists,  and  the  church  of  which  is  one  of  the  largest  iu 
Greece.  The  Franks  when  they  conquered  a  great  part  of 
the  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century  corrupted  the  name  of 
Monembasia  into  that  of  Malvasia.  The  country  in  the 
neighbouring  district  formerly  produced  a  luscious  wine,  to 
which  the  Venetians  gave  the  name  of  Malvasia  from  the 
town  at  which  it  was  shipped,  and  the  name  has  been  since 
applied  as  a  generic  appellation  to  wine  of  the  same  quality 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  at  Lipari,  m 
Sardinia,  Spain,  &c.  This  is  the  kind  of  wine  csdled  m 
English  malmsey. 

ThQ  island  of  Monembasia  is  hilly,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  one  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  castle  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  town,  which  is  built  below 
it,  extends  to  the  sea  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  steep ;  the  place  contains  about  300 
houses,  besides  50  more  in  the  castle.  The  ramparts  and 
several  other  .buildings  were  constructed  by  the  Venetians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  place  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  kept  it  till  1540,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks  by 
a  treaty.  On  this  occasion  most  of  the  inhabitants  left  it 
along  with  the  Venetian  garrison  and  found  an  asylum  in 
the  other  Venetian  possessions.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  bishop  of  Monembasia,  a  metropolitan  of  high  rank 
in  the  Greek  church,  has  seven  suffragan  bishops  under 
him,  including  those  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Maina. 
(Coronelli;  l^ake.) 

NA'POLI  DI  ROMANI'A.  NAUTLIA,  ANAPLI'. 
a  town  of  the  Morea,  built  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  Argolic  Gulf.  The  harbour  be- 
tween this  promontory  and  the  north  coast  is  large  and 
tolerably  safe,  but  has  become  too  shallow  to  admit  large 
ships.  A  small  fortified  island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  town  stands  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the 
hill  facing  the  mainland,  and  is  fortified ;  the  hill  has  a 
tabular  summit,  which  is  unoccupied  with  houses,  and  from 
which  abrupt  cliffs  descend  to  the  open  sea  at  the  back  of 
the  promontory.  A  steep  and  rocky  mountain  rises  above 
it  to  the  south-east  called  Palamedi,  a  very  antient  appella- 
tion derived  from  Palamedes,  the  son  of  Nauplias,  the 
reputed  son  of  Neptune  and  founder  of  the  town.  On  this 
cliff  is  the  castle,  which  is  very  strong  owing  to  its  almost 
inaccessible  situation. 

Nauplia  was  once  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Argos,  but  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  deserted.  It  revived  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  was  occupied  by  the  Venetians  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  became  their  chief  settlement  in 
the  Morea,  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Sultan  Soly- 
man  in  1537.  The  fortifications  are  of  Venetian  construc- 
tion, but  the  ramparts  towards  the  east  are  partly  composed 
of  the  anticnt  walls  of  the  town,  which  are  of  a  similar  con- 
struction with  and  probably  of  the  same  date  as  those  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Argos,    Other  and  later  remains  of  Hellenic 


construction  are  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  tabular  stiromit 
above  the  town. 

Nauplia,  after  -the  Greek  insurrection,  remained  for 
several  years  the  head  town  of  Greece,  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  Athens.  Its  population,  which  had  risen  to  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  has  recently  declined.  The  streets  are 
irregular  and  dirty,  and  the  air  is  not  wholesome.  A  few  of 
the  houses  and  the  barracks  are  of  a  superior  description  to 
the  rest  of  the  buildings.  Jhe  bishop,  of  the  Eastern  cona- 
munion,  is  styled  bishop  of  Argos  and  Anapli.  There  is 
also  a  Latin  church.  An  aqueduct  of  good  water  from  the 
rocky  ridge  near  Tiryns  supplies  the  town.  (Spon ;  Coro- 
neUi:  Leake;  Gell.)  From  the  old  Greek  name  of  Nauplia 
the  Franks  made  by  corruption  that  of  Napoli,  to  which  they 
added  '  Di  Romania '  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Italian 
Napoli. 

NARBONNE,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  a 
Aude,  near  the  coast  of   the  Mediterranean,  in  43^  11 
N.   lat.  and    3°  O'  E.  long.,  530   miles   from   Paris    bf 
Orleans,  Chdteauroux,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban,  an& 
Toulouse. 

Narbonne  (the  Roman  Narbo,  or  Narbo  Martins)  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  of  Frauce.  A  Roman  colony  was  planted 
here  about  b.c  116,  and  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  VolcH)  Arecomici,  a  Celtic  people,  long  before  that 
time.  Csesar  sent  additional  colonists  to  Narbonne*  the 
veterans  of  the  tenth  legion.  Cicero  {Pro  Fbnteio^  c.  i.) 
speaks  of  Narbo  as  *  a  watch-tower  and  bulwark  of  Rome.* 
Mela  (ii.  7)  speaks  of  Narbo  as  being  in  his  time  the  chief 
town  of  that  province  of  Gaul,  in  which  it  was  situated,  and 
to  which  it  gave  the  title  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Strabo 
(p.  101.  Casaub.)^  describes  it  as  the  emporium  of  all 
Gaul;  and,  at  a  later  period,  Sidonius  Apollinaria  and 
Ausonius  have  borne  testimony  to  the  number  of  its 
structures  or  the  extent  of  its  wealth.  The  coun^e  of 
the  Atax,  or  Aude,  through  the  adjacent  lake  of  Ru- 
bresus,  or  Rubrensis  (6tang  de  Sigean),  was  facilitated 
by  an  artificial  channel  100  feet  wide  and  30  f^et  deep; 
and  the  navigation  of  the  river,  though  of  small  extent, 
promoted  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  history  of  Nar« 
bonne  under  the  Romans  has  been  minutely  given  by 
Expilly,  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  des  Gaules,*  &c. 

In  A.D.  413,  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  surprised 
Narbonne,  where  he  shortly  after  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  Placid ia,  sister  of  Honor ius.  He  was  however  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city ;  but  in  a.d.  462  the  Visigoths 
obtained  possession  again  by  treachery,  and  retained  it.  After 
the  taking  of 'toulouse  by  Clovis  and  the  Franks,  Narbonne 
became  the  Visigoth ic  capital :  it  was  repeatedly  taken  by 
Franks  and  Burgundians,and  early  in  the  eighth  century  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  [Moors,  p.  385],  from  whom 
it  was  taken  (a.d.  759)  by  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  annexed  to 
theFrankish  monarchy.  >farbonne  was  subsequently  pillaged 
by  the  Northmen.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  marquisate  of  Go^hia,  or  Septimaaia, 
which  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  county  of  Toulouse. 
Under  themarqui.ses  of  Septimania,  Narbonne  was  governed 
by  vidames,  or  viscounts,  who  were  at  first  removable,  but 
afterwards  became  hereditary,  and  were  feudatories  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse  and  (for  a  portion  of  the  town)  of  the 
archbishops  of  Narbonne.  Aymeri  IiI.,viscount  of  Narbonne, 
was  engaged  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albi^enses :  the 
Inquisition  was  established  at  Narbonne  in  his  time,  but 
not  without  occasioning  considerable  disturbances.  The 
inhabitants  were  at  this  time  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  had  alliances  and  treaties  with  Marseille,  Nice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  trading  towns  on  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1348  the  plague  carried  off  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Narbonne,  a  loss  which  attests  the  greatness  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  1355  Aymeri  IX.,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  defended 
the  place  successfully  against  the  attacks  of  the  Black 
Prince,  but  was  taken  prisoner  next  year  at  the  battle  of 
Maupertuis,  or  Poitiers.  In  1407  Guillaume,  or  William 
II.,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  contested  the  possession  of 
Sardinia  (whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  natives)  with 
the  kings  of  Sicily ;  hu  was  ultimately  however  obliged  to 
yield.  He  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Dauphin,  after- 
wards Charles  VII. ;  and  took  part  in  the  murder  of  J £an, 
duke  of  Bourgognc,  at  Montereau  (a.d.  1419).  He  fell 
(ad.  1424)  in  the  battle  of  Verneuil  against  the  English. 
The  viscounty  afterwards  passed  by  sale  to  the  counts  o« 
Foix.  The  last  viscount  was  Gaston  de  Foix,  nephew  ot 
Louis  XII.|  king  of  France,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Ra- 
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Ttnna  (a.i>.  1512).  He  bad  before  hit  death  exchanged 
his  viscounty,  which  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  for  the 
duchy  of  Nemours.  In  the  religious  ware  of  the  sixteenth 
centur)',  Narbonne  embraced  the  party  of  the  I^eague ;  but 
|i].  1596  the  inhabitants  submitted  to  Henri  IV. 

'There  do  not  appear  to  be  at  Narbonne  any  edifices  of 
HLoman  erection ;  but  a  number  of  fragments  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture are  incorporated  in  the  walls  of  the  town,  which 
were  erected  in  the  reign  of  Fran9ois  I. ;  and  a  number  of 
inscriptions  exist  in  excellent  preservation.  A  few  years 
ago,  many  thousand  silver  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  found  at  Narbonne. 

The  town  is  situated  upon  the  Canal  Robine  de  Narbonne, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Aude  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  a  fortress,  but  not  of  the  first  class, 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  with  several  bastions  and  towers. 
The  Canal  Robine  divides  it  into  two  parts,  respectively 
distinguished  as  Le  Bourg  and  La  Ville,  between  which 
there  is  communication  by  three  bridges.  Along  the  bank 
of  the  canal  is  a  public  walk  planted  with  trees.  There 
are  a  cathedral  and  two  other  churches.  The  cathedral  is 
a  Gothic  building,  with  a  fine  nave.  It  contains  the  moul- 
dering tomb  of  Philippe  III.,  le  Hardi,  king  of  France. 
The  archbishop's  palace  is  an  antient  building,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  a  fortress,  and  is  defended  by  square 
towers.  There  are  barracks,  an  arsenal,  a  military  hospital, 
two  other  hospitale,  and  a  prison.  The  population,  in  1826, 
was  10,097  for  the  commune;  in  1S31  it  was  9281  for  the 
town,  or  10,246  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
10,792  fbr  the  commune,  showing  a  steady  but  not  rapid 
increase.  The  country  about  Narbonne  is  fertile  in  corn, 
but  the  neighbouring  marshes  render  the  place  unhealthy. 
The  inhabitants  make  brandy  and  other  distilled  spirits, 
verdigris,  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  and  paper,  and  are  engaged 
in  throwing  silk,  dyeing,  and  tanning.  They  carry  on  trade 
in  corn,  red  and  white  wine,  brandy,  oil,  salt,  soda,  wax,  and 
excellent  honey,  which  is  collected  in  the  arrondissement. 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  marble  quarries  and 
salterns  near  the  town.  There  are  several  fiscal  government 
offices,  an  Exchange,  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a 
commercial  court;  a  society  of  agriculture,  a  society  of 
emulation,  a  school  of  hydrography,  and  a  seminary  for  the 
priesthood;  a  museum,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths.  The 
village  of  La  Nouvelle,  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Canal  Robine, 
is  the  port  of  Narbonne.  The  learned  Benedictine  Mont- 
faucon  was  a  native  of  Narbonne. 

The  archbishopric  of  Narbonne  is  very  antient:  the 
foundation  of  the  see  has  been  carried  by  some  as  far  back 
as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  It  is  now  united 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Toulouse. 

The  arrondissement  of  Narbonne  has  an  area  of  581  souare 
miles,  and  comprehends  seventy  communes.  It  is  dividea  into 
six  cantons  or  divisions,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  54,101 ;  in  1836  it  was  56,965. 

NARBOROUGH,  SIR  JOHN,  an  English  naval  com- 
roander  of  some  distinction,  was  descended  from  an  old 
family  in  Norfolk,  and  received  his  first  commission,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Portland,  in  the  year  1664.  In  the  ensu- 
ing Dutch  war,  his  bravery  and  good  services  soon  became 
80  conspicuous  that,  within  two  years,  after  the  long  and 
desperate  action,  in  June,  1666,  between  the  English  fleet, 
under  Prince  Rupert,  and  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  Assurance,  a  fourth  rate. 
After  the  conclusion  of  neace,  he  was  selected  to  conduct  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  South  Seas,  for  which  destina- 
tion he  sailed  1669,  in  the  Sweepstakes,  of  36  guns,  attended 
by  the  Bachelor  pink.  In  the  following  year,  he  passed  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens ;  and,  after  being  impeded,  in  the  ports 
of  the  Pacific,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
with  the  usual  obstacles  to  either  intercourse  or  research, 
from  which  he  extricated  himself  with  remarkable  prudence, 
he  returned  home  in  1671.  Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  in 
speaking  of  the  early  navigators  who  explored  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens,  observes  that  *  among  the  numerous  plans  of  it 
that  are  extant,  those  of  Sir  John  Narborough  and  Cordova 
are  the  most  correct.' 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  in  1672,  he 
was  taken  by  the  lord-high-admiral,  the  duke  of  York,  into 
his  own  ship,  the  Prince,  as  second  captain ;  and  in  the 
obstinately  contested  battle  of  Solebay  with  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  De  Ruyter,  in  which  the  first  captain  of  the  Prince, 
Sir  John  Cox,  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  so  disabled  that  the 


Duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  shift  his  flag  into  the  St. 
Michael,  Narborough*8  energy  and  ability  in  refitting  the 
ship  for  action  in  a  few  hours,  as  well  as  his  courage  during 
the  fight,  were  deemed  sufiSciently  meritorious  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  special  commendation  in  the  account  of  the 
action  published  by  authority  of  government.  After  being, 
next,  successfully  employed  in  convoys  and  other  duties,  he 
was  raised,  in  1673,  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1674  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  fleet  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  Tripolinea  and  other  piratical 
states,  and  obtaining  redress  for  their  depredations  upon  the 
national  commerce ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
spirit,  address,  and  success  in  this  duty,  that  he  compelled 
the  Bey  of  Tripoli  to  release  all  bis  British  captives,  to  pay 
80,000  dollars  in  reparation  for  injuries  to  the  British  trade, 
and  to  ^rant  to  British  subjects  more  honourable  and  valu- 
able privileges  than  any  other  nation  had  before  possessed 
or  claimed.  Having  achieved  these  objects.  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough returned  to  England  with  his  squadron  in  1677: 
but  the  skill  and  gallantry  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his 
instructions  caused  him,  almost  immediately,  to  be  de- 
spatched again  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  command  of  another 
fleet,  with  a  similar  commission  to  chastise  the  piracies  of 
the  Algerines.  In  this  expedition  he  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigour;  burnt  or  sunk  many  Algerine  vessels  of 
war ;  cannonaded  the  city  of  Algiers  itself  with  good  effect, 
though  without  being  able  to  bring  the  pirates  to  terms ; 
and  concluded  his  operations  by  capturing  and  carrying  into 
Cadix  a  whole  squaaron  of  five  Algerine  frigates,  which  the 
Dey  had  equipped  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his  previous 
losses.  This  exploit,  after  which  he  returned  home  in  1679, 
was  Sir  John  Narborough*s  last  important  service  at  sea ; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  navy,  and  continued  to  hold  that  ofiBce  both  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  of  his  patron  James  II.,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  1688.  (Charnock.  Biogrcmhia 
Navalis;  Captain  P.  P.  King,  in  the  London  Geograt>hic(u 
Journal,  vol.  i. ;  and  Sir  John  Narborough's  Journal,) 

NARCEIA,  an  alkali  procured  from  opium  by  Pelletier 
in  1832.  To  prepare  this  substance  opium  is  to  be  digested 
in  repeated  portions  of  cold  water  until  the  soluble  part  is 
dissolved.  The  mixed  solutions  are  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  and  when  this  is  treated  with 
boiling  water,  a  brilliant  crystalline  substance  is  left,  which 
is  the  narcotina  of  the  opium ;  this  is  to  be  separated.  The 
clear  liquid  is  then  to  be  heated  to  ebullition,  and  ammonia 
added  slightly  in  excess  to  precipitate  the  morphia ;  expel 
the  exc^s  of  ammonia  by  heat ;  the  liquor  being  then  eva- 
porated to  one  half^  more  morphia  is  separated,  and  barytes 
water  mixed  with  it  throws  down  meconate  of  barytes; 
carbonate  of  ammonia  then  added  precipitates  the  excess  of 
barytes,  and  heat  expels  the  superabundant  ammoniacal  salt. 
The  liquor  being  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thick  syrup,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  some 
days,  yields  a  pulpy  mass  which  contains  crystals ;  this  is 
to  be  drained,  m-ied  by  strong  pressure,  and  digested  in  boil- 
ing alcohol ;  the  solution  obtained,  when  the  spirit  is  dis- 
tilled, yields  a  crystalline  substance,  which,  when  repeatedly 
dissolved  and  crystallized,  is  narceia  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  properties  of  narceia  are,  that  it  crystallizes  in 
colourless  acicular  four-sided  prisms,  is  inodorous,  has  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  dissolves  in  375  times  its  weight  of 
cokl  and  230  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water ;  alcohol 
dissolves  it,  but  aether  does  not.  At  about  198®  it  melts, 
and  on  cooling  it  concretes  into  a  white  translucent  mass, 
exhibiting  appearances  of  crystallization.  At  230''  it  he- 
comes  yellow,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed. 
Dilute  acids  combine  with  narceia,  but  they  continue  to 
redden  vegetable  blues;  when  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water  is  put  into  contact  with 
narceia,  it  becomes  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  but  the  addition  of 
more  water  renders  it  colourless;  it  may  be  precipitated 
from  the  blue  solution  by  an  alkali  with  its  properties  un- 
changjed.  The  stronger  and  concentrated  acids  decompose 
narceia;  the  persalts  of  iron  are  not  rendered  blue  by  this 
alkali.  According  to  Pelletier's  analysis,  narceia  consists  of— 

Hydrogen    .     •       6  •  52  or  nearly  20  equivalents. 

Carbon   ...     54*  73        „         32  equivalents. 

Oxygen  ...     34 '42        „         16  equivalent 


Azote 


33     Digitized  t^ equivalent^  1-^ 
100*      "  ^ 
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NARCISSUS  in  a  genus  of  Endogens  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Amaryllidacese,  amone  which  it  is  known  by 
its  flowers  growing  upon  a  scape,  and  having  a  cup  at  their 
mouth ;  the  stamens  which  are  opposite  the  sepals  being 
longer  than  the  others.  It  consisUi  of  bulbous  plants  prin^ 
cipally  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  only  one  spe- 
cies, N.  pseudo-narcissus,  or  the  Common  Daffodil,  being 
found  plentifully  so  far  north  as  Great  Britain,  with  two 
others,  N.  biflorus  and  poeticus^  in  an  apjmrently  wild  state, 
and  a  very  few  advancing  into  Africa. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  from  their  hardiness  or 
gay  colours,  or  sweet  smell,  have  long  been  favourite  objects 
of  cultivation,  especially  the  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  and  Taz- 
zettas.    A  very  full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 

•  AmaryllidacesB '  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  p.  292  (8vo.,  London,  1837),  who  however 
divides  the  eenus  into  six  others,  after  the  example  of 
Salisbury  and  Haworth  ;  but  as  those  genera  are  not  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  botanists,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  genus  Corbularia,  no  account  need  be  given  of  them. 
With  regard  to  Corbularia,  to  which  the  name  of  Hoop- 
petticoat  Narcissus  is  given,  and  of  which  five  supposed  spe- 
cies are  enumerated,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flower  and 
the  delicate  stamens  of  that  plant  may  perhaps  entitle  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  genus :  the  species  are  pretty,  all 
yellow  flowered,  with  the  single  exception  of  C.  cantabrica, 
a  little  plant  with  white  flowers  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees,  but  now  lost  in  our  gardens. 

NARCOTICS  (from  the  Greek  adjective  vapicwrir<5c, 
which  is  from  vapic^,  a  stiffening,  stupor,  or  insensibility),  a 
class  of  medicines  which  may  be  defined — agents  which,  in 
moderate  doses,  cause  a  temporary  increase  of  the  action  of 
the  nervous  and  also  of  the  vascular  system,  followed  more 
or  less  speedily  by  a  marked  diminution  of  this  action, 
terminating  generally  in  sleep.  When  the  dose  is  large, 
the  excitement  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  while  the  diminished 
power  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  manifest,  that  an  appear- 
ance of  coma  or  apoplexy  is  induced.  All  the  ogents 
included  in  this  class  are  capable  of  producing  a  state  termed 
narcosis,  or  narcotism,  which,  if  not  quickly  removed  by  a 
natural  subsiding  of  their  influence,  or  by  artificial  means, 
may  terminate  in  death.  Many  of  them  are  therefore  as 
familiarly  known  as  poisons  as  therapeutic  agents.  It  is  the 
consideration  of  them  however  in  this  latter  quality  which 
is  to  be  entered  on  in  this  place.  Their  power  of  inducing 
sleep  has  procured  for  them  the  name  of  hypnotics,  or  so- 
porifics ;  and  the  property  which  many  of  them  possess  of 
alleviating  pain,  by  blunting  the  sensibility,  has  obtained 
for  them  the  appellation  of  anodynes  [Anodynes],  or,  from 
one  of  the  best  known  among  them,  simply  of  opiates. 

The  most  important  consideration  respecting  them  is  the 
circumstance  of  their  depressing  action  being  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  stimulant.  This  peculiarity  renders  their  em- 
ployment difficult  in  some  cases  and  improper  in  othei*s. 

*  Narcotics  must  be  distinguished  from  stimulants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  sedatives  on  the  other ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  the  more  necessary,  because  in  nature  the  nar- 
cotic principle  is  generally  combined  with  one  or  other  of 
these :  hence  the  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory  reports 
of  the  value  of  different  narcotic  remedies,  and  the  Sifliculty 
experienced  in  their  application  by  those  who  do  not  know 
the  reason  why  opium  suits  one  case,  hyoscyamus  another.' 
(Billing's  First  Principles  of  Medicine,  3rd  edit..»  The 
progress  of  chemistry,  by  isolating  the  various  active  prin- 
ciples existing  in  the  same  natural  compound,  has  lessened 
the  diflSculty  attendant  on  their  administration;  still,  as  no 
one  can  be  said  to  act  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
another,  a  correct  knowledge  of  each  is  desirable  in  order  to 
ensure  the  selection  of  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  case. 
Diversified  as  they  are  in  their  nature  and  modes  of  action, 
there  is  this  common  property,  that  they  all  make  a  direct 
impression  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  (to  whatever 
part  of  the  bodv,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  applied) ; 
but  their  full  and  ultimate  effects  do  not  take  place  till  they 
are  absorbed,  and  mingled  with  the  circulating  fluid. 

A  slight  glance  at  their  action  on  the  different  systems  of 
the  body  will  furnish  a  useful  guide  in  their  administration. 
A  full  dose  of  a  narcotic  introduced  into  the  stomach  will, 
if  that  organ  be  empty,  destroy  the  desire  for  food,  while,  if 
it  contain  food,  the  digestive  process  is  suspended  or  ren- 
dered slower.  Their  frequent  or  continued  use  is  therefore 
very  injurious  to  that  function,  on  which  all  the  others  de- 
pend, viz.  nutrition ;  as  is  displayed  in  the  persons  of  opium- 


eaters  of  the  East.  Further,  should  any  considerable  irrila 
tion  or  subacute  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach  exist,  they  cause  an  aggravation  of  the 
febrile  symptoms,  and  either  in  common  or  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion of  that  organ  they  cause  great  uneasiness.  Though  their 
primary  effect  on  the  vascurar  system  be  stimulating,  and 
many  of  them  send  thereby  a  large  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
brain  (probably  the  source  of  their  soporific  property),  their 
secondary  effect  is  depressing ;  and  in  this  the  respiratory 
organs  participate.  This  is  at  once  a  source  of  utility  and 
of  danger,  for  by  moderating  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  the  respiration  is  rendered  slower,  an  advantage  in 
most  inflammatory  complaints ;  but  when  pushed  too  far. 
the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  aerated,  and  partaking  too  much 
of  the  nature  of  venous  blood,  it  does  not  prove  a  suflicient 
stimulus  to  the  brain  and  other  organs. 

Their  action  upon  the  secreting  system  is  not  very  uni- 
form, nor  are  all  writers  agreed  as  to  its  nature.  Opium 
generally  checks  most  of  the  secretions,  except  that  of  the 
skin,  and  causes  heat,  thirst,  and  constipation.  Hyoscya- 
mus rarely  causes  any  of  these  states,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
rather  laxative,  and  aconite  greatly  increases  the  secretion 
of  the  bile  and  also  of  the  skin.  Many  natural  compounds 
have  an  acrid  principle  combined  with  the  narcotic,  and 
hence  are  termed  narcotico-acrids,  such  as  aconite,  squil, 
colchicum,  hellebore,  &c. ;  these  generally  augment  the  mu- 
cous and  other  secretions,  though  they  produce  narcotism 
in  excessive  doses. 

Lastly,  some  of  them  possess  greater  influence  over  one 
set  of  nerves  than  the  other,  and  expend  their  energy  on  the 
nerves  of  motion,  or  of  sensation,  according  to  their  nature. 

No  set  of  medicines  have  their  action  more  modified  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances— such  as  the  quantity  given,  or 
the  frequency  of  repetition,  also  the  force  of  habit,  climate, 
or  season,  but  above  all  by  idiosyncrasy.  Age  also  has  an 
important  share  in  determining  the  amount  of  action. 
Children  do  not  in  general  bear  them  well,  and  therefore 
though  they  are  very  Subject  to  convulsive  and  spasmodic 
diseases,  other  means  should  be  employed,  especially  the 
removal  of  the  source  of  irritation,  when  practicable.  The 
various  nostrums  recommended  for  children  generally  con- 
tain some  narcotic,  and  prove  a  fertile  cause  of  the  mortality 
of  early  life.  [Antispasmodics  ]  The  administration  of 
narcotics  requires  more  knowledge  and  judgment  than  that 
of  any  other  class  of  remedies,  and  should  only  be  had  re- 
course to  under  competent  advice. 

In  case  of  over-dose  or  accidental  poisoning,  the  follow- 
ing observations  may  be  useful.  The  stomach  being  ren- 
dered insensible  to  the  irritation  of  emetics,  these  are  gene- 
rally useless,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost  by  administer- 
ing them.  Wliere  better  means  cannot  be  had,  sulphate  of 
zinc  (white  vitriol)  dissolved  in  water,  or  a  table-spoonful 
of  flour  of  mustard  diffused  through  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
may  be  given,  accompanied  with  pressure  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  tickling  the  throat  with  a 
feather.  Neither  ipecacuan  nor  tartar  emetic  should  be 
used ;  the  latter  is  particularly  unfit.  [Bellajjonna.]  The 
stomach'pump  is  the  surest  means  of  emptying  the  stomach, 
and  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  brain  appear 
much  oppressed,  the  countenance  flushed,  and  the  pulse 
full,  moderate  blood-letting  will  be  serviceable,  especially  if 
artificial  respiration  be  subsequently  employed.  When  the 
water  brought  up  by  the  stomach-pump  is  clear  and  devoid 
of  any  smell  of  the  poison,  which  will  prove  that  all  the 
hurtful  material  has  been  evacuated,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
vinegar  may  be  given  to  the  patient,  who  should  also  bo 
kept  moving  about,  and  not  suffered,  if  possible,  to  sink  into 
a  state  of  slumber.  Coffee  is  a  very  useful  beverage,  and  still 
more  a  drink  made  by  boiling  twelve  ounces  of  vinegar, 
and  pouring  it  immediately  on  three  ounces  of  roasted  and 
ground  coffee,  or  by  boiling  the  coffee  in  the  vinegar,  strain- 
ing it,  then  adding  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  giving  it  in 
small  quantities  to  the  patient  every  quarter  or  half  hour. 
This  can  be  prepared  while  the  stomach-pump  is  being  used, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  counteracting  the 
narcotic  principle.  Vinegar  given  while  any  of  the  poisonous 
substance  is  in  the  stomach  only  increases  its  deleterious 
property.  [Antidotes.]  See  Pcreira's  Materia  Medica 
for  the  mode  of  action  of  the  different  narcotic  substances, 
i.,  p.  66,  and  Christison  On  Poisons, 

NARCOTl'NA,  one  of  the  peculiar  and'  alkaline  princi- 
ples of  opium  which  was  discovered  by  Derosne  about  1  ^04 ; 
its  true  nature  and  alfei^iiiBb  propertiesJfcJWiKvt-ver  first 
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nscertained  by  Robiquet  in  1817.  Various  processes  bave 
been  proposed  for  obtaining  narcotina ;  the  easiest  method 
is  stated  to  be  that  of  digesting  opium  in  water,  filtering  the 
solution,  evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and 
digesting  this  in  sether,  which  dissolves  the  narcotina  and 
some  other  substances.  The  sether  being  distilled  off,  the 
residual  matter,  which  has  a  brown  colour  and  is  acid,  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  hot  water  or  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solution, 
after  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal,  is  to  be  treated  with 
ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  narcotina,  and  if  it  be  not 
white,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  again  treated 
with  animal  charcoal,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  washed,  and 
dried ;  thus  obtained,  it  is  in  the  state  of  light  white  flocks, 
but  when  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  or  sether  it  is  de- 
posited from  them,  on  cooling,  in  pearly  acicular  crystals. 

The  properties  of  narcotina  are,  that  it  is.  insoluble  in  cold 
and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  sather  and  the  fixed 
oils  readily  dissolve  it ;  its  taste  is  not  bitter ;  it  does  not  re- 
store the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  but  as  it  combines 
readily  with  dilute  acids,  and  forms  salts  which  are  made 
to  crystallize,  though  with  difiiculty,  it  is  classed  with  the 
alkalis ;  the  bvdrochlorate  crystallizes  in  radiating  groups ; 
the  sulphate  does  not  crystallize,  and  the  acetate  is  decom- 
posed by  heat :  these  salts  have  a  taste  which  is  more 
strongly  bitter  than  those  of  morphia. 

Narcotina  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed ;  the  results  do  not 
exactly  agree,  but  its  composition  is  not  far  removed  from— 
Hydrogen    .     .     •       5*32  or  20  equivalents 
Carbon        •     .     .     65*27  or  40  equivalents 
Oxygen       •     .     .     25*63  or  12  equivalents 
Azote    .     •     .     .       3*78  or    1  equivalent 

100* 

NARCOTINE.    [Papavbr.] 

NARDI,  JA'COPO,  born  at  Florence  in  1476,  served 
first  in  the  troops  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards  in  a  civil 
capacity.  He  was  sent  in  1527  as  ambassador  to  Venice. 
He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after  the  fall  of  the  republic. 
He  wrote  '  Storia  della  Citta  di  Firenze  dell'  anno  1494  al 
1531,*  published  at  Lyon  in  France,  4to.,  1582:  another 
edition  was  published  at  Florence  in  1584.  Some  pas- 
sages which  were  expunged  in  both  editions,  but  especially 
in  that  of  Florence,  on  account  of  the  political  feelings  of 
the  author,  are  found  in  the  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Strozzi 
of  Florence  and  Nani  of  Venice.  Nardi  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  republican  constitution  of  his  country,  of 
which  he  witnessed  and  described  the  overthrow,  whilst 
bis  contemporary  Nerli,  who  composed  a  general  history  of 
Florence  including  the  same  period  (*  Commentarii  dei  Fafti 
Civili  occorsi  in  Firenze  dall*  anno  1215  all*  anno  1537,*  fol, 
Augsburg,  1 728),  wrote  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  Me- 
dici, and  accepted  office  under  the  grandduke  Cosmo  I. 
The  history  of  Nardi  forms  a  sequel  to  that  of  MachiavelH, 
which  ends  with  the  death  of  JLorenzo  the  Magnificent  in 
1492,  and  the  two  together  form  a  complete  history  of  the 
Florentine  republic  from  its  rise  till  tne  overthrow  of  its 
independence. 

Nardi  wrote  also  *  Vita  di  Antonio  Giacomini,'  4to.,  1597. 
Giacomini  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  the 
Horentine  republic.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Italian 
translation  of  Livy,  and  a  comedy,  *  L' Amicizia,'  one  of  the 
earliest  comedies  in  Italian  verse. 

NARDUS.     [Spikenard.] 

NARES,  JAMES,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at  Stanwell  in 
Middlesex,  in  1715,  and  received  his  musical  education  first 
as  a  chorister  in  the  King*s  Chapel,  under  Bernard  Gates, 
and  afterwards  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pepusch.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  York, 
and  in  1756  was  appointed  organist  and  composer  to  George 
U.,  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Greene ;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music  was  conferred  on  hira  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  1757  he  succeeded  Mr.  Gates 
as  master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapels- Roval,  which  office 
he  held  till  1780,  when  declining  health  induced  him  to  re- 
sign it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Ayrton,  who  had  been  his  pupil. 
He  died  in  1 783,  '  regretted,'  says  his  eldest  son,  the  late 
Archdeacon  Nares, '  not  only  by  the  family  he  left,  but  in  a 
proportionate  degree  by  all  related  to  or  connected  with 
him.'  Among  these  were,  his  younger  brother.  Sir  George 
Nares^  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  D.D.,  author  of 
the  '  Life  and  Administration  of  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh  ;'  also 
of  Sermons  and  other  works. 
P.  C,  No.  988. 


Dr.  Nares  published  several  musical  works,  the  most  inl- 

Jiortant  of  which  are :  *  Twenty  Anthems  in  Score,  composed 
or  the  use  of  the  Chapels- Royal,' and  now  constantly  heard 
in  every  cathedral  in  England  and  Ireland;  *A  Collection 
of  Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees,*  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Momington,  including  the  prize-glee,  *To  all  Lovers  of 
Harmony,'  and  *  Fear  no  more  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;'  'A 
Treatise  on  Singing,'  with  a  set  of  English  duets;  and  'Th« 
Royal  Pastoral,  a  Dramatic  Ode.'  After  his  death  a  second 
set  of  anthems,  six  in  number,  together  with  his  popular 
Service,  were,  as  he  had  directed,  published  by  his  son ;  and 
though  these  anthems  have  not  obtained  the  same  celebrity 
as  those  in  the  former  set,  they  are  not  inferior  in  merit,  and 
ought  to  be  brought  into  notice  by  the  infiuential  persons  in 
our  choirs. 

Of  Dr.  Nares  it  is  most  justly  remarked  in  the  Harmonu 
con,  that  *his  numerous  productions  for  the  church  are  rich 
in  beautiful  air  as  well  as  in  harmony,  not  elaborate,  but  of 
the  purest  kind  ;  and  his  judgment  in  setting  our  Liturgy 
has  been  equalled  by  few,  exceed  by  none ;  tor  his  natural 
good  sense  and  cultivatod  understanding  led  him  not  only 
to  avoid  the  errors  too  apparent  in  the  works  of  many  eccle- 
siastical composers  who  preceded  him,  but  also  qualified  him 
to  become  the  guide  of  those  who  followed  and  had  discern* 
ment  and  wisdom  enough  to  profit  by  his  examples.' 

NARNl,  a  town  of  the  Papal  State,  in  the  fine  valley  of 
the  Nera,  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  administra- 
tive province  of  Spoleto  e  Rieli,  is  situated  on  a  hill  which 
forms  part  of  the  mountains  of  Sabina,  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  has  about  2500  inhabitants.    (Calindri,  Saggio  Statts- 
ttco  dello  Stato  Pontiflcio,)    It  is  an  ill-built  old-looking 
town  ;  but  it  has  several  churches  and  convents,  besides  the 
cathedral,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  handsome  bridge  on  the  Nera,  the  antient  Nar,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Augustus.    The  antient  Nequinum,  a 
strong  town  of  the  Umbri,  which  stood  on  the  present  site 
of  Narnt,  being  taken  by  the  Romans,  299  b.c,  a  Latin 
colony  was  sent  there,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Namia» 
from  the  neighbouring  river.    (Livy,  x.  9,  10.)     Narniawas 
one  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  refused  to  give  any  further  assistance  to  Rome. 
(Livy,  xxix.  15.) 
NARRAGANSET  BAY.    [Rhode  Island.] 
NARROWS,  The.    [Nkw  York] 
N  ARSES,  the  name  of  a  eunuch  who  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  generals  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I.,  and 
rivalled  Belisarius  in  his  military  triumphs.     His  origin  and 
parentage  are  unknown.     He  was  probably  by  birth  an 
Asiatic,  emasculated,  and  sold,  according  to  the  old  barba- 
rous custom  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  employed  in 
his  youth  in  menial  services  in  the  imperial  household  of 
Constantinople.      His    natural    abilities  and    insinuating 
manners  attracted  the  attention  of  Justinian,  who  had  cer- 
tainly the  tact  of  discerning  merit  in  those  about  him.  Jus- 
tinian employed  Narses  about  his  person,  and  raised  htm 
successively  to  the  office  of '  cubicularius,'.^^!^  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,*  and  afterwards  to  that  of  keeper  of  the  empe- 
ror^s  privy  purse.    Narses  seems  to  have  known  and  prac- 
tised the  arts  of  a  courtier,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
also  capable  of  better  things.     He  was  sent  on  several  mis- 
sions, and  at  last,  in  a.d.  538,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  troops  which  were  sent  to  Italy  to  act 
under  Belisarius.     [Bklisarius.]    The  two  generals  acted 
in  concert  at  first,  and  obliged  the  Goths  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Ariminum ;  but  they  soon  quarrelled,  and  Narses,  who 
was  supported  by  a  party  at  the  court  of  Justinian,  chose  to 
act  for  himself:  the  consequence  was,  that  Belisarius  was 
cramped  in  his  operations,  and  meanwhile  the  Goths  and 
Burgundians  took  and  ravaged  Milan.     (Procopius,  De 
BelS>  Goihico,  xi.  21.)    In  the  year  539  Justinian  recalled 
Narses,  who  resumed  his  places  at  the  imperial  palace. 
Several  years  after.  Belisarius  having  been  recalled  from 
Italy,  the  state  of  that  country  fell  again  into  utter  confu- 
sion ;  the  Goths  under  Totila  overran  the  whole  country ; 
and  G^rmanus,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor,  being  sent  with 
an  army  to  prevent  the  total    loss  of  Italy,  fell  ill  in 
Dalmatia  and  died.      In  the  vear  552,  Justinian  detcfr- 
mined  to  make  a  last  effort:  he  appointed  Narses  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Italian  expedition,  and  supplied  him 
plentifully  with  money,  with  which  he  collected  a  number 
of  auxiliariei,  Heruli,  Longobardi,  Gepid»,  and.  others* 
whom  he  united  with  the  army  of  Grermanus,  and  assem- 
bled them  all  near  Salona,    Not  .having  sufficient  vMseU 
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to  embark  his  troops,  he  inarched  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  through  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Venetia,  and  thus 
arrived  at  l^venna,  from  whence,  after  some  days'  rest,  he 
moved  on  across  the  Apennines,  and  met  Totila,  who  was 
advancing  from  Rome,  at  a  place  called  Tagina,  or  Tadinse, 
where  a  desperate  battle  took  place,  in  wnich  the  Goths 
were  completely  defeated  andTotila  was  killed.     Narses 
advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  took,  whilst  the  Goths,  having 
retired  to  Pavia,  elected  for  their  king  Teias,  who  moved 
with  a  fresh  army  to  encounter  Narses.    The  two  armies 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarno,  near  Nocera  in  Cam- 
pania: Teias  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and  the  remaining 
Goths  entered  into  a  convention  with  Narses,  by  which 
they  laid  down  their  arms  and  withdrew  to  North  Italy, 
where  they  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     Not 
long  after  however  part  of  them  joined  a  host  of  Franks 
and  Alemanni  who  had  crossed  the  Alps,  under  two  bro- 
thers, called  Lother  and  Bucelin,  and  the  whole  made  an 
irruption  into  South   Italy  whilst  Narses  was  besieging 
Lucca.    The  barbarian  host  advanced  as  fisir  as  Calabria, 
plundering  and  committing  all  sorts  of  excesses ;  but  on 
i-^tuming  northwards  knded  with  booty,  they  were  met  by 
Narses  on  the  banks  of  the  VoUurno,  and  totally  destroyed. 
The  Grothic  kingdom  in  Italy  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
whole  country  acknowledged  the  ^authority  of  Justinian, 
who  appointed  Narses  exarch  of  Italy,  a.d.  553.     Narses 
fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  as  the  most  convenient 
place  for  a  prompt  communication  with  Constantinople. 
During  his  fifteen  years'  administration,  he  did  much  to  re- 
estabhsh  order  throughout  Italy ;  he  checked  the  licentious- 
ness of  his  troops,  dismissed  the  most  turbulent  of  his  bar- 
barian auxiliaries,  appointed  governors,  with  the  title  of 
dukes,  to  the  different  provinces,  and  repressed  faction  and 
religious  schism.    He  has  been  accused  of  only  one  yice, 
avarice :  he  is  charged  with  accumulating  a  large  treasure 
during  his  residence  in  Italy.     After  the  death  of  Justinian, 
A.D.  565,  the  enemies  of  Narses  obtained  his  recal  from  the 
emperor  Justinus  IL,  who  sent  Longinus  to  supersede  him 
•8  exarch  of  Ravenna.    It  is  said  that  Sophia,  the  wife  of 
Justinus,  added  to  the  letters  of  recall  an  insulting  message 
to  the  purport  that  he  ought  to  leave  to  men  the  command 
over  other  men,  and  return  to  the  use  of  the  distaff  among 
tho  women  of  the  palace ;   to  which  Narses  is  said  to  have 
retorted,  that  he  would  spin  her  a  thread  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  unravel.    He  is  accused  of  having  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  Alboin,  king  of  the  Longobards, 
inviting  him  to  invade  Italy.    This  however  rests  upon  du- 
bious report.    Narses,  after  giving  up  his  command,  with- 
drew to  Naples,  but  soon  after,  upon  the  urgent  application 
of  the  Roman  people,  forwarded  through  their  bishop,  he 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
a-pl  5(8.    About  the  same  time  Alboin  was  crossing  the 
Noric  Alps  to  invade  Italy.    (Agathias ;  Paulus  Diaconus ; 
Gibbon.) 

NARUSZBWICZ,  ADAM  STANISLAUS,  a  volu- 
minous  Polish  IWter,  was  born  October  20th,  1733,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifte^  lentered  a  seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where 
bis  abilities  and  application  so  greatly  recommended  him  to 
his  instruetors,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at 
Lyon,  and  on  quitting  it  was  enabled,  by  tbe  liberality  of 
hit  patron,  prince  Czartorysky,  to  travel  through  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  Having  employed  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  in  acquiring  information  and  perfecting 
himself  in  various  branches  of  study,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at  the 
university  of  Wilna.  Within  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was 
promoted  to  a  similar  professorship  in  the  College  of  Nobles 
at  Warsaw.  The  reputation  his  talents  now  procured 
for  him  also  the  notice  of  the  king  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
who,  besides  other  repeated  marks  of  his  favour,  conferred 
upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Smolensk  after  the  suppression 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1 790  that  of  Lukow.  He 
died  July  6th,  1796,  in  his  63rd  year. 

Besides  his  poems,  which  consist  of  fables,  satires,  pas- 
torals, and  several  books  of  odes  and  other  lyrical  pieces, 
including  several  imitated  from  Anacreon  ana  Horace,  he 
wrote  a  '  History  of  Poland,'  in  six  volumes,  a  translation 
of  Tacitus,  a  description  of  Taurida  or  history  of  the  Crim 
Tartars,  a  translation  of  all  the  odes  of  Horace,  and 
StanisUus  Augustus'  Journey  to  Kaniow  in  1786,  which 
conlains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Kosacks. 

NARVA,  the  capital  town  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name 
in  Iho  gorernment  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated  ii)  ^9""  24f 


N.  lat  and  28''  10'  E.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ritrftr 
Narowa,  which  comes  from  Lake  Peipus  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  about  ten  miles  below  the  town.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  rampart,  and  in  the  suburb  of  Ivan- 
gorod,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  fortress  built  by  the  czar  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch. 
Narva  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  rampart  The  houses  are  well  built  of  brick,  and 
stuccoed  white.  There  are  7  stone  and  2  wooden  Greek 
churches,  and  2  stone  Lutheran  churches,  an  Exchange,  and 
a  good  German  school.  The  inhabitants,  about  4500  in 
number,  are  for  the  most  part  of  German  descent,  and 
Narva  looks  more  like  a  German  than  a  Russian  town.  It 
was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  has  still  a 
very  considerable  export  trade  in  balks,  planks,  flax,  hemp, 
corn,  and  furs.  The  fishery  in  the  Baltic  is  very  produc- 
tive.  and  the  lampreys  and  smoked  salmon  of  Narva  are 
celebrated.  About  100  merchantmen,  chiefly  in  ballast  (the 
imports  being  much  less  than  the  exports),  arrive  every  year, 
and  can  come  up  to  the  town ;  but  the  barks  which*  come 
down  the  Narowa  from  Lake  Peipus  are  unloaded  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the  island  of  Kragholm,  where 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  river  about  twelve  feet  perpendicular. 

Narva  was  built  in  the  year  1213  by  King  Waldemar, 
taken  in  1553  by  the  grand-duke  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch,  and 
re-taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1581.  In  1590  and  1 658  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Russians.  On  the  30th  November,  1700, 
King  Charles  XII.,  with  8200  Swedes,  totally  defeated 
80,000  Russians  under  Peter  the  Great  and  ^e  duke  of 
Croy,  and  stormed  their  intrenched  camp  near  the  town. 
In  1 704  however  Peter  the  Great  took  it  by  storm,  and  it  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  Russia. 

NARWHAL.    [Whales] 

NASA'LIS,  M.  Geoffrey's  name  fbr  a  remarkable  genus 
of  Monkeys  established  on  the  'Guenon  k  long  nez*  of 
Buffon,  the  Proboscis  Monkey  of  Shaw,  Simia  Nasica  of 
Schreber,  Nasalis  larvatus  of  (Jeoffroy,  The  Kahau. 

Organization  and  History. 
The  enormous  development  of  the  nose  in  the  Kahau  is 
not  dependent  on  bone.  The  nasal  bones  are  no  more 
elevated  than  they  are  in  the  rest  of  the  SimiouicB,  as  will  be 
perceived  from  the  following  cut  of  the  skull  of  a  Proboscis 
Monkey  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 


Skull  of  Kahao; 


The  figure  given  below  was  reduced  from  the  drawing' of 
a  female,  when  newly  taken  from  the  cask  of  spirit  in 
which  the  body  was  preserved :  the  specimen  came  from 
Borneo,  and  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  with  the  nose  dete- 
riorated by  drying,  in  the  museum  of  that  Society.    It  is 
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said  that  the  animal  hat  the  power  of  dilating  this  organ  to 
an  enonnoos  size  by  inflation. 

Audebert  gives  the  following  view  of  the  noee,  as  seen 
ih>ai  beneath. 


NoM  of  Kabao,  seen  from  beneath. 

In  July,  1837,  Mr.  Martin  laid  before  the  Zoological 

r  Society  the  following  observations  on  this  Monkey : — 

1  *  The  genus  Nctscuis,  of  which  the  "  Guenon  d  long  nez^ 

I .        of  Buffbn  iSuppl.t  vii.)  or  Proboscis  Monkey  of  Shaw,  is  the 

t         type,  was  ibunded  by  Greoffroy  St.  Hilaire  in  his  'Tableau 

I         des  Quadrumanes,'  published  in  the  '  Annales  du  Museum 

,         d'Histoire  Natureile'  for  1812.    In   this  outline   of   the 

\         SimiacUe  the  genera  Semnopiihecus  and  Cercopithecua  are 

blended  together  under  the  latter  title;  but  from  this  group 

\         mre  excluded  two  Monkeys,  the  Done,  constituting  the  type 

[         of  the  genus  Pygathrix  {Ltmopyga,  III.)  and  the  "  Guenon 

I         d  long  nez.*'    With  respect  to  the  genus  Pygathrix  or 

Lasiopyga,  founded  upon  the  alleged  want  of  callosities,  most 

naturalists,  I  believe  (aware  of  the  error  committed  both  by 

Geoffrey  and  Illiger,  in  describing  from  an  imperfect  skin), 

have  regarded  it  as  merging  into  the  genus  Semnopitkecu9^ 

,         at  least  provisionally,   until  the  internal  anatomy  of  its 

assumed  representative  be  known. 

•The  characters  of  the  genus  Nagalis,  formed  for  the 
reception  of  the  "Guenon  d  long  nez"  (Simia  Nasica, 
Schreb. ;  Cercoptthecus  larvatus,  Wurmb),  are  laid  down 
as  follows : — 
!  •  ** Muzzle  short,  forehead  projecting,  but  little  elevated ; 

facial  angle  50°;  nose  prominent,  and  extremely  elongated ; 
ears  small  and  round ;  body  stout ;  cheek-pouches ;  anterior 
hands,  with  four  long  fingers  and  a  short  thumb,  ending 
where  the  index-finger  begins ;  posterior  hands  very  large, 
with  fingers  stout,  especially  the  thumb ;  callosities  large ; 
tail  longer  than  the  b^dy." 

*  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  in  his  *  Ck)urs  de  THis- 
toire  Natureile,*  published  in  1828,  Geoffroy,  adopting  the 
genus  Semnopiihecus,  established  by  Fred.  Cuvier,  places 
tne  *'  Guenon  d  long  nez'^  within  its  limits,  doubtfully,  it 
is  true,  and  with  the  acknowledgment  that  his  genus 
Nasalis  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  bias  in  its  favour ;  for,  obsen'ing  that  the  man- 
ners of  these  Monkeys  are  those  of  the  Semnopitheci,  he 
adds,"Cependant,  il  ne  nous  parait  encore  d^montr6  que  le 
tinge  nasique  soit  une  v6ritab1e  semnopitheque,  et  il  est 
fort  possible  que  lorsque  Tesp^e  sera  moins  impar^ite- 
ment  connue,  on  soit  oblig6  de  r6tab1ir  le  genre  Nasalis, 
dans  lequel  on  l*isolait  autrefois,  mais  qui  n*est  pas  ^t^ 
admis  par  la  plupart  des  auteurs  modernes." 

*  Setting  aside  the  singular  conformation  of  the  nose,  so 
remarkable  in  the  Simia  Nasalis,  its  external  characters 
are  not  different  from  those  of  the  Semnopiiheci  in  general ; 
and  it  is  to  he  observed  that  in  a  second  species,  lately  added 
by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  under  the  title  of  Nasalis 
recurvus,  the  proportions  of  this  part  of  the  face  are  much 
diminished,  and  its  form  also  modified.  This  species  (which, 
tliough  doubted  by  some  as  being  distinct,  is,  we  believe, 
truly  so)  takes  an  intermediate  station  between  the  Simia 
Nasalis  and  the  ordinary  Seninopitheci  with  flat  noses, 
thereby  showing  that  the  transition  in  this  particular  cha- 
racter 18  not  abrupt ;  even  were  it  so,  an  isolated  point  of 
this  nature  does  not  form  a  philosophical  basis  upon  which 
to  ground  a  generic  distinction. 

•  So  for  1  have  alluded  to  external  characters  only;  it 
remains  for  me  to  give  some  account  of  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  this  singular  Mpnkey,  of  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
Itarn,  modern  naturalists  do  not  appear  to  be  aware. 

•  It  would  seem  that  M.  Otto,*  who  described  the  saccu- 
lated form  of  the  stomach  in  one  of  the  Monkeys  of  the 
IgenuB  Semnopithecus,  is  not  the  first  observer  of  this  pecu- 
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liarity,  for  I  find  that  Wurmb,  in  the  «Memoir«  of  t!i^ 
Society  of  Batavia,'  notices  this  point  in  the  anatomy  of  an 
individual  of  the  Simia  Nasalis.  After  giving  some  inte- 
resting details  respecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
species,  he  proceeds  as  follows:— "  The  brain  resembles 
that  of  man;  the  lungs  are  of  a  snow-white  colour;  the 
heart  is  covered  with  fat,  and  this  is  the  only  part  in  whicli 
fat  is  found.  The  stomach  is  extraordinarily  large,  atid  qf 
an  irregular  form ;  and  there  is  beneath  the  skin  a  sad 
which  extends  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  claaicles,*'  .Aude- 
bert (with  whose  work,  •  Histoire  des  Singes,*  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  was  well  acquainted)  refers  to  this  account  of 
Wurmb  ;  yet  Geoffroy  does  not,  as  for  as  I  can  find,  advert 
to  these  points,  unless  indeed  his  statement  of  the  presence 
of  cheek-pouches  be  founded  on  the  observation  of  a  sac 
extending  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  clavicles;  and  if  so,  he 
has  made  a  singular  mistake,  for  the  sac  in  question  is 
laryngeal,  and  the  words  as  they  stand  cannot  be  supposed 
to  mean  anything  else.  I  know  of  no  Monkey  whose  cheek- 
pouches  extend  beneath  the  skin  to  the  clavicles;  but  the 
laryngeal  sacs  in  the  Orang  and  Gibbons,  and  also  in  the 
Semnopitheci  themselves,  are  remarkable  for  devel^ment. 
It  is  evident  however,  firom  the  silence  of  M.  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  respecting  the  laryngeal  sacculus  in  the  Proboscis 
Monkey,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the 
structure  to  which  Wurmb  had  alluded.  With  respect  to 
the  structure  of  the  stomach,  neither  Wurmb  nor  M.  Otto 
drew  any  general  inferences  from  it ;  they  described  it  as  it 
presented  itself  in  single  species,  and  regarded  it  in  an 
isolated  point  of  view ;  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  Mr.  Owen 
that  we  owe  its  reception  as  an  anatomical  character  extant 
throughout  the  Semnopitheci.  (See  his  paper  on  the  sub* 
ject,  in  the  Proceedings  for  1833,  and  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Zoological  Society.) 

*  This  is  perhaps  scarcely  the  place  in  which  to  introdueo 
any  speculations,  but  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  same 
structure  may  be  expected  in  the  genus  Colobus,  which  in 
form  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  genus  Semnopithecus,  ex- 
cept that  the  thumb  of  the  fore-hands,  which  in  the  latter 
begins  to  assume  a  rudimentary  character,  is  in  the  former 
reduced  to  its  lowest  stage  of  development.  In  both  genera 
the  teeth  precisely  agree,  and  present  early  that  worn  sur- 
face which  is  the  consequence  of  a  continued  grinding 
rodent  like  action  upon  the  leaves  and  herbaceous  matter 
which  constitute  the  chief  diet  of  the  animals. 

•The  statement  of  Wurmb  respecting  the  stomach  and 
laryngeal  apparatus  of  the  Proboscis  Monkey  I  have  lately 
been  enablea  to  confirm. 

'  Among  the  specimens  in  store  brought  within  the  last 
few  months  from  the  Gardens  to  the  Museum  occurred  an 
example  of  the  Proboscis  Monkey,  in  brine,  but  in  a  state 
of  decomposition  which  induced  me  to  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing such  an  examination  as  its  condition  would  admit,  being 
indeed  extremeiv  anxious  to  ascertain  the  relationship  of 
this  curious  Monkey  to  the  other  groups  of  Indian 
Simiadtc,  groups  to  which  I  have  been  lately  directing  my 
attention. 

'  The  specimen  in  question  was  a  female,  measuring,  from 
the  vertex  to  the  ischiatic  callosities,  one  foot  nine  inches. 

'  The  body  was  meagre  and  slender,  and  the  limbs  long 
and  slim ;  the  contour  of  the  animal  being  very  unlike  that 
displayed  in  the  mounted  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Society,  which  gives  the  idea  of  gi'eat  robustness. 

*  The  abdominal  cavity  bad  at  some  former  period  been 
opened  and  the  liver  removed,  in  doing  which  the  stomach 
had  been  cut,  but  not  so  much  as  to  spoil  it  entirely.  In 
every  essential  point  this  viseus  is  the  same  as  in  all  the 
Semnopitheci  hitherto  examined:  it  consists  of  a  large 
cardiac  pouch,  with  a  strong  muscular  band  running  as  it 
were  around  it  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  compartments,  an 
upper  and  lower,  slightly  corrugated  into  sacctdi;  the  car^ 
dtac  apex  of  the  upper  pouch  projects  as  a  distinct  sacculus 
of  an  oval  form,  and  is  not  bifid.  From  this  t^er  pouch 
runs  a  long  and  gradually  narrowing  pyloric  portion,  cor- 
rugated into  sacculi  by  means  of  three  muscular  bands,  of 
which  one  is  continued  from  the  band  dividing  the  cardiac 
pouch  into  two  compartments.  The  elongated  pyloric  por- 
tion sweeps  around  the  lower  cardiac  pouch. 

*  The  oesophagus  enters  the  first  compartment  about  four 
inches  from  its  terminal  apex,  giving  off  a  radiation  of  lon- 
gitudinal muscular  fibres  over  the*  central  portion  of  the 
first  compartment.  Th^  second  or  lower  compartment  is 
the  largest  and  deepest,  and  is  embraced  by  longitudinal 
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niiucular  fibres  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  division-band, 
but,  unlike  the  same  compartment  in  the  stomach  of  the 
Semnopithecus  Eniellus,  it  is  very  slightly  sacculated ;  in- 
deed it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  so  at  all.  The  admeasure- 
ments are  as  follow : — 

fi'ot.  iuchei. 

*  1st  compartment,  round  the  greater  curve    '.16 
2nd  compartment,    measured    in    the    same 

manner      .  .  .  .  .18^ 

From  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  round 

the  2nd  compartment,  to  the  division-band     1     1 
The  same  measurement,  round  the  1st  com- 
partment .  .  .  .0     8^ 
Length  of  pyloric  portion       .             .  .21 
Circumference  at  base             .             .  .0     91 
Circumference  just  above  pyloric  orifice           .     0     5} 
Length  of  small  intestines      .             .             .   18     0 
Length  of  large  intestines       .             .             .62 
'  The  average  diameter  of  the  small  intestines,  lying  flat, 
was  i  of  an  inch ;  the  ileum  however  was  rather  more,  but 
not  quite  an  inch. 

'  The  coBcum  is  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  5  inches  in  length, 
pointed,  and  somewhat  sacculated  by  three  slight  muscular 
bands.    Circumference  at  the  base,  5^  inches. 

'  The  large  intestines  are  puckered  into  sacculi  by  two 
longitudinal  bands;  they  commence  large,  becoming  gra- 
dually smaller,  the  bands  in  the  mean  time  gradually  dis- 
appearing. Advancing  towards  the  rectum  the  iutestine 
again  enlarges;  and  here,  to  the  extent  of  2^  feet  from  the 
anus,  all  trace  of  bands  is  lost. 

'  The  circumference  of  the  large  intestines,  at  their  com- 
mencement, is  34  inches. 

'  The  lungs  consisted  of  two  lobes  on  each  side,  the  fis- 
sure dividing  the  lobes  on  the  right  side  being  the  most 
complete. 

*  The  laryngeal  sac  was  of  enormous  size,  and  single.  It 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  throat,  and  advanced  below 
the  clavicles,  communicating  by  means  of  a  single  but  large 
opening  with  the  larynx.  This  opening  is  on  the  left  side, 
between  the  larynx  and  the  os  hyaides^  and  is  capable  of 
being  closed  by  means  of  a  muscle  arising  from  the  ante- 
rior apex  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  running  down  the  central 
aspect  of  the  trachea  to  the  sternum.  The  contraction  of 
this  muscle  draws  the  os  hyoides  down,  so  as  to  press  upon 
the  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

*  There  were  no  cheek-pouches,  nor  any  traces  of  them. 

*  The  teeth  were  much  worn,  but  the  fifth  tubercle  of  the 
last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  was  very  distinct.' — {Zool. 
Proa.,  1837.) 


The  Kahau.    (Aodebert.) 

Description. — Reddish  brown,  except  the  light-coloured 
tail,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  some  light-coloured  mark- 
ings on  the  arms.  Height  about  three  feet,  when  nearly 
erect.  Female  rather  less,  and  destitute  of  the  light  markings 
on  the  back,  &c.    Nose  and  face  darkish  brown. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Habits^  ^c, — This  species  is 
a  native  of  Borneo.    Their  habits  are  gregarious,  and  they 


are  said  to  oolleet  in  great  troops  upon  the  trees  bordering 
the  rivers  at  sunrise,  darting  from  tree  to  tree  with  ^reat 
activity,  sometimes  springing  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet.  Their 
name,  Kahau,  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  them  from  their 
continued  cries,  which  are  considered  to  resemble  that  word 
in  their  expression.  Their  disposition  is  said  to  be  bad. 
M.  Lesson  notices  the  '  on  dit '  that  the  species  is  also  a 
native  of  Cochin  China;  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  this 
locality. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  in  their  paper  'On  the 
Mammalia  in  the  Zoological  Museum/  after  noticino;  the 
species  above  described,  mention  another  form,  of  which  two 
specimens,  almost  equally  distinguished  by  the  extension  of 
the  nose,  but  having  that  member  turned  up  instead  of 
being  recumbent,  brought  also  from  Borneo,  are  in  the 
same  collection.  This  is  the  form  alluded  to  above  by  Mr. 
Martin,  and  is  thus  characterised  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr. 
Horsfield,  under  the  name  of  Nasalis  renurvus.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  they  were  also  preserved  in  spirit,  and  con- 
sequently were  not  subject  to  the  same  contraction  of  the 
soil  parts  of  the  nose  as  might  have  occurred  in  dried 
skins : — 

2>&«mp/ton.— Head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  thighs  rufous 
above;  aodomen  paler;  middle  of  the  back  reddish  grey  ; 
inside  of  arms  and  thighs,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  tail, 
grev ;  tail  below,  white.  Size  about  one-third  less  than  the 
Kahau. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  observe  that  the  general 
colour  and  markings  of  this  animal  correspond  with  those 
of  the  Kahau.  The  skin  of  the  face  however,  they  remark, 
is  reddish  in  N»  recurvus,  where  in  the  other  species  it  is 
black.  In  N,  recurvus,  they  add,  the  beard  is  very  promi- 
nent; but  in  the  Kahau  the  hairs  on  the  chin  scarcely 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  beard. 


Ptoflle  of  N.  recnrtru. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  state  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  may  be  the  young  of  the  Kahau  ;  but  they 
state  that  they  cannot  allow  themselves  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  the  same,  with  so  great  a  disproportion 
of  the  facial  angles,  in  the  absence  of  some  stronger  grounds 
than  mere  conjecture.  Its  teeth,  they  remark,  showed  no 
signs  of  being  otherwise  than  adult 

Mr.  Swainson  appears  to  agree  with  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr. 
Horsfield  and  Mr.  Martin,  in  considering  N.  recurvus  dis- 
tinct ;  for  he  gives  the  number  of  species  of  Nasalis  as  two. 
(Natural  Hist,  and  Classification  qf  Quadrupeds.) 

NASAMO'NES  (Naaaftu/vcc),  a  barbarous  people  in 
Libya,  who  dwelt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Greater  Syrtis. 
According  to  Strabo  they  were  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Psylli,  and  extended  westward  as  far  as  the  Philsenian 
Altars,  which  were  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  (xvii.,  p.  836,  838,  Casaub.).  Herodotus  places  them 
forther  to  the  west,  and  states  that  they  occupied  the  coun- 
try of  the  Psylli  (iv.  173).  On  the  east  they  extended  be- 
yond the  Syrtis,  and  were  bounded  by  the  Auschisse,  a 
small  tribe,  who  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the  Cyrenaica  (Herod., 
ii.  32;  iv.  172).  Inland  they  had  dominion  as  far  as  the 
oasis  of  Augila,  in  the  great  desert  of  Barca,  which  is  180 
miles  south-east  of  Barca,  and  is  at  the  present  day  one  of 
the  resting-places  of  the  caravans  which  trade  between 
Cairo  and  Tezzan.  [ Auoila.]  The  Nasamones  were  ac- 
customed to  leave  their  cattle  on  the  coa^  *  in  the  summer 
season,  and  go  to  Augila  to  gather  dates  (Herod.,  iv.  172). 

Pliny  (v.  5)  also  places  the  Nasamones  on  the  SyTtis,  and 
says  that  they  were  antiently  called  Mesammones  by  the 
Greeks,  because  they  were  situated  between  two  quick- 
sands (/A€(roc.  dfifwc);  meaning  perhaps  the  two  Syrte^, 
which  however  is  not  the^j^^^  ^y  \^(J(jy  ItT 
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The  Nasftmones  are  described  by  Herodotus  (iy.  172, 
190)  as  a  numerous  nomade  people,  who  had  a  community 
.  of  wives,  were  accustomed  to  swear  by  the  tombs  of  the 
bravest  and  justest  of  their  ancestors,  and  pledged  their 
faith  by  drinking  out  of  the  hands  of  one  another,  or  by 
licking  dust  out  of  one  another*s  hands,  if  they  had  no 
water. 

They  are  described  by  Lucan  (Phars.,  ix.  404)  and  Q. 
Curtius  (iv.  7)  as  a  barbarous  tribe,  who  lived  by  the  plun- 
der of  the  vessels  shipwrecked  on  their  coast.  Bruce,  who 
was  shipwrecked  on  this  coast,  found  that  the  present  inha- 
bitants followed  the  same  practice.  (Renneirs  Geography 
qfHerod.^  ii.,  p.  270.) 

The  Nasamones  were  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  (Dionys.  Perieg., 
ed  Hudson,  iv.  208 ;  Eusebii  Cfuron,,  Ol.  ccxvi. ;  Joseph., 
Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  16,  §  4.)  Ptolemy  places  them  as  far  inland 
as  Augila. 

Herodotus  gives  (ii.  32)  an  interesting  account  of  an 
exploring  expedition,  undertaken  by  five  young  men  of  this 
country,  who  crossed  the  great  Libyan  desert,  and,  after 
traversing  extensive  marshes,  came  to  a  large  river  flowing 
from  west  to  east,  with  crocodiles  in  it,  which  many  com- 
mentators have  supposed  to  be  the  Niger.     [Niger.] 

NASCENT  STATE,  a  term  proposed  by  Dr.  Priestley 
to  express  the  moment  at  which  a  gaseous  body  is  liberated 
from  previous  combination  and  before  it  has  assumed  the 
gaseous  form.  The  nascent  state  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
occasioning  chemical  combination,  which  could  not  occur 
without  it.  If,  for  example,  azotic  and  hydrogen  gases  be 
mixed  in  any  proportions  whatever,  and  be  subjectai  either 
to  heat  or  electricity,  which  are  so  efficacious  in  causing  many 
other  gases  to  combine,  no  union  takes  place  between  them, 
and  consequently  no  ammonia  is  formed.  If  however  we 
decompose  nitric  acid  and  water  by  means  of  tin,  the  azote 
of  one  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  other  oome  into  contact  in 
their  nascent  state,  and  before  they  have  even  assumed  the 
form  of  gases,  and  they  combine  to  form  ammonia.  Other 
examples  of  similar  action  might  be  adduced,  but  no  one 
more  strikingly  exemplifies  the  meaning  of  the  term  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  action  which  it  is  intended  to  describe. 

NASEBY.     tCHARLEsI.] 

NASH.  THOMAS,  was  born  in  the  year  1558,  at  Lowes- 
stoffr,  in  Suffolk,  and  closed  a  calamitous  life  of  authorship 
in  his  forty-third  year.  Dr.  Beloe  has  given  a  list  of  his 
works,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  an  account  of  nis  privations  and 
miseries.  As  a  wit  and  a  satirist,  he  seems  to  have  been 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries;  but  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  much  below  most  of  them.  He  has  left  only  one 
dramatic  performance  entirely  of  his  own  composition, 
'  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament,'  which  is  not  to  be 
regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  play  as  of  a  spectacle. 
It  was  exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Nonsuch  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1 592,  but  not  printed  till  eight 
years  afterwards.  Nash  was  concerned  with  Marlow  in 
writing  '  DidO,  Queen  of  Carthage,'  1594,  which  was  also 
acted  before  the  queen  by  the  children  of  her  chapel. 

He  had  a  vigorous  understanding,  well  stored  with 
learning*  and  was  capable  of  giving  powerful  descriptions  of 
things  and  striking  characters  of  persons,  as  will  be  found 
by  his  '  Supplication  of  Pierce  Penniless  to  the  Devil,' 
1592:  this  latter  work  was  followed  up,  though  with  less 
effect,  by  his  *  Christ's  Tears  over  Jerusalem,'  1593.  'Sum- 
mer's Last  Will  and  Testament '  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
last  edition  of  Dodsley's  *  Old  Plays.'  It  has  no  pretention 
to  diversity  of  character  in  the  persons,  nor  to  interest  in 
the  plot,  the  only  part  that  approaches  to  anything  like 
individuality  beine;  that  of  Will  Summers  (or  Sommers),  the 
jester  of  Henry  Vni. :  the  |)iece  depends  upon  a  sort  of 
pun  between  the  name  of  the  jester  and  the  division  of  the 
year  which  corresponds  with  that  name. 

(Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage.) 

NASH,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1752.  and  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Welsh  extraction,  but  few  particulars  are  known  of 
his  early  life,  or  when  he  first  began  to  apply  himself  to  ar- 
chitecture as  a  profession,  previously  to  which  he  followed 
portrait,  or  rather  miniature  painting.  Perhaps  it  was  in  an 
evil  hour  for  architecture,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  as 
practitioner;  for  though  he  thereby  acquired  a  popular  re- 
putation for  himself,  as  the  author  or  promoter  of  the  very 
extensive  improvements  in  the  metropolis,  arising  out  of  the 
formation  of  Regent  Street  and  the  Regent's  Park,  the 
taste  there  displayed  roost  certainly  has  not  contributed  to 


raise  our  national  character  inr  regard  to  architecture,  but 
has  rather  tended  to  bring  into  vogue  a  sketchy,  showy,  and 
meretricious  style,  wherein,  though  richness  is  atfecled,  po- 
verty and  meanness  are  the  prevailing  qualities.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  pretension  and  finery,  the  terraces  in  the 
Regent's  Park  have  more  the  look  of  barracks  than  of 
palaces ; — are  mere  stretrhed-out  ranges  of  common-place 
houses,  garnished  with  columns  and  pilasters,  insipid  enough 
in  themselves,  and  rendering  the  poverty  of  all  the  rest  ab- 
solutely offensive.  It  has  been  said  that  for  the  bad  taste 
of  many  of  the  designs  both  in  Regent  Street  and  the 
Park,  he  is  not  answerable,  they  being  the  productions  of 
the  different  architects,  or  rather  buildei*s,  who  erected  them ; 
yet  besides  that  such  excuse  reduces  Nash  to  little  more 
than  the  surveyor  employed  on  that  occasion,  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse whatever  for  the  paltry  taste  of  his  own  designs,  which, 
so  far  from  being  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  rest,  exhibit 
some  of  the  verv  worst  specimens  among  them.  Neither  is 
he  at  all  entitled  to  the  originality  claimed  for  him  as  having 
set  a  new  fashion  in  street  architecture,  by  combining  several 
houses  into  one  fa9ade,  since  the  same  thing  had  been  done 
about  a  century  before  by  Wood  of  Bath.  Whatever  allow- 
ance however  may  be  made  for  works  of  that  class,  we  may 
fairly  take  Buckingham  Palace  as  proof  of  his  talent;  and 
that  costly  structure  is  a  decided  and  most  deplorable  archi- 
tectural failure;  hardly  at  all  superior  in  style  and  quality 
to  the  average  of  the  designs  above  referred  to.  Here  and 
there  are  some  bits  of  prettiness,  but  nowhere  does  it  mani- 
fest the  slightest  approach  to  grandeur  or  to  real  architec- 
tural taste ;  neither  is  there  any  redeeming  point  in  the 
general  conception.  In  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  he  suc- 
ceeded better,  although  it  is  but  a  poor  and  sketchy  imita- 
tion of  the  style  attempted;  he  seems  never  to  have 
given  any  study  to  detail,  but  to  have  contented  himself 
with  the  mere  generalities  of  form.  The  United  Service 
Club -house,  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  the  Terraces  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  indeed  almost  all  his  works,  suffi- 
ciently attest  this,  nor  is  the  variety  displayed  in  them  more 
than  a  very  commonplace  sort  of  fertility.  The  entrance 
to  the  Queen's  Mews,  another  of  his  works,  is  remarkable 
only  for  its  barbarous  ugliness. 

Mr.  Nash  died  at  his  villa  near  East  Cowes  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  May  13,  1835,  in  his  83rd  year,  and  is  said  to 
have  left  very  little  property,  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums 
of  money  he  had  aerived  from  his  profession. 

NASIR  ED-DIN,  MOHAMMED  BEN  HUSSEIN 
AL  THUSSI,  a  Persian  and  an  astronomer,  who  died 
A.D.  1276,  aged  about  70.  Having  met  with  some  slight 
fi:t)m  Al  Mustassem,  the  kalif,  he  left  his  country  and  went 
into  Tartary.  Here  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Hulaku 
(commonly  written  Holagu),  sumamed  Ilkhan,  the  brother 
of  the  reigning  prince.  It  is  said  that  Hulaku,  being  on 
the  point  of  leading  an  army  against  Constantinople,  was 
deterred  by  Nasir-ed-din.  and  induced  to  prefer  an  invasion 
of  Persia.  D'Herbelot  treats  this  as  a  fiction,  so  far  as  the 
astronomer  is  concerned ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
Hulaku  overran  Persia,  put  Mustassem  to  death,  and  fixed 
his  seat  of  government  at  Maragha,  in  Azerbijan,  where  he 
collected  men  of  science,  built  an  observatory,  and  placed 
Nasir-ed-din  at  the  head  of  both.  The  instruments  there 
used  are  described  by  Delambre,  from  an  Arabic  manuscript, 
in  the  *Hist.  de  I'Astron.  du  Moyen  Age,'  page  199,  &c. 
The  tables  made  at  this  observatory  are  called  the  Ilchanic 
Tables,  from  the  name  of  their  author's  patron.  They  en- 
joyed great  reputation  in  the  East,  and  are  known  in  Europe 
from  the  'Synopsis  Tabul.  Astron.  Persicarum'  of  George 
Chrysococca,  printed  by  Bouillaud  in  1645,  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  a  Persian,  whose  Latinised  name  is  Shah 
Cholgius,  printed  by  Greaves,  in  1642.  The  Ilchanic  Tables, 
according  to  Delambre,  differ  from  those  of  Ptolemy  only  in 
the  correction  of  some  of  the  mean  motions. 

Nasir-ed-din  also  wrote  a  work  on  geography,  which  was 
printed  by  Greaves  in  1652,  and  ^hich  we  believe  was  long 
the  authority  for  many  Asiatic  longitudes  and  latitudes; 
also  a  work  on  ethics,  and  several  other  writings. 
NASSA.  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  455.] 
NASSAU  or  POGGY  ISLANDS,  THE,  form  a  part 
of  a  chain  of  islands  which  lie  off  the  whole  length  of  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  at  a  distance  of  60  or  80  miles. 
There  are  two  islands  which  bear  this  name:  they  lie 
between  2°  30'  and  3"  16' S.  lat,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  strait  called  Si-kakap,  which  is  about  two 
miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  gf^^z^fi^T^^^jT^^s  strait  * 
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forms  tn  excellent  barbour  for  ships  of  any  site.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  so  that  the  water  is  literally  as 
smooth  as  in  a  pond ;  and  there  are  twenty-five  fathoms  of 
water  close  in-shore,  and  forty-five  in  the  mid-channel. 
There  are  also  some  high  rocks  in  the  strait. 

The  surface  of  the  islands  is  rough  and  irregular,  consist- 
ing of  high  hills  or  mountains  of  sudden  and  steep  ascents. 
The  mountains  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees, 
many  of  which  supply  excellent  timber.  The  sago-tree 
grows  in  abundance,  and  affords  the  chief  article  of  food  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  no  rice.  The  cocoa-nut  tree 
and  the  bamboo  also  abound.  The  fruits  common  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  such  as  mangosteens,  plan- 
tains, &c.,  are  numerous.  The  woods  in  their  natural  con- 
dition are  impervious  to  man,  and  harbour  various  wild 
animals,  as  deer,  hogs,  and  several  kinds  of  monkeys.  Fowl 
and  pigs  are  raised,  and  fish  are  plentiful. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islandis  are  few  in  number ;  they 
are  divided  into  small  tribes,  each  tribe  occupying  a  little 
river,  and  living  in  one  village.  On  the  Northern  Poggy 
there  are  seven  villages,  and  on  the  southern  five.  Tne 
population  amounted  in  1792  to  about  1400  individuals.  In 
colour  and  stature  they  resemble  the  Malays,  but  they 
speak  a  language  quite  different  from  those  used  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra.  Inere  is  some  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  their 
practice  of  tattooing  their  body.  They  are  still  strangers  to  the 
use  of  coin  of  any  kind.  A  sort  of  iron  hatchet  serves  as  a 
standard  for  the  value  of  various  commodities  among  them. 
They  neither  export  nor  import  any  article.  Some  Malays 
have  settled  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  building 
large  boats,  timber  for  which  is  found  close  at  hand.  (Crisp, 
in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.) 

NASSAU.    [Bahamas.] 

NASSAU.  THE  DUCHY  OF,  derives  its  name  from 
the  mountain  castle  of  Nassau,  the  original  seat  of  the 
Nassau  family,  of  which  only  the  ruins  now  remain,  near 
the  small  town  of'Nassau.  The  extent  of  this  duchy  and  its 
territories  have  undergone  numberless  changes  in  conse- 
quence of  partitions,  re-unions,  cessions,  and  acquisitions.  It 
is  at  present  composed  of  23  different  territories,  including 
all  those  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  family.  It  is  comprised  between  49°  55'  and  50*"  60' 
N.  lat.and  7°  31'  50"  and  8'*46'E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinces  and  by  the  different  states 
of  Hesse.  The  area  is  variously  stated,  2226  square  miles 
being  the  highest  and  1743  the  lowest  estimate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  maps,  it  seems  to  be  1900  square  miles.  The 
duchy  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Wiesbaden,  Weilburg, 
and  Dillenburg,  and  subdivided  into  28  bail ii wicks.  There 
are  no  large  towns,  Wiesbaden  h&ving  only  9000  and  Bi- 
berich  3000  inhabitants.  The  country  is  generally  moun- 
tainous or  hilly,  and  there  is  no  part  that  can  be  called  plain. 
The  mountains  follow  the  Rhine  and  the  Lahn  in  their 
whole  course  through  the  duchy,  and  form  delightful  valleys, 
which  are  among  the  most  romantic  parts  of  Germany ;  the 
most  picturesque  is  the  Rheingau  from  Biberich  to  Lorch- 
hauseu,  celebrated  for  its  fine  wines.  This  beautiful  valley 
is  protected  by  theTaunus  firom  the  north  wind,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Rhine.  There  are  two  principal  chains  of 
mount  ins ;  on  the  north  the  wild  and  wooded  Westerwald, 
and  on  the  south-east  theTaunus  or  the  Hbhe.  the  most  ele- 
vated summit  of  which  is  the  Feldberg,  2605  feet,  and  the 
Altkonij-,  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate 
is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  healthy ;  it  is  mildest  in  the 
parts  about  the  Main;  on  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Taunus  and  the  Westerwald,  it  is  rather  bleak  and  cold. 
Of  the  rivers  the  chief  is  the  Rhine,  which  bounds  the 
duchy  on  the  south  and  west,  and  at  Lahnstein  receives  the 
Lahn.  which  is  navigable  14  leagues  from  its  junction  with 
the  Rhine  at  Weilburg.  The  Main  forms  the  boundary  to 
the  south-east.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers  and  moun- 
tain streams,  such  as  the  Embs,  Aar,  Sieg,  Wiedbach,  Weil- 
bach,  and  Niester.  There  are  no  canals  and  no  lakes.  On  the 
other  hand  the  country  has  numerous  Spas  and  mineral 
springs, which  are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany: 
of  the  former  we  may  mention  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  I-angen- 
schwalbach.ftnd  Schlangenbad.which  are  annually  frequented 
by  abvjve  l*>.00n  visitors;  andof  the  latter  Nieder-Selters,Fa- 
chujgen,  and  Geilenau,  from  which  about  three  millions  of 
boltles  are  annually  exported,  of  which  24  millions  are  Sellers 
water.  The  natural  productions  are  various  and  valuable. 
Though  the  farmers  are  very  industrious,  the  corn  raised  is 


in  general  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  countrfr 
The  fertile  bailliwick  of  Hochst  is  indeed  a  granary  to  the  city 
of  Frankfort,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  fine  wheat  . 
and  rye  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar  and  the  Lahn  are 
exported  by  means  of  the  latter  river;  the  wheat  is  of  such 
superior  quality  that  it  fetches  in  Holland  25  or  30  tlorins 
per  last  more  than  that  of  the  other  countries  on  tb« 
Rhine  and  Main.  Peas  and  beans,  linseed,  potatoes,  flax, 
hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated.  Fruit  is  raised  in  great 
perfection,  and  lar^  quantities  are  exported.  But  the  boast 
of  Nassau  is  its  wme,  of  which  that  produced  about  Hoch- 
heim  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  hock;  there  are  likewise 
the  wines  of  Markebrunn,  Asmannshausen,  and  Johannis- 
ber^;  the  last  is  the  property  of  Prince  Metternich,  which 
the  emperor  Francis  conferred  on  him  in  1816  as  a  fief  for 
his  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  Germany,  the  emperor 
retaining  the  feudal  rights,  and  receiving  the  titlie  ou 
the  wine.  The  prince  derives  from  the  estate  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  4000/.  sterling.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
(especially  horned  cattle)  is  a  chief  source  of  wealth :  there 
are  about  200,000  homed  cattle,  70,000  swine,  180,000 
sheep,  10,000  horses,  and  10,000  goaU.  The  minerals  are 
silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  marble,  freestone,  limestone, 
basali  slate,  fullers'  earth,  and  potters',  pipe,  and  porcelain 
clay.  There  are  also  some  salt-springs.  The  forests,  which 
abound  in  game,  supply  vast  quantities  of  timber  and  fire- 
wood. The  smelting  and  manufiicturing  of  metals  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  there  are  also  paper- 
mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  tobacco,  vinegar,  and  potash 
works,  and  some  woollen,  leather,  and  linen  manufactures, 
but  on  a  small  scale.  The  trade  is  almost  wholly  limited 
to  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  religion,  the  inhabitants,  who  at  the  beginiriDg  of 
1838  amounted  to  379,272,  are  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tweeen  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churches. 
In  the  year  1817  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  agreed  to 
unite  in  one  body  under  the  denomination  of  Evangelical 
Christians.  There  are  nearly  6000  Jews.  There  is  a  gym- 
nasium, a  military  school,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  an  agricultural  school,  and  658  dis- 
trict schools.  There  is  no  university,  but  the  young  men 
study  at  Gottin^en,  where  there  is  a  professor  who  lectures 
on  the  laws  of  Nassau. 

The  duke  was  formerly  an  absolute  sovereign,  but  in  1817 
a  representative  constitution  was  introduced,  with  two 
chambers,  which  have  larger  powers  than  those  of  some 
other  German  states.  The  military  force  amounts  to  4000 
men.  The  revenue  is  1,810,000  florins:  but  there  are  debts 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  florins.  The  duchy  has 
been  composed  of  so  many  different  territories,  and  the 
exchanges  and  partitions,  have  been  so  numerous,  that  a  re- 
gular history  of  the  country  is  out  of  the  question.  Otho, 
brother  of  kmg  Conrad  I.,  in  the  tenth  century,  is  considerei 
as  the  founder  of  the  Nassau  family,  which  after  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  was  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  his  sons, 
Wabram  and  Otho,  were  the  heads.  The  dukes  of  Nassau 
are  descended  from  the  elder,  and  the  house  of  Orange- 
Nassau  (king  of  the  Netherlands)  from  the  younger  branch. 

Nassau  together  with  Brunswick  has  the  thirteenth  vote 
in  the  diet  of  the  German  Confederation ;  in  full  council 
Nassau  has  two  votes  of  its  own.  Its  contingent  to  tbe 
army  of  the  Confederation  is  3028  men. 

NASSAU,  HOUSE  OF,  an  antient  and  illustrious  Ger- 
man family,  which,  having  distinguished  itself  throughout 
Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  has  in  our  own  times 
attained  the  regal  title  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  counts  of  Nassau  on  the  Rhine  had,  in  the 
middle  ages,  acquired  sufficient  power  at  one  period  to 
dispute  the  pre-eminence  with  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
to  give  a  sovereign  (Adolphus  of  Nassau,  elected  emperor 
A.D.  1292)  and  nve  ecclesiastical  electors  to  the  German 
empire.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  family  of 
Nassau  obtained,  through  marriage  and  beauest,  the  French 
principality  of  Orange  m  Provence,  from  wnence  their  most 
celebrated  title  has  been  derived:  but  the  possession  of 
several  large  domains  and  hereditary  dignities  in  the  Ne- 
therlands had  meanwhile  numbered  the  counts  of  Nassau 
among  the  vassals  whom  the  House  of  Austria  gained  by 
the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy  ;  and 
William  I.  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  true  founder 
of  the  glories  of  his  race,  was  the  subject  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.    Besides  William  I.,  the  most  remarkable  per- 
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sonages  of  his  house  were  his  son  Maurice,  the  ablest  general 
of  his  age,  and  his  ^reat-grandson  William  111.,  stadtbolder 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  king  of  England ;  the  lives  of 
each  of  these  three  individuals  will  claim  a  separate  notice. 
I.  William  I.  of  Orange  was  born  in  the  year  1533,  at 
Dillenburg  in  Nassau.  His  father  having  embraced  the 
reformed  doctrines,  he  waa  at  first  educated  in  those  princi- 
ples;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  early  interested 
liiraself  in  his  fate,  removed  him  to  his  court,  and  had  him 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  emperor, 
who  is  said  to  have  foreseen  and  predicted  the  great  states- 
man in  the  boy,  placed  him  about  his  person,  allowed  him 
alone  to  be  present  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  soon  honoured  him  with  a  confidence  fiir 
above  his  years,  William  merited  his  favour  by  a  discretion 
which  hacl  already  obtained  for  him  his  famous  surname  of 
•The  Silent;*  and  the  emperor  did  not  blush  publicly  to 
avow,  that  to  so  young  a  man  he  had  often  been  indebted 
for  suggestions  which  had  escaped  his  own  sagacity.  In 
the  last  solemn  act  of  his  public  life,  when  he  abdicated  his 
throne  to  his  son  Phihp  II..  Charles  leant  on  the  shoulder 
of  William  of  Orange ;  and  to  him  also,  still  only  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  the  retiring  monarch  committed  the 
honourable  mission  of  delivering  over  his  imperial  crown  to 
his  brother  Ferdinand. 

The  esteem  of  Charles  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  of 
itself  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  his  son  ;  and, 
from  the  commencement  of  PhiUp's  reign,  William  became 
to  that  gloomy  and  suspicious  despot  an  object  of  hatred 
and  fear,  which  he  repaid  with  deep  though  dissembled  in- 
dignation. The  state  of  religion  in  the  Netherlands  enabled 
him  to  convert  those  provinces  into  a  theatre  of  action  for 
projects  which  have  been  variously  attributed  to  his  pa- 
triotism or  revenge,  but  which  perhaps  may  with  more  pro- 
bability be  ascribed  to  the  mixed  motives  that  usually 
intluence  human  conduct.  While  his  benefactor  Charles 
was  on  the  throne,  William  had  adhered  to  the  Imperial 
creed  ;  but  afier  the  abdication  of  that  monarch  we  find  him 
embracing  Calvinism  with  the  same  fiaicility  with  which  be 
had  in  earlier  years  deserted  the  Lutheran  for  the  Roman 
Caiholic  faith.  This  last  transition  was  yet  undecided  or 
unknown  when  he  was  resident  at  the  court  of  France  as  a 
hostage  for  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis;  and  the  French 
king,  Henry  11.,  believing  him  to  be  as  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Philip  II,  as  he  had  been  in  that  of  Charles  V., 
incautiously  spoke  to  bira  of  the  secret  treaty  which  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  had  recently  concluded  for  the 
extii-pation  of  the  Protestants  in  the  dominions  of  both. 

This  disclosure  had  a  double  consequence;  for  William 

hastened  to  communicate  it  to  the  leaaers  of  the  Protestant 

party  in  Brussels,  and  Philip  II.  discovered  that  he  had 

given  the  information.    The  existence  of  this  treaty  and  its 

I      detection  served  to  increase  the  antipathy  between  William 

I      and  his  sovereign  ;  but  the  dissimulation  which  belonged  to 

t      their  characters  in  common  long  prevented  any  open  rup- 

I      ture,  and  for  several  years,  while  the  Netherlands  remained 

r      under  the  feeble  administration  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  the 

Prince  of  Orange,  as  a  member  of  the  Flemish  council  of 

state,  and  as  stadtbolder  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht, 

covertly  but  indefatigably  employed  himself  in  undermining 

the  tyrannical  designs  of  Philip.    The  tortuous  and  often 

treacherous  policy  pursued  by  William  during  all  this  pe- 

^      riod  can  only  be  approved  by  that  class  of  politicians  in  whose 

estimation  tne  means  are  justified  by  the  end.    At  length 

the  approach  of  the  energetic  and  sanguinary  duke  of 

f      Alva,  to  whom  Phihp  had  transferred  the  government  of  the 

Netherlands  from  the  hands  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  warned 

■      William  that  it  was  time  to  throw  off  the  mask  ;  and  he 

^      avoided  the  tragical  fate  of  his  friends,  the  counts  Egmont 

^      and  Hoome,  by  retiring  from  the  Low  Countries  to  his  pa- 

^     ternal  domains  of  Nassau. 

In  the  following  year,  1568,  the  detestable  tyranny  and 
^      inhuman  cruelties  of  AWa  against  the  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands,  his  own  wrongs,  and  the  appalling  sufferings 
[     of  a  people  whom  he  loved,  roused  William  from  his  re- 
treat, and  thenceforward  he  stood  forth  the  fearless  and 
^     zealous  champion  of  the  great  cause,  which  he  is  supposed 
to   have  embraced  less  from  religious  than  from  political 
motive.^.     His  efforts  in  arras  were  for  the  most  part  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  raw  and  heterogeneous  levies   which  he 
was  enabled  to  make  among  the  German  and  French  Pro- 
testants for   the  succour  of  the  unwarlike  people  of  the 
Netherlands  were  do  match  for  the  veteran  Spanish  aod 


Italian  bands  which  Alva  had  led  into  the  Low  Countries. 
But  every  disadvantage  under  which  William  contended  in 
the  field  with  Alva  and  his  skilful  successors,  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  Alessandro  Farnese  of  Parina,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  his  consummate  abilities  as  a  states- 
man, which  enabled  him  finally  to  triumph,  not  only  over 
his  Spanish  enemies,  but  over  every  rival  m  the  councils  of 
the  revolted  provinces.  The  archduke  Mathias  of  Austria 
and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  both  of  whom  had  been  invited  by 
the  party  opposed  to  William  to  assume  the  government  of 
the  insurgent  states,  found  their  authority  less  durable  than 
his  influence ;  and  it  was  by  his  suggestions  and  under  his 
auspices  that  the  seven  Protestant  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and 
Guelderland,  concluded,  in  1576.  the  famous  Union  of 
Utrecht,  which  formed  the  lasting  basis  of  the  Dutch  repub- 
Uc.    [Netherlands] 

Philip  II.  no  sooner  heard  of  this  decisive  measure  than 
be  showed  his  sense  of  its  importance  and  his  dread  of  its 
author  by  setting  a  price  upon  his  bead.  So  atrocious  a 
temptation,  combined  with  fanatical  zeal,  soon  produced 
two  attempts  upon  the  life  of  William,  from  the  first  of 
which  he  escaped  with  a  wound.  The  second  was  more 
successful,  and  he  fell  at  Delft,  in  the  year  1584,  by  a  pistol- 
shot  from  the  hand  of  one  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian, 
who  had  been  instigated  or  encouraged  to  the  deed  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  William  was  four  times  married, 
and  left,  besides  daughters,  three  sons,  of  whom  Philip 
William,  the  eldest,  having  been  seized  in  his  youth  by 
Alva,  sent  to  Spain,  and  educated  in  that  country  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  ultimately  restored  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  and  the  two  others,  Maurice  and  Frede- 
ric Henry,  successively  attained  the  dignity  of  stadtbolder 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

II.  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  second  surviving  son  of 
William  I.,  was  born  in  1567,  and  named  after  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  celebrated  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whose 
military  genius  he  inherited.  Although  only  seventeen  years 
of  age  when  his  father  was  assassinated,  the  states  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  showed  their  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
their  deliverer  by  immediately  electing  young  Maurice 
their  governor  or  stadtbolder;  and  though  the  count  of 
Uohenloe  was  at  first  appointed  his  lieutenant  to  aid  his 
inexperience,  he  soon  proved  himself  capable  of  the  unas- 
sisted conduct  of  military  afiairs.  For  a  time  indeed  his 
further  rise  was  impeded  by  his  extreme  youth,  and  by  the 
desire  of  the  States  to  gratify  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
through  the  elevation  of  her  unworthy  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  to  the  supreme  command  of  their  forces.  The 
proceedings  of  that  nobleman  however  soon  gave  them  just 
grounds  of  suspicion  and  disgust,  and  in  1 587  they  solemnly 
elected  Maurice  to  fill,  in  his  absence,  the  ofiice  of  cap- 
tain-general of  the  whole  Seven  United  Provinces,  a  dignity 
which  accordingly  devolved  altogether  upon  him,  when  the 
misconduct  of  Leicester  had  at  length  compelled  the  queen 
of  England  to  relieve  the  Netherlands  of  his  presence.  At 
this  epoch  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  but 
Maurice  began  vigorously  though  gradually  to  make  head 
against  them.  In  1591  he  displayed  his  skill  and  activity 
by  the  capture  of  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Nimeguen,  and  other 
important  places ;  and  his  successes  had  now  infused  such 
confidence  into  the  States  and  people,  that  he  was  received 
at  the  Hague  with  transports  of  public  joy.  In  1593  he 
took  Gertruydenberg,  after  a  memorable  siege,  and  Gronin- 
gen in  the  following  campaign.  The  progress  of  the  re- 
publican arms  was  marked  during  some  years  principally 
by  the  reduction  of  those  and  other  fortified  places ;  but  in 
1597  Maurice,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  auxiliaries  under 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  completely  defeated  the  Spaniards  hi  his 
first  ranged  battle  at  Turnhout  in  Brabant;  and  three  years 
later,  in  1600,  he  obtained  at  Nieuport,  with  the  same  con- 
federates, a  second  and  more  brilliant  victory  over  the  arch- 
duke Albert  of  Austria. 

Thenceforth,  until  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  the  truce  for 
twelve  years,  which  was  concluded  in  1609,  Maurice  con- 
tinued to  extend  the  successes  of  the  states,  and  to  raise 
the  glory  of  their  arms.  The  undoubted  talents  of  the  great 
generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  over  whom  he  gamed 
many  advantages,  signally  enhanced  his  own  reputation: 
for,  after  having  baffled  in  his  youth  the  enterprises  of  the  * 
renowned  duke  of  Parma«  AJej»saiidrg  Facae^e  Jie  found,  ' 
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in  his  later  career,  another  worthy  opponent,  in  the  equally 
famous  Italian,  Spinola,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  forces.  Under  such  leaders,  the  operations 
of  the  hostile  armies  in  the  Netherlands  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  the  camp  of  Maurice,  as  well  as  that 
of  Parma  and  Spinola,  heing  thronged  with  volunteers  of 
distinction  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  became  the  great 
school  of  military  instruction. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  exhibited  the  Qualities  of  Mau- 
rice in  a  less  favourable  light.  He  had  laboured  from  sel- 
fish views  to  obstruct  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  with  Spain, 
and  was  successfully  opposed  in  these  and  other  ambitious 
designs  upon  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  by  the  pensionary 
Barneveldt,  a  man  of  real  patriotism,  emiuent  aoility,  and 
incorruptible  integrity.  But  the  religious  disputes,  which 
arose  in  the  republic  at  this  juncture  between  the  Calvinists 
and  Arminians,  enabled  Maurice  to  revenge  himself  upon 
the  pensionary.  Barneveldt  being  attached  to  the  Armi- 
nian  opinions,  Maurice  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  faction,  the  Calvinists,  or  Gomarists,  as  they  were 
called  after  Gomar,  the  professor  of  theolog}*  at  Leyden, 
who  had  been  the  antagonist  of  Arminius.  As  the  Gomar- 
ists composed  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  party  at 
length  prevailed  ;  the  Arminian  preachers  were  banished ; 
and,  in  161 9,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two  years,  the  virtuous 
and  venerable  Barneveldt,  who  had  for  nearly  half  a  century 
served  the  republic  as  successfully  in  the  cabinet  as  Mau- 
rice had  done  in  the  field,  was,  by  the  machinations,  and  to 
the  eternal  dishonour  of  that  prince,  brought  to  the  scaffold 
after  being  convicted  on  various  false  charges,  of  which  the 
principal  was,  that  he  had  *  troubled  the  state  and  religion.' 
[Barnbvbldt] 

The  stadtholder,  who  by  the  decease  of  his  elder  brother 
had  succeeded,  in  1618,  to  the  principality  of  Orange, 
gained  little  by  his  persecution  of  Barneveldt.  After  the 
death  of  the  pensionary,  the  people  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their 
injustice  and  ingratitude  to  that  patriot;  and  his  oppressor 
Maurice  suddenly  became  as  hateful  and  suspected  in  their 
eyes,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  popular.  His  designs  of  ac- 
quiring the  sovereignty  of  the  states  were  perceived  and 
frustrated ;  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  groans  and 
execrations  pursued  him  as  the  murderer  of  Barneveldt. 

The  resumption  of  hostilities  with  Spain,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  truce  in  1621,  turned  the  tide  of  public  indignation ; 
and  Maurice  again  appeared  in  arras  lo  measure  himself 
against  his  old  antagonist  Spinola.  The  fortune  of  the  con- 
test however  between  these  two  great  commanded  was  now 
so  nicely  balanced,  that  it  would  be  difQcult  to  assign  the 
palm  of  victory  to  either.  In  1622  Maurice  compelled  the 
wily  Genoese  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  after 
having  expended  on  it  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
veteran  troops :  but  three  years  later,  Spinola  succeeded  in 
reducing  Breda,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Maurice, 
and  so  much  to  his  mortification,  that  the  circumstance  is 
believed  to  have  produced  or  hastened  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  23rd  of  April,  1625,  and  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  and  was 
succeeded,  both  in  the  principality  of  Orange  and  stadt- 
holdership  of  the  United  Provinces,  by  his  half-brother, 
Frederic  Henry. 

The  character  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  favourably  dis* 
tinguished  only  by  military  genius.  As  a  statesman  he  was 
without  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  his  father;  as  a  man, 
in  his  treatment  of  Barneveldt  and  his  family,  he  showed 
himself  devoid  of  honour  and  humanity  ;  and'  the  violence 
and  grossness  of  his  nature  were  redeemed  by  no  virtue  of 
private  life.  But,  as  a  general,  he  must  ever  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  his  art,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  military  science  of  modern 
Europe.  He  was  at  least  the  earliest  restorer  among  the 
moderns  of  the  true  principles  of  warfare,  which  he  had 
deeply  studied  in  the  enduring  lessons  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  as  carefully  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  his  own  times. 
He  was  the  first  to  methodise  the  practice  of  sieges,  en- 
campments, and  marches  ;  and  he  introduced  numberless 
reforms  in  the  armament,  training;,  and  formation  of  troops. 
He  taught  a  cavalry  of  inferior  physical  weight  to  engage 
in  close  encounter,  and  to  overthrow  the  ponderous  masses 
of  the  old  gensi-d'armerie ;  he  first  accustomed  the  infantry 
to  a  systematic  managifment  of  their  arms ;  and  to  his  in- 
stitutions must  be  referred  that  uniformity  of  exercise  and 
regularity  of  movement  which  have  become  the  simplest 
elements  of  martial  discipline.    To  this  may  be  added,  that 


the  celerity,  as  well  as  good  order  of  his  marches,  tbe  abl« 
arrangements  by  which  he  husbanded  the  lives  and  health 
of  his  troops,  and  the  felicitous  skill  with  which  his  camps 
were  chosen  and  secured  from  assault,  are  the  constant  sub- 
jects of  contemporary  eulogy.  He  excelled  particularly  in 
the  art  of  fortifying,  besieging,  and  defending  places ;  and, 
as  the  circumstances  and  localities  of  the  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  rendered  such  operations  less  perilous  for 
the  States  than  the  hazard  of  decisive  encounters  in  the 
field,  his  successes  were  gained  more  by  a  war  of  sieees, 
marches,  and  entrenched  camps,  than  of  great  battles.  But 
the  victories  of  Turnhout  and  Nieuport  were  not  the  less  the 
triumphs  of  his  tactical  system.  Those  actions  were  the 
first  important  defeats  inllicted  upon  the  Spanish  bands. 
who  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  in 
the  school  of  Nassau  that  the  fundamental  rules  of  military 
science  were  established,  which,  within  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, finally  prevailed  over  the  slow  and  cumbrous  array  of 
the  Imperial  and  Spanish  service,  in  the  plains  of  Lutxen 
and  Rocroi. 

III.— William  HI.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  stadt- 
holder of  the  United  Provinces,  and  ultimately  king  of 
England,— the  great  champion  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Protestant  Europe, — was  b«rn  in  the  year  1650, 
and  was  the  posthumous  son  of  William  II.  of  Orange,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  king  of  England.  As  William 
II.  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  stadtholder  Frederic  Henry, 
who  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Silent,  by  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  famous  admiral  Coligni,  William  III.  was 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and 
was  also  lineally  descended,  in  the  female  line,  from  the  re- 
nowned leader  of  the  Huguenots.  Not  only  had  a  father's 
care  been  denied  to  the  birth  and  infancy  of  William  IIL, 
b;vt  his  yocth  was  destined  to  suffer  for  the  errors  of  his  pa- 
rent. The  stadtholder  Frederic  Henry,  unlike  his  brother 
Maurice,  had  administered  his  office  without  attempting  to 
violate  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  or  giving  umbrage  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  States:  but  his  son  William  II.,  even  in 
the  brief  career  which  was  cut  short  by  death  in  his  twenty- 
foiurth  year,  contrived,  by  his  violence  and  infringement  of 
constitutional  rights,  to  revive  public  suspicion'  of  the  de- 
signs of  his  house  against  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  the  party  opposed  to  the  Orange  interest  took  advantage 
of  the  helplessness  of  his  infant  son  to  prevent  his  succeM- 
ing  by  election  to  the  dignity  of  stadtholder,  which  had  be- 
come, as  it  were,  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Nassau.  The 
alliance  of  that  family  with  the  house  of  Stuart  had  also 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Cromwell,  whose  power  was  now  in 
the  ascendant ;  and,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  republics  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  1654, 
the  imperious  demand  of  the  protector,  that  all  the  states 
should  solemnly  engage  to  exclude  the  infant  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  descendants  prospectively  from  the  stadt- 
holdership,  was  only  satisfied  by  a  secret  engagement  to  the 
same  effect,  to  which  Holland,  as  the  leading  province  of  the 
Union,  disgracefully  acceded. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  British  throne,  in  k 
few  years,  tended  however  at  once  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  to  increase  the  dis- 
quietude of  their  opponents;  and,  in  1667,  the  republican 
or  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  two  celebrated  brothers, 
John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
States  to  pass  the  '  Perpetual  Edict,'  for  ever  abolishing  the 
office  of  stadtholder.  But  the  iniquitous  aggression  of  the 
French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  upon  the  republic  in  1672,  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  operation  of  this  eaict.  However  pure 
might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  De  Witts,  their  mea- 
sures had  left  the  republic  defenceless.  Confiding  in  the 
friendship  of  France,  and  distrusting  the  best  officers  of  the 
army,  as  devoted  to  the  House  of  Orange,  they  had,  by  re* 
ductions  and  neglect,  so  weakened  the  land  forces  of  the 
republic,  that  resistance  to  the  invaders  seemed  hopeless. 
The  Orange  party  were  loud  in  their  clamours  against  the 
administration  of  their  rivals;  and  the  populace,  who  had 
always  been  favourable  to  the  family  of  Nassau,  were  insti- 
gated to  revolt.  Their  fury  was  directed  against  the  De 
Witts,  whom  they  murdered  with  horrid  barbarity ;  and  the 
young  prince  of  Orange  was  tumultuously  raised  to  the 
proscribed  dignity  of  stadtholder. 

William  111.  was  only  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
age  when  he  was  thus  suddenly  called  to  the  government  of 
a  factious  and  distracted  state,  a  lawless  populace,  and  a 
dispirited  and  disorganized  army.    With  such  means  was 
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be  required  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  victorious  king  of 
France  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army  of  100,000  men, 
aided  by  the  best  generals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by 
the  whole  power  both  of  his  own  crown  and  of  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  the  baseness  of  Charles  II.  had  rendered  sub- 
servient to  his  ambition.  But,  happily  for  his  country  and 
the  world,  William  at  once  displayed  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  a  firmness  and  sagacity  far  beyond  his  youthful 
years,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  heir-looms  of  his  race, 
and  equally  to  have  distinguished  him  with  his  great  an- 
cestors William  the  Silent  and  Maurice.  Ho  indignantly 
repelled  all  the  cflfbrts  of  the  combined  kings  of  England 
and  France  to  seduce  him  from  the  cause  of  the  republic ; 
and  when  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  Charles  II.,  asked 
Him  if  he  did  not  see  that  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
wealth was  inevitable,  he  replied,  '  There  is  one  means  by 
which  I  at  least  shall  be  sure  not  to  witness  the  ruin  of 
ray  country:  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch.'  His  magnani- 
raous  spirit  he  knew  how  to  infuse  also  into  his  despairing 
countrymen,  who  cut  the  dikes  of  their  lands,  and  resigned 
the  fertile  fields,  which  their  ancestors  had  rescued  from  the 
sea,  to  the  ravages  of  that  element,  rather  than  yield  them 
lo  their  invaders.  The  example  of  their  young  leader 
taught  them  to  spurn  the  insolent  demands  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  it  appears  among  the  miracles  of  history,  that, 
hi  two  short  campaigns,  the  French  armies,  which  had 
overrun  the  United  Provinces,  and  penetrated  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Amsterdam,  were  entirely  driven  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic.  In  1674,  the  young  prince  of  Orange 
even  dared  every  measure  to  bring  the  veteran  Conde  to  a 
battle ;  and,  though  he  suffered  for  his  temerity  at  Seneffe, 
he  so  nobly  conducted  himself  in  that  defeat  as  to  extort 
from  his  illustrious  opponent  the  generous  avowal  that  *  he 
had  acted  in  everything  like  an  old  captain,  except  in  ven- 
turing his  life  too  much  like  a  young  soldier.' 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  which,  after  a  separate 
peace  between  England  and  the  States,  was  protracted  with 
France  for  four  years,  and  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678,  William  continued  to  give  abundant 
proofs  both  of  his  political  and  military  talents;  and, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  hostilities,  he  had  effected  a  per- 
sonal alliance,  which  largely  influenced  the  fbrtunes  of  his 
subsequent  life.  This  was  his  marriage  with  his  cousin 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York,  and  heiress 
presumptive  to  the  British  crown.  It  is  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend the  readiness  of  Charles  II.  to  adopt  a  measure  so 
contrary  to  his  usual  policy  and  inclinations  as  this  union  of 
the  princess  with  William,  who,  though  his  nephew,  had 
thwarted  his  designs  and  offended  his  wishes  by  his  main- 
tenance of  the  republican  cause.  But  dread  of  the  growing 
discontents  of  his  people,  and  a  belief  that  the  marriage 
would  dispel  the  suspicions  excited  by  his  brother's  religion, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  motives  sufficient  to  obtain  his 
consent ;  and  he  invited  or  permitted  his  nephew  to  pay  him 
the  visit  in  England  during  which  the  alliance  was  con- 
cluded. To  William  the  union  presented  obvious  advan- 
tages: yet  he  honourably  declined  any  proposals  on  the 
subject  ^ntil  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance and  ascertain  the  inclinations  of  the  princess ;  and  this 
disinterestedness  was  not  without  its  reward  in  the  harmony 
which  distinguished  the  course  of  his  domestic  life  with  his 
consort. 

Neither  the  prince  of  Orange  nor  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother  probably  foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  this  union 
to  the  politics  of  Europe.  But  no  event  of  William's  for- 
tune contributed  so  essentially  to  the  furtherance  of  that 
great  design  which  had  become  the  master  passion  of  his 
mind — the  reduction  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  security  of  the  liberties  of  tne  Protestant  world. 
To  these  great  objects,  from  the  first  hour  in  which  he  had 
been  called  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  his  whole  life  was 
consistent ;  and  in  whatever  degree  motives  of  personal  am- 
bition, whether  unconsciously  to  himself  or  otherwise,  were 
mingled  in  his  plans,  he  never  appears  to  have  suffered  any 
consideration  for  an  instant  to  interfere  with  his  pursuit  of 
the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  Many 
circumstances  contributed  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
^neral  league,  provoked  by  the  aggressive  power  of  Louis 
AlV.,  in  resistance  to  which  his  first  glory  had  been  won. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  by  that 
monarch,  and  his  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
had  justly  alarmed  and  outraged  all  their  European  bre- 
thren of  the  same  faith ;  the  insolent  pretensions  of  Louis 
P.  C,  No.  989. 


had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain ; 
the  apprehensions  which  experience  had  taught  the  United 
Provinces  to  entertain  of  the  projects  of  the  French  king 
naturally  rendered  the  court  of  their  stadtholder  the  centre 
of  negotiations  against  him  ;  and  >'arious  causes  of  hatred 
and  fear  enabled  William  to  combine  the  States  themselves 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  with  the  two  Roman 
Catholic  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  other  powers, 
in  the  celebrated  league  which  was  concluded  against 
Louis  XIV.  at  Augsburg,  in  1687.  To  the  completeness  of 
that  great  European  confederacy  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  accession  of  England ;  and  this  was  obtained,  in  the 
onlv  manner  which  tne  alliance  of  her  new  king,  James  II., 
with  France  rendered  practicable,  by  his  insane  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  national  faith. 

Ever  since  his  marriage,  William  had  studiously  ab* 
stained  firom  taking  part  m  the  struggle  of  parties  in  Eng^^ 
land ;  and  though,  through  his  activity  in  thwarting  the 
schemes  of  the  French  king,  he  had  not  been  able  to  escape 
the  displeasure  of  his  uncle  Charles  II.,  he  had  lived  on 
decent  terms  with  his  father-in-law,  and  since  his  accession 
had  proffered  him  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  But  when  he  publicly  refiised  to  sup- 
port the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  James  began  both  to  treat 
him  as  an  enemy  and  to  take  injurious  measures  against  the 
United  Provinces ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  English 
Protestants  turned  their  eyes  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for 
the  protection  of  their  liberties  and  faitn.  On  the  invitation 
of  the  principal  persons  both  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties, 
William  was  at  length  induced  to  undertake  an  expedition 
into  England  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  rights ; 
and  havmg  arranged  his  preparations  with  consummate 
skill,  he  sailed  from  Holland  with  an  army  of  about  14,000 
men,  composed  partly  of  Dutch  troops  and  partly  of  Eng- 
lish regiments  in  the  service  of  the  States,  and  landed  at 
Torbay,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688. 

This  interference  of  William  in  the  domestic  politics  of 
England  has  been  variously  viewed  by  opposite  parties,  as  the 
most  glorious,  or  the  most  questionable  act  of  nis  life.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  principles  and  his  policy.  The  mea- 
sures of  James  II.  struck  at  the  very  existence  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith ;  and  their  success  might  have  been  fatal  also 
to  the  cause  of  civil  freedom  in  Europe,  to  which  William 
was  equally  attached.  The  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England,  by  James's  marriage  with  a  princess  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  may  have  c]|uickened  the 
zeal  of  William  ;  and  the  double  injury  to  his  wife's  title, 
consequent  upon  a  prior  right  and  a  Roman  Catholic  suc- 
cession, doubtless  had  its  influence  upon  his  mind.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  discredit  his  sincere  anxiety  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  which  without  these  interested  motives 
might  assuredly  have  prompted  his  enterprise.  The  de- 
thronement of  a  father-in-law  has  sometimes  been  imputed 
to  him  as  a  deed  of  unnatural  guilt ;  and,  if  the  affections 
of  private  life  were  usually  permitted  to  have  sway  in  the 
breasts  of  princes,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  justify  William  m 
having  made  his  wife  an  accomplice  in  the  expulsion  of  her 
father.  But  he  had  himself  personally  little  reason  to  love 
James,  who  had  reluctantly  received  him  as  a  son-in-law, 
and  never  cordially  courted  his  friendship  or  gratitude ;  nor 
had  there  at  any  time  been  circumstances  of  private  regard 
between  them  to  outweigh  considerations  of  public  duty  or 
personal  interest. 

The  landing  of  William  in  Torbay  was  followed,  after  a 
few  days  of  hesitation,  by  an  almost  total  defection  of 
James's  English  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  and  with 
unparalleled  ease  and  rapidity  was  that  memorable  and 
bloodless  revolution  effected  which  changed  the  royal  line 
and  firmly  established  the  constitution  of  these  realms. 
For  once  all  parties  and  orders  of  men  in  the  nation,  except 
a  very  small  minority  of  Roman  Catholics,  peaceably  con- 
curred in  the  necessity  for  a  change  of  government ;  and 
when  the  betrayed  and  misguided  king  fled  to  France,  the 
most  opposite  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  popular 
rights  were  strained  to  the  same  practical  conclusion,  that- 
James  II.  had  either  deserted  or  forfeited  the  throne.  The 
all- important  question,  in  what  manner  the  vacant  regal 
seat  should  be  occupied,  terminated  the  short-lived  concord 
of  factions.  But  William,  whether  moved  in  part  by  a  mere 
selfish  ambition,  or  wholly  by  a  better  conviction  of  the 
public  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  at  once  cut  short  all  schemes 
of  the  high  monarchical  party  for  restricting  his  functions  to 
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a  regency,  either  on  behalf  of  his  wiiSs  or  htr  in&nt  brother. 
He  declared  that,  except  at  king,  he  would  not  remain  in 
the  country.  This  decisive  language  hastened  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  parliament,  which  William  had  com- 
posed of  the  peers,  the  surviving  members  of  the  three  last 
nouses  of  commons,  and  the  corporation  of  London ;  and  in 
the  famous  Act  of  Settlement  passed  by  that  body,  the  crown, 
with  constitutional  limitations  to  its  power,  was  conferred 
jointly  upon  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  with  re- 
mainder successively  to  the  issue  of  the  latter,  to  the  prin- 
cess Anne  and  her  children,  and  to  the  heirs  of  William  by 
any  other  wife. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  William  IIL  thus 
acquired  the  British  crown,  he  was  soon  oomnelled  to  con- 
tend in  arms  for  its  preservation.  In  Scotlana  the  cause  of 
James  was  upheld  by  the  gallant  viscount  Dundee,  but 

ferished  with  his  fall  in  the  brief  moment  of  victory.  In 
reland,  the  struggle  mamtained  by  James's  Roman  CathoUo 
adherents  was  more  obstinate ;  but  William  in  person  in- 
flicted on  them  a  memorable  defeat  at  the  passage  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690;  and  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  in  the 
following  year  completed  the  submission  of  Ireland.  Mean- 
while William  had  the  satisfaction,  the  greatest  probably 
which  his  new  dignity  gave  him,  of  engaging  England  in 
the  League  of  Augsburg.  The  war  of  that  confederacy 
against  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  the  principal  conduct  was  in- 
trusted to  William,  had  indeed  little  success ;  for  though 
possessed  of  considerable  military  talents,  he  wanted  that 
good  fortune  which  the  antients  numbered  among  the  most 
indispensable  attributes  of  a  great  general;  and  he  sus- 
tained in  the  course  of  this  struggle  two  severe  defeats  from 
the  French  under  the  duke  of  Luxemburg  at  Steenkirk  and 
Neerwinden.  By  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  terminated 
the  war  in  1697,  little  more  was  gained  from  the  French 
monarch  by  the  allies  than  the  recognition  of  William  XXI. 
as  king  of  England. 

The  possession  of  that  throne  had  meanwhile  g^ven  him 
little  happiness.  Though  almost  all  the  nation  had  at  first 
concurred  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  tory  and  high 
church  party  were  in  general  indisposed  to  the  pretensions 
and  person  of  the  new  king.  The  Whigs  were  still  full  of 
jealousy  of  the  royal  power ;  and  the  cold  reserved  temper 
and  ungracious  manner  of  William  disgusted  and  alienaled 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  in  general.  His  most  favourite 
schemes  were  continually  thwarted  in  parliament;  his 
whole  reign  was  harassed  with  intrigues  of  faction  and 
plans  of  insurrection  at  home ;  and  his  life  and  throne  were 
assailed  from  abroad  with  base  plots  of  assassination  by  the 
adherents  of  James  11^  and  with  projects  of  invasion  under- 
taken by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  restoration  of  the  dethroned 
king.  To  add  to  the  distresses  of  William,  he  experienced 
in  1695  a  severe  domestic  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his  queen- 
consort  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  Her  de- 
cease, as  she  left  no  issue,  terminated  all  claim  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  crown  in  the  eyes  of  that  part  of  the  nation 
who  had  been  reconciled  to  his  government  by  the  sem- 
blance of  hereditar>-  right  in  her  participation  of  the  throne. 
His  measures  now  experienced  systematic  opposition  from 
all  parties:  from  the  Jacobites,  as  the  partisans  of  the 
exiled  monarch  were  termed,  who  of  course  regarded  him 
as  a  usurper ;  from  the  Tories  in  general,  to  whom  he  waa 
personally  obnoxious ;  and  from  the  Whigs  and  republicans, 
who  desired  in  various  degrees  to  lower  or  annul  the  roval 
power.  The  first  use  therefore  which  was  made  in  parlia* 
ment  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  to  compel  him  to  reduce 
the  army  to  an  insignificant  remnant  of  guards  and  gar* 
risons,  and  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  £e  regimente  of 
French  Protestant  refugees,  as  well  as  his  own  Dutch 
guards;  and  these  and  other  mortifications  had  such  an 
effect  upon  his  mind  as  to  extort  Arom  him  a  passionate  ex- 
pression of  his  regret  that  he  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
a  nation  at  once  so  ungrateful  and  so  suspicious. 

From  the  annoyances  of  his  position  in  England,  be 
sought  relief  by  renewing  with  more  ardour  than  ever  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  by  pursuing  his 
favourite  project  for  humbling  the  power  of  the  French 
king,  which  the  precarious  health  of  Charles  II.,  the  child- 
less monarch  of  Spain,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  the  inheritance  of  his  dominions,  threatened  to 
render  more  dangerous  than  ever.  To  avert  these  impend- 
ing evils  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  William  suc- 
cessively negotiated  two  treaties  of  partition  for  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  to  both  of  which  X^ouis  XIV.  was  an  artful  and 


iaithlets  subseriber;  for  when  the  Spaniih  kinf,  in  iadig* 
nation  that  other  powers  should  dismember  and  distribttlw 
his  dominions,  bequeathed  them  at  his  death,  in  17(M^  Co 
Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  lioaia 
XIV.,  in  spite  of  every  obligation  of  treaties,  accepted  Um 
testament  Ibr  his  grandson. 

William  III.,  now  in  declining  health,  was  sensibly 
affected  b^  this  defeat  of  all  his  labours :  but  he  apj^ied 
himself  with  his  usual  energy  to  form  a  new  league  against 
France ;  and  the  insulting  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  at  this 
crisis,  in  giving  the  son  of  James  IL,  on  the  death  of  that 

Srinoe,  the  tiUe  of  king  of  England,  so  exasperated  the 
•ritish  nation,  that  they  eagerly  seconded  William's  wisbea 
ibr  a  war.  But,  in  the  midst  of  eager  preparations  for  ikf 
commencement  of  hostilities,  William's  life  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  dose.  His  constitution,  originally  frail  and 
sickly,  had  now  been  completely  exhausted  by  a  car^^r  oC 
incessant  and  harassing  anxieties.  An  accidental  (all  from 
his  horse,  by  which  he  br6ke  his  collarbone,  gave  a  fiUal 
shock  to  his  worn-out  frame ;  and  he  expired  at  Kensingtom 
palace,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  in  the  fifty  second  year  of 
bis  age. 

With  the  death  of  William  HI.  the  male  line  of  WaUaoi 
the  Silent  became  extinct;  and  the  states-general  wem 
not  sorry  to  leave  the  stadtholdership  vacant,  and  tacitly 
i^lished.  But  William  bad  named  for  his  personal  beir 
his  cousin  John  William  Friso,  nrince  of  Nassau-Dietx 
(grandson  of  his  aunt  Albertiua  Agnes  by  William  Fre- 
deric of  Nassau-DietsX  Arom  whom  the  present  rml  liaa 
of  Orange  is  descended.  The  following  has  been  toe  tm> 
cession  of  the  princes  of  this  house  :«- 

William  (IV.)  Hemr  FHso,  son  of  John  WilUam  Fkiso^ 
bom  in  1711 ;  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Geom  IL  ti 
England;  was  raised  by  the  Orange  par^  to  tae  stadi* 
holdership  in  1747,  and  died  in  1751. 

William  (V.)  Batavus,  son  of  William  IV.,  bom  in  1748, 
was  declared  stadtholder  (under  the  euaidiansbip  of  las 
mother)  in  1751 ;  was  expelled  by  the  French  in  179^  re- 
nounced the  dignity  of  stsydtholder  by  treaty  with  Franoo  m 
1802,  and  died  in  1806. 

William  (VI.)  Frederic^  son  of  WiUiam  V.,  bom  in  177^ 
was  restored  to  the  dignities  of  bis  family  in  1818,  was  pre- 
claimed  king  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  auspices  of  the 
(jongreas  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  still  survives;  having  twe 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William  Frederic  Charios*  prinee 
of  Orange,  has  idso  male  issue. 

(The  principal  authorities  consulted  for  the  preceding 
sketch  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  bouse  A 
Nassau  areola  G^^alogie  de$  IlhutreM  Camies  de  Natmn^ 
Amst,  1624;  Commentaries  qf  Sir  F^<mci$  Vere,  Cam- 
bridge, 1657 ;  Grotius,  Annaki  et  Historim  de  r^ue  Belr 
gicie,  Amst„  1656 ;  Le  Qerc,  Hietoire  dee  Pnwincee  Umee, 
Amst,  1723*28 ;  Burnet's  History  qfhie  own  Time:  Hume 
and  SmolleU's  History  qf  EneUmd,  &c.;  and  VArt  de 
Verifier  les  Dates.  Paris,  1818-19.) 

NASTU'RTIUM.  an  old  word  applied  to  some  kind  oC 
pungent  herb,  such  as  cress.  By  the  English  of  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  given  to  the  Trops^olum  oiaius,  an  American 
annual  with  pungent  fruit ;  by  botanists,  to  the  Walsrorass 
and  plants  allied  to  it ;  by  the  Romans  it  was  applied  to  « 
plant  resembUng  Mustard  in  its  qualities. 

NA'SUA.    [Ursida;  VivEREiDiE.] 

NATAL,  THS  COAST  OF,  extends  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Africa  from  the  boundary-line  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
which,  since  the  last  war  with  the  Amakoaas,  is  formed  by 
the  Kei  river  (32"*  SO'  S.  lat.),  to  Palagoa  Bav  (26^  S.  lat), 
and  constitutes  the  shores  of  Kafferland.  Along  the  sen  il 
is  low,  and  in  many  parts  swamp>y.  Some  of  these  swampy 
grounds  extend  for  inland,  especially  towards  Dalasoa  Bay ; 
but  in  general  the  country  begins  to  rise  within  a  rev  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  rise  is  rather  rapid,  for  some  miles 
farther  inland  the  country  is  said  to  have  an  average 
elevation  of  800  or  1000  foel  above  the  sea  level,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  hilly  plain,  here  and  there  oovered 
with  swamps,  but  mostly  intersected  by  narrow  deep  valleys, 
through  which  the  rivers  run  to  the  sea.  The  daclivitiea  of 
the  hills  are  uartly  oovered  with  forests  and  bttahea»  and 
partly  bare  ana  red  owing  to  the  iron-ore  which  thej  eon* 
tain.  The  numerous  rivers  and  mountain  torrenta  after 
rains  sometimes  rise  to  an  astonishing  height,  and  their 
waters  fill  up  the  narrow  valleys,  through  which  tbey 
rush  with  terrific  violence.  As  all  the  rivers  abound  in 
cataracts,  and  alternate  depths  and  shaUow%  they  are 
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not  navigmble  ezet^t  Ibr  a  few  milet  from  the  mouth. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  a  husre  sand-bank  at  their  entrance, 
which  prerents  all  aeoess,  and  renders  them  iiseless  as  har- 
bours ereii  for  small  vessels.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  also  a 
cemparativeljr  short  course,  as  the^  rise  in  a  high  and  con- 
tinuous ridge  of  mountains,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
ahorea  of  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  about  bO  miles.  The 
elevated  country  mostly  serves  as  pasture-ground,  and  is 
always  covered  with  grass,  as  a  want  of  rain  is  seldom  ex- 
perienced there,  except  towards  the  southern  extremity, 
where  the  country  frequently  suffers  from  continual  drought 
Inuring  the  summer  months  the  grass  is  generally  brown 
and  dry,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  it  is  burnt 
by  the  natives,  in  order  that  the  cattle  may  enjoy  the  new 
and  tender  herbage  which  comes  after  the  first  rains.  On 
these  elevated  grounds  there  is  generally  a  cool  and  refresh- 
ing breeie,  but  in  the  villages  which  are  built  in  the  deep 
valleys  the  heat  in  the  dry  season  is  extremely  oppressive. 
The  soil  is  rich,  especially  on  the  flats  near  the  margin  of  the 
rivers,  and  along  the  bill-sides,  where  the  natives  cultivate 
pumpkins,  melons,  a  species  of  millet,  maize,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  tobaceo.  The  missionaries  have  introduced  grapes,  figs, 
oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  andsome  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  several  kinds  of  vegetables,  which  in  many 
places  grow  luxuriantly.  The  domestic  animals  are  homed 
cattle^  gO^tB,  ami  a  few  horses;  some  tribes  possess  also 
sheep.  For  further  particulars  see  Caf?raria.  (Stedman's 
Southern  4flriecu) 

NATATORES,  Illi|er's  name  for  the  Swimming-birds, 
Swans,  Ducks,  Geese,  &c 

NATCHEZ.    [Mississippi,  State.] 

NA'TICA.    [Ni»mD«.J 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY.    [Mieabsait.] 

NATIONAL  DEBT.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that 
if  we  were  to  htm^  into  account  the  wealth  possessed  by 
ker  citixens  individually,  England  would  be  found,  beyond 
all  eomparison,  the  richest  country  in  Eiurope.  The  amount 
of  her  public  debt,  oa  the  other  hand,  so  infinitely  beyond 
the  public  engagements  of  any  other  state,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that,  considered  apart  from  that  individual  wealth, 
England  is  poorer  than  the  poorest  among  nations.  It  must 
not  bewlBver  be  for  one  moment  admitted  that  the  public 
burtbens  of  the  ocmntry  are  ever  to  be  considered  in  that 
light.  Ibe  debt  is  owing  by  the  aggregate  of  the  people — 
by  tht  natimt—iix  whose  benefit,  real  or  suppoeea,  it  was 
legally  contracted.  It  suiU  the  general  eonvenience,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  public  creditor,  that  (he  nation,  in  its 
*SI)i'^to  sense,  sbonld  thus  continue  to  exhibit  signs  of 
pover^  in  contrast  with  the  evidences  of  enormous  wealth  ; 
but  if  it  were  otherwise— if  the  public  oonvenienoe,  still 
more  if  the  publie  safety,  demanded  such  a  course,  the 
same  authority  wfaioh  sanctioned  the  contracting  of  the 
debt  could  also  oblige  each  individual  in  the  country  to 
oontributo  according  to  his  fkir  proportion  and  his  means 
towards  iu  extinction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
circumstances  that  could  render  such  a  course  expedient, 
and  the  position  has  been  here  advanced  solely  with  the  ob- 
ject of  explainmf,  in  a&miliarway,  the  nature  of  the  debt, 
and  the  manner  m  which  the  obligation  to  bear  the  burthen 
and  contribute  towards  upholding  the  national  fkith  presses 
npon  every  individual  in  the  community.  There  is  in  truth 
no  one,  however  high  or  however  low  his  station  in  the 
country,  exoepting  only  those  whose  whole  subsistence  is 
drawn  flrem  eleemosynary  sources,  who  can  be  said  not 
to  bear  a  part  towards  thn  upholding  of  the  publie  faith. 
Every  one  therefore  is  interested  in  forming  a  correct 
idea  concerning  a  matter  which  exercises  an  influence  upon 
every  act  and  ctrcumstance  that  affecto  his  social  position 
and  progress.  This  being  the  case,  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing surprised  at  the  crude  and  fallacious  ideas  that  are 
generally  entertained  on  the  subject  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find,  amone  even  educated  persons,  the  im- 
pression that  the  national  debt  is  a  fund,  a  deposit  of  trea- 
sure, a  sign  of  national  riches ;  anything  in  short  opposed 
to  that  which  it  really  is,  namelv,  a  drawback  upon  the  na- 
tional wealth,  a  mortgage  of  the  national  industry  for  the 
payment  of  a  perpetual  annuity  in  return  for  capital  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  national  ^igencies,  and  which  has  been 
expended  of  eonsamed  for  national  objects.  It  has  been 
said,  that  as  this  debt,  or  by  far  the  largest  part  of  it,  is 
-owing  among  ourselves,  it  cannot  have  any  prejudicial 
^^*i^  upon  ^  national  interest,  since  that  which  a  body 
ittaeMmimbmeaBiiot  beheMia  tttelighlof  it 
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debt,  and  may  be  considered  as  though  it  had  no  existence 
It  certainly  says  more  for  the  national  resources  that  ito 
public  expenditure,  including  ita  debt,  has  been  furnished 
by  its  own  citizens  rather  than  borrowed  from  strangers,  and 
that  oiur  future  industry  is  therefore  not  mortgaged  to 
strangers,  but  that  the  portion  of  its  fruits  which  must  be  set 
apart  for  the  public  creditors  will  remain  at  home  to  afford 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  that  industry  in  time  to  come.  It  will 
nevertheless  easily  be  made  apparent  how  the  successive 
absorption  of  private  capital  for  public  purposes  must  prove 
injurious  to  a  country,  if  we  consider  what  must  have 
b^n  the  condition  of  England,  ii^  instead  of  thus  absorbing 
a  part  only,  the  whole  of  the  disposable  wealth  of  her  indi- 
vidual citizens  had  been  so  expended.  It  might  still  have 
been  said,  that  as  what  was  taken  from  all  in  the  form  of 
.  taxes  was  returned  to  a  part  in  the  form  of  dividends,  the 
money  did  not  leave  the  country;  and  that  although  of 
course  it  must  affect  the  condition  of  individuals,  it  would 
not  affect  the  condition  of  the  aggregate.  But,  it  must  be 
asked,  where,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  have  been  the 
capital  that  must  set  in  motion  the  springs  of  industry  and 
enable  the  payment  of  taxes?  It  is  indeed  evident  that  in 
such  case  the  country  must  have  long  ago  become  bank- 
rupt, and  have  been  unable  to  hold  any  rank  among  inde- 
pendent nations. 

It  is  not  intended  further  to  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
might  have  been  the  result  to  the  nation  of  any  circum- 
stances different  from  those  actually  existing,  but  rather  to 
explain  what  those  actual  circumstances  are,  and  to  suggest 
rather  than  to  follow  out  to  their  ultimate  effects  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  public  prosperity.  It  seemed  necessary  how- 
ever to  mention  ana  to  combat  some  of  the  fallacies  by 
which  the  question  of  our  public  debt  is  beset,  and  to  show 
wherein  it  agrees  and  on  what  points  it  differs  in  ita  nature 
from  the  debt  of  an  individual.  That  difference  in  fact  con- 
sists in  the  compound  character  of  the  creditors,  who  as 
members  of  the  nation  are  legally  and  morally  bound  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith, 
while  they  have  each  a  personal  interest  in  ito  preservation. 
In  ita  practical  operation,  there  is  this  further  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  the  debts  of  the  nation  and  those  of  in- 
dividuals, that  the  state  has  at  all  times  the  right  to  pay  off 
its  creditors  at  par,  while  the  latter  have  no  right  to  demand 
repayment  of  the  principal  money  they  have  advanced,  but 
must  content  themselves  with  receiving  half-yearly  the 
amount  of  their  annuity. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  historical  sketeh  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  national  debt,  it  may'be  as  well  to  mention  one 
other  fallacy  which  has  been  often  broached  of  late  years  by 
a  small  and  happily  an  uninfluential  party  in  the  country, 
namely,  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state  would  be 
advanced  by  the  abolition  (unsatisfied)  of  the  public  debt ; 
and  as  in  all  matters  of  public  policy  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
majority  should  be  considered  before  that  of  a  part,  a  sound 
policy  requires  that  faith  should  no  longer  be  kept  with  the 
public  creditor.  The  proposition  is  here  put  in  plainer 
terms  perhaps  than  ita  advocates  would  use,  but  this  is  the 
substance  of  their  argument 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  money  in  respect  of  which 
the  claims  of  the  public  creditors  have  arisen  is  spent,  and 
that  those  creditors  being  part  of  ourselves,  living  and  ex- 
pending  their  incomes  among  us,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
debt  are  limited  to  the  loss  of  the  capital  which  otherwise 
would  have  formed  part  of  the  national  wealth,  giving  ad- 
ditional rewards  to  industry,  and  adding  in  various  ways  to 
the  sum  of  our  material  enjojrments.  But  the  capital  thus 
lost  has  all  been  advanced  in  times  of  necessity,  in  frill 
faith  that  the  conditions  promised  would  be  performed  hv 
the  borrowers  under  all  possible  circumstances;  and  it 
would  indeed  be  a  day  of  disgrace  that  should  sanction  the 
securing  of  any  advantage,  however  great,  through  the  dis- 
honest breach  of  those  conditions.  But  would  any  such 
advantage  as  has  been  supposed  follow  from  so  dishonest  a 
step  ?  Those  who  contend  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  would  be  benefited  by  the  unsatisfied  extinction  of 
the  national  debt,  and  would  urge  its  extinction  on  this 
ground,  as  being  precisely  the  same  ground  on  which  many 
enactmenta  are  made,  ought  to  show  that  the  loss  occasioned 
by  such  extinction  will  be  confined  to  the  immediate  losers, 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  public  creditors.  But 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  loss  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
immediate  losers ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  prore  that  anch  extinction  iriU  really  benefit  a  great 
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majority.  It  might  happen  that  it  would  in  its  results 
benefit  only  a  small  minority  of  the  actual  ^neration.  or 
even  nobody  at  all;  and  the  allegation  of  this  possible 
result  in  p  sufficient  answer  to  the  assumption  made  by  the 
advocatef  of  unsatisfied  extinction,  that  the  loss  incurred 
woul^  be  confined  to  the  immediate  losers,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  real  gain  to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
Such  an  unsatisfied  extinction  would  in  effect  be  a  dissolu- 
tion of  innumerable  contracts,  on  the  faithful  performance 
of  which  depends  the  happiness  of  many  thousands  who  are 
not  public  creditors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  nation  would  not  afterwards  find  it  easy  to  borrow 
money  from  individuals  on  any  reasonable  terms  for  any 

Eurpose,  however  generally  useful,  or  any  public  necessity, 
owever  urgent. 

The  contracting  of  the  National  Debt  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  begun  before  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  kings 
of  England  had  indeed  been  accustomed  from  a  remote  date 
to  borrow  money  upon  emergencies,  but  on  such  occasions 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  pawned  for  the  amount, 
which  was  seldom  beyond  what  could  by  that  means  be  repaid 
in  a  few  years.  The  earliest  instance  of  this  borrowing  which 
we  have  on  record  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when 
money  was  wanted  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Even  for  some  few  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  the  borrowings  of  the  government 
were  for  short  periods  only.  The  first  transaction  of  this 
kind  of  a  permanent  character  arose  out  of  the  chartering  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  1693,  when  its  capital  of  1,200,000/. 
was  lent  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent  interest.  A  power  of 
repayment  was  reserved  on  this  occasion  by  the  crown,  but 
no  corresponding  right  of  demanding  payment  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  bank. 

So  cautious  was  the  parliament  in  those  days  of  burthen- 
ing  future  generations  for  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
moment,  that  when  the  annual  income  was  inadequate  to 
meet  the  charges  of  the  foreign  wars  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged,  and  it  became  necessary  to  borrow  the  defi- 
ciency, annuities  were  granted,  not  in  perpetuity,  but  for 
lives  and  terms  of  years,  the  produce  of  certain  duties  being 
mort^ged  for  their  discharge. 

This  cautious  proceeding  could  not  be  long  continued. 
The  expensiveness  of  the  wars  in  which  the  nation  was 
engaged  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  made  it 
necessary  to  incur  debts  beyond  the  means  of  their  prompt 
redemption,  and  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  the  debt 
amounted  to  214  millions.  During  the  next  ten  years, 
although  the  country  was  again  involved  in  a  continental 
war,  its  amount  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  16  millions, 
and  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  raise  money  without 
imposing  any  lasting  burthen  on  the  people.  These  efforts 
indeed  soon  found  their  limit,  and  at  the  accession  of  Greorge 
I.  in  1714,  the  debt  had  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  64 
millions,  an  amount  which  excited  great  uneasiness  and 
caused  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  efforts  for  its  reduction.  In  1717  the 
debt  amounted  to  48i  millions,  and  the  annual  charge  in 
respect  of  the  same  to  3, 1 1 7,296/.  A  great  part  of  this  debt 
consisted  of  annuities  granted  for  99  years,  the  money  ob- 
tained for  wliich  had  varied  from  15  to  16  years*  purchase. 

In  the  year  1 720  the  South-Sea  Act  was  passed,  authoris- 
ing the  company  to  take  in,  by  subscription  or  purchase,  the 
redeemable  and  unredeemable  debts  of  the  nation,  the 
object  being  to  reduce  all  the  debts  under  one  head  of 
account  at  one  uniform  rate  of  interest  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  scheme  the  projectors  only  partially  succe^ed, 
while  the  disgraceful  frauds  by  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  company  at  that  time  were  marked,  led  to  a  parliament- 
ary investigation  which  caused  the  disgrace  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  being  expelled 
the  House,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  share 
in  the  plot.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  this  scheme  that  it  was  attempted  at  the 
same  time  with  the  equally  famous  Mississippi  scheme, 
which,  with  a  similar  object,  was  prmected  in  France  by 
John  Law,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.   [Law,  John.] 

In  1 736  the  public  debt  of  England  amounted  to  about 
50  miUions,  but  the  annual  charge  had  been  reduced  below 
two  millions.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the 
national  debt  exceeded  78  millions,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  public  obtained  some  relief  from  the  burthen  through  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest.    little  else  was  done  ux 


the  way  of  alleviation  at  this  time,  and  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  1756,  the  debt  stul 
amounted  to  75  millions.  A  public  writer  of  some 
repute,  Mr.  S.  Hannay,  says,  at  that  date,  *  It  has  been  a 
generally  received  notion  among  political  arithmeticians, 
that  we  may  increase  our  debt  to  100,000,000/.,  but  they 
acknowledge  that  it  must  then  cease  by  the  debtor  becom- 
ing bankrupt'  Those  who  in  more  recent  times  ha\'« 
witnessed  the  addition  year  after  year  to  the  debt  of  sums 
equal  to  more  than  the  difference  between  its  then  amount 
and  its  declared  limit,  may  smile  at  this  prediction,  and 
learn  to  put  little  faith  in  opinions  which  are  not  based  upon 
previous  experience. 

When  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  ended  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  debt  reached  139  millions  and  the  annual  charge 
was  4,600,000/.  During  the  twelve  following  years,  a  period 
of  profound  peace,  only  10,400,000/.  of  the  debt  was  dis- 
charged. The  war  of  the  American  Independence  raised 
the  debt  from  129  to  268  millions,  and  the  annual  charge  in 
respect  of  the  same  to  9,512,232/.  So  little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  liquidation  during  the  following  ten  years,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  the  debt 
still  amounted  to  260,000,000/.,  and  its  annual  charge  to 
9,437,862/.  The  outlay  occasioned  by  the  prosecution  of 
that  war  was  great  beyond  all  precedent.  Between  1793 
and  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  addition  made  to  the  capital 
of  the  debt  amounted  to  360  millions  and  the  annual  Dur- 
then  was  increased  from  9,437,862/.  to  19,945,624/.  Between 
the  recommencement  of  the  war  in  1803  and  its  termination 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  there  were  added  420 
millions  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  which  then  amounted, 
including  the  unfunded  debt,  to  885  millions,  and  the 
annual  charge  upon  the  public  exceeded  32  millions  of 
money.  This  enormous,  this  frightful  rate  of  progression, 
appears  to  have  excited  far  less  alarm  than  was  expressed 
at  the  comparatively  trifling  additions  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  funding  system,  a  consequence  which  probably 
must  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
sinking  f\ina,  and  to  the  hope  which  it  held  out  of  cancelling 
at  no  very  distant  period  each  amount  of  debt  successively 
iacreased. 

A  plan  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt  by 
the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  was  proposed  and  par- 
tially applied  in  1716  by  Sir  R.  Walpole.  The  scheme  for 
that  purpose  proposed  under  the  same  name  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1 786  had  a  greater  show  of  reality  about  it  By  this  scheme 
the  sunr  of  one  million  was  annually  set  apart  from  the  in- 
come of  the  country  towards  the  extinction  of  its  debt. 
Other  sums  were  rendered  accessory  to  the  plan,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  at  the  expiration  of  28  years  the  annual 
income  of  the  sinking  fund  would  amount  to  four  millions, 
a  part  of  which  might  then  be  applied  towards  relieving  tbe 
burthen  of  the  public.  So  far  the  project  bore  the  stamp  of 
reasonableness  and  prudence :  had  the  fund  of  one  million 
annually  assigned  to  commissioners  been  an  actual  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure,  its  operation  must  speedily  have 
been  highly  advantageous  to  the  country.  The  fallacy  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  the  sums  devoted  to  it  were  borrowed  for 
the  purpose.  The  only  real  advantage  secured  by  this 
means  arose  from  the  unfounded  confidence  which  it  im- 
parted to  the  public,  under  which  they  willingly  bore  a  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  might  have  been  tolerable  but  for  the 
expectation  of  future  relief  through  its  means.  Now  that 
the  absurdity  is  acknowledged  of  borrowing  in  order  to  pay 
off  debt,  which  absurdity  would  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
always  have  been  apparent,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
blindness  with  which  the  whole  nation  clung  to  tlus  so- 
called  fund  as  the  certain  means  of  extinguishing  the  debt 
which  in  effect  it  contributed  to  augment  through  the  less 
advantageous  terms  upon  which  the  money  was  borrowed  than 
those  upon  which  an  equivalent  amount  of  debt  was  after- 
wards redeemed.  The  differeqpe  between  the  average  rates 
at  which  money  was  borrowed  and  at  which  purchases  were 
made  by  the  Commissioners  who  managed  the  sinking  fund 
between  1793  and  1814  was  such,  that  through  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fund,  upon  which  such  confldent  hope  of  relief 
was  placed,  the  countrv  owed  upwards  of  1 1  millions  more 
at  the  end  of  the  war  than  it  would  have  owed  but  for  those 
operations.  At  the  period  just  mentioned  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to  13,400,000/.,  arising 
from  dividends  on  stock  purchased  by  the  commissioners 
with  funds  borrowed  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  the  pur- 
,  pose.    It  was  impossible  however  during  a  time  of  peace  ta 
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raise  by  means  of  taxes  so  large  an  amount,  in  addition  to 
the  actual  current  expenditure  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
terest upon  the  unredeemed  portion  of  the  dobt.  During 
the  war,  when  the  deficiency  of  income  was  covered  by  yearly 
loans,  the  fallacy  was  not  quite  so  apparent  as  it  now  soon 
became,  for  a  few  years  after  the  peace  the  deficiency  in  the 
public  income  was  borrowed  from  tlie  sinking  fund  com- 
missioners by  parliament,  a  course  which  ser\*ed  to  render 
the  absurdity  only  the  more  apparent,  and  in  1824  the  plan 
of  keeping  up  a  large  nominal  sinking  fund  in  the  absence 
of  actual  surplus  income  was  abandoned. 

The  amount  of  the  National  Debt  unredeemed  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1816,  was  stated  to  be  as  follows  in  the 
fourth  Report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  public  income  and  expenditure : — 

3  per  cent,  stock  •  •      £580,9 1 6,01 9 
3i          „                       .  .  10,740,013 

4  „  .  .  75,725,504 

5  „  .  .  148,930,403 


Perpetual  annuities 
Terminable  annuities,  1,894,612/., 
eaual  to  an  estimated  capital  of 
Uniunded  debt 


816,311,939 

30,080,347 
38.794,038 


Total  of  unredeemed  debt        .      £885,186,324 

The  annual  charge  upon  which  wa8:~ 

Interest  upon  perpetual  annuities  .  .  £28,278,919 
Terminable  annuities  ....  1.894,612 
Interest  on  unfunded  debt  .  .  .  1,998,937 
Charge  for  management  paid    Bank  of 

England 284,673 

Total  annual  charge    £32,457,141 

The  experience  of  the  last  twenty- five  years  has  proved 
that  the  only  important  relief  from  the  pressure  of  debt  to 
be  obtained,  even  during  a  profound  and  long-continued 
peare,  will  probablv  be  derived  from  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  price  of  5  per  cent,  stock  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1822  was  advanced  to  6  or  8  per  cent  above  nar, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  induce 
the  holders  to  exchange  each  100/.  of  5  per  cent,  annuities 
for  105/.  of  4  per  cent,  annuities.  On  this  occasion 
140,250,828/.  of  5  per  cent,  stock  was  cancelled,  and 
147,263,328/.  of  4  per  cent,  stock  was  created,  the  annual 
charge  being  by  this  means  reduced  by  the  sum  of  1 ,122,000/. 
In  1824  a  further  saving  of  381,034/.  per  annum  was  effected 
by  reducing  to  3i  per  cent,  the  interest  payable  on 
76,206,882/.  of  4  per  cent,  stock;  and  in  1830  a  further 
abatement  of  one -half  per  cent  was  effected  on  the  4  per 
cent  stock  created  in  1822,  whereby  the  sum  of  700,000/. 
per  annum  was  saved  to  the  public. 

Some  little  progress  has  been  made  since  1816  in  the 
reduction  of  debt  by  the  employment  for  that  pqrpose  of 
actual  surplus  revenue.  An  addition  has  on  the  other  hand 
been  made  to  the  public  burthens  by  means  of  the  grant 
of  20,000,000/.  voted  by  parliament  for  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  who  were  emanci- 
pated by  the  act  of  1833.  The  unredeemed  funded  and 
unfunded  debt  which  existed  on  the  5th  January,  1839, 
and  the  annual  charge  thereon,  was  as  follows : — 

3  per  cent  annuities  .  .      £508,360,605 
3J           „                        .                  .         249,922,566 

4  „  .  .  1,615,385 

5  „  V  .  1,449,134 


Perpetual  annuities 
Terminable  anmiities,  4,292,173/., 
equal  to  an  estimated  capital  of 
Unfunded  debt 


761,347,690 

68,145,907 
24,026,050 


Total  of  unredeemed  debt         .      £853,519,647 
The  annual  charge  upon  which  was: — 
Interest  on  perpetual  annuities       •         •  £24,135,180 
Terminable  annuities  .         .         •       4,292,173 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt  •         •  720,928 

Charge  for  management        •         .         •         158,150 

Total  annual  charge  £29,306,431 
The  diminution  of  the  annual  burthen  in  the  course  of 
twenty-threo  years,  from.  1816  to  1839,  has  thus  been^ 


3  150,710/.,  at  whicn  rate  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt 
would  not  be  effected  until  the  year  2U53.  The  slow  pro- 
gress made  in  this  direction  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  load  was  accumulated,  the 
entire  diminution  efi'ected  during  twenty-three  years  of  peace 
being  scarcely  equal  to  the  additions  made  during  some  of 
the  individual  years  of  the  war. 
It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  above  statements  for 

1815  and  1839,  that  the  terminable  annuities  have  increased 
from  1.894,612/.  to  4.292,173/.  By  the  act  48  Geo.  III.  and 
several  subsequent  acts,  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt  were  empowered  to  grant  annuities, 
either  for  lives  or  for  certain  terms  of  years,  the  payment 
for  such  annuities  being  made  in  equivalent  portions  of 
permanent  annuities,  which  were  therefore  to  be  given  up 
and  cancelled.  By  this  course,  which  it  will  be  seen  has 
been  acted  upon  to  some  extent  since  the  peace,  some 
future  relief  will  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  present 
sacrifice.  This  plan,  provided  it  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  onward  progress  of  the  country,  through 
an  overload  of  taxation,  appears  to  be  dictated  by  sound 
prudence.  A  part  of  the  terminable  annuities  (nearly  one^ 
half  their  present  amount)  will  expire  in  1960,  and  after 
that  time  portions  will  rapidlv  fall  in;  so  that  without 
looking  to  any  redemption  of  debt  fVom  surplus  income,  or 
to  any  further  reductions  in  the  rate  of  interest,  the  next 
twenty-three  years  will  be  productive  of  nearly  as  much 
relief  as  has  been  obtained  since  1816. 

If  this  course  of  proceeding  is  justly  characterised  as 
prudent,  what  must  be  said  of  the  scheme  of  a  directly 
opposite  tendency  which  was  brought  forward  and  partially 
carried  into  effect  by  the  government  in  1822  ?  When  the 
measure  for  commuting  the  half  pay  and  pensions  usually 
denominated  the  •  dead  weight'  was  ailopted  in  that  year, 
the  annual  charge  to  which  those  obligations  amounted  was 
about  five  millions.  From  year  to  year  the  public  would 
have  been  relieved  from  a  part  of  this  burthen  through  the 
falling  in  of  lives,  until,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
computation,  the  whole  would  have  ceased  in  forty-five 
years.  The  measure  above  alluded  to  was  an  attempt  to 
commute  these  diminishing  payments  into  an  unvarying 
annuity  of  forty- five  years  certain;  and  the  calculation 
which  was  made  assumed  that  by  the  sale  of  such  a  fixed 
annuity  of  2,800,000/.,  funds  might  be  procured  enough 
to  meet  the  diminishing  demands  of  the  claimants.  Only 
a  part  of  this  annuity  was  sold.  The  Bank  of  England 
purpiaced  an  annuity,  payable  half-yearly  until  1867,  for 
585,740/.,  and  paid  for  the  same  between  1823  and  1828,  in 
nearly  equal  quarterly  instalments,  the  sum  of  13,089,419/. 
For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  partial  relief  during  those  six 
years,  to  the  amount  of  9A  millions,  we  have  thus  had  fixed 
upon  the  country  for  thirty-nine  subsequent  years  an 
annual  payment  of  585,740/.  It  is  not  possible  to  allow 
that  both  these  courses,  so  directly  opposed  to  each  other, 
could  have  been  wise.  Without  inquiring  further  into 
the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  of  taking  a  larger 
burthen  upon  ourselves,  that  we  may  relieve  those  who  come 
after  us,  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  being  the 
most  eenerous ;  and  considering  that  our  successors  will 
have  had  no  hand  in  the  contracting  of  the  debts,  the 
burthen  of  which  they  will  have  to  bear,  it  might  also  be 
said  that  such  a  course  is  the  most  just. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  saving  his  been  effected  between 

1816  and  1839  in  the  charges  of  management.  This 
saving  was  part  of  the  bargam  made  by  the  government 
with  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  renewal  of  its  charter  in 
1 833,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  price  paid  by 
that  establishment  for  the  prolongation  of  certain  of  its 
privileges  then  on  the  point  of  expiring.  The  system  em- 
ployed for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  by  that  cor- 

S oration  is  explained  elsewhere  in  this  work.  [Bank, 
iANKER,  Banking.]  The  functions  intrusted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  with  reference  to  the  National  Debt  do  not 
extend  to  the  transaction  of  any  matter  connected  with  its 
reduction.  Such  business  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
body  of  commissioners,  who  act  ex  qfflcio  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  parliament.  This  board  is  composed  of 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  lord-chief-baron 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  accountant-general  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  governor  and  deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  greater  part  of  these  com-^ 
missipners  do  pot  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the- 
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business,  the  details  of  wbich  are  attended  to  by  permanent 
officers,  viz.  a  secretary  and  comptroller-general,  and  an 
actuary,  with  an  adequate  establisnment  of  assistants  and 
clerks :  the  ultimate  control  is  exercised  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  assisted  by  the  governor 
and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY.  Of  the  origin  of  this  public 
collection  of  paintings  mention  has  already  been  made  at 
the  end  of  the  article  on  the  British  Museum.  Previously 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Angerstein  pictures,  the  gallery  at 
Dulwich  was  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country,  ex- 
cepting the  royal  collections  at  Windsor  and  Hampton 
Court,  to  which  the  public  had  anything  like  free  if  not 
gratuitous  access;  for  wealthy  as  Enffland  is  in  master- 
pieces of  painting,  they  are  dispersed  through  a  great  num- 
ber of  private  galleries  and  cabinets,  to  .which,  if  access  is 
to  be  nad  at  all,  it  is  only  occasionally.  Consequently 
those  stores  of  art  have  had  little  influence  upon  our  nationd 
taste,  but  the  public  generally  have  been  left  to  pick  up 
their  acquaintance  with  art  at  our  annual  exhibitions, 
where  of  course  there  is  always  a  great  preponderance  of 
mediocrity.  The  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  the  old  mas- 
ters at  the  British  Institution  constituted  almost  the  only 
opportunity  of  seeing  works  of  that  class  which  was  afforded 
to  artists  and  the  public.  Still,  however  desirable  in  them- 
selves, such  temporary  exhibitions  were  insufficient.  Hi- 
therto government  had  scarcely  ever  done  anything  directly 
for  art ;  and  if  it  was  to  do  so  at  all,  no  better  ^ginning 
could  be  made  than  hy  securing  for  the  nation  the  Anger- 
stein collection,  it  bemg,  although  not  very  extensive,  of 
choice  quality,  and  containing  some  first-rate  specimens. 
For  the  Sebastian  dd  Piombo  alone  20,000/.  had  been 
offered  (by  lir.  Beckford)and  refused;  therefore,  57,000/. 
for  the  whole  was  by  no  means  an  extravagant  price,  parti- 
cularly if  compared  with  what  has  since  been  given  for 
•ingle  paintings,  namely,  6000/.  for  Titian's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne ;  3800/.  for  the  Virgin  au  Pamer,  by  Correggio ; 
)  1,500/.  for  the  two  larger  specimens  of  the  same  master 
(the  Beoe  Homo  and  the  Education  of  Cupid),  sold  to  the 
Gallery  in  1834  by  the  marquis  of  Londonderry;  and  about 
4000/.  for  Raphael's  St.  Catherine,  a  single  halMength  figure. 

The  original  collection  consisted  of  about  forty  pictures, 
ehiefly  of  the  Italian  school,  but  is  now  (1839)  augmented 
to  more  than  treble  tliat  number,  by  purchases,  donations,  and 
bequests.  The  directors  of  the  British  Institution  have  libe- 
rally presented  at  different  times  five  works,  namely,  the 
Parmegiano  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  three  specimens  fit  the 
English  school,  Reynolds's  Holy  Family,  Gainsborough's 
Market-Cart,  and  West's  large  picture  of  Christ  heaJing 
the  8ick«  Sir  George  Beaumont's  noble  gift  of  his  collec- 
tion, in  1826,  enriched  the  Grallery  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment with  several  choice  specimens,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  landscape,  with  the  very  fine  one  by  Rubens, 
four  Claudes,  and  twe  Wilsons :  the  others  are,  a  Descent 
from  tlie  Cross  (sketch)  by  Rembrandt,  the  portrait  of  a 
Jew,  by  the  same  master,  a  landscape  by  Both,  West's  Py- 
lades  and  Orestes,  and  Wilkie's  Blind  Fiddler.  The  bequest 
of  the  Rev.  William  Hoi  well  Carr  constituted  a  very  nu- 
merous and  important  accession  of  works  of  the  Italian 
school,  besides  some  others,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing list: — Lionardo  da  Vinci— Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors  in  the  Temple ;  Michael  Angelo's  Dream ;  Andrea 
del  Sarto — a  Holy  Family ;  Bronzino — a  female  portrait ; 
Garofalo —Vision  of  St  Augustin ;  Giulio  Romano — a  Cha- 
rity ;  Titian — an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  Sebastian 
del  Piombo— Portrait  of  Cardinal  Hippolito  de'  Medici,  and 
another,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Giulia  Gonzaga ;  Tintoretto — 
St.  George ;  Paul  Veronese — Europa ;  Doroenichino— To- 
bias and  the  Angel ;  Ditto — Landscape,  with  St  George 
and  ^e  Dragon;  Guercino— a  Christ  and  two  Angels; 
Claude — Landscape,  with  the  story  of  Sinon ;  Gaspar 
Poussin— three  landscapes,  one  of  them  with  the  Adventure 
of  Dido  and  ^neas ;  Rubens — St  Bavon  relieving  the  Poor ; 
Rembrandt— a  landscape,  with  Tobias  and  the  Angel ;  also  a 
female  wading  through  a  stream,  which  last,  though  dis- 
agreeable as  a  subject,  is  for  its  execution  a  superior  speci- 
men of  that  master. 

Among  other  donations  the  principal  are  the  two  Guides, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces, 
presented  by  William  IV.;  the  allegorical  subject  by  Rubens, 
entitled  Peace  and  War,  given  by  the  late  duke  of  Suther- 
land ;  the  two  Cartoons,  by  Annibale  Caracci,  the  gill  of 
Lord  Francis  Egerton;  and  the  picture  represeoting  the 


story  of  Phinens,  presented  by  Lieutenant-general  Thornton, 
called  in  the  catalogue  a  Poussin,  but  asserted  by  some  to 
be  the  production  or  Romanelli.  The  most  ooivsiderable  of 
the  later  bequests  is  that  of  Lord  Farnborough,  which  has 
added  fifteen  pictures  to  the  Gallery,  nearly  all  by  Flemish 
and  Dutch  artists,  including  three  by  Teniers  and  two  by 
Vandervelde ;  therefore  furnishing  specimens  of  that  school, 
of  which  there  were  previously  scarcely  any,  excepting  those 
of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  The  same  number  of  paint- 
ings have  been  bequeathed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey 
Ollney,  most  of  which  also  belong  to  the  above  school,  ex- 
cept four  small  ones,  originally  described  as  Watteau's,  but 
now  recognised  as  being  by  Lancret  an  inferior  artist 

From  the  great  increase  which  has  thus  taken  place 
within  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  there  is  room  for 
supposing  that  the  liberality  of  private  possessors  will  in 
time  augment  the  collection  very  materially  s  still,  if  it  be 
desirable  on  the  one  hand  that  such  disposition  should  be 
encoaraged,  it  is  equally  necessary  on  the  other  to  guard 
against  the  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  whatever  may  be 
gratuitously  offered ;  since  if  due  regard  be  not  had  to 
quality,  the  character  of  the  entire  collection  will  be  endan- 
gered by  the  influx  of  mediocre  and  indifferent  works*  in- 
ferior specimens  of  the  masters  whose  names  they  bear. 
The  three  pictures,  for  instance,  presented  by  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  are  certainly  not  of  that  rank  which  would 
have  procured  their  admission  into  the  original  Angerstein 
collection.  It  has  also  been  complained  that  sufficient  dis- 
cretion has  not  been  exercised  with  respect  to  purchases ; 
for  while  extravagant  sums  have  been  paid  in  some  in- 
stances, many  works  of  equal  or  even  greater  merit  have 
been  rejected,  although  oflbred  at  reasonable  prices.  *  No 
specified  sum  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  every 
year ;  but  if  any  work  of  art  is  strongly  recommended,  a 
memorial  must  be  sent  to  the  Treasury,  which  is  followed 
up  by  an  anplication  for  the  amount  to  parliament:  the 
delay  and  the  system  effectually  prevent  merchants  and 
others  from  negotiating  with  the  trustees,  as  the  deubt  and 
perplexity  are  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  price  demanded. 
In  some  mstances  pictures  of  the  highest  quality  have  been 
peremptorily  refused,  for  what  reasons  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Two  of  the  finest  works  by  Salvator  Rosa  (IXogenes  casting 
away  his  Cup,  and  Heraclitus  sitting  among  the  remnants 
of  Mortality)  were  offered  by  the  earfof  Lauderdale,  on  the 
part  of  the  late  dowager-marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  and 
refused :  the  individual  who  had  the  chief  voice  in  rejecting 
them  afterwards  purchased  them  for  the  marquis  of  West- 
minster, for  1 40U/.  If  they  were  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  they  would  have  been  ornaments  to  the 
national  collection.'  {Brit,  and  For.  i?w..  No.  17,  'Works 
of  Art  &c.  in  England.*)  The  writer  just  quotad  aaseru 
that  the  prices  of  all  the  subsequent  purchases  after  that  of 
the  first  collection  have  been  extravagant  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  for  the  two  Londonderry  Correggios  and  the 
Murillo  (the  Holy  Family),  added  to  the  Gallerv  in  1837. 
The  three  pictures  more  recently  purchased  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  viz.  the  Raphael  (St  Catherine),  the  Garofalo,  and  the 
Perruzzi,  originally  cost  that  gentleman  3628/.,  but  have 
cost  the  nation  7000/.,  or  neaiiy  double  that  sum,  a  price 
greatly  disproportionate  to  their  worth ;  which  may  also  be 
said  of  that  given  for  the  Titian  (Bacchus  and  Ariadne), 
purchased  of  Mr.  Hamlet  for  5000/.  The  same  authori^ 
further  assures  us  that  besides  the  instances  above  given, 
several  opportunities  of  obtaining  superior  specimens  at  very 
moderate  rates  have  been  very  inconsiderately  neglected,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  fine  pictures,  that  might  have 
been  procured  for  the  Gallery  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
some  of  inferior  rank  have  been,  have  either  been  sent  out 
of  the  country  of  disposed  of  to  private  collectors,  ximong 
them  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Guercino  (the  Beheading  of  St 
Catherine),  purchased  by  Mr.  Higginson  for  350/. ;  a  Belr 
lini.  Carlo  Dolce,  and  a  Correggio  (greatly  superioi ,  it  is 
stated,  to  the  Virgin  au  Panier  m  the  Gallery),  whicli,  with 
another  picture,  were  sold  to  Mr.  Wynne  Ellis  for  only 
1200/.,  though  the  (]k>rreggio  alone  was  worth  double  that 
amount  Again,  an  exceedingly  fine  work  by  Bonefaodo 
(the  Adoration  of  the  Magi),  almost  equal  to  Titian,  might 
have  been  had  for  the  inconsiderable  price  of  200/.  It  fur- 
ther appeara  that  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  large 
sums  they  have  cost,  some  of  the  pictures  are  not  in  that 
hirfi  condition  which  they  ought  to  be.  The  Corregeio 
(SfvifS^  auPcmer)  has  suffered  veiy  naterial/y^  and  the 
katundeigette mieh  lepfticiag  If 
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stippling  in  the  flesh  parts.  E^n  the  Raising  of  Lasarus, 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  had  in  some  places  l^n  damaged 
by  time,  but  were  so  finely  restored  by  West  as  almost  to 
dofy  detection.  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  some  of 
the  pictures  there  is  also  considerable  doubt :  Dr.  Waagen 

gronounces  the  Lionardo  da  Vinci  to  be  not  by  that  master, 
ut  by  Bernardino  Luini ;  while,  according  to  the  writer  in 
the  '  British  and  Foreign  Review,'  it  is  by  Andrea  Solario ; 
nor  is  the  subject  Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple  with  the 
Doctors,  but  Joseph  interpreting  Pharaoh's  dream.  Again, 
though  so  assigned  in  the  catalogue,  the  story  of  Phineus 
is  not  bv  Niccolo  Poussin,  but  Romanelli. 

The  following  is  a  num^ical  synopsis  of  the  collection 
at  present  (1839),  arranged  according  to  the  principal 
schools:— 

Italian : — ^Baroccio,  1 ;  L.  Bassano,  I ;  Bronx ino,  1 ;  A. 

Caraoci,  9 ;  I^  Caracci,  3 ;  Claude,  10 ;   Correggio,  4  ;   Ca- 

naletto,  3 ;  Domenichino,  4 ;  Ercole  da  Ferrara,  1 ;  Mazxo- 

lino  da  Ferrara,  1 ;  GrarofiUo,  1 ;  Giorgione,  1 ;  Guercino,  1 ; 

Guide,  3 ;  Michael  Angelo,  1 ;  Mola,  3 ;   Paduanino,  1 ; 

Parmegiano,  1 ;  Pannini,  I ;  S.  del  Piombo,  3 ;  N.  Poussin, 

8;   G.  Poussin,  6;   Raphael,   2;   Giul.  Romano,  1;  Sal 

Rosa,  1 ;    A.  del  Sarto,  1 ;   Titian,  5 ;    Tintoretto,  1 ;  A. 

Veronese*  1 ;  P.  Veronese,  2 ;  0a  Vinci,  1 : — (85).  Spanish  : 

— -Murillo,  2 ;  Velasquez,  1.    Flemish  and  Dutch : — Both, 

1 ;  Cuyp,  1 ;  Decker,  1 ;  Van  Goyen,  1 ;  Van  der  Heist,  2 ; 

I        Jurdaens,  1 ;  Maes,  2 ;  Van  der  Neer,  1 ;  Pother,  l ;  Rem- 

Drandt,  7 ;  Rubens,  7 ;   Storck,  l ;  Stein  wick,  1 ;  Vander- 

(       volde,  2;  Vandyck,  4:— (33).    Fr^nM;— S.  Bourdon,  1; 

Lancret,  4.    English : — Beaumont,  2 ;  Beechey,  1 ;   Con- 

I       stable,  1 ;  Copley,  1 ;  Gainsborough,  2 ;  Hogarth,  7 ;  Hopp- 

'       ner,  1 ;  Housraan,  1 ;  Jackson,  1 ;  A.  Kauffmann,  1 ;  Law- 

I       rence,  4;  Reynolds,  8;  West,  4;  Wilkie,  2;  Wilson,  2:— 

(38). 
I  The  specimens  of  the  English  school  are  fkr  from  nume- 

I  rous,  and  some  of  them  by  no  means  ch^fs-doBUvre  of  the 
!  artists  to  whom  they  belong ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
I  Gallery  will  in  time  deserve  the  epithet  of  National,  by  ex- 
I  hibiting  proo&  of  native  and  national  talent  It  would  be 
I  well  therefore  if,  by  the  occasional  purchase  of  the  finest 
I  productions  of  living  talent,  our  artists  were  incited  to  apply 
(  themselves  to  works  of  higher  aim  and  more  sterling  cba- 
I  racter  than  are  required  for  distinction  at  an  exhibition- 
Q  room,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  place  in  the  (Sallery  as  to  a 
t  monumental  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  It  will  how- 
i  ever  soon  become  necessary  to  consider  how  space  is  to  be 
i  provided  for  fresh  acquisitions,  since,  althoush  the  collec- 
ts tion  can  even  now  be  considered  only  as  the  nucleus  of 
t^  what  it  eventually  wiU  and  ought  to  become,  the  increase 
•i  has  been  such  that  the  portion  of  the  building  allotted  to 
fi  the  Gallery  is  already  filled  with  as  many  pictures  as  it  can 
ti  pr-operly  contain,  since  it  consists  of  no  more  than  five  rooms 
e      altogether,  and  two  of  them  of  very  moderate  dimensions. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  edifice  itself,  which  has 
[  beou  more  severely  and  more  illiberally  censured,  both  for 
I  its  external  appearance  and  interior  accommodation,  than 
almost  any  other  architectural  work.  In  either  respect  it 
is  undoubtedly  very  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be;  yet  al- 
though the  censure  has  fallen  almost  entirely  upon  the 
architect  alone,  many  of  the  defects  complained  of  were 
^[yceed  upon  him  by  the  inoonvenienoes  attending  the  site* 
and  otlier  unfortunate  circumstances.  an<l  it  is  therefitre 
very  doubtful  whether,  fettered  by  the  same  untoward 
conditions,  any  one  else  would  have  been  able  to  do 
much  better,  at  least  as  far  as  accommodation  is  con- 
cemed.  Not  only  was  the  plan  restricted  to  an  in- 
convenisntly  narrow  slip  of  ground,  but  the  alleged,  yet 
by  no  means  apparent,  necessity  of  keeping  as  public 
tnoroughfares  two  passages  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  has  caused  the  ground-floor  to  be  so  divided 
that  should  occasion  for  so  doing  arise,  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  form  a  spacious  gallery  of  anv  kind,  either  for 
sculpture  or  paintings,  in  that  part  of  Uto  building.  Again, 
the  necessity  for  providing  two  distinct  entrances  and  stair- 
cases, without  the  means  of  projecting  out  the  latter  at  the 
rear  of  the  building,  has  unavoidably  caused  all  the  centre 
portion,  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the  interior,  to  be 
so  appropriated,  which  of  course  seems  a  very  great  loss  of 
space,  although  the  same  space  would  not  have  been 
at  all  extravagant  if  the  Ciallery  itself  had  been  in  pro- 
portion to  it.  Such  a  building  as  St.  Martin's  workhouse 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  be  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  auitable  pUn  for  tin  Gallery,  mox«  eqpooially  m  il 


coald  easily  be  ibieseen  that  though  the  acoomnkodatioii  at 
first  provided  might  be  amply  sufilcient,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  it  would  be  found  altogether  inadequate.  Con- 
seauently  what  is  now  erected  should  have  been  understood 
to  be  only  provisional,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  should  have  been 
instructed  to  have  formed  his  plans  with  the  view  of  the 
building  being  extended  northwards,  both  at  its  east  and 
west  ends.  How  additions  may  be  made  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  plans  of  the  Gallery  accompanying  the  '  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  of  Arts,'  &c.,  viz.  by  continuing  the 
present  suite  of  rooms  westward,  at  the  rear  of  the  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  Pall-Mall  Bast,  where  there  might  be 
a  building  upwards  of  100  feet  square,  enclosing  an'  inner 
court.  But  were  government  to  give  up  the  site  of  the  ad- 
jacent barracks,  the  plan  might  &  much  more  extensively 
enlarged,  as  there  would  then  be  space  for  meeting,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  edifice,  a  series  of  galleries  upwards 
of  300  feet  in  length,  by  nearly  200  in  depth,  which  would 
give  a  line  equal  to  about  1000  feet,  doubled  by  the  walls  on 
each  side.  Even  this  mi^ht  be  still  further  extended  by 
building  other  galleries  mtersecting  the  square  or  quacf- 
rangle  enclosed  by  the  outer  ones ;  for  supposing  these  latter 
30  feet  wide,  they  would  leave  an  internal  space  or  court 
200  feet  one  way  and  100  the  other.  iPubUc  Buildings  qf 
London,  by  W.  H.  Leeds,  vol.  ii.) 

There  may  be  difficulties,  but  surely  not  insuperable 
ones  attending  the  scheme  here  proposed,  which  while  it 
would  provide  sufficiently  numerous  and  spacious  gal- 
leries, that  would  lose  nothing  of  their  efiBct  by  being 
approached  through  the  present  rooms,  would  be  re- 
commended by  economy,  because  all  such  additional 
buildings  would  be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  externally, 
and  therefore  require  no  finish  or  regard  to  design  on 
their  outside.  The  increase  of  space  so  obtained  wouM,  be- 
sides, be  double  what  is  above  stated,  since  that  refers  only 
to  the  upper  floor,  whereas  there  would  be  equal  additional 
extent  gained  beneath  it ;  which  might  be  appropriated  to 
a  gallery  of  modern  sculpture,  there  being  nothing  of  the 
kind  at  the  British  Museum.  Such  a  plan  might  be  carried 
on  by  degrees,  a  single  room  or  gallery  on  each  floor  being 
erected  as  it  should  become  necessary  to  do  so ;  and  some 
classification  as  to  schools,  and  also  subjects  and  sices, 
might  be  observed,  which,  if  not  of  much  importance  at 
present,  will  require  to  be  attended  to  when  the  collectwn 
shall  have  become  much  more  numerous.  There  would 
then  be  opportunity  for  introducing  in  such  new  galleries 
that  greater  attention  to  architectural  splendour  and  decora- 
tion which  the  public  seem  to  demand ;  for  almost  every  one 
has  spoken  most  contemptuously  of  the  present  rooms,  not 
only  as  insufficient  in  size,  but  as  mean  in  appearance.  One 
writer  calls  them '  little  poking  boxes,"  another  ('  Br.  and  For. 
Rev.')  says,  *they  are  beneath  contempt:  they  display 
neither  grandeur  nor  style.'  Undoubteoly  not,  but  then 
neither  does  anything  of  the  sort  appear  to  have  been  con- 
templated; and,  at  all  events,  the  architect  is  not  to  be 
reproached  for  not  having  attempted  more  than  he  was 
allowed  to  perform.  The  architecture  of  the  rooms  is  quite 
subordinate,  almost  negative ;  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
tham  to  please  as  mere  architecture,  nor  is  there  anything 
whatever  to  offend ;  whUe  the  principal  object,  that  of  show- 
ing the  pictures,  has  been  satisfactorily  accorapliihed. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  criticised,  or  rather 
summarily  condemned,  with  equal  severity;  and  without 
any  allowance  being  made  for  the  difficulty  thrown  in  the 
architect's  way  by  his  being  under  the  necessity  of  making 
use  of  the  columns  formerly  belonging  to  the  portico  of 
Carlton  House.  This  seems  to  have  cramped  his  design  by 
limiting  him  as  to  the  height  of  his  portico,  which  he  would 
else  most  probably  have  rendered  a  far  more  imposing  and 
dignified  feature  by  employing  for  it  an  order  of  larger 
dimensions,  rising  above  the  general  height  of  the  elevation 
as  in  the  fa9ade  of  the  London  University  College ;  and 
had  he  done  so,  bestowing  on  that  order  a  richer  entablature 
than  on  the  rest,  together  with  a  rather  loftier  pediment 
enriched  with  sculpture,  and  with  statues  on  its  acroteria, 
the  dome,  which  is  more  of  a  blemish  than  an  ornament  ia 
the  design,  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  as  the  centre 
would  have  been  sufficiently  and  more  effectively  distin- 
guished, by  its  greater  loftiness,  without  it  The  entire 
extent  of  front  is  460  feet,  but  this  length  is  too  much 
broken  up  into  separate  parts,  and  more  so  than  would  else^ 
probably  have  been  done,  it  being  required  of  the  architect! 
to  aet  back  the  axtremitiat  in  order  that  the  eaat  end  of  hif 
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buildinfc  should  not  at  all  intercept  the  view  of  the  portico 
of  St.  Martin'8  from  Pail-Mall  East;  whereas  had  he  been 
allowed  to  bring  those  parts  as  forward  as  the  background 
of  his  portico,  very  much  more  space  would  have  been 
obtained  internally,  and  the  end  facing  the  church,  which 
is  now  a  very  narrow  and  insignificant-looking  bit,  would 
have  been  considerably  augmented.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
too,  that  the  small  windows  at  the  sides  of  the  entrances  to 
the  two  thoroughfares  were  not  got  rid  off,  by  being  turned 
towards  those  passages ;  and  perhaps  a  little  more  study 
and  contrivance  would  have  enabled  the  architect  to  dis- 
pense with  those  in  that  division  of  the  facade  from  which 
the  portico  projects,  and  where  they  sadly  cut  up  that  mass. 
At  all  events,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  entirely  eoncealing  the  windows  in  the  basement  story, 
by  merely  continuing  the  podium  as  a  low  screen  before 
them,  with  breaks  forming  pedestals  for  statues  at  intervals. 
By  that  means  a  deformity  would  have  been  got  rid  off, 
the  ordinary  dwelling-house  look  attending  those  kitchen- 
windows  have  been  avoided,  and  an  air  of  nobleness  and  ricli- 
ness,  with  some  degree  of  novelty  of  design  also,  have  been  im- 
parted to  the  whole  fa9ade.  It  is  true,  the  rooms  in  the  offices 
below  would  not  have  commanded  the  view  they  now  do, 
yet  that  is  a  very  minor  consideration,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  done.  For- 
tunately however  for  such  improvement  it  is  even  now  not 
too  late,  since  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  at  any  time 
without  the  slightest  trouble  or  inconvenience.  So  also  may 
the  now  empty  niches  be  filled  with  statues;  but  there  is 
no  hope  that  anything  will  ever  be  done  to  remedy  one  preva- 
lent and  very  serious  defect,  namely,  the  excessive  poverty 
of  the  whole  entablature,  which  renders  it  not  only  at  variance 
with  the  richness  of  the  columns,  but  insignificant  in  the 
general  effect,  whereas  even  some  little  exaggeration  with 
rbspect  to  the  depth  of  its  members  would  have  been  allow- 
able, if  merely  because  a  little  more  height  might  thus  have 
been  given.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  defects,  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  the  architect,  there 
is  much  beauty  in  particular  parts,  especially  the  portico : 
but  for  further  criticism  on  the  building  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  above  quoted,  where  elevations  and  plains  of  it  will 
also  be  found.  Plans  of  it  have  also  been  given  in  the 
•Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1837,'  and  the  'Penny 
Magazine,'  No.  299.  The  latter  publication  also  contains 
(Nos.  8,  12,  24,  and  47)  notices  of  some  of  the  principal 
pictures.  The  building  was  begun  in  1833  from  the  designs 
of  W.Wilkins,  R.A.  (died  August  31, 1839),  and  completed 
in  1837;  and  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acsidemy 
within  its  walls  took  place  in  1«38. 
NATIONS,  LAW  OF.  [Law,  p.  361.] 
NATO'LIA.    [Anatolia.] 

NATRIX,  Laurenti*8  name  for  a  genus  of  Colubrida,  a 
family  of  snakes  destitute  of  poison-fangs,  and  of  which  the 
common  snake,  Natrix  torquata  of  Ray,  may  be  taken  as 
the  example. 

Generic  Character. — Head  distinct,  oblong-ovate,  de- 
pressed, covered  with  scuta;  gape  wide,  body  very  long, 
nearly  cylindrical,  slender,  scales  imbricated,  placed  in  lon- 
gitudinal series,  lanceolate,  generally  carinated,  abdominal 
shields  simple,  arched  at  the  margin,  caudal  shields  bise- 
rial.    (Bell.) 


Head  anil  tail  of  Natrix.     Hcail  seen  from  above ;  tail  from  below. 

The  Common  or  Binned  Snake  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description  :  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  Its 
food  consists  of  liznrds,  young  birds,  birds' eggs,  mice,  and 
more  particularly  frogs.  The  latter  are  generally  captured 
by  one  of  the  hind  logs,  and  in  that  case  the  prey  is  swal- 


lowed alive,  and  with  the  lower  limbs  and  parts  foremost* 
the  head  still  continuing  in  its  proper  position,  and  disap- 
pearing last  During  the  operation  of  deglutition  the  criei 
of  the  frog  are  very  distressing,  and  we  have  delivered  more 
than  one  from  its  enemv — unfairly  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  being  attracted  by  the  cries  of  the  sufferer.  The  frog 
evidently  remains  alive  for  some  time  after  it  has  been 
swallowed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  jaws  are  dilated,  and. 
so  to  speak,  dislocated  in  order  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
disproportioned  body  to  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  Mr. 
Bell,  who  gives  in  his  '  British  Reptiles'  a  very  accurate  and 
clear  account  of  the  manner  in  wnich  this  operation  is  per- 
formed and  the  dilatation  effected,  states  that  he  has  heard 
a  frog  distinctly  utter  its  peculiar  cry  several  minutes  after 
it  had  been  swallowed  by  the  snake.  The  same  zoologist 
observes  that  the  firog  is  generally  taken  by  one  of  the 
hinder  extremities,  because  the  latter  is  most  frequently  io 
the  act  of  fleeing  from  its  pursuer  when  taken ;  and  in  that 
case,  the  prey,  according  to  his  experience,  is  swallowed  as 
we  have  above  described ;  but  he  adds,  that  if  the  frog  be 
taken  by  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  snake  invariably  turns 
it  by  several  movements  of  the  jaws,  until  the  head  is 
directed  towards  the  throat  of  the  snake,  when  it  is  swal- 
lowed head  foremost  In  taking  lizards  or  birds,  the  snake, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Bell's  observation  ^es,  always  swallows  tbera 
head  first.  The  same  author  gives  a  curious  but  painfol 
description  of  an  instance  where  two  snakes  had  seised  the 
same  wretched  frog,  which,  after  a  long  and  painful  struggle, 
and  some  fighting  between  the  snakes,  was  swallowed  bj 
the  victor. 

When  the  skin  of  the  common  snake  has  been  just  cast, 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  serpent  and  those  who  have  seen  it,  as 
we  have,  gracefully  swimming  with  elevated  head  and  neck, 
and  with  the  sun  shining  on  its  '  enamelled  skin.'  as  it 
crossed  the  limpid  water  of  some  clear  stream  or  little  lake, 
will  acknowledge  its  elegance  and  beauty.  Mr.  Bell  has  the 
following  observations  upon  the  subject  of  this  change  of 
the  skin,  which,  as  some  misapprehension  has  existed  on  the 
subject,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers.  •  Snakes, 
hke  most  other  reptilia,  shed  their  cuticle  or  outer  skin  at 
greater  or  less  intervals.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assign  a  parti- 
cular period  to  this  process ;  some  have  stated  it  to  oocar 
once,  some  twice  in  the  summer ;  but  I  have  found  it  to 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the 
state  of  health,  and  the  more  or  less  frequent  feeding  of  the 
animal.  I  have  known  the  skin  shed  four  or  five  times 
during  the  year.  It  is  always  thrown  off  by  reversing  it;  so 
that  the  transparent  covering  of  the  eyes,  and  that  of  the 
scales  also,  are  always  found  in  the  exuvise.  Previonsly  to 
this  curious  circumstance  taking  place,  the  whole  cuticle 
becomes  somewhat  opaque,  the  eyes  are  dim,  and  the  animal 
is  evidently  blind.  It  also  becomes  more  or  less  inactive, 
until  at  length,  when  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  removed,  being 
everywhere  detached,  and  the  new  skin  perfectly  hard  uc- 
derneaih,  the  animal  bursts  it  at  the  neck,  and  creepiiig 
through  some  dense  herbage,  or  low  brushwood,  leaves  it 
attached,  and  comes  forth  in  far  brighter  and  clearer 
colours  than  before.' 

White  and  others  have  remarked  an  offensive  power  in 
this  creature,  that  of  '  stinking  se  defendendo,'  as  White 
describes  it.  He  adds, '  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  kept  a 
tame  snake,  which  was  in  its  person  as  sweet  as  any  animal 
while  in  good  humour  and  unalarmed ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
stranger  or  a  dog  or  cat  came  in,  it  fell  to  hissing,  and  filled 
the  room  with  such  nauseous  effluvia  as  rendered  it  hardly 
supportable.'  But  this  offensive  odour,  which  is  expelled 
from  certain  glands,  is  not  emitted  in  self-defence  alone.  It 
is  also  said  to  be  the  concomitant  of  sexual  excitement. 

Reproduction. — Oviparous,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus.  The 
eggs,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  twenty,  are  deposited  in  a 
connected  chain  in  some  dung-heap  or  warm  situation,  the 
connection  being  effected  by  a  glutinous  substance,  and 
there  left  till  the  heat  of  the  place  or  of  the  sun  calls  the 
young  into  life.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  {Physiological  Series,  No.  2708)  is  a  preparation 
of  a  species  of  coluber,  in  which  the  ova  in  the  ovaria  are  in 
an  advanced  state  of  development ;  the  ovisac  nearest  the 
expanded  anterior  orifice  of  the  left  oviduct  is  near  the 
period  of  discharging  its  contained  ovum,  and  the  lon^tu- 
ainal  line  is  discernible,  which  indicates  the  plftce  of  the 
future  rent  by  which  it  would  have  escaped.  'The  cloaca  is 
laid  open ;  a  bristle  is  placed  in  the  termination  of  the 
rectum,  behind  which  maybe  observed  the  semilunar  fissure 
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in  which  the  oviducts  terminate,  and  the  hilohed  promi- 
nence on  which  the  ureters  open.  No.  2417  (the  first  illus- 
tration of  the  Ametaholian  subclass,  in  which  copulation  is 
attended  with  intromission)  exhibits  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body  of  the  Common  Snake  with  the  ventral  integu- 
ments dissected  off  from  the  abdomen  and  tail,  to  show  the 
testes  and  two  nenes  in  situ.  The  testes  are  small,  slightly 
compressed,  oblong  bodies,  situated  anterior  to  the  kidneys, 
the  right  about  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  left,  corresponding 
to  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  kidneys ;  the 
penes,  which  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  prseputium  or  inver- 
tible  sheath,  and  a  small  glans,  are  retracted  within  their 
subcaudal  cells;  bristles  are  inserted  into  the  outlets  of 
these  receptacles,  and  pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  inverted 
prseputia.  The  muscles  which  retract  the  penes  and  invert 
the  sheaths  are  exposed  as  they  pass  backwards  to  their 
origins  from  the  inferior  spines  of  the  caudal  vcrtebrse.  No. 
2418  exhibits  the  termination  of  the  abdomen  and  tail  of  a 
large  Coluber,  also  prepared  to  show  the  male  sexual  organs. 
{Catalogue^  vol.  iv.) 

.  Habits,  (J-c— The  common  snake  commences  its  hyber- 
nation in  some  warm  hedge,  under  the  root  of  a  tree,  or 
other  sheltered  situation,  about  the  end  of  autumn;  and 
then  they  coil  themselves  up,  sometimes  in  numbers,  till 
the  spring  again  brings  them  forth.  Many  instances  of 
tame  snakes  have  been  recorded,  and  more  than  one  has 
come  under  our  immediate  observation.  Mr.  Bell  gives  the 
following  account,  showing  that  these  snakes  may  be  made 
to  distinguish  those  who  caress  and  feed  them.  'I  had  one 
many  years  since,  which  knew  me  from  all  other  persons ; 
and  when  let  out  of  his  box  would  immediately  come  to  roe. 
and  crawl  under  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  where  he  was  fond 
of  lying  perfectly  still,  and  enjoying  the  warmth.  He  was 
accustomed  to  come  to  my  hand  for  a  draught  of  milk  every 
morning  at  breakfast,  which  he  always  did  of  his  owu  accord, 
but  he  would  tly  from  strangers  and  hiss  if  they  meddled 
with  him.* 

The  following  are  the  synonyms  collected  by  the  last- 
mentioned  author :  —  Natrix  torquata,  Riiy,  Fleming, 
Jenyns,  Bonaparte.  Coluber  Natrix.  Linn..  Shaw,  Daudin, 
Turton.  Coluber  torquatus,  Lac^p^de  ;  Natrix  vulgaris, 
lAurenii.  Tropidonoius  Natrix,  Kuhl,  Gray.  Hinged 
Snake,  Pennant.  Couleuvre  a  Collier^  Lac6p^de.  It  is  the 
Ringelnatter  of  the  Germans,  and  Tomt-Orm,  Snok,  and 
Ring'Orm  of  the  Fauna  Suecica. 

The  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  '  British  Zoo- 
logy,' the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  and  Mr.  Bell,  are  all  of  opinion 
that  X\ie  Dumfriesshire  Snake  of  Sowerby's  *  British  Miscel- 
lany '  is  probably  an  immature  variety  of  this  species.  The 
editor  of  Pennant  seems  however  to  be  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  the  young  of  the  Aberdeen  Snake,  Anguis  Eryx,  or  of  the 
Natrix  here  treated  of.  But  there  can,  we  apprehend,  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  the  Dumfriesshire  Snake  is  the  young 
of  Natrix  iorquata.  The  Aberdeen  Snake  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Slow-worm  or  Blind-worm.     [Blind-worm.] 

Geographical  Distribution. —^nroipe,  *from  Scotland 
and  the  corresponding  latitude  of  the  Continent,  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.'  (Bell.) 

With  reference  to  the  alleged  inability  of  reptiles  to  live 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Bell  says,  *I  have  already  mentioned  the 
existence  of  Lacerta  agilis  there,  and  with  respect  to  the 
present  species,  the  following  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 
It  would  appear  not  only  that  the  common  Snake  is  not 
indigenous  to  Ireland,  but  that  several  attempts  to  introduce 
it  have  totally  fHiled.  Mr.  Ball  some  time  since  informed 
me  of  some  trials  of  this  kind.'  Mr.  Bell  then  prints  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson,  which  he  haa  recently 
received,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Bell  observes,  gives  a  very  de- 
tailed and  clear  account  of  the  actual  facts. 

•In  this  order  {Ophidia)  there  is  not  now,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  was  there,  any  species  indigenous  to  Ireland.  In  the 
Edinburgh  *•  New  Philosophical  Journal,''  for  April,  1835, 
it  is  remarked :  **  Wo  have  learned  from  good  authority  that 
a  recent  importation  of  snakes  has  been  made  into  Ireland, 
and  that  at  present  they  are  multiplying  rapidly  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick."  1  never,'  proceeds 
Mr.  Thompson,  'heard  of  this  circumstance  until  it  was 
published,  and  subsequently  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its 
truth,  bv  inquiring  of  the  persons  about  Downpatrick 
(where  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick  is)  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  these  subjects,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  heard  of 
snakes  being  in  the  neighbourhood.  Recollecting  that 
about  the  year  1831,  a  snake  {Natrix  torquata),  imme- 
P.  C,  No.  990. 


diately  after  being  killed  at  Milecross,  was  brought  by  some 
country-people  in  great  consternation  to  my  friend  Dr.  J. 
L.  Drummond,  I  thought  this  might  be  one  of  those  alluded 
to ;  and  recently  made  inquiry  of  James  Clealand,  Esq.  of 
Ruth  Gael  House  (county  Down),  twenty-five  miles  distant 
in  a  direct  line  from  Downpatrick,  respecting  snakes  said 
to  have  been  turned  out  by  him.  I  was  favoured  by  that 
gentleman  with  the  following  satisfactory  reply : — "  The  re- 
port of  my  having  introduced  snakes  into  this  country  is 
correct.  Being  curious  to  ascertain  whether  the  climate  of 
Ireland  was  destructive  to  that  class  of  reptiles,  about  six 
years  ago  I  purchased  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  Covent  Gar- 
den market  in  London  ;  they  had  been  taken  some  time, 
and  were  quite  tame  and  familiar.  I  turned  them  out  in 
my  garden ;  they  immediately  rambled  away ;  one  of  them 
was  killed  at  Milecross,"— that  alluded  to  as  having  been 
brought  to  Dr.  Drummond, — •*  three  miles  distant,  in  about 
a  week  after  its  liberation ;  and  three  others  were  shortly 
afterwards  killed  within  that  distance  of  the  place  where 
they  were  turned  out ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
remaining  two  met  with  a  similar  fate,  falling  victims  to  a 
reward  which  it  appears  was  offered  for  their  destruction." ' 
To  this  Mr.  Bell  adds,  that  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  the  failure  of  these  attempts  to  introduce  snakes  into 
Ireland  is  to  be  attributed  to  anything  connected  with  the 
climate,  or  other  local  circumstances,  but  rather  to  the  pre 
judices  of  the  inhabitants;  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe 
that  their  absence  from  Ireland  is  other  than  purely  acci 
dental.    (British  Reptiles.) 


Natrix  torquata :  Common  or  Ringed  Sadke. 

NATROLITE.    [Mksotype] 

NATRON,  native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.    [Sodium.] 

NATRON  LAKES  are  in  a  valley  in  the  western  desert 
which  borders  upon  Lower  Egypt  running  south-east  and 
north-west  between  the  calcareous  ridge  that  skirts  the  wes- 
tern ed^e  of  the  Delta  and  another  parallel  range  which 
divides  it  from  the  Bahr-belvma.  The  Natron  valley  con- 
tains sixlakes,  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of  salt  which 
they  produce.  The  crystallizations  are  both  of  muriate  of 
soda,  or  commonsalt,andof  carbonate  of  soda,  called  natron 
or  trona.  The  lakes  are  ranged  in  succession  along  the  length 
of  the  valley,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  barren 
rands ;  the  whole  occupy  a  length  of  about  sixteen  miles. 
The  size  of  the  respective  lakes  varies  according  to  the 
season,  and  they  are  very  shallow ;  the  bottom  is  muddy,  of 
mixed  sand  and  clay.  The  lakes  are  supplied  by  water, 
which  oozes  out  of  the  banks,  chiefly  on  the  side  which  is 
towards  the  Nile.  It  appears  that  the  water  flows  abun- 
dantly when  the  Nile  is  high,  and  decreases  with  its  decrease, 
until  some  of  the  lakes  become  quite  dry.  The  banks  of 
the  lakes  below  the  springs  are  covered  with  crystallizations. 
The  natron  is  collected  once  a  year,  and  is  used  both  in 
Egvpt  and  Syria,  as  also  in  Europe,  for  manufacturing  glass 
ana  soap,  and  for  bleaching  linen. 

There  are  three  or  four  convents  in  the  valley  of  the 
Natron  lakes;  their  foundation  is  said  to  date  from  the 
fourth  century  of  our  aara ;  they  are  inhabited  by  Copt  and 
Syrian  monks,  who  are  very  poor  and  very  ignorant.  The 
valley  itself  is  a  barren  desert. 

(Andieossi,  MSmoire  sur  la  ValUe  des  Lacs  de  Natron.) 
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^NATTBR-JACKr  OT  NATTER-JACK   TOAD,   the 

English  name  for  the  Bufo  Calamita  of  Lauren ti.  Its 
colour  is  light-yellowish  inclining  to  brown  and  clouded  with 
dull  olive  ;  but  its  most  distinguishing  mark  is  the  bright- 
yellow  line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  hack.  The 
warts  or  glands  on  the  body  and  the  large  glands  behind  the 
head  are  reddish ;  the  under  parts  yellowish  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  legs  banded  with  black. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  first  who  drew  Pennant's  atten- 
tion to  it  as  a  British  species:  and  the  latter  notices  it  as 
frequenting  dry  and  sandy  places,  and  as  having  been  found 
on  Putney  Common  and  also  near  Revesby  Abbey  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  records  it  as  occurring  in 
plenty  on  many  of  the  heaths  about  London,  as  well  as  on 
Gamiingay  Heath  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  two  or  three 
localities  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Bell  {British  Reptiles)  states 
that  he  has  found  them  in  considerable  numbers  near  ponds 
and  ditches  not  far  from  Deptford.  where  they  appeared  to 
have  congrei^ated  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  He  observes 
that  Dr.  Fleming  was  not  apparently  aware  of  its  being 
an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  but  Sir  W.  Jardine  informed 
Mr.  Bell  that  it  is  *  taken  in  a  marsh  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  almost  brackish  (certainly  so  in  winter),  and 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  spring-tide  high-water  mark.  It 
lies,'  continues  Sir  William,  'between  the  village  of  Carse 
and  Salurness  (Souiherness)  Point,  where  I  have  found  them 
for  six  or  seven  miles  along  the  coast.  They  are  very  abun- 
dant.* The  specimens  sent  to  Mr.  Bell  by  Sir  W.  Jardine 
were  in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  We  long  ago  saw  them  frequently  at 
Hillingdon  near  Uxbridge  (Middlesex). 

Peiinant  well  describes  the  movements  of  the  Natter- 
Jack.  *  It  never  leaps,  neither  does  it  crawl  with  the  slow 
pace  of  a  toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like  running.'  He 
says  that  its  deep  and  hollow  voice  is  heard  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Jenyns  states  that  it  sjiawns  later  in  the  season 
than  the  common  toad.  Mr.  Bell  gives  the  following  di- 
mensions * — 


Total  length  . 
Length  of  fore  leg  . 
Length  of  hinder  leg 


Inches.  Lines. 
2        8 

1  3 

2  2 


Natt«^Jaek. 

NATURAL,  a  musical  character,  thus  formed— 


tlie  use  of  which  is,  to  make  a  sharpened  note  a  semitone 
lower,  and  a  flattened  note  a  semitone  higher;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  brings  into  the  scale  of  the  natural  key  of  c  any 
note  which  had  been  made  sharp  or  flat.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  power  of  this  character  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  bar  in  which  it  appears,  except  where  a  lasting 
change  of  key  is  intended,  in  which  case  each  natural  placed 
at  the  clef  removes  a  corresponding  sharp  or  flat  perma- 
nently, or  until  such  sharp  or  flat  shall  be  restored  m  like 
manner. 

NATURAL  ORDERS  OF  PLANTS.  In  classifying 
the  vegetable  kingdom  according  to  the  affinities  of  the  spe- 
cies, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  collect  together  into 
groups  such  genera  as  have  more  resemblance  to  each  other 
than  they  have  to  anything  else,  and  to  these  the  name  of 


natural  orders  hai  been  given.  They  constitute  the  fomi- 
dation  of  all  arrangements,  and  are  wholly  independent  of 
the  peculiar  views  which  different  writers  have  taken  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  should  be  other- 
wise classified ;  thus,  whue  one  author  advocates  the  pro- 
prietv  of  arranging  Exo^ens  by  the  modifications  of  their 
corolla,  another  by  the  insertion  of  their  stamens,  a  third 
by  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  progressive  order  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  so  on,  the  result  of  each  of  which  methods 
is  a  different  sequence  of  matter,  the  natural  orders  them- 
selves remain  unchanged.  This  being  so,  the  study  of  their 
true  limitation,  and  of  the  characters  by  which  they  are  es- 
sentially distinguished,  constitutes  by  for  the  most  import- 
ant branch  of  systematical  botany,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  natural  orders  yet  founded 
are  admitted  without  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  must 
be  obvious  also  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  such 
subjects,  that  in  many  cases  there  is  in  fact  no  room  for  dis- 
cussion ;  as  in  the  Apiaceous,  Asteraceous,  and  Brassicaceous 
orders,  or  in  Grasses,  Sedges,  and  Orchidacese. 

It  is  however  sufficiently  singular,  that  notwithstanding 
the  general  accordance  of  opinion  that  may  be  said  to  exist 
upon  this  subject  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  one  should,  as 
yet,  have  undertaken  to  prove  what  are  really  the  essential 
characters  by  which  natural  orders  ought  to  be  distinguished, 
and  what  are  unimportant  or  inapplicable  to  the  limitation 
of  such  groups.  In  the  absence  of  a  settlement  of  this 
point,  all  that  has  yet  been  effected  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  it  does 
appear  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  right ;  and  there  is  an  in- 
consistency and  want  of  harmony  in  the  different  divisions 
of  the  natural  system,  which  is  most  perplexing  to  the  stu- 
dent. Up  to  the  present  time  botanists  have  occupied 
themselves  much  more  with  searching  for  differences  bj 
which  genera  may  be  divided,  than  for  resemblances  bj 
which  they  may  be  combined,  a  state  of  things  which  has 
proved  advantageous  to  the  science  of  botanical  classifica- 
tion in  its  infancy,  but  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  prevent 
its  ever  attaining  maturity. 

It  is  probable  that  such  characters  as  the  number  of  parts, 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  flowers,  the  insertion  of  sta- 
mens, direction  of  ovules,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  pai^ 
ticular  organs,  all  which  are  at  present  considered  of  great 
importance,  are  so  far  from  serving  to  separate  plants  into 
different  orders,  that  they  may  be  mere  indications  of  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  development  in  plants  of  the  same  order.  Such 
orders  as  Myrtaceo)  and  Onagracese  serve  to  place  this  in  a 
striking  point  of  view.  In  My  rtaccse  the  stamens  vary  from  an 
indefinite  number  in  Myrtus  to  only  5  in  the  genus  BsBckea: 
and  from  being  polyadelphous  in  Calothamnus,  to  being 
distinct  in  Myrtus  itself;  the  flowers  are  polypetalous  in 
Myrtus,  and  apetalous  in  Eucalyptus ;  regular  in  the  mass 
of  the  order,  but  irregular  in  Lecylhis  and  its  allies ;  the 
ovary  is  manv-celled  and  many-seeded  in  Leptospermum, 
and  one-celled  with  two  seeds  in  Calytrix ;  altogether  inferior 
in  Eugenia,  &c.,  and  superior  in  the  whole  of  the  I^epto- 
spermeous  division.  In  like  manner  in  Onagracese,  CSno- 
thera  has  8  stamens,  and  Hippuris  one  only ;  the  flowers 
are  polypetalous  in  the  mass  of  the  order,  but  apetalous  in. 
some  1^  uchsias ;  regular  in  the  mass  of  the  order,  but  irre- 
gular in  Chamaenerium ;  and  the  ovary  is  2- or  4-ce\\ed  in 
the  greater  number  of  genera,  but  1-celled  in  Trapa,  and 
in  some  plants  referred  to  Haloragis.  So,  in  like  manner, 
is  the  position  of  the  ovule  within  the  ovary  a  character 
liable  to  much  variation ;  for  instance,  among  Urticaceae,  it 
is  erect  in  Urtica,  and  pendulous  in  Dorstenia  and  Humu- 
lus ;  among  Myrtace©,  it  is  erect  in  Verticordia,  peltate  in 
Beaufortia ;  and  among  Onagracece,  it  is  peltate  in  Epilo- 
bium,  &c.,  erect  in  Circsda,  and  pendulous  in  Haloragis. 

We  ought  therefore,  in  sound  philosophy,  to  disallow  all 
the  differences  just  enumerated,  as  available  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  natural  orders,  and  yet  they  are  of  constant 
employment.  If  they  were  disallowed,  tlie  effect  would  be 
to  reduce  very  considerably  the  number  of  natural  orders, 
and  to  limit  the  remainder  in  a  more  positive  manner;  an 
advantage  of  no  little  moment  in  the  existing  state  of  sys- 
tematical botany,  in  as  much  as  it  would  tend  to  simplify 
the  distinctions  of  tlie  orders,  and  to  remove  the  numerous 
inconsistencies  whose  existence  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
deny.  Many  prejudices  would  be  violently  shocked,  but 
an  entirely  new  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  real 
nature  of  vegetable  affinities;  CorylacecB  would  be  brought 
into  the  vicinity  of  Combretace^  and  Tamaricace»  of  Sail 
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caceo ;  Begoniaceee  would  be  associated  with  Melastoma- 
ce» ;  Solanaceee  and  Scrophulariacece,  Geraniacese,  Tropeo- 
lesD,  and  Limnanthacesc,  would  be  resj)ectively  consolidated, 
and  many  more  such  changes  might  be  expected. 

For  the  natural  orders  now  admitted  in  the  writings  of 
botanists  the  reader  is  referred  to  Exoqbns  and  Endo- 
OBNs  and  to  the  numerous  names  of  orders  introduced 
in  their  places  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  this 
work. 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  [Physics] 
NATURALIZATION.  [Alien;  Denizen.] 
NATURE,  LAW  OF.  [Law.  p.  361.] 
NAUCLE'RUS.  [Falconid^,  vol.  x.,  p.  186.] 
NAUDE',  GABRIEL,  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1600. 
displayed  at  an  early  age  a  great  aptitude  for  philological 
ana  critical  studies.  In  1622-3  he  studied  medicine,  but  it 
was  not  till  several  years  later  that  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  that  science  at  Padua.  In  1624  he  made  his  first 
iourney  into  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  published 
his  work, '  Apologie  pour  les  grandes  Personnages  fausse- 
roent  accuses  de  Magie/  1625.  In  1631  he  accompanied 
the  papal  nuncio  Cardinal  de'  Bagni  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  his  librarian.  While  he  was  at  Rome 
the  controversy  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  book  *De 
Imitatione  Christi  *  began.  [Kempis,  Thomas  a.]  The  Be- 
nedictines claimed  the  authorship  for  one  of  their  order, 
John  Gersen,  abbot  of  Vercelli ;  whilst  the  regular  canons 
of  St.  G6n^vidve  claimed  it  for  Thomas  -X  Kempis.  Naud6, 
being  in  Italy,  was  requested  to  examine  several  MSS.  of 
the  work  in  question.  His  report  was  unfavourable  to  the 
claims  of  the  Benedictines,  who  were  much  incensed  against 
him,  and  accused  him  of  bad  faith.  The  affair  then  came 
before  the  courts  in  the  shape  of  a  charge  of  defamation ; 
the  suit  lasted  for  years,  and  was  at  last  compromised.  In 
1640  Cardinal  de'  Bagni  died,  and  Naud6,  after  remaining 
some  time  with  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  nephew  of  the 
reigning  pope  Urban  VIII.,  was  recalled  to  Paris  in  1642, 
and  appomted  librarian  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  In  this  capa- 
city he  travelled  through  several  parts  of  Europe  to  collect 
books  and  MSS.  to  enrich  his  patron's  library,  whicli  was 
afterwards  sold  according  to  a  sentence  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  during  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde,  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  Naud6,  who  attempted  to  prevent  what  he  considered  an 
act  of  barbarism,  *  Avis  k  Nosseigneurs  du  Parlement  sur 
la  Yente  de  laBibliothdque  du  Cardinal  Mazarin,'  1652.  On 
receiving  an  invitation  from  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  to 
be  her  librarian,  Naud6  went  to  Stockholm  in  16 52,  where  be 
was  very  well  received.  The  climate  of  Sweden  not  agreeing 
with  his  health,  he  set  out  to  return  to  Paris,  but  died  on  his 
way,  at  Abbeville,  in  July,  1 653. 

Kaud6  wrote  numerous  works  in  French  and  Latin,  a 
catal(tt;ue  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  *  Naudseana,  ou  Sin- 
gularit6s  remarquables  prises  des  Conversations  de  M. 
Naud6/  1701  and  1703;  the  latter  edition  is  by  Ba//^  His 
principal  works  are — 1, '  Instruction  ^  la  France  sur  la 
VeritI  de  I'Histoire  des  Freres  de  la  Rose  Croix/  1623,  in 
which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  wonderful  stories  con- 
cerning the  Rosicrucians,  which  had  beeun  in  Germany, 
and  were  then  spreading  into  France.  2,  '  Bibliographia 
Politioa,'  being  a  list  of  the  principal  writers  upon  politics, 
with  his  own  remarks.  3, '  Avis  pour  dresser  une  Biblio- 
thibque,'  1627.  4,  '  Additions  ^  THistoire  de  Louis  XI.,' 
1 630.  5,  *  De  Studio  Militari  Syntagma.*  6,  *  Jugement  de 
tout  ce  qui  a  M  imprim6  centre  le  Cardinal  Mazarin,'  4to., 
1650.  7,  *  La  Mar  fore,  ou  discours  centre  les  Libelles.'  8, 
'  Considerations  politiques  sur  les  Coups  d'Etat,'  Rome,1639. 
Naud6  says  that  he  wrote  this  work  at  the  request  of  and 
for  the  private  perusal  of  his  patron  Cardinal  de*  Bagni,  who 
however  for  his  own  convenience  had  twelve  copies  of  It 
printed.  The  work  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  Holland  in 
1667,  and  again  in  1673,  with  comments  by  way  of  refuta- 
tion, by  L.D.M.  (Louis  Dumaz).  The  principles  broached 
in  this  book  are  of  a  similar  nature  with  those  of  the  *  Prin- 
cipe '  of  Machiavelli.  Among  other  things  Naud6  (in  ch. 
iii.)  approves  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  not  on  re- 
ligious but  on  political  grounds,  considering  the  Huguenots 
as  obstinate  rebels,  and  says  that  the  obloquy  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  it  is, '  because  it  was  done  only  by  half; 
for  had  all  the  heretics  in  France  been  cut  off,  the  country 
would  afterwards  have  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity.* 

Naud6  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals,  of  great 
.earning,  but  self-opinionated  and  somewhat  paradoxical. 
Father  Jacob,  in  his '  Gabrielis  Naudeei  Tumulus,'  1659,  has 


collected  all   the  eulogies  and  epitaphs  that  have  been 
written  in  his  honour. 

NAUMA'CHIA,  the  representation  of  a  sea-fight  among 
the  Romans,  which  was  sometimes  performed  in  the 
Circus  Maximus  or  amphitheatre,  water  being  introduced 
sufficient  to  float  ships,  but  more  frequently  in  places  made 
especially  for  the  purpose,  which  were  called  Naumachiie. 
JuliusC])fiBsar  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  a 
representation  of  a  sea-fight  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  dug 
a  lake  in  the  (Dampus  Martius  for  the  purpose,  which  how- 
ever was  filled  up  in  his  life-time  (Dion  Cass.,  xl.  23; 
Suet.,  Jm/.,  c.  39,  with  Casaubon's  note,  and  c.  43^.  Au- 
gustus also  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  was  afterwards  turned  into  A  park  or  plan- 
tation Cnemus;*  Suet.,  Oct,  43;  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  56/. 
Another  lake  was  dug  in  the  Cam'pus  Martius  by  Caligula 
(Dion  Cass.,  I ix.  10);  but  Claudius  exhibited  a  naumachia 
on  the  lake  Fucinus,  now  Olano.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21  ;  Dion, 
Ix.  33  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  56.)  The  old  naumachia  {vetu4  naw 
machia),  in  which  Titus  is  said  by  Suetonius  (TtY.,  7)  to 
have  exhibited  a  sea-fight,  has  occasioned  some  disputa 
among  the  learned ;  some  understanding  it  to  be  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  others  the  lake  dug  by  order  of  Augustus 
(Emesti  on  Suet.,  Tib.,  72).  Domitian  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  erected  a  building  of  stone  around  these  artifi- 
cial lakes  (Suet.,  Dom.,  4,  5).  Previous  to  his  time  the 
spectators  appear  to  have  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which 
might  be  easily  made  to  rise  gradually  above  one  another 
with  the  earth  which  had  been  dug  out  of  the  artificial 
lake.  In  later  times  the  naumachise  were  usually  sur- 
rounded with  buildings  like  the  amphitheatre  or  circus. 

The  ships  which  were  engaged  in  these  sea-fights  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  called  respectively  by 
the  names  of  different  maritime  nations,  as  the  Tyrian  and 
Egyptian  Heels  (Suet.,  JuL  39),  the  Sicilian  and  Rhodiau 
(Suet.,  Claud.,  21),  &c.  The  combatants,  who  were  called 
Nauraachiarii  (Suet,  Claud.,  21),  were  usually  composed  of 
captives  or  criminals,  who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by 
the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  These  sea-fights  were  said 
to  have  been  exhibited  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  and 
splendour  as  almost  to  surpass  our  belief.  In  the  naumachia 
exhibited  by  Nero  there  were  sea-monsters  swimming  about 
in  the  artificial  lake  (Suet.,  iVero.  12),  and  Claudius  caused  a 
Triton,  made  of  silver,  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  Fucinus,  who  was  made,  by  raaiihinerv,  to  give  the 
signal  for  attack  with  a  trumpet.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.)  In 
Domitian*s  naumachia  the  number  of  ships  engaged  was 
almost  equal  to  two  real  fleets  ipeene  jiutce  classes,  Suet.» 
Dom.,  4) ;  and  in  the  sea-fight  on  the  lake  Fucinus,  there 
are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  19,000  combatanta. 
(Tac.  Ann.,  xii.  56.) 

NAUMBURG,  on  the  Saale,  a  very  considerable  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Merseburg,  is  situ- 
ated in  61*  d'  N.  lat  and  11*  40'  E  long.,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  junction  of  the  Unstrutt  with  the  Saale.  It 
consists  of  the  town  itseif,  the  liberties,  and  three  suburbs. 
There  are  several  remarkable  buildings  in  this  city,  espe- 
cially the  churches.  The  cathedral  (m  the  liberties), 
founded  in  1028,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  old  Ger- 
man architecture;  its  antient  monuments,  altars,  statues. 
car>ed  work,  paintings,  are  well  worthy  of  observation. 
Connected  with  the  cathedral  are  residences  of  the  canons. 
The  church  of  St.  Wendel  (which  has  a  celebrated  organ, 
and  many  fine  paintings,  one  of  which  is  by  L.  Cranach, 
•  Christ  blessing  the  little  Children ')  and  the  church  of  St. 
Maurice,  with  the  monument  of  bishop  Richwins,  are 
likewise  interesting.  Among  the  other  public  buildings, 
the  principal  are  the  court  of  justice,  the  town  hall,  the 
gymnasium  (or  cathedral  school),  and  the  city  school. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  churches,  two  orphan 
houses,  six  hospitals,  and  several  schools. 

Naumburg  is  the  seat  of  the  chapter,  of  the  supreme 
tribunal  for  the  governments  of  Merseburg  and  Erfurt,  of 
several  supreme  courts  of  justice,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, &c.  Naumburg  is  a  very  thriving  town;  the  inha- 
bitants, now  above  12,000,  carry  on  manufactures  of 
woollens,  linen,  stockings,  gloves,  and  leather;  starch, 
white-lead,  soap,  vitriol,  aquafortis,  vinegar,  beer,  and 
brandy  are  made  both  for  the  consumption  of  the  surround- 
injT  country  and  for  exportation  to  foreign  parts.  Wme 
pioiluced  in  the  vicinity  is  a  considerable  article  of  trade; 
the  red  is  better  than  the  white,  and  is  often  sold  as  French. 
There  are  a  few  houses  that  carry  on  very  extensive  dealings 
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'n  wool.  There  are  two  annual  fairs,  one  in  June,  insU- 
tuted  in  1514,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. ;  the  other,  in 
December,  instituted  in  1818,  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
These,  and  three  other  annual  cattle  and  horse  fairs,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  An  int^iest- 
ing  ceremony,  called  the  Kinderfest  {i.e.  the  children's 
fBte),  is  annually  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  an  attack 
made  on  the  town  on  the  28th  of  July,  1482,  by  the  Hus- 
sites under  Procopius.  On  that  day,  by  the  advice  of  a 
citizen  named  Wolf,  all  the  children,  dressed  in  shrouds, 
each  carrying  a  lemon  and  a  green  bough,  went  out  of  the 
city  to4>eg  mercy  for  their  parents  and  for  the  city.  Proco- 
pius, who  had  threatened  utterly  to  destroy  the  town  and 
the  inhabitantsi  because  the  late  bishop  had  voted  at  the 
synod  of  Kostnitz  for  the  death  of  John  Huss,  was  so 
affected  that  he  raised  the  siege.  Though  the  memory  of 
this  event  has  been  handed  down  for  above  300  years,  some 
modern  historians  have  doubted  the  fact.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  1632,  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  here  took 
his  final  leave  of  his  queen  before  the  battle  of  Liitzen. 

(Miiller,  Handbuch ;  also  local  descriptions  by  Lepsius , 
1822;  andKratsch,  1827.) 
NAUPACTUS.    [LocRis.] 
NAU'PLIA.    [Napoli  di  Romania.] 
NAU'PLIUS.     [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  340.] 
NAUTILIDiE,  or  NAUTILA'CEA.  according  to  La- 
marck, the  sixth  family  of  his  Polythalamous  Cefmalopoda, 
consisting  of  the  genera  Discorbites,  Siderolitet,  Polysto- 
mella,   Vorticialis,  Nummulites^  and  Nautilus,    To  tnese 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  jun.  adds  Simplegas  and  Endosipho- 
nites.    In  the  system  of  M.  de  Blainville  it  is  the  filth 
family  of  his  Polythalamacea,  and  comprises  the  genera 
Orbtdites,  Nautilus,  Polystomella,  and  Lenticulina. 

NAU'TILUS,  a  genus  of  cephalopods  with  polythalamous 
or  chambered  shells,  established  by  Linnesus,  who  gave  the 
fbllowing  as  the  generic  character :  *  Animal  (*  Rumph. 
Mus.,'  t.  1 7,  f.  D)  Testa  univalvis,  isthmis  perforatis  conca- 
merata,  polythalamia.'     And  he  divided  the  genus  into 

Spiral  rounded. 
In  which  section  he  placed  the  species  N.  Pompilius, 
Calcar,  Crispus,  Beccarii,  rugosus,  umbilicatus,  SpirulOf 
and  semilituus.  Of  these,  all,  except  Nautilus  Pompilius, 
and  N,  Spiruloy  the  latter  of  which  is  separated  as  a  cepha- 
lopodous  genus  under  the  name  of  Spirula,  are  minute 
chambered  shells,  for  the  most  part  from  the  Adriatic 

Sea. 

*  ♦ 

Elongated,  suberect  (erectmsculi). 

In  this  section  the  spe^cies  are  obliquus,  Raphamstrvm, 
Rapfuinus,  Granum,  Radicula,  Fascia,  Sipunculus,  Legu- 
men,  Orthocera,  Of  these,  all  but  Orthocera  are  minute, 
and  from  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  Orthocera, 
now  established  as  a  fossil  genus  of  cephalopods  under  the 
name  of  Ortkoceras,  though  described  by  Linneeus  as 
fossil,  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  him  as  not  without 
a  living  analogue ;  for  he  writes, — *  Habitat  in  alto  Pelago ; 
Fossilis:'  and  he  has  the  following  obsei'vation :—' Testa 
frequentissima  petrificata  in  montibus  nostris  calcareis,  inter 
omnia  fossilia  nobis  nota  ssspe  longissima,  non  dum  visa 
ifnmutata.* 

Lamarck  thus  characterises  the  genus  Nautilus  - — 

Shell  discoid,  spiral,  multilocular ;  with  simple  walls  {k 
parois  simples).  Whorls  contiguous ;  the  last  enveloping 
the  others.  Chambers  numerous,  formed  by  transverse 
partitions  (cloisons),  which  are  concave  towards  the  side 
next  to  the  aperture ;  their  disk  perforated  by  a  tube,  and 
their  edges  very  simple. 

Lamarck  records  only  two  species.  Nautilus  Pompilius 
and  N  umbilicatus.  For  the  animal  he  refers  to  Rumphius 
and  Denys  de  Montfort. 

Cuvier  observes,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  RSgne  Ani- 
mal,' that  linnseus  united  in  his  genus  Nautilus  the 
genera  Spirula  of  Lamarck,  and  the  Nautili,  properly  so 
called.  Of  the  latter  he  remarks  that  they  have  a  shell 
differing  from  that  of  the  SpiruUe,  inasmuch  as  the  lamines 
increase  very  rapidly,  and  the  last  whorls  touch,  but  envelop 
the  preceding  whorls.  The  siphon,  he  adds,  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  septum.  He  refers  to  the  Nautilus  Pom- 
pilius of  Linnaeus  as  the  species  most  known,  and  he  refers 
to  Rumphius  for  the  animal,  observing  however,  in  a  note, 
that  the  figure  of  Rumphius  is  not  to  be  deciphered  (ind6- 


chiffrable),  and  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  that  the  numerous 
naturalists  who  have  visited  the  Indian  Seas  have  not 
examined  or  captured  so  curious  an  animal,  and  one  which 
belongs  to  so  common  a  shelL 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  describes  the  genus  :— 

Animal  having  the  body  rounded,  and  terminated  behind 
by  a  tendinous  or  muscular  filament,  which  attaches  itself 
in  the  siphon  with  which  the  chambers  of  the  shell  are 
pierced;  mantle  open  obliquely,  and  prolonging  itself  into 
a  sort  of  hood  above,  the  head  provided  with  tentacular  ap- 
pendages, which  are,  as  it  were,  digitated,  and  surrounding 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth. 

Shell  discoid,  but  little  compressed,  with  the  back  rounded 
or  subcarinated,  umbilicated  or  not,  but  never  mammellated 
(mamelon^) ;  the  chambers  simple,  invisible  externally ; 
the  last  deeply  hollowed  and  pierced  by  one  or  two  siphons. 

The  same  zoologist  thus  divides  the  genus. 
A. 

Species  not  umbilicated ;  back  rounded ;  aperture  round 
a  single,  subcentral  siphon. 

Example,  Nautilus  Pompilius,  Linn. 

Species  not  umbilicated,  with  a  carinated  back  and  angu- 
lar opening.    (Angulithes,  De  Montf.) 
Example,  Nautilus  triangularis, 

Umbilicated  species,  with  the  back  rounded  and  a  single 
siphon.     (Oceanus,  De  Montf). 

Example,  Nautilus  umbilicatus. 
D. 

Umbilicated  species,  with  the  back  rounded  and  two 
siphons.    (Bisiphites,  De  Montf.) 

Example,  Nautilus  Bisiphites, 

M.  Ran^,  under  the  genus  Nautilus  of  Linnceus,  places 
also  Aganides,  Angulithes,  Canthropes,  Oceanus,  Bisiphites, 
and  Ammonites  of  De  Montfort.  All  De  MontfonTs  genera, 
except  Oceanus  and  Ammonites,  are  fossil  only :  the  former 
he  describes  as  coming  from  the  Moluccas.  It  is,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  the  figure,  a  very  young  shell,  possibly 
the  young  of  Nautilus  Pompilius,  Ammonites  is  described 
as  coming  ftom  the  China  Seas,  and  is,  apparently,  a  spe- 
cimen of  Nautilus  umbilicatus.  De  Montfort  considers  it 
as  the  ty{$e  of  a  species  of  Ammonites  analogous  to  the  Am- 
monites,  or  ComuaAmmonis  *^  cloisons  unies.'  He  further 
says  that  he  possessed  a  superb  petrification  of  this  Am- 
monite a  foot  in  diameter. 

M.  Rang  gives  the  following  generic  character  of  Nau- 
tilus : — 

Animal  bursiform,  lodged  partially  in  the  last  chamber 
of  the  shell,  furnished  posteriorly  with  an  appendage  or 
particular  organ,  destined  to  traverse  all  the  chambers,  and 
placed  in  a  siphon,  which  serves  it  as  a  sheath ;  mantle 
prolonged  above  the  head,  which  is  furnished  with  ar  great 
number  of  sessile  arms  surrounding  the  mouth. 

Shell  discoid,  regularly  spiral,  rolled  on  the  same  plane, 
embracing  or  not,  with  contiguous  whorls ;  siphon  central, 
or  placed  *  centre  le  retour  de  la  spire.' 

The  animal,  he  says,  is  only  known  from  the  figure  of 
Rumphius,  which  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired.  He  divides 
the  genus  into  two  subgenera. 

I.  Subgenus.     Nautili,  properly  so  called. 

Animal,  as  described  in  the  generic  character. 

Sh^U  with  a  spire  either  embracing  or  not ;  chambers 
united  (unies) ;  siphon  central,  or  approximated  to  the  pen- 
ultimate whorl  *'  of  the  spire,  without  being  contiguous 
to  it. 

1st  group. 

Spire  embracing  (Genera— JVow/t/i**,  Angulithes^  Oceanus, 
De  Montf.). 

Nautilus  Pompilius,  &c. 

2nd  group. 

Spire  exposed  (k  dicoxxvert)— {Ammonites,  De  Monlfr). 

Nautilus  umbilicatus,  &c. 

II.  Subgenus  {Aganides,  De  Montf.). 

Animal  unknown. 

Shell  with  an  embracing  spire ;  partition  disunited  by 
two  interior  prolongations  of  its  borders ;  siphon  touching 
the  penultimate  whorl  of  the  spire. 

All  the  descriptions  of  the  animal  above  given  seem  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  figure  of  Rumphius.  We  therefore 
give  a  copy  of  this  figure,  which  represents  the  animal  in  a 
supine  position.  The  general  form  is  not  inaccurate,  but  th  * 
deUils  are  confused;  and  ^^^^^j^^em  incorrect,  the  funnel. 
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for  instance,  which  is  erroneously  represented  as  round. 
That  which  an  ordinary  spectator  would  take  for  the  eye,  is 
merely  an  opening  between  the  digitations :  the  mantle  is 
torn,  \nd  so  represented  as  to  mislead  the  spectator. 


Animal  of  Kaatilai  PompUius,  from  Rumphiw. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  Rumphius,  and  it  has 
much  more  merit  than  his  figure : — 

'The  fish  that  inhabits  this  shell  (the  Nautilus)  is  a 
species  of  Polypus  (i,e.  Cephalopod ;  iroXwiroiVt  Aristotle ; 
Poulpe,  French),  but  of  a  particular  aspect,  moulded  occorrl- 
ing  to  the  concavity  of  the  shell,  which  it  does  not  quite 
fill  when  it  holds  itself  retracted  therein. 

'  The  posterior  part  of  the  body  fits  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  while  the  superior  parts  (which  are  inferior  when 
the  animal  drags  itself  along  the  bottom)  are  flattened,  but 
also  rounded  off;  plaited,  and  of  cartilaginous  texture; 
coloured  with  brown  or  washed  with  red;  spotted  with 
blackish  marks,  which  run  one  into  another,  as  in  the 
Cuttle-fish  ( Veelvoef),  The  posterior  part  of  the  body,  which 
presses  against  the  shell  below  the  convexity  (kiel),  and 
which,  in  its  progression,  becomes  the  superior  part,  is  also 
a  little  cartilaginous,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  anterior 
parts,  which  are  covered  with  a  number  of  cavities  (wrat- 
ten). 

In  the  middle  of  these  parts,  in  firontof  the  head,  there  is 
a  considerable  lump  of  little  feet,  which  terminate  in  fleshy 
processes  laying  one  over  another,  and  which  cover  the 
mouth  on  each  side :  these  processes  are  formed  like  the 
hand  of  a  child.  The  largest,  or  those  which  are  exterior, 
are  terminated  by  twenty  of  these  fingers  or  little  feet, 
each  as  long  as  half  a  finger,  as  thick  as  a  straw,  round, 
smooth,  having  none  of  those  suckers  we  see  on  the  feet  of 
the  Cuttles,  but  a  little  flattened  or  divided  at  the  end. 
The  great  fleshy  processes  are  succeeded  by  others,  which 
are  shorter,  and  have  only  sixteen  fingers,  and  these  are 
followed  successively  by  others  still  shorter,  which  go  on 
covering  even  to  the  mouth. 

*The  animal  can  retract  or  elongate  these  fingers  at  will, 
for  they  not  only  serve  as  feet  to  creep  withal,  but  also  as 
hands  to  seize  his  prey  and  carry  it  to  the  mouth.  This 
mouth  is  armed  by  a  very  hooked  beak,  formed  like  that  of 
a  Coccatoo  or  a  Seacat  (Sepia?).  The  upper  beak  is  large, 
hooked,  dentated  on  the  edge ;  the  lower  beak  is  small, 
concealed,  or,  as  it  were,  shut  up  in  the  upper.  Both  sharp, 
and  calculated  to  pierce  flesh  (vleesch).  This  beak  is  hard 
^  bone,  and  its  colour  of  a  blackish-blue,  surrounded  by 
circular  lips  of  a  white  colour,  fleshy  or  parchment-like. 
These  are  produced  sometimes  so  as  to  cover  entirely  the 
^  beak,  which  at  other  times  is  almost  entirely  concealed  bv 
a  gelatinous  deposition,  and  by  the  multitude  of  feet  which 
surround  it,  so  tnat  it  cannot  be  seen  without  violent  means 
being  used. 


'  The  eyes  are  placed  a  little  low  down,  laterally  disposed, 
very  large,  large  as  beans,  without  an  inferior  eyelid,  pierced 
in  the  middle ;  but  we  cannot  find  the  lens  (oogappel),  they 
are  filled  with  dark-brown  blood. 

*  From  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  to  wit,  that  which  rests 
upon  the  last  partition,  goes  a  long  artery  (ader)  through 
all  the  partitions  and  through  all  the  chambers,  even  unto 
the  extremity  of  the  spire,  the  middle  hole  to  which  the 
fish  hangs  fast  to  the  shell :  excepting  this  part,  the  cham- 
bers are  entirely  empty,  and  it  breaks  readily  when  the  fish 
is  drawn  out.  Under  the  beak  (snuit)  is  a  half  pipetcanal) 
of  a  rounded  form,  one  side  rolled  over  the  other,  of  a 
whitish  flesh,  like  as  in  the  Sea-cat  (Sepia),  and  in  this  is 
concealed  a  sort  of  tongue.  It  is  most  likely  the  same 
canal  as  that  by  which  the  Zeekat  ejects  its  black  blood.' 
{RaiiteitKamer,  book  ii.) 

This  figure  and  description  warmed  the  imagination  of 
Denys  de  Montfort,  who  published  a  ludicrous  representa- 
tion of  the  supposed  animal  seated  in  its  shell,  and  expand- 
ing its  hand  or  sail.  This  has  been  copied  by  Shaw ;  and 
as  it  has  been  published  by  that  zoologist  in  his  Lectures,  we 
give  a  copy  of  the  monster,  which  was  meant  to  pass  cur- 
rent  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell. 


SuppoMd  animal  of  Nautllnt  POmptliuf.    (Denys  d«  Mont&irt  and  Shaw.) 

It  will  be  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  authors* 
and  to  inquire  whether  this  animal  was  known  to  them. 
After  reading  the  following  passages,  few  will  hesitate  to 
concede  that  it  was  known  to  the  father  of  natural  history. 

Aristotle  {Hist,  Nat,  iv.  1),  after  well  describing  the  dif- 
ferent lioXdKia  (naked  cephalopods),  says,  *  There  are 
also  two  Polypi  in  shells ;  one  is  called  by  some  Nautilus, 
and  hy  others  NauUcus,  It  is  like  the  Polypus;  but  its 
shell  resembles  a  hollow  comb  or  pecten,  and  is  not  attached. 
This  Polypus  ordinarily  feeds  near  the  shore ;  sometimes  it 
is  thrown  by  the  waves  on  the  dry  land,  and  the  shell  fall- 
ing from  it,  it  is  caught,  and  there  dies.  These  are  small, 
and  in  form  like  the  Bolit€eru€ '  (cephalopods  probably,  of 
the  form  of  which  Eledone  moschaia  is  ttie  type).  '  And 
the  other,'  continues  Aristotle, '  is  in  a  shell,  liKe  a  snail ; 
and  this  does  not  ^o  out  of  its  shell,  but  remains  in  it  like  a 
snail,  and  sometimes  stretches  forth  its  arms  (or  cirri, 
irXccr^vac)  externally.* 

The  first  of  these  Polypi  is  evidently  the  Nautilus  or 
Pompilus  of  Pliny  and  other  antient  writers,  the  ^yp- 
nauta  of  Linnaus  and  the  modems,  which  is  treated  of  in 
this  work  under  the  title  Paper  Nautilus. 

The  second,  to  which  the  term  Pomptlius  is  now  exclu- 
sively applied,  is,  as  evidently,  the  Nautilus  of  Lamarck,  to 
which  genus  alone  this  article  will  be  confined. 

Belon  figured  the  shell  of  the  animal,  now  termed  iVoti- 
tilus  Pompilius  (and  we  believe  that  his  figure  is  the  first 
that  appeared)  under  the  name  of  Nautilus  alter  seu  se^ 
eundus ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  [^^j^^lgfj  ^^aoquainted  ^ j^ 
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the  soft  parts.    JRondeletitu,  apparently  confounding  Aris 
tode*s  two  genera  of  Polype  se^ms  to  refer  the  animal  of 
the  Arst  to  the  shell  of  the  second ;  and  dwells  on  the  im- 
possibility of  so  delicate  and  feeble  an  animal  dragging 
about  so  heavy  a  shell. 

Gesner  relates  that  *  Jo.  Fauconerus,'  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  England,  formerly  gave  him  the  picture  of  a  Aath 
iilust  with  a  written  description  (by  letter).  This  description 
Gesner  gives ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  soft  parts 
there  described  may  have  been  those  of  Nautilus  POmpiliui 
(it  is  clear  that  the  shell  was) ;  but  the  account  is  so  ob- 
scure and  brief  that  there  is  room  for  doubt,  though  the 
term  velum  is  used,  which  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the 
pal  mated  arms  or  vela  of  the  other  kind. 

We  now  return  to  the  period  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  Rumphius's  figure ;  and  for  many  years  no  fiirther 
information  was  obtamed,  though  special  directions  were 
given  by  the  French  and  other  nations  to  collectors  to  be 
assiduous  in  procuring  the  soft  parts.  These  directions 
were  given  in  vain,  and  all  was  conjecture.  Fragments 
even  of  molluscous  animals  were  caught  at  and  published 
as  probable  parts  of  this  much  desired  animal ;  and  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  published  their  •  Description  d'un 
Fragment  de  Mollusque  inconnu,  presum6  Itre  celui  du 
Nauiile  ttamb6'  (Nautilus  Pompilius,  Linn.),  with  figures,  in 
the  '  Annales  des  Sciences  NaCurelles'  (vol.  20).  The  ma- 
terials are  not  sufficient  to  come  to  any  safe  conclusion  as  to 
the  animal,  of  which  the  fragment  was  a  part ;  but  it  mav 
now  be  confidently  denied  that  it  is  any  portion  of  the  soft 
parts  of  Nautilus  Pompilius,  The  parencnyma  of  the  frag- 
ment indeed  is  said  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
Firola  and  Carinaria.  This  firagment  is  preserved  at  Paris 
in  the  Jai-din  du  Roi. 

The  recovery  of  this  interesting  animal  was  reserved  for 
a  British  voyager ;  and  its  structure  has  been  demonstrated 
and  illustrated  by  Professor  Owen  in  a  most  masterly 
inaimer,  leaving  nothing  to  be  wished,  excepting  that  some 
fortunate  collector  may  speedily  capture  a  male  specimen, 
and  put  it  into  his  skilful  hands. 

Mr.  Grcorge  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lego  of  Surgeons,  thus  describes  the  capture  of  this  interest- 
ing animal  m  his  *  Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales,'  &c. : 
— •  It  was  on  the  24th  of  August,  1829  (calm  and  fine  wea- 
ther, ifaerraometor  at  noon  79**),  in  the  evening,  when  the 
ship  Sophia  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Marakini  Bay,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  island  of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  group,  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  that  something 
was  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ship ;  to  many  it  appeared  like  a  small  dead 
tortoise-shell  cat,  which  would  have  been  such  an  unusual 
object  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  the  boat 
which  was  alongside  the  ship  at  the  time  was  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  floating  object. 
On  approaching  near  it  was  observed  to  be  the  snell-fish 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus 
(Nautilus  Pompilius) ;  it  was  captured  and  brought  on 
board,  but  the  shell  was  shattered,  from  having  been  struck 
with  the  boat-hook  in  capturing  it,  as  the  animal  was  sink' 
ing  when  the  boat  approached,  and  had  it  not  been  so 
damaged  it  would  have  escaped.  I  extracted  the  fish  in  a 
perfect  state,  which  was  firmly  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
upper  cavity  of  the  shell.  On  being  hrought  on  board,  I 
observed  it  retract  the  tentacula  still  closer  than  before,  and 
this  was  the  only  sensation  of  vitality  it  gave  after  being 
caught ;  I  preserved  the  soft  parts  immediately  in  spirits, 
after  making  a  rude  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  its  form.  On 
breaking  the  lower  part  of  the  shell,  ^e  chambers  or  cavitiet 
were  found  filled  with  water.  The  hood  has  been  stated  by 
Dr.  Shaw  (Lectures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  165)  as  being  of  a  pale  rm- 
dish  purple  colour,  with  deeper  spots  and  variegations ;  the 
colour  however,  as  it  appeared  in  this  recent  specimen,  was 
of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  in  fact,  resembling  the  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  Koka  on  the  stained  doth  of  the  Tongatabu 
natives,  intermingled  with  white.  We  had  fine  weather; 
light  winds  and  calms  a  day  or  two  previous  to  this  animal 
being  caught.'  After  noticing  the  incorrectness  of  Shaw's 
figure  (which,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  was  copied  firom 
those  given  by  Denys  de  Montfort),  and  the  greater  general 
accuracy  of  that  of  Rumphius,  Mr.  White  informs  us  that 
this  species  is  called  Kika,  Lapia,  and  Krang  Modang  by 
the  natives  of  Amboyna ;  and  Bia  papeda,  Bia  cqfin,  by  the 
Malays.  He  then  adverts  to  another  instance  of  the  cap- 
ture of  this  animal,  by  an  officer  of  H.M.S.  Ariadne,  on  a 


reef  at  the  island  of  Pemba  near  Zanzibar,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  in  1824.  The  animal  was  not  floating  upon  the 
water,  but  was  in  a  hole  on  the  reef,  and  the  officer  did  not 
recollect  which  part  of  the  shell  was  uppermost  The  man- 
tle, like  a  thin  membrane,  covered  the  shell,  and  was  drawn 
in  as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  when  the  shell  was  displayed. 
'  I  and  others,*  said  this  officer  to  Mr.  Bennett,  *  when  it  was 
first  seen,  did  not  notice  it,  regarding  the  animal,  as  the 
membrane  enveloped  the  shell,  merely  as  a  piece  of  blub- 
ber ;  but  having  touched  it  by  accident,  the  membr&noiis 
covering  was  withdrawn,  and  we  soon  secured  our  beautiful 
prize.  The  fish  was  a  large  mass  attached  to  the  shell, 
which  we  soon  extracted  and  threw  away,  as  ute  only 
wanted  to  collect  shells.*  The  same  officer  compared  the 
mantle  to  what  he  had  subsequently  seen  covering  the 
shells  of  the  Harps  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  455J  and 
Cowries.  [Cypkxidm.]  Mr.  Bennett  states  that  a  sec- 
tion of  the  shell  captured  by  him  was  afterwards  made  on 
board,  but  none  of  the  appearances,  nor  whether  air  or 
water  was  contained  within,  could  be  recollected.  A  mate 
of  a  whaler,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  upon  the  Feejee 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  had  resided  among  that 
group  for  nearly  three  years,  told  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  had 
seen  the  shell  of  the  Pearly  NautiluSf  containing  the  living 
animal,  floating  on  the  water  near  one  of  the  islands.  He 
had  only  seen  two  living,  although  the  emp^  shells  were 
very  numerous  among  the  islands.  The  first  he  saw  when 
in  a  canoe  with  some  other  shipwrecked  Europeans ;  Jt  was 
then  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the  mouth 
of  the  shell  uppermost.  It  was  enveloped  in  the  mantle, 
which  extended  some  distance  upwards,  and  over  the 
whole  of  the  shell;  and  it  had  such  an  appearance  as 
caused  one  of  the  men  to  say,  *  There  is  a  large  piece  of 
blubber  upon  the  water.'  On  approaching  it  the  animal, 
retracting  the  mantle,  displayed  the  beautiful  striped  shell, 
and  sank  before  they  could  capture  it.  (G.  Bennett,  fVan- 
derings,  vol.  ii.) 

The  specimen  captured  by  Mr.  Bennett  is  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  CJoUege  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
and  has  produced  the  admirable  •  Memoir  on  the  Pearly 
Nautilus  (NauUlus  Pompilius,  Linn.),  with  illustrations  of 
its  external  form  and  internal  structure,*  published  by 
direction  of  the  council  of  the  college,  a  summary  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  external  form,  of  which  an  elaborate  description  is 
given,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  *  Memoii^ 
itself,  will  be  collected  from  the  fi3llowing  cut8»  which  are 
reduced  fi^}m  Professor  Owen's  figures. 


Naataat  FbrnpOias  (fenuOs)  u  the  prone  positfon,  with  ittlnfttUTal  nlitiea 
to  the  fheU  shown  by  a  Mction  of  that  part  in  outline.  (Heduced  fiom 
Owen.)  '     - 
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The  ume,  with  the  animal  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  shell  in  ontline,  cocpUnaiory 
of  the  parts,  on  a  larger  scale.    (Reduced  fh>m  Oweu.) 

an,  the  mnntle ;  b,  iu  dorsal  fold,  applied  to  the  involute  convexity  of  the 
shell ;  e,  its  fVee  anterior  margin ;  d,  the  oriflce  ibr  the  pasMige  of  the  funnel ; 
e,  the  couvexity  produced  by  the  ovarian  ghind  {  //.  the  horny  girdle  for  tlie 
adhesion  of  the  mantle  to  the  shell;  g,  the  horny  iMmine  coveting  the  extre* 
lAity  of  the  left  shell  muscle :  h,  a  pc^on  of  the  shell,  which  was  left  adhering 
to  this  muscle;  t.  the  membranous  tube  or  siphon,  which  traverses  the  testa- 
ceous tubes  in  the  cameruted  portion  of  the  shell ;  k,  the  funv^el ;  /.  tlie  left 
lateral  proccsji  of  the  Itiunel ;  m,  the  left  crus  or  pillar  of  the  funnri ;  a,  the 
hood,  or  Ugamento-muaeular  disk  that  surmounts  the  head ;  o  o,  the  exterior 
ditjitations  on  the  left  side ;  e',  the  larger  one,  with  a  papilkiee  snrfkce  like  that 
of  tiic  hood;  pp.  the  ditfited  ti'ntocles,  protruded  from  their  aheatha:  f*the 
KToove  which  Si>parates  the  hood  ftom  the  papillose  digitation;  rr,  the  oph- 
thalmic receptacles;  s.tlw  eye;  i;  its  peduncle;  a,  the  inferior  ridge,  or  rudl- 
mentiry  eyclxl ;  v.  the  ridge  running  from  this  to  w,  the  pupil ;  s»*,\ht  par- 
t;tioDS  of  tlie  chambers;  f/j/y,  the  septal  tubes,  which  give  passage  to  the 
anembraaottB  siphon ;  z,  tho  cSamber  of  occupation.    (Owen.)  .  . . 

Professor  Owen  thus  concludes  the  elaborate  description 
to  which  our  limits  have  compelled  us  to  refer  our  readers : 
— *  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  how 
considerable  are  the  external  differences  between  the  Pearly 
NatUilus  and  the  higher  Cephaloj)ods ;  nevertheless  its 
general  plan  of  organization  renders  its  claim  to  rank  with 
them  indisputable ;  and  as  its  locomotive  apparatus  is  con- 
fined to  the  head,  the  received  denomination  oif  the  class 
remains  undisturbed  by  its  admission.  The  inferior  or  ven- 
tral pair  of  labial  processes  I  consider  as  analogous  to  the 
superadded  pedunculated  arms  of  the  Cuttle-fish  and  Cala- 
mary,  which  also  come  off  more  internally  than  the  shorter 
arms,  and  are  approximated  or  united  at  their  bases  on  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  mouth.  The  other  pair  in  NcMtilus 
appear  to  result  from  a  higher  degree  of  organization  of  the 
part  analogous  to  the  external  lip  in  the  preceding  genera. 
The  curtailed  digitations  are  however  but  feeble  represen- 
tatives of  the  elongated  and  cotyligerotis  arms  of  the  Poulp 
or  Cuttle-fish ;  and  the  retractile  tentacles,  pedicellate  eyes, 
and  flattened  disk,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Rumphius,  is  applied  to  the  ground  m  the  progressive  mo- 
tions of  the  animal,  atteit  an  obvious  tendency  towards  the 
Gasteropoda.  And  while  tracing  these  examples  of  affinity 
with  the  different  and  heretofore  widelv  spread  groups  of 
Moilusca,  between  which  this  remarkable  form,  I  appre- 
hend, is  osculant,  there  may  also  be  perceived  in  the  whole 
of  this  singular  but  at  the  same  time  regular  and  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  the  palpigerous  organs  about  the 
mouth,  an  analogical  relation  to  the  higher  AnmUosa.^ 

Before  Mr.  Owen  enters  upon  the  Muacaiar  System, 
which  is  described  carefully  ana  in  detail,  he  notices  what 
I  he  aptly  terms  the  internal  skeleton  or  frame-work  from 
which  its  princi|)al  masses  take  their  origin.    Like  that  of 
the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  this  skeleton,  according  to 
Mr.  Owen,  is  cartilaginous,  yields  readily  to  the  knife,  and 
;  ki  texture  and  semitransparency  closely  resembles  the  car- 
jtilage  which  constitutes  the  skeleton  of  the  Skate.     In 
Sepia,  he  observes,  this  cartilaginous  pari  completely  encir- 
cles the  oesophagus,  and  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  that  tube  is 
dilated  into  a  lar^e  cavity,  which  contains  the  brain ;  but 
in  Nautilus  the  curcle  is  incomplete  behind,  and  the  brain 
I  i»  protected  only  by  its  membranous  sheath. 
I    Digestive  Systenh-^Tho  jaws  are  two^  endowed  with  a 


vertical  motion,  and  in  form  resembling  a  parrot's  bitt  re- 
versed, the  upper  mandible  being  encased  in  the  lower  when 
they  are  closea.  Posteriorly  they  are  adapted  to  a  muscular 
basis,  to  which  they  owe  their  motions.  *  Thus  far,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Owen,  Mhey  resemble  the  mandibles  of  the 
Dibranchiate  Cephalopods;  but  tliey  are  not  composed 
entirely  of  horny  matter,  nor  are  they  uniformly  of  a  brown 
or  black  colour,  their  extremities  being  of  a  dense  calcare- 
ous nature,  and  of  a  bluish-white  colour ;  they  are  also  less 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  the  oval  margins  of  the  lower  man- 
dible are  notched  and  dentated.*  They  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  in  the  Cuttle-flsh.  Mr.  Owen  proceeds  to  state 
that  the  calcareous  extremities  of  both  mandibles  are  of  a 
hardness  apparently  adequate  to  break  through  the  most 
dense  crustaceous  coverings,  or  even  shells  of  a  moderate 
thickness.  The  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  is  sharp- 
pointed,  and  solid  to  the  extent  of  five  lines  from  the  extre- 
mity ;  but  in  the  lower  one  the  calcareous  matter  is  depo- 
sited on  both  sides  of  a  thin  layer  of  the  black  horny  sub- 
stance, and  thus  a  combination  of  tough  with  dense  matter 
is  obtained,  which  much  diminishes  the  liability  to  fracture. 
This  mandible  is  also  more  hooked  than  the  upper  one,  but 
is  more  obtuse  at  the  end.  'It  seems,'  observes  Mr.  Owen, 
•from  its  denUted  margin,  evidently  intended  to  break 
through  hard  substances,  whilst  the  sharp  edges  of  the  beak 
of  the  Cuttlefish  better  adapt  it  for  cutting  and  lacerating 
the  soft  bodies  of  fish.'  In  the  particulars  here  stated  the 
mandibles  of  Nautilus  differ,  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  from 
those  of  every  other  known  species  of  recent  Cephalopods. 
The  circular  lip  which  surrounds  the  jaws  is  much  deeper 
than  in  the  Cuttle-fish,  and  the  jaws  are  provided  with  four 
retractor  muscles,  and  one  for  protrusion.  The  tongue  is 
large,  and  supported  by  an  oblong  horny  substance.  The 
fleshy  substance  is  produced  anteriorly,  and  forms  three 
caruncles,  which  are  very  soft  in  texture,  and  beset  by  nu- 
merous papillcB,  having  all  the  characters  of  a  perfect  organ 
of  taste.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  horny  substance  is 
embraced  by  a  pair  of  retractor  muscles,  which  arise  from 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  four  deli- 
cate retractor  or  depressor  muscles  are  inserted  into  the 
anterior  or  terminal  caruncle.  Behind  the  caruncles  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  encased  with  a  thin  layer  of  homy 
matter,  from  which  arise  four  longitudinal  rows  of  slender 
recurved  prickles  between  one  and  two  lines  in  length,  the 
same  in  number  as  the  labial  tentacles,  viz.  1 2.  There  is 
an  analogous  structure  in  the  Cephalopoda  and  in  many  of 
the  Gasteropoda.  '  The  necessity  of  such  a  structure,*  says 
Mr.  Owen,  *  becomes  very  apparent  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus, 
if,  as  Riraiphius  has  asserted,  it  creeps  with  the  shell  up- 
permost ;  since  in  that  case  the  tongue,  having  its  position 
reversed,  would  be  opposed  instead  of  being  assisted  b^  gra- 
vitation while  regulating  the  movements  of  the  food  m  the 
mouth.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Flamingo, 
which  turns  the  upper  mandible  to  the  ground  while  taking 
its  food,  the  tongue  is  similarly  armed  with  regularly  deve- 
loped recurved  spines,  calculated,  as  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus^ 
to  rake  the  alimentary  morsels  towards  the  fauces.'  [Fla- 
mingo, vol.  X.,  p.  293.J  Behind  the  homy  parts  the  tongue 
again  becomes  soft  and  papillose,  but  the  papillse  are  larger 
and  coarser.  The  only  traces  of  a  salivary  system  detected 
were  in  two  broad  fleshy  processes  projecting  forwards  firom 
the  sides  of  the  fauces :  tney  were  papillose,  and  perforated 
in  the  middle  of  their  inner  surfeces  by  a  small  aperture 
which  led  into  a  glandular  cavity  between  the  folds  of  the 
membrane,  and  from  these  cavities  an  opaque  whitish  sub- 
stance could  be  expressed.  In  the  Dibranchiate  Cevlialo- 
pods  these  glands  are  remarkably  developed.  The  alimen- 
tary canal,  which  was  filled  with  the  fragments  of  crusta- 
ceans, was  everywhere  connected  to  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen by  numerous  filaments ;  the  only  trace  of  a  mesen- 
tary  existed  between  the  last  two  portions  of  the  intestine, 
which  were  connected  together  by  the  ramifications  of  an 
artery  and  vein.  Among  the  crustaceous  fragments,  por- 
tions of  branchise,  claws,  and  palpi  were  distinctly  recog- 
nised, so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  belonged  to  a  Brachyurous  Decapod  of  a  hirsute  cha- 
racter, and  not  a  swimmer.  The  crop,  which  was  capacious 
and  pyrifbrm,  was  tensely  filled  with  these  fragments,  and 
Mr.  Owen  remarks  that  the  capability  of  propelling  such 
rude  and  angular  particles  through  a  narrow  canal  into  the 
gizzard  without  ruptiuing  the  tunics  of  the  preparatory 
cavity  is  not  one  of  the  least  extraordinary  examples  of  the  ^ 
powers  of  Living  matter.    The  gizzard  very  much  resembles  ^ 
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tbat  of  a  fowl,  as  it  does  in  Octopus.  A  globular  cavity 
oommunicates  with  the  intestine  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
pylorus,  and  its  reception  of  the  biliary  secretion  renders  it 
lu  some  measure  analogous  to  a  gall-bladder;  but  Mr.  Owen 
thinks  that  its  chief  use  is  probably  to  pour  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intestinal  canal  a  fluid  necessary  for 
digestion  ;  so  that,  like  the  laminated  and  spiral  caecum  of 
the  higher  Cephalopods,  and  the  pyloric  appenda|^s  of  fish, 
it  is  essentially  a  simple  form  of  pancreas.  The  interior  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  was  filled  with  smaller  frag- 
ments of  crustaceous  shell,  presented  a  few  longitudinal 
rugsB  and  slight  transverse  puckerings.  The  liver  is  bulky, 
and  extends  on  each  side  of  the  crop  from  the  oesophagus 
to  the  gizzard.  There  was  no  trace  of  structure  analogous 
to  the  ink-bag  of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods. 


Nautilnt  Pompiliui,  in  the  prone  podtion.  with  the  labial  procenea  and 
teutaclea,  tlie  mandiblea.  and  the  digestive  organs  displayed.  (Reduced  from 
Professor  Owen's  figure.) 

aa,  the  hood,  or  upper  part  of  the  oval  sheath,  luugitudioally  divided;  6  h, 
the  posterior  lobes  or  angles  of  the  hood ;  c  c.  tlie  ]K>8tariur  concavity  of  the 
hood;  dd,  the  ridge  in  tlie  same ;  ee,  tlie  cut  surfaces  of  the  above  parts ;  ff, 
the  internal  surface  of  the  oval  sheath ;  gg,\.\it  external  labial  processes  }  hk, 
U>e  external  labial  tentacles;  it.  the  internal  labial  processes;  kk,  the  in- 
ternal labial  tentacles;  /,  the  olfactory  laminoB;  mm,  the  circular  fHuged 
lip,  longitudinally  divided ;  n.  the  superior  mandible ;  o.  the  inferior  mandible : 
p,  the  muscular  basis  on  which  the  mandibles  arc  fixed  :  q  q,  the  superior  pair 
of  muscles  which  retract  the  jaws ;  r  r,  the  semicircular  muscle  which  protrudes 
the  jaws,  divided  longitudinally ;  «,  the  oesophagus;  t,  the  crop ;  «,  the  narrow 
canal  leading  to  o.  the  gizzard  i  w,  the  intestine ;  w',  the  terminal  fold  of  in- 
testine drawn  out  of  its  situation  \  x,  the  anus ;  y.  the  laminated  pancreatic 
bag  ;  X,  the  hver  ;  15,  a  branch  of  the  anterior  aorta,  wliich  ramifies  in  the 
membrane  connecting  the  two  portions  of  the  terminal  fold  of  the  intestine ; 

19,  the  contmuatbn  of  the  posterior  aorta  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  crop ; 

20,  its  bifnrcatiob  at  the  cesophagns,  to  form  a  vascular  circle  corresponding  to 
the  nervous  circle  round  that  IuIm  ;  SI  and  22,  arteries  of  the  crop,  gtxsard,  &c. 
(Owen.) 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Ck)llege  of  Surgeons  (/%y- 
sidogical  Series^  No.  499,  a.)  is  a  preparation  exhibiting 
the  crop,  gizzard,  and  laminated  pancreatic  pouch.  (See 
the  Catalogue,  vol.  i.) 

Circulating  and  Respiratory  System.— Owr  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  ^o  into  the  details  of  this  system  in  the 
Pearly  Nautilus,  mteresting  as  it  is.  The  respiratory  organs 
are  elongated  and  pyramidal,  and  have  the  same  laminated 
structure  and  symmetrical  disposition  as  in  the  cuttle-fish ; 
but  they  are/our  in  number,  being  disposed  two  on  either 
side,  and  each  pair  arising  by  a  common  peduncle  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mantle.  *  From  this  difference  in  the 
number  of  branchiee,  in  addition  to' the  other  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  iVatt/f7t«,'  says  Mr.  Owen,  •the  existence 
of  at  least  two  orders  of  the  class  Cephalopoda  is,  I  ima- 
gine, demonstrated;  and  the  denominations  of  these  orders 


might  conveniently  be  taken  from  the  modifications  of  the 
respiratory  system.  Assuming  therefore  that  it  is  common 
to  the  class  to  possess  branchisD  of  a  laminated  structure, 
svmmetric4illy  disposed,  and  concealed  'beneath  the  mantle, 
those  genera  which  possess  two  such  branchise  will  form  aa 
order  under  the  term  Dibranchiata,  and  the  Pearly  Nau- 
tilus and  other  cephalopods  with  shells  of  an  analogous 
formation,  a  second  order,  under  the  term  Tetabranchtata. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  expression '  Dibranchiate  cepha- 
lopods' has  been  made  use  of  in  this  memoir;  and  to  this 
group  most  of  the  characters  of  the  class,  as  given  by  the 
immortal  Cuvier  in  his  '  RSgne  Animal,*  exclusively  apper- 
tain.' 

The  preparation,  No.  900,  b.  {Physiological  Series)  in 
the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  exhibits  the  circu- 
lation and  respiratory  organs  of  the  species  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  branchial  vessels  are  continued  from  a 
series  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vena  cava.  They  are  four  in 
number,  corresponding  to  ihe  four  branchiae,  and  have  each 
three  clusters  of  glandular  follicles  appended  to  them,  repre- 
senting the  branchial  auricles.  The  blood,  after  circulating 
througn  the  branchisD,  is  returned  by  four  branchial  veins, 
which  open  into  the  four  corners  of  a  transversely  oblong 
ventricle.  This  has  been  laid  open  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  preparation  to  show  the  columnee  carnese  within.  The 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  system  in  two  arteries,  one  inferior 
and  large,  commencing  by  a  muscular  bulb,  the  other  supe- 
rior and  small,  which  is  seen  partially  injected  with  quick- 
silver. A  branch  of  this  artery  winds  over  the  ventricle, 
and  is  continued  downwards  into  the  membranous  siphon, 
and  a  white  bristle  is  passed  through  it  along  the  pericar- 
dium, and  through  one  of  the  apertures,  by  which  the  peri- 
cardium communicates  with  the  branchial  chamber.  It  is 
thus  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  siphon  has  an  outlet, 
and  on  the  supposition  that  the  chambers  of  the  shell  con- 
tain gas,  the  sinking  and  rising  of  the  Nautilus  maybe 
regulated  by  the  varying  proportions  of  gas  and  liquid  in 
the  chambered  part  of  the  shell.    {Cat,) 

We  must  refer  the  student  for  further  and  ample  infor- 
mation to  Mr. Owen's  'Memoir,'  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
plates  illustrating  it. 

Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Sense. — ^This  part  of  the 
system  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus  is  in  many  respects  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  though  it  is  ana- 
logous to  it.  *  The  part,'  says  Mr.  Owen,  *  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  brain  of  the  cuttle-fish,  is  neither  enlarged  nor 
lobulated,  nor  contained  in  a  cartilaginous  receptacle  ;  but 
is  a  simple  rounded  chord  or  commissure  placed  trans- 
versely above  the  oesophagus,  and  connected  at  its  extre- 
mities to  the  great  ganglions.  These  are  six  in  numba; 
are  disposed  symmetrically  about  the  oesophagus,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  central  commissure,  are  loosely  enveloped  in  a 
tough  membrane,  or  dura  mater.'  The  double  oesophageal 
collar  is  not  peculiar  to  Nautilus,  but  is  also  found  in  other 
Mollusks,  Aplysia  for  example ;  though  in  these  latter 
cases  the  suboesophageal  ganglions  being  more  remote,  the 
connecting  filaments  running  to  the  common  centre  above 
are  longer.  The  details  of  the  nervous  system  are  most 
clearly  explained  in  Mr.  Owen's  Memoir,  and  beautifully 
displayed  in  the  7th  plate.  In  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  the  preparation  (No.  1306,  a.  Physiological 
Series)  exhibits  the  head  and  anterior  or  muscular  part  of 
the  body  of  this  species  laid  open  longitudinally  along  the 
dorsal  aspect,  and  the  sides  divaricated  to  show  this  part  of 
the  system.  The  brain,  or  supraoesophageal  mass,  will  be 
seen  to  consist  of  a  transverse  chord-like  ganglion,  from  the 
ends  of  which  three  nervous  trunks  are  continued  on  each 
side.  The  anterior  pair  pass  downwards  and  forwards  by 
the  sides  of  the  oBsophagus  to  unite  below  it,  forming  a  gan- 
glion on  either  side ;  these  supply  the  digital  processes  and 
tentacles,  and  give  off  nerves  to  the  organ  of  smell  and  the 
funnel.  The  middle  and  superior  trunks  dilate  into  the 
optic  ganglions ;  the  )*etina,  which  terminates  that  of  the 
left  side,  is  shown.  The  posterior  chords  surround  the 
oesophagus  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  anterior  pair, 
forming  also  two  ganglionic  swellings,  from  which  the 
nerves  of  the  great  shell-muscles  and  those  of  the  viscera 
are  given  off;  the  latter  nerves  are  of  small  size,  and  are 
continued  down  by  the  side  of  the  great  perforated  vein, 
and  are  analogous  in  their  distribution  to  the  sympathetic 
nerves  and  par  vagum.    {Cat.,  vol.  iii.,  part  1.) 

Sight.— The  eye  of  the  Nautilus,  as  might  be  expected 
firom  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  brain,  is  less  com 
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plex  than  in  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods.  *  Indeed,' 
says  Mr.  Owen,  '  it  appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  simplest 
condition  that  the  organ  of  vision  can  assume  without  de- 
parting altogether  from  the  type  which  prevails  throughout 
the  higher  classes.  For  although  the  light  is  admitted  by 
a  single  orifice  into  a  globular  cavity  or  camera  obscura,  yet 
the  parts  which  regulate  the  admission  and  modify  the 
direction  of  the  impinging  rays  are  entirely  deficient.'  The 
eyes  are  not  situated  in  orbits,  but  are  attached  severally 
by  a  pedicle  to  the  side  of  the  head,  immediately  below  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  head.  This  attachment  to  a  muscular 
pedicle  gives  great  mobility  to  the  organ,  and  enables  the 
animal  easily  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  objects  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  Mr.  Owen  found  that  the  contents  of  the  globe 
had  escaped  by  the  pupil ;  but  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
on  satisfactory  grounds,  that  if  it  had  ever  contained  a  crys- 
tal! ine  lens,  it  must  have  been  very  small. 

Hearing. — Mr.  Owen  was  unable  to  detect  a  distinct 
organ  for  this  sense ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
there  does  exist  in  the  Nautilus  a  distinct  organ  of  passive 
smell,  formed  after  the  ty|)e  of  that  organ  in  the  inferior 
Vertebrata,  and  especially  in  fish. 

7a*/^.— The  structure  of  the  tongue  and  the  nerves  with 
which  it  is  supplied  indicate  a  considerable  development  of 
this  faculty ;  greater,  Mr.  Owen  seems  to  think,  than  the 
analogous  part  in  many  of  the  Vertebrata. 

Touch. — Mr.  Owen  observes  that  the  papillae  upon  that 
pai't  of  the  head  which  is  termed  the  hood,  if  they  could 
be  proved  to  be  endowed  with  nerves,  would  be  peculiar  to  it 
among  invertebrate  animals;  but  he  adds  that  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  tracing  the  ner\'es  in  the  substance 
of  the  sheath  renders  their  existence  as  nervous  papillce 
matter  of  conjecture  only.  The  numerous  tentacles  how- 
ever, soft  in  their  texture,  annulated  on  their  surface,  and 
well  supplied  with  nerves,  must  give  the  animal  an  ample 
enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

Generative  System.— Ax\sXoi\e  was  well  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  in  the  MaXacia ;  and  Mr.  Owen  remarks 
that  the  propriety  with  which  that  great  zoologist  classed 
this  animal,  although  it  was  covered  with  a  shell  to  which  it 
adhered  like  a  snail,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  dissection  of 
the  female,  upon  which  he  operated.  The  organs  consist  of 
an  ovary,  an  oviduct,  and,  as  in  the  Pectinibranchiate  Gas- 
teropods,  of  an  accessory  glandular  apparatus,  and  are  deli- 
neated in  the  eighth  plate  of  Mr.  Owen's  Memoir.  No. 
2651,  A.  in  the  Physiolo^cal  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  exhibits  these  organs.  The  single  ovary 
is  lodged  in  an  appropriate  peritoneal  sac  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  an  oblong,  compressed 
body,  convex  towards  the  lateral  aspect,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  having  two  surfaces  sloping  away  from  a  middle  longi- 
tudinal elevation.  Its  cavity  is  occupied  by  numerous  ovi- 
sacs of  difibrent  sizes,  the  largest  of  which  appear  to  have 
recently  discharged  their  contents.  They  present  an  elon- 
gated oval  figure,  and  are  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
ovarian  capsule,  while  the  other  floats  freely  in  the  ovarian 
cavity»  and  exhibits  the  rent  by  which  the  ovum  has  escaped. 
The  ovisacs  are  smooth  on  their  external  surface,  but  pre- 
sent internally  very  numerous  and  minute  wavy  folds.  They 
are  principally  attached  along  the  line  of  the  exterior  ele- 
vated ridge,  at  which  part  the  nutrient  vessels  penetrate  the 
ovary.  The  oviduct  is  single,  wide,  and  short ;  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  membranous  external  covering  of  the  ova- 
rium, the  thick  glandular  and  fibrous  tunic  of  which  pre- 
sents, at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ovarium,  a  distinct 
perforation  with  plicated  borders,  which  projects  into  the 
membranous  commencement  of  the  oviduct.  At  a  short 
distance  from  this  part  a  laminated  glandular  structure 
begins  to  be  developed  in  the  tunics  of  the  oviducts,  and 
increases  in  thickness  to  the  external  outlet  of  the  canal. 
The  eggs  doubtless  receive  an  outer  covering  from  this 
gland,  and  a  still  more  exterior  nidamental  coat,  with  pro- 
bably also  a  connecting  thread  from  the  large  laminated 
gland,  which  is  here  placed  over  the  oviduct.  This  organ  is 
situated,  like  the  nidamental  lamince  in  the  whelk,  in  the 
branchial  chamber ;  it  is  adherent  to  the  mantle,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  two  round  convexities  observable  in  the  entire 
animal,  in  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body  behind  the  infun- 
dibulum.  It  is  a  transversely  oblong,  trilobed  mass, 
composed  of  numerous  close-set  pectinated  laminse,  which 
are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  are  dis- 
posed in  three  groups,  forming  the  lobes  of  the  gland ;  the 
iamincB  of  the  larger  group  extend  transversely  across  the 
P,C.,  No.991, 


middle  line  of  the  body,  and  have  their  free  margins  unpro- 
tected by  a  membrane ;  but  the  two  smaller  symmetrical 
groups  have  these  margins  covered  by  a  thin  membrane, 
whicn  is  reflected  over  them  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  glandular  body ;  this  is  analogous  to  the  detached  lami- 
nated glands  observable  in  the  succeeding  preparations. 
{Cat.,  voh  iv.) 

Habits. — Rumphius  says  of  the  Nautilus,  *  When  he 
floats  on  the  water,  he  puts  out  his  head  and  all  his  barbs 
(tentacles),  and  spreads  them  upon  the  water,  with  the 
poop  (of  the  shell)  above  water;  but  at  the  bottom  he  creeps 
m  the  reverse  position,  with  his  boat  above  him,  and  with 
his  head  and  barbs  upon  the  ground,  making  a  tolerably 
quick  progress.  He  keeps  himself  chiefly  upon  the  ground, 
creeping  sometimes  also  into  the  nets  of  the  fishermen ;  but 
after  a  storm,  as  the  weather  becomes  calm,  they  are  seen 
in  troops  floating  on  the  water,  being  driven  up  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  waves:  whence  one  may  infer  that  they 
congregate  in  troops  at  the  bottom.  The  sailing  however 
is  not  of  long  continuance ;  for  having  taken  in  all  their 
tentacles,  they  upset  their  boat,  and  so  return  to  the  bottom.' 
( Rariteit'Kamer. ) 

Mr.  Owen,  who  quotes  this  passage,  observes  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  Pearly  Nautilus  is  covered  by  its  shell, 
and  its  close  attachment  to  it,  indicated  the  affinity  to  the 
Gasteropods  in  too  strong  a  manner  to  escape  the  penetra- 
tion of  Aristotle,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  directly  compares  it 
in  this  respect  to  a  snail ;  'and  the  general  resemblance,' 
says  Mr.Owen  in  continuation,  'must  have  been  sufficiently 
striking  when,  with  his  house  above  him  and  in  the  supine 
position,  he  makes  his  way  along  the  sand  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  rapidity.' 

We  here  give  representations  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  shells  of  two  species. 


Shell  of  Naatilas  Pompillus. 


Shell  of  Nautilus  wrobiculatns.  or  Umbilicated  NantUiu. 

The  genus  Nautilus  is  thus  characterised  by  Mr.  Owdh^ 
Body  oblong,  rounded  posteriorly,  terminated  by  a  slendei^ 
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tnembninaceons  tube.  Head  above  with  an  ambulatory 
diik.  ArtM  on  eaeh  side,  nineteen.  Tentactdiferfms  labial 
appendages  four,  disposed  around  the  mouth.  Tentacles 
(ninety-two !)  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  Ophthalmic,  lamellose,  on 
each  side  two ;  Brachial,  annulose,  on  each  side  twenty ; 
Labial,  annulose,  on  each  side  twenty-four.  The  whole 
body  laid  up  in  the  last  chamber  of  a  large  multilocular 
shell,  and  affixed  by  two  lateral  muscles.     [Tbtrabran- 

CHIATA.] 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus. — The  seas  of 
warm  climates,  especially  those  of  Asia  and  AfHca,  and  their 
islands,  Amboyna,  Zanzibar,  and  New  Guinea ;  and  the 
Pacific  and  Australian  Oceans. 

Fossil  Nautili. 

The  RhynchoUtes,  formerly  considered  to  be  the  beaks 
•f  birds,  are  now,  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  proved  to 
be  the  jaws  of  fossil  Nautili  and  Ammonites.  Blumenbach 
recognised  these  RhynchoUtes  9A  being  rather  the  mandibles 
of  Cephalopoda,  differing  from  all  recent  genera  then  dis- 
covered ;  and  M.  d'Orbiffny,  who  found  some  large  ones  in 
the  same  beds  with  the  shell  of  a  Nautilus  Gigas,  suspected 
that  those  RhynchoUtes  appertained  to  that  species. 

"We  here  give  figures  of  the  mandibles  or  beaks  of  the 
Nautilus  Pompilius,  the  structure  of  which  is  above  noticed, 
and  some  of  these  RhynchoUtes, 


2.  Mandible*  of  Nautilus  PompiVma.  a,  calcareous  extrvmity  of  upper  man- 
dible ;  b,  extended  internal  horny  laminn  of  the  smne ;  c,  notched  calcareous 
extremity  of  lower  mandible ;  d.  d,  external  homy  iaminas  of  the  same. 
3,  Upper  mandible,  abowiug  tlie  form  of  the  calcareous  exttemity,  nud  the 

{iroportions  of  the  external  and  internal  horny  lamiuiB.  4,  One-half  of  the 
ower  mandible,  showing  the  diflerent  proportions  of  the  two  horny  laminae, 
and  the  extension  of  the  homy  substance  at  a,  upon  which  the  calcareous 
matter  is  deposited)  a', the  internal  horay  lamina;  fr,  the  external  horny 
lamina.    Nat.  lise.    (Owen.) 


RhynchoUtes,  upper,  side,  and  inieraal  views. 
1.  Side  view  (mnschelkalk  of  Luaeville).     9,  Upper  view  (same  locality). 
3,  Upper  view   (lias  of  Lyme  Regis).     4,    Calcareoua  point  of  an  under 
maDdlblo,  internal  view,  from  LuneviUo.    (Buckland.) 

The  oolite  (Stonesfield),  and  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis  and 
Bath,  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  British  strata  wherein 
these  beak-stones  occur. 

Fossil  Nautili  occur  both  in  the  tertiary  and  subjacent 
strata.  M.  Deshayes  (Tables)  records  four  fossil  species 
(tertiary).  Dr.  Mantell  notices  Nautilus  imperialis,  from 
the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor;  N.  ele- 
gans,  from  the  chalk  (Lewes) ;  the  last-named  species  and 
N  fixpansus,  from  the  chalk  marl ;  N  incequalis,  from  the 
gault  or  Folkstone  marl  (Folkstone);  and  a  nameless 
species,  from  the  Shanklin  sand  (lower  green-sand).  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  {Yorkshire)  records  the  following i—iNT.  /t- 
neatus  (inferior  ooUle) ;  N.  astacoides  Oias) ;  ^'  hexagonus 
(Kelloways  rock) ;  N  annularis  (lias) ;  and  others  in  the 
Speeton  clay  and  Brandsby  slate.  Mr.  Lonsdale  (Oolitic 
District  qf  Bath)  enumerates  N.  lineatus  (lias) ;  and  A^. 
obesu$  (inferior  oolite).     Dr.  Fitton  {Strata  below  the 


Chalk)  records  Nautili  elegans,  inaqualis,  plicatus,  radia- 
tus,  simplex,  undulatus,  and  an  uncertain  species,  the  first- 
named  species  from  the  upper  and  the  rest  from  the  lower 
green-sand.  Mr.  Murohiion  {Silurian  System)  describes  and 
figures  one  species,  N,  undosus,  firom  the  Otradoc  sandstone. 
Dr.  Buckland,  wlu>»  in  his  '  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  gives 
a  note  describing  the  Modus  operandi  of  the  Nautilus 
Pompilius  in  swimming  and  sinking,  thus  concludes  bis 
observations  upon  the  afiinities  of  the  chambered  shells  of 
Cephalopads. 

*  It  results  from  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  zoological 
afiinities  between  living  and  extinct  species  of  chambered 
shells,  that  they  are  all  connected  by  one  plan  of  organixa- 
tion,  each  forming  a  link  in  the  common  chain  which 
unites  existing  species  with  those  that  prevailed  among  the 
earliest  conditions  of  life  upon  our  globe ;  and  all  attesting 
the  identit}'  of  the  design  that  has  effected  so  many  similar 
ends  through  such  a  variety  of  instruments,  the  principle 
of  whose  construction  is,  in  every  species,  fundamentally 
the  same. 

'Throughout  the  various  living  and  extinct  genera  of 
chambered  shells,  the  use  of  the  air-chambers  and  siphon, 
to  adjust  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animals  in  rising  and 
sinking,  appears  to  have  been  identical.  The  addition  of 
anew  transverse  plate  within  the  conical  shell  added  a 
new  air-chamber,  larger  than  the  preceding  one,  to  counter- 
balance the  increase  of  weight  that  attended  the  growth  of 
the  shell  and  body  of  these  animals. 

•  These  beautiful  arrangements  are,  and  ever  have  been, 
subservient  to  a  common  object,  viz.  the  construction  of 
hydraulic  instruments  of  essential  importance  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  creatures  destined  to  move  sometimes  at  the  bottom 
and  at  other  times  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  delicate  adjustments  whereby  the  same  principle  is 
extended  through  so  many  grades  and  modifications  of  a 
single  type,  show  the  uniform  and  constant  agency  of  some 
controlling  intelligence :  and  in  searching  for  the  origin  of 
so  much  method  and  regularity  amidst  variety,  the  mind 
can  only  rest,  when  it  has  passed  back,  through  the  subor- 
dinate series  of  second  causes,  to  that  great  first  cause, 
which  is  found  in  the  will  and  power  of  a  common  Creator.' 

♦^*  At  page  109  (right-hana  column)  of  this  article,  line 
20  from  the  top,  for  *  hand  *  read  *  hood.* 

NAVAL  ARCHITECrrURE.    [Ship.] 

NAVAN.    [Meath] 

NAVARETTE,  JUAN  HERNANDEZ,  was  born  at 
Logrono  in  Castile.  He  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
oiEl  Mudo,  from  having  been  rendered  deaf  and  dumb  by 
an  illness  in  the  third  year  of  his  age.  This  misfortune 
probably  led  to  the  choice  of  a  profession,  in  which  he  mad€ 
such  rapid  progress  in  the  school  of  Fr.  Vicente,  at  Ms- 
drid,  that  he  was  soon  nble  to  visit  Italy,  and  esY^eciallv 
to  study  at  Venice  the  works  of  Titian.  After  his  return  to 
Madria  in  1568,  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  for 
whom  he  painted  his  finest  works,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Escurial.  Among  them  are  a  small  picture  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  our  Saviour,  the  celebrated  *  Presepio,**  in  which  the 
principal  light  proceeds  from  the  infant,  the  *  St.  Hipno- 
lytus,  in  search  by  night  of  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence,'  and  a 
Holy  Family,  generally  considered  as  his  masterpiece,  in 
which  the  singularity  of  the  accessories  t  attracted  as  much 
notice  as  the  beauties  of  the  composition.  His  works  at 
Valencia,  Salamanca,  and  Estrella  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  preceding,  and  all  are  distinguished  by  a  brilliancy  of 
colouring  which  justly  gained  him  the  appellation  of  *  El 
Ticiano  Espanol.' 

He  died  in  1577,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

NAVARRE'TE  DOMINGO  FERNANDEZ,  a  learned 
Spanish  Dominican  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  sent  in 
1647  as  missionary  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  whence 
he  afterwards  proceeded  to  China,  where  he  remained  many 
years,  as  head  of  the  missions  of  his  order,  studying  at  the 
same  time  the  language  and  the  history  of  the  country.  He 
was  at  last  put  in  prison  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  but 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Macao,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  Europe  in  1673.  He  gave  to  the  pope  an  account  of  the 
missions  in  China,  in  which  he  exposed  the  latitudina- 
rianism  of  the  Jesuits  in  accommodating  themselves  to 

*  ProMpio,  a  stable ;  a  term  applied  by  Uie  .Spoaiards  to  Uiat  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  bom. 

t  A  cat,  a  dog.  and  a  partridf^.  They  wore  perhaps  the  eause  of  hia  betDf 
obliged  to  bind  hima«lf  in  a  contract  with  king  Phdip  not  to  introdim  cat% 
&c.,  afain  in  such  subjects:  '  Y  en  las  dichas  pintiuap  |iod  pongo,  gato,  m 
pcrro,  ni  otra  flgura  cjuc  sla  deshonesta.*  JXJ'pL  1  ^ 
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several  of  the  superstitions  of  the  natives,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  pretended  converts.  This  prac- 
tice had  already  been  denounced  by  Morales,  another 
Dominican,  and  condemned  by  a  papal  decree  of  the  12th 
of  September,  1645,  of  which  ]i|orale8  was  the  bearer  to 
China.  The  Jesuits  however,  having  obtained  from  Rome 
several  modifications  of  this  decree,  persisted  in  their  prao- 
tices,  which  Navarrete  himself  appears  to  have  winked  at 
while  in  China. 

On  his  return  in  1673,  Navarrete  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  pope.  In  1678  he  was  ap- 
}x)inted  archbishop  of  Santo  I>omingo  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

Navarrete  wrote  a  work  in  Spanish,  which  has  beoome 
very  scarce,  on  the  history  and  the  moral  and  political  con- 
dition of  China,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  at 
Madrid  in  1676;  but  the  second  volume,  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Dominicans  in  China,  is  said  to  have  been  suppressed  by 
the  Inquisition.  This  work  is  entitled  '  Tratados  historioos* 
politicos,  ethicos,  y  religiosos  de  la  Monarchia  de  China,' 
ful.,  Madrid,  1676.  It  contains  many  curious  particulars. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  are  several  decisions  and 
decrees  of  the  popes  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  Chi- 
nese missions. 

NAVARrNO,  called  Neocastro  by  the  Greeks,  a  small 
town  and  fortress  of  Morea,  built  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  about  five  miles  north  of  Modon,  and 
about  three  miles  measured  across  the  bay  from  old  Nava- 
rino,  which  is  a  ruined  town  with  an  old  fort  of  the  middle 
ages,  built  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  bay, 
near  the  site  of  antient  Pylos,  which,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  was  situated  on  the  promontory  Coryphasium.  But 
there  was  another  Pylos  in  Eleia,  and  a  third  one  in  Try- 
phylia,  and  all  three  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the 
Pylos  of  Nestor.  The  Messenian  Pylos  was  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants  in  the  second  Messenian  war.  It  seems  liowever 
to  have  revived  aft^wards,  and  Pauaanias  {Messen.,  36) 
speaks  of  it  as  an  inhabited  place,  and  mentions  a  temple, 
a  monument  of  Nestor,  and  other  antient  buildings  existing 
in  his  time,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain.  (Leake's  Morea,) 
The  island  of  Sphacteria,  or  Sphagia,  lies  across  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  and  adds  to  its  security,  rendering  it  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  the  Levant.  Sphacteria  is  known  in  antient 
history  for  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Lacedsemonians  by 
'  the  Athenians,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
'  (Thucyd.,  iv,  39.)  [Clbon.]  In  modern  times  the  bay  of 
^  Navarino  has  become  memorable  for  the  naval  battle  which 

^  •  took  place  on  the  20th  October,  1827,  between  the  French, 
English,  and  Russian  combined  fleet  on  one  side,  and  the 
^  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  which  was  anchored  in  the  b«y  on  the 
other.  The  English  had  three  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  the  French  three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
and  the  Russians  four  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates. 
The  Ottomans  had  three  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-five 
frigates,  besides  smaller  vessels.  Admiral  Codrington  had 
the  command  of  the  combined  fleet,  and  his  object  was 
to  oblige  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  evacuate  the  Morea.  After 
some  desultory  negotiations  and  some  evasions  on  the  part  of 
-  Ibrahim,  Admiral  Codrington  resolved  to  attack  Ibrahim's 
fleet.  After  a  warm  resistance,  the  Turco- Egyptians  were 
completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  three  ships  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  and  about  forty  or  fifty  smaller  vessels.  The 
rest  surrendered,  and  a  convention  followed  by  which 
Ibrahim  evacuated  the  Morea,  and  the  Greek  pnsoneis 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Egypt  were  restored  to  their  country. 
The  Egyptian  ships  which  had  not  been  destroyed  were 
returned  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  The  battle  of  Navarino 
decided  the  independence  of  Greece. 

The  justice  of  the  attack  made  by  the  combined  fleets  on 
the  Turco-Egyptians  at  Navarino  has  been  questioned  on 
the  ground  of  international  rights,  supposing  those  rights  to 
be  applicable  to  a  semi-barbarous  power  as  the  Turks  then 
were,  which  had  frenueutly  and  unscrupulously  violated 
them.  The  policy  of  the  attack  has  also  been  questioned  in 
reference  to  the  national  or  individual  interests  of  England 
and  France.  But  one  thing  may  be  safely  asserted  in  favour 
of  the  battle  of  Navarino :  it  fully  attained  the  object  for 
which  it  was  fought — the  emancipation  of  Greece.  Unlike 
many  other  battles  which  have  proved  a  useless  waste  of 
human  lives,  that  of  Navarino  established  the  independence 
of  a  country  and  put  an  end  to  a  murderous  warfare.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  compared  to  the  battles  of  Trafalgar 


and  Waterloo  in  our  own  times,  as  the  former  may  be  said 
to  have  put  an  end  the  maritime  contest  of  France  against 
England,  and  the  second  efiectually  terminated  the  Conti- 
nental war.  Before  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  Greeks  were 
obviously  unable  to  drive  the  Ottomans  and  Egyptians  out 
of  their  country,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  submit;  the  contest  had  lasted  seven  years, 
and  it  could  never  have  been  terminated  except  by  the  ex- 
termination or  transportation  of  the  Greek  population, 
measures  which  had  begun  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  a 
large  scale  by  Ibrahim  in  the  Morea.  But  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  whole  people  and  the  slavery  and  sale  of  the 
women  and  children  are  things  which  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

N  AVARRA  (Navarre),  a  kingdom  or  province  of  Spain, 
lying  between  41''  58'  and  43''  ir  N.  lat.,  and  between  43 
and  2®  27'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  France, 
on  the  east  by  Aragon,  on  the  south  by  the  province  of 
Soria  in  New  Castile,  and  on  the  west  by  the  provinces  of 
Guipuzcoa  and  Alava  in  Biscay.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular 
quadrilateral,  about  80  miles  in  extreme  length  firom  north 
to  south,  and  64  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
Its  area  is  nearly  2500  squaro  miles,  and  its  population  now 
271,000 ;  by  the  census  of  1788  it  was  estimated  at  288,000, 
of  whom  3550  were  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  9910  ser- 
vants, and  13,054  nobles. 

Three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  Navarre  are  mountain- 
ous; the  remaining  fourth  consists  of  a  few  large  val- 
leys and  some  small  fertile  plains.  The  grand  chain  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  forms  the  northern  frontier,  sends  off 
numerous  other  chains,  which  gradually  decrease  in  height 
as  they  approach  the  south.  The  loftiest  mountain,  Alto- 
biscar,  attains  the  height  of  5380  feet  above  the  sea.  Adi  is 
52 1 8  feet  high,  and  Alcorruni.  Ana,  and  La  Runa  are  all  con- 
siderably above  3000  feet  That  part  of  the  province  which 
borders  on  France  is  very  rugged,  barren,  and  thinly  peopled, 
excepting  however  the  valleys  of  Bastan*  Santistevan  de 
Lerin,  ai^  las  Cinco  Villas  de  Navarra  (Lesaoa  Vera,  Sum- 
billa,  Eohalar  y  Aranas),  a  rich  and  delicious  country.  The 
•outhem  part  it  much  more  level  and  fertile,  and  better 
inhabited. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Sbro,  which,  for  nearly  40 
miles,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province;  its 
tributaries  are  the  Borunda,  Sga,  Arga,  Aragon,  Irati, 
Salaxar,  and  Esea,  all  flowing  from  the  north ;  and  the 
Queilas  and  Alhama  from  the  south.  The  extreme  north 
of  the  province  is  watered  by  the  Bidasoa,  which  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  Fuen- 
terrabia.  Besides  these  rivers  Navarre  is  watered  by  innu- 
merable small  streams,  many  of  which,  being  ibrmed  wholly 
of  melted  snow,  are  dried  up  by  the  summer  heats.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  districts  is  exceedingly  cold  in 
winter,  and  rarely  subject  to  excessive  heat  in  summer ;  in 
the  south  it  is  far  more  genial,  and  highly  dehghtful  and 
salubrious.  The  soil  in  the  low  grounds  is  very  rich,  and 
susceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  it  has 
received :  there  is  also  much  fine  pasture-land.  The  prin« 
cipal  valleys  are,  Baxtan  in  the  north,  containing  fourteen 
villages  and  7500  inhabitants,  very  fertile  in  fruit  andmaize^ 
and  abounding  in  cattle ;  that  of  Roncesvalles,  renowned  in 
history  for  the  defeat  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers, 
in  778 ;  and  those  of  Lescou,  Roncalt  Baigorri,  Salaiar,  and 
Aezcoa. 

Navarre,  from  its  mountainous  character,  is  by  nature 
almost  isolated  firom  the  countries  around  iL  In  the 
northern  frontier  there  are  ten  passes;  the  five  principal 
are  those  of  Vera,  Maya,  Roncesvalles,  Ochagavia,  and 
Isava.  On  the  sides  of  Biscay  and  Aragon  the  approac^iea 
are  more  difficult  of  access ;  and  on  the  side  of  Outile  the 
deep  and  rapid  Ebro  forms  a  barrier  passable  only  by  the 
three  bridges  of  Logrono,  Lodosa,  and  Tudela«  The  roads 
which  traverse  the  province  are  excellent 

Of  the  geology  of  Navarre  little  is  known.  The  moun« 
tains  are  mostly  of  transition  and  secondary  rocks ;  jasper  a^ 
marbles  are  also  found.  There  are  many  mines  of  iron  and 
one  of  copper ;  one  also  of  rock-salt  near  Valtierra,  yielding 
annually  about  298,000  lbs.,  and  several  hot  springs. 

Forests  of  pines  (pinus  sylvestris)  cover  the  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  much  wood  is  cut  and  sent  down  by  the 
mountain  streams  to  the  Ebro,  by  which  it  is  floated  onward 
to  Aragon  and  Catalona.  The  other  principal  forest  trees 
are  the  oak,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  the  olive,  the  ohes- 
nut,  the  beech,  and  box.    The  forests  are  not  extensive,  yet 
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Navarre  yields  more  valuable  timber  than  any  other  pro- 
vince of  Spain.  Heaths,  ferns,  and  broom,  with  many 
aromatic  plants,  grow  on  the  mountains.  Of  grain  Na- 
varre yields  annually  3,452.800  bushels,  of  which  about 
2,053,550  are  of  wheat,  303,850  of  maize,  673,200  of  barley, 
308,000  of  oats,  70,850  of  rye,  and  the  remainder  of  spelt- 
wheat.  Of  vegetables  (including  chesnuts)  the  annual 
quantity  is  about  197,600  bushels,  of  which  the  principal 
part  are  broad  and  kidney  beans.  The  annual  produce  of 
hemp  is  600,000  lbs.,  of  flax  200,000  lbs.,  of  olive-oil  about 
130,000  c;allons,  and  of  wines,  which  are  excellent,  and  of 
various  descriptions,  about  10,500,000  gallons.  After  a  rich 
vintage  people  are  invited  by  the  public  crier  to  take  the  old 
wine  away  from  particular  vaults  gratis,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new.  The  old  wine  is  even  wasted  sometimes, 
and  allowed  to  run  down  the  streets.  A  small  quantity  of 
cyder  is  also  produced  in  the  Baztan  and  Cinco  Villas. 

According  to  Minano,  there  are  in  Navarre  about  38,000 
head  of  horned  cattle,  630,000  sheep,  70,000  goats,  32,000 
pigs,  and  26,000  mules.  The  annual  produce  of  wool 
amounts  to  1,412,000  lbs.  The  mountains  abound  in  game 
and  the  rivers  in  fish.    The  average  value  of  all  the  natural 

S reductions  of  Navarre,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, 
[iiiano  estimates  at  nearly  1,500,000/.  The  wild  animals 
are  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boars  in  the  Larraun  Mountain. 

The  manufactures  of  Navarre  are  inconsiderable.  There 
are  634  factories  of  coarse  linen,  319  of  woollen  cloth,  67  of 
leather,  12  of  soap,  30  of  iron,  and  of  brandy  the  quantity 
annually  distilled  averages  2,000,000  gallons.  Besides  these 
are  some  potteries,  a  royal  shot  and  shell  foundry,  and  some 
manufactories  of  Spanish  liquorice.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  the  average  value  of  manufactures 
was  142,600/.  per  annum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  produce,  natural  and  manufac- 
tured, is  consumed  in  the  province,  but  about  30,800 
English  bushels  of  grain,  a  little  oil,  half  the  wine,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wool,  and  two-thirds  of  the  iron  an- 
nually remain  unconsumed,  and  are  exported,  which  how- 
ever fall  very  far  short  in  amount  of  the  cottons  and  silks, 
cutlery,  tobacco,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  luxuries  imported, 
principally  from  France. 

Navai-re  is  divided  into  five  districts,  or  merindadeSt  as 
they  are  called,  viz.  that  of  Pamplona  in  the  north,  of 
Tudela  in  the  south,  Sangiiesa  in  the  east,  Estella  in  the 
west,  and  Olite  in  the  centre.  Bach  merindad  has  a  capital 
town  of  the  same  name.  The  kmgdom  contains  9  cities, 
145  towns,  675  villages,  with  a  total  of  38,289  houses.  It 
has  two  bishoprics,  those  of  Pamplona  and  Tudela ;  753 
parishes,  70  convents  and  hermitages,  1  university,  4  col- 
leges, and  12  hospitals. 

The  metropolis  is  Pamplona,  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Arga,  in  the  midst  of  a  small, 
fertile,  circular  plain,  called  La  Cuenca,  enclosed  by  lofty 
mountains.  It  was  antiently  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Na- 
varre, is  still  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the  province, 
the  seat  of  administration,  and  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of 
Burgos.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  wards,  and  contains  a  cathe- 
dral (a  neat  Gothic  edifice  of  great  antiquity,  disfigured  by 
a  modern  fa9ade),  4  parish  churches,  7  convents  of  monks 
and  2  of  nuns  (suppressed  in  1835,  because  under  the 
authority  of  the  queen),  a  royal  and  an  episcopal  palace, 
a  senate-house,  a  town-hall,  a  mint,  a  public  gm- 
nary,  a  university,  an  hospice,  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
theatre,  41  inns,  1632  private  houses,  and  a  population 
of  15,000.  The  city,  including  the  citadel,  measures  960 
yards  from  north  to  south,  and  1633  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
ill  built,  but  contains  a  few  handsome  houses ;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  well  paved,  and  kept  thoroughly  clean  by  means 
of  sewers.  There  are  3  large  and  3  small  squares,  in  the 
largest  of  which  bull-fights  are  occasionally  held,  6  public 
fountains,  and  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  mountain  of  Subiza,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. Pamplona  is  well  fortified ;  the  citadel  is  a  regular 
pentagon,  of  1000  feet  each  side:  it  was  budt  by  Philip  II. 
There  is  a  beautiful  promenade,  called  Taconera,  within  the 
walls,  and  three  others  without.  The  manufactures  of  Pam- 
plona are  very  trifling,  namely,  two  tanneries,  two  factories 
of  wax,  one  of  woollen  cloth,  and  one  of  guitar-strings,  be- 
sides a  paper-mill  and  six  corn-mills  on  the  Arga.  Its 
commerce  is  confined  to  the  importation  of  woollen  and 
silken  goods,  piincipally  from  England  and  France;  but 
some  cloth  is  imported  from  Castile,  serges  and  silk  from 
Axagon,  and  a  little  Indian  silk  from  Cataluna. 


nplona  is  called  Pompelon  by  Strabo  (161.  CasaubX 
adds,  •  as  if  it  might  be  Pompeiopolis,*  that  is,  the 
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city  of  Pompey.  The  people  are  calle'd  Pompelonenses 
by  Pliny  (iii.  3).  The  name  of  the  city  was  corrupted 
by  the  Arabs,  who  took  it^n  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  into  Bamblona.  In  778  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  French,  but  afterwards  rebuilt.  In  907  it  was  be* 
sieged  by  the  Moors,  and  in  1138  by  the  Castilians, 
but  on  both  occasions  it  maintained  a  successful  re- 
sistance. In  1277  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French.  In 
1512  it  was  blockaded  and  taken  by  the  duke  of  Alba,  ge- 
neral of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  1808  it  was  seized  lay 
the  French,  who  had  been  allowed  to  enter  as  friends ;  in 
1812  blockaded  by  Mina;  and  in  1813  it  capitulated  to  the 
allies  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  after  the  battle  of 
Vitoria. 

The  city  next  in  importance  is  Tudela,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  very 
fine  bridge  of  seventeen  arches  and  1200  feet  in  length.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  10  convents  (lately  suppressed),  2  hospi- 
tals, and  a  population  of  8150.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  well  cleansed ;  the  houses  are  lofty,  and 
all  contain  fountains.  About  two  miles  east  of  Tudela  is 
the  commencement  of  the  canal  of  Aragon,  which,  when 
finished,  will  connect  Navan-e  with  the  Mediterranean. 

The  other  cities  are — Estella,  a  town  lately  fortified  by  the 
Carlists,  with  4600  inhabitants,  recently  the  stronghold  of 
Don  Carlos ;  Olite,  with  5000  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its 
salubrious  climate,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Navarre ;  Corolla,  with  4000 ;  Tafalla,  with  2800 ;  and 
Sanguesa,  with  2500  inhabitants. 

The  political  constitution  and  laws  of  Navarre  are  still 
the  same  which  it  enjoyed  when  an  independent  monarchy, 
and  differ  altogether  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Spain.  It  is 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  presides  at  the  royal  council, 
the  supreme  tribunal  for  civil  and  criminal  causes.  The 
legislative  body  is  composed  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom :  the  clergy,  who  attend  bv  right  of  their  station  ; 
the  nobility,  by  riglit  of  birtli ;  and  the  deputies,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people.  Navarre  enjoys  also  peculiar  fiscal 
privileges. 

The  inhabitants  of  Navarre  are  tall,  well  made,  muscular* 
very  hardy  and  brave,  independent  in  spirit,  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  government  and  religion,  and  jealous  of 
their  privileges.  The  guerrilla  bands  under  Mina  proved 
most  formidable  opponents  to  the  French  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  Navarrese  are  also  grave  and  reserved, 
but  witty  and  shrewd,  obstinate  and  quarrelsome,  and  yet 
industrious  and  honest. 

dJastilian  is  the  general  language  of  the  province,  but  tho 
Basque,  or  a  mixture  of  these  two  languages  with  Frencb» 
is  spoken  in  some  districts. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Navarre  were  called  Vascones 
by  the  Romans.  In  a.d.  470  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Goths.  Early  in  the  eighth  century  Navarre  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  (Christian  inhabitants  who  had  fled 
to  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  resolving  to  expel  the  in- 
vaders, chose  a  noble  knight,  Gai'ci  Ximenez,  for  their 
chieftain  or  king;  and  thus  was  founded  the  monarchy  of 
Navarre.  His  family  became  extinct  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  Navarrese  then  elected  Inigo  San- 
chez, count  of  Bigorre,  in  the  hands  of  whose  descendants 
the  sceptre  of  Navarre  remained  for  five  centuries.  In 
1512  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  obtained  possession  of  that 
part  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Navarre  which  forms  the 
present  province,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Spanish  dominions, 
leaving  unconquered  the  portion  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  was  afterwards  united  by  Henri  IV. 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  is  now  known  as  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  On  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
Bonaparte.  Navarre  eminently  distinguished  itself  by 
its  obstinate  resistance:  and  it  has  recently  attracted 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  as  being,  with  Biscay,  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  civil  contest  between  Don  Carlos  and  Isabel 
II.  of  Spain. 

(M iiiano.  Die.  Geog. ;  Laborde,  Itincraire  Descriptif  de 
VEspagne ;  Antillon,  Geografia  de  Espana  y  Portugal^  1824; 
Bowles.  Introduccion  a  VHistoria  Natural  de  Espcma ; 
(Dook's  Sketches  in  Spain  ;  Mariana,  Historia  General  de 
Espana  ;  Condc's  Arabes,  &c.) 

NAVARRE,  BASSE.    [Pyrk'ne'es,  Basses.] 

NAVE.    [Church.]       .^.      ..y^iMMjn^ 

NAVXCELLA.    fNBidiBgfl.Jy^^^^^^^ 
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NAVIGATION.  [Compass;  Longitude  and  Lati- 
tude, Methods  of  finding;  Mbrcator's  Projection; 
Sailing.] 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.  [Ship  and  Shipping.] 
''  NAVIGATOR'S  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands,  situated 
in  the  Pacific,  between  10®  and  15°  S.  lat.  and  185°  and  195* 
£.  long.>  consists  of  nine  islands,  of  which  the  largest,  called 
Pola,  or  Chatam,  is  the  most  western.  It  is  twice  as  large 
as  Otahiti,  and  not  inferior  in  fertility  and  beauty.  From 
east  to  west  it  measures  about  45  miles.  Eastward  of  Pola 
are  Ojalava  and  Mouna,  which  are  hardly  inferior  in  size. 
The  other  six  islands  are  small.  They  all  appear  to  be 
volcanic ;  all  the  rocks  of  the  beach,  upon  which  the  sea 
breaks  with  such  force  as  to  throw  the  water  more  than 
fifty  feet  high,  are  only  pieces  of  lava,  rounded  basalts,  or  coral, 
by  which  the  islands  are  wholly  surrounded.  In  the  coral 
reefs  are  narrow  passages  for  boats.  Along  the  beach  are 
level  tracts,  but  at  some  distance  the  country  rises  into  hills 
and  mountains.  The  islands  are  clothed  even  to  the  very  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  with  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  are  very 
populous.  They  abound  in  pigs,  dogs,  fowls,  birds,  and  fish, 
[  and  the  lower  parts  are  covered  with  extensive  plantations  of 
guavas,  bananas,  and  other  fi*uits.  The  sugar-cane  ^rows 
spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  inha- 
^  bitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  speak  a  language 
I  which  is  a  dialect  of  that  used  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 
.  They  are  averse  to  the  visits  of  Europeans,  and  much  in- 
■  clined  to  quarrel  with  them.  (La  Perouse's  Voyage  round 
the  fVorld.) 

NAVY.  Before  we  describe  the  present  constitution  and 
force  of  the  British  navy,  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  that  vast  machine,  to  which  Eng- 
land is  so  much  indebted  for  the  power  and  prosperity 
which  she  enjoys,  commencing  with  the  origin  of  naval 
enterprise  among  our  barbarian  ancestors. 

All  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  navigiible 
^     rivers  possessed  from  the  earliest  period  vessels  of  a  rude 
'      construction.    But  these  were  so  inadequate  to  withstand 
the  winds  and  waves  in  our  northern  seas,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Probus.  a.d.  276-82,  that  the 
^     veil  of  terror  hanging  over  the  ocean  and  distant  voyages 
was  removed.    That  emperor,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of 
^     colonising  the  border  lands,  which  were  exhausted  by  war, 
^     with  people  from  the  crowded  countries  of  the  barbarians,  had 
'     carried  a  party  of  Franks  into  Pontus,  with*  a  view  of  defend- 
ing that  country  against  the  Alani.    Love  of  home  induced 
some  of  these  people  to  attempt  their  return ;  they  seized 
ships  on  the  Euxine,  and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Greece, 
Asia,  and  Sicily,  either  to  supply  their  wants  or  for  revenge: 
passing  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  veered  to  the  right, 
and  completed  their  voyage  by  disembarking  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.    From  this  voyage  we  may  date  the  origin  of 
nautical  enterprise.    The  Saxons  took  advantage  of  the  rich 
harvest  thus  opened  to  all  who  would  attack  the  Roman 
provinces  by  sea,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  to  such  an  extent 
I     as  to  oblige  the  Romans  to  establish  a  fleet  in  the  English 
Channel  to  repel  them.    After  the  Saxons  had  been  long 
in  possession  of  England,  they  lost  their  naval  arts,  and 
in  their  turn  became  a  prey  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Sea-kings,  Vikingr,  and  other  pirates.    We  have  no  record 
of  the  size  or  number  of  the  vessels  which  sustained  so 
many  conflicts  with  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century.  Alfred 
the  Great  was  the  founder  of  the  English  navy.     He  first 
perceived  the  necessity  of  a  fleet  to  protect  the  coasts  from 
the  swarms  of  pirates  in  the  northern  seas.    A  slight  ad- 
t     vantage  gained  by  some  ships  of  his  over  the  Danes,  in  876, 
induced  him  to  build  long  ships  and  galleys,  which,  as  his 
countrymen   were    not  competent   to  manage  them,  he 
r     manned  with  such  piratical  foreigners  as  he  could  engage. 
After  he  had  driven  out  the  Danes,  he  applied  his  talents 
(     to  improve  his  ships,  and  built  vessels  higher,  longer,  and 
I     swifter  than  before,  son^e  rowing  thirty  pairs  of  oars,  others 
;    more.    Ethelred  made  a  law  that  whoever  was  lord  of  310 
r    hydes  of  land  should  furnish  and  build  one  vessel  for  the 
service  of  the  country. 

William  the  Conqueror  established  the  Cinque  Ports, 
<  and  gave  them  certain  privileges  on  condition  of  their  fur- 
nishing 52  ships  for  15  aays,  in  case  of  emergency.  King 
John  daimed  for  England  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and 
'  declared  that  all  ships  belonging  to  foreign  nations,  which 
should  refuse  to  strike  to  the  British  flag,  should  be  deemed 
fair  and  lawful  prize.  In  the  year  1293,  an  English  sailor 
having  been  killed  in  a  French  port,  war  ensued,  which  it 


was  agreed  to  settle  by  a  naval  action,  which  was  fought  in 
the  middle  of  the  Channel,  and  the  English,  being  victorious, 
carried  off  above  250  sail.  In  1340,  when  King  Edward  III. 
with  240  ships  was  on  his  voyage  to  Flanders,  he  fell  in 
with  and  completely  defeated,  off  Sluys.  the  French  fleet  of 
400  sail,  manned  with  40,000  men.  The  same  monarch 
blockaded  Brest  with  730  sail,  containing  15,000  men. 
Many  of  the  ships  composing  these  fleets  were  Genoese 
and  Venetian  mercenaries,  but  they  must  have  been  very 
small,  and  the  numbers  of  ships  and  men  are  probably  ex- 
aggerated. Henry  V.  had  something  of  a  navy,  for  we  find 
among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  a  grant  under  his  hand  of 
annuities  to  *  the  maistres  of  certaine  of  our  owne  grete 
shippes,  carrakes,  barges,  and  ballyngers.*  Henry  VII., 
who  succeeded  in  1485,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  king 
who  thought  of  providing  a  naval  force  which  might  be  at 
all  times  ready  for  the  service  of  the  state.  He  built  the 
Great  Harry,  properly  speaking  the  first  ship  of  the  royal 
navy ;  she  cost  15,000/.,  and  was  accidentally  burnt  in  1553. 
Henry  VHL  perfected  the  designs  of  his  father.  He  con- 
stituted the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Office,  established  the 
Trinity  House,  and  the  dockyards  of  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
and  Portsmouth;  appointed  regular  salaries  for  the  ad- 
mirals, captains,  and  sailors ;  and  made  the  sea  service  a 
distinct  profession :  he  also  made  laws  for  the  planting  and 
preservation  of  timber.  In  1512,  when  a  fleet  was  fitted 
out  against  France,  under  Sir  Edward  Howard,  lord-high- 
admiral,  the  following  allowances  were  made : — 
For  his  own  diet,  maintenance,  wages,  and  s.  d, 
rewards,  per  diem         .  •  .10      0 

Each  captain  for  ditto,  ditto  •  .16 

Every  soldier,  mariner,  and  gunner,  for  his 

wages  per  lunar  month  .  .50 

And  for  his  victuals  .  .  .50 

The  ships  uf  this  period  were  high,  unwieldy,  and  narrow; 
their  guns  were  close  to  the  water,  and  they  had  loAy  poops 
and  prows,  like  Chinese  junks,  insomuch  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  informs  us  *  that  the  Mary  Rose,  a  goodly  ship  of 
the  largest  size,  by  a  little  sway  of  the  ship  in  casting  about, 
her  ports  being  within  16  inches  of  the  water,  was  overset 
and  sunk.'  This  took  place  at  Spithead  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  most  of  her  officers  and  crew  were  drowned. 
The  Henri  Grace  de  Dieu,  the  largest  ship  built  in  this 
reign,  is  said  to  have  measured  above  1000  tons.  At  the 
death  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  was  1 2,000 
tons.  Elizabeth  increased  the  navy  greatly.  The  fleet 
which  met  the  Spanish  Armada  numbered  1 76  ships,  manned 
by  14,996  men ;  but  these  were  not  all  'shippes  royal,'  for 
she  encouraged  the  merchants  to  build  large  ships,  which 
on  occasion  were  converted  into  ships  of  war,  and  rated 
at  50  to  1 00  tons  more  than  they  measured.  She  raised  the 
wages  of  seamen  to  10  shillings  per  month.  Signals  were 
first  used  in  this  reign  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
ships.  In  1603  the  navy  had  42  ships,  measuring  1 7,000  tons. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  lived  the  first  able  and  scientific  naval 
architect,  Phineas  Pett,  and  the  king  had  the  good  sense  to 
encourage  him.  Pett  introduced  a  better  system  of  building, 
and  relieved  the  ships  of  much  of  their  top  hamper.  Before 
the  civil  wars  broke  out,  Charles  I.  built  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas,  of  100  guns,  and  measuring  1637  tons.  In  this 
reign  the  navy  was  first  divided  into  rates  and  classes. 
Cromwell  found  the  navy  much  reduced,  but  his  energy  re- 
stored it,  and  he  left  154  sail,  measuring  57,643  tons,  of 
which  one- third  w^re  two-deckers.  Cromwell  first  laid  be- 
fore parliament  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  navy,  and 
obtained  400,000/.  per  annum  for  that  purpose.  The  navy 
flourished  under  Charles  II.,  with  the  duke  of  York  at  its 
head,  assisted  by  Samuel  Pepys,  as  secretary,  until  1673, 
when  the  duke's  inability  to  take  the  test  oath  caused  his 
retirement,  and  the  king's  pecuniary  difficulties  leading 
him  to  neglect  the  navy,  it  fell  into  decay.  The  duke  of 
York  was  recalled  to  his  post  in  1684,  and  at  his  accession 
in  the  following  year  there  were  179  vessels,  measuring 
103,558  tons.  James  II.,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  took  active 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  navy ;  he  suspended 
the  Navy  Board,  and  appointed  a  new  commission,  with 
which  he  joined  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  the  best  naval  archi- 
tect of  the  time,  who  essentially  improved  the  ships  of  the 
line  by  copying  from  a  French  model.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum  were  set  apart  for  naval  purposes, 
and  so  diligent  were  the  commissioners  that  at  the  Revolu- 
tion the  fleet  was  in  excellent  condition,  with  sea  stores 
complete  for  eight  months  for  eaoj^jf^^y  The  force  ^fla^ 
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1 54  Tessels,  carrying  6930  gunt,  and  42»000  men,  whereof 
nine  were  flret-rates. 

King  William  immediately  on  being  placed  on  the  throne 
went  to  war  with  France,  whoae  navy  was  then  very  power- 
ful; in  1681  it  consisted  of  179  vessels  of  all  sorU,  carrying 
7080  guns,  besides  30  galleys.  An  act  was  passed  in  his 
second  year,  for  building  30  ships,  to  carry  60,  70,  and  80 
guns  respectively.  The  dockyard  at  Hamoaie,  out  of  which 
has  since  grown  the  considerable  town  of  Devonport,  which 
now  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  was  then  esta- 
blisbed.  Queen  Anne  found  at  her  accession  the  navy  to 
consist  of  272  vessels,  measuring  159,020  tons,  but  this  esti* 
mate  includes  hulks,  hoys,  and  other  vessels  not  carrying 
guns.  In  1704  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  destructive 
storms  ever  known  took  place.  It  began  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  did  not  attain  its  greatest  height  till  the 
27th.  The  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  destroyed,  no  less 
than  10  menof-war  were  totally  lost,  and  many  more  were 
driven  on  shore  and  damaged.  All  measures  adding  to  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the  navv  were  exceedingly  popular 
during  this  reign.  We  find  at  the  death  of  Anne  in  1714, 
that  the  number  of  ships  was  less,  but  the  tonnage  in- 
creased, being  ships  198,  guns  10,600,  tons  156,640.  The 
parliamentary  vote  of  that  year  was  245,700/.  and  10,000  sea- 
men and  marines.  During  the  first  four  years  of  George  I., 
large  sums  were  voted  for  the  extraordinary  repairs  which 
were  required  after  the  long  war.  A  new  establishment  of 
guns  also  was  ordered  in  this  reign.  The  navy  remained 
stationary  till  1739,  when  hostilities  commenced  against 
Spain,  and  the  navy  was  augmented,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  classes,  and  the  dimensions  of  several  classes  were 
enlarged.  War  broke  out  with  France  in  1744,  at  which 
period  there  were  128  sail  of  the  line.  At  this  time  all  prizes 
taken  by  H.M.'s  ships  were  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
the  captoi-s.  In  1 747  a  naval  uniform  was  first  established. 
The  navy  increased  vastly  during  this  war,  in  which  35  sail 
of  the  line  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  English.  George 
III.  at  his  accession  found  the  navy  to  consist  of, 

'^'P'  "''t^X  and  «nde-r   III}  — ««  »«''>»^  *»- 

The  vote  for  the  year  1760  was  432,629/.,  and  70,000  sea- 
men and  marines.  In  the  short  war  of  1762,  20  sail  of  the 
line  were  added  to  the  navy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  American 
revolutionary  war  it  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Sail  of  the  lino     • 
Under      .     •     • 


2J3}  about  500,000  tons. 


The  navy  was  kept  in  a  high  state  of  preparation,  and  when, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  the  French  republic  declared 
war  against  England,  this  country  was  not  unprepared.  A 
period  now  commences  in  which  the  gigantic  efforts  made 
oy  England,  and  the  protection  necessary  for  a  mercantile 
marine,  which  almost  monopolised  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  raised  the  British  navy  to  such  a  height  as  to  enable 
it  single  handed  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
against  all  other  navies  combined.  Sir  Charles  Middleton, 
afterwards  Lord  Barham,  had,  when  comptroller  of  the 
navy  in  1783,  established  the  regulation  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  stores,  sails,  &c.  should  be  laid  by  for  each  ship 
in  ordinary ;  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of 
war  there  were  54  sail  of  the  line  and  146  smaller  vessels 
at  sea.  The  vote  for  the  service  of  the  navy  was  5,525,331/.. 
85,000  seamen  and  marines.  The  navy  of  France  had  never 
been  so  powerful:  it  amounted  to  above  200  vessels,  of 
which  82  were  of  the  line  and  71  in  addition  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  built.  The  Englbh  had  about  115 
sail  of  the  line  fit  for  service,  but  the  majority  of  the  French 
ships  were  larger  and  finer,  and  carried  heavier  guns  on 
their  lower  or  principal  battery.  The  following  abstract  will 
show  the  losses  on  both  sides  up  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
exclusive  of  the  casual  losses. 

Captured.       Destroyed, 
British  ships  of  the  line    .5 

Smaller  vessels      .37  9 

Total      .     . 

French  ships  of  the  line 
Dutch  do. 

Spanish         do. 
Danish  do. 


42 

9 

32 

11 

18 

0 

6 

5 

2 

0 

French  smaller  Tessels 
Dutch  do. 

Spanish         do. 


C«plure4. 
.     266 
.        62 
.        57 


44 

6 

10 


Total       443  76 

Thii  estimate  does  not  include  807  privateers,  chiefly  French, 
taken  and  destroyed.  Of  the  above,  SO  sail  of  the  lino  tod 
94  under  that  lixe  were  added  to  the  British  navy. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens  preparations  for  war  were 
actively  eontinued  on  both  sides,  and  the  declaration  on  the 
part  of  England  was  made  in  the  month  of  May,  1803,  at 
which  time  the  navy  was  of  the  following  force,  as  eompared 
with  1793:— 

8Mpi  or  Hat.  Under.  Tom. 

1793     •     «     153     •     «     411      •     •     402,555 
1803     •     .     189     .      .     781      .      .     650,976 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  increase,  there  were  not  so 
many  line^of-battle  ships  fit  for  sea  at  the  latter  as  at  the 
fbrmer  period  by  about  ten.  The  French  ibrce  in  senrioe* 
able  hue-of-battle  ships  in  March,  1803,  was  66,  the  British 
111.  During  this  war  thore  were  employed  from  100,000 
to  120,000  seamen  and  marines  till  1810,  when  the  number 
was  increased  to  145,000.  There  were  about  100  sail  of  the 
line,  150  frigates,  and  above  200  sloops,  besides  small  armed 
vessels,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  500  sail  of  pen- 
dants constantly  employed.  The  following  abstract  shows 
the  losses  on  each  side  auring  the  war  :— 

Captured.       DMtrojcd. 

British— Ships  of  line  \        0  0 

Unaet    •        •      83  7 


Enemies'-^Ships  of  line 
Under 


83 
55 
79 


14 

23 


134  37 

of  which  33  sail  of  the  line  and  68  imder  were  added  to 
the  British  navy. 

In  Greorge  Ill.'s  reigu  the  dockyard  of  Pembroke  was 
established. 

The  parliamentary  vote  for  the  service  of  the  naTy« 
1839-40,  was  as  follows:— 


58 


16 


Officers 

Petty  do. 
Seamen  • 


Marines 


3,40a 

3,998 

12,846 

20,244 
9,000 


For  the  effective  service  £3,492,132 
For  the  non-effective  do.  1 ,488,22 1 
Other  departments,  viz., 

convicts  and  transport 

of  troops  .        •        •        217,158 


29,244  Total  charge      .     £5,197,511 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  force  of  the  British 
navy  at  three  distinct  periods,  vis. :  the  breaking  out  ol  the 
French  revolutionary  war ;  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the 
peaee ;  and  the  present  time :  also  Uie  disposition  of  the 
British  naval  force  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  naval 
force  of  other  countries  possessing  a  navy. 


*  101793  *he  foitfih-nUMOBtiv^doekafenMdputof  ihelhMoriMittlo. 

t  Of  uieae  ■team-Tossels  only  wyea  meta  to  be  adavt^i  for  war;  tke  f- 
noduder  are  employed  In  carryinc  despatches,  txoopi.  &c.  Tliere  are  besides  30 
steamers,  uot  entei«d  here,  whicD  are  employed  in  the  packet-service  in  Great 
Britain. 

t  There  oif  «ko  123  iloope  fitted  for  foreign  packeUk  whose  station  b  al 
FolmouMi* 
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STATION. 


Partsmoutk      •         • 
Flymuuih         .         • 
Rivers  Thames  &  Medwa; 
Meditenan«iui         . 
Nonh  America  and  West 

Indies  •        • 

Sooth  Ameriea 
Boat  Indies      .        • 
Cane  of  Good  Hope-  and 

Coast  of  AfVica    . 
Lisbon    . 

Lakes  of  Canada  . 
Surveying  .  • 
Particular  Serriee  • 
Troop  Ships  •  • 
Packets  .         •        • 


Total  in  ConmiaaioD    • 
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America  has 
The  French 


contmeted  Ibr  a  snpply  of  timber  to  build  IL  ships  of  tlw  line, 
steam-vcsscls  in  the  packet  service  are  armed  with  heavy  guns. 
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9 

Holland  has  104  gnn-boats;  Denmark,  67 ;  Sweden,  337. 

Until  the  Restoration  thera  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  precise  dlTision  into  classes;  nor  nare  we  anj 
account  of  the  armament  of  ships;  at  that  time  certain 
ships  were  ordered  io  be  built  to  carry  the  following  :«— 


14  Bate. 
730  men. 

26 


DeacTiption  of  Ouns. 

Cannon  ^  42  pounders 

Demicannon= 32  pounders  .. 

Culverinsr:  1 8  pounders  28 

Demi  do.  =12  pounders  •  • 

Sakers  =  6  pounders  28 

Forecastle         •         •  4 

Quarter-deck    .         »  12 

3-pounder8        ,         .  2 

Total  n  umber  of  guns  100 


2nd  Rate. 
S60  men. 


26 
26 


26 

10 
2 

90 


3nl1Ute. 
470  men. 

26 

26 
•  • 

4 
10 

4 

70 


There  was  however  no  uniformity  preserved;  and  in 
*  745  a  committee  was  appointed,  which  recommended  cer- 
fain  changes  in  the  rating  and  arming,  which  however  were 
not  adhered  to  any  more  than  the  former  systems.  At  the 
peace  the  Board  of  Admiralty  represented  this  to  the 


Prince  Regent  in  a  memorial.  The  present  establishment  of 
rates  and  classes  was  fixed  by  order  in  council,  February, 
1817:— 
Class  I.— Rated  ships : 

First-rate,  comprising  all  three-decked  ships. 
Second.    One  of  Her  Majesty's  yachts,  and  all  two- 
decked  ships  whose  war-coniplements  consist  of  700 
men  and  upwards. 
Third.    Her    Majesty's  other   yachts,  and   all    ships 

whose  complements  are  from  600  to  700. 
Fourth.     Ships  whose  complements  are  from  400  to 


600. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Class  II. 


Ships  whose  complements  are  from  250  to  400 
Ships  under  250. 
Sloops  and  bomb>vessels. 
AH  such  vessels  as  are  commanded  by  a  commander. 
Class  III.    All  other  smaller  vessels,  such  as  are  com- 
manded by  lieutenants,  or  other  inferior  officers. 

Table  showing  the  armament  of  a  ship  of  each  class,  and 
the  weight  of  metal. 
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Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  British  ships,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  materials  composing  them,  especially  during  the 
present  century.  As  France  and  Spain  enlarged  their  ships, 
the  English  were  obliged  to  do  the  same ;  while  from  many 
of  their  ships  added  to  the  English  navy  we  greatly  im- 
proved our  models.  The  following  view  of  the  increase  .qU 
the  size  of  first-rates  will  demonstrate  this  point :  JSJ^  IV 
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Yaar.  Tonnnge  of  Pirtt-IUtof. 

1677  .  .  1500  to  1600 

1720  .  .  1800 

1745  .  .  2000 

1795         .  .         2350,  the  Ville  de  Paris. 

1808  .  •         2616,  Caledonia. 

1839  .  .         3100,  Victoria,  and  3 

others  building. 
There  is  now  a  frigate  of  greater  tonnage  than  the  first- 
rate  of  1745,  viz.  the  Vernon,  of  2080  tons,  and  50  guns. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  the  improvements  in 
naval  architecture.  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  late  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  introduced  the  circular  bow  and  stem,  the  svstem 
of  diagonal  timbering  or  bracing,  whereby  the  strength  and 
durability  of  our  ships  are  so  immensely  increased;  the 
method  of  scarfing  short  pieces,  by  which  the  delay  and 
difficulty  often  attendant  on  the  procuring  of  crooked  timber 
are  avoided;  the  making  frigate-timber  applicable  to  the 
building  of  line-of  battle  ships,  by  the  use  of  a  circular  coak, 
or  dowel,  instead  of  chocks,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of 
about  1000/.  in  the  building  of  a  74-gun  ship,  and  the  use 
of  iron  knees,  by  which  he  effected  an  immense  saving  of 
timber  and  space. 

Sir  William  Symonds,  now  surveyor  of  the  navy,  has 
effected  a  still  further  economy  of  space  by  removing  the 
chocks  behind  the  iron  knees,  and  using  metal  diagonal 
braces  instead  of  wood.  In  latter  years  the  various  naval 
architects,  Sir  R.  Seppings,  Captains  Hayes  and  Symonds, 
R.N.,  and  Professor  Inman,  have  been  permitted  to  try 
their  respective  systems  in  various  experimental  squadrons, 
composed  of  vessels  built  under  their  directions ;  and  al- 
though many  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  merits  of  each, 
there  can  be  but  one  with  regard  to  the  general  advantage 
arising  to  the  science  of  naval  architecture,  so  long  ne- 
glected. A  school  for  shipwright  apprentices  was  esta- 
blished at  Portsmouth,  which,  after  producing  more  officers 
than  could  be  provided  for,  was  broken  up.  Our  ships, 
those  at  least  built  of  oak— for  we  have  not  yet  worn  out  a 
ship  built  of  teak— do  not  seem  to  be  as  durable  as  in 
former  times.  The  Royal  William,  of  100  guns,  which 
bore  the  flag  of  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  at  Spithead  in  1813, 
and  was  shortly  after  broken  up,  was  built  in  the  year  1719. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  built  in  1637,  was  repaired  in 
1684,  when  all  the  antient  timber  was  so  hard  that  it  was 
difficult  to  work  it.  It  was  the  practice  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  Staffordshire  especially,  to  bark  timber 
standing,  and  to  let  it  remain  in  that  state  for  a  time  to 
season.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  was  built  of  such  timber. 
The  Achilles,  60,  was  built  by  contract  in  1757,  of  timber 
barked  in  the  spring  and  felled  in  the  next  winter :  she  was 
docked  in  1770,  and  found  exceedingly  sound,  and  was  sold 
1784,  because  she  was  too  small  for  the  line-of-battle.  The 
Hawke  sloop  was  built  in  1793.  Half  of  this  vessel  was 
built  of  timber  barked  in  1787,  and  felled  in  1790;  the 
other  half  of  timber  felled  in  the  usual  manner  from  the 
same  soil  and  neighbourhood.  In  1803  she  was  so  decayed 
that  she  was  taken  to  pieces ;  both  sides  appear  to  have  been 
equally  decayed. 

The  government  of  the  navy  is  vested  in  the  lord-high- 
adrairal,  which  office  has  been  in  commission  since  the  Re- 
volution, with  the  exception  of  two  short  pefiods,  1707-8  and 
1827-8,  when  it  was  held  respectively  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  and  his  late  majesty  when  duke  of  Clarence.  At 
present  the  Board  consists  of  a  First  Lord,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  and  five  junior  lords.  By  their  orders  all 
ships  are  built,  sold,  or  broken  up;  commissioned,  em- 
ployed, and  paid  off.  All  appointments  and  promotions  are 
made  or  approved  by  them  ;  all  honours,  pensions,  and  gra- 
tuities are  granted  on  their  recommendation.  All  orders 
for  the  payment  of  naval  monies  are  made  by  them ;  they 
prepare  the  navy  estimates,  and  lay  them  before  parliament. 
The  civil  departments  of  the  admiralty  are  directed  by  the 
surveyor  of  the  navy,  accountant-general,  storekeeper- 
general,  comptroller  of  victualling,  and  physician-general. 
"*  The  navy  is  composed  of  two  bodies  of  men — seamen  and 
marines. 
There  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  petty  officers. 
The  commissioned  officers  are  flag-officers,  captains,  com- 
manders, and  lieutenants. 

Flag-officers  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  and 
rank  and  command  in  the  order  here  following: — 
Admirals  of  the  fleet 
Admirals  of  the  red,  white,  blue  gquadrons. 


Vice-admirals  of  the  red,  white,  blue  squadrons. 
Rear-admirals  of  the  red,  white,  blue  squadrons. 
There  are  superannuated  and  retired  rear-admirals,  who 
enjoy  the  rank  and  pay,  but  do  not  rise. 

The  admiral  of  the  fleet,  when  in  command,  bears  the 
union  flag  at  the  main-top-gallant-mast  The  other  flag- 
officers  bear  a  square  flag  of  the  colour  of  their  squadron 
at  the  main,  fore,  or  mizen  top-gallant-mast,  according  to 
their  rank. 

The  flag-officer  holding  the  chief  command  of  a  fleet  or 
squadron  employed  within  certain  geographical  limits, 
termed  a  station,  is  called  a  commander-in-chief.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  conduct  of  the  fleet  under 
his  orders;  he  disposes  of  the  vessels  composing  it  in  such 
manner  as  will  be  most  advantageous  for  the  service  ;  but 
without  some  especial  necessity  he  is  never  to  send  one 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  station.  All  vacancies  in  ships 
under  his  orders  which  are  caused  by  death  or  dismissal 
from  the  service  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  are  in 
his  gift. 

A  temporary  rank  is  given  to  captains  called  commodore ; 
they  are  of  two  classes ;  the  first  class  having  the  pay  and 
allowance  of  a  rear-admiral,  with  a  captain  under  him ;  they 
bear  a  broad  pendant,  but  must  strike  it  in  the  presence  of  a 
senior  captain.  Captains  and  commanders  are  appointed  to 
command  her  majesty's  ships,  except  when  the  latter  are 
appointed  to  flag-ships  and  ships  of  the  line,  under  a  regu- 
lation of  his  late  majesty  when  lord-high-admiral ;  in  which 
case  they  must  have  served  three  years  in  command  of  a 
sloop  or  as  first-lieutenant  of  a  rated  ship. 

When  a  captain  or  commander  is  ordered  to  commission 
a  ship,  he  does  so  by  hoisting  a  long  pendant,  having  a  St 
George's  cross  on  a  white  field  next  the  mast,  and  a  fly  of 
the  colour  of  the  Admiral's  flag  under  whose  orders  he  is 
placed.  No  vessels,  except  such  as  belong  to  her  majesty, 
or  are  hired  for  her  service,  and  commanded  by  a  naval 
officer,  are  entitled  to  wear  this  pendant.  The  ship  being 
commissioned,  a  hulk,  or  receiving  ship,  is  allotted  for  the 
use  of  the  crew  while  fitting  for  sea ;  a  party  of  marines, 
commanded  in  rated  ships  by  a  commissioned  officer,  is  sent 
on  board ;  seamen  are  entered  as  they  volunteer,  on  being  re- 
ported fit  for  the  service  after  examination  by  the  surgeon ; 
stores  are  demanded  as  required,  and  the  sea-stores,  pro- 
visions, and  water  stowed  away.  When  ready  for  sea,  the 
ordnance  and  powder  are  received  on  board;  the  crew  are 
paid  two  months*  wages  in  advance,  and  the  ship  only  waits 
the  sailing  orders  from  the  admiralty  to  proceed  to  her  desti- 
nation. The  duty  of  the  captain  as  regards  the  books  and 
accounts  is  regulated  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  the  interior 
arrangements  and  discipline  depend  mainly  on  himself,  in 
which  he  has  for  his  guidance  the  act  22  Geo.  IL,  called 
the  Articles  of  War,  and  the  General  Printed  Instructions 
issued  by  the  Admiralty.  All  muster  and  pay  books,  &c 
are  signed  by  the  captain,  commander,  or  senior  lieutenant 
master,  and  purser,  or  other  officer  in  whose  charge  the 
stores  in  question  may  be  placed.  A  commander  must  have 
been  employed  on  actual  service  and  full  pay  for  one  com- 
plete year  to  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain. 

The  senior  lieutenant  is  nominated  by  the  captain,  and 
has  under  his  direction  the  whole  management  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  ship ;  indeed 
on  the  qualifications  of  this  officer  must  in  a  great  measure 
depend  the  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency.  The  other  lieu- 
tenants take  the  watch  by  turns,  during  which  time  they 
have  charge  and  command  of  the  ship ;  they  are  never  to 
quit  the  deck  without  being  relieved.  The  watches  are 
periods  of  four  hours,  except  that  from  four  to  eight  p.m  , 
which  is  divided  into  two,  called  the  dog-watches.  No 
mate  is  eligible  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  until  he  has  ser^'ed 
six  complete  years  in  the  navy,  has  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  passed  in  seamanship  and  navigation. 

A  lieutenant  must  have  served  two  complete  years  at  sea 
to  qualify  him  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander.  The 
warrant  and  petty  officers  take  rank  and  command  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  table  of  pay,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions here  following: — 
Masters,         N  Mates, 

Secretaries,  Rank  with.        Second  Masters, 

Physicians,     I  but    subordi-        Assistant  Surgeons, 
Chaplains,      /  nate  to  Lieu-        Gunners, 
Surgeons,         tenants.  Boatswains, 
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of  whom,  masters,  males,  second-masters,  gunners,  boat- 
swains, carpenters,  and  take  military  command. 

The  master  has  charge  and  stowage  of  the  holds ;  a  ge- 
neral charge  of  stores  and  store-rooms,  over  the  gunner, 
boatswain,  and  carpenter ;  and  navi||;ates  the  ship  under  the 
directions  of  the  captain.  Secretaries  are  appointed  by  the 
(lag-officer  whom  tney  serve. 

Chaplains  must  be  in  priesfs  orders  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  purser  has  charge  of  the  provisions,  and  the  issuing 
of  them,  also  of  the  slop  clothing,  soap,  and  tobacco ;  he 
enters  into  a  penal  bond  with  sureties  for  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Mates  are  midshipmen  who,  having  passed  the  exanoina- 
tion  qualifying  them  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  receive  a 
warrant  from  the  captain ;  their  rank  and  command  cease 
on  their  discharge  or  the  ship  being  paid  off. 

Gunners,  boatswains,  and  carpenters  must  have  served  a 
complete  year  as  petty  officers  before  they  can  be  promoted. 
The  gunner  has  charge  of  all  ordnance  stores ;  the  boat- 
swain, of  all  the  sails,  rope,  and  rigging ;  the  carpenter,  of 
of  all  stores  in  his  department,  and  is  also  to  see  the  ports 
secure  and  water-tight,  and  to  sound  the  well  daily,  and 
have  the  pumps  in  order  for  service. 

In  the  event  of  the  command  of  a  sbip  devolving  on  petty 
officers,  they  are  to  take  rank  and  command  as  ihey  stand 
in  the  table  of  pay,  except  the  following,  who  are  not  to 
take  command : — 

Schoolmasters,  Masters-at-arms, 

Clerks,  Ship's  corporals. 

Midshipmen  are  rated  by  the  captain,  being  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  having  served  two  years  as  volunteer  of  the 
first-class,  or  three  in  any  other  capacity ;  they  are  appointed 
by  the  captain,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty, 
only  one  fresh  entry  into  the  service  being  allowed  in  each 
ship.    They  have  no  specific  duties. 

Schoolmasters  must  pass  an  examination  to  qualify  them 
for  that  situation. 

Cooks,  Ropemaker, 

Masters-at-arms,  Caulkers, 

Sail  makers,  Coopers, 

are  appointed  by  warrant  firom  the  Admiralty  or  commander- 
in-chief. 

The  crew  of  a  ship  consists  of  petty  officers,  able  seamen, 
ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  boys,  and  marines.  In  time  of 
peace  the  whole  crew  are  entered  voluntarily ;  during  war, 
the  very  superior  rate  of  wages  which  the  merchants  are 
compelled  to  give,  renders  the  press  inevitable.  The  follow- 
ing persons  are  exempt  from  it,  and  no  seaman  can  be  im- 
pressed except  by  an  officer  having  a  press- warrant : — 

Masters  of  merchant  vessels ; 

Mates  of  those  above  50  tons ; 

Boatswains  and  carpenters  of  vessels  of  100  tons  and  up- 
wards; 

Men  belonging  to  craft  of  all  kinds  employed  in  the  navy, 
victualling,  ordnance,  excise,  customs,  and  post-office  ; 

Watermen  belonging  to  the  insurance  offices  in  London 
and  Westminster ; 

All  men  above  55  or  under  18  years  of  age ; 

Apprentices  not  having  used  the  sea  before  the  date  of 
their  indentures,  and  not  more  than  three  years  from  the 
said  date ; 

Landsmen  not  having  served  at  sea  full  two  years ; 

Harpooners,  line-managers,  steerers,  and  all  seamen  and 
mariners  who  have  entered  the  Greenland  and  southern 
whale-fisheries. 

The  best  seamen  are  rated  petty  officers  by  the  captain ; 
they  are  of  two  classes,  distinguished  by  a  crown  and  anchor 
for  the  first  class,  and  an  anchor  for  the  second,  worked  in 
white  cloth  upon  the  left  arm ;  they  have  an  increase  of  pay, 
and  are  not  amenable  to  corporal  punishment  while  hold- 
ing that  rank. 

There  is  a  supply  of  boys  to  the  navy  from  the  asylum  at 
Greenwich  and  from  the  Marine  Society,  but  many  more  are 
brought  into  the  navy  by  volunteering.  Every  ship,  accord- 
ing to  her  rate  or  class,  bears  a  certain  number  of  marines, 
as  part  of  her  complement.    [Marine.] 

For  the  due  maintenance  of  that  discipline  without  which 
the  navy  would  be  powerless,  the  captain  or  commander 
of  every  ship  or  vessel  is  authorised  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment on  any  seaman,  marine,  or  boy,  by  warrant  under 
his  hand.  Courts-martial  are  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  and 
commanders-in-chief. 
P.  C,  No.  992. 
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The  fbllowing  abstract  shows  the  daily  allowance  of  pro- 
visions to  every  person  in  the  fleet : — 

Fresh  meat,  1  lb.  Soft  bread,  1 1  lb. 

Vegetables,   ilb.  Beer,  1  gallon. 

When  the  above  are  not  issued,  the  following  :— 
Salt  beef.  J  lb.)  (Salt  pork,  I  lb. 

and  /alternately<  and 

Flour,       I  lb.  J 
Biscuit,  lib. 
Spirits,  i  pint,  or  wine,  1  pint;  and,  whether  on  fresh 

or  salt  provisions. 
Cocoa.  1  oz.  Vinegar,  i  pintl       , , 

Tea,  i  oz.  Oatmeal,  *  pintr  ^^''*^- 

Sugar,  I^oz. 
A  portion  of  the  flour  may  be  exchanged  for  a  proportion 
of  suet  and  raisins ;  and  after  14  days  on  salt  provisions, 
lemon-juice  is  allowed  in  addition. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  full-pay  of  every 
officer  and  seaman  in  each  class  of  her  Majesty*s  ships,  and 
the  half-pay  of  all  officers  entitled  to  the  same : — 

FttU-P«y.  II«lf-P«y. 

£.   *.   d,  £.    #.  rf. 

Admiral  of  the  fleet     .         .600  330 

Admiml     .          .         .          .500  220 

Vice-admiral      .         .         .400  1   12     6 

Rear-admiral      .         .         .300  150 

Commodore  of  first  class  and 

captain  of  the  fleet  .         .300  of  their  rank. 

Master  of  the  fleet       .         .     0  10  U  0     0     o 

Physician  of  less  than  three 

years      .         .          .         .110  0  10     6 

Physician  of  less  than    ten 

years      ,         .         .          .     1  11     6  0  15     0 

Physician  of  more  than  ten 

years      .         .         .         .220  110 

Secretary  to  admiral  of  fleet.     17     4  0     0    0 

Secretary  to  admiral  com- 
mander-in-chief      .         .     1     1  U  0    0    0 

Secretary  to  vice  or  rear  ad- 
miral commander-in-chief.     0  16     5  0    0    0 

Secretary  to  a  junior  flag- 
officer  or  commodore         .082  000 

Full- Pay. 

s,   d. 
Two    clerks    to  secretaries   of  com- 
manders-in-chief, each .         .         .34  per  diem. 
One  clerk  to  junior  flag-officers  .29        „ 

Admiral's  coxswain  •         •         .19,, 

Admiral's  steward      1 

Admiral's  cook  >     .         •         .12        „ 

Admiral's  domestics*) 
•The  number  of  these  ratings  are,  for  the 

Admiral  of  the  fleet  .         .         .         12 

Admiral 10 

Vice-admiral 7 

Rear-admiral  or  commodore  of  1st  class        5 
Captain  of  the  fleet  ...  3 

In  flag-ships  all  the  lieutenants  (including  one  extra  as 
flag-lieutenant)  are  allowed  6rf.  per  diem  additional  pay. 
Surgeons  are  paid  according  to  their  length  of  service. 

Per  Diem. 

£.  #.  d. 
Of  less  than  six  years'  service  .         .         0  10     0 

Of  more  than  six  and  less  than  ten  .         0  110 

Of  more  than  ten  and  less  than  twenty  .  0  14  0 
Ofmore  than  twenty  .  .  .  .  0  18  0 
Surgeons  of  hospital-ships      .         .         .        0  18    0 

Ha(f'Pay. 

Captains.  per  Diem. 

s.  d. 

To  each  of  the  first  100  on  the  list  in  seniority     14    6 

To  the  next  150  .  .  .  .      12     6 

To  the  remainder      .  .  .  .     10    6 

Commanders. 
To  the  first  150  .  .  •  .      10     0 

To  the  rest    .  .  •  •  .86 

Lieutenants. 
To  the  first  300  .  .  .  .70 

To  the  next  700 


To  the  remainder 
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Royal  Marines.    [Marine.] 
Masters. 
To  each  of  the  first  100 
To  the  next  200         . 
To  the  remainder,  having  served  5  years  in  the 
navy  .... 

Surgeons. 
Of  six  years'  service 
Under  that  time 

Assistant- Surgeons. 
Three  years*  service 
Two  years'     .... 
Dispensers 

Chaplains. 
After  eight  years  at  sea  or  ten  in  harbour 
For  eacn  year's  subsequent  service,  Qd.  per 
diem  till  it  reach 


FcT  Diem. 
8,     d. 


Pursers. 

To  the  first  ]00  .  .  .  .60 

To  the  next  200         .  .  .  .50 

To  the  remainder       .  .  .  .40 

Naval  Instructoi-s  and  Schoolmasters. 
Two  years'  service      .  .  .  .20 

Three  years'  do.  .  •  .  .30 

The  following   table  shows  the  number  of  officers  for 
active  service  at  three  periods  since  the  peace : — 


5     0 


5     0 


10     0 


Ktak.  1816.  1880.  tt». 

Admirals  .     •      •     •  65  41  33 

Vice-adroiraU      •     .  6B  62  53 

Rear-admirals      •     «  76  65  64 

Captaini    ....  848  853  687 

Commanders  ...  80SI  902  809 

Lieutenants    .     .     .         3886         3564        2822 
Masters     ....  694  523  456 

Surgeons         ...  951  731  COl 

Assistant-Surgeons    .  462  358  360 

Pursers      .      ,     .      .  957  644  560 

Chaplains        ...  62  64  29 

There  are  19  naval  instructors  and  schoolmasters  ap- 
pointed under  regulations  issued  May  1st,  1837,  who  receive 
6/.  14^.  per  lunar  month,  and  30/.  per  annum  bounty,  and 
5/.  a-year  from  each  young  gentleman  who  shall  receive  in- 
struction from  him.  An  additional  rating  of  first-class 
petty-officers  is  also  allowed,  called  '  seamen's  schoolmaster 
There  are  at  present  56  retired  rear-admirals  and  8 
retired  captains ;  1 00  retired  commanders  under  order  in 
council  of  30th  January,  1816,  and  181  under  order  in 
council  November  1st,  1830.  There  are  7  naval  Knights 
of  Windsor,  9  superannuated  masters,  11  physicians,  81 
retired  surgeons,  40  retired  chaplains,  and,  in  the  above 
table,  there  are  138  surgeons  and  27  masters  unfit  inactive 
service:  of  the  lieutenants,  probably  not  many  more  than 
1000  are  fit  for  active  service. 
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FirslRnte. 
Pay  per 
Meusrcn. 

Serond 

Rale. 

Pay  per 

Mensem. 

Third 

Rate. 

Pay  per 

Mensem. 

FonrlU 

Rate. 

Pay  per 

Mensem. 

Fiftli 

Rale. 

P«y  per 

Mensem. 

Sixth 

Rale. 

Pay  per 

Mensem. 

Sloops. 

Bombs. 
Pay  per 
Mensem. 

RmDks  and  Kalings. 

100  Men 

and 
npwardt. 
Pay  per 
Men«em. 

Under  100 

Men. 

Pay  per 

Men«em. 

Gao-bri^&, 

ScbooneiB. 

Cullers. 

Pavper 

MQUwm. 

£    s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s,  d. 

£  9,  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£   s,  d. 

£     *.  d. 

£     S.d, 

Captain   .... 

61      7  4'53   14  0 

46     0  8 

38     7  o;30   13  8 

26   17  0 

Commander      . 

23     0  4  23     0  4 

■23     0  4 

,      ^ 

•     . 

^ 

23     0  4 

23     0  4!23     0  4 

First  Lieutenant,  of  7  years' 

standing        .         . 
All  other  Lieutenants 

11   10  Oil    10  0 

11    10  0 

9     4  0    9     4  0 

9     4  0 

9     4  0 

9     4  0 

9     4  0 

9     4  0 

9     4  0 

9     4  0 

11    10   0 

Master     .... 

13     0  8  12     5  4 

n    10  0 

10   14  8 

9     4  0 

8     8  8 

7   13  4 

7   13  4 

7  13  4 

7   <3  4 

Chaplain 

12     5  4  12     5  4 

12     5  4 

12     5  4 

12     5  4 

Surgeon 

see  ante 

Purser     .... 

7     0  0 

in  all 

Naval  Instructor 

sec  ante 

Mates      .         .         •         • 

3   18  8 

in  all 

Second  Master 

5     9  4 

do. 

Assistant-Surgeon     . 

9     4  0 

Gunner  .         .         .         .   1 

Boatswain         .         .         . 

7     0  0 

7     0  0 

7     0  0 

5     9  4 

5     9  4 

5     9   4 

4   14  0 

4   14  0 

4  14  0 

Carpenter         .         .         .J 

Engineers 

see  note 

^Midshipman 
Master's  Assistant ' 

2     8  0'   in  all 

3  ll   0       do. 

Volunteer,  1st  class 

1     2  0 

do. 

Clerk 

4   14  0 

4     6  4 

4     6  4 

3   18  8 

3   110 

3  110 

3  11   0 

3   11   0 

3   110 

3  110 

Master-at-arms     . 

2   12  0 

2  12  0 

2   12  0 

2     9  0 

2     9  0 

2     9  0 

2     7  0 

2     7  0!  2     7  0 

2     7  0 

t 

Seamen's  Schoolmaster 

2   12  0 

2  10  0 

2     8  0 

2     6  0 

2     4  0 

2     2  0 

2     1   0!  2     10 

2     1   0;  2     10 

0 

Captain's  Coxswain       .  1 

Gunner's  Mate     .         .   1 
Boatswain's  Mate          .   J 

2     6  0 

2     6  0 

2     6  0 

2     4  0 

2     4  0 

2     4  0 

2     2  0 

2     2  0 

2     2  0 

2     2  0 

flj 

Quartermaster     .         .  J 

• 

(2 

Captain  of  Forecastle       \ 

J 

Ship's  Corporal    .         .    1 
Coxswain  of  launch     .    | 

2     6  0 

2     6  0 

2     6  0 

2     4  0 

2     4  0 

2     4  0 

2     2  0 

2     2  0 

2     2  0 

2     2  0 

0 

Captain  of  Hold  .         .   J 

tfi 

Sailmaker 
Carpenter's  Mate 

Caulker      .         .         .    ) 

2  12  0 

2   12  0 

2   12  0 

2     9  0,  2     9  0| 

2     9  0 

2     7  0 

2     7  0 

2     7  0 

2     7  0 

Roperaaker 

Blacksmith          •         .  J 

L  Ship's  Cook 

2  13  6 

2   13  6 

2   13  6 

2   13  6 

2   13  6 

2   12  6 

2  12  6 

2   12  6 

2   12  6 

2  12  6 

g  /Cap'tain  of  Main-top         1 

S 

Captain  of  I  ore-top 

0 

Captain  of  Mast  .         .    I 
Captain  of  Afteriruard  . 

2     1   0 

2     1   0 

2     1   0 

2     0  0 

2     0  0 

2     0  0 

1  IB  0 

1   18  0 

1   18  0 

1   18  0 

** 

Yeoman  of  Signals 

s,' 

Coxswain  of  Pinnace     .  J 

Sailmaker's  Mate          .  \ 

Cooper         .         .         .  1 

Armourer    ,         .         .  [ 

I  Caulker's  Mate    .         .J 

2     6  0 

2     6  0 

2     6   0 

2     3  0 

2     3  0 

2     3  0 

I 

2     0  0 
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Captain  of  Mizeu-top 
Carpenter*8  Crew 
Sailmaker's  Crew 
Cooper's  Crew  . 
Purser's  Steward 
Painter    .         .         .         . 
Able  Seaman   . 
Yeoman  of  Storeroom 
Sick-berth  Attendant 
Trumpeter        .         , 
Captain's  Steward     • 
Captain's  Cook 
Ward-room  or  Gun-room 

Steward  and  Cook 
Midshipmen's  Steward  and 

Cook    •         •         •         • 


Pay 
Pi»r  Munsem« 

£   #.  d. 
1  16  e  in  all  rates. 


Ordinary  Seaman 
Purser's  Steward's  Mate 
Cook's  Mate  • 

Barber 
Landsman 


Pay 
Per  Ifeaiem. 

£    *.  d. 

I     6  0  in  all  rates. 
1     3  0  do. 


1  14  Odo 


Seamen  Gunners 


Boys. — Ist  class 

2nd  class 

Engineer  boys  • 


u 


6  Odo. 


1     3  0  do. 

0     2  0  do.  [service. 

0     4  0  do.  after   5    years' 

0  5  0  do.  after  10  years' 
service,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  any 
other  rating  they  may  hold. 

0  14  3  in  all  rates. 
.       0  12  9  do. 

see  note. 


£. 
Engineers  of  the  1st  class  . .  12 


2nd  class .  • 
3rd  class  • . 


Engineer  boys,  1st  class   , 
9,  2nd  class  , 

„  3rd  class  . 

„  4th  class 


0  per  lunar  month,  and  6^. 
a-day  for  each  boy  they 
instruct 

8    0  per  lunar  month. 

5  6  per  lunar  month;  and 
within  the  tropics, 
while  the  steam  is  up, 
one-half  in  addition  to 
the  above. 
£.  *.    d. 

.114    0  per  lunar  month. 

.16     0 

.13     0 

.  0  14     6 


The  carpenter  and  each  of  his  crew  are  allowed  seven 
shillings  per  month  additional  for  tools. 

Where  no  surgeon  is  borne,  the  assistant-surgeon  receives 
an.  increase  of  pay  of  U.  6cL  per  diem. 

Having  shown  the  emoluments  of  those  who  are  fit  for 
active  employment  in  her  Majesty's  naval  service,  we  will 
now  turn  to  the  rewards  and  pensions  for  services  rendered 
.and  wounds  or  other  injuries  received;  and  in  the  first 
place  we  must  name  that  noble  establishment  and  asylum 
for  worn-out  seamen,  Ghreenwich  Hospital.  The  idea  of 
establishing  an  hospital  for  infirm  and  disabled  seamen  ori- 
ginated with  Mary,  consort  of  William  HI.,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  was  employed  to  build  an  additional  wing  to 
Greenwich  Palace.  The  king  granted  2000/.  a-year  towards 
it,  large  subscriptions  were  added  by  noble  and  wealthy 
persons,  estates  were  willed  to  it  by  individuals,  all  mariners 
were  made  to  subscribe  6d,  per  month,  forfeited  and  un- 
claimed prize-money  and  various  grants  were  given.  The 
forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  the  net  rental 
of  which  is  now  between  30.000/.  and  40,000/.  a-year,  were 
given.  The  revenue  of  the  hospital  is  about  1 50,000/.  a-year. 
The  establishment  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-go- 
vernor (both  tiag-officers),  four  captains,  and  eight  lieu- 
tenants, residing  in  the  hospital.  There  are  about  2710 
in-pensioners,  and  120  matrons  and  nurses,  all  of  whom 
must  be  seamen's  widows. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  pensions  for  officers  and 
seamen  wounded  and  worn-out  in  the  service : — 

Per  ^xitiain.  Per  Annvm. 

£.  s.  £.  #. 

For  an  admiral,  from  300  0  to  700  0 

„      captain     (wounds),  250  0  Loss  of  limb  300  0 

„      commander      „       150  0  „  200  0 

„      lieutenant         „         91  5  „  91  5 

Marine  officers,  as  in  the  army. 

Every  mate,  second  master,  assistant-surgeon,  midship- 
man, master's  assistant,  naval  instructor,  clerk,  and  volun- 
teer of  the  first  and  second  class,  from  U.  to  2#.  6d.  a  day, 
according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  injury. 

Boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  and  engineers,  when 
unfit  for  further  service*  shall  receive  a  superannuation 
allowance  of  3/.  a  year  for  each  year  they  served  in  a  ship 
in  commission,  and  1/.  a  year  each  year  in  ordinary,  and  a 
further  sum  of  from  1/.  to  15/.  ayear  may  be  added  by  the 
Admiralty.  They  retain  besides  any  pension  for  servitude 
as  a  pettv-officer  to  which  they  may  be  entitled,  and  for 
wounds  from  15/.  to  50/.  ayear  iu  addition  to  all  other 
patisions. 


Every  other  petty  officer,  seaman,  marine,  and  boy.  shall 
receive  for  wounds  from  6d.  to  2*.  a  day ;  and  every  able 
seaman  for  twenty-one  years'  servitude,  reckoning  fiom 
the  age  of  twenty,  from  10^.  to  Is.  2d,  a  day ;  if  discharged 
from  infirmity  alter  fourteen  years'  service,  from  6d.  to  9t/. 
a  day;  and  under  fourteen  yeare' service,  if  discharged  frt>m 
disability  contracted  in  the  service,  from  3d.  to  6c/.  a  day,  or 
a  gratuity  in  lieu,  of  1/.  to  18/.  If  a  man  become  totally 
blind,  he  shall  have  3d.  a  day  added  to  any  of  the  above. 
Ordinary  seamen  receive  tnree-fourths,  landsmen  two- 
thirds,  boys  half  the  able  seaman*s  pension.  Maiines,  as 
able  seamen. 

The  following  petty  and  non-com  missioned  officers  shall 
receive,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  allowances  :— 


Superior  PeUy. 


Master-at-arms 
Admiral's     cox- 
swain 
Ship's  corporal 
Captain's      cox- 
swain 
Quartermaster 
(runner's  mate 
Boatswain's  mate 
Captain  of  fore- 
castle 


£  s. 
0  15 


3  16 

4  11 

5  6 

6  1 

6  16 

7  12 

8  7 

9  2 
9  17 

10  12 


Captain  of  hold  (11     8 


Coxswain    of 

launch 
Ship's  cook 
Sailmaker 
Ropemaker 


Carpenter*s  mate  15  19 


Caulker 
Armourer 
Serjeant  of  ma 
rines 


12  3 

12  18 

13  13 

14  8 

15  4 


16  14 

17  9 

18  5 

19  0 

19  15 

20  10 

21  5 

22  1 
22  16 


d. 
2, 
5 

n 

10 

3 

8 
101 

1 

3i 
6 

8.1 
11 

n 

4 

^ 

9 

114 

2 

4i 

7 

H 

0 

21 

5 

n 

10 
01 
3 


Inferior  Petty. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


£  s. 
0     7 

0  15 

1  2 
1  10 
1   18 


d. 

9| 

5 

0\ 

n 

23 

10 

51 

3 

lOi 


Captain  of  main- 
top 
Captain  of  fore- 
top 
Captain  Of  mast 
Captain  of  after- 
guard 
54 1  Yeoman  of  sig- 
iA )    nals 


8 
31 

mi 

51 

1 

8i 


Coxswain  of  pin- 
nace 
Sailmaker's  mate 
Caulker's  mate 
Armourer's  mate 
Cooper 


8  14 

9  2 
9  10 
9  17 

10  5 

10  12 

11  0 
11  8 


3i  Corporal  of  ma- 
10|      rines 
6 

n 

8, 

11 

61 
Id 


Persons  discharged  with  disgrace,  or  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martiaL  are  not  entitled  to  a  pension.  On  a  ship 
being  paid-off,  the  captain  may  recommend  any  petty-officer 
or  seaman,  non-commissioned  officer  or  marine,  for  the 
medal  and  gratuity  for  invariable  good  conduct;  15/.  for 
first-class  petty-officers  and  Serjeants,  if  they  have  served  as 
such  ten  years,  71,  to  second-class  petty-officers  and  Serjeants 
who  have  served  as  such  seven  years,  and  5/.  to  able 
seamen  and  marines. 

The  widows  of  officers  who  are  left  in  distressed  circum- 
cumstanccs  receive  pensions  on  the  following  scale,  under  the 
regulations  and  at  thediscretionof  the  Bos^djIA^^^ 
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Par  Annum. 

/Flag-officer  .         .         .     120/. 

Retired  rear-admiral  •  .100 
Captain,  three  years*  standing ,  90 
„  under  three  years,  .  80 
Commander  ...  70 
Superannuated  commander  •  60 
The  widow  of  a  /  Physician  ...       60 

Lieutenant  ...       50 

Master  ....  40 
Chaplain  ....  40 
Surgeon  ...       40 

Purser        ....       40 
vAssistant-surgeon         .         .       36 
The  amount  paid  in  pensions  to  officers  for  wounds  and 
good  service,  to  widows  of  officers,  widows  and  relatives  of 
officers  slain,  and  the  out-pensioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
is  521,572/. 


Abstract  of  Pensions  paid  to  the  Navy. 

Goo<l- service  pensions        .         .         •         • 
Commissioned  and  warrant  officers 
Widows  and  relatives  of  officers  slain  . 
Widows  of  naval  officers  .         • 

Widows  of  marine  do 

Compassionate  fund  .... 

Out-pensions  of  Greenwich  Hospital   . 


£. 

4.350 
81,619 
11,786 

172,381 
10,356 
14,000 

227,000 

521,572 


There  are  two  schools  at  Greenwich,  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Schools. 

The  Upper  School  comprises  two  classes : 

1st.  One  hundred  sons  of  commissioned  and  ward-room 
warrant-officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  marines. 

2nd.  lliree  hundred  sons  of  officers  of  the  above  or 
inferior  rank,  of  private  seamen  and  marines  who  have 
served  or  are  serving  her  Majesty,  and  of  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  merchant  service. 

They  are  admitted  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
under  certain  regulations,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, diet,  education,  clothing,  and  destination.  The 
term  of  education  is  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
or  sooner  if  the  course  of  education  be  completed,  they  are 
sent  to  sea  in  the  queen*s  or  merchant  service,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  as  may  be  determined  on. 

The  Lower  School  consists  of  400  boys  and  200  girls,  the 
children  of  warrant  and  petty  officers,  seamen  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  marines,  who  have 
served  or  are  8er\'ing,  or  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  her  Majesty,  lliey  are  admitted  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  quit  at  fourteen,  the  boys  being  sent  to 
sea,  and  the  girls  put  to  trades  and  household  service ;  any 
unprovided  fur  at  fourteen  are  sent  to  their  parents.  Any 
boy  may  be  removed  from  this  to  the  Upper  School  on 
obtaining  a  presentation,  if  not  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
and  possessing  character  and  abilities. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1744  all  prizes  were  declared  to  be 
the  property  of  the  captors ;  the  following  is  the  scale  of  the 
distribution  of  prize-money  by  order  in  council,  February  3, 
1836:— the  flag-officer  or  officers  have  one-sixteenth  part 
of  the  proceeds ;  the  captain  or  captains  one-eighth  part  of 
the  remainder,  or,  where  there  is  no  flag-officer,  one-eighth 
part  of  the  whole ;  the  remainder  shall  be  distributed  in 
shares,  according  to  the  following  scale : — 

First  class.  The  sea-lieutenants,  captains  of  marines,  mas- 
ter and  physician  of  the  fleet,  and  masters,  ten  shares  each. 

Second  class.  Lieutenants  of  marines,  secretaries,  chap- 
lains, surgeons,  pursers,  mates,  second-masters,  gunners, 
boatswains,  carpenters,  and  first  engineers,  six  shares  each. 

Third  class.  Assistant-suigeons,  midshipmen,  masters*- 
assistants,  schoolmasters,  junior  engineers,  clerks,  masters- 
at-arms,  admirals*  and  captains'  coxswains,  quartermasters, 
gunners'  and  boatswains*  mates,  captains  of  the  forecastle 
and  hold,  coxswain  of  the  launch,  sailmakers,  ropemakers, 
carpenters*  mates,  caulkers,  armourers,  captains  of  the  fore 
and  main  top,  pilots  and  Serjeants  of  marines,  three  shares 
each. 

Fourth  class.  Volunteers  of  first  class,  ships'  cooks  and 
corporals,  captains  of  the  mast  and  afterguard,  yeomen  of 
signals  and  coxswain  of  the  pinnace,  sailmakers'  mates, 
coopers',  caulkers',  and  armourers'  mates,  and  corporal  of 
marines,  two  shares  each. 


Fifth  class.  Gunner's  crew,  seamen-gunners,  carpenters', 
sailmakers',  and  coopers'  crews,  able  and  ordinary  seamen, 
yeomen  of  store-room,  stokers,  privates  and  fifcrs  of  marines 
of  seven  years*  service,  one  share  each. 

Sixth  class.  All  other  ratings,  boys  of  the  first  class,  and 
marines  under  seven  years'  service,  two-thirds  of  a  share 
each. 

Seventh  class.  Volunteers  of  2nd  class  and  b6ys  of  2nd 
class,  one-third  of  a  share  each. 

When  captains  and  commanders  share  together,  the 
captain  to  have  double  the  commander.  Lieutenants  in 
command  share  as  captains  when  not  in  company  with  a 
captain  or  commander.  Clerks  in  charge,  as  pursers  if  no 
purser  be  present. 

When  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships  carries  bullion  or  jewels 
on  freight,  the  captain  or  commander  is  allowed  a  per  cent- 
age,  regulated  by  the  queen  in  council,  as  compensation  for 
the  risk  and  charge,  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  given  to 
Greenwich  Hospital,  one-fourth  part  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  if  he  shares  the  responsibility,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  captain. 

Officers  settling  in  the  Australian  colonies  are  allowed  a 
remission  of  the  purchase-money,  in  amount  from  100/.  to 
300/.,  according  to  their  rank  and  length  of  service. 

(Reference  has  been  made  to  Derrick's  Afemoirs  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  qf  the  Royal  Navy ;  James's  Nova, 
History ;  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Essay  on  the  Invention  of  Ship- 
ping; ShviTon  Tvxrner's  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons ;  Barrow's  Li/if 
of  Lord  Anson ;  and  various  official  papers.) 

NA'XIA.  [Maiad^.  vol.  xiv..  p.  298.]  Dr.  Leach  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tlie  first  who  established  the  genus. 

NAXOS,  NAXIA,  one  of  the  lart;er  Cyclades,  between 
36°  46'  and  37''  15'  N.  lat.  and  25**  20'  and  25"  35'  E.  long^ 
lies  east  of  Paros,  from  which  it  is  scporated  by  a  channel  six 
miles  wide.  It  is  situated  in  the  miadle  of  the  Archipelago, 
about  half  way  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  that  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  antiently  called  Strongyle  (round)  on 
account  of  its  shape,  and  also  Dia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and 
Dionysias,  from  tlid*  worship  of  Dionysus,  who,  according  to 
the  mythi,  was  brought  up  on  this  island.  Its  first  inhabitants 
were  said  to  have  been  Thracians.  The  name  of  Naxos  has 
been  stated  by  some  to  have  been  derived  (Stephanus  of 
Byzantium:  Na^oc)  from  that  of  the  leader  of  a  Carian 
colony  which  settled  on  the  island.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Naxos  were  lonians  from  Athens 
(viii.  46).  The  island  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
time  of  Pisistratus.  The  Persians  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
take  the  island,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristagoras,  but  it 
afterwards  was  captured  and  ravaged  by  them  under  Datis 
and  Artaphernes  (b.c.  490).  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at 
Salamis  (b.c.  480),  the  Naxians  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke 
and  recovered  their  independence.  After  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  Naxos  became  one  of  the  confederate  states,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Athens ;  and  it  was  the  first  of  those 
states  that  fell  under  political  subjection  to  Athens. 

In  modern  times,  Naxos,  after  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Latins,  became  the  seat  of  a  dukedom 
founded  by  the  Venetians,  which  embraced  most  of  the 
other  Cyclades.  [Archipelago,  Grecian  ]  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it 
now  forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Naxos  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  and  its  wine  is 
much  esteemed ;  it  produces  corn,  oil,  cotton,  silk,  most 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  abounds  with  game.  The  plains  and 
valleys  are  well  supplied  with  springs,  and  all  travellers 
describe  Naxos  as  a  very  pleasant  country.  The  chief 
town,  called  Naxia,  is  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  and 
near  it  is  the  harbour,  called  Porto  Saline,  on  account  of 
the  sea-salt  which  is  collected  there.  The  castle  of  Naxia. 
on  the  hill  above  the  town,  was  built  by  the  Venetians,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  dukes.  According  to  Thevenot, 
the  plant  which  produces  the  ladanum  grows  here,  and  in 
his  time  the  substance  was  collected  fi'om  the  beards  of  the 
goats  which  fed  on  the  plant,  in  the  manner  mentioned 
By  Herodotus  (iii.  112).  There  are  about  forty  villages 
and  many  country-houses  scattered  about  the  island,  the 
population  of  which  is  reckoned  at  10,000.  There  is  a 
Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop,  with  convents  of  both  churches. 
The  northern  part  of  the  island  contains  some  moun- 
tains, from  which  came  a  kind  of  marble  called  by  the 
Greeks  ophites  on  account  of  its  being  spotted  like  a 
serpent's  skin,  and  which  was  much  valued.  Emery  is 
^  also  found  there^  which  is  considered  of  the  best  kind,  and 
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constitutes  an  article  of  export.  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Thevenot,  what  he  calls  the  palace  of  Bacchus,  that 
is  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  must  have  been  in  tolerably  good 
preservation  in  his  time :  but  the  Turks  and  others  were 
then  constantly  employing  the  materials  for  various  pur- 
poses. Toumefort,  who  travelled  forty  years  later,  describes 
the  gate  of  the  temple  as  the  only  part  left  standing,  and 
gives  a  sketch  of  it;  it  was  of  white  marble,  of  elegant 
though  simple  workmanship,  18  feet  high  and  11  wide;  it 
stood  on  a  detached  rock  near  the  coast  of  the  harbour. 
There  was  an  antient  city  of  Sicily  called  Naxos,  north 
of  Gitane  and  near  the  site  of  Taormina,  which  was  founded 
^y  some  Chalcidians  fh)m  Eubcea.    (Strabo,  p.  267.) 


Coin  of  Naxot. 


British  MiMeain.    Actual  Sm.    Silirw. 

NAZARENES.  It  appears  from  many  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  majority  of  the  Jewisn  converts  to 
Christianity  continued  to  observe  the  precepts  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Christians  laving 
aside  their  peculiar  customs;  and  from  this  time  those 
Christians  who  continued  to  preserve  the  Mosaic  law  appear 
to  have  received  the  name  of  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites. 
These  two  sects,  though  frequently  confounded,  differed  in 
many  essential  particulars ;  the  latter  held  many  erroneous 
opinions  on  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  while  the  former  only  differed  from  the  orthodox  in 
maintaining  that  Jewish  Christians  were  bound  to  observe 
the  Mosaic  law  as  well  as  the  precepts  and  commandments 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  early  fathers  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  the  Nazarenes  as  heretics.  This  may  be 
the  reason  why  we  find  no  mention  of  them  till  the  fourth 
century,  when  they  are  named,  for  the  first  time,  by  Epi- 
phanius.     On  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  see  Gospbl. 

(Burton's  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Centimes^  p.  89,  90 ;  Mosheim*s  Eccle- 
siastical History,  vol,  i.,  p.  191,  192,  ed.  of  1826 ;  Lardner's 
JVorks,  vol.  vi..  p.  383-387 ;  vol.  x.,  p.  104,  ed.  of  1831 ;  and 
the  article  Ebionites  in  this  work.) 
NAZARETH.     [Syria] 

NE  AGH,  LOUGH,  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland.  Its  form  approaches  to  that  of  a  parallelogram, 
having  its  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  village  of 
Toome  to  the  place  where  the  Blackwater  river  enters  the 
lake,  about  1 8  miles ;  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
about  1 1  or  12  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  by  the  county  of  Antrim ;  on  the  south-east,  for  a  very 
short  distance,  by  that  of  Down ;  on  the  south  side  by  that 
of  Armagh ;  and  on  the  west  side  by  that  of  Tyrone.  The 
area  occupied  by  Lough  Neagh  is  estimated  at  more  than 
98,000  English  acres,  or  154  square  miles;  and  its  circum- 
ference, following  the  windings  of  the  shore,  at  about  80 
miles.  The  surfoce  of  the  lake  is  48  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  low- water,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  about  102  feet. 
It  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  border  of  Lough  Neagh  forms  by  its  windings  several 
small  bays ;  such  as  Antrim  bay,  which  forms  the  north- 
eastern angle,  Sandy  bay  and  Bartin*s  bay,  on  the  east  side, 
and  Washing  bay,  in  the  south-western  angle.  The  points 
of  land  projecting  into  it  are  Ardmore  and  Lignabey  points 
on  the  east  side,  Mulloch  point  on  the  west  side,  and  Rau- 
skin  point  in  Washing  bay.  Therb  are  several  islands,  but 
they  are  very  small ;  on  Ram  Island,  one  of  them,  there  is  an 
antient  round  tower.  Lough  Neagh  receives  a  number  of 
streams :  the  Blackwater  enters  it  atlhe  south-western  angle, 
in  Washing  bay ;  the  Upper  Bann,  which  is  incorporated  with 
the  line  of  the  Newry  canal,  on  the  south  side ;  the  Six- 
mile-water  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  near  Antrim ;  the 
river  Main  on  the  north  side ;  and  the  river  Moyowla  or 
Moyola  in  the  north-western  angle.  The  only  outlet  is  the 
Lower  Bann,  which  quits  the  lake  at  the  north-western  an- 
gle, near  where  the  Moyowla  enters  it,  and,  passing  through 
liough  Beg,  enters  the' ocean  below  Coleraine. 


The  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  are  low  and  flat,  and  in 
some  parts  marshy  and  liable  to  be  frequently  flooded; 
they  are  altogether  deficient  in  picturesque  beauty.  The 
water  of  the  lake  possesses  in  several  parts  a  petrifying  qua- 
lity, which  it  is  supposed  to  derive  from  the  adjacent  shore. 
The  petrified  wood  is  manufactured  into  approved  hones, 
and  the  pebbles  found  in  the  white  sand  of  the  shores, 
chiefly  chalcedony,  are  polished  and  employed  for  seals  and 
necklaces.  The  char,  the  pullan,  or  fresh-water  herring, 
the  dollaghern  (a  species  of  trout),  and  other  fish,  are  taken 
in  its  waters ;  and  the  swan,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  the  teal, 
and  the  widgeon  frequent  the  shores. 

Lough  Neagh  is  navigated  by  small  vessels,  and  commu- 
nicates by  one  canal  with  Lisburn,  Belfast,  and  by  another 
with  Newry.  A  steam -boat  is  employed  on  it  in  towing 
vessels  across. 

NEAL,  DANIEL,  an  English  dissenting  divine  and 
writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1678.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school.  In  1697  he  entered  the  academy 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe;  and  after  having  continued 
there  about  three  years,  went  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
Utrecht  and  Leyden.  On  returning  to  England  he  became 
assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  an  independent 
congregation  in  Aldersgate  Street ;  and  at  the  deatn  of  the 
latter  in  1 706,  was  chosen  bis  successor.  Notwithstanding 
his  ofiKcial  duties,  in  discharging  which  he  was  eminently 
faithful,  he  found  leisure  for  literary  labours.  In  1720  he 
published  a  '  History  of  New  England,'  and  subsequently 
edited  a  '  Narrative  of  the  Method  of  Inoculating  for  Small- 
pox,* practised  in  the  same  state.  His  printed  discourses 
also  are  numerous.  But  his  chief  work  is  the  *  History  of 
the  Puritans,'  which  is  written  with  great  minuteness  and 
accuracy.  It  was  originally  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  1 732,  and  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  in  1733,  1736,  and  1738  respectively.  It  has  since 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  fii*st  volume  was  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Maddox,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  remain- 
ing volumes  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey.  To  the  former  Neal 
himself  replied ;  and  an  answer  was  given  to  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Toulmin,  in  an  edition  of  Neal's  History,  published  in 
1797.  Neal  died  in  Bath,  in  April,  1743,  highly  esteemed 
as  an  author  and  a  divine.     {NeaVs  Life^  by  Toulmin.) 

NEANDER,  CHRISTOPHER  FREDERIC,  deserv- 
edly esteemed  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  devotional  poetry  in  the  German  language,  was  equallr 
estimable  as  a  man.  He  was  bom  at  Ekau  in  Courland, 
December  26,  1724,  and  lost  his  father  when  about  eight 
years  old,  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  in  his  surviving 
parent  not  only  a  tender  guardian,  but  a  model  for  those 
virtues  by  which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
he  first  became  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  in  1750  was 
appointed  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  in  a  retired  part 
or  the  country,  to  whom  and  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  he 
became  so  attached,  that  when  a  professorship  at  Halle  was 
pressingly  offered  him,  he  refused  to  accept  it,  preferring 
to  remain  in  obscurity,  where  he  felt  that  he  could  be  emi- 
nently useful.  If  he  afterwards  consented  to  quit  his 
former  living  for  the  more  lucrative  one  of  Griinzhof,  it 
was  with  no  other  interested  motive  than  that  of  being 
thereby  enabled  to  support  a  widowed  sister  and  her  ^\^i 
children.  By  this  change  too  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness 
was  greatly  enlarged,  for  he  became  greatly  followed  as  a 
preacher.  In  1775  he  was  made  dean  of  the  di<3cese  of 
boblen;  and  in  1784  superintendent  of  church  matters  in 
the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Senigallen ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  reside  among  his  congregation  at  Granzhof.  He 
died  July  21, 18^,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him  either  as  a 
man  or  as  a  writer.  In  the  latter  character  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  '  Greistliche  Lieder,*  a  collection  of  devo- 
tional songs,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  models  of 
that  apparently  easv,  yet  in  reality  exceedingly  difficult  species 
of  composition.  At  once  animated,  simple,  dignified,  and 
breathing  heartfelt  piety,  they  are  equally  free  from  affected 
sublimity  and  bombast  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  puer- 
ility or  unbeft)ming  familiarity  on  the  other.  They  are 
the  genuine  effusions  of  devotional  feeling  regulated  by 
cultivated  taste. 

NEAP  or  NEEP  TIDES.    [Tides.] 

NEA'POLIS.    [Naples.] 

NEARCHUS,  the  son  of  Androtimus,  was  a  Cretan  by 
birth,  but  au  inhabitant  of  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymont 
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He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  invasion  of  Asia,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  to  conduct  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
fleet  which  had  been  built  on  the  Hydaspes.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  the  earliest  of  which  any  account  is  given, 
was  written  by  Nearchus  himself;  and  though  the  original 
journal  has  been  lost,  Arrian  appears  to  have  given  us,  in 
his  *  Indica,*  everything  of  importance  which  it  contained. 
Btrabo  and  Pliny  have  also  preserved  some  account  of  this 
voyage,  but  their  narratives  are  full  of  mistakes  and  in- 
consistencies, and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  full  and 
accurate  account  of  Arrian. 

Dodwell  and  some  other  modern  critics  have  considered 
the  journal  of  Nearchus,  as  preserved  by  Arrian,  to  be 
spurious;  but  its  authenticity  has  been  fully  established  by 
Gosselin  {Gcographie  des  Urecs,  p.  25),  Sainle  Croix  (Ex- 
amen  Critique,  p.  250),  and  especially  by  Vincent  (Com- 
merce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antients  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
vol.  i.,  p.  68-77). 

The  course  of  the  fleet  from  the  Hydaspes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  is  described  under  Alexander  (p.  300,  301 X 
who  explored  in  person  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  sailed 
into  the  great  Indian  Ocean. 

The  fleet  under  Nearchus  took  its  departure  Arom  a 
station  south  of  Pattala,  about  nine  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  b.c.  326.  After 
getting  clear  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus^  the  first  place 
which  they  reached  in  the  Indian  Oc^an  was  Krokela,  which 
Arrian  describes  as  a  sandy  island.  This  place  appears  to 
correspond  to  the  modern  Curachee,  or  Crotchey  Bay,  in 
which  there  is  a  sandy  island,  dry  at  low- water.  At  Kro- 
kela, Arrian  places  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arabii,  an  Indian  nation,  and  its  termination  at  the 
river  Arabis. 

After  remaining  one  day  at  Krokela,  the  fleet  proceeded  to 
the  west,  keeping  a  promontory  (iipoc)  named  Eirus(C.  Monze) 
on  the  right,  and  a  low  island,  almost  level  with  the  sea,  oh 
their  left,  which  ran  so  near  the  coast  as  to  leave  only  a 
narrow  channel  between  both.  Having  cleared  this  passage 
and  doubled  the  cape,  they  came  to  a  bay,  or  harbour, 
protected  from  the  ocean  by  an  island  called  Bibacta 
( Chuma,  or  Chilney).  This  harbour  Nearchus  called  by 
the  name  of  Alexander,  and  here  he  determined  to  remain 
till  the  season  should  be  more  favourable  for  his  progress. 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  he  left  the  months  of  the 
Indus  at  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  as  the  north-east 
monsoon  does  not  commence  till  November,  and  only 
becomes  settled  in  December,  a  delay  of  some  time  was 
almost  unavoidable.  Having  remained  at  this  place  for 
twenty-four  days,  he  continued  his  voyage,  though  the 
monsoon  had  not  yet  completely  changed;  but  he  proceeded 
very  slowly  for  some  days.  The  fleet  anchored  successively 
at  Domae,  Saranga,  Sakala,  and  Morontobara,  or  Moronto- 
barbara,  the  nosition  of  which  places  cannot  be  determined, 
and  afterwards  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arabis  {Son- 
meanny),  which  separates  the  country  of  the  Arabii  fVom 
that  of  the  Oritce.  From  the  Arabis  they  proceeded  twelve 
miles  and  a  half  to  Pagala,  and  from  Pagala  nineteen  miles 
to  Kabana,  an  open  and  desert  shore :  between  Pagala  and 
Kabana  they  lost  two  galleys  and  a  transport.  From  Ka- 
bana they  proceeded  twelve  miles  to  Kokala,  where  Nearchus 
disembarked  his  men  and  formed  a  camp  on  the  shore.  Here 
Leonnatus,  who  had  been  left  in  the  country  of  the  Orit® 
by  Alexander  with  a  particular  charge  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fleet,  joined  them,  and  supplied  them  with 
provisions. 

After  remaining  some  days  at  Kokala,  they  proceeded 
thirty-one  miles  to  the  river  Tomerus.  This  was  the  longest 
distance  they  had  sailed  yet  in  a  day ;  and  their  progress 
corresponds  to  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  which  would 
become  rooi*e  fixed  about  this  time.  They  remained  six 
days  at  the  Tomerus,  where  they  found  barbarians,  shaggy 
on  the  body  as  Well  as  on  the  head,  and  with  nails  sharp  and 
long  like  the  paws  of  wild  beasts.  Thence  they  proceeded 
nearly  nineteen  miles  to  Malana  (Ras  Malin),  where  Arrian 
fixes  the  boundary  of  the  Oritse  and  the  commencement  of 
Gadrosia.  The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Malana  to  Cape 
J  ask,  a  distance  of  450  miles  in  a  right  lin^  was  inhabited 
by  the  Ichthyophagi  (fish-eaters),  who  lived  almost  entirely 
on  fish.  Their  bread  was  dried  fish,  pounded  and  made 
into  loaves  or  cakes;  and  even  the  few  cattle  which  they 
liad  fed  upon  dried  fish.  Arrian*8  description  of  the  coast 
and  the  people  is  confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  one  of 
whom,  quoted  by  Vincent,  informs  us  thut '  they  have  few 


ports,  little  com  or  cattle ;  their  country  is  a  low  plain  and 
desert ;   their  chief  support  is  fish,  of  which  they  take  some 
of  a  prodigious  size:    these  they  salt,  partlv  for  their  use,, 
and  partly  for  exportation ;  they  eat  their  fish  dry,  and  give 
dried  fish  hkewise  to  their  horses  and  cattle.* 

From  Malana  the  fleet  proceeded  thirty-seven  miles  to 
Bagisara ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  sailed  round  a  rock  or 
promontory,  which  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea 
(probably  Cape  i4ri*6aA),and  proceeded  successively  to  Kolla 
and  Kalama  {Kalyhd)t  where  they  found  the  dates  green. 
Opposite  to  Kalama  was  an  island  called  Karnine,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  Ashtola,  or  Sunga- 
deep  Island.  From  Kalama  ihejr  proceeded  twelve  miles  to 
Karbis ;  and  thence,  after  doubling  a  high  rocky  promon- 
tory, which  projected  nine  miles  into  the  sea,  and  which 
is  probably  the  modem  (IJape  Passeenoe,  they  reached  a 
safe  harbour,  called  Mosarna,  which  must  be  looked  for 
a  little  to  the  west  of  this  cape. 

At  Mosarna  Nearchus  found  a  pilot,  who  undertook  to 
conduct  the  fleet  to  the  Persian  Oulf,  and  from  this  time 
they  sailed  on  each  day  a  much  greater  distance.  From 
Mosarna  they  proceeded  in  succession  to  Balomus,  Barna, 
Dendrobosa  (perhaps  the  Dendrobilla  of  Ptolemy),  and 
Kophas,  the  position  of  which  places  is  uncertain,  with  the 
exception  of  Kophas,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
modern  Koppah.  From  Kophas  the  fleet  sailed  round 
G^pe  Gwadel,  and  proceeded  fifty  miles  to  Kyiza,  where 
they  did  not  land,  as  the  coast  was  rocky  and  barren.  On 
the  following  day  they  surprised  a  stiaall  town,  probabU 
situated  on  Gutter  Bay,  and  obtained  some  corn,  which 
they  were  greatly  in  want  of.  They  af\erwards  anchored 
at  a  cape  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Bageia ;  and  thence 
proceeded  about  eighty-seven  miles  in  two  days  to  Kana- 
sis»  a  tnwn  in  ruins,  probably  situated  on  Choubar  Bay. 
From  Kanasis  Nearchus  sailed  twenty-four  hours  without 
intermission  to  a  desert  coast,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  as  the  distress  of 
the  people  was  now  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  if  he  had 
suffered  tfaf  m  to  land,  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
would  not  have  retumed  on  board.  From  this  place  they 
proceeded,  in  great  want  of  provisions,  to  Kanate  iTanka\ 
Troi,  and  Dagasira,  and  at  length  reached  Badis,  a  place 
on  the  western  side  of  Cape  Jask,  which  separated  the 
country  of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  Karmania.  At  Badis  they 
found  corn,  vines,  and  fruit-trees  of  every  kind  except  the 
olive,  a  town  inhabited,  and  the  inhabitants  ready  to  relieve 
their  wants. 

From  Badis  they  proceeded  fifty  miles,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  on  an  open  coast,  opposite  Oape  Maketa  {Ras  Mus- 
sendon),  from  which  point  Nearchus  considered  that  tho 
Persian  gulf  commenced.  From  Badis  they  proceeded 
forty-four  miles,  to  Neoptana  (near  Karroon),  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  From  Neoptana  they  sailed  on  the  fallowing  day 
six  miles  to  the  river  Anamis  (Ibrahim),  at  the  mouth  of 
which  was  a  town  called  Harmozeia,  the  name  of  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  celebrated  island  of  Ormuz,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Near  this  place  Nearchus  landed  his  men, 
and  ordered  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shoi'e ;  and  learning 
that  Alexander  was  only  distant  a  journey  of  five  days,  he 
went  with  a  few  attendants  to  his  camp,  and  was  received 
by  the  king  with  marks  of  the  gi'eatest  honour  and  respect 
At  first  Alexander  would  hardly  belie\^  that  the  fleet  had 
arrived  in  the  Persian  gnlf  in  safety ;  and  when  he  was 
assured  by  Nearchus  of  the  fact,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
*  By  the  6recian  Zeus  and  the  Libyan  Ammon,  I  sW'ear  to 
you  that  I  am  moi-e  happy  in  receiving  this  intelligence 
than  at  being  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia ;  for  I  should  have 
considered  the  loss  of  my  fleet,  and  the  fhilure  of  this  expe- 
dition, as  a  counterbalance  to  all  the  glory  I  have  acquired.* 
So  anxious  was  Alexander  to  establish  a  commercial  inter- 
course between  India  and  the  western  provinces  of  his  vast 
empire. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  with  Alexander,  Nearchus 
returned  to  the  fleet,  and  set  sail  again  about  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  (B.C.  325).  During  the  ihiS  day*s 
sail  three  of  the  ships  grounded  during  a  storm  on  a  shoal 
off  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Oaracta  (Kiihma) ;  but 
they  got  off  when  the  storm  ceased,  and  joined  the  fleet  on 
the  following  day.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  escaped  the 
danger  by  sailing  to  the  south-westward,  and  anchored  at 
the  islands  called  at  present  the  Great  and  Little  Tomb.  On 
the  following  morning  they  sailed  again  to  the  mainland, 
leaving  on  their  left  tl^t^J§fSp|d^*C^t^«'«^  1^*  ^^  ^ 
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sail  of  two  or  three  days  arrived  at  Katsea  (Kaish,  Otiose,  or 
Kenn\  a  low  desert  island,  opposite  to  which,  according  to 
Nearchus,  is  the  boundary  or  rersis  and  Karmania  on  the 
coast. 

From  Kataea  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Persis, 
anchoring  successively  at  Ila,  opposite  the  island  of  Kai- 
kandros  ilnderabia)  \  at  Ochus,  under  a  high  mountain ;  at 
Apostani  {Shewar  ^),  where  they  found  many  ships  at  an- 
chor ;  at  a  bay,  probably  the  same  as  the  modern  Nabend, 
on  the  borders  of  which  were  many  villages  with  palm 
and  other  fruit-trees;  at  Gogana  (Congoon),  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  mountain-stream  called  Areon ;  and  at  the  river 
Sitacus,  west  of  the  modern  Ras  Khann,  where  Nearchus 
remained  twenty-one  days  in  order  to  repair  and  reflt  several 
of  his  ships,  during  which  time  he  received  a  large  supply 
of  corn  from  Alexander.  About  the  1st  of  February  they 
sailed  from  tho  Sitacus  to  Hieratis  (Khore),  a  place  well 
inhabited,  and  thence  to  Mesambria,  and  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  called  Padargos.  Arrian  describes  the 
whole  of  this  country  as  a  peninsula,  which  corresponds 
most  correctly  with  Aboushenr;  generally  called  Bushire. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Taoke,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Granis  (Khisht)^  on  which  there  was  said  to  be  a 
palace  of  the  Persifin  kings,  about  200  stadia  up  the  country. 
Strabo  (xv.,  p  728.  Casaub.)  also  mentions  a  Persian 
palace  near  the  sea,  called  Oke,  which  apparently  is  a 
shortened  form  of  Ta-oke.  From  Taoke  they  proceeded  in 
succession  to  Rhogonis  (Bundei'  Rei^ht\  to  Brizana,  a 
winter  torrent,  and  to  the  river  Arosis,  called  Oroatis  by 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  (To^.),  which,  according  to 
AiTian,  divided  Persis  from  Susiana. 

At  the  Arosis  they  took  in  a  supply  of  water  for  five  days, 
as  the  pilots  told  them  that  no  harbour  could  be  gained 
without  considerable  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  shoals  which  extended  from  the  land  far  out  into  the  sea. 
The  whole  of  the  navigation  along  the  coast  of  Susiana  was 
attended  with  great  diflBculty  and  danger :  but  the  lieet 
eventually  passed  through  the  shoals  in  safety,  and  sailed 
up  the  river  Pasitigris  (Karoon),  when  Nearchus  joined 
Alexander  and  his  army,  who  where  on  their  march  from 
Persepolis  toSusa.  Vincent  supposes  that  the  expedition 
was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  February,  B.C.  325. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  we  find  that  Nearchus  was 
governor  of  Lycia  and  Parapbylia  (Justin,  xiii.  4),  and  that 
he  attachcKl  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Antigonus,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  several  of  his  expeditions.  The  time  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

A  very  complete  and  interesting  examination  of  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  is  givei^  by  Vincent  in  the  first  volume 
of  T/ie  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antienis  in  the 
Indian  Oceans  from  which  the  preceding  accoqnt  has  bpen 
cliierty  taken,  compared  with  the  maps  of  Beloochistan,  and 
of  antient  and  modern  Persia,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  DiiFusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  Greek  text  of  Arrian,  with  some  useful  notes  and  a 
map,  is  contained  in  Schmieder's  edition.    [Arrian.] 

NEATH.     [Glamorganshire.] 

NEBRUS,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiad©,  and  the 
most  eminent  physician  of  his  day,  lived  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  about  580  years  B.C.  The  Amphictyons,  ha\'ing  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  pel  phi,  in  consequence  of  the  plague 
breaking  out  among  their  army  while  besieging  the  town  of 
Crissa  in  Phocis,  were  directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  *  the 
young  of  a  stag,  together  with  gold.'  This  was  interpreted 
to  mean  Nebrus*  and  his  son  Chrysus,  who  accordingly 
joined  the  camp  of  the  Amphictyons,  where  the  former 
nelped  to  reduce  the  town  by  poisoning  the  water ;  and  the 
latter  was  ^le  first  person  who  mounted  the  wall  at  the 
time  of  the  general  assault.  (Thessali  Oratio  ad  A  then., 
ctpud  Hippocratis  Opera)  For  theCrissaean  war  see  Strabo, 
ix.,  p.  418;  and  Pausan,  Phoc,  37,  who  attributes  the 
poisoning  of  the  water  to  Solon. 

NE'BuLiE.    [Stars  and  Nebul;e.] 

NECESSITY,  in  metaphysics,  according  to  the  common 
definition,  is  that  quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  cannot  but 
be,  or  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  When,  in  a  proposi- 
tion which  affirms  any  thing  to  be  true,  there  is  a  fixed  in- 
variable connection  between  the  subject  and  the  prerlicate, 
then  that  thing  is  understood  to  be  necessary.  Necessity 
is  opposed  to  chance,  accident,  contingency,  and  to  what- 
ever involves  the  idea  of  uncertainty  and  of  possible  vi^ria- 

*  vi^phst  in  Greek,  signifies  *  a  f«wn/  and  xpWTo^f  *  goW/ 


tion.  It  18  usually  dhtlnguished  into  logical,  physioal,  and 
moral  necessity.  Logical  necessity  oonsists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  conception  of  something  being  different  fh)m 
what  it  is,  implies  a  contradiction  or  absurdity.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  necessary  that  two  and  two  should  be  four,  that 
converging  lines,  if  produced  far  enough,  should  meet :  thus 
also  the  eternal  existence  of  being  generally  is  necessary, 
as  are  innumerable  other  truths.  Physical  necessity  has 
its  origin  in  the  established  order  and  laws  of  the  material 
universe.  The  necessity,  in  this  case,  dif!ei*s  from  that  for- 
merly specified,  in  that  it  is  only  conditional,  is  a  necessity 
of  consequence.  Everything  that  takes  place  in  the  natural 
world  happens  by  virtue  of  certain  laws:  these  laws  are 
known  by  experience  to  operate  regularly 'and  uniformly; 
and  the  results  of  their  operation  are  hence,  with  reference 
to  them,  said  to  be  necessary.  When  we  ascribe  anything 
to  chance,  we  merely  state  our  ignorance  of  the  law  or  laws 
to  which  its  existence  is  to  be  referred.  Physical  necessity 
is  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  By  tracing 
back  this  connection,  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
first  cause,  that  is  God,  who  is  the  only  Being  existing  in- 
dependently and  by  an  absolute  necessity.  His  infinity 
and  other  attributes  are  necessary ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  purposes  and  acts  of  such  a  Being  must  also  be  neces- 
sary, being  determined  by  that  necessity  by  which  he  is 
what  he  is.  He  must  always  resolve  and  act  with  the  most 
perfect  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  To  affirm  the  con- 
trary would  be  to  affirm  that  he  is  different  from  what  he 
is.  Moral  necessity  has  reference  to  the  volitions  and 
actions  of  rational  agents,  and  is  intended  to  express  the 
connection  between  these  volitions  and  actions,  and  cer- 
tain moral  causes,  as  inclinations,  desires,  or  motives 
generally.  Whether  there  be  any  connection  which,  strictly 
speaking,  may  be  termed  necessary,  between  such  motives, 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  human  will,  and  the  consequent 
actions,  or  whether,  independent  of  them,  the  will  has  a 
self-determining  power,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  laigely 
engaged  the  attention  of  both  philosophers  and  theologians. 
It  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  which  has  an  important  oear- 
ing,  on  whatever  relates  to  man  as  the  subject  of  a  moral 
government.     [Will.] 

The  doctrine  of  a  universal  necessity,  or  fatalism,  was 
maintained  by  many  of  the  antient  philosophers;  and 
formed  the  characteristic  tenet  of  the  Stoical  school.  Ac- 
cordine;  to  it,  necessity  was  to  be  considered  as  an  inevitable 
find  all  comprehending  principle,  to  which  gods  as  well  as 
men  were  subject.  Everything  was  conceived  to  exist  in  a 
necessary  series  of  causes  and  effects^-the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  nature— the  modes  and  circumstances  of  all  things 
without  exception — being  irresistibly  and  unchangeably 
determined.  Hence  the  language  of  Seneca,  the  elegant 
expounder  of  the  opinions  of  this  sect,  in  his  treatise  *0n 
Providence:' — *The  same  necessity  binds  both  gods  and 
men— Divine  as  well  as  human  affairs  proceed  onward  in  an 
irresistible  stream — one  cause  depends  upon  another — 
effects  are  produced  in  an  endless  series— nothing  is  tho 
offspring  of  chance.'  Democritus  held  opinions  closely 
resembling  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  fate;  as  also  Heraclitus, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  that  went  by  his  name.  In  modern 
times,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  especially  in  regard  to  tho 
human  will,  has  been  defended  by  Hobbes,  Leibnitz, 
Priestley,  Hume,  Kaimes,  Hartley,  and  many  others. 

NECKAR,  river.    [Rhine.] 

NECKER,  JAMES,  son  of  a  professor  of  law  at  Geneva, 
was  bom  in  1734.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and 
was  employed  in  the  house  of  Thelusson,  the  great  banker, 
who,  after  a  time,  in  consequence  of  his  abilities  and  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  the  house,  took  him  into  part- 
nership. In  the  course  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  Necker 
realised  a  very  large  fortune  by  various  successful  specula- 
tions, and  retired  from  business  at  forty  years  of  age.  Ho 
now  began  to  aspire  to  official  situations,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  financial  affairs,  which  made  him  favourably 
known.  He  wrote  concerning  the  French  East  India  com- 
pany, and  also  upon  the  corn-laws,  *  Sur  la  Legislation  des 
Grains.'  His  *  Eloge  de  Colbert*  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
French  Academy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  memoir  upon  the 
French  finances,  suggesting  tho  means  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  minister 
Maurepas,  the  president  of  the  council  of  finances.  The 
president,  being  delighted  with  it,  obtained  for  the  author, 
from  Louis  XVL.  after  some  hesitation  on  account  of* 
Necker.being  an  alien  and  a  Protestant,  the  appointment  of' 
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director  of  the  treasury,  in  1 776.  This  was  a  new  office,  and 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  that  of 
comptroller-general,  which  was  filled  hv  the  counsellor  of 
sUte  Taboureau  de  R6aux.  a  mild  and  unassuming  man, 
who,  feeling  his  inferiority  to  Necker,  resided  his  place  in 
the  following  year.  Necker  was  appointed  director-general 
of  finances,  in  June,  1 777,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  council. 
That  was  a  critical  period ;  the  finances  had  been  long  in  a 
state  of  great  embarrassment,  and  the  impending  war  with 
Englandon  account  of  the  American  colonies  required  a 
great  increase  of  expenditure.  Necker,  being  averse  to  im- 
posing new  taxes,  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
economy  and  loans.  [Louis  XVI.]  In  1 781  he  published  his 

*  Compte  Rendu,*  which  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  state 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  France,  and  made  him 
numerous  enemies.  In  order  to  counteract  their  in- 
trigues, Necker  asked  for  a  seat  in  the  council  as  a  mark  of 
the  king's  confidence,  but  this  being  refused  on  the  score  of 
his  religion,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, in  May,  1781.  He  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  purchased  an  estate  at  Copet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman 
Lake,  and  here  he  wrote  his  work,  'Sur  TAdministration  des 
Finances,'  1 784.  *  Both  Necker  and  his  predecessor  Turgot,* 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  *  worked  fbr  the  public  good, 
and  both  made  war  against  abuses.  But  Turgot  had  the 
disinterestedness  of  a  philosopher  and  a  philanthropist  who 
entirely  forgot  himself  for  the  good  of  the  slate  and  of  man- 
kind. Necker  was  disinterested,  but  only  in  money  matters, 
for  he  was  tormented  by  the  ambition  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity. Turgot  had  faith  in  his  principles;  Necker  con- 
fided in  himself.  Turgot  had  fixed  ideas  on  legislation,  and 
he  wished  to  give  a  durable  government  to  France ;  Necker 
combated  only  partial  abuses,  and  appeared  to  have  no 
settled  notions  of  the  science  of  government.  .  .  .  Turgot 
wished  to  give  to  the  French  a  political  and  moral  educa- 
tion ;  he  wished  to  form  public  opinion  ;  Necker  believed 
that  public  opinion  in  France  was  very  enlightened,  and  he 
bowed  himself  before  it.  The  former  spoke  to  the  people 
as  a  legislator,  the  other  as  a  courtier  of  tne  people.'  In  his 
retreat  however,  after  his  second  resignation,  he  altered 
his  tone.  '  PuUic  opinion,'  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his 
work  '  De  VAdministration  de  M.  Necker,  par  lui-m^me,' 
1791,  appears  to  me  no  longer  as  it  did  once.  The  respect 
which  I  felt  for  it  has  been  weakened  since  I  have  seen  that 
opinion  influenced  by  the  arts  of  tlie  wicked,  since  I  have 
seen  it  waver  and  tremble  before  men  whom  it  ought  to  have 
rightly  estimated  and  marked  with  its  scorn  and  reprobation.* 

*  Necker's  first  resignation  however  was  much  to  be  regretted ; 
it  was  a  loss  to  France  at  a  critical  moment,  and  it  was  a 
great  fault  on  his  part,  for  he  might  have  maintained  him- 
self in  office ;  but  his  unconquerable  self-love  prevented 
him.  He  fancied  that  they  could  not  do  without  him,  and 
that  he  would  be  soon  recalled,  and  thus  become  all- 
powerful.  He  was  mistaken ;  and  when  at  last  he  returned 
to  office,  the  situation  of  the  state  was  greatly  changed,  and 
circumstances  had  become  such  as  to  require  talents  very 
superior  to  his.'  (Droz,  Histoire  du  R^gnedu  Louis  XVL, 
b.  U,  1839.) 

In  1787  Necker  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  against 
Calonne,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  his  office  of  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances,  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
banished  from  the  capital,  but  was  soon  after  recalled. 
In  the  following  year  (August,  1 788),  on  the  resignation  of 
Brienne,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  that  minister,  Louis  XVI. 
appointed  Necker  director-general  of  finances,  as  the  only 
inan  capable  of  restoring  order  in  the  administration.  The 
king  had  already  promised  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  and  Necker  urged  him  to  keep  his  promise.  But 
he  failed  as  a  statesman,  in  not  arranging  beforehand  a  plan 
for  the  sittings  of  those  states,  so  as  to  prevent  the  collision 
that  took  place  on  their  first  meeting.  In  fact  Necker 
was  a  financier,  but  no  general  statesman ;  he  was  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  man  of  letters,  but  not  a  jurist  or  a  legislator, 
and  he  was  thus  considered  by  a  man  well  qualified  to 
iudge  of  these  matters.  [Mirabeau.]  His  second  ministry 
was  short  Unable  to  check  or  direct  the  popular  storm, 
and  not  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  court,  Necker,  un- 
willing to  become  a  watchword  of  the  agitators,  offered 
privately  to  Louis  XVI.  to  quit  his  place  and  the  kingdom, 
if  he  thought  his  absence  would  tend  to  calm  the  public 
effervescence.  On  the  1 1  th  of  July,  1 789,  the  king  wrote 
him  a  confidential  note,  requesting  him  to  set  off  quickly 
and  privately.    Necker  obeyed,  and  set  off  for  Switzerland 


that  very  night.  But  this  step,  instead  of  preventing,  only 
precipitated  the  Revolution.  After  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
the  National  Assembly  demanded  the  recall  of  Necker,  and 
Louis  complied^  Necker  was  received  in  triumph,  but  his 
popularity  was  shortlived.  He  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
please  the  movement-men.  In  December  of  the  following 
year,  1790,  he  gave  in  his  resignation  to  the  National 
Assembly,  which  received  it  with  cool  indifference.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Switzerland,  in  retirement 
and  study,  and  wrote  several  political  tracts.  He  had 
written,  several  years  before,  a  work,  *  De  I'lmportance  des 
Opinions  Religieuses.'  He  died  in  April,  1804.  His 
daughter  has  become  celebrated  as  Madame  de  StaeL 
[Stael.I 

NECRO'SIS  (from  vtKpSc,  *  dead')  is  the  term  applied 
particularly  to  mortification  or  death  of  bone.  Its  general 
causes  and  the  mode  of  reparation  are  the  same  as  those  of 
mortification  generally.  [Mortification  ;  Inflammation  ; 
Bonk.] 

NECTARINE.    [Peach.] 

NECTARINI'ADiE.    [Sun-Birds.] 

NECTO'PODA.    [Nucleobranchiata.] 

NECTU'RUS,  M.  Rafinesaue's  name  for  a  genus  of  De- 
rotremata,  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  AxolotU  [Axo- 
lotl]  and  the  Proteii  of  LaurentL  This  form  is  the 
Menobranchus  of  Harlan  and  the  Phanerobranchus  of 
Fitzinger. 

Generic  Character. — Four  toes  on  each  foot  A  row  of 
teeth  on  their  intermaxillaries,  and  another,  parallel  but 
more  extended,  on  their  maxillaries. 

Nectums  lateralis  {Triton  lateralis  of  Say;  Meno- 
branchus lateralis  of  Harlan;  and  Phanerobranchus  of 
Fitzinger)  is  the  species  best  known,  and  will  serve  for  an 
example  of  the  genus.  It  is  olive,  with  blackish  spots 
above,  and  a  blackish  stripe  running  from  the  muzzle  just 
above  the  eye  and  reaching  to  the  branehiee,  where  it  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  blackish  bellv,  which  is  varie- 
gated with  olive  spots.  The  size  is  considerable ;  some  say 
as  much  as  two  or  three  feet  in  length. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^The  great  North  American 
lakes. 


Kactonu  Utenlu. 

NEDJED,  or  NEDJD.    [Arabia.] 

NEEDLE  MANUFACTURE.  This  branch  of  industry 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  name  Spanish  needles  being  originally  used 
in  England,  although  the  art  was  brought  here  from  Ger- 
many. Needles  were  first  made  in  England  about  the  year 
1565,  by  Elias  Crowse  or  Krause,  a  German,  who  settled 
in  London.  This  manufacture  can  never  become  one  of 
much  importance  to  a  nation,  and  it  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  we  are  without  any  historical  details  of  its 
progress.  The  reputation  long  enjoyed  by  Whitechapd 
needles  points  out  the  particular  locality  in  London  where 
the  manufacture  was  carried  on.  At  this  time,  the  larg:est 
number  of  needles  are  made  at  Hathersage  in  Derbyshire, 
in  Warwickshire,  in  and  near  Birmingham,  and  also  at 
Redd  itch  in  Worcestershire. 

The  manufacturing  processes  are  as  follows : — Soft  steel 
wire  of  the  required  thickness  is  first  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  five  inches,  and  these  lengths,  being  placed  together 
in  a  bundle,  are  bound  together  by  means  of  iron  rings, 
five  inches  in  diameter,  placed  at  each  end  of  the  bundle. 
This  bundle  is  then  placed  on  a  cast-iron  table,  and  rolled 
to  and  fro  upon  it,  under  the  pressure  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  by 
which  means  the  wires  are  made  perfectly  straight.  About  a 
dozen  and  a  half  or  two  dozens  of  these  wires  are  then 
taken  by  the  grinder,  and  together  are  pointed  on  a  small 
dry  grindstone.  This  process  requires  considerable  dex- 
terity for  its  proper  accomplishment,  as  each  wire  must  be 
so  held  by  the  grinder  as  to  revolve  in  contact  with  the 
grindstone.  It  is  this  dry-grinding  which  makes  the  trade  of 
a  needle-grinder  so  injurious  to  health,  through  the  inhaling 
of  the  small  particles  of  steel  which  are  thrown  off  during 
the  operation.  A  preservative  against  this  evil  has  been  pro- 
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Tided:  this  consists  of  a  mask  of  magnetic  wiro-gauze,  worn 
BO  as  to  protect  the  mouth,  and  the  particles  of  metal,  being 
attracted  by  this  means,  are  prevented  fh>m  passing  into 
the  lungs.  It  is  but  seldom  however  that  the  grinders  can 
ibe  induced  to  wear  these  masks. 

Wlien  the  pointing  is  finished,  the  wires  are  cut  into  tbe 
required  lengths,  and  the  holes  or  eyes  are  perforated.  Tbis 
operation  is  usually  performed  by  females.  Tbe  tools  em- 
ployed are,  a  small  anvil  fixed  on  the  work-bench,  a  hammer, 
<a  finely-pointed  and  well-tempered  steel  punch,  a  pair  of 
plyers,  a  file,  and  a  block  of  lead.  The  woman  first  slightly 
iiattens  the  unpointed  end  by  a  stroke  of  the  hammer,  then 
makes  an  indentatioil.  on  one  side  by  means  of  the  punch 
and  hammer ;  the  needle  is  then  taken  from  off  the  anvil, 
and,  being  placed  with  the  indented  side  downwards  on  the 
block  of  lead,  the  perforation  is  completed  by  striking  with 
the  punch  and  hammer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  needle. 
Holding  then  the  needle  in  the  plyers,  the  head  is  some- 
what bent,  and  with  the  file  the  guttering  is  performed, 
which  is  the  forming  of  the  channel  that  may  be  seen  on 
each  side  where  the  perforation  is  made.  The  head  is  then 
smoothed  by  passing  the  file  over  it.  Needles  to  which  the 
name  drilled-eyed  is  applied  are  perforated  in  the  manner 
here  described,  but  the  additional  process  is  used  of  smooth- 
ing the  eye  by  means  of  a  drill  after  it  is  perforated. 

For  making  the  eyes  and  {jitters  in  large  needles,  ma- 
chinery is  employed.  The  wires  used  for  making  these 
needles  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  the  channels  and  eyes 
are  formed  in  the  middle,  when  the  two  needles  thus  made 
are  cut  asunder,  and  their  heads  smoothed  with  a  file. 

These  operations  being  performed  when  the  steel  wires  are 
in  a  soft  state,  they  are  more  or  less  bent,  and  must  be  straight- 
ened, which  is  done  by  rolling  them  on  one  plate  of  metal 
under  the  weight  of  another.  The  needles  are  then  placed, 
many  thousands  together,  in  a  kind  of  crucible,  and  covered 
over  with  ashes,  when  they  are  put  into  a  close  furnace  and 
exposed  to  a  cherry-red  heat.  When  this  degree  of  heat 
has  been  attained,  the  crucible  is  withdrawn,  and  the  needles 
are  dropped  into  cold  water,  from  which  they  are  taken  out 
and  put  upon  an  iron  plate  almost  red  hot,  where  they  are 
turned  about  so  as  to  cause  the  heat  to  apply  equally  to  all, 
and  as  fast  as  the  needles  become  of  a  blue  colour,  they  are 
removed  as  being  of  a  proper  temper. 

Such  of  the  needles  as  now  app^  crooked  are  straitened 
on  a  small  anvil  by  blows  from  a  hammer. 

The  needles  are  next  ranged  in  parallel  rows  upon  a 
coarse  cloth,  which  has  been  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  oil, 
soft  soap,  and  fine  emery  powder.  In  this  cloth  from  40,000 
to  50,000  needles  are  rolled  up,  and  several  of  these  rolls 
are  placed  together  in  a  machine  like  a  mangle.  The 
■  rolling  to  which  they  are  here  subjected  is  continued,  by 
means  of  steam  or  water  power,  for  two  and  sometimes 
three  days,  during  which  time  the  cloth  wrappers,  being 
worn  out,  require  to  be  once  or  twice  replaced  by  new  ones. 
When  taken  out,  after  this  rolling,  tbe  needles  are  perfectly 
bright. 

They  must  now  be  sorted,  by  placing  the  heads  of  all  in 
the  same  direction.  This  task,  as  well  as  that  of  separating 
broken  and  spoiled  needles  from  such  as  are  sound,  is  per- 
formed by  children.  Placing  a  finger-stall  of  cloth  on  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  the  ends  of  about  a  dozen 
needles  are  pressed  against  it,  when  such  as  have  their 
points  next  to  the  cloth  stick  into  it,  and  are  withdrawn 
with  ease.  The  needles  thus  arranged  are  then  placed,  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  together,  in  papers  for  sale. 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
number  of  needles  made  and  used  in  this  kingdom,  neither 
do  we  know  the  quantity  nor  value  of  such  as  are  exported, 
as  they  pass  at  the  Custom-house,  with  a  great  variety  of 
small  objects,  under  the  general  name  of  haberdasl^ry. 
Needles  of  English  make  are  very  generally  esteemed  for 
their  superior  quality. 

(Babbage's  £^cono772^  qf  Machinery  and  Manttfactures ; 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  '  Manu&ctures  in  MetaV) 
NEEFS,  PETER,  called  *  the  Old,'  born  at  Antwerp  in 
the  year  1570,  was  a  disciple  of  tho  elder  Henry  Steenwyck, 
whose  manner  he  closely  imitated.  He  painted  views  of 
churches  and  convents,  especially  interiors,  preferring  those 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  He  possessed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  perspective,  and  represented  his  sub- 
jects, with  all  their  rich  ornaments,  and  every  member  of 
the  architecture^  with  strict  truth,  and  yet  without  be- 
traying the  apnpsrance  of  anxious  labour.  Every  object  is 
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marked  with'  minute  precision,  and  finished  with  an  exqui- 
site  touch  and  a  light  pencil.  His  bright  clear  pictures,  in 
which  he  avoided  the  darkish  brown  colouring  sometimes 
observable  in  the  works  of  his  master  Steenwyck,  are  the 
most  esteemed.  Bein^  an  indifferent  designer  of  figures, 
he  often  got  F.  Francks,  Van  Thulden,  Velvet  Breughel, 
or  Teniers,  to  paint  the  figures ;  those  of  the  two  last  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  pictures  of  Neefs. 

He  died  in  1651,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  son, 
Peter  Martin  (called  *the  Young*)  painted  in  the  same 
style,  and  chose  the  same  subjects  as  ms  father,  but  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  him. 

NEER,  ARNOLD  VANDER,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1619,  is  well  known  to  connoisseurs  and  artists  both  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  style  and  by  the  handling  and  transparence 
of  his  landscapes.  His  subjects  are  chiefly  views  of  villi^es 
with  fishermen's  huts  on  the  low  banks  of  rivers  and  canals. 
His  pencilling  is  remarkably  neat,  his  touch  free  and  clear, 
and  his  imitation  of  nature  faithful.  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  moonlight  scenes,  in  which  he  has  never 
been  excelled,  and  perhaps  never  equalled.  The  lustre  of  bis 
skies  about  the  moon,  and  the  reflection  of  the  beams  on  the 
water,  whether  calm  or  sliebtly  rippled,  are  inimitable.  His 
genuine  pictures  are  highly  prized  ail  over  Europe.  In 
some  instances  they  are  rather  too  black,  probably  from  the 
effects  of  time.     He  died  in  1683,  aged  sixty-four. 

NEER,  EGLON  HENDRICKT  VANDER,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  He  studied 
first  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  under  Jacob  Vanloo. 
He  was  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  the  art  In  his- 
tory, his  composition  is  skilful  and  his  drawing  correct;  his 
portraits,  both  large  and  small,  are  spirited  and  well 
coloured ;  and  his  conversations  have  all  the  exeellenoies  of 
Terburg.  He  lived  first  at  Paris,  then  at  Orange,  and 
lastly  at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine  at  Diis^eldorC 
where  he  died  in  1 703. 

NE  EOCEAT  REGNO,  the  nameof  a  writ  which  issues 
out  of  Chancery  on  the  application  of  a  party  complainant, 
to  prevent  his  debtor  from  leaving  the  realm.  The  writ  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  debtor  is; 
and  after  reciting  that '  it  is  represented  to  the  king  in  his 
Chancery  on  the  part  of  the  complainant  against  the  debtor, 
the  defendant,  that  he  the  said  defendant  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  said  complainant,  and  designs  quickly  to  go  into  parts 
beyond  the  seas  (as  by  oath  made  on  that  behalf  appears), 
which  tends  to  the  great  prejudice  and  damage  of  the  said 
complainant,'  commands  nim  to  '  cause  the  said  debtor  to 

five  sufficient  bail  or  security,  in  the  sum  of  /.,  that 

e  will  not  go,  or  attempt  to  go,  into  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
without  leave  of  the  said  court;'  and  in  case  the  said 
debtor  shidl  refuse  to  give  such  bail  or  security,  the  sheriff 
is  to  commit  him  to  prison  until  he  shall  do  it  of  his  own 
accord,  &c. 

The  question  which  always  arises  on  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  this  writ,  is  nothing  more  than  this : 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  made  out  a  case  which  is  conform- 
able to  the  terms  of  the  writ,  as  interpreted  by  the  decisions 
of  the  court. 

The  writ  cannot  be  applied  for  unless  in  a  suit,  that  is, 
unless  a  bill  is  alread}^  filed;  but  a  plaintiff  may  apply  for^ 
it  in  any  stage  of  a  suit,  whether  the  writ  is  prayed  for  by 
the  bill  or  not.  The  plaintiff  cannot  have  tbe  writ  if  he  is 
out  of  the  jurisdiction.  There  must  be  a  debt  in  equity 
actually  due  at  tbe  time  when  the  writ  is  applied  for;  and 
the  writ  will  not  be  grante<l  for  a  demand  on  which  a  party 
can  be  held  to  bail  at  law.  The  application  for  the  writ 
must  be  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  swearing  positively 
to  the  debt,  except  where  the  bill  is  for  an  account,  in 
which  case  it  it  sufficient  if  the  plaintiff  swear  that  he 
believes  there  is  a  balance  in  his  favour ;  or  except  where 
there  is  other  decisive  evidence  of  the  debt,  such  as  may 
appear  from  the  master's  report  absolutely  confirmed,  or 
from  admissions  in  the  answer.  The  affidavit  must  also 
show  that  the  defendant  is  going  abroad,  or  it  must  show 
facts  which  prove  that  conclusion,  and  that  the  debt  will 
be  in  danger  if  he  quit  the  realm.  The  writ  may  be  moved 
for  ex  parte,  and  it  issues  until  answer  and  further  order. 
A  defendant  may  apply  to  discharge  the  writ  on  putting  in 
his  answer. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  particulars  here. 
This  writ  is  founded  on  the  real  or  supposed  prerogative 
of  the  king  to  restrain  his  subjects  from  departing  from 
tbe  realm.    The  '  Natura  Brevium'  contains  two  forms  ot 
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writs,  one  of  which  has  for  its  ohject  tc  restrain  a  clergyman 
from  going  abroad  without  the  king's  licence,  and  com- 
mands the  sheriff  to  take  security  from  him  or  commit  him 
to  prison ;  the  other  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  a  layman 
ftom  going  abroad  without  the  king's  licence;  biit  it  re- 
quires no  security  from  the  party,  and  di^ow  in  several 
other  respects  from  the  other  writ.  These  writs  are  both 
entitled  De  Securitate  Invenienda,  &c.,  and  seem  to  be  in 
substance,  though  not  in  name,  writs  of  Ne  Exeat  Regno. 
From  the  former  of  the  two  the  present  writ  of  Ne  Exeat 
seems  to  be  derived. 

It  is  said  that  the  object  of  the  writ,  as  applied  to  clergy- 
men, was  to  prevent  them  from  having  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Papal  see.  Whether  the  prerogative  on  which 
these  writs  were  founded  was  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  or  not,  is  a  matter  which  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
cussed. The  opinion  that  such  a  nower  as  that  which  is 
exercised  by  this  writ  *  appears  to  nave  been  unknown  to 
the  antient  common  law,^hicb,  in  the  freedom  of  its  spirit, 
allowed  every  man  to  depart  the  realm  at  his  own  pleasure  * 
(Beames),  is  a  vague  surmise,  expressed  in  language  equallv 
vague.  This  writ,  which  was  originally  desighedsolely  for 
political  purposes,  has  now  been  applied,  as  already  ex- 
plained, to  the  object  of  restraining  a  debtor  from  evading 
his  creditor's  demand  by  quitting  the  realm ;  this  applica* 
tion  has  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  the  commencement 
of  which  is  now  unknown. 

(A  Brief  View  qf  the  Writ  Ne  Exeat  Regno,  by 
Beames.) 

NEGAPATAM,  a  town  and  port  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  lO**  45' N.  lat.  and  79"  56' K.  long.  The  Portuguese 
had  formerly  a  settlement  here,  which  was  taken  from  them 
in  1660  by  the  Dutch,  who  added  materially  to  its  defences, 
and  made  it  their  principal  station  in  that  quarter.  They 
established  a  mint  ^r  coining  gold '  money,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  tra4e  from  th6  port.  The  Ibrt  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  17^1, 
and  since  then  the  European  inhabitants  have  deserted  the 
place.  Many  of  the  houses  fell  quickly  into  ruins,  and 
others  were  pulled  down,  such  of  the  materials  as  were  of 
value  being  carried  away  to  Madras.  The  native  town  is 
likewise  much  decayed,  and  the  population  is  greatly 
diminished.  The  trade  at  present  is  q[uite  inconsiderable, 
being  almost  wholly  confined,  as  far  as  Europeans  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  procuring  of  refresliments  jfor  snips  that  tou(^ 
at  the  port  for  that  purpose. 

NEGATIVE  AND  IMPOSSIBLE  QUANTITIES.  Jf 
the  plan  of  this  work  had  permitted  detailed  treatise  on 
different  branches  of  science,  the  subject  before  us  would 
have  fallen  under  the  head  of  Algebra,  and  would  have 
been  fully  treated  in  the  description  of  the  difference 
between  algebra  and  arithmetic.  As  it  is,  the  present  arti- 
cle and  that  on  Operation  will  embrace  the  consideration 
of  those  peculiar  abstractions  the  attainment  of  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  science  of  algebra  from  the  art  which  was 
cultivated  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century 

In  the  oldest  treatises  on  algebra  which  exist  there  is  men- 
tion of  a  modification  of  quantity  unknown  in  arithmetic, 
called  negative  quantity,  as  distinguished  from  positive.  In 
the  VioA  Ganita  we  find  this  distinction  and  the  rules  for  its 
use  precisely  as  in  modern  treatises :  one  of  the  commenta- 
tors says  that  negation  is  contrariety ;  and  the  *liiliwati'  con- 
tains the  geometrical  interpretation  of  a  negative  line, 
namely,  a  line  measured  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
a  positive  line.  The  commentator  says  that  Patna  is  fifteen 
yojanas  east,  and  Allahabad  eight  yojanas  west,  of  a  place 
called  Varanasi ;  *  the  interval  or  difference  is  twenty-three 
yojanas,  and  is  not  obtained  but  by  addition  of  the  num- 
bers. Therefore,  if  the  difference  between  two  contrary 
quantities  be  required,  their  sttm  must  be  taken.'  Surely 
it  will  be  said  that  algebra  began  in  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas ;  but  yet  the  fault  is  rather  in  expression  than  in  conf'.ep- 
tion.  An  art  was  in  existence  presenting  undoubted  means  of 
discovering  truth,  commencing  with  a  generalization  of  which 
the  use  was  obvious,  but  not  the  meaning.  In  Diophantus 
we  find  the  common  rule  announced  as  a  definition  (with- 
out even  a  previous  notice  of  the  distinction  of  Quantities) 
in  terms  as  nroad  as  the  following :  '  Al(tf/t£  kiri  Xtttf^iv  iroXXa- 
v\a9uut^Haa  jrovU  ^Trap^tv,'  &o. ;  literally,  *  Defect  upon  defect 
repeated,  makes  existence.'  In  Mohammed  Ben  Musa  [Musa] 
the  rules  are  announced  in  the  same  way,  though  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  positive  and  negative  quantities  does  not 
seem  to  be  assumed*  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  work 


was  written  for  popular  use-  The  European  promoters  of 
algebra,  with  the  exceptl9n  only  of  Vieta,  adopted  the  use 
of  two  species  of  quantities,  positive  and  negative,  with  the 
explanation  above  noticed.  Vieta  not  only  avoided  Ae 
negative  quantity,  but,  as  fa^  as  he  could,  dispensed  vttl^ 
subtractive  terms  ^nd  subtraption  itself.  He  discard^  the 
double  nature  of  quantities  in  the  words  *  jPlus  autem  yel 
minus  non  constituunt  genera  diversa.* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  earlier  al^ejbraists 
through  their  different  uses  of  negative  quantities.  Th^ese 
creations  of  algebra  retained  their  existence,  in  the  face  of 
the  obvious  deficiency  of  rational  explanation  which  charac- 
terised every  attempt  at  their  theory.  Newton  ahdEuler 
distinctly  admit  the  existence  of  the  quantity  less  tliai^  no- 
thing :  the  lattef  asserts  that  a  man  who  has  no  property 
and  is  in  debt  50  crowns,  would  only  have  nothing  ^f  any  one 
else  made  him  richer  by  a  gift  of  50  crowns,  and  thenefore 
begins  with  50  crowns  less  than  nothing,  ^lementaiy 
treatises  for  the  most  part  try  to  append  an  explanation  of 
negative  quantities  to  an  algebra  which  is  nothing  more 
than  arithmetic,  instead  of  introducing  those  new  abstrac- 
tions which  are  the  basis  of  the  separate  science :  so  that 
algebra,  instead  of  being  systematically  learnt,  is  ooUected 
by  slow  and  often  dubious  steps  from  arithmetical  examples], 
in  which  the  rules  of  operation  of  the  former  science  are  em' 
ployed,  preceded  l?y  the  principles  of  the  latter.  Few  therefore 
acquire  ^  real  perceplioii  of  the  meting  of  the  subject,  except 
those  who  study  mathematics  to  great  extent.  It  is  matter  of 
notoriety  that  difl&culties  attend  the  beginner  in  algebra  of 
a  nature  totally  different  from  those  which  are  found  in 
geometry ;  so  that  while  a  person  who  has  read  a  few  books 
of  Euclid  may  be  imagined  capable  of  writing  an  intelligent 
commentary  on  what  he  knows,  another  who  has  mastered 
a  common  elementary  treatise  on  algebp  is  conscious  c^nly 
of  a  great  increase  of  working  poweir,  with  a  ^litnmjering  of 
principles  which  owe  their  reception  njore  to  the  never- 
niling  accuracy  of  their  results  than  to  native  evidence  or 
logiccd  deduction  from  easily  admitted  truths. 

It  is  but  recently  tjiat  suph  a  vie^  has  been  piv<en  of 
algebra  as  will  at  once  explain  both  the  distinction  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  quantities,  and  the  difllculty  attepdin^  the 
square  roots  of  negative  quantities,  usually  called  impossi- 
ble quantities.  VTe  shall  endeavour  to  ascepd  to  this  view 
of  algebra,  on  the  supposition  that  the  student  has  read 
what  beginners  usually  read,  apd  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  common  operations.  We  must  howevier  premise  that, 
as  in  all  other  (ScLses  where  the  first  principles  of  ^  science 
have  been  matter  of  dispute,  it  by  no  means  follows  tliat 
one  view  of  the  subject  is  the  fnost  easy  to  every  mind. 
Something'miist  depend  on  the  intellectual  constitution  of 
the  individual;  and  if  this  be  most  probably  true  in 
geometry,  the  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to 
algebra. 

The  first  abstraction  which  meets  us  in  arithmetic  follows 
the  transition  from  actual  magnitudes  (concrete  numbers, 
so  called)  to  their  numerical  representations.  We  then  fiud 
general  properties  of  numbers,  iji  which  we  learn  to  consider 
nuinber  independently  of  a  specific  f^oncrete  unit.  Thus  we 
see  in  7-J-5  — 3=7— 3+5  a  relation  equally  true,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  or  magnitude  of  the  unit.  When  we 
drop  the  concrete  number  and  rise  to  the  abstract,  we  gain 
something  more  by  the  transition  than  immediately  ap 
pears;  and  this  the  student  should  particularly  note, 
oecause  some  of  the  succeeding  difficulties  i^hich  attend 
the  passage  into  afgebra  are  very'similar  in  phar^cteri  though 
preceded  hy  a  stranger  and  harder  process.  The  operation 
of  multiplication  takes  a  power  and  a  property  whicn  it  had 
not  before :  thus  if  w^  denote  concrete  number  by  Roman 
numerals,  and  if  we  speak  of  yards,  it  is  clear  that  5xyit 
=XXXV,  or  seven  yarc^s  taken  five  times  is  thirty-five 
yafds.  But  we  piay  net  therefore  say  that  VII X  5 =X  aXV, 
for  VlIX5,the  number  5  multiplied  by  7  yards  [Multipli- 
cation], is  an  incongruous  and  unmeaning  set  of  words,  and 
it  wou"ld  be  equally  improper  to  say  that  it  f>  and  that  it  is 
not  thirty-five  yards.  In  abstract  numbers  no  such  cai^tipn 
is  necessary ;  7  X  5  and  5X7  are  both  the  same.  If  mei> 
had  never  considered  number  independently  of  magnitude 
measured  or  repeated  by  it,  the  arithmetician  would  have 
confounded  VIlX5  and  5 X VII,  because  he  would  soon 
have  found  that  no  false  results  would  have  sprung  there- 
from ;  while  VIIX5  would  have  been  a  sort  of  impossible 
quantity,  useful  in  practice  and  difficult  in  theory. 

We  c^re  now  on  the  ground  of  abstract  arithmetic,  and  on 
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exatnfning  flie  four  funcfam^ntal  operations,  We  see  no  dlt- 
Acuity  in  either  addition,  multipTication,  or  division.  As 
soon  as  we  have  mastered  the  subject  of  fractions,  and  have 
clearly  admitted  the  introduction  Of  a  pdrt  ot  a  repetition 
pttuLTiPLTCATiON],  WO  say  sis  follows :  let  a  and  A  be  any 
tv^o  Efumbers  or  fractions,  and  a+ b,  db,  snd  a:b  must  he 
real  numbers  or  fractions.  Assignable  by  demonstrated  ope- 
rations^ as  soon  a^  a  and  ff  are  assigned,  iut  there  is  still 
a  restriction  upon  the  possibility  of  subtraction;  a— d  has 
no  imagincrt>Te  existence,  unless  a  be  greater  than  b ;  when 
?=^  the  magnitude  of  a— A  vanishes  entirely,  and  when  a 
iff  leas  (hah  b,  the  direction  tb  perform  a— ft  is  just  the  same 
a^  acting  for  a'  part  which  shall  be  greater  than  the 
whole  of  which  ft  is  a  part.  If  we  connned  ourselves  to 
pMtiCulftf  strithmetic,  in  which  all  numbers  used  have  spe- 
cific values,  it  would  most  likely  be  thought  of  no  use  to 
carry  the  subject  further,  and  in  one  point  of  view  correctly  ; 
thiit  is,  it  Would  be  of  little  moment  to  deduce  methods  by 
which  an  individual  so  careless  as  to  write  down  and  ope- 
rate Upon  such  a  symbol  as  3  -  4  might  be  enabled  to  arrive 
at  a  subsequent  correction  of  th6  mistake  which  a  glance  at 
th6  symbol  should  show  him  he  has  made.  But  when  we 
use  general  symbols  of  number,  we  are  liable  to  mistakes 
of  two  kinds,  both  dependent  upon  our  liability  to  invert 
th6  Order  of  terms  of  Which  the  less  should  be  subtracted 
from  the  greater. 

First,  we  mtty  misfake  th6  nature  of  th6  quantity  which 
results ;  thus  if  it  be  parjt  of  the  conditions  of  a  problem  that 
I  pay  £a  and  receive  £b,  and  if  the  application  of  the  con- 
ditions requires  that  I  should  state  how  much  I  gain  or  lose, 
the  answer  should  be  either  a  Toss  of  £(a—b)  or  a  gain  of 
£ib-a),  according  as  a  or  A  is  the  greater.  We  have  then 
tW  choice  between  adopting  one  of  these  with  the  chance 
of  being  entirely  wrong,  or  of  working  the  problem  in  two 
distinct  ways.  And  if  it  should  happen  thiftt  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  present  this  alternative  in  six  distinct  in- 
stances (and  sometimes  it  happens  oftener),  there  would  be 
BO  tes^  than  64  cases  of  solution,  all,  arithmetically  speak- 
ing, essentiftlly  different  fn  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 
answer,  whether  the  answers  obtained  be  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent 

Secondly,  we  may  make  an  error  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
details  of  operation.  For  instance,  suppose  we  have 
a+A— c,  which  it  is  convenient  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of  a 
altered  by  one  singTe  addition  or  subtraction.  If  we  assume 
an  addition,  and  write  a4-(*— c),  we  may  be  in  error ;  for  if 
b  be  less  than  c,  the  proper  alteration  is  a—  (c—  b). 

It  £3  evident  that  both  species  of  mistakes  are  precisely 
of  the  same  kind.  Let  ufe  call  them,  for  distinction,  errors 
of  interpretation  and  errors  of  operation,  and  let  us  show 
first  that  an  error  of  interpretation  will  produce  the  error 
of  operation  and  no  other.  If,  in  the  first  problem,  we  sup- 
pose a— A  to  be  lotet  where  A— a  is  really  gained,  and  if  the 
problem,  for  fnstrfrice,  require  the  result  of  the  preceding  to 
be  annexed  10  a  loss  x,  we  shall  suppose  there  is  altogether 
a  loss  of  n?+(o-A),  whereas  it  should  be  a  loss  of  only 
ntf—Cb^a),  Secondly,  the  error  of  operation  will  produce 
the  error  of  interpretation,  whenever  any  interpretation  is 
m^de;  for  when  we  look  at  x+ia-b)  as  d  loss,  we  shall 
evidently  suppose  it  to  be  more  of  a  loss  than  a?,  or  that  a— ft 
is  lost  besides;  whereas,  had  wc  looked  at  a?— (ft— a),  we 
should  have  inferred  that  there  is  a  less  loss  than  ar,  or  if  x 
were  lost,  ft- a  was  gained.  Now  the  first  step  of  the 
young  algebraist,  before  he  attempts  any  transition  from 
universal  arithmetic  to  algebra,  must  be  to  examine  by  many 
instances  the  eflfect  of  both  classed  of  erroi's  upon  thesubse- 

auent  proceedings  and  results.  We  shall  here  only  state 
tie  truths  at  Which  he  Will  finally  arrive,  with  an  example 
of  each.  The  beginner  ciYmot,  as  the  proficient  may  do, 
see  a  sufficient  reason  for  these  results  in  the  common  rules 
of  algebraical  operation ;  and  we  should  doubt  that  anything 
but  a  large  number  of  examples  would  serve  to  give  him  the 
necessary  insight  into  the  conclusions. 

1.  The  mistake  of  operation,  how  often  soever  repeated, 
and  how  complicated  soever  the  deductions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  produces  no  result  in  any  way  different  rrom 
that  or  the  correct  process ;  that  is,  its  result  can  be  reduced 
to  the  result  of  the  correct  process  by  the  use  of  no  more 
than,  those  rules  which  apply  in  the  rational  process. 

Thus  if  i»+ a- ft,. wrongly  ^ken  to  be  a?-l-(a-ft),  ft  being 
greater  than  a,  be  multiplied  by  x+p-q,  wrongly  taken  a^ 


^+,(P  rq\q  being  greater  thanp,  we  find  as  the  (supposed) 
product  ' 


to  which  the  apphcation  of  the  common  rules  gives 
^;+ad;'-bx-^px-'qx+ap--bp--aq+bg, 
precisely  the  same  as  the  product  of  ^r+a-ft  and  a?-f-o-(7 
The  reason  of  this  is  as  follows  :-~in  all  the  rational  cas^ 
of  the  four  operation's,  a  teroi  in  the  construction  of  which 
two  signs  are  used  has -h  before  it,  if  those  two  signs  be 
alike,  and  -  if  they  be  unlike,  as  in  ^ 

a4ft-(c-(ft,  or  a-f-ft-(O-l-c-rf) 
ind+b-c+d 
(a-ft)  (c-d)  or  (0+a-ft)  (O^c-d) 
=  0+ac~ad'^bc+bd. 
If  then  a  term  were  subjected  to  (he  signs  -|--|-,  it  would 
make  no  difference  if  the  same  term  were  subjected  to  the 
signs  +  -  - ,  for  the  effect  of  -  -  is  the  use  of  -|-.    If  then 
we  take  ^+a-. ft  wrongly  as  x-(b^a),  ve  see- that  when 
we  come  to  add  this,  say  to  c,  we  have 
c+{aj-(ft-a)} 
in  which  a,  before  it  is  disengaged,  must  come  under  the 

signs  H ,  or,  if  the  phrase  be  less  objectionqble,  under 

the  application  of  the  rules  to  those  signs,  successively.  But 
the  correct  process  would  give 

c-i- \x+(a' b)} 
m  which  a  fells  under  the  application  of  the  rules  to  +  -f-  * 
and  such  application  to  ->■  +  gives  the  same  result  as  that 
to  -f -^,  necessarily  and  demonstrably,  though  m  one  of 
the  two  applications  there  is  the  symbol  of  absurdity.  In 
the  same  way  the  other  cases  may  be  proved,  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  however  many  of  these  simple  operations  may  be 
performed,  no  result  can  arise  except  either  that  of  the  cor- 
rect operation  or  one  which  may  be  brought  to  it  by  the 
operations  on  signs,  already  described. 

We  must  here  pause  to  remind  the  reader  that  errors 
however  palpable  and  admitted,  are  not  necessarily  produc- 
tive of  errOT.  Ttue  reasoning,  on  trus  principles,  must 
lead  to  truth;  but  if  for  true  we  write  felse,  and  for  truth 
falsehood,  we  haVe  no  longer  any  right  to  say  must,  but  only 
most  probably  mil.  If  then  we  can  show  of  a  particular  class 
of  errors  that,  used  m  a  certain  way,  the  results  agree  with 
those  of  true  reasoning  on  true  principles,  we  may  demand  the 
use  of  those  errors  as  demonstrated  means  of  finding  truth. 
The  mind  of  man  would  never  stop  at  sttch  a  point ;  but,  for 
all  that,  We  have  the  conclusion,  as  a  logical  conseqnence  of 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  the  mistake  of  the  impossible 
subtraction  introduced  in  operations,  and  not  having  pre- 
viously vitiated  the  interpretation  by  which  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  operation  (equations)  were  deduced  from 
the  (tonditions  of  the  problem,  will  produce  no  falsehood  in 
the  result 

2.  Let  ns  now  examine  the  consequences  of  the  error  of 
interpretation.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  we  write  a- ft 
inst^d  of  ft  *  a,  but  at  the  same  time  we  suppose  the  quantity 
of  which  we  are  thinking  to  be  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
character  to  that  which  it  ought  to  have.  But  also  at  the 
same  time  we  add  this  symbol  where  we  should  subtract  it, 
and  vice  versd  ;  so  that  where  we  should  take  a— ft,  and  add*, 
giving  c+Ctf-ft),  we  make  one  mistake  in  taking  ft- a,  and 
another  in  subtracting,  giving  c-(ft-a).  When  mere  rules 
come  to  be  applied.  We  find  the  same  result  from  both,  namely, 
c-|-a— ft  and  <?— ft+a.  We  might  then  so  manage  as  to 
elude  the  actual  presentation  of  the  negative  quantity,  as  in 
the  following  problem :— Two  persons  are  now  aged  50  and 
40 ;  at  what  date  is  (was,  or  will  be,  as  the  case  may  be)  the 
first  twice  as  old  as  the  second?  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
reach  the  date  by  going  a  years  forward  and  afterwards  ft 
years  back  from  the  epoch  to  which  we  then  come :  here  is 
a  supposition  which  is  perfectly  competent  to  yield  any  re- 
sult, before  or  after  the  present  epoch,  by  properly  assuming 
a  and  ft.  But  we  must  noW  choose  a  supposition ;  let  it  be 
that  the  ratio  in  question  exists  at  some  niture  time,  that  is, 
a  is  greater  than  ft.  In  a— ft  years  then  the  thing  happens ; 
consequently, 

50-f(a-ft)-2(40+(a-ft))  .   .  (i) 
50+a-ft=80H-2a-2ft    ...   (2) 
80-|-2a-2ft-50-a+ft=0 
30-|-a-ft=0 
ft=a-|-30. 
Or  any  number  of  years  forward  and  30  niore  years  back  ia 
all  the  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem  will  give,  or 
the  event  took  place  30  years  ago.    But  the  correctness  of 
this  reasoning  is  only  a  semblance,  for  the  result  contradicta 
the  supposition  on  which  it  was  obtained,  namelv,  that  a  ia 
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greater  than  b.    To  increase  50  by  the  excess  of  a  over  30  I 
more  than  a  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  arithmetician.    If  | 
then  it  be  taken  that  a  is  less  than  b,  or  that  the  event  hap- 
pened b-^a  years  ago,  we  have 

50-(6-a)=2(40-(i-a))  .  .  (3) 
50-^+a=80-26+2a  ....  (4) 
and  (4)  is  the  same  as  (2) ;  so  that  we  arrive  at  the  same 
result  as  before,  and  find  our  conclusion  to  justify  the  sup- 
position on  which  it  was  made.  The  step«  (1)  and  (3)  diifer 
to  the  same  effect  as  if  an  error  of  operation  had  been  made 
on  (4)  or  (2)  in  retracing  the  steps. 

In  the  preceding,  by  the  use  of  two  symbols,  a  and  b,  we 
have  enabled  ourselves  to  obtain  a  correct  and  intelligible 
answer,  even  by  the  incorrect  process,  since  we  end  with  the 
determination  of  b—a  (=30),  even  where  we  reasoned  on 
a-^b.  If  however  we  had  represented  our  unknown  quan- 
tity by  a  single  symbol,  x,  our  first  process  would  have  stood 
as  follows:— 

50+ir=2  (40+ic)=80+2a? 
a?=50-80 
And  the  answer  is  obviously  impossible.    Our  second  pro- 
cess is, 

60-a'=2  (40-a?)=80-2a: 
rr=80- 50=30. 

From  such  instances  as  the  preceding  it  may  be  collected 
that  an  error  of  interpretation,  which  causes  us  to  write 
a— 6  insteadof  6— a,  will,  in  finding  the  value  of  a  *  6,  cause 
an  impossible  subtraction  to  appear ;  and  vice  versB,  that 
the  appearance  of  an  impossible  subtraction  in  the  result 
can  arise  from  nothing  but  a  primitivo  error  of  interpreta- 
tion in  fixing  the  nature  of  that  result  This  point  must 
be  well  ascertained  by  every  beginner  from  repeated  in- 
stances. 

Such  a  result  as  3 ^8  may  be  written  3*3— 5,  or  0^5; 
so  that  the  error  of  attempting  to  subtract  8  from  3  is  re- 
dueible  to  that  of  attempting  to  subtract  5  from  nothing. 
At  our  present  point  we  can  say  that  the  occurrence  of  0— 5 
shows  us  that  the  result  which  we  supposed  ourselves  about 
to  obtain  was  diametrically  wron^  in  quality  in  our  previous 
supposition:  thus  in  the  precedmg problem  we  found  50— 
80,  or  0—30,  and  the  real  answer  is  30  in  its  magnitude,  but 
instead  of  being,  as  we  supposed,  30  years  after  the  present 
time,  it  is  30  years  before  it. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  the  earlier  algebraists  at 
once  received  such  symbols  as  0—5  and  0  —  30,  which  they 
wrote  —5  and  —30,  into  the  list  of  algebraical  objects  of 
reasoning,  calling  them  negative  quantities,  and  treating 
them  as  diametncally  opposite  in  meaning  to  5  and  30, 
which  should  for  comparison  be  written  0  +  5  and  0  -f  30. 
These  they  called  positive  quantities.  And,  because,  in  all 
possible  subtractions  the  remainder  is  less  than  the  minu- 
end (a— 6  is  less  than  a)  they  called  0—5  less  than  nothing. 
The  fault  committed  by  elementary  writers,  in  beginning 
algebraical  works  by  an  exhibition  of  these  definitions  with- 
out the  least  warning  of  the  manner  in  which  arithmetical 
terms  had  been  extended,  converted  the  whole  science  into 
a  mystery. 

If  we  extend  the  notion  of  Quantity  so  as  to  give  different 
names  to  those  of  diametrically  opposite  kinds,  we  mavedl 
one  set  of  Quantities  direct,  and  the  oUiers  inverse.  Thus 
property  ana  debt,  distance  north  and  distance  south,  time 
before  and  time  after,  ascent  and  descent,  loss  and  gain, 
progression  and  retrogression,  &c.  &c.,  are  of  different 
kinds ;  either  of  any  one  pair  may  be  called  direct,  but  the 
other  is  then  inverse.  And  in  circumstances  which  reauire 
the  addition  of  the  direct  quantity,  the  subtraction  of  the 
inverse  is  equally  required  :  thus  whatever  an  increase  in 
A*s  property  will  augment,  a  diminution  of  it  will  dimi- 
nish ;  wnatever  distance  on  a  line  progression  on  that  line 
will  increase,  retrogression  will  diminish.  If  then  we  have 
a  H-  6  where  we  imagine  both  quantities  were  what  we  took 
them  to  be ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  b  is  of  the  con- 
trary kind,  wo  know  that  we  should  have  had  a  —  b.  If  we 
put  +  b  for  the  quantity  we  thought  we  were  using,  and 
^b  for  its  opposite,  the  ordinary  rule  of  signs  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  cx)nversions  which  the  correction  of  the 
mistake  requires.  Thus  if,  attending  only  to  the  rule  that 
like  signs  produce  +  and  unlike  signs  — ,  we  treat 

a  +  i+b)    and    a+(-ft) 
we  find 

a  +  b    and    a-^; 

or»  m  thii  instance,  the  afl&xing  of  +  or  -  to  a  quantity 


according  as  our  initial  supposition  is  correct  or  incorrect^ 
leaves  us  with  our  result  if  we  were  correct,  and  makes  the 
necessary  alteration  if  we  were  incorrect.  The  application 
of  the  same  reasoning  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  in  all 
the  cases  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Observe  also  that  if 
any  one,  disputing  the  propriety  of  making  the  signs  +  and. 
—  take  a  new  meaning,  should  prefer,  say,  to  denote  direct 
quantity  by  the  prefix  of  ^,  and  inverse  quantity  by  that  of 
f,  the  rule  he  would  arrive  at  by  induction  is  that  like  signs 
produce  -f  for  operation,  and  ^  for  interpretation,  while 
unlike  signs  produce  ^  for  operation  and  }  for  interpreta- 
tion ;  where  by  like  signs  he  would  find  he  must  mean  + 
and  +,  or  H-  and  %,  —  and  — ,  or  —  and  },  and  all  others 
unlike.  His  final  rule  then  would  be,  use  %  as  if  it  were 
H-,  and  $  as  if  it  were  — ,  so  that  he  would  ultimately  differ 
ftora  the  algebraist  by  the  cx)ntinual  use  of  two  new  signs 
without  any  new  uses  or  practical  meanings. 

In  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division  the  rule 
of  signs  is  thus  shown: — It  is  said  that  two  negative  quan- 
tities multiplied  together  produce  a  positive  quantity,  which 
means  that  a  mistake  of  direct  for  inverse,  or  vice  versd^ 
made  in  both  the  terms  of  a  product,  produces  no  mistake 
in  the  product,  when  the  latter  is  formed  by  the  usual  rules. 
Thus,  if  a, -which  should  be  ir— y,  has  been  taken  to  be 
y— it,  and  if  b,  which  should  be  t?— tr,  has  been  taken  to  be 
w—v,  the  algebraical  product 

(MJ— 1?)  (y— a?)    or    tcy^iDW-^vy+vx 

at  which  we  arrive  in  the  mistaken  process,  is  precisely  the 
same  as 

(v—w)  (a?— y)    or    va?-vy— tar-f  wjy 

at  which  we  should  have  arrived  in  the  correct  process. 

The  first  step  then  from  arithmetic  to  algebra  is  made  by 
the  following  aefinitions : — 

1.  Quantities  are  distinguished  into  positive  and  ne^" 
tive,  Which  are  to  be  considered  as  of  diametrically  opposite 
kinds ;  and  common  arithmetical  quantities  (abstract  num- 
bers without  signs)  are  to  be  considered  as  positive.  2.  The 
rules  of  arithmetical  algebra  are  to  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
tended algebra,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  tne  latter  presents 
a  case  unknown  to  the  former,  the  rule  of  signs  already 
known  in  the  former  must  be  applied.  The  purely  verbal 
question  of  the  terms  less  than  nothing,  &c.,  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  word  Nothinq. 

Hie  preceding  extension  gives  an  extended  meaning  to 
all  the  terms  of  operation ;  thus  addition  is  no  longer  the 
simple  arithmetical  process,  but  a  compound  operation,  first 
reducing  a  multiplicity  of  signs  to  one  alone,  and  then  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  that  sign ;  and  the  same  of  subtrac- 
tion. Thus  a—  (— ^)  is  a  -f  J.  It  maybe  asked  then  how 
we  are  to  trace  our  steps  through  any  problem  so  as  to  form 
its  equation  out  of  symbols  which  seem  to  have  various- 
meanings  ;  for  it  might  appear  as  if  the  -f  of  algebra  were 
either  the  -H  or  —  of  aritnmetic,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
tmswer  is  very  simple:  since  the  extended  algebra  is  no 
more  than  arithmetic  in  its  actual  operations,  however  the 
meaning  of  those  operations  may  be  extended,  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  we  assign  a  particular  case  of  a  problem,  and 
treat  it  entirely  as  in  arithmetic,  we  are,  though  with  one 
case  only  in  view,  performing  upon  limited  symbols  (limited 
because  we  think  at  the  time  only  of  a  limited  meaning)  the 
same  steps  which  we  should  have  to  follow  if  we  could,  by 
one  act  of  the  mind,  grasp  the  symbols  in  their  utmost 
generality. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  subject  to  the 
extent  which  might  be  necessary  for  an  unpractised  user  of 
symbols,  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  yet  higher  view  of 
the  question,  in  which  the  introduction  is  made  to  a  purely 
symbolical  algebra.  If  we  examine  any  symbolical  iden- 
tity (the  sign  of  identity  being  =)  for  example,  so  simple  a 
one  as 

a  H-  ^  =  6  H-  a 

we  see  of  course  that  its  truth  is  a  consequence  of  the  defini- 
tion of  H-  and  of  the  conceptions  which  are  inseparable  in 
our  minds  from  the  addition  of  quantity  to  quantity.  The 
truth  of  the  identity,  then,  follows  from  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols,  but  the  converse  is  not  true ;  the  meaning  of  the 
-symbols  does  not  follow  from  die  truth  of  the  identity.  That 
is,  let  it  be  granted  that  a  -^  b=:  b  -i-  a,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  +  means  addition,  for  consistently  with  the  pre- 
ceding it  might  mean  multiplication,  or  it  might  mean  the 
formation  of  a  rectangle  by  erecting  a  line  equal  to  the  second 
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sypabol  upon  aliDe  equal  to  the  first  In  fact,  the  identity 
before  us  merely  expresses  that  +  is  a  symbol  of  an  opera- 
tion so  connected  with  two  subjects  of  operation  that  Oie 
latter  may  be  interchanged  without  any  alteration  of  the 
result.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  funda- 
mental symbol  of  identity ;  it  may  preserve  its  truth  under 
many  different  meanings. 

Next,  when  we  perform  operations  of  algebra  with  that 
mechanical  expertness  which  practice  teaches,  we  do  not 
look  back  to  the  meaning  of  our  operations  at  each  step,  but 
proceed  upon  a  few  rules  of  operation,  of  the  meaning  of 
which  we  must  become  conscious  the  moment  we  have  to 
stop  and  contrive  the  mode  of  proceeding,  dropping  that 
consciousness  as  soon  ai  we  are  again  in  the  routme  of 
operation.  If  we  collect  the  symbols  of  algebra,  we  shall 
find  them  all  in  the  following  list  1.  The  numerical  sym- 
bols of  arithmetic.  2.  Letters  denoting  magnitudes.  3. 
The  signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion, the  latter  with  their  usual  abbreviations  of  a  x  6  into 

ab,  and  a-^b  into  -r'    4.  The  exponent,  ai  m  o^,  b  being 

any  algebraical  magnitude.  5.  The  symbols  of  logarithms, 
sines,  cosines.  Sec,  which  may  be  considered  but  as  abbre- 
viations of  series  composed  of  terms  made  up  of  and  con- 
nected by  the  preceding  symbols.  The  list  of  fundamental 
operations  is  not  very  large :  such  as 

-f  (-f  a)=-j-a,      ab  +  ae:=a(b-^c),    ^  =  |,  &c; 

so  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  imagine  a  person 
who  had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  able  to  per- 
form the  mere  operations  by  reference  to  a  few  primary 
rules. 

This  being  the  case,  suppose  these  few  rules  of  reference 
collected  together ;  we  can  then  conceive  a  person  operating 
by  means  of  these  rules,  without  thinking  of  their  meaning. 
As  it  is  of  importance  that  a  clear  idea  should  be  formed  of 
this  separation  of  svmbolic  from  arithmetical  reasoning,  we 
shall  propose  the  following  illustration.  A  person  who  has 
thoroug^hly  studied  the  algebra  of  positive  and  negative 

?[uantities,  is  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  on  recovering 
rom  which  he  finds  all  memory  of  connection  between  his 
conceptions  and  the  symbols  which  represented  them  totally 
gone,  while  his  expertness  in  performing  the  mere  trans- 
formations with  which  algebra  abounds  remains  undimi- 
nished. When  he  sees  (a  -|-  bf  he  perfectly  remembers 
that  its  substitute  was  a*  +  2a6  +  ^>  but  what  a,  6,  +#  &c 
stood  for,  or  might  have  been  supposed  to  stand  for,  he  has 
wholly  fbrgotten. 

He  is  now  a  purely  symbolical  algebraist.  Suppose  that 
he  endeavours  to  recover  the  meaning  of  his  ^mbols  by 
close  examination  of  their  relations.  He  remembers,  for 
example,  that  a  +  5  had  such  a  meaning  as  made  it  identical 
with  6+  a,  and  he  tries  all  meanings  which  will  fulfil  this 
condition,  and  attempts  to  give  conformable  meanings  to 
other  symbols,  in  the  hope  of  picking  out  a  set  of  definitions 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  each  other,  and  of  which  the 
relations  which  live  in  his  memory  shall  be  logical  conse- 
quences. He  succeeds  in  his  attempt,  and  thus  gives 
meaning  to  his  transformations,  and  converts  his  symbolical 
algebra  into  a  deduction  from  some  fundamental  notions 
of  magnitude  which  he  has  slowly  recovered.  Perhaps  the 
reader  will  say,  he  must  then  bftve  discovered  or  remem- 
bered that  a,  b,  c,  &c.  stand  for  numbers,  that  +  and  — 
mean  addition  and  subtraction,  &o.  &e.  By  no  means ;  the 
tenor  of  this  article  will  require  us  to  show  another  set  of 
meanings  on  which  he  may  have  happened  to  alight,  not 
only  as  consistent  with  each  other  as  the  arithmetical  mean- 
ings, but  more  consistent ;  and  in  the  article  Operation 
we  shall  have  to  show  still  Airther  the  pliability  of  the 
algebraical  system,  by  pointing  out  that  the  number  of 
different  interpretations  under  which  its  symbolical  relations 
will  represent  truths,  is  absolutely  unlimited.  The  basis  of 
the  algebra  which  our  supposed  recoverer  of  meanings 
might  construct,  is  geometry,  as  arithmetic  was  that  of  the 
one  which  we  imagine  him  to  have  forgotten :  and  its  defi- 
nitions are  as  follows.  A  plane  is  chosen  and  a  point  in  it, 
and  a  line  of  a  definite  length,  which  may  be  called  the 
unit-line^  is  drawn  at  pleasure  from  the  point,  in  any  direc- 
tion in  the  plane.  All  letters  denote  lines  drawn  from  the 
origin,  either  in  the  direction  of  the  unit-line,  a**  at  any 
angle,  angles  being  always  measured  in  one  givan  direc- 
tion of  revolution.    An  equation*  a  =  6,  means  (hat  the  line 


a  actually  coincides  with  b,  or  is  of  the  same  length,  and 
drawn  in  the  same  direction.  The  sign  a-\-  b  means  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  whose  sides  are  a  and  b :  this 
becomes  the  sum  when  a  and  b  are  in  the  same  direction. 
The  sign  a— 6  means  the  remaining  side  of  a  parallelogram 
in  which  a  is  a  diagonal  and  b  one  side.  Again,  a  b  means 
a  fourth  proportional  to  the  unit-line,  a,  and  b,  directed  so 
as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  unit-line  equal  to  the  sum  of 

the  angles  made  by  a  and  b  with  the  unit-line ;   and    .   is 

b 

a  fourth  proportional  to  6,  the  unit-line,  and  a,  placed  so 
as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  unit-line  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  angle  of  a  over  the  angle  of  6,  in  the  usual  direction 
of  measurement  (if  the  angle  of  a  be  the  greater),  or  to  the 
excess  of  the  second  over  the  first,  in  the  contrary  direction 
(if  the  second  be  the  greater).  All  the  other  definitions 
follow  as  in  common  algebra ;,  thus  aa'vi  abbreviated  into 
a*,  and  V«  means  such  a  line  that  ^a.  ija^a.  The  num- 
bers of  arithmetic  stand  for  lines  measured  on  the  unit 
line. 

(Srant  such  a  chanee  of  definitions,  and  every  formula 
which  expressed  a  truth  in  the  old  algebra,  expresses  anotlier 
and  a  very  different  truth  in  the  new  one.  We  shall  now 
point  out  how  to  show  (by  construction)  the  truth  of  the 
old  formula 

(a  -h  b)  {fX'-b)  ^aa-'bb, 

supposing  the  terms  to  have  their  new  meanings. 


OU  is  the  length  and  direction  of  the  unit-line,  and  O  A 
and  O  B  those  of  the  lines  a  and  b.  Hence  O  C  is  what  ia 
called  a-k-b^  and  OD  is  a— ^,  since  it  is  the  other  side  of 
a  parallelogram  which  has  a  for  diagonal  and  b  for  one  side. 
Again,  takeOE,  a  fourth  nroportional  to  OU,  OA,  and 
OA,  with  the  angle  U  O  E  double  of  U  O  A,  and  we  have 
what  is  called  a  a.  Similarly  OF  is  bb;  whence  O  G  is 
aa^bb,  the  other  side  of  a  parallelogram  which  has  a  a  for 
diagonal  and  b  b  for  one  side.  And  it  will  be  found  on 
measurement  that  O  6  is  also  a  fourth  proportional  to  O  U, 
O  C,  and  O  D,  inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
ansies  U  O  C  and  U  O  D :  whence  it  is  (a  -H  b)  (a—b). 

To  show  the  truth  of  symbolical  algebra,  when  the  terms- 
have  the  above-described  meanings,  would  require  a  small 
treatise :  we  shall  presently  give  references  to  works  on  the 
subject.  We  shall  now  recapitulate  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived. 

1.  The  conclusions  of  algebra  may  be  made  logical  con- 
sequences of  a  few  simple  relations,  without  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols  used :  all  algebra  is  true  whea 
these  relations  are  true,  so  that  all  algebra  is  true  under 
any  meaning  of  the  symbols  which  wUl  allow  of  the  truth, 
of  these  relations. 

2.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  only  one  set  of  meanings  under 
which  the  fundamental  relations  of  algebra  are  truths,  for 
three  sets  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  this  articlor 
namely,  the  common  and  limited  arithmetical  meanin}|;s,. 
the  extensions  under  which  the  difficulties  of  the  negative 
sign  disappear,  and  the  geometrical  meanings  last  de- 
scribed. 

3.  The  order  of  discovery  is  as  follows :— We  first  ask  what 
sort  of  magnitude  is  to  be  reasoned  upon ;  next,  what  ar& 
the  obvious  relations  existing  between  such  magnitudes;, 
lastly,  what  is  a  convenient  mode  of  representing  the  mag- 
nitudes  in  question ;  all  that  follows  is  an  application  of  ther 
lo|^ic  common  to  all  branches  of  reasoning.  But  when  wa 
wish  to  give  the  idea  of  symbolical  algebra,  we  invert  tha 
order  of  the  preceding  questions;  and  we  ask»  firstly,  what 
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sytttWs  shall  be  ti6A  (witliotft  sny  reference  to  Tfleacnmg) ; 
next,  what  than  be  the  laws  nnaet  i^hich  such  sym^ls 
are  to  be  Offerated  rifori ;  the  dedcrctioti  of  all  stibsequent 
'  consfeqnenceri  is  again  an  application  of  common  logic. 
lAstly,  we  explain- the  meanings  which  must  be  attached  t6 
the  symbols,  in  order  that  they  may  hav6  prototypes  of 
Which  the  assigned  laws  of  operation  are  true. 

We  have  two  remarks  to  make  before  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  what  are  called,  in  common  algebra,  im- 
possible quantities. 

First,  we  have  talked  hitherto  of  change  of  meaning  in 
symbols,  as  if  we  really  passed  from  one  to  another  and  a 
totally  different  and  even  contrary  meaning,  keepinp;  the 
same  symbol  to  express  both.  The  word  change  is  too 
general;  it  is  that  particular  change  called  extension 
which  is  employed,  at  least  throughout  this  article.  The 
meaning  of  a  term  is  said  to  be  changed  by  extension,  or 
extended,  when  the  new  meanlns  contains  all  the  old,  and 
more;  or  when  all  cases  which  rail  under  the  old  meaning 
fall  under  the  new  one  also.  Thus  in  the  preceding  geo- 
metrical definition,  the  new  meaning  of  a  -|-  6  (the  diagonal 
whose  sides  are  a  and  5)  contains  the  old  one  (or  simple 
addition) ;  for  if  the  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram  be  made 
to  coincide,  one  diagonal  becomes  tue  sum  of  these  sides. 
If  then  we  call  the  last- mentioned  set  of  definitions  the 
new  algebra,  it  may  be  made  to  appear  that  the  old  algebra 
is  all  that  part  of  the  new  which  treats  of  lines  making  no 
angle  with  one  another.  We  rfiall  presently  see  fttrth^r 
illustration  of  it. 

Secondly,  we  have  noted  the  two  extreme  cases,  in  one  of 
which  we  begin  with  the  meanings  of  all  symbols  fixed,  and 
in  the  other  of  which  we  have  no  specific  meanings  attached 
to  any  symbol,  but  wait  lor  the  time  when  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  investigate  sufficient  meaning  for  all.  But 
between  these  two  comes  the  possible  case  of  having  found 
it  advisable  to  affix  meanings  to  some  symbols  of  operation, 
leaving  others  only  defined  by  the  symbolic  relations 
which  dictate  the  manner  of  operating,  and  not  further 
defined  in  meaning.  Thus  from  the  enumeration  above 
given  of  the  definitions  of  a  geometrical  algebra,  it  will  be 
clear  that  a'®  means  the  eleventh  geometrical  proportional 
to  the  unit  and  a,  inclined  to  the  unit-line  at  10  times  the 
angle  of  a.  But  it  would  be  impossible  from  that  enume- 
ration to  decide  at  once  on  all  the  cases  of  a*,  for  instance, 
where  d=V(— I).  In  such  a  case,  namely,  wherd  the 
irfeaning  of  a  symbol  is  left  undetermined,  we  must  wait 
until  we  can  investigate  the  question  whether  such  meaning 
is  possible  to  be  given,  consistently  with  the  meanings 
attached  to  the  previous  symbols.  This  process  is  called 
Interprktation,  and  in  the  article  cited  will  be  found  an 
instance  which  occurs  in  common  algebra.  If  such  meaning 
cannot  be  given,  then  the  symbol  is  properly  iw/to^w^^  ; 
if  it  can  be  given  in  more  ways  than  one,  it  is  usually  called 
ambiguous. 

We  now  drop  what  we  have  gathered  on  symbolical 
algeSra,  and  take  up  the  science  at  the  point  at  which  such 
extensions  were  made  as  abolished  the  difficulty  of  the 
simple  negative  quantity.  It  is  then  obvious  that  n",  or 
+(r,  is  both  +ax  +  a  and  —a  X  -a,  so  that  every  posi- 
tive number  has  two  square  roots  of  equal  numerical  value, 
one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  But  it  immediately 
follows  that  a  negative  quantity  has  no  square  root,  at  least 
none  within  the  range  of  quantity,  as  defined,  for  the  squares 
of  positive  and  of  negative  quantities  are  equally  positive. 
CJonsequentl^  such  a  symbol  as  V(— 1)  is  (with  reference 
to  this  algebra)  impossible,  just  as  7— 10  is  impossible  in 
simple  arithmetic.  This  observation  is  as  old  as  algebra : 
the  *  Viga  Ganita '  says,  *  there  is  no  square  root  of  a  nega- 
thre  qtianttty,-  for  it  is  not  a  square.' 

The  impossible  quantity  however,  like  the  negative  one, 
was  admitted  among  the  objects  of  algebra.  Bombelli 
showed  that  the  case  in  which  the  root  of  a  cubic  equation 
is  a  complicated  function  of  impossible  quantities,  is  pre- 
cisely that  in  which  all  the  roots  are  real  and  possible: 
Wall  is  and  others  attempted  the  explanation  of  impossible 
roots,  but  with  no  success ;  they  continued  to  be  used  as 
algebraical  symbols,  and  a  large  number  of  verified  cases 
led  to  the  following  result.  Whenever  an  algebraical  ope- 
ration, beginning  with  a  symbolical  truth,  leads  to  a  result  in 
which  no  impossible  quantities  appear,  that  result  will  be 
riot  the  less  numerically  true  because  the  reasoning  contained 
rules  of  operation  on  quantity  applied  to  symbols  which 
represent  no  quantities.  This  law  8tood  upou  (he  same  sort 


of  evidence  as  a  physical  law  of  nature ;  it  was  constantly 
found  t6  prevail.  It  had  also  analogy  in  its  'favour,  for 
precisely  the  same  law  had  been  observed  as  to  negative 
quantities,  though  the  explanation  of  the  latter  was  obtained 
too  soon  to  neea  the  aid  of  induction  in  their  case. 

We  win  suppose  ourselves  using  these  impossible  (or  ima- 
ginary) quantities,  not  with  a  view  to  establish  results,  but 
to  examine  the  consequences  of  apphing  to  them  precisely 
the  rules  which  have  been  shown  to  apply  to  quantities. 
The  following  is  perhaps  the  shortest  synthetical  mode  of 
treaiing  the  subjeet. 

If,  by  rules,  we  multiply  together  cos  x+k  sin  x,  and 
cos  y-f-k  sin  p,  k  being  merely  an  abbreviation  of  v  (—  1). 
so  that  *•=  -  1,  ;^=  -  V  (- 1),  k'-\,  &c.,  we  find  as  the 
result, 

cos  (x+y)  +  k  sin  {x+y) 
if  then  4>  st^toi  x-yk  sin  a:,  we  have 

0(a:-l-y)  ^<l}X'X<fty; 
fipom  which  relation,  as  shown  at  length  m  Binomial 
Thborbv,  it  follows  that 

cos  x+k  sin  a?=:K' 
where  It  is  a  constant  independent  of  x.      From  this  it 
follows  that 

cos  nX'+k  sin  n  jp=(co8  x+k  mn  xlT 
which  is  called  De  Moitrtts  Theorem,    It  is  true  fbt  all 
values  of  it.    Let  n  x^O,  which  gives 

cos  B+k  sin  0=f  cos--f  Asin-  j 

whore  B :  n=x.    The  Second  side  may  take  the  form 

(cos  X)*  (H-*;tan  x)"  or  (1  -2  sin«  ixf  (1  -h^  tan  x)\ 
Let  sin  Ja? :  4x=p,  and  tan  x:  x^q,  then  h  is  known  that 
boUi  p  and  q  have  the  Hmit  unity  when  x  is  diminished 

withotit  h'mit.  The  preceding  is  the  product  of  (I  —ip^x'f 

and  O+kqx)*:   let  these  formulse  be  developed  by  the 
binomial  Uieorem,  and  they  become  (writing  0 :  n  for  or) 


^;W/5"-' 


2 
fl-1 


i+^gd+AV<^V+**^^^''i;? 


n-2 
3n 


+  ... 


If  we  now  Suppose  n  to  ificrease  without  limit,  x  diminish- 
ing without  limit  so  thut  nst  remains  =  d,  p  and  a  approach- 
ing without  limit  to  Unit?,  we  have  unity  as  the  limit  of  the 
first  series,  and 

l+^+-2-  +  2r3+-^' 

as  that  of  the  second,  c  bemg  the  base  of  Napier's  logarithms. 
[LOGARrrmfs.]    Consequently 

cos  B+k  shi  0=*    ,  cos  B'-k  sin  B^t 
the  second  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  first  (which  is  true 
for  alt  values  of  B)  by  writing  —0  instead  of  B,   From  these, 
by  addition  and  subtraction,  the  well-known  exponential 
expressions  for  the  sine  and  cosine  are  deduced,  namely, 
»e"  '*d               MB      .k9 
cos  Bis ^ ,  sm  B^ ^jp- 

expressions  which,  however  widely  used,  never  fail  to  give 
true  results,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  give  results  contain- 
ing only  even  powers  of  A,  or  real  algelmiical  quantities. 

We  shall  give  a  glance  at  some  of  the  symbolical  conse- 
quences of  the  preceding,  previously  to  entering  upon  their 
rational  explanation. 

1.  The  representattoiw  of  impossible  quantities.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  such  a  symbol  as  A  or  V(  - 1)  wonld 
lead  to  a  number  of  other  symbols,  just  as  —1  led  to 
V(—  1)*  Such  however  is  not  the  case,  and  it  can  be  easOf 
shown  that  any  algebraical  expression,  however  comBlioatea, 
which  is  a  ftmction  of  V(-  !)•  can  be  reduced  to  tne  fbrm 
A + B  V(  —  1  )>  where  A  and  B  are  possible  quantities.  For 
instance  {k  being  V(—  1 )  ) 

(a+^A)""*""*  sr/cos  B+k.  / .  sht  B 
Where  A  and  B  are  deterntined  as  follows.    Let 

r*  V(o"+ft^  tan  9^-, 
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If  we  take  a  siraple  quantity,  y^a-^bk,  thei^  if  tan  0=6:  a, 
r=V(6^+(^),wehave    *     ' 

y=r  (cos  ©+A  pin©)=r^^. 

2.  Tlpe  extension  of  the  tbeorv  of  logarithms.  The  whole 
revolution,  or  four  right  angles,  oein^  2v  [Anoj^b],  we  have 
cos  2mTr=l,  sin  2m3r^0,  where  m  is  any  whol^  number, 
positive  or  negative.    Consequently 

f^*  '^*    =  cos  2mir 4-A  ^in  2i7iir  =  1 

for  all  such  yalues  of  m-  If  then  x  bp  the  commoi)  9!^ 
hraical  logarithm  of  y,  positive  or  negative,  we  J^ave 

y=r£    ,yXl=«    X«  or  y=?«  ^ 

so  that  according  to  the  definition  of  a  loearitbm,  the  mo- 
ment we  admit  mipossible  quantities,  and  in  what  sense 
soever  we  explain  them,  from  that  moment  and  in  that 
sense  we  must  say  that  x  being  the  usual  or  real  logarithm 
of  y,  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  other  logarithms  contained 
in  the  formula  a?+2mirA  In  the  same  manner,  using 
(2/n+l)  w  where  tn  is  a  whole  number  (+  or  — )  we  find 
that  ~y,  whiph,  when  we  talk  of  real  quantities,  has  no 
logarithm,  has  now  an  infinite  number,  included  in  the  form 
X'\'i2m+\)wX 

3.  Tbe  complete  extraction  of  the  roots  of  any  quantity. 
We  know  ^bat  I  bos  two  square  roots,  three  cube  roots,  and 
four  fourth  roots,  since  we  can  find  them  by  common  alge- 
bra.    Now  since  unity  can  be  represented  in  an  infinite 

number  of  different  ways,  in  the  formula  f  '  and  sinpe 
the  rilb  root  of  this  formula  i^ 

s  2mr  ,  ,    .    2mr 

f       .    or  cos 1-«  sm , 

fi  n 

we  might  at  first  suppose  that  there  is  an  infinite  numbe^ 

of  these  roots,  made  by  giving  different  whole  values  to  m. 

On  examining  them  however  it  is  found  that  they  occur  in 

parcels,  each  containing  n  distinct  roots,  and  eac^  parcel 

being  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  one.    [ftooT.J 

4.  The  complete  conversion  of  trigonometry  into  a  branch 
of  algebra.  We  see  that  we  have  given  symbolic  expressions 
for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  any  angle,  which  would,  were 
such  a  thing  necessary,  enable  us  to  dispense  with  separate 
symbols  for  these  functions. 

5.  Ready  means  of  calculation,  by  means  of  the  trigono- 
metical  tables,  in  oases  where  ordinary  means  foil.  For 
instance,  in  what  is  called  the  Irreducible  Ca.sb  of  cubic 
equations,  Cardan's  formula  gives  the  root  in  the  form 

V(«+*>/(Tl))+VGf-&ye-l)). 
If  we  assume  q=VfiO9  0,  *=r»nfi,  or  r^A/iif+ath 

b 

tane=-,  the  prpcpdfpg  become?  (i??akii?g  h^  «^("  P  ) 

^r.  {pose+*  sin  (?}*+  Vr  {w  Q-h  sin  fi}l 
Of  ^r.  {cos  je+ftsiniO}  +  Vr  {cos  l^-fim  \fi} 

which  is  S  l/r.  cos  19;  and  since  tke  or^nd  suppositions 
will  not  1)6  altered  by  writing  e-|-2ir  and  0+4ir  instead  of 
0,  the  results  of  these  latter  suppositions  are  equally  values 
of  the  expression  under  calculation :  so  that  its  three  valuM 
are 


2*4/r.  cos 


e 


2  Vr.  cos 


0+2^ 


2i/r.  cos  ~-  . 

V 


3'  •"" 3 

These  three  are  distinct:  but  6+67  (vhicb  might  equally 
be  written  for  0)  would  give 

avr.  cos  — ^  or  2i/r.  cos  - 

a  repetition  of  the  first.     Thjs  amounts  to  the  discovery 
made  by  Boubklli. 

We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  these  quantities. 
Since  we  have  used  no  rules  except  those  which  apply  to 
real  positive  and  negative  quantities,  it  follows  that  if  we 
had  merely  laid  down  the  symbolical  foundi^tions  of  algebra, 
without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  symbols,  the  symbol 
V(— 1)  and  formulae  in  which  it  occurs  would  have  been 
logical  consequences  of  the  relations  permitted  at  the  out- 
set, as  much  as  those  in  which  no  such  sign  opcurs.  It  is 
only  when  we  come  to  attach  meaning  to  si^ns,  tliat  we  can 
say  whether  any  result  is  real  or  i^t :  ^nd  ^  result  wbich  js 


real  under  the  extenEled  meanings  may  be  inco^igruous  and 
self-ooatradictory  under  the  limited  mwuiings.  Such  wa* 
the  case  with  ihe  nogativ  e  quaalit)',  wbicU  hi  no  leas  impoe- 
siblc  than  its  *quaic,  i^onsideretl  ^itb  rt^fcfencfc  lo  strict 
arithmollcal  deHnittons.  The  preceding  rcj^ultdp  then,  are 
rationally  t^ut^,  wlaniever  iuch  a  signiHi^ation  k  given  to  the 
syiiibola  a&  will  ilr^  ^liefy  (he  fuDdamenlol  relations,  se- 
cond) y^  give  rational  meaning  to  V(— ]1«  Ordinary  alge- 
braical oefiniitons  only  fulfil  im  ixx^i  of  iboiie  conditions. 

Wo  lihall  no^  turn  to  the  fundamenial  dcfinjtiutis  of  what 
we  have  citUcd  the  geometrical  algebra  i  ttiisi  name  ig  given 
be€-:'L:-w  I'  i:  :'^y  ■-  -■■■■■r:-^--:  '^:-.-  -1  --I-.-  *  ^.-/^nr  has  yet 
been  toMnd,  /our  conceptions  or  which  are  wide  enough  to 
give  meaning  to  all  the  symbols  which  result  fVom  the  pri- 
mitive rules.  In  most  of  the  objects  of  calculation  we  can 
only  conceive  two  states,  which  we  call  diametrically  oppo- 
site ;  and  this  geometrical  word  enters  here,  precisely  be- 
cause in  geometry  there  are  other  states  of  opposition,  of  a 
weaker  character,  so  that  when  we  wish  to  express  the  most 
decided  opposition,  we  turn  to  that  sort  of  magnitude  in 
wh^h  a  less  degree  can  be  conceived.  Thus  we  have  no 
word  drawn  from  the  relation  of  loss  and  gain  to  express 
complete  opposition ;  nor  could  we  have,  since  there  is 
nothing  less  complete  with  which  to  compare  it:  between 
absolute  loss  and  absolute  gain  there  are  no  gradations. 
Thus  property,  debt,  or  neither,  before,  after,  or  now,  may 
be  compared  with  ascent,  descent,  or  neither;  but  thougn 
we  can,  for  instance,  imagine  time  after  to  be  represented 
by  a  line  drawn  north,  and  time  before  by  another  drawn 
southward,  our  power  of  comparison  ends  here ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ^ive  necessary  or  even  obviously  convenient 
meaning  to  a  line  drawn  east.  But  in  geometry  there  are 
an  ininite  number  of  directions,  no  one  of  which  is  north  or 
south,  all  being  intermediate.  Again,  a  gradual  passage 
from  one  state  to  its  opposite  can  generally  only  be  attained 
by  a  passage  through  the  intermediate  state  in  which  mag- 
nitude vanishes:  for  instance,  a  gradual  loss  of  property 
followed  by  a  gradual  increase  of  debt  requires  that  at  one 
moment  there  should  be  neither  property  nor  debt.  But  in 
geometry,  a  line  can  attain  the  direct  opposite  of  ita  first 
position  without  changing  its  magnitude,  by  revolution 
round  one  of  its  extremities.  These  preliminary  observa- 
tions will  prevent  its  being  matter  of  si^rprise  if  geometry 
should  be  found  to  admit  ^,  wider  u^e  of  symbols,  con- 
sistently with  rational  interpretation,  than  arithmetic  or  the 
algebra  derived  from  it. 

We  have  explained  the  meaning  of  a  +  A,  a  —  ^,  a  6.  and 
a  :  h,  from  which  it  follows  that  i^e  know  how  to  construct 
aa,  aaa,  &c.,  which  we  may  abbreviate  into  a^(^,  &c. 
Apd  we  a^e  herp  in  the  position  just  now  pointed  out, 
namely,  tliat  some  of  the  ordinary  symbols  of  algebra  have 
received  meaning,  whereas  others  are  yet  without  i^;  for 

m 

ipstance,  a-«,  **,  a^^"^^,  &c.  Ao4  since  oujr  object  is  to 
detect  meanings  which  snail  maV^  tbe  symbolic  relations 
of  algebra  trMe»  W^  mu»t  ^Iw^yi^  interpret  exponents  so 
^hat  tl^eir  meanings  mi^y  n»ake  the  following  rehuions 
pxist ' 


m+« 


Ka   ^    ^a 


We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  iptprpretation  of 
symbols. 

1.  The  symbol  —  a  must  stand  for  a  line  of  length  equal, 
and  direction  opposite,  to  that  of  +  aj  for  Q  —  a  means  the 
other  side  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  tbe  diagonal  disap- 
pears, one  side  being  a, 

2.  a-"  must  represent  1 :  a»,  and  a®  must  always  repre- 
sent the  unit  line  j  fop  qf^  must  be  such  that  a»»  a*  ==  a*»  +  • 
=  0* ;  that  is,  a  fourth  proportional  to  1^  a^  and  o^,  is  a» ; 
whence  a^  must  be  1  as  to  length.  In  direction  a^  a°  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a"* ;  whence  the  sum  of  the  angles  of 
a*  and  a°  is  that  of  aw,  or  the  angle  of  a^  is  nothing.  Again, 
a-*  must  be  so  explained  that* a"  a-»,  and  a»-»  or  a^  may 
be  the  samej  whence  a»  a-'»=  1. 

3.  a"*'*    must    be    so  explained    that  a^'"**^=a**; 

whence  it  means  the  first  of  n  -  I  mean  prppprtionajs  be- 
tween 1  and  a"*,  inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  the  nth  part 
of  the  angle  of  a"». 

But  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  any  an^le  6  is,  consider- 
ed as  pointing  out  a  direction,  the  same  tbine  as  2  7  -^  6,  or 
0  -  2  Tj  or  0  4=  2  ^  T»  ^  ^^^S  ^  ^^^^e  number    That  ig  to 
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say,  a  line  which  sets  out  from  the  unit  hne  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  attained  the  position  denoted  by  an  angle  6, 
either  by  moving  simply  through  6,  or  by  afterwards  mak- 
ing any  number  of  complete  revolutions  m  either  direction. 
So  long  as  we  multiply  angles  by  a  whole  number,  this 
makes  no  ambiguity ;  for  instance,  if  a  have  the  angle  0, 
or  9'\-2w,  &c.,  a*  has  the  angle  4  9,  4  9  +  8  ir,  &c.,  all  of 
which  indicate  the  same  direction.  But  if  we  wish  to  find 
a^i*  or  to  take  the  first  of  three  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween 1  and  0,  inclined  at  the  fourth  part  of  the  angle  of  a, 
then  the  fourth  parts  of  the  angles 


e-2ir,     e,     e  +  2ir, 
e  -h  8  ir,  ... 


...6— Stt,     d— 6ir,     6— 4ir, 
e+4ir,       e4-6ir, 
are  severally 

e  '  $      Sir        6  e      IT       $        9   ,ir 

_«2»,      ---^.      --IT.      J--,     J.      --!--, 

T+*'»         T+"T^'        --J-2»,.... 
4  4  z  4 

giving  a  succession  of  directions,  each  of  which  differs  from 
the  preceding,  not  by  four  right  angles,  but  by  one  right 
angle.  There  are  then  four  distinct  meanings  of  this  sym- 
bol ai--*. 

5.  The  symbol  V(—  D  stands  for  a  line  equal  in  length 
to  the  unit  line,  and  inclined  to  it  at  a  right  angle ;  for  I 
and  —1  make  two  right  angles  with  each  other,  whence 
(  —  1)1  J  2  is  the  mean  proportional  between  1  and  I  (or 
1  itselO  inclined  at  half  that  angle,  or  at  a  right  angle. 
Similarly  —  V(-  1)  is  iu  the  opposite  direction,  and  makes 
three  right  angles  with  the  unit  line.  Also  a  V(— .1)  is  » 
line  in  length  equal  to  a,  but  making  an  angle  with  the 
unit  line  larger  by  a  right  angle  than  the  angle  of  a. 

6.  Any  line  may  now  receive  a  simple  representation ; 
for  the  line  a,  inclined  at  the  angle  0  to  the  unit  line,  is  the 
diagonal  of  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  side  in  the  direction 
of  the  unit  Hue  is  a  cos  0,  and  that  perpendicular  to  the 
unit  line  is  in  length  a  sin  0,  so  that  its  symbolical  repre- 
sentation is  V(~  l)*a  sin  0,  Hence  the  line  a,  inclined  at 
the  angle  0,  is 

a(cos0+  V(  — l).8in0). 

Hence  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  a.i®^^""  ^^ ;  for 
since  the  definitions  satisfy  all  the  fundamental  relations  of 
algebra,  the  theorem 

,0VC-i)-.  cos©+  V(-  Dsine, 

which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  relations,  re- 
quires us  so  to  define  the  first  side  as  to  establish  its  iden- 
tity of  meaning  with  the  second.  (Consequently,  e*^,  k  being 
y(—l)>  must  represent  aline  equal  in  length  to  the  unit 
line,  inclined  at  an  angle  6. 

To  enter  further  into  the  details  of  this  extension  of  alge- 
bra would  require  too  great  a  length  *  we  shall  now  proc^ 
to  some  remarks  upon  it. 

If  any  one  should  object  that  it  is  founded  on  geometry, 
we  answer  that  it  is  not  so  much  ibuifded  on  geometry 
as  applied  to  it.  The  symbolical  algebra,  which  we  draw 
in  the  first  instance  from  arithmetical  suggestions,  and 
afterwards  cut  loose,  so  to  sneak,  firom  that  science,  found- 
ing it  upon  purely  symbolical  definitions,  is  applied  to  geo- 
metry, because  in  the  latter  science,  and  in  the  latter  only, 
do  we  find  notions  of  magnitude,  the  different  affections  of 
which  are  sufficient  to  supply  rational  meaning  to  all  its 
symbols.  Let  anyone  produce  other  ideas  of  magnitude,  of 
loss  and  gain  for  instance,  as  varied  in  their  different  affec- 
tions, and  the  general  truths  of  symbolical  algebra  will  find 
a  new  application. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  preceding  algebra  is  geometry 
of  only  two  dimensions ;  whereas  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  application  would  never  be  complete  until  it  embraced 
geometry  of  three  dimensions.  No  such  extension  has  how- 
ever yet  been  made ;  tbougl)  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  may  be  made  at  some  future  time. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  new  algebra,  being 
b^ed  upon  its  own  definitions,  however  logically  its  conclu- 
sions may  follow  from  those  definitions,  can  afford  no  aid 
to  the  common  algebra  in  explaining  those  quantities  which 
are  as  impossible  in  th^  latter  as  they  are  possible  in  the 
former.  What  does  it  profit  us,  troubled  as  we  are  with 
symbols  which  upon  our  own  definitions  we  cannot  ration- 
ally explain,  to  know  that  those  same  arbitrary  marks,  being 
made  to  have  other  meanings,  would  not  present  the  same 


difficulties  ?  It  may  almost  teem  as  if  we  should  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  error  of  a 
process  which  ends  in  2  -|-  2  =  5,  l^  remembering  that 
those  who  should  mean  by  5  what  we  mean  by  4  would  not 
see  any  necessity  for  revising  the  operations.  The  difficulty 
thus  broadly  stated  must  be  felt  more  or  less  by  every  one 
before  he  can  entirely  make  up  his  mind,  if  not  to  the 
reception,  at  least  to  Uie  proposea  application  of  symbolical 
algebra.    The  answer  is  as  follows  :— 

In  the  common  operations  of  algebra  we  do  not  set 
particular  value  upon  any  symbols  or  meanings,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  answer  our  purpose.  If  that  purpose  be  the 
discipline  of  the  mind,  there  is  no  point  at  which  a  greater 
enlargement  of  its  power  takes  place  than  must  happen 
when  it  begins  to  comprehend  that  any  set  of  definitions 
may  be  sucn  as  to  require  restriction  upon  operations ;  so 
that  the  alternative  is,  the  enlargement  of  the  definitions  to 
an  extent  which  will  allow  of  every  result  of  operation 
being  rationally  explained.  If  it  be  one  of  the  errors  to 
which  our  bounded  faculties  are  liable,  that  we  may  invent 
the  processes  and  mechanism  of  a  genus  upon  the  defini- 
tions incidental  to  the  consideration  of  a  species,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  we  have  made  a  discovery,  when  we  find 
our  error,  which  is  well  worth  the  trouble,  even  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  expansion  of  views  which  is  obtained  by 
the  investigation  of  the  correction.  But  if  the  purpose  be 
the  investigation  of  a  formula  for  practical  use,  whether  in 
physics  or  any  other  branch  of  application,  nothing  can  be 
more  indifferent  than  the  manner  in  which  our  result  is 
obtained,  provided  only  we  are  sure  of  its  truth. 

When  we  reason  upon  the  principles  of  the  old  algebra, 
we  are  sufficiently  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  results,  partly  by 
actual  verification,  partly  by  those  imperfect  views  of  the 
nature  of  symbolic^  algebra  which  preceded  the  new 
science.  But  it  was  not  always  possible  to  arrive  at  the 
highest  degree  of  mathematical  assurance,  for  even  in  cases 
where  a  result  could  be  obtained  free  from  impossible  quan- 
tities, the  intermediate  steps  could  not  always  be  fully  oom- 
prehended ;  and  their  verification,  if  reouired,  was  some- 
times (though  not  often)  imperfect:  ana  in  every  case,  it 
must  be  remembered,  no  result  was  fit  for  actual  applioatioa 
until  the  impossible  quantities  had  disappeared. 

Let  us  say  that  we  are  now  considering  such  a  ease, 
namely,  one  in  which  quantities  impossible  in  ordinair 
algebra  have  been  used  in  the  process,  though  they  dis- 
appear in  the  result.  The  consequence  is  that  if  the  ex- 
tended definitions  were  employed,  the  answer  represents  a 
line  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  unit  line  if  positive,  or  in 
the  contrary  direction  if  negative;  and  the  same  of  the 
symbols  of  which  the  answer  is  a  ftmction.  But  for  lines 
measured  in  that  unit  line  the  extended  definitions  coincide 
with  the  ordinary  ones,  as  has  been  noticed.  So  that,  as  far 
as  the  result  is  concerned,  we  are  sure  of  the  same  answer 
(when  there  is  an  answer  that  we  call  possible),  whether  we 
employ  one  or  the  other  set  of  definitfons;  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able,  in  employing  the  new  definitions,  to  pot 
a  rational  interpretation  upon  every  step  of  the  process. 

But  has  the  new  algebra  no  impossible  quantities  peculiar 
to  itself?  We  cannot  tell,  for  all  time  to  come,  wnat  the 
answer  to  this  question  shall  be ;  at  present  we  can  reply 
that  though  there  are  symbols  which  would  indicate  pre- 
vious misconception  if  they  appeared  in  a  result,  yet  there 
are  none  which  do  not  admit  of  interpretation.  For  in- 
stance, we  see  that  angles  in  our  definitions  may  be  positive 
or  negative  (measured  on  one  jside  or  the  other  of  the  unit 
line),  but  we  have  no  angle  which  V  (~  1)  can  represent 
If  then,  in  the  most  extended  algebra,  the  answer  to  the 
question,  *  At  what  angle  must  a  line  assumed  ==  A  be  in- 
clined to  satisfy  such  and  such  conditions?'  were,  'The 
angle  must  be  a  +  b  /s/  (-l\*  we  should  at  first  say  that 
the  question  was  impossible.  But  if  we  examine  further, 
we  see  that  a  line  A  applied  at  an  angle  a-^b  V(— 1)  i* 
represented  by 

A.(«+»V.-i))V(-i)  which  i.A.-*  .'^(-^ 

when  treated  by  symbolical  rules.  We  should  conclude 
then  that  we  have  made  some  error  by  which  h  was  deter 
mined  in  a  manner  which  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  but 
that  a  line  equal  in  length  to  h  t-\  inclined  at  an  angle 
a,  will  satisfy  them.  This  last  answer  must  at  least  be  ex- 
amined, before  it  is  asserted  that  the  question  is  impossible. 
The  following  formulse,  if  they  o<)puri^ny^  jys^ifiterpreted  by 
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tbe  identical  expressions  given  m  the  second  sides  {k  = 
V(-l)) 

cos  (a  +  ok)  =  cos  a r —  —  sin  a . —  .  k 

{A  ^f— &  {&.| — 6 

sin  (a  +  bk)  =  sin  a jr —  -|-  cos  a —  .  k 

A  it 

The  whole  of  the  ambiguous  cases  of  algebra  depend  upon 
this,  that  any  quantity  x  can  also  be  represented  by  x*i*^^ 
where  a  represents  any  whole  number  of  revolutions.  As 
long  as  only  multiples  of  a  occur,  different  appearances  of 
form  present  themselves,  not  indicating  real  alteration 
either  of  length  or  direction ;  but  when  submultiples  of  a 
occur,  an  alteration  of  direction  takes  place,  unless  such  sub- 
multiple  he  also  an  exact  number  of  revolutions. 

The  logarithmic  theory  of  the  most  extended  algebra 
merits  a  particular  notice.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first 
hint  of  it  was  given  by  a  purely  symbolical  investigation, 
conducted  entirely  with  reference  to  the  common  algebraical 
definitions.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Graves*  asserted  that  the 
logarithms  of  unity,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term, 
should  be  contained  in  the  formula 

2irOT  V- 


■=• ,    instead  of  2  irm  V  —  1 ; 
l+2ir7iV-l 

m  and  n  being  any  whole  numbers. 

If  we  define  a  logarithm  by  the  symbolic  relation 
a  loff '  =  ^,  where  a  is  an  arbitrary  base,  and  if,  for  well- 
known  reasons  of  a  purely  numerical  character,  we  assume  c 
to  be  the  length  of  the  base,  we  may  ask  what  is  the  logarithm 
of  a  unit  inclined  at  the  angle  6,  the  base  being  c  inclined  at 
an  angle  ^.  The  answer  must  be  such  a  value  of  x  as  will 
satisfy 

or  X 


(-«)■=•' 


1+*  k 


in  which  \i,  as  we  may  do,  we  increase  or  diminish  either  0 
or  6  by  a  whole  number  of  revolutions,  we  find,  as  in  other 
cases,  that  a  line  which  has  attained  a  certain  position  by 
one  number  of  revolutions,  distinguishes  itself,  always  in 
form,  and  sometimes  in  results,  from  the  same  line  in  the 
same  position,  attained  by  another  number  of  revolutions. 
If  our  unit  be  in  the  unit  line  after  m  revolutions,  and  the 
base  be  also  in  the  unit  line  after  n  revolutions,  the  loga- 
rithm of  such  a  unit  to  such  a  base  is  what  was  given  as  the 
logarithm  of  unity  by  Mr.  Graves.  Nor  is  the  preceding 
process  impossible :  for  it  shows  a  set  of  real  operations  by 
which  c,  inclined  at  an  angle  0,  might  be  converted  into  a 
unit  inclined  at  an  angle  9.  If  we  ask  whether  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  logarithms  remain  true,  we  shall  find 
that  the  logarithm  of  a  unit  added  to  the  logarithm  of  a 
unit  differently  inclined,  and  with  a  differently  inclined 
base,  is  still  the  lo^rithm  of  a  unit,  in  which  both  the 
angles  have  received  another  alteration.  If  the  logarithms 
of  two  units  inclined  at  angles  0  and  6',  to  bases  inclined  at 
0  and  ^,  be  added  together,  the  result  is  the  logarithm  of 
a  unit  inclined  at  an  angle 

to  a  base  inclined  at  the  angle 

^e(l-h0^)+0^e^(l+^*) 

0(1 +  *'*)  +  e' (!-!-(/»") 

But  these  conclusions  do  not  hold  when  the  logarithm  of 
a  is  added  to  that  of  ^,  a  and  h  not  being  units,  and  the 
bases  being  differently  inclined :  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to 
state  the  extensions  which  the  above  formulse  must  receive 
in  such  a  case. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  recent  works  of  which 
we  can  collect  the  titles,  in  which  general  algebra,  or 
the  difficulties  which  preceded  its  introduction,  are  con- 
sidered to  any  extent:— Woodhouse.  *  Phil.  Trans.,*  1802; 
Woodhouse.  •  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,'  1 803 ; 
Bu^e,  *  Phil.  Trans.,'  1806  ;  Argand,  *Essai  sur  la  Manidre 
de  representor  les  Quantit6s  Imaginaires,*  Paris,  1806; 
various  papers  in  the  *  Annales  de  Math^matiques,  for  1813, 
&c;  Gompertz,  'On  the  Principles  and  Application  of 

*  Now  profewor  of  jarUprodence  in  Uiuv«nHy  College,  Loodoa :  in  a  paper 
publbhed  in  the  '  Phil.  Tnui«.'  fur  18S9.     ThU  extensioa,  however  simply  it 
Day  follow  from  tho  extended  definitions,  excited  some  discoasion  and  oppod- 
tipn  when  advanced  in  connection  with  the  oidinary  prindplee  of  algebra. 
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Imaginary  Quantities,'  1817  and  1818;  Warren, '  On  the 
Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Square  Roots  of  Nega- 
tive Quantities,' Cambridge,  1828  (the  first  systematic  ele- 
mentary work  based  on  extended  definitions);  Peacock, 

•  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  Cambridge,  1830  (the  first  work  on 
symbolical  algebra);  Davies  Gilbert,  *  Phil.  Trans.,'  1831, 

*  On  the  Nature  of  Negative  and  Impossible  Quantities ;' 
Peacock,  *  Report  on  certain  branches  of  Analysis,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,' 
London,  1834.  (This  work  contains  the  modern  history  of 
the  extensions,  and  an  account  of  several  of  those  above 
cited.)  See  also  a  Review  of  Professor  Peacock's  'Algebra,' 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  Education ;'  and 
De  Morgan's  *  Trigonometry,'  1837.  On  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  signs  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  see  the 
'  Differential  Calculus,'  in  *  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,' 
chapter  xiv. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  paper  by  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, recently  published  in  the  *  Transa<'tion8  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.'  The  author  treats  algebra  as  the  science 
of  time,  not  of  magnitude ;  and  as  far  as  the  explanation 
of  positive  and  negative  Quantities  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  follow  him.  Ihe  symbol  V  (—1)  however  is  of 
a  harder  character.  M.  Cauchy  and  others  had  previously 
considered  it  as  merely  a  symbolical  contrivance  to  express 
the  coexistence  of  two  equations ;  thus 

a  +  A  V(-l)  =  c-hrfV(-l) 
is  a  well-known  method  of  implying  a  =  c  and  h^d^  both  in 
one  equation.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  connected  this  symbol  with  his  system  would  justify  us 
in  saying  that,  if  his  science  of  time  were  re-translated  into 
a  science  of  magnitude,  his  explanation  of  impossible  Quan- 
tities would  fall  back  into  the  one  just  alluded  to;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  it  more  fully  without  entering  further 
into  the  matter  than  we  have  room  for.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  explanation  of  algebra  with  reference  to 
time  may  finally  be  admitted  as  one  method  of  supplying 
the  foundations  of  the  purely  symbolical  science ;  but  we 
must  confess  ourselves  not  yet  sufficiently  clear  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  symbol  VC—D  is  connected  with  its 
definition,  to  hazard  a  positive  opinion. 

NEGRO.    [Man.] 

NEGROPONT.    [Eub<ea.] 

NEGUNDO,  a  genus  of  trees,  separated  from  Acer  be- 
cause of  its  pinnated  leaves  and  dioscious  apetalous  flowers. 
Two  species  are  known,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  hardy 
tree,  inhabiting  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and 
now  common  m  the  gardens  of  this  country  ;  the  other  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  at  present  but  little  known :  it  may 
be  a  mere  variety  of  the  other. 

NEHEMIAH.    [Ezra.] 

NEISSE  is  a  principality  in  Silesia,  the  larger  portion  of 
which,  containing  480  square  miles,  with  1  ]  0,000  inhabit- 
ants, belongs  to  Prussia;  the  remainder,  which  contains 
320  square  miles,  with  56,000  inhabitants,  belongs  to 
Austria.  The  Prussian  portion  is  very  fertile,  but  the 
Austrian  part  is  mountainous.  Till  1320  the  whole  prin- 
cipality belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Breslau,  who  now  possesses 
only  the  Austrian  portion,  with  the  tiile  of  a  duchy;  the 
Prussian  portion  is  converted  into  a  royal  principality,  in- 
cluding the  circles  of  Grottkau  and  Neisse,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Oppeln. 

Neisse,  the  capital,  in  5 1  **  25'  N.  lat  and  1 7**  20'  E.  long., 
is  situated  in  the  Prussian  portion,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Neisse  and  Biele,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  spot, 
574  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  year  966,  but  was  not  fortified  till  1594,  since 
which  time  it  has  undergone  several  sieges,  and  its  works 
have  been  gradually  strengthened  and  extended,  so  that  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  the  Prussian 
dominions.  In  1743  Frederick  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of 
Fort  Preussen,  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  whicii  is  the 
newly-built  and  strongly  fortified  suburb  Friedrichsstadf, 
which  extends  to  the  Neisse.  The  fortress  is  surrounded 
by  broad  and  deep  moats,  and  the  surrounding  country  can 
be  laid  under  water  in  case  of  a  siege.  Neisse  is  a  clean  well- 
built  town.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  splendid  episcopal 
palace,  six  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  church, 
a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  town-hall,  and  a  synagogue. 
There  are  numerous  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 
The  gvmnasium  has  very  fine  collections  of  various  kinds ; 
but  the  library  of  10,000  volumes  was  destroyed  in  the 
siege  in  1807.    As  the  capital  of. the  principality  and  the 
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eirele,  the  tcfwn  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice  and 
different  public  offices ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about 
1 1,000,  ffain  their  subsistence  by  breweries  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  woollen,  ribands,  and  stockings,  and  a'great 
trade  in  yam.  There  are  likewise  a  royal  manu&ctory  of 
arms  and  a  powder-mill.  In  the  environs  there  are  quarries 
of  excellent  freestone,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are 
exported. 

NELEDINSKY-MELETZKY,  YURH.  the  most  emi- 
nent  song- writer  Russia  has  yet  produced,  was  bom  in  1 751, 
and  served  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks,  from  the 
year  1770  to  1774,  and,  after  the  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  accompanied  the  Russian  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople. Subseouently  an  office  in  the  civil  department  was 
bestowed  upon  nim  by  the  emperor  Paul,  and  in  1797-8  he 
accompanied  that  sovereign  in  his  journey  to  Kazan  and 
While  Russia.  This  last  mark  of  the  imperial  favour  was 
followed  by  others  of  a  more  substantial  nature,  for  an 
estate  with  several  hundred  peasants  was  shortly  after  al- 
lotted to  him  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  besides  the 
order  of  St.  Anne,  to  which  that  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky 
was  added  in  1809. 

Though,  considered  singly,  his  songs  and  ballads  may  ap- 
pear merely  elegant  poetical  trifles,  and  indicate  no  very 
hi^h  literary  effort  or  ambition,  they  prove  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  decided  talent  for  that  species  of  composition,  and 
the  power  of  infusing  into  it  a  gracefulness  and  charm  for 
which  the  language  afforded  no  previous  models.  To  great 
simplicity  they  unite  great  tenderness  and  warmth  of  feel- 
ing.    He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  78. 

NELLA  MALA  MOUNTAINS.  [Hindustan,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  208.] 

NELLIGREEN  MOUNTAINS.  [Hindustan,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  210.] 

NELLORE,  a  district  of  the  Caroatic*  province,  lying 
between  the  14th  and  16th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guntore,  on  the  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  south  by  the  northern  division  of 
Arcot,  and  on  the  west  by  Cuddaph.  The  district  is  well 
watered  by  many  streams,  which  rise  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts 
and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  also  traversed  from 
west  to  east  by  the  Pennar.  The  principal  towns  of  the 
district  are  Nellore,  Ongole,  and  Sarapilly. 

The  Ryotwary  system  prevails  almost  universally  in 
Nellore,  the  cultivator  paying  the  rent  of  the  land  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  government  collector.  The  gross 
revenue  received  in  1817  amounted  to  68,853/.  As  regards 
the  numbers  of  the  population,  very  different  statements 
are  given.  According  to  returns  made  to  the  government 
of  Madras  in  1822,  the  total  population  was  439,467 ;  while 
the  number  of  inhabitants  according  to  a  statement  laid 
before  parliament  in  1833  was  432,540  males  and  406,927 
females,  together  839,467.  There  is  evidently  a  great 
mistake  in  one  of  these  statements ;  and  it  is  probable,  as 
the  difference  amounts  to  the  number  of  400,000  exactly, 
that  the  error  has  resulted  from  the  accidental  substitution 
of  ono  figure  for  another  in  the  returns  of  1822  ;  the  larger 
number,  bemg  given  with  more  circumstantiality,  has  the 
greater  appearance  of  exactness. 

Some  copper-mines  have  been  found  in  the  district,  but 
not  under  circumstances  that  admit  of  their  being  profitably 
worked.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  made  for  account 
of  the  government  on  the  coast  near  the  town  of  Nellore. 

The  town  of  Nellorb  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Pennar  river,  in  W*  29' N.  lat.  and  80**  3' E.  long. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  with  some  towers 
of  stone  at  intervals.  It  is  a  populous  place,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  business  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabit- 
ants: the  principal  street,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  is  composed  of  well- furnished  shops,  but  there 
are  no  handsome  buildings  in  the  town.  There  is  a 
ferry  across  the  Pennar,  which  is  here  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide. 

Ongole,  in  IS^'Sl'  N.  lat.  and  80*  8'E.  long.,  is  irre- 
gularly built,  and  contains  very  few  buildings  better  than 
mere  huts  made  of  earth  and  thatched.  It  has  a  fort, 
in  which  a  small  English  garrison  is  constantly  stationed. 
Sarapilly  is  a  place  of  no  importance,  in  14**  18'  N.  lat.  and 
80*  2'  E.  long. 

NELOCl'RA.    [IsopoDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  53.] 

NELSON,  ROBERT,  born  1656,  died  1714,  author  of 
various  works  in  practical  divinity,  which  have  long  been 
^Id  in  very  high  estimation  by  serious  and  pious  persons. 


He  is  also  remarkable  for  having  been  a  bountiAil  conlribu^ 
tor,  both  during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  to  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  Lewis  Roberts,  a  merchant  of 
London,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  person  of  that  name  who 
wrote  'The  Merchant's  Map  of  Commerce,*  printed  in  1638, 
and  whose  descendants,  the  Roberts,  Nelson,  and  Hangers, 
were  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Levant, 
How  far  he  was  himself  connected  with  commerce  does  not 
appear ;  but  he  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
while  a  young  man  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  intimate  with  Halley,  with  whom  he  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy. 

It  was  while  at  Rome  that  he  met  with  the  lady  who  be- 
came his  wife  in  1682,  Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  a 
baronet  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley.  This  lady 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  been  led  to  enter  that  church 
by  the  celebrated  Bossuet. 

This  circumstance  was  a  great  grief  to  Mr.  Nelson,  whose 
mind  was  much  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  both 
the  practical  and  controversial  points  in  divinity,  and  whose 
chief  friends  were  eminent  divines  in  the  Engli.«;h  Church, 
particularly  Bull,  Hickes,  Lloyd,  and  Tillotson:  the  last 
especially  was  his  intimate  friend. 

At  the  Revolution  he  scrupled  to  fake  the  oaths  to  King 
William,  and  remained  a  non-iuror  till  the  year  1709, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Church  of  England  as  then  es- 
tablished. 

He  died  at  Kensington,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  St  George's,  Queen-square. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works : — *  Practice  of  True 
Devotion,  in  relation  to  the  End  as  well  as  to  the  Means  of 
Religion;'  'Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the 
Church  of  England;'  'Great  Duty  of  frequenting  th*^ 
Christian  Sacrifice ;'  *  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  William  Kettlewell.'  He  also  published  the  English 
works  of  Bishop  Bull,  Who  had  been  his  tutor,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  writings. 

The  long  inscription  on  Mr.  Nelson's  monument,  written 
by  Bishop  Smalridge,  may  be  read  in  the  *  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  by  John  Nichols,  vol.  iv., 
p.  190,  where  is  a  fuller  account  of  the  subject  of  thia 
article. 

NELSON,  HORATIO,  son  of  Edmund  Nelson,  rector 
of  Burnham  Thorpe,  and  Catherine  his  wife,  was  bom  at 
his  father's  residence  in  Norfolk,  on  the  29th  September, 
1758.  His  mother  died  in  1767,  leaving  eight  children,  for 
whom  an  early  provision  was  desirable,  on  account  of  the 
slender  income  of  their  father.  Nelson  had  neither  a  strong 
frame  nor  a  hardy  constitution,  yet  his  weakness  did  not 
disincline  him  to  leave  home :  he  embraced  willingly  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  sea,  which  was  offered  through  the 
position  in  the  navy  which  was  held  by  his  uncle,  Captain 
Suckling,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Raisonnable,  64, 
in  which  Nelson  was  entered  as  midshipman.  The  Raison- 
nable was  soon  afterwards  paid  off,  and  service  in  a  guard- 
ship,  to  which  his  relation  was  appointed,  being  objection- 
able for  a  boy,  he  entered  the  merchant  service,  and  sought 
active  employment  in  an  outward-bound  West  Indiaman. 
Mr.  Southey  says,  *  He  returned  a  good  practical  seaman, 
but  with  a  hatred  of  the  king's  service,  and  a  saying  then 
common  among  sailors,  "  aft  the  most  honour,  forward  the 
better  man.''  To  remove  this  hatred,  his  uncle  received  him 
on  board  his  guard-ship  in  the  Thames,  and  though  this 
service  was  less  enterprising  than  might  have  been  desired, 
it  was  advantageous  to  Nelson  in  two  respects ;  it  enabled 
him  to  overcome  his  prejudice  against  the  navy,  and  to 
acquire  skill  in  pilotage,  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  good 
account.  By  his  uncle's  infiuence  he  obtained  a  rating  on 
board  the  Carcass,  Cant.  Lutwidge,  in  the  North  Polar  ex- 
pedition under  Capt.  Phipns :  on  his  return  he  was  plac«i 
on  board  the  Seahorse,  ana  went  to  the  East  Indies  in  her, 
from  whence  he  was  invalided.  Recovering  his  health  on 
the  passage  home,  he  was  appointed  acting-lieutenant  to  the 
Worcester,  and  subsequently  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestoffe  and 
the  Bristol ;  commander  of  the  Badger,  brig,  in  Dec,  1 778 ; 
and  post-captain  to  the  Hinchinbroke,  June,  1 1, 1 779.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  siege  of  Fort  San  Juan,  Ni- 
caragua, and  took  the  island  of  St  Bartolomeo.  Pestilence 
reduced  his  crew  from  200  to  10  men,  and  Nelson,  crippled 
by  disease,  was  obliged  to  return  home.  The  Bath  waters 
having  restored  biro»  he  wa«  appointed  to  the  Albemarl^ 
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la  whieh  be  cruised  during  the  winter  of  1781-2  in  the 
North  Sea,  whence  he  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sandwich  to 
Quebec  On  this  station  he  remained  until  peace  was  con- 
eluded,  when  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  St.  Omer.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Boreas,  28,  and  sent  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
in  March,  1784.  The  Americans  were  then  trading  with 
the  British  colonies  on  the  fix>ting  of  Britisl^  subjects,  but 
as  they  had  become  foreigners  by  their  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  as  such  were  not  allowed  to  trade  with  those 
itilands.  Nelson  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceed- 
ings, and  induced  Sir  R.  Hughes  to  issue  orders  to  enforce 
the  navigation  act,  which  orders  however  were  subsequently 
recalled.  Nelson  then  found  he  must  either  disobey  his  orders 
or  the  acts  of  parliament ;  he  determined  on  the  former,  and 
seized  four  American  vessels  with  freight  at  Nevis,  carrying 
island  colours.  The  whole  colony  rose  against  him,  but  the 
ships  were  ultimately  condemned  in  the  admiralty  court. 
He  married  at  Nevis,  4th  March,  1 787,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Nis- 
bet,  a  physician,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Herbert,  President  of 
that  island,  who  had  one  son,  named  Josiah.  He  returned  to 
England  in  June,  1787,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  the  eve 
of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  when  he  applied  for  em- 
ployment. On  the  30th  of  January,  1793>  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Agamemnon,  of  64  guns,  and  took  with  him 
Josiah  Nisbet  as  midshipman.  The  fleet,  under  Lord 
Hood's  orders,  reached  the  south  of  France  at  a  time  when 
it  would  willingly  have  become  a  separate  republic  under 
the  protection  of  England.  Nelson  was  sent  with  de- 
spatches to  the  court  of  Naples,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  William  and  Ladv  Hamilton.  He  afterwards  joined 
Commodore  Linzee  at  Tunis,  to  expostulate  with  the  dey 
on  the  impolicy  of  supporting  France.  On  the  passage,  he 
fell  in  with  three  French  frigates,  a  corvette,  and  brig ;  a  run- 
ning fight  of  three  hours  ensued,  when  a  change  of  wind 
enabled  the  enemy  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  Agamemnon's 
guns,  which  ship  had  received  so  much  damage  in  her  sails 
and  rigging,  that  she  was  unable  to  renew  the  action,  and  the 
enemy  left  her  unmolested.  Subsequently  Nelson  was  de- 
tached with  a  small  squadron  to  co-operate  with  Paoli  in  Cor- 
sica. The  French  having  withdrawn  from  St  Fiorenzo  to 
Bastia,  Lord  Hood,  with  Nelson  as  his  senior  captain,  de- 
termined to  reduce  that  place  with  a  naval  force,  General 
Dundas  having  refused  toco-operate.  The  garrison  capitu- 
lated to  Lord  Hood,  May  19,  1794.  At  the  siege  of  Calvi. 
whither  the  Agamemnon  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  Nelson  lost  an  eye,  from  a  shot  striking  the 
ground  near  him  and  driving  the  sand  into  it.  Here  the 
dog-days  and  an  epidemic  thinned  his  crew,  whose  health 
was  previously  impaired  with  hard  service.  Admiral 
Hotham  had  now  succeeded  Lord  Hood  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean command,  and  in  the  partial  action  with  the  French 
fleet  which  took  place  soon  after,  tbe  Agamemnon  engaged 
the  Qa  Ira  ;  the  action  was  renewed  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  Agamemnon  again  engaged  the  same  ship,  which 
was  taken,  together  with  the  Censeur.  Nelson  was  desirous 
of  continuing  the  action  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  but  the 
admiral  was  satisfied  with  this  slight  success.  The  next 
service  on  which  he  was  employed  was  the  blockade  of  Grenoa, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Austrian  army,  in  order  to  drive 
tbe  French  out  of  that  state.  He  had  a  squadron  of 
frigates  under  his  orders,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
the  French  fleet  within  sight  of  the  English  fleet,  which  was 
becalmed  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay.  Another  partial  action  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  the  French  ship  L'Alcide,  74,  was  taken, 
but  burnt  by  the  explosion  of  some  combustibles  then  in 
use  aniong  the  French.  Only  200  of  her  crew  were 
saved.  Tne  Austrians,  being  beaten,  ^ve  the  French 
possession  of  the  Genoese  coast,  and  Nelson  sailed  for 
Leghorn  to  refit.  Sir  John  Jervis  took  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  in  1795,  and  Nelson  resumed  his 
station  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  He  next  superintended  the 
evacuation  of  Bastia,  and  having  effected  this,  proceeded  in 
the  Minerva,  Captain  George  Cockburn,  to  perform  the 
same  service  at  Porto  Ferrajo.  On  the  passage  they  fell  in 
with  two  Spanish  frigates,  took  one,  and  compelled  the  other 
to  haul  off,  when  a  squadron,  of  which  these  frigates  formed 
a  part,  hove  in  sight,  and  the  prize  was  retaken.  From  Porto 
Ferrajo,  Nelson  took  convoy  to  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  joined  Sir  J. 
Jervis  with  the  intelligence.  He  hoisted  his  broad  pendant 
as  commodore  on  board  the  Captain,  74  guns,  Captaiu  R. 
W.  Millar,  and  w«  eminently  distinguish^  in  the  general 
action  of  February  14,  1797,  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  in 


which  the  Captain,  after  engaging,  with  the  Culloden,  three 
firstrrates  and  three  others,  being  at  length  crippled,  fell 
alongside  the  San  Nicolas,  of  80  guns,  and  carried  her  bv 
boarding.  Nelson  himself  on  this  occasion  boarded  througn 
the  cabin  windows.  The  San  Josef,  of  1 12  guns,  was  lying 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  led  the  boarders  from  the  San 
Nicolas  to  her,  with  the  cry  of  '  Westminster  Abbey  or 
victory  !*  Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  this  Spanish  first-rate  Nelson  received 
the  swords  of  the  rear-admiral  and  his  officers. 

Before  the  news  of  the  action  reached  England,  Nelson 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral ;  the  order 
of  the  Bath  was  now  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  freedom  of 
Norwich  was  voted  to  him,  to  which  city  he  gave  the  sword 
of  the  Spanish  rear-admiral.  He  now  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Theseus,  and  commanded  the  in-shore  squadron  employed 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  On  the  3rd  July,  1797,  Lord  St, 
Vincent  bombarded  that  town.  In  withdrawing  the  bomb- 
vessel  out  of  gun-shot,  the  Spanish  gun-boats  and  launches 
endeavoured  to  capture  her,  but  were  successfully  met  by 
a  similar  force  under  Nelson,  in  which  the  Spanish  com- 
mander attempted  to  carry  his  boat,  and  both  distinguished 
themselves  personally  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight.  His  next  ser^ 
vice  was  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  town  and  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Teneriffe,  with  three  sail  of  the  line,  one  fifty -gun  ship, 
and  three  frigates  *  the  British  gained  a  footing  on  the  mole, 
but  were  repulsed.  In  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  his  boa^ 
Nelson  received  a  shot  through  his  right  elbow.  He  was 
with  difficulty  carried  on  board  his  ship,  where  the  arm  was 
immediately  amputated.  The  loss  of  the  English  amounted 
to  1  captain,  6  lieutenants,  37  seamen  and  marines  killed ; 
the  admiral,  2  captains,  1  lieutenant,  101  seamen  and 
marines  were  wounded ;  97  were  drowned  in  the  Fox  cutter, 
which  was  sunk ;  and  5  were  missing.  Notwithstanding 
the  fhilure  of  this  enterprise,  fresh  honours  awaited  him. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  iOOC/.,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  was  obliged  to  present  a  memorial,  which  exhibited 
a  singular  catalogue  of  services.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  in  four  actions  with  hostile  fleets,  in  three  with  boats 
employed  in  cutting  out,  and  at  the  taking  of  three  towns ; 
employed  at  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  had  assisted  in  capturing 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven 
privateers,  taken  fifty  merchant  vessels,  and  been  in  action 
120  times;  lost  his  right  eye  and  arm,  and  received  other 
severe  wounds.  He  also  received  a  pension  of  lOOOA  a 
year,  and  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol 
Early  in  1798,  Sir  Horatio  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Vanguard, 
74,  and  joined  Lord  St.  Vincent  at  Gibraltar,  by  whom  he  was 
detached  on  the  9th  May,  to  watch  the  port  of  Toulon,  where 
the  expedition  for  Egypt  was  then  fitting.  The  Vanguard 
was  dismasted  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  off  Toulon,  on  the 
20th,  and,  during  the  thick  weather  that  followed,  the 
French  fleet  escaped.  Having  refitted  his  ship,  and  being 
reinforced  by  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  he  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  French  fleet,  with  the  following  ships: — Culloden, 
Goliath,  Minotaur,  Defence,  Bellerophon,  Majestic,  Zealous, 
Swiftsure,  Alexander,  Orion,  Theseus,  Audacious,  and 
Leander,  all  of  74  guns. 

Nelson  heard  of  the  enemy's  armament  at  Malta,  and 
shaped  his  course  to  Candia,  but  getting  no  tidings  there, 
he  returned  to  Sicily.  Having  obtained  supplies  at  Sy- 
racuse, he  sailed  for  the  Morea  on  the  25th  July,  obtained 
intelligence  at  Coron  which  caused  him  to  shape  his  course 
for  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  August  1,  1798,  and 
found  the  French  fleet  Iving  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  The 
haziness  had  prevented  the  two  fleets  from  perceiving  each 
other,  although  they  actually  crossed  in  the  night  of  the 
22nd  June.  The  French  haa  reached  Alexandria  on  the 
1st  July,  and  Bruevs,  unable  to  enter  the  long-neglected 
port,  moored  his  fleet,  consisting  (^  one  first-rate,  three 
second-rates,  nine  seventy -fours,  and  four  frigates,  in 
Aboukir  bay.  On  perceiving  the  enemy's  position.  Nelson 
adopted  the  plan  projected  by  Lord  Hood  in  Gouijean 
Road,  but  wnich  he  had  there  found  impracticable,  of 
stationing  his  ships  one  on  the  outer  bow,  and  another 
on  the  outer  quarter  of  each  of  theirs.  The  action  com- 
menced at  6h.  20m.  p.m.,  August  12th,  and  at  noon  of  the 
13th,  of  the  French  fleet  one  ship  had  blown  up,  eight  had 
surrendered,  two  escaped,  and  two  were  aground,  of  which 
one  yielded,  and  the  otner  was  burnt  by  her  crew.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  English  was  218  killed,  and  678  wounded  ; 
that  of  the  French  is  variously  statedt  but  it  probably 
amounted  to  2000  killed,  wouudfed,  and  missing.     Brueys, 
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after  being  thrice  wounded,  was  blown  up  in  his  ship 
L'Orient,  part  of  whose  mainmast  was  made  into  a  coffin  by 
order  of  Captain  Hallowell,  and  by  him  presented  to  Nelson. 
Nelson  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  forehead  from  a  piece 
of  langridge-shot.  The  Culloden  grounded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  and  was  unable  to  take  part  in  it.  On 
this  occasion  Nelson  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile, 
and  pensions  of  3000/.  per  annum  were  settled  on  him  and 
his  two  next  heirs  male.  The  thanks  of  the  parliament  and 
gold  medals  were  voted  to  him  and  all  the  captains  engaged. 
From  this  time  Nelson  remained  chiefly  employed  on  the  Nea- 
politan coasts,  during  which  period  he  sanctioned  that  which 
must  ever  remain  a  blot  on  his  character,  and  which  tar- 
nished the  honour  of  the  British  flag— the  murder  of  Prince 
Carraccioli.  Capua  and  Gaeta  now  surrendered  to  the 
naval  force  under  Nelson's  orders.  In  February,  1800, 
Nelson  sailed  for  Malta,  and  captured  the  French  ship 
of  the  line  G6n6reux,  which  escaped  from  Aboukir,  and 
also  a  frigate.  On  Lord  Keith's  return  from  England, 
Nelson  came  home,  leaving  Captain  Trowbridge  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  blockading  Malta,  which  island 
capitulated  in  September,  1800.  Within  three  months  after 
his  return,  he  separated  from  Lady  Nelson,  in  consequence 
of  his  infatuated  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton.  He 
sailed,  March  12, 1801,  as  second  in  command  to  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  to  the  Baltic,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  frigates,  bombs,  fire-ships,  &c.,  amounting  in  all  to 
fifty-three  sail,  having  on  board  the  49th  regiment,  two 
companies  of  rifles,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.  The 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Sound,  and  after  some  time  lost  in  ne- 

fotiation  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  anchored  between  the  island  of 
luen  and  Copenhagen.  Lord  Nelson  having  offered  his 
services  in  the  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet,  he  was  detached 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  smaller  craft,  making  thirty- 
six  sail,  1st  April,  1801,  and  anchored  at  dark  oflf  Draco  Point, 
two  miles  from  the  Danish  line.  The  formidable  force  opposed 
to  the  British  consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  mounting  628 
guns,  chiefly  36  and  34  pounders,  manned  by  4849  men, 
moored  in  a  line  a  mile  in  length,  flanked  by  two  batteries, 
called  Trekroner,  of  thirty  24-poundera  and  thirty-eight  36- 
pounders,  with  furnaces,  commanded  by  block-ships.  The 
action  commenced  at  nine  a.m,  and  lasted  five  hours,  when 
a  truce  was  agreed  upon  by  the  crown-prince  sending  the 
Danish  adjutant-general  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  settle 
the  terms,  in  reply  to  Lord  Nelson's  celebrated  note: 
'  Vice-Admiral  Lonl  Nelson  has  been  commanded  to 
spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of 
defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British 
flag ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, he  must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken,  with- 
out having  the  power  of  saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly 
defended  them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers,  and 
should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the  English.*  The  British 
killed  and  mortally  wounded  were  350 ;  and  the  wounded 
850.  The  Danish  loss  was  estimated  at  between  1600  and 
1800  men  killed  and  wounded:  of  the  eighteen  floating 
batteries,  thirteen  were  taken  or  destroyed. 

Amicable  relations  having  been  restored  between  Eng- 
land and  the  northern  powers.  Lord  Nelson  returned  in 
command  of  the  squadron  to  England  (Sir  Hyde  Parker 
having  been  recalled),  when  the  thanks  of  parliament  were 
voted  to  him  for  Copenhagen.  To  allay  the  public  alarm 
excited  by  Bonaparte's  proposed  invasion.  Nelson  took  the 
command  of  the  shores,  reconnoitred  Boulogne  in  the  Me- 
dusa frigate,  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  withdrew  with  a  loss  of  172  men,  having  gained  no  ad- 
vantage. From  this  time  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Surrey, 
till  he  was  called  on  to  assume  the  Mediterranean  com- 
mand. He  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Victory,  on  war  breaking 
out  in  1803.  His  chief  employment  was  watching  the  French 
inToulon.  On  the  1 7th  January,  1 80d,  the  French  fleet  put  to 
sea  under  vice-admiral  Villeneuve,  but  was  driven  back  by 
heavy  gales.  Villeneuve  sailed  again  on  the  29th  of  March, 
received  a  reinforcement  at  Cadiz,  and  made  for  Martiniaue, 
with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  tour 
sloops.  On  the  12th  May,  Lord  Nelson  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  in  pursuit  of  Villeneuve  with  ten  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates,  and  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June,  on 
which  day  Admiral  Villeneuve  sailed  from  Martinique,  and 
having  effected  nothing  except  the  recapture  of  the  Diamond 
Rock,  and  made  prizes  of  a  convoy  of  fifteen  sail  of  West 
Indiamen,  returned  to  Europe,  and  arrived  oflf  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  July  9.    Lord  Nelson  quitted  Antigua,  June  18th, 


and  made  Cape  St.  Vincent,  July  I7th,  having  ieen  abbent 
sixty-six  days.  Thus  frustrated  in  his  plans,  he  judged  best 
to  reinforce  the  Channel  squadron,  lest  the  enemy  should 
bear  down  on  Brest. 

With  this  view  he  joined  Admiral  ComwalUs  off"  Ushant* 
and  leaving  his  fleet  there,  he  went  home,  and  struck  his 
flag.  He  hoisted  it  again  in  the  Victory  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1805,  and  arrived  off  Cadiz  on  the  29th  (his 
birth-day),  to  take  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
The  force  under  him  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  and  four  frigates,  which  he  withdrew  from  the  vicinity 
of  Cadiz  to  a  station  sixteen  or  eighteen  leagues  to  the 
westward,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea. 
On  October  21st,  at  day-break,  the  combined  l<rench  and 
Spanish  fleets,  consisting  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and 
seven  frigates,  were  seen  a-head  twelve  miles  to  leeward.  At 
1  Ih.  40m.,  while  bearing  down  in  two  lines  on  the  enemy, 
whose  position  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  concave  to- 
wards the  British,  Lord  Nelson  hoisted  the  celebrated  tele- 
graphic signal, '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.* 
At  ten  minutes  past  noon  CoUingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign, commenced  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  British.  At 
one  P.M.  the  Victory  passed  under  the  stem  of  the  Bucen- 
taur.  In  the  heat  or  the  action,  about  Ih.  25m.,  while  in 
the  act  of  turning  in  his  walk  on  the  quarter-deck,  Loid 
Nelson  received  his  death-wound  by  a  musket-ball  fired 
from  the  Redoubtable,  which  entered  his  left  shoulder,  and 
lodged  in  the  spine.  He  expired  in  three  hours  and  a  half. 
The  total  British  loss  was  450  killed,  1250  wounded.  Seven- 
teen French  and  Spanish  ships  were  captured,  and  one  burnt. 
Admiral  Dumanoir  escaped  to  the  southward  with  four  sail, 
which  were  shortly  after  taken  by  Sir  R.  Strachan.  Admiral 
Gravina,  with  the  remaining  eleven  ships,  got  into  Cadiz. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1806,  the  body  of  Nelson  was 
buried  at  St.  PauVs.  His  brother  William  was  created  an 
earl,  with  a  grant  of  6000/.  per  annum ;  10,000/.  were  voted 
to  each  of  ms  sisters,  and  100,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says, '  Nelson  seems  to  have  been 
bom  with  a  quick  good  sense,  an  affectionate  heart,  and  a 
high  spirit ;  he  was  susceptible  of  enthusiasm  either  of  the 
tender  or  the  proud  feelings,  and  easily  melted  or  inflamed ; 
to  say  that  he  was  fearless  seems  unnecessary ;  he  was  not 
merely  averse  to  falsehood  or  artifice,  but  he  was  in  the 
highest  degree  simple  and  frank.  These  qualities  formed 
no  small  part  of  his  genius ;  they  secured  to  him  attachment 
and  confidence,  and  revealed  to  him  the  feeling  of  other 
men,  that  great  secret  in  the  art  of  command,  which  reason 
alone  can  never  disclose.  His  understanding  was  concen- 
trated on  his  profession,  and  as  danger  always  excites  when 
it  does  not  disturb,  by  stimulating  his  mind  in  the  moment  of 
action  it  roused  his  genius  to  the  highest  exertions.  A  pas- 
sion for  glory,  indignant  contempt  of  money,  the  sincerity  of 
his  character,  and  energy  of  his  sayings,  distinguish  him 
from  other  modern  heroes;  while  the  murder  of  Carraccioli 
and  his  breach  of  faith  to  the  two  garrisons  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  are  too  atrocious  to  pass  without  notice.  He  be- 
lieved the  prisoners  or  their  ringleaders  deserved  death,  and 
thought  that  the  existence  of  the  government  required  a  ter- 
rible example ;  by  this  error  in  judgment,  by  tue  drunken- 
ness of  guilty  passions,  and  the  maddening  power  of  poli- 
tical fanaticism,  he  was  driven  into  these  deplorable  acts.* 

*The  death  of  Nelson,' says  Southey, '  was  felt  in  England 
as  a  public  calamity ;  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen 
prematurely  whose  work  was  done,  nor  ^ught  he  to  be 
lamented  who  died  so  full  of  honours  and  at  the  height  of 
human  fame.* 

(James's  Naval  History;  Southey's  Lt/e  qf  Nelson; 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh.) 

NELUMBIA'C£.£,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plantSi 
by  some  writers  associated  with  Nymphseacess,  or  Water- 
lilies,  which  thev  resemble  in  appearance  and  manner  of 
life,  inhabiting  tne  fresh  waters  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  world,  and  producing  large  polypetalous  flowers  with 
numerous  stamens.  But  these  orders  differ  in  such  import- 
ant circumstances  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  plants 
of  very  close  alliance,  much  less  as  members  of  the  same 
order ;  for  Nelumbiacese  have  no  albumen,  and  their  system 
of  female  organs  is  broken  up  into  its  original  elements,  while 
in  Nymphseaceae  there  is  an  abundance  of  albumen,  and  the 
female  system  is  completelv  consolidated. 

NelumbiacesD  are  readily  known  by  ^heir  carpels  being 
distinct,  one-seeded,  anc^b^j^  ijn^jcavities  of  a  large 
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truncated  fleshy  receptacle,  which  eventually  forms  a  broad 
hard  bed,  filled  with  holes,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  single 
ripe  nut  Notwithstanding  their  large  flowers,  these  plants 
must  be  regarded  as  among  the  lowest  forms  of  the  exoge- 
nous type.  The  best  known  species  is  Nelumbium  specie- 
sum,  a  magnificent  water-plant  floating  in  the  rivers  and 
ditches  of  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  also  found  in 
the  Nile :  its  nuts  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  sacred 
bean  of  Pythagoras;  its  fleshy  stems  are  used  as  food  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  China. 


1,  the  ripe  receptacle  of  NeiumViam  speeJoram  |  9,  a  leed ;  3,  the  same^  with 
the  two  cotyledons  ko  sepanited  at  to  show  the  laxfe  plomnle  which  they 
enclose. 

NEMATCyPODA.    [Cirripeda.] 

NEMATU'RA.    [Trochoidba.] 

NE'MEAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  the  Greeks,  derived  their  name  from  Nemea,  a 
village  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Argolis,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Corinthian  tenitory.  They  were  celebrated  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Corinthians,  Argives,  and  inhabitants 
of  OeonsD  {Scholiast,  on  Pindar) ;  but  in  later  times  they 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
Argives.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  41.)  They  are  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  every  third  year ;  ana  sometimes,  as  we  learn 
&om  Pausanias,  in  the  winter  (ii.  15,  $  2 ;  vL  16,  $  4). 

The  Nemean  games  are  said  to  have  been  first  established 
by  the  Epigoni,  in  memory  of  Opheltes  {SchoL  on  Pind. ; 
Apollod,  iii.  6,  4;  Pans.,  x.  25,  $  2),  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  revived  by  Hercules  in  honour  of  Zeus,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  victory  over  the  Nemean  lion. 

The  crowns  bestowed  on  victors  were  made  of  parsley. 
[Olympic  Games.] 

NEMERTE'SIA.    [Sertularia.J 

NEMESI'ANUS,  MARCUS  AUREUUS  OLYM- 
PIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Carthage, 
lived  under  the  reigns  of  Carus  and  his  sons  Carinus  and 
Numerianus.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  particulars 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  *  De  Venatione,* 
which  he  dedicated  to  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  and  which 
has  come  down  to  us  unfinished.  He  also  wrote  four 
eclogues,  which  have  considerable  poetical  merit,  and  have 
been  repeatedly  published,  together  with  the  eclogues  of 
his  contemporary  Calpumius.    Alairault  has  made  a  French 


translation  of  Nemesianus's  eclogues,  with  copious  notei^ 
8vo.,  1744.  The  writings  of  Nemesianus  have  been  inserted 
in  the  collection  '  PoetsD  Rei  Venaticse,'  with  notes,  by  G. 
Keinpher,  Leyden,  1741. 

NE'MESIS  (N«/tt<Ttc),  a  female  Greek  divinity,  who 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the 
righteous  anger  of  the  gods.  She  is  represented  as  in- 
flexibly severe  to  the  nroud  and  insolent  (Paus.,  i.  33.  }  2.) 
According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Night. 
{Theog.,  223;  compare  Pans.,  vii.  5,$  1.)  There  was  a 
celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  at  Rhamnus,  one  of  the 
demi  of  Attica,  about  sixty  stadia  distant  from  Marathon. 
In  this  temple  there  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  from 
a  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  had  brought 
thither  to  erect  as  a  trophy  of  their  expected  victory  at 
Marathon.  Pausanias  says  that  this  statue  was  the  work  of 
Phidias  (i.  33,  $  2,  3) ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agoracritus ; 
and  adds  that  it  was  preferred  by  M.  Varro  to  all  other 
statues  which  existed.  {HUt  Nai^  xxxvi.,  4,  (  3.)  A  frag- 
ment, supnosed  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  this  statue,  was 
found  in  the  temple  of  Rhamnus,  and  was  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1820.  {Elgin  and  PhigaleianMarblef, 
i.,p.  120;  ii.,p.l23.)  The  inhabitants  of  Rhamnus  considered 
Nemesis  to  be  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  (Paus.,  viL  5,  $  I.) 
The  practice  of  representing  the  statues  of  Nemesis  with 
wings  was  first  introduced  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped  several 
goddesses  under  this  name.     (Paus.,  vii.  5,  1 ;  ix.  35,  2.) 

According  to  a  myth  preserved  by  Pausanias,  Nemesis 
was  the  mother  of  Helen  by  Zeus ;  and  Leda,  the  reputed 
mother  of  Helen,  was  only  her  nurse  (i.  33,  §  7);  but  this 
myth  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  later  times  to  repre- 
sent the  divine  vengeance  which  was  inflicted  on  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  through  the  instrumentality  of  Helen. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Nemesis  in  the  capitol  at  Rome ; 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  this  goddess  had  no  name 
in  Latin.    {Hist,  Nat.,  xxviii.  5  ;  xi.  103.) 

NEME'SIUS,  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  antient  Christian  philosophers.     Of  bi«  life 
very  few  particulars  are  known ;  and  even  the  time  when 
he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  this  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century.    He  has  been  accused 
of  holding  some  of  Origen*s  erroneous  opinions,  but  has 
been  defended  by  Bishop  Fell  (Annot.,  p.  20,  ed.  Oxon. 
1671),  who  however  confesses,  with  regard  to  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  souls,  that  he  '  differed  from  the  commonly  received 
opinion  of  the  church.'    But  it  is  as  a  philosopher  and  phy- 
siologist  that  Nejnesius  is  best  known,  and  his  work  '  De 
Naturd  Hominis'  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  treatises  of 
antiquity.    Some  persons  (among  whom  we  may  mention 
Bishop  Fell,  in  edit.  Oxon. ;  Fabricius,  *  Biblioth.  Gr. ;'  and 
Brucker,  '  Hist.  Philos.')  have  oven  supposed  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  Freind  {Hist,  of  Physic),  BsiWer  {Biblioth.  Anat.), 
and  Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Mcdecine),  he  has  no  right  wliat- 
ever  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  this  discovery.    Still 
the  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  the  discussion  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable:    'The  motion  of  the  pulse,'  says  he, 
*  takes  its  rise  from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the  lelt  ven- 
tricle of  it :  the  artery  is  with  great  vehemence  dilated  and 
contracted,  by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  and  order.  While 
it  is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part  of  the 
blood  from  the  next  veins,  the  exhalation  or  vapour  of  which 
blood  is  made  the  aliment  for  the  vital  spirit.     But  while  it 
is  contracted,  it  exhales  whatever  fumes  it  has  through  the 
whole  body  and  by  secret  passages,  as  the  heart  throws  out 
whatever  is  fuliginous  through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  ex- 
piration' (cap.  24,  p.  242,  ed.  Matth.).     There  is  another 
passage  equally  curious  respecting  the  bile,  which  is  consti- 
tuted, he  says,  *  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  other  pur- 
poses; fot  it  helps  digestion,  and  contributes  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  excrements,  and  therefore  it  is  in  a  manner  one 
of  the  nourishing  powers ;  besides,  as  a  vital  faculty,  it  im- 
parts a  sort  of  heat  to  the  body.     For  these  reasons  there-* 
fore  it  seems  to  be  made  for  itself:  but  because  it  purges 
the  blood,  it  seems  to  be  made  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
blood'  (cap.  28,  p.  260,  ed.  Matth.).     From  this  passage 
Nemesins  has  been  supposed  to  have  known  all  that  Sylvius 
afterwards  discovered  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the 
bile ;  but  his  claim  in  this  case  is  no  better  than  in  the 
former,  and  indeed  Haller  and  Sprengel  both  say  that  his 
physiobgy  is  not  at  all  more  perfect  than  that  of  Galea  ^ 
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But  even  if  we  cannot  allow  Nemesius  all  the  credit  that 
has  heen  claimed  for  him,  still  from  bis  ^neral  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  (which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  professional  men  of  his  time),  his  acuteness  in  exposing 
the  errors  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Manichees,  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  his  style  compared  with  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  the  genuine  piety  which  shows  itself  throughout 
his  work,  he  has  always  ranked  very  high  in  the  list  of  an- 
tient  Christian  philosophers.  The  foUowine  opinions  in  his 
book  are  recorded  by  Sprengel  {HisL  de  laMed,)  as  worthy 
of  notice:  1,  He  calls  the  substance  of  the  lungs  AipptuSfi^ 
ffdp^,  '  frothy  flesh*  (cap.  28,  p.  256) ;  2,  he  distinguishes  the 
nerves  from  tendons,  and  says  that  the  former  possess  the 
power  of  sensation,  which  the  latter  do  not  (cap.  27,  p.  251) ; 
3,  he  says  that  the  semen  is  prepared  in  the  brain,  that  it 
descends  by  certain  vessels  (which  he  calls  *  two  veins  and 
two  arteries')  situated  behind  the  ears,  which  he  says  is  the 
reason  why  *  when  those  veins  that  are  near  the  ears  and 
those  near  the  carotid  arteries  (KapiariBag,  or,  as  some  read, 
iraputTitag,  *  the  parotid  glands')  are  wounded,  the  animal 
becomes  barren;'  that  it  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  is  deposited  at  last  in  the  testicles  (c.  25, 
p.  244) ;  4,  he  explains  the  senses,  like  Aristotle,  by  an 
mtelligent  spiiit,  which  is  propagated  from  the  organ  of 
sensation  to  those  of  the  senses  (c.  6,  p.  176);  5,  he  places 
the  sensations  in  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  orain, 
the  intellect  in  the  middle,  and  the  memory  in  the  poste- 
rior (c.  13,  p.  204);  6,  he  says  that  the  elements  comr 
posing  the  human  body  are  in  a  manner  mutually  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  assistance  of  certain  inter- 
mediate substances  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  their 
union  (c.  5,  pp.  151-156);  and  7,  that  food  and  medicines 
only  differ  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  similar  to  the  ele- 
mentary particles  of  our  body,  while  the  latter  are  opposed 
to  them  (c.  1,  p.  49).  The  treatise  vtpl  ^{urtme  AvOp^irov, 
'  De  Naturd  Hominis,'  was  first  edited  by  Valla  in  Latin, 
Lugd.  1538»  ap.  Seb.  Gryphium;  the  first  Greek  edition 
was  by  Ellebodius,  Antwerp,  1565,  8vo.,  ap.  Qirist.  Plantin ; 
the  next  was  by  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Fell,  Oxon^  1671, 
Svo. ;  the  last  and  most  complete  is  by  Matthaei,  Hda? 
Magd.,  1802,  Svo.  There  is  an  English  translation  by 
George  Wither,  Lend.,  1636,  12mo.,  and  a  Gkrman  one  by 
Oaterhammer,  Salzburg,  1819,  Svo. 

NEMORH^DUS,  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's  name 
for  the  Goral  antelopes.    [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89.] 

NEMCySIA,  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  Vieillot,  and 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  subfamily  Tanagrina  in  his 
family  Fringillidee.    |TANAGRiNiE.] 

NE'MOURS.    [Seine  et  Maene.] 

NE'MOURS,  DUKES  OF,  a  title  derived  from  a  town 
of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Mame.  It  wa$ 
borne  first  by  a  branch  of  the  Armagnac  family,  the  last  of 
whom,  Louis  d' Armagnac,  duke  of  Nemours,  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Louis  XII.,  in  Italy,  against  the 
Spaniards  under  Gonsalo  of  Cordova,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Cerignola  in  Apulia,  in  April,  1503.  With  him 
ended  the  line  of  Armagnac,  which  was  descended  tcom 
Caribert,  son  of  Qotarius  II.,  who  died  ajj.  630.  The 
duchy  of  N6mours  was  then  bestowed  by  Louis  XII.  upon 
Gaston  de  Foix,  son  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  king. 
Gaston  fell,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  against  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  in  1512.  The 
duchy  of  N6mours  was  afterwards  given  by  Francis  I.  to 
his  uncle  Philip  of  Savoy,  in  1528,  in  whose  line  it  con- 
tinued tiU  1659;  when  Bienry  of  Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours, 
died,  the  last  male  descendant  of  Philip.  His  widow 
Mary  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
survived  him  many  years.  She  inherited  in  1694,  mm  her 
brother  the  Abbe  de  Longueville,  the  county  of  Neufchdtel, 
in  Switzerland,  and  died  in  1707:  with  her  ended  the  line 
of  Orleans  Longueville.  [Neufchatel.]  The  title  of  duke 
of  Nemours  is  now  borne  by  the  second  son  of  the  present 
king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 

NEN.  River.    [Northamptonshire.] 

NE'NNIUS,  or  NINNIUS,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  in 
Wales,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
according  to  several  passages  of  his  own  work,  if  these 
passages  are  genuine.  Vossius  iDe  Historicis  Latinii) 
says  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century, 
but  he  assigns  no  authority  for  this  assertion.  Nennius 
states  himself  to  have  been  a  Briton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and 
a  disciple  of  the  holy  bishop  Elbodus,  or  Elvodug.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Britain,  styled  '  Eulogium  BritanniflD,' 


whieh,  he  says  at  the  beginning,  he  compiled  from  all  he 
could  find ;  *  firom  the  Roman  annals  and  the  chronicles  of 
the  Fathers,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  the  Soots 
and  the  Angli,  and  from  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors.' 
The  history  begins  with  a  fisibulous  genealogy  of  Brutus, 
grandson  of  i£neas,  who  reigned  in  Britain.  The  author 
afterwards  relates  the  arrival  of  the  Picts  in  North  Britain, 
and  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland;  and  after  a  brief  and  confused 
narrative  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  empire  in  Britain, 
he  comes  to  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  is  deserving  of 
some  attention,  namely,  the  Saxon  invasion  and  gradual 
sulnugation  of  the  country.  It  appears  that  Nennius's 
MS.  was  sadl^  mutilated  and  interpolated  bv  an  ignorant 
transerllict,  wao  signs  mmself  '  Samuel,*  and '  a  disciple  of 
Beularius  Presbyter,*  and  who  acknowledges  that  he  leA 
out  what  he  thought  useless  in  Nennius's  work,  and  added 
what  he  gathered  fi'om  other  writers  concerning  the  towns 
and  wonders  of  Britain.  S^  end  of  chap.  64  of  Nennii 
Banchoriensis  Eulogium  Britantda^  edited  by  C.  Bertram, 
and  published  together  with  '  Gildas '  and  *  Richard  the 
Monk  of  Westminster,*  dvo.,  Copenhagen,  1757. 

NEOLOGY.    [Ratioicawsm.] 

NEO'MBRIS,  a  group  of  articulated  Corallines  thua 
named  by  Lamourouz*    [riBtmozoARuJ 

NEOMORPHA,  a  new  genus  of  birds,  established  by 
Mr.  Gould  on  two  species  horn  New  Zealand ;  but  the  spe^ 
cimens  wanted  the  net  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wings. 

Generie  Charaoter.-^Bill  longer  than  the  head,  com- 
pressed at  the  side^  arehcd,  horny,  solid,  sharp  at  the  apex, 
with  a  denticle.  Noitrili  open,  placed  in  the  basal  fUrrow ; 
caring  mandibuln  tuperioris  in  pontem  tendente.  Ton^ 
hard,  slender,  bristly  at  the  apex ;  angles  of  the  mouth  with 

pendent  fleshy  canindes.    Jvings .    Feet  — -.     Tail 

as  long  as  the  body.  Total  length  of  the  largest  species 
17}  inches.  (Zool,  Proe»,  1836,  where  it  is  announced  as 
one  of  the  birds  from  which  drawings  had  been  taken  for 
Mr.  Gould's  great  work  on  the  Birds  of  Australia.)  We 
cannot  find  the  genus  either  in  the  Ist  or  2nd  part,  and 
suppose  that  the  figure  is  advisedly  kept  back,  in  the  hopethat 
Mr.  Gould  may  obtain  further  information  as  to  the  wings 
and  feet,  before  his  return  from  New  Zealand  and  Australuu 

NE'OPHRON.    [Vulturid*.] 

NEOPHYTES  (from  a  Greek  word  which  means  *  newly 
planted')  is  the  appellation  given  to  the  converts  (o  Christ- 
ianity who  have  just  received  baptism.  In  the  early  church 
the  Neophytes,  after  that  solemn  ceremony,  wcnre  white  gar- 
ments for  eight  days.  They  were  also  subject  to  a  strict 
discipline  or  probation  for  a  much  longer  period.  The 
Jews,  Mussulmans,  or  Pagans,  who  are  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity, are  called  Neophytes  by  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
•ad  there  are  houses  at  Rome  and  other  places  for  their 
reception  and  instruction. 

NEO'TRAGUS,  Colonel  IlamUton  Smith's  mamo  for 
the  Pygmy  Antelopes,  the  Ouem  (Antilope  pygrruda),  for 
instance.    [Antelope,  vel.  ii.,  p.  82.] 

NEOT8,  ST.    [Huntingdonshire.] 

NBOTTIA  is  a  name  given  to  a  brown,  leafless,  scsaly 
plant,  found  in  woods  in  this  country,  growing  parasitically 
on  the  roots  of  other  species.  It  belongs  to  the  natursl 
order  Orohidacee,  and  flowen  in  May  and  June.  Tlie 
only  speeies  is  the  Nidus  Avis,  or  bird's  nest,  so  called  fh>m 
the  appearuioe  of  the  entangled  fleshy  fibres  of  the  root 
Some  modem  botanists  strangely  enough  apply  the  name 
of  Neottia  (itsdf  meaning  literally  a  nest)  to  plants  having 
no  entanglement  of  the  roots  that  can  justify  the  appellation, 
and  more  generally  called  Spiranthes :  by  those  writers  Uie 
true  bird's  nest  is  called  listera  nidus  avis,  a  perversion  ef 
nomenclature  for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  and  which 
no  necessity  could  justify.  This  genus  gives  its  name  to  a 
division  in  the  Orchidaeeous  order,  called  after  it  Neoitiea, 
composed  of  terrestrial  species,  especially  characterised  by 
the  anther  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stigma,  not 
vertically  upon  the  end  of  the  column,  and  by  the  pollen 
being  pulverulent 

NEpAUL,  or  NEPAL,  a  country  in  Asia,  situatea 
almost  entirely  within  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, between  26"  and  31**  N.  lat.  and  SO""  and  88*"  E.  long. 
It  extends  in  length  fi^mi  west  to  east  450  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south,  on  an  average,  100  miles ;  its  surface  is  about 
45,000  square  miles,  or  about  5000  miles  less  than  that  of 
Endand.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Tibet,  on  the  west  on 
the  English  province  of  Kumaon,  on  the  south  on  the  plaint 
of  the  Ganges,  and  on  ^e  east  on  Bikim  and  Bootan. 
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tSmfaoe,  8oii,  CKmdte,  and  ProAkHoni.^The  Hima- 
laya MoantaiDs  are  the  natural  boundary  between  tbe  ele- 
vated table-lands  of  Central  Asia  and  the  extensive  low- 
lands on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.    The  highest  part  of 
these  mountains  is  contiguous  to  the  table-lands :  towards 
the  plain  of  the  Ganges  they  slope  down  with  an  exceed- 
ingly broken  sur&ce.  The  high  masses  of  the  range  occupy 
the  surface  of  Nepaul  along  its  northern  boundary,  and  a 
great  portion  of  this  lofty  mountain  region  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  Among  the  elevated  peaks  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains on  the  globe.    The  Dhawalaghiri,  or  White  Moun- 
tain, attains  in  its  highest  summit,  called  Ghosa  Cotee,  an 
elevation  of  28,000  feet  above  the  sealeveL    It  lies  between 
28**  30'  and  29**  N.  lat,  and  between  82*  30'  and  83**  E. 
long.,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  valley  from  Mount 
Swetaghar,   or  White  Tower,  which  rises  to  25,2fll  feet 
Farther  east,  between  SS""  and  86"*  £.  long,  and  28''  and 
28''  30'  N.  lat.,  extends  the  Dhayabung  range,  in  which  the 
Gosaingthan  peak  rises  to  23,044  feet.    The  Salpu  range  is 
between  86"*  and  s;"*  E.  long., on  both  sides  of  28^  N.  lat.; 
two  of  its  summits  attain  more  than  24,000  feet.    Farther 
east  are  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Mirgu  range,  which 
have  not  yet  been  measured.    In  the  mountains  extending 
west  of  Dhawalaghiri  to  theTri  Sula  Mountains  in  Kumaon, 
tbe  number  of  snowy  peaks  is  likewise  great,  and  extensive 
traets  of  country  between  them  are  covered  with  snow  all 
the  year  round,  as  their  stirfkoe  rises  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation.  These  enormous  mountain  masses  are 
furrowed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  very  narrow 
valleys,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
small  quantity  of  snow  which  is  annually  dissolved.    Rain 
is  said  to  fall  on  the  mountains  only  in  winter,  and  even  then 
not  frequently ;  and  the  periodical  rains,  produced  by  the 
south-west  monsoon,  do  not  rise  to  the  elevation  of  the  great 
snow-masses :  probably  they  do  not  asoend  much  more  than 
8000  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  Yet  during  their  preva- 
lence the  heated  vapours  which  rise  from  the  rain-drenched 
surface  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  snow, 
and  the  rivers  swell  to  a  certain  extent,  but  &r  less  so  than 
in  countries  where  the  mountains  rise  with  a  more  gradual 
ascent.    The  narrow  valleys  are  cultivated  in  their  lower 
parts,  where  they  sink  down  to  about  6000  feet,  but  the 
Upper  parts  are  only  inhabited  during  four  months  of  the 
year  by  lierdsmen,  who  find  pasture  for  their  caule  and 
sheep  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains.  They  have 
also  a  small  number  of  chowry-tailed  cattle  or  jacks.    In 
these  regions  the  Tibet  musk  {Mofchtu  moschi/erus,  Linn.) 
is  frequent,  and  also  a  species  of  wild  sheep,  and  a  kind  of 
wild  dog.  The  antelope  Hodgsonii  occurs  north  of  the  Mirgu 
range.    The  few  forests  contain,  in  addition  to  pine-trees 
and  birch,  two  new  speoies  of  juniper,  which  grow  to  the 
height  of  large  trees;  the  boards  cut  from  them  are  sent 
to  Tibet  and  China. 

The  steep  descent  of  this  high  mountain  region  lies  about 
30  miles  south  of  the  northern  boundary-line  of  Nepaul,  and 
south  of  the  steep  descent  extends  the  elevated  region  which 
constitutes  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  portion  of 
Nepaul.  It  varies  between  30  and  40  miles  in  width,  and  its 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  mode- 
rate height,  running  at  the  distance  of  15  or  20  miles  from 
the  level  plains  on  the  Ganges.  This  range,  which,  at  least  in 
a  ^at  part  of  its  extent,  is  called  the  Lama  Dangra  Moun- 
tains, may  attain  in  general  an  elevation  of  6000  or  7000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  country  between  the 
Lama  Dangra  Mountains  and  the  Himalaya  is  between 
4000  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  except  in  some  valleys, 
where  it  appears  to  sink  considerably  below  that  level.  The 
surfoce  is  very  uneven  and  broken,  numerous  hills  and 
ridffes  of  hills  rising  to  3060  or  4000  feet  above  their  base, 
and  occupying  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  it  In  the  north- 
em  districts  these  ridges  ran  mostly  north  and  south,  and 
are  connected  with  the  Himalaya ;  but  in  the  southern  they 
generally  extend  east  and  wes^  |mrallel  to  the  Lama  Dan- 
gra range.  The  valleys  which  lie  between  these  ridges  are 
long,  but  generally  not  more  than  one  or  two  miles  wide :  in 
a  few  places  they  expand  into  plains  of  moderate  extent 
Agriculture  however  is  not  limited  to  them ;  it  extends  on 
the  declivities  of  the  hills  nearly  to  their  summits,  when 
they  are  not  too  steep.  This  country  is  subject  to  the  pe- 
riodical rains  of  the  monsoon,  which  last  longer  here  than 
in  Bengal ;  and  to  this  circumstance  Sir  Francis  Hamilton 
ascribes  the  fact  that  some  fruits,  as  peaches  and  grapes,  do 
not  ripen,  whflst  ormngea  eoDM  to  the  g^talett  perftotioo. 


Pifi0-app1ea  are  only  grown  m  some  less  elevated  valleys, 
and  are  of  excellent  quality.  In  winter  the  more  elevated 
summits  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow,  and  frost  is 
usually  experienced.  We  know  only  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  spring.  At  Khatmandu  it  is  64"*  and  at  Chitlong 
58°  of  Fahrenheit  The  principal  object  of  cultivation  is 
rioe,  to  which  grain  nearly  one-half  of  the  cultivated  lands 
are  appropriated,  as  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  allows 
irrigation  generally.  Besides  rice,  the  inhabitants  raise 
maize,  cotton,  several  kinds  of  legumes,  wheat,  barley,  su- 
gar-oane,  and  two  species  of  madder.  The  pastures  are 
indifferent,  and  hence  the  number  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  is 
small.  The  small  horses,  the  Tanguiu,  are  noted  for  their 
hardihood  and  activity,  but  they  are  not  natives,  but  intro- 
duced from  Tibet,  an^  it  is  said  that  they  degenerate  on  the 
south  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Sheep  are  very  plenti- 
ful ;  in  winter  they  find  pasture  on  the  hills  of  this  country, 
and  in  summer  they  pass  to  the  declivities  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  They  are  of  a  large  size,  give  much  milk,  and 
have  a  fine  wool.  This  region  also  contains  several  metals 
in  abundance,  especially  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc ;  the 
first  three  are  worked  rather  extensively.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  sand  of  some  rivers.  The  mountainous  districts  which 
are  not  cultivated  are  covered  with  large  trees,  many  of 
which  are  yet  unknown  to  botanists ;  but  oak,  fir,  walnut, 
chesnut,  prickly-palms,  birch,  and  others  also  are  frequently 
found  among  them.  Some  of  the  trees  which  are  yet  un^ 
known  furnish  excellent  wood  for  furniture. 

The  Lama  Dangra  range  does  not  extend  to  the  plains 
on  the  Ganges,  but  is  divided  from  them  by  a  hilly  tract 
about  15  miles  wide.  The  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
near  the  range,  but  subside  as  they  approach  the  low  plain, 
until  they  entirely  disappear.  Some  of  the  valleys  between 
these  hills  are  wide  ana  well  cultivated,  producing  the  com 
mon  grains  and  plants  of  Bahar ;  but  most  of  them  are  nar- 
row, and  these,  as  well  as  the  hills,  are  covered  with  almost 
uninterrupted  forests,  consisting  principally  of  oaks,  of  the 
Shorea  robusta,  and  of  different  Kinds  of  laurels,  bamboos, 
&c  On  the  hiffher  hilb  are  pines  and  different  species  of 
mimosas;  from  the  juice  of  the  latter  great  quantities  of 
catechu  are  made,  which  goes  to  Patna  and  Benares. 
These  woods  contain  numerous  parrots,  which  are  trained 
and  sent  to  Bengal.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  very  hot  * 
Hamilton  found  that  the  thermometer  rose  to  74**  at  the 
end  of  March. 

Nepaul  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  Gangetic  plain, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  hilly  country.  It  is  a  portion 
of  the  Tarat,  or  swamp,  but  of  a  much  better  description  than 
that  which  lies  south  of  Bootan,  and  belongs  to  Bengal.  The 
Nepalese  Tarai  is  not  a  continuous  forest,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  a  long  coarse  grass,  which  at  cer- 
tain seasons  is  destroyed  by  setting  fire  to  it,  and  the  herds 
of  cattle  pasture  on  the  new  grass  which  immediately  springs 
up.  The  forests  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  plain, 
though  in  several  places  they  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  cultivated.  The  soil  produces  good  tobacco  and 
cotton.  As  it  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  small  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  hilly  tract  or  in  the  Lama  Dangra  range, 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  it  would  sustain  a  great  popula- 
tion, but  for  its  unheal thiness.  From  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  month  of  September,  the  inhabitants  are  ex^ 
posed  to  continual  diseases,  but  still  the  climate  is  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  Tarai  of  Bengal,  and  tlie  country  is 
more  populous.  The  forests  contain  numerous  wild  animals. 
Tigers  are  rare,  but  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  are 
common ;  also  bears,  deer,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hares. 

/?tr^#.— Most  of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  mountain- 
region  of  the  Himalaya  do  not  originate  on  the  highest  por^ 
tion  of  that  range,  but  beyond  it,  on  tbe  table-land  of  Tibet. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  two  principal  rivera 
which  drain  Nepaul,  the  Gunduc  and  the  Coosy.  The  Gun- 
due  is  formed  by  two  branches,  which  rise  150  miles  from 
one  another.  The  western  branch,  properly  called  Gunduc 
or  Salagrani,  originates,  as  it  is  supposed,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Sampoo  (Brahmapootra),  the  great  river  of 
Tibet  It  flows  southwards,  and  after  entering  Nepaul,  runs 
through  the  narrow  valley  which  separates  the  Dhawalag- 
hiri from  Mount  Swetaghar.  It  soon  leaves  the  high  moun- 
tains and  enten  a  tolerably  wide  valley.  At  Rerighat  it 
becomes  navigable,  and  continues  to  be  so  until  it  breaks 
throueh  the  I^ma  Dangra  range,  where  its  course  is  inter- 
rupted by  some  rapids.  Soon  afterwards  it  enters  the  plain 
of  Bahar.    Hie  eastern  brancb»  which  is  called  Bori  &^(l 
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duo  in  its  tipper  coulrse,  likewise  rises  on  the  table-land  of 
Tibet,  and  in  its  south-western  course  surrounds  a  portion 
of  the  Dhayabung  range.  Afterwards  it  runs  southwards, 
and  is  called  Trisul  Ganga ;  it  then  runs  west-south-west, 
and  joins  the  G undue  before  it  breaks  through  the  Lama 
Dangra  range.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  branch  is  na- 
vigable. The  Coosy  is  also  formed  by  two  branches.  The 
western  and  principal  branch  rises  within  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  in  the  valley  which  separates  the  Dhayabung 
range  from  the  Salpoo  Mountains,  and  runs  first  southward 
and  then  westward  under  the  name  of  Bhotiya  Coosy.  Where 
it  turns  to  the  south-east  at  Dumja,  it  becomes  navigable, 
and  is  called  San  Coosy.  It  runs  about  100  miles  to  the 
east  and  south-east,  until  it  breaks  through  the  Lama  Dan- 
gra range,  where  it  has  some  falls  which  interrupt  naviga- 
tion. The  eastern  branch  of  the  Coosy  is  called  Arun  :  it 
rises  within  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  but  flows  first  north- 
wards and  enters  the  table- land  of  Tibet,  on  which  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  course  is  said  to  lie,  until  it  turns  by 
degrees  southwards  and  enters  Nepaul,  where  it  continues 
to  flow  in  the  same  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  San 
Coosy.     Its  current  is  too  rapid  for  navigation. 

Towns. — Nepaul  contains  several  considerable  towns, 
which  owe  their  origin  or  prosperity  to  the  circumstance  of 
this  country  being  the  principal  thoroughfare  by  which 
the  table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  ex- 
change their  productions  or  supply  their  wants.  Other 
towns  owe  their  origin  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  them.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those 
which  are  found  in  the  plain  called  Great  Nepaul. 
This  plain,  which  is  surrounded  by  mountains  rising  from 
.3500  to  4000  feet  above  it,  is  only  about  twenty  miles 
long  and  sixteen  miles  wide,  and  yet  it  contains  three 
large  towns,  Khatmandu,  Lalita  Patau,  and  Bhatgong,  and 
several  smaller  towns.  Khatmandu,  the  present  capital  of 
Nepaul,  contains  4000  houses,  and,  as  it  is  said,  a  po- 
pulation of  48,000  or  50,000.  The  great  number  of 
temples  and  steeples,  built  in  the  style  of  Tibet,  gives  to 
the  city  a  considerable  degree  of  magnificence.  The  palace 
of  the  Ghorcali  princes  is  an  extensive  but  irregular  build- 
ing. Lalita  Patau  is  said  to  be  still  larger,  and  to  contain 
24,000  houses.  Bhatgong,  the  third  royal  residence,  is 
stated  to  contain  12,000  houses,  and  to  exceed  the  other  two 
in  the  magnificence  and  size  of  its  buildings.  It  is  the 
school  of  learning,  and  its  temples  contain  large  libraries 
in  Sanscrit  and  other  languages  relating  to  the  Buddhist 
literature.  The  plain  on  which  these  three  towns  are 
built  is  nearly  4800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Kirkpatrick 
assigns  to  it  a  population  of  half  a  million,  which  Hamilton 
thinks  an  exaggeration,  but  he  admits  that  it  is  cultivated 
with  great  care  and  is  very  populous. 

Noyacote,  north-west  of  Khatmandu,  on  a  high  hill,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Trisul  Ganga,  is  a  considerable  place, 
being  situated  on  the  most  frequented  mountain-road  which 
leads  to  Tibet  along  an  affluent  of  the  Trisul  Ganga,  and  over 
the  mountain-pass  of  Kheru.  In  1792  the  Chinese  army 
invaded  Nepaul  by  this  road.  Baglung  Chaur,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Gunduc  Proper,  or  Salagrani,  is  a  large 
place  of  trade,  being  situated  on  another  much  frequented 
road  to  Tibet  In  the  western  districts  of  Nepaul  is  Chee- 
nachin,  the  capital  of  Jemlah,  or  Yumila,  built  in  a  plain, 
which  is  stated  to  be  not  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of 
Khatmandu,  and  eaually  well  cultivated  and  populous ;  but 
its  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  greater,  and  the  sugar- 
cane does  not  succeed :  rice,  maize,  and  wheat  are  raised  in 
abundance.  The  town  is  very  large,  but  not  regularly 
built.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  horses,  salt,  musk,  and 
chowry-tails. 

In  the  eastern  district  of  Nepaul,  in  the  wide  and  welV- 
cultivated  valley  of  the  river  San  Coosy,  are  several  con- 
siderable towns,  among  which  the  best-known  is  Calesi.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Arun  the  principal  trading  place  is 
Tumling  Tar,  which  has  6000  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated 
in  a  plain  six  miles  wide  and  nearly  eighteen  miles  long. 
Hatiya^  farther  north,  has  also  a  considerable  commerce 
with  Tibet. 

/n/taZ>t7a/?/*.— Several  tribes  inhabit  the  alpine  valleys  of 
Nepaul.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Hamilton, 
the  structure  of  their  body  shows  that  they  belong  to  the 
Mongol  race,  though  some  of  them,  on  account  of  their 
intermixture  with  Hindus,  rather  resemble  the  Malays,  who 
seem  to  form  a  link  between  the  Chinese  and  Hindus. 
Xhe_best-known  of  these  tribes  are  the  Newars,  or  Newari, 


who  inhabit  the  plain  of  Khatmandu.  They  have  attached 
themselves  to  one  of  the  sects  of  Buddhism,  but  have  in- 
troduced the  division  of  castes,  and  their  priests  do  not 
depend  on  the  lamas  of  Tibet.  The  Newars  are  mostly 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  exercise  many  arts  and  trades. 
They  make  coarse  cotton-cloth,  and  work  very  well  in  iron, 
copper,  and  brass,  and  are  particularly  ingenious  in  car- 
pentry. This  tribe,  as  well  as  some  others,  still  speak 
their  own  language,  which  is  quite  different  from  those  of 
their  neighbours.  The  higher  region  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  is  occupied  by  the  Bhot,  the  same  nation  which 
inhabits  Tibet.  Tneir  language  seems  to  be  diffused  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and  ^ey 
have  a  rich  literature,  which  hitherto  is  little  known  in 
Europe.  They  are  Buddhists,  and  chiefly  occupied  with 
their  herds  and  with  commerce.  The  majority  of  the 
population  south  of  the  high  mountain  are  either  Hindus, 
or  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  of  the  Hindus,  and  native 
tribes.  They  are  called  Parbatiya,  because  they  m;)eak  the 
Parbatiya  Basha,  a  dialect  of  the  Prakrit.  This  language 
continually  becomes  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  in  some 
districts  it  has  already  destroyed  the  languages  of  the 
native  tribes.  It  is  spoken  by  the  reigning  family  and  their 
tribe,  the  Ghorkas.  The  Parbatiya  adhere  to  Brahmanism, 
are  employed  by  the  Ghorkas  in  administration,  and  occupy 
themselves  with  the  culture  of  the  ground  and  commerce. 

Commerce, — ^The  trade  with  T^bet  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bhot,  who  transport  their  goods  on  the  backs  of 
sheep  or  men  over  the  mountain  passes.  They  bring  from 
Tibet  to  Nepaul  sheep,  musk,  skins  of  the  musk-deer, 
chowry-tails,  quicksilver,  borax,  sal  ammoniac,  Chinese 
silk  stuffs,  paper,  drugs,  gold,  and  silver ;  and  they  carry 
back  rice,  wheat,  oil,  iron,  copper,  cotton-cloth,  catechu, 
juniper-boards  (which  are  used  in  fine  cabinet-work), 
pepper,  spices,  indigo,  tobacco,  otter-skins,  sugar,  and  some 
smaller  articles. 

Nepaul  exports  to  British  India  elephants*  teeth,  timber, 
hides,  ginger,  catechu,  turmeric,  wax,  honey,  oranges, 
long  pepper,  ghee,  bastard  cinnamon,  large  cardamums, 
and  some  smaller  articles.  It  exports  from  the  British  do- 
minions in  Bengal  cottons  and  muslins,  silks  of  various 
sorts,  raw  silk,  gold  and  silver,  laces,  carpets,  Englbh 
cutlery,  saffron,  spices,  sandal-wood,  quicksilver,  cotton,  tin, 
zinc,  lead,  soap,  camphor,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  coral. 

History* — ^In  former  times  this  country  seems  to  have 
been  divided  among  a  great  number  of  princes,  each  of 
whom  was  an  independent  sovereign  of  a  valley,  district,  or 
tribe.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  chief  of  one 
of  these  tribes,  the  Ghorkas,  Goorcas,  or  Ghorcalis,  began 
to  extend  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  so  successful,  that  in  less  than  half  a  century 
they  subjected  all  the  countries  situated  within  the  moun- 
tains between  Bootan  on  the  east  to  the  river  Sutlej  on  the 
west,  and  they  carried  more  than  once  their  arms  to  Teshoo 
Lumloo,  in  Tibet  In  1792  their  depredations  on  that 
side  were  stopped  by  the  Chinese,  who  entered  Nepaul 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and,  after  several  victories, 
advanced  as  far  as  Noyacote.  After  that  time  they  turned 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  plains  of  the  Ganges,  and 
came  to  a  war  with  the  English  in  1814.  Though  the 
British  arms  in  the  beginning  were  only  partially  successful, 
the  Ghorkas,  by  the  peace  concluded  in  1816,  were  obliged 
to  cede  to  the  British  all  the  countries  situated  between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Kali  rivers,  and  to  evacuate  the  territories 
of  the  Sikim  Raja.     Since  that  time  they  have  been  quiet. 

(Kirkpatrick's  i4ccoM«/  of  Nepaul;  Sir  Francis  Hamilton's 
Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  ISejmul;  Hodgson's  •  Notices 
on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Baudd- 
has  in  Nepaul  and  Bhot,*  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvL) 

NEPENTHA'CEiE  are  exogenous  plants  inhabiting  the 
damper  and  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  having,  in  the  place 
of  leaves,  large  hollow  bodies,  furnished  with  a  lid,  and  con- 
taining water,  secreted  from  a  peculiar  glandular  apparatus 
with  which  they  are  lined.  These  bodies,  or  pitchers,  aa 
they  are  called,  appear  at  the  end  of  a  leafy  tendril-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  bark,  and  are  considered  to  be  a  hollow  state 
of  the  apex  of  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  while  the  lid  that  closes 
them  is  regai'ded  as  the  blade.  Their  flowers  are  dicecious, 
green  or  brown,  apetalous,  arranged  in  cylindrical  racemes, 
and  are  succeeded  by  a  capsular  fruit  filled  with  fine  fusi- 
form seeds,  which  look  like  very  small  sawdust  They  are 
considered  to  be  closely  akin  to  Aristolochiacese,  and  with 
them  have  been  recently  referred  by  the  writer  of  this  to  a 
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new  class  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  called  Homogens. 

rpTYCHOQBNS.] 


Nepenthis  dktilLitona. 

1,  a  male  flower;  2.  a  fenale  flower;  3,  a  rertical  Mctkm  of  the  ripe  eepeole ; 
4,  a  vertical  Mctkm  of  a  seed  rery  much  magnifled ;  5,  the  leede. 

NEPER.    [Napier.] 

NEPHELINE.  Sommiie,  This  mineral  occurs  in  at- 
tached hexagonal  prisms.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  In- 
dications of  cleavaffe  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  prism. 
Fracture  conchoidtd,  shining.  Hardness,  scratches  glass. 
Colour  ivhite ;  streak  the  same.  Lustre  vitreous.  Trans- 
parent, translucent    Specific  gravity  2*360. 

When  a  transparent  fragment  is  put  into  cold  nitric  acid 
it  becomes  cloudy,  and  afterwards  gelatinizes.  Before  the 
blow-pipe  the  edges  are  rounded ;  with  borax  it  slowly  melts 
into  a  colourless  transparent  glass. 

Occurs  on  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius ;  and  in  the  lava  of 
Caoo  di  Bore  near  Rome. 

Analysis  by  Arfwedson,  from  Vesuvius : — Silica,  44*  1 1 ; 
Alumina,  33*73  ;  Soda,  20*46. 

NEPHRITE.  Jade;  Axe  Sione.  Occurs  in  masses. 
Structure  compact  Fracture  coarse,  splintery.  Hardness 
7*0.  Very  tough.  Colour  dark-green  and  green  of  other 
shades.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2  *  9  to 
3.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  whitens  but  does  not  flise,  but 
with  borax  forms  a  transparent  glass. 

Analysis  by  Kastner:— Silica,  50*50;  Alumina,  10*00; 
Magnesia,  31  *  00 :  Oxide  of  iron,  5  *  50 ;  Oxide  of  chromium, 
0-05;  Water.  2  75. 

NEPHRITIS.    fKiDNEYs,  Diseases  of.] 

NEPHROPS.    [HoMARUs,  vol.  xii.,  p.  274.] 

NEPOS,  CORNE'UUS,  a  native  of  Hostilia  (now  Os- 
tifflia)  on  the  Po,  was  a  Roman  writer  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  speaks  of  Nepos  in  several  of  his  Letters  {Episi,  ad 
Aitic^  xvi.  5  and  14).  Macrobius  {Saturn.,  xi.  1 )  quotes  the 
second  book  of  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Lactantius  mentions  Nepos's 
Letters  to  Cicero,  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xv.  28)  speaks  of 
Nepos*s  '  life  of  Cicero.'  Catullus  dedicated  his  poems  to 
him.  Nepos  however  was  most  intimate  with  Pomponius 
Atticus,  whom  he  survived  a  few  years,  and  whose  life  he 
wrote.  He  also  wrote  a  short  notice  of  Cato  the  Censor,  in 
P.  Ch  No.  995* 


which  he  says  that,  at  the  particular  request  of  T.  Pompo- 
nius Atticus,  he  had  written  a  more  extemded  biography  of 
Cato,  which  however  has  been  lost  According  to  the  old 
scholiasts,  the  lives  of  Atticus  and  Cato  formed  part  of  a 
larger  work  of  Nepos,  *  De  Historicis  Latinis.'  In  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Life  of  Dion,  in  the  *  Vit»  Imperatorum,'  attri- 
buted to  Nepos,  the  author  mentions  a  work  which  he  had 
written  'on  the  Greek  historians,'  and  the  grammarian 
Charisius  {Itutit  Grammat,  lib.  i.)  quotes  a  sentence  of  the 
sixteenth  book '  Ulustrium  Virorum  *  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

The  work  styled  '  Vitse  Imperatorum,'  which  is  put  into 
most  schoolboys'  hands,  not  being  mentioned  by  any  antient 
writer,  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  iEmilius  Probus, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  who  in  the  MSS. 
appears  as  having  presented  a  copy  of  the  book  to  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  I.,  and  prefixed  to  it  some  verses  in  which 
ne  seems  to  claim  the  authorship.    Accordingly  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  '  Vit»  Imperatorum,'  the  first  by  Janson, 
1471,  that  of  1506,  and  others,  were  entitled  '  Probi  iEmilii 
Excellentium    Imperatorum  Viteo.*     But  afterwards  the 
critics  began  to  question  the  claims  of  Probus  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  work.    The  style  and  especially  the  sentiments 
of  the  lives  certainly  appear  not  suited  to  a  writer  of  the 
age  of  Theodosius,  such  as  the  manifest  disapprobation  of  a 
monarchical  government,  which  is  exhibited  in  many  pas- 
sages, among  others  in  the  lives  of  Timoleon  (i.  3)  and 
Dion  (ix.  5).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  in  his  preface 
addresses  the  work  to  Atticus ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  last 
life,  that  of  Hannibal,  when  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  about 
the  date  of  that  great  commander's  death,  he  says  that  'Atti- 
cus, in  his"  Annals,**  had  left  it  written  ('  scriptum  reliquit') 
that  Hannibal  died  under  the  consulship  of  M.  C.  Marcellus 
and  Q.  F.Labeo ;'  speaking  thus  of  Atticus  as  of  a  person  dead. 
After  the  first  editions  of  the  *  Vitss  Imperatorum '  were  pub- 
lished, Petrus  Cornerus  found  in  an  old  MS.  containing  the 
letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  life  of  Atticus  and  the  short 
notice  of  Cato  the  Censor  above  mentioned.  These  two  bio- 
graphies were  published  together  with  the  '  Vitss  Impera- 
torum,' and  the  whole  under  the  name  of  ^milius  Probus, 
contrary  to  all  evidence,  as  the  author  of  those  two  biogra- 
phies speaks  of  Atticus  as  a  personal  acquaintance.    At 
last  Lambini,   in  the  commentary  to  his  edition  of  the 
'  Imperatorum  Vitse,'  1568,  asserted  the  claims  of  Nepos  as 
author  of  the  whole.    But  several  solecisms  and  barbsrisms 
which  occur  in  the '  Vitss  *  appearing  to  invalidate  Lambini*8 
supposition,  as  not  being  likely  to  occur  in  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  Berth  and  some  other  critics  have  supposed 
that  Probus  abridged  the  original  work  of  Nepos  in  the 
same  manner  as  Justin  has  epitomised  the  history  of  Trogus 
Pompeius.    Vossius  however  (De  Historicis  Latinis,  i.  14), 
Funccius  {De  Virili  cetate  lingua  Latirur,  part  1 1,  ch.  14^ 
§  38),  and  others,  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
'  Vit»  Imperatorum '  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
the  Cornelius  Nepos  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  that  neither 
Probus  nor  any  writer  of  the  Theodosian  age  could  have 
written  in  so  pure  a  Roman  style.    Tzschucke's  Proemium 
to  his  edition  of  Nepos,  Gottingen,  1804;  Schoell,  'Abr6g6 
de  I'Histoire  de  laLitt^rature  Komaine ;'  and  Dunlop, '  His- 
tory of  Roman  Literature,'  may  be  consulted  as  to  tnis  con- 
troversy.   It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  some  of  the  old 
MSS.  of  the  '  VitsB  Imperatorum,'  which  fhrnished  the  text 
of  the  earUer  editions,  there  is  written  at  the  end,  *  Com- 
pletum  est  opus  iEmilii  Probi,  Comelii  Nepotis,'  as  if  the 
copyist  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  author.    (Lam- 
bini, Commentarius.) 

The  '  Vitee  Imperatorum 'are  short  biographies  of  twenty 
Greek  commanders,  and  of  two  Carthaginian,  Hamilcar 
Barcas  and  Hannibal.  From  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
last  it  appears  that  the  author  intended  to  write  also  the 
lives  of  tne  great  Roman  commanders, '  that  their  exploits 
mirht  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Greek,  in  order  to 
judge  which  were  the  greatest'  These  lives  of  the  Roman 
commanders,  if  ever  written,  have  not  oome  down  to 
us,  but  it  seems  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  written, 
and,  it  would  appear,  by  Nepos,  as  Plutarch  quotes  the 
authority  of  Nepos  for  facts  concerning  the  lives  of 
Marcellus  and  Lucullus.  The  '  Vit»  Imperatorum,'  be* 
sides  the  faults  in  language  which  are  pointed  out  by 
Tzschucke  in  his  proemium  and  in  the  commentary  which 
follows  the  text,  contain  many  erroneous  statements  of 
facts,  such  as  mistaking  Miltiades,  the  son  of  C^pselus» 
for  the  great  Miltiades,  tne  son  of  Cimon,  confounding  the 
battle  of  Mycale  with  tiiat  of  the .  Eurymedon,  and  othm 
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^hich  are  noticed  by  Tzschucke  and  Schoell.  The  author 
however  gives  many  details  of  private  life  and  manners, 
which  are  curious,  as  in  the  lifo  of  Epaminondas.  The 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  'Vita»'  are 
generous  and  virtuous,  though  often  puerile  and  trifling. 
The  sketch  of  the  character  of  Alcibiades  has  been  admired 
for  its  graphic  touches ;  but  the  life  of  Pomponius  Atticus 
is  much  better  both  for  the  matter  and  manner  than  any  of 
the  rest,  and,  although  too  panegyrical,  gives  a  lively  de- 
scription of  his  character.  [Atticus.]  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1677,  and  by  the 
Rev.  £.  Berwick,  1813. 

The  editions  of  the  '  VitsD  Imperatorum '  are  numerous  : 
those  of  Longolius,  1543;  Lambinus,  1569;  Bosius,  1657; 
Van  Staveren,  1734,  1773 ;  Tzschucke,  1804;  Harles,  1806  ; 
Fischer,!  806 :  and  lastly,  Breme,  1827,  are  reckoned  the  best. 

NEPOS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS.  was  the  nephew  of  the 
patrician  Marcellinus,  who,  in  the  confusion  into  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  Empire  had  fallen  after  the  death  of 
Major ianus,  a.d.  460,  made  himself  independent  sovereign 
of  Dalmatia,  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  Leo  I.,  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in  Sicily  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Vandals.  Leo,  having  given  his  niece  in 
marriage  to  Nepos,  named  him  emperor  of  the  West,  a.d. 
473,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius.  But  a  certain  Glycerins, 
supported  by  the  Burgundian  and  other  barbarian  auxilia- 
ries who  were  then  the  real  masters  of  Italy,  had  already 
been  proclaimed  emperor  at  Ravenna.  Nepos  sailed  from 
Constantinople  with  some  troops  in  474,  and  landing  at 
Ostia,  surprised  Glvcerius  in  Rome,  made  him  prisoner, 
and,  having  stripped  him  of  th3  imperial  garments,  caused 
him  to  be  ordained  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  which 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  exile.  Nepos  made  peace  with 
Buric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  by  ceding  to  him  the  provinces 
of  Gaul  which  lay  west  of  the  Rhone.  But  soon  after,  a.d. 
475,  Orestes,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  who  had  long  served  in 
the  Roman  armies,  revolted  against  Nepos,  and  marched 
upon  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor,  unable  to  oppose  him, 
fled  across  the  sea  to  Dalmatia,  over  which  province  he 
seems  to  have  retained  his  authority,  with  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus ;  whilst  Orestes  had  his  own  infant  son  Romulus  pro- 
olaimed  emperor  of  the  West  Nepos  applied  in  vain  to 
Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  Italy. 
In  the  year  480  he  was  murdered  at  Salona  by  two 
oflicers  of  his  court,  upon  which  Odoacer,  who  then  ruled 
over  Italy,  passed  over  into  Dalmatia  and  conquered  that 
province.  Nepos  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  and  amiable 
out  weak  man,  and  unfit  for  the  times.  Sidonius  ApoUi- 
naris  praises  him  for  the  excellent  choice  which  he  made 
f  those  whom  he  employed  under  him. 

NEPTiS  A,  a  genus  of  alcyoniform  Zoophyta,  established 
by  Blainville. 

NEPTU'NUS,  or  NEPTUMNUS,  a  Roman  divinity, 
whose  attributes  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greek 
Poseidon  (Iloerw^wv).  Poseidon  was  the  son  of  Kronus  and 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  antient  divinities  of  Greece ;  although, 
according  to  Herodotus  (iL  50),  he  was  not  originally  a 
Greek  deity,  but  was  imported  fi:om  Libya.  Poseidon  was 
the  god  of  the  water  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and 
the  fountains ;  but  he  was  more  particularly  regarded  as 
the  god  of  the  sea,  which  he  acquired  as  his  share  in  the 
division  of  the  dominions  of  his  mther  Kronus.  His  wife 
was  Amphitrite,  and  their  son  Triton. 

Poseidon  is  said  to  have  produoiKi  the  horse  in  his  contest 
with  Athena  (Minerva)  for  the  right  of  naming  the  city  of 
Athens ;  by  which  myth  we  are  to  understand,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  some  writers,  that  the  horse  was  im- 
ported into  Greece  by  sea.  But  this  explanation  is  far 
from  satisfectory.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
connection  of  Neptune  with  the  horse ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  several  passages  in  the  Greek  writers  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  equestrian  deity,  aa  well  as  the  god  of 
the  sea.  (Aristoph.i  Knights,  1.  449.)  Poseidon  had  a 
magnificent  palace  beneath  the  sea  at  Mgte  (IL,  xiii.  20). 
The  animals  ofibred  to  him  in  sacrifice  were  usually  black 
bulls,  rams,  and  boar  pigs. 

Poseidon  was  not  originally  a  god  of  the  Doric  raee.  He 
was  principally  worshiped  by  the  lonians,  who  were  in 
most  places  a  maritime  people.  In  those  Dorian  cities 
however  which  had  acquired  a  love  for  foreign  commerce, 
we  find  that  the  worship  of  Poseidon  prevailfld  extensively  j 
as  for  injBtaiioei  at  TiDnarum,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Taren- 


tum,  at  Gyrene,  in  iEgina,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  and  at  Troezen,  from  which  place  the 
worship  of  this  god  was  transmitted  to  Posidonia  in  Italy. 
(Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.,  p.  417,  418,  tr.) 

The  etymology  of  the  names  Poseidon  and  Neptunus  is 
doubtful.  Poseidon  is  written  in  Doric  Greek,  Potei- 
dan  {UortiBav),  of  which  we  have  another  example  in  the 
name  of  Potidsea,  written  Poteidaia  {TloTiiSaia)  in  the 
inscription,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  on  those  Athe- 
nians who  fell  before  this  city.  The  name,  according 
to  some  writers,  contains  the  same  root,  in  the  first 
syllable,  as  we  find  in  iroroc  and  irora/ioc.  Neptunus  is 
derived  by  Cicero  from  nando  (Nat.  Deor.,  ii.  26) ;  and  by 
Varro  firom  nuptu,  because  this  god  covers  (obntUnt)  the 
earth  with  the  sea  (De  Ling.  Lat,  iv.  1 0) ;  but  neither  of  these 
derivations  has  the  least  show  of  probability.  We  may  com- 
pare the  form  of  the  word  Nept-unus  or  -umnus,  with  Port- 
umnus,  Vert^umnus,  and  the  Word  al-umnus;  but  the 
meaning  or  origin  of  the  root  Nept  or  Nep  seems  uncertain. 
It  may  perhaps  be  connected  wiUi  the  same  root  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  vitr-na. 

The  statues  of  Neptune  resembled  in  many  respects  those 
of  Jupiter;  but  the  figure  of  the  former  was  more  angular, 
and  there  was  less  of  repose  and  thoughtfulness  in  the 
countenance.  The  Greek  sculptors  gave  a  certain  degree 
of  roughness  to  the  statues  of  Neptune,  which  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  god  of  the  ocean. 
His  hair  was  usually  somewhat  in  disorder,  and  the  whole 
of  his  figure  was  represented  as  exceedingly  powerful  and 
muscular.  Hence  the  '  chest  of  Poseidon*  (<nipv9v  Uotni- 
iduvog,  IL,  v.  479)  is  the  poetic  expression  for  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  deity,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  noble  frag- 
ment from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  British 
Museum.  (British  Museum,  *  Elgin  Marbles,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  26.) 
His  right  hand  held  the  trident;  and  he  was  usually  sur- 
rounded by  dolphins  and  other  marine  objects.  (Miiller's 
Archdologie  der  Kunst,  p.  452.) 

NERAC.    [Lot  kt  Garonnb.] 

NERBUDDA.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  21 1 .] 

NE  REIDS  (Nt;piji^«c).  nymphs  of  the  sea,  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Nereus  and  Doris.  Nereus  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Pontus  and  the  Earth  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  233) ;  and  Doris 
was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ooeanus.  The  Nereids  are 
said  by  most  antient  writers  to  have  been  fifty  in  number, 
but  Propertius  makes  them  a  hundred  (iii.  5,  33).  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  were  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of 
Poseidon;  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles;  Galatea,  Doto,  &c. 

The  worship  of  the  Nereids  was  generally  connected,  as 
might  be  supposed,  with  that  of  Poseidon.  Thus  tliey  were 
worshiped  in  Corinth,  where  Poseidon  was  held  in  especial 
honour,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  (Pans.,  ii.  1,  §  7,  8 ; 
compare  iii.  26,  {  5 ;  v.  19,  J  2.)  The  Nereids  were  origi- 
nally represented  as  beautiful  nym]ihs  [Nymphs]  ;  but 
they  were  afterwards  described  as  beings  with  green  hair, 
and  with  the  lower  part  of  their  body  like  that  of  a  fish. 
(Plin.,  HisL  Nat,,  ix.  4.) 

NE^REIS  (Zoology),  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Dor- 
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sibniQcbi^te  Annelids,  comprehending  the  genus  Lyeons  of 
Savigny.  Tentacles  eaual  in  number  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  base  of  the  head ;  a  little  more  forward  are  two 
other  biarticulated  ones,  and  between  them  two  simple  ones: 
they  have  only  one  pair  of  jaws  in  their  proboscis  (trompe). 
The  branchiffi  only  form  small  laminse  on  which  a  net-work 
of  Tessels  creeps :  there  are  besides  two  tubercles  to  each  of 
their  feet,  two  bunches  of  filaments,  a  cirrhus  above,  and 
one  below. 

Lamarck  states  that  the  antennas  of  the  Nereids  are  in 
general  short  The  eyes,  when  distinct,  he  says,  are  four  in 
number.  The  proboscis  it  large,  open  at  its  extremity,  and 
often  furnished  with  salient  points  or  small  tentacles.  La- 
marck divides  them  into  six  genera,  viz. :  Zycorf>,  NepMys, 
Glycera,  Hesione,  Phyliodon,  and  Syllis,  principally  on  the 
ground  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  jaws  andf  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  antennw.    To  these  he  adds  Spio. 

Geographical  DistribuHon,— The  Nereids  are  widely 
spread,  and  some  of  the  species  are  found  in  most  seas* 
Some  are  found  on  our  own  coasts. 

NERI,  FILIPPO  DE'.bom  in  1515,  of  a  noble  Flwen- 
tine  family,  after  studying  in  his  native  country,  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  fixed  his  residence.  Naturally  of  warm 
feeling  and  benevolent  disposition,  he  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  instruction  of  children, 
and  the  reclaiming  of  vicious  persons.  In  the  pursuit  of 
these  objects  he  displayed  a  sincerity  and  a  single-hearted- 
ness which  exposed  him  to  the  sneers  and  the  slanders 
of  the  worldly,  the  prudish,  and  the  sticklers  for  outward 
decorum.  The  particulars  of  his  life,  some  of  which  are 
very  curious,  have  been  fully  narrated  by  his  biographers 
Bacci  and  Gallonio.  He  founded  an  asylum  for  poor 
and  sick  strangers,  and  other  houseless  or  helpless  per- 
sons, in  which  they  were  sheltered  until  they  were  able 
to  return  to  their  home.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
associated  with  himself  several  pious  fHends,  among  whom 
was  Baronius,  afterwards  a  cardinal.  They  performed  spi- 
ritual exercises  together,  and  instructed  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially youths,  in  the  streets,  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and 
in  the  market-places.  He  attended  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
visited  the  prisoners,  and  pleaded  in  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  oppressed.  Neri  was  not  gloomy  or  morose ;  his 
piety  was  not  repulsive :  he  conversed  freely  with  all  kinds 
of  people ;  and  being  a  man  of  education  and  general  infor- 
mation, he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  respective  pursuits, 
and  joined  in  their  harmless  mirth,  whilst  be  checked  any 
excess  or  vicious  tendency.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
oratorios,  or  sacred  musieal  entertainments,  the  object  of 
whioh  was  to  attract  the  youth  and  wean  them  fi-om  the 
public  theatres  and  their  temptations.  At  first  the  oratorios 
were  hymns  which  were  sung  after  the  sermon,  accom- 
panied by  music.  Afterwards  dramas  were  introduced, 
founded  upon  scriptural  subjects,  and  some  of  them  were 
written  by  distinguished  writers,  such  as  Zeno  and  Metas- 
tasio,  and  the  parts  were  sung  like  those  of  an  opera,  with 
this  difference,  that  there  was  no  acting  or  stage,  the  singers 
being  stationed  in  a  gallery  of  the  chapel.  The  chapel 
being  called  in  Italian  *  Oratorio,'  that  is,  a  place  of  prayers, 
gave  its  name  to  the  performance ;  and  the  congregation 
or  order  constituted  by  Neri  took  the  name  of '  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory.'  But  Neri,  more  prudent  in  this  than  other 
founders  of  monastic  orders,  did  not  bind  the  members  of 
bis  congregation  by  perpetual  vows :  he  said  that  the  spirit 
of  chanty  should  be  the  only  common  bond.  The  institu- 
tion was  approved  of  by  Gregory  XIU.  in  1575,  and  it  soon 
spread  over  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  con- 
gregation '  de  rOratoire '  has  produced  many  distinguished 
men,  Baronius  and  Massillon  among  others.  Study,  preach- 
ing, and  the  education  of  youth  are  the  chief  oooupations  of 
its  members.  Their  handsome  ehurch  at  Rome,  Santa 
Maria  in  Vallieella,  has  a  good  library,  and  the  oratorios 
continue  to  be  performed  in  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
Neri,  after  resigning  the  generalship  of  his  congregation  to 
his  disciple  Baronius,  died  in  1595.  He  was  canonised  by 
Gregory  XV.  Some  of  his  letters,  and  his  '  Rieordi,'  or 
advice  to  youth,  have  been  published,  as  well  as  two  sonnets 
out  of  many  which  he  composed.  He  was  an  amiable, 
virtuous,  ana  religious  man,  and  his  example  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  clergy  of  Rome. 

NERI,  POMPE'O,  was  born  at  Florence  in  170f.  After 
studying  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  he  was  made  piofisssor 
of  law  in  that  institution.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  new  grand-doke  of  Tuscany,  secre- 


tary to  his  council.  In  1749  Maria  Theresa  called  him  to 
Milan  and  made  him  president  of  the  '  Giunta  di  Censi- 
mento,'  or  commission  tor  the  valuation  of  all  the  landed 
property  in  Lombardy.  This  undertaking  was  efljbcted, 
and  the  tax  was  laid  equally  upon  all  land^  property :  the 
new  '  Cadastro/  or  register,  was  published  in  1 759.  The 
communal  administration  was  at  the  same  time  reorganised. 
This  example  was  followed  by  several  Italian  and  other 
governments.  The  empress  also  commissioned  Neri  to  confer 
with  the  Sardinian  minister  for  a  concordat  concerning  the 
currency  of  both  states.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
commission  that  Neri  wrote  and  published  his  book  on 
currency,  'Osservazioni  sopra  il  Prezzo  Legale  delleMonete,' 
1751.  Inl758  Neri,  being  recalled  to  Florence,  was  named 
one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  Leopold.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1776.  Besides  the 
work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  other  treatises  on  political 
economy,  on  taxation,  on  the  municipal  laws  in  Tuscany, 
and  on  the  former  contrasted  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  nobility  in  that  country.  Neri  ranks  among  the  first 
Italian  economists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Carli, 
Verri,  Genovesi,  and  others. 

NERITA.  JTrochoidba.] 

NERITI  DM.    [Trochoidea.] 

NERITI'NA.    [Tbochoidka.] 

NER1TOPSI8.    [Trochoidka.] 

NERO,  CLAU'DIUS  CiBSAR,  the  sixth  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  was  born  at  Antium  in  Latium,  in  the  latter  end 
of  a.d.  37,  nine  months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  (Suet, 
Nero,  c.  6).  He  was  the  son  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  was  originally 
named  Lucius  Domitius.  After  the  death  of  Domitius  and 
of  a  second  husband,  Crispus  Passienus,  Agrippina  married 
her  uncle  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  bis  daughter 
Octavia  in  marriage  to  her  son  Lucius,  and  subsMuently 
adopted  him  with  the  formdl  sanction  of  a  Lex  Curiata. 
(Tacit,  Ann.,  xii.  26.) 

The  education  of  Nero  was  carefully  attended  to  in  his 
youth.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  and  he  appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  con- 
siderable perseverance  to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  Greek  language ;  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  in  his  sixteenth  year  ^pleading  in  that 
tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Rhodians  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ilium.  (Snet,  Nero,  c.  7;  TtLC,  Arm., 
xii.  58.) 

On  the  death  of  Claudius,  a.d.  54,  Nero  succeeded  to  the 
sovereign  power.  Agrippina,  who  had  paved  the  way  fo? 
the  accession  of  her  son  by  the  murder  of  her  husband,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  chief  management  of  public  affairs ; 
and  her  vindictive  and  cruel  temper  would  nave  hurried 
Nero,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  into  acts  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  if  her  influence  had  not  been  counteracted 
by  Seneca  and  Buirus,  to  whom  Nero  had  entrusted  the 

foyernment  of  the  state.  Through  their  counsels  the  first 
ve  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  distinguished  by  justice  and 
clemency.  He  discouraged  public  informers,  refused  the 
statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were  ofibred  him  by  the 
senate  and  people,  and  used  every  art  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people.  But  his  mother  was  enraged  to  find  that 
her  power  over  him  became  weaker  every  day,  and  that  he 
constantly  disregarded  her  advice  and  refiised  her  requests. 
His  neglect  of  his  wife  Octavia,  and  his  criminal  love  of 
Acte,awoman  of  low  birth,  still  Airther  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  mother.  She  frequently  abused  him 
with  the  most  contemptuous  language ;  reminded  him  that 
be  owed  his  elevation  to  her,  and  threatened  that  she  would 
inform  the  soldiers  of  the  manner  in  which  Claudius  bad 
met  his  end,  and  would  call  upon  them  to  support  the 
claims  of  Britannicns,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor.  The 
threats  of  his  mother  only  served  to  hasten  the  death  of 
Britannicus  [BritannicusJ,  whose  murder  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  that  long  catalogue  of  crimes  which  after- 
wards disgraced  the  reign  of  Nero. 

But  while  the  management  of  public  affairs  appears  trom 
the  testimony  of  most  historians  to  have  been  wisely  con- 
ducted by  Burrus  and  Seneca,  Nero  indulged  in  private  in 
the  most  shameless  dissipation  and  profligacy.  He  was  ae- 
oustomed,  in  company  with  other  young  men  of  his  own  affe, 
to  sally  into  the  streets  of  Rome  during  the  night  in  order 
to  rob  and  maltreat  the  passengers,  and  even  to  break  into 

Srivate  houses  and  take  away  the  property  of  the  owners* 
lut  these  extravagancies  were  comparatively  harmless ;  his 
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love  for  Poppoa,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  Otho,  led  him 
into  more  serious  crimes.  Poppsea,  who  was  amhitious  of 
sharing  the  imperial  throne,  perceived  that  she  could  not 
hope  to  obtain  her  object  while  Agp-ippina  was  alive,  and 
accordingly  induced  Nero  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  his 
mother.  The  entreaties  of  Poppsea  appear  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  advice  of  Burrus  and  Seneca ;  and  the 
philosopher  did  not  hesitate  to  palliate  or  justify  the  murder 
of  a  mother  by  her  son.  CTac,  Ann^t  xiv.  1 1 ;  Quint,  Jnsi. 
Orai,,  viii.,  c.  5. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  Nero  lost  his  best  coun- 
sellor Burrus,  and  Seneca  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  from 
the  court,  where  his  presence  had  become  disliked,  and 
where  his  enormous  wealth  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
envy  even  of  the  emperor.  About  the  same  time  Nero 
divorced  Octavia  and  married  Poppcea,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death  the  former  on  a  false  accusation  of  adultery  and  treason. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  64,  Rome  was  almost 
destroyed  by  fire.  Of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which 
the  city  was  divided,  four  only  remained  entire.  The 
ilre  originally  began  at  that  part  of  the  Circus  wliich  was 
contiguous  to  the  Palatine  and  Ccelian  hills,  and  raged  with 
the  greatest  fury  for  six  days  and  seven  nights ;  and  after  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  extinguished,  it  burst  forth  again 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer.  Nero  appears  to  have 
acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  greatest  liberality  and  kind- 
ness ;  the  city  was  supplied  with  provisions  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price ;  and  the  imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open 
to  the  sufferers,  and  buildings  were  erected  for  their  accom- 
modation. But  these  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence 
were  insufi&cient  to  screen  him  from  the  popular  suspicion. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  city 
himself,  and  some  even  reported  that  he  had  ascended  the 
top  of  a  high  tower  in  order  to  witness  the  conflagration, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  singing  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  From  many  circumstances  it  appears  improbable  that 
Nero  was  guilty  of  this  crime.  His  guilt  indeed  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Suetonius  and  Dion,  but  Tacitus  admits  that 
he  was  not  able  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  accusation. 
In  order  however  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
Nero  spread  a  report  that  the  Christians  were  the  autnors  of 
the  fire,  and  numoers  of  them  were  seized  and  put  to  death. 
Their  execution  served  as  an  amusement  to  the  people. 
Some  were  covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  were  torn 
to  death  by  dogs,  others  were  crucified,  and  several  were 
smeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustible  materials,  and 
burned  in  the  imperial  gardens  in  the  night :  '  Whence/ 
says  the  historian, '  pity  arose  for  the  guilty,  though  they 
deserved  the  severest  punishments,  since  they  were  put  to 
death  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty 
of  one  man.'  (Tac,  Arm,,  xv.  44.) 

In  the  following  year,  a.d.  65,  a  powerful  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Piso  upon  the  throne,  hut 
it  was  discovered  by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators 
were  put  to  death.  Among  others  who  suffered  on  this 
occasion  were  Lucan  and  Seneca ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  latter 
is  doubtful.  In  the  same  year  Poppoea  died,  in  consequence 
of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  huslnind,  while  she 
was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Nero  was  principally 
engaged  in  theatrical  performances,  and  in  contending  for 
the  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He  had  previously  appeared 
as  an  actor  upon  the  Roman  stage ;  and  he  now  visited  in 
succession  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  and  received  no  less 
than  1 800  crowns  for  his  victories  in  the  public  Grecian 
«ime8.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and 
Rome  as  a  conqueror,  and  was  received  with  triumphal 
honours.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagancies, 
Vindex,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  Gaul,  declared 
against  his  authority;  and  his  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  Galba,  who  commanded  in  Spain.  The  Preetorian 
cohorts  espoused  the  cause  of  Galba,  and  the  senate  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  against  Nero,  who  had  fled  mm 
Rome  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  tho  revolt  of  the  Praetorian 
cohorts.  Nero  however  anticipated  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  by  requesting  one  of  his  attendants  to  put  him  to 
death,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  suicide.  He 
died,  A.D.  68,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fburteenth  of  his  reign. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character 
of  this  emperor.  That  he  was  a  licentious  voluptuary,  and 
that  he  scrupled  at  committing  no  crimes  in  order  to  gratify 
las  lva{  Qi  9treDgthen  bis  power,  is  sufficiently  proved ;  but 


that  he  was  such  a  monster  as  Suetonius  and  Dion  have 
described  him,  may  reasonably  admit  of  doubt  The  pos- 
session of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an  age  tended  to  call 
forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  while  the 
example  and  counseu  of  his  mother  Agrippina  must  have 
still  further  tended  to  deprave  his  mind.  Though  he  put  to 
death  his  adoptive  brother,  his  wife,  and  his  mother, 
his  character  appean  to  have  been  far  from  sanguin- 
ary; his  general  administration  was  wise  and  equitable, 
and  he  never  equalled  in  his  wont  actions  either  the  capri- 
cious cruelty  of  Caligula  or  the  sullen  ferocitv  of  Domitiao. 
Nero  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  appears  to  have  possessed 
more  taste  ^an  many  of  the  emperore,  who  only  resembled 
him  in  their  profuse  expenditure.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  is 
supposed  by  Thiersch  {Epochen  der  bildenden  Kunst  unter 
den  Griecnen,  p.  312),  and  some  other  writers,  to  have  been 
made  for  this  emperor. 

His  government  seems  to  have  been  hr  ftcm  unpopular. 
He  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  people  from  oppressive  taxes, 
and  to  protect  the  provinces  from  the  rapacity  of  the  gover- 
nora ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  popu- 
larity, that  there  were  persons  who  for  many  years  decked 
his  tomb  with  spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  prevalent  rumour  that  he  had  escaped  from 
death,  several  impostors  at  various  times  assumed  the  name 
of  Nero  and  gave  no  small  trouble  to  the  reigning  emperors. 
(Tac,  Hist,  i.  2 ;  ii.  8 ;  Suet,  Nero,  c.  57,  and  Casaubon's 
note.)  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Roman  empire  en- 
joyed in  general  a  profound  state  of  peace.  In  the  East  the 
Parthians  were  defeated  by  Corbulo ;  and  in  the  West  the 
Britons,  who  had  risen  in  arms  under  Boadicea,  were  again 
reduced  to  subjection  by  Suetonius  and  Paulinus.    [Bon- 
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(Tacitus ;  Suetonius ;  Dion  Cassius.) 
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Rtveraet  of  Coins  of  Nero. 

NERO'CILA.    [IsopoDA.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  52.] 

NEROS.    [Saros.] 

NERTSHINSK  MOUNTAINS.    [Altai.] 

NERTSHINSK.    [Siberia.] 

NERVA,  MARCUS  COCCEIUS.  the  thirteenth 
Roman  emperor,  was  bom  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  in  a.o. 
27,  according  to  Eutropius  (viii.  1),  or  in  a.d.  32,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  (IxviiL  4).  His  family  originally  came 
from  Crete ;  hut  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  m  the  Roman  state.  His  grandfather,  Cocceius 
Nerva,  who  was  consul,  a.d.  22,  and  was  a  great  fivourite  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  jurists 
of  his  age.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  (Ann,,  vL  28). 

Nerva  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  favourite  of  Nero, 
who  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours,  a.d.  66,  when 
he  was  prsetor  elect  The  poetry  of  Nerva,  which  is  men- 
tioned with  praise  by  Pliny  and  Martial,  appears  to  have 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Nero.  Nerva  was  em- 
ployed in  offices  of  trust  and  bonoui:  during  the  reigns  of 
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Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Do- 
initian,  and  was  banished  by  him  to  Tarentum. 

On  the  assassination  of  IJomitian  on  the  18th  of  Septem 
ber,  Ajx  96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Petronius  Secundus,  com- 
mander of  tto  Prsetorian  cohorts,  and  of  Parthenius,  the 
chamberlain  of  the  palace.    The  mild  and  equitable  admi- 
nistration of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and  praised  by  all  an- 
tient  writers,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  san- 
guinary rule  of  his  predecessor.  He  discouraged  all  informers, 
recalled  the  exiles  from  banishment,  relieved  the  people  from 
some  oppressive  taxes,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Chris- 
tians.    Many  instances  of  his  clemency  and  Uberality  are 
recorded    by  his    contemporary  the  younger  Pliny;    he 
allowed  no  senator  to  be  put  to  death  during  his  reign,  and 
practised  the  greatest  economy  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  poorer  citizens.    But  his  impartial  administration  of 
justice  met  with  little  favour  from  the  Prrotorian  cohorts, 
who  had  been  allowed  by  Domitian  to  indulge  in  excesses 
of  every  kind.    Enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  benefactor  and 
favourite,  they  compelled  Nerva  to  deliver  into  their  hands 
Parthenius  and  their  own  commander  Petronius,  both  of 
whom  they  put  to  death.    The  excesses  of  his  own  guards 
convinced  Nerva  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire required  greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he 
possessed ;  and  he  accordinglv  adopted  Trajan  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  government  I 
Nerva  died  in  the  beginning  of  a.d.  98,  after  a  reign  of  I 
sixteen  months  and  nine  days.  (Dion,  IxviiL  4.) 

(Dion;    Aurelius  Victor;    Eutropius;    the    younger 
Pliny.) 


superable  obstacles  to  certainty  of  microacopic  observa- 
tion. 


Fig.2. 


C«in  of  Nerva. 
Britiih  Mtumm.    Actiultiza.    Copper,  ' 

NERVE  and  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  The  nerves  con- 
aist  of  fine  tubular  filaments  of  a  white  or  greyish  colour 
and  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  are  arranged  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  in  sheaths  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord,  from  which  as  a  centre  they  proceed  in  all  directions  to 
be  distributed  in  the  substance  of  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  nervous  filaments  vary  in  diameter  from  jj^  to 
^^^t  |,^  of  an  inch,  and  each  filament  extends  unbroken 
from  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed ;  the  size  of  the  nerves,  that  is,  of  the  bundles  con- 
tained in  a  common  sheath  or  neurilema,  depends  on  the 
number  of  filaments  enclosed  in  each.  In  their  course  the 
nerves  give  off  and  receive  numerous  branches ;  in  many 
parts  their  ramifications  and  connections  are  so  numerous 
as  to  form  a  coarse  kind  of  network  or  plexus;  but  in  all 
these  divisions  and  reunions  there  is  no  branching  or  com- 
munication of  the  ultimate  filaments ;  the  only  change  is 
that  the  filaments  pass  out  of  one  sheath  into  another,  and 
the  only  end  that  appears  to  be  had  in  view  is  the  more 
convenient  passage  of  certain  filaments  to  particular  parts. 
Fig'  1  is  a  nerve,  that  is,  a  sheath  containing  a  number  of 
nervous  filaments  branching  and  receiving  branches  firom 
another  adjacent  to  it  Ftg,  2  is  a  portion  of  nerve  in  which 
the  sheath  has  been  removed  and  the  fibres  and  smaller 
&sciculi  of  filaments  separated  from  each  other. 

Of  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  tissues 
little  is  distinctly  known.  In  the  retina  [Eyb]  the  nervous 
fibrils  terminate  in  the  small  pointed  processes  by  which  the 
internal  surface  of  that  nervous  expansion  is  beset ;  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  a  similar  mode  of  termination  exists  in 
other  analogous  recipients  of  special  sensation,  and  in  the 
papilln  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes ;  but  for  the 
nerves  of  the  other  tissues,  whether  the  filaments  unite  in 
loops  or  form  networks,  or  whether  they  terminate  abruptlv 
or  gradually  merge  into  the  substance  of  the  tissue  in  which 
thev  are  placed,  is  at  present  undecided,  the  minuteness 
M  obMurity  of  the  objects  having  hitherto  pmented  ia- 


On  many  parts  the  nerves  bear  ganglia— small  rounded 
vascular  ma^es  of  nervous  matter,  not  arranged  in  fibres, 
but  composed  of  globules  scattered  in  a  network  of  vessels. 
JNervous  filamenU  enter  into  the  ganglia  on  one  side,  and 
pass  from  them  on  the  opposite,  but  they  lose  their  filament- 
ous character  within  them  and  appear  to  merge  into  the 
substance  of  the  general  mass. 

The  nerves  are  arranged  in  two  systems,  the  cerebro- 
spmal,  or  nerves  of  animal  life,  and  the  ganglionic,  or  great 
sympathetic  system,  or  nerves  of  organic  life.  The  nerves 
of  the  first  system  are  all  immediately  connected  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord,  and  include  all  those  which  are  the 
media  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion ;  the  second  system 
contains  those  nerves  which  are  connected  with  the  brain 
and  spinal  chord,  or  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  only 
by  very  small  filaments,  which  bear  numerous  ganglia  in. 
all  parts  of  their  course,  and  which  are  subservient  to  the 
actions  of  those  parts  which  are  engaged  in  the  nutriciye 
functions, «nd  upon  which  the  mind  has  in  general  no  direct 
influence. 

These  two  systems  of  nerves  are  developed  together  from 
almost  the  lowest  animals.  Nervous  filaments  have  not  yet 
been  seen  in  the  bodies  of  the  polygastrica,  nor  in  the  pori- 
phera,  nor  in  the  polyp-bearing  animals,  though  many  of  them 
are  sensible  to  light  and  other  impressions,  and  their  mo- 
tions indicate  the  agency  of  the  same  means  as  those  which 
act  in  the  higher  animals.  In  those  of  the  radiata  in  which 
distinct  nerves  are  traceable,  their  distribution  is  circular, 
and  hence  the  name  of  cyclo-neurose,  often  given  to  this 
class.  A  nervous  circle  is  placed  around  the  mouth,  in  a 
single  or  double  cord,  bearing  minute  ganglia,  from  which 
filaments  radiate  to  the  several  divisions  of  the  body,  and 
especially  to  the  tentacula  and  other  moving  or  sensitive 
organs. 

In  the  articulata,  or  diplo-neurose  classes,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem assumes  the  same  lengthened  form  as  the  animals 
themselves  possess.  The  same  form  of  a  nervous  circle 
placed  around  the  entrance  to  the  digestive  cavity  is  pre- 
served, but  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it  are  not  all  of 
equal  length  w  similaj:  ia  distribution  as  in  the  radiata,  but 
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one  much  larger  and  more  distinct  than  the  rest  is  con- 
tinued as  a  double  cord,  extended  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  body.  The  ganglion  on  the  upper'part  of  the  nervous 
ring  around  the  pharynx  constitutes  the  first  trace  of  a 
brain,  ft-om  which  in  many  genera  nerves  proceed  to  the 
antennst  the  eyes,  &c  The  cords  or  columns  proceeding 
along  the  body  are  more  or  less  approximated  and  often 
united  to  each  other.  Each  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
tracts,  on  the  lower  of  which  there  are  ganglia  over  which 
the  upper  tracts  pass  without  communicating  with  them ; 
the  lower  ganglionic  tract  supplies  the  sensitive,  the  upper, 
not  ganglionic,  the  motor  nerves,  a  relation  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  the  vertebrata,  if  we  allow  for  tlie  generally 
inverted  position  of  the  organs  in  the  articulata.  Besides 
these  tracts  another  is  placed  between  the  motor  columns 
and  the  viscera,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  ganglia, 
and  whose  nerves  are  principally  distributed  to  the  respira- 
tory organs.  The  first  trace  of  a  distinct  sympathetic  sys- 
tem is  found  in  a  few  nervous  filaments  passing  off  from  the 
(Bsophageal  ganglia  and  distributed  around  the  dorsal  artery 
and  the  adjacent  viscera. 

The  size  of  the  ganglia  on  the  longitudinal  oord  of  the 
articulata  and  of  the  nerves  connecting  them  and  given  off 
from  them  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  the  sensitive  or  motor  organs  adjacent  to  and 
supplied  by  each.  Thus  in  those  which  exercise  important 
motions  and  have  their  chief  organs  of  sense  about  the 
head,  the  supra-CBSophageal  ganglion  is  very  large,  as  in  the 
rotifera  and  the  complete  insects ;  while  in  those  in  which 
the  chief  nervous  influence  is  required  for  lateral  limbs  that 
gandbn  is  small,  but  the  ganglia  and  cords  alone  the 
whole  or  some  particular  part  of  the  trunk  are  developed 
roportionally  to  the  organs  adjacent  to  them.  In  the 
ligner  genera  of  this  class  the  nervous  cords  are  contained 
in  a  cavity  separate  f^om  that  which  encloses  the  other  vis- 
cera, as  they  are  also  much  more  distinctly  in  all  the  verte- 
brata. 

The  most  striking  character  in  the  nervous  system  of  the 
preceding  classes  is  the  repetition  of  similar  elements  in  the 
several  similar  parts  of  tne  animal.  In  both  classes  the 
animal  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  similar  parts,  which  in 
the  radiata  are  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  and  in 
the  articulata  are  placed  longitudinally.  Bach  of  these 
parts  in  both  receives  its  nerves  fi'om  a  distinct  ganglion, 
and  therefore  possesses  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
nervous  S3rstem,  and  an  independent  Ufe.  In  higher  ani- 
mals, in  which  particular  portions  of  the  body  contain  organs 
ibr  special  functions  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  this  repetition  and  equal  distribution  of  central  ner- 
vous organs  no  longer  exists. 

In  the  mollusca,  or  cyclo-gangliata,  the  nervous  OBSOpha- 

Seal  ring  is  still  present,  and  isofUn  provided  with  numerous 
istinct  ganglia,  whose  size  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
organs  of  sensation  placed  near  the  mouth,  and  to  the  acti- 
vity and  complexity  of  the  masticatory  apparatus.  The 
columns  continued  along  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal are  usually,  like  itself,  short ;  and  except  when  active 
motions  are  performed  by  a  foot  or  other  locomotive  organ, 
they  bear  but  few  and  very  small  ganglia. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  mollusca  is  thus  chiefly  con- 
centrated about  the  head,  and  its  development  is  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  which  are 
subservient  to  nutrition,  while  the  nerves  of  the  body  are 
but  little  developed.  In  the  articulata,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  accordance  with  the  greater  proportionate  development  of 
their  locomotive  powers,  the  part  of  the  nervous  system 
belonging  to  the  trunk  becomes  predominant.  In  the  ver- 
tebrata, or  spini-cerebrata,  which  possess  both  nutritive  and 
locomotive  powers  more  highly  developed  than  either  of  the 
preceding  classes,  the  types  of  both  are  unit^ ;  the  cerebral 
mass  being  a  more  highly  developed  form  of  the  large  supra- 
oosophageal  ganglion  of  the  higher  mollusca,  while  the  spinal 
chord,  with  the  ganglia  on  its  sensitive  roots,  corresponds 
with  the  long  ganglionic  cords  of  the  articulata. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  ver- 
tebrata is  the  spinal  chord,  with  its  continuation  in  the  cra- 
nium as  far  as  the  crura  cerebri  and  cerehelli,  and  the  gan- 
glia formed  upon  them,  which  together  constitute  that 
which  is  termed  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This  axis  is  always 
enclosed  in  an  osseous  sheath  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  never  as  in  the  invertebrata,  traversed 
by  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  distributed  to  the  vis- 


cera, which  m  its  simplest  form,  in  the  annelida,  is  composed 
of  a  few  filaments  from  the  supra-CBSophageal  ganglion,  which 
pass  along  the  dorsal  artery,  preserves  in  all  the  classes  the 
same  separation  from  the  sensitive  and  motor  cords,  and  the 
same  general  distribution  about  the  viscera.  It  increases  in 
complexity  in  the  same  degree  as  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
and  acquires  in  the  vertebrata  an  extensive  and  still  in- 
creasing development.  It  forms  in  the  highest  of  them 
numerous  and  complicated  plexuses,  with  many  and  some 
large  ganglia,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  principal 
blood-vessels,  and  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs  or  organic 
life ;  it  still  communicates  but  little  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  sending  only  small  filaments,  which  mingle  with  the 
spinal  and  some  of  the  cerebral  nerves  near  their  roots. 

The  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  vertebrata  which  is 
subject  to  most  alteration  is  the  brain.  The  chief  differences 
in  its  form  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  developed.  In  fishes 
these  are  usually  smaller  than  the  ganglia  on  the  origin  of 
the  optic  nerves ;  but  ascending  in  the  scale,  they  become 
more  and  more  predominant  in  size  over  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  appear  to  have  a  certain  relation  to  the 
development  of  intelligence  in  the  animal.  In  the  highest 
animals  and  in  man  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum are  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  nervous  organs  ^  their 
surfaces  are  convoluted  and  furrowed,  the  quantity  of  the 
grey  matter  upon  them  augmented,  and  the  complexity  of 
their  structure  greatly  increased.  But  as  a  special  article  is 
devoted  to  this  subject  [Brain],  it  need  not  be  further  con- 
sidered here ;  for  similar  reasons  we  shall  here  treat  of  only 
the  general  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  actions  of  the  nerves 
as  they  are  observed  in  man,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
only  in  reference  to  the  nerves  of  common  sensation  and 
motion ;  referring  for  the  description  of  the  special  senses  to 
the  articles  Eyb,  Ear,  &c.,  and  for  the  peculiar  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  in  the  most  important  organs,  to  the 
articles  devoted  to  them.    [Hbart  ;  Stomach,  kc.] 

The  constant  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are, 
to  convey  impressions,  made  on  the  points  in  which  thoy  are 
distributed,  to  the  brain,  where  tliey  are  perceived  as  sensa- 
tions, or  to  the  spinal  chord,  where  they  are  perceived  with- 
out sensation ;  and  to  oonvey  the  influence  of  the  will  from 
the  brain,  or  some  involuntary  influence  firom  it  or  the  spinal 
chord,  to  the  muscles  by  which  some  motion  is  to  be  per- 
formed. The  influences  that  thus  pass  to  and  Atool  the 
brain  are  conveyed  through  distinct  nervous  filaments, 
though  the  filaments  subservient  to  each  are  generally 
enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  and  appear  to  form  a  single 
and  simple  nerve.  The  flhiments  which  convey  impres- 
sions to  the  nervous  centres  are  oalled  sensitive  or  centrir 
petal ;  while  those  conveying  impressions  from  the  centres 
to  the  muscles  are  named  motor  or  centrifugal  filaments. 

The  spinal  chord,  in  which  all  the  nerves  of  the  trunk 
have  their  apparent  origin,  is  composed  of  two  lateral  halves, 
symmetrical  in  form  and  size,  and  united  together  by  a  part 
of  their  inner  surfaces  at  the  median  line.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  chord  is  oomposed  of  white  nervous  matter,  the 
inner  of  grey,  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
brain,  in  which  the  cortical  substance  is  grey,  and  the  medul- 
lary or  central  white.  Bach  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  chord 
is  again  obscurely  divided  by  superficial  furrovw  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  column,  and  a  smaller  middle  por- 
tion between  them.  All  the  nerves  by  which  sensitive  im- 
pressions pass,  arise  from  the  groove  between  the  posterior 
and  middle  columns;  and  all  those  (with  the  exception  of 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  PBrain])  by  which  the  exettants 
to  muscular  motion  are  conveyed,  arise  from  the  groove  be- 
tween the  anterior  and  middle  oolumns.  They  all  arise  by 
what  are  oalled  roots,  that  is,  by  a  number  of  fine  nervous 
threads  or  narrow  bands  attached  to  the  grooves  and  pass- 
ing ibr  a  short  distance  into  the  substance  of  the  cord, 
which,  as  they  proceed  outwards,  converge  and  unite  into  a 
single  cord  or  nerve.  There  is  an  important  distinotioii 
however  between  them ;  the  roots  of  the  posterior  or  sensi* 
tive  nerves  have  a  ganglion  at  thahr  union  just  where  they 
are  leaving  the  vertebral  canal,  while  those  of  the  anterior 
or  motor  nerves  unite  without  any  ganglion  into  a  ainffle 
cord,  which  passes  over,  but  does  not  oommunicate  with  tne 
ganglion  on  the  posterior  roots.  Beyond  this  ganglion  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  unite  in  a  common  sheath,  in 
which  their  filaments,  though  they  continue  distinct,  are  in- 
discriminately mixed;  and  in  this  manner  they  proceed 
through  the  varied  branchings  of  the  i^eath  to  nearly  all 
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p^ts  of  ihebody,  conveying  tlie  power  of  perceiving  impres- 
sions to  all.  and  the  power  of  motion  to  the  muscles  and 
probably  a  few  other  tissues. 

Nearly  the  same  mode  of  origin  and  distribution,  and  the 
same  distinctness  of  office,  are  found  in  the  nerves  that  have 
their  oentre  in  the  brain,  in  which  those  of  the  fifth  pair 

i Brain]  ore  almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  spinal  nerves. 
)ut  in  the  other  cerebral  nerves  there  is  less  regularity  of 
origin,  the  nerves  of  peculiar  sensation  having  no  muscular 
nerves  corresponding  to  them,  the  seventh  nerve,  or  portio 
dura,  being  exclusively  motor,  without  any  corresponding 
sensitive  root,  &c.  Thus  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the 
brain,  some  are  in  all  their  course  sensitive  only ;  others  are 
(except  for  the  occasional  connection  of  some  of  their 
branches  with  branches  of  the  fifth)  entirely  motor;  others 
(part  of  those  of  the  fifth)  mixed,  that  is,  containing  in  a 
common  sheath  both  sensitive  and  motor  filaments,  like  all 
the  nerves  derived  from  the  spinal  chord. 

The  conveyance  *  of  those  impressions  which  produce 
common  sensation  is  the  propertv  exclusively  of  those  ner- 
vous filaments  which  arise  from  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  chord  and  their  continuations  in  the  brain.  To  pos- 
sess this  power,  their  connection  with  the  brain,  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  chord  (which, 
in  tliis  view,  may  oe  regarded  merely  as  a  collection  of  a 
vast  number  of  the  nervous  filaments,  which  have  their 
centre  in  the  brain),  must  remain  uninjured.  Hence,  when 
any  sensitive  nerve  is  out  through,  all  the  parts  to  which  its 
filaments  are  distributed  beyoi^  the  place  of  division  are 
rendered  perfectly  insensible.  The  nearer  to  the  brain  that 
the  injury  is  inflicted,  the  more  extensive  is  the  destruction 
of  sensibility.  When  the  spinal  chord  is  injured  by  fracture 
of  the  vertebroB,  or  by  disease,  or  any  other  means,  all  the 
parts  whose  nerves  oome  out  from  the  portion  below  that 
which  is  destroyed  become  insensible;  they  lose  also  all 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  but  for  the  present  we  shall 
consider  the  sensitive  filaments  and  their  functions  only. 
If  the  posterior  roots  of  a  nerve  be  divided,  all  the  parts 
supplied  by  that  nerve  lose  their  sensibilitv ;  or  if  a  nerve 
be  divided  in  any  part  of  its  course,  then  ail  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  branches  given  off  between  the  point  of  division 
and  the  brain  retain  their  sensibility,  while  those  which  are 
supplied  by  branches  given  off  in  the  other  part  of  the  nerve 
more  distant  from  the  brain  are  rendered  insensible.  These 
facts  prove  that  the  influence  of  an  impression  upon  the 
distal  or  peripheral  extremity  of  a  nervous  filament  can  only 
be  conveyed  to  the  brain  so  as  to  produce  sensation  through 
a  continuity  of  nervous  tissue,  and  only  through  the  very 
filaments  that  are  impressed ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  com* 
munioation  of  adjacent  filaments,  that  if  one  is  injured, 
another  can  convey  the  impression  made  on  it,  as  in  the 
circulation,  by  the  anastomosis  or  communication  of  the 
blood-vessels^  when  one  is  obliterated,  the  blood  which  should 
traverse  it  passes  through  another.  The  same  facts  evi- 
dently explain  also  many  of  the  phenomena  of  partial 
paralysis. 

If  that  part  of  a  divided  nerve  which  is  still  connected 
with  the  brain  be  stimulated,  the  same  sensation  is  per- 
ceived as  if  the  8tlmi4us  were  applied  to  all  the  parts  in 
which  the  branches  that  the  nerve  gives  off  below  the  divi- 
sion are  distributed.  This  is  shown  in  the  sensation  which 
every  one  must  have  felt  on  striking  the  inside  of  the  elbow' 
(the  fufw^  bone,  as  it  is  commomy  called) ;  the  tingling 
pain  that  the  blow  produces,  and  wmch  appears  to  have  its 
seat  in  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  and  in  the 
little  and  risg  fingers,  is  owing  to  the  filaments  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  <whioh  passes  behind  the  elbow)  being  distributed  to 
those  parts,  and  to  the  sensation  being  always  referred  to 
the  peripheral  termination  of  the  filament,  in  whatever  part 
of  its  course  it  is  irritated.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  ex- 
periment upon  a  single  nervous  filament,  but  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  imagined  seat  of  sensation  produced  by 
irritating  a  bundle  of  filaments  accords  with  their  distribu- 
tion leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fact  just  mentioned.  The  nearer 
to  ^he  brain  that  the  stimulus  is  applied,  the  more  extended 
is  the  sensation ;  hence  in  disease  of  the  spinal  chord,  pain 
is  often  felt  in  all  the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  coming  off 
from  the  chord  below  the  diseaised  portion*  and  the  pain  of 
dividing  a  nerve  is  folt  over  all  the  parts  to  which  its 
branches  are  dietributed.  The  same  circumstance  gives 
rise  to  the  apparently  strange  ideas  which  those  who  have 
lost  a  limb  entertain*  that  they  still  possess  it,  till  by  their 
sight  or  some  other  means  they  correct  the  erroneous  im- 


pressions of  their  sense  of  touch.  For  example,  the  con- 
stant cry  of  a  patient  who  has  just  lost  his  leg,  while  the 
stump  is  being  dressed,  is  that  his  attendants  are  squeezing 
his  knee,  or  cutting  his  foot,  or  injuring  some  other  part  oi 
the  limb,  which  he  cannot  believe  has  been  cut  off.  The 
reason  is,  that  when  those  filaments  of  the  nerves  in  the 
stump  which  are  destined  for  the  knee  are  touched,  the 
knee  seems  to  be  touched ;  when  those  which  are  going  to 
the  foot  are  injured,  the  foot  appears  to  suffer.  So  deceptive 
are  these  sensations,  that  even  years  after  the  loss  of  a  limb, 
or  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  persons  occasionally  endeavour 
to  perform  some  act  with  the  stump  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do  witli  the  part  they  have  lost.  From  the  same 
circumstance  of  the  sameness  of  sensation,  whatever  be  the 
part  of  a  nervous  filament  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied, 
arises  the  well-known  feeling  of  the  foot  having  rallen 
asleep,  when  the  ischiatic  nerve  has  been  pressed  upon,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  pain  in  many  cases  of  tic 
doloureux,  in  which  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  being  diseased, 
the  pain  is  referred  to  all  the  parts  to  which  its  filaments 
are  distributed. 

The  laws  deduced  from  these  facts,  and  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  explanation  of  many  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  are  briefly  these.  The  impressions  producing 
sensation  aJways  pass  from  the  circumference  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nerves  to  the  centre;  they  are  always  centri- 
petal, and  their  centre,  the  seat  of  sensation,  is  the  brain. 
They  can  pass  only  through  the  tissue  of  the  nervous  fila- 
ments to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  brain  must  therefore  be  unimpaired.  The 
sensation  is  the  same  on  whatever  part  of  the  nervous  fila- 
ment the  impression  is  first  made,  and  it  is  always  referred 
to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  filament. 

If  the  connection  of  the  nerve  with  the  brain  be  broken, 
the  same  impression  may  pass  along  its  filaments  to  the  part 
where  its  continuity  is  destroyed,  but  it  will  produce  no  sen- 
sation ;  though  when  the  spinal  chord  remains,  its  passage 
may  be  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  reflex  motion,  which 
will  be  presently  cousiuered.    It  is  chiefly  through   the 
medium  of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation  that  we  become 
acquainted  with  all  that  the  contact  of  other  palpable  bodies 
teaches,  as  their  form,  size,  hardness,  hea^  &c.     For  the 
perception  of  these  properties  we  must  suppose  a  peculiar 
condition  of  nervous  matter ;  for  although  the  laws  under 
which  impressions  are  conducted  through  all  the  sensitive 
nerves  to  the  brain  are  the  same,  yet  the  nerves  of  peculiar 
sensation,  as  the  optic  [Eye]  and  the  auditory  [Ear]  are  no 
more  capable  of  perceiving  the  impressions  of  contact  of 
non-vibrating  bodies,  than  tne  nerves  of  the  Umbs,  &c.  are 
of  perceiving  light  and  sound.    If  the  retina  be  touched  in 
an  operation  on  the  eye  (as  in  the  experiments  which  M. 
Magendie  has  often  made  in  operating  for  cataract),  the 
sensation  produced  is  that  of  a  brilliant  flash  of  light ;  if 
the  auditory  nerve  be  electrified,  the  sensation  is  that  of  a 
sudden  loud  noise :  but  in  neither  case  is  pain  produced, 
unless  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  with  which  parts  of 
the  eye  and  ear  are  supplied,  be  irritated  at  the  same  time. 
Our  ideas  of  the  form  and  sixe  as  well  as  of  the  hardness 
of  bodies  are  dependent  in  some  degree  on  another  sense, 
which  is  peculiarly  connected  with  me  muscles  [Muscle], 
and  is  called  muscular  sensibility.    By  it  we  know  what 
degree  and  extent  of  muscular  force  we  exert  at  any  given 
time.    Thus  if  the  hand  grasps  a  ball,  we  estimate  its  size 
by  the  degree  in  which  the  fingers  are  extended  to  enclose 
its  circumference,  for  the  mere  impression  of  its  contact  on 
the  fingers  would  be  the  same  whether  the  ball  were  large 
or  small ;  we  estimate  its  weight  by  the  muscular  exertion 
which  we  feel  it  necessary  to  make  to  prevent  it  from  falling; 
and  its  hardness  by  the  degree  of  exertion  which  b  sufficient 
or  insufficient  to  make  an  impression  on  its  exterior.    In 
like  manner,  if  the  body  be  larger  than  the  hand  can  grasp, 
then  (unless  we  can  see  it)  we  estimate  its  sixe  by  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  hand  moves  in  passing  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  its  form  by  the  differences  of  position  in 
which,  in  thus  passing  over  it,  the  hand  is  from  time  to 
time  placed.    It  is  only  Uie  smaller  differences  in  the  form 
of  the  surfoces  of  bodies,  their  smoothness  and  roughness, 
and  other  similar  characters,  that  are  estimated  bv  the  touch 
alone.    Thus  when  a  sensitive  part  (as  the  hand)  is  placed 
or  moved  with  a  certain  force  on  the  surface  of  a  boay,  we 
know  that  it  is  smooth  if  all  the  hand  receives  the  same 
sensation,  or  rough  if  the  sensation  of  contact  is  perceived   ^ 
at  points  distant  from  each  other.    In  like  manner,  ttoxa   ' 
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tho  extent  ot  furface  touched  we  fonn  our  ideas  of  the 
sharpness  or  obtuseness  of  bodies. 

Perceptions  of  temperature  are  also  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  but  they  do  not 
admit  of  our  forming  very  accurate  ideas  of  the  heat  of 
bodies,  because  our  sensations  depend  rather  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  heat  is  abstracted  from  or  added  to  our  bodies, 
than  on  the  quantity  which  we  lose  or  receive.  Hence  we 
feel  marble,  which  conducts  heat  rapidly,  as  if  it  were  much 
colder  than  |l  slowly-conducting  carpet  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature ;  and  when  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  hand  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  and  that  which  it 
touches  is  very  great,  we  lose  all  power  of  judging,  and  can- 
not directly  tell  whether  it  is  in  contact  with  (for  example) 
ice  or  boiling  water.  Peculiar  states  of  the  circulation  in 
and  around  the  nerves  give  rise  to  very  different  sensations 
of  heat,  as  in  fever  or  in  shivering,  in  which,  though  the 
skin  feels  as  if  it  were  burning  or  freezing,  the  actual  tem*- 
perature  of  the  surface  does  not  in  either  case  differ  more 
than  five  or  six  degrees  from  that  which  is  natural  to  it. 

The  acuteness  of  the  common  sensibility  of  parts  probably 
depends,  c€Bteris  paribus^  in  the  healthy  state,  on  the  close- 
ness with  which  they  are  beset  with  the  terminations  of 
sensitive  nervous  filaments.  E.  H.  Weber  {AnnoL  Anatom, 
et  Phya,)  has  suggested  a  mode  of  estimating  the  degrees 
of  sensibility  of  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  touching  two  adjacent  points  of  it  at  the  same  instant, 
and  observmg  at  wbat  distance  from  each  other  the  two 
contacts  can  be  discerned  as  two  distinct  impressions.  This 
may  be  effected  by  putting  small  pieces  of  cork  on  the  points 
of  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  pressing  both  at  the  same  in- 
stant on  the  part  to  be  examined ;  the  angles  which  the 
legs  of  the  compass  form  will  thus  measure  the  distances  at 
which  the  two  impressions  are  distinguished  or  are  con- 
founded into  one.  Bv  this  method  of  examination  it  is 
found  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  the  most  sensible  of  all 
the  surface  of  the  body,  being  able  to  distinguish  two 
impressions  when  the  distance  between  the  points  on  which 
they  are  applied  is  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch,  a  result 
which  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  tongue  perceives  and  estimates  the  characters  of 
the  smallest  portions  of  foreign  matter  in  the  mouth,  and 
from  the  great  share  which  the  sense  of  touch  takes  in 
what  we  confound  in  the  general  idea  of  taste.  The 
balls  of  the  fingers  can  distinguish  double  impressions  from 
^  to  }  of  an  inch  apart ;  the  palm  at  about  half  an  inch, 
and  other  parts  of  the  skin  at  various  greater  distances. 
Applied  to  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  of  the  upper 
arm,  the  thigh,  and  some  other  parts,  such  double  impres- 
sions are  confounded  into  one  wnen  the  points  touched  are 
upwards  of  two  inches  asunder. 

Numerous  circumstances  have  the  power  of  modifying 
or  increasing  the  sensibility  of  parts,  giving  rise  to  varieties 
of  agreeable  and  painful  sensations.  Most  parts  moreover 
have  certain  sensations  peculiar  to  themselves;  thus  no 
other  tissue  than  the  skin  is  ever  the  seat  of  the  sensations 
of  tickling,  or  itching,  or  burning  heat,  &c;  the  muscles 
filone  feel  fktigue ;  the  pain  of  disease  in  different  tissues  is 
as  varied  as  any  other  of  its  phenomena.  Certain  parts  also 
are  insensible  to  any  but  particular  impressions ;  the  tendons 
and  other  similar  tissues  may  be  cut  or  burnt,  or  in  any  way 
injured  without  exciting  any  sensation,  unless  they  are 
pulled  or  twisted,  or  subjected  to  any  other  of  those  mecha- 
nical influences  which  it  is  their  office  in  the  animal  economy 
to  resist.  Other  parts  again,  as  most  of  the  internal  organs, 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  are  insensible  during  health,  but 
in  disease  excite  severe  and  peculiar  pain.  For  all  these 
differences  however  no  explanation  is  yet  known.  It  is 
known  that  certain  nerves  (the  motor)  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  convey  sensible  impressions ;  that  others 
(the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system)  are,  if  ever,  only 
occasionally  conductors  of  sensations ;  that  others  (the  nerves 
of  the  peculiar  senses)  convey  only  the  impressions  of  those 
agents  for  che  reception  of  which  certain  organs  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted ;  and  that  others  have  the  constant  office  of 
conveying  impressions  of  contact,  heat,  &c. ;  but  upon  what 
differences  or  structure  or  arrangement  these  varieties  of 
function  depend  no  reasonable  opinion  can  at  present  be 
formed. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  con- 
duction of  the  nervous  influence  in  the  sensitive  nerves  are 
repeated  in  the  motor  filaments,  with  this  difference,  that 
vhile  in  the  sensitive  nerves  impressions  always  proceed 


from  the  cireumferenee  to  the  centre,  or  from  the  tenmaft' 
tion  of  the  nervous  filament  in  any  tissue,  to  its  termination 
in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ;  in  the  motor  nerves  the  im- 
pressions  always  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is, 
fh)m  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  brain  or 
spinal  chord  to  the  muscle  or  other  contractile  tissue. 
When  the  motor  filaments  of  a  nerve  are  irritated  in  an  v 
part  of  its  course,  no  pain  is  felt,  but  the  muscles  to  which 
it  is  distributed  contract ;  when  a  similar  nerve  is  cut 
through  (or  otherwise  prevented  from  conveying  the  nervous 
influence),  all  the  muscles  to  which  the  filaments  that  pass 
off  from  it,  beyond  the  injured  portion,  are  distributed,  lose 
the  power  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  will,  and  very  soon 
of  being  excited  by  any  stimulus,  while  those  ftom  between 
the  injured  part  and  the  brain  retain  their  power.  If  the 
end  of  that  portion  of  a  divided  motor  nerve  which  is  still 
connected  with  the  nervous  centre  be  irritated,  no  percep- 
tible effect  follows;  if  the  end  of  the  other  portion,  which 
is  now  separated  from  the  brain,  be  irritated,  the  muscles 
to  which  its  filaments  proceed  will  foV  a  time  continue  to 
contract  The  same  observations  on  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
tinuity of  nervous  substance,  on  the  absence  of  any  commu- 
nication between  adjacent  filaments,  by  which  one  might 
assume  the  office  of  another,  and  on  the  sameness  of  eflfect, 
whatever  part  of  a  nervous  filament  is  irritated,  ma^  be 
made  of  the  motor  as  of  the  sensitive  filaments.  As  m  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  nerves,  sensitive  and  motor  fila- 
ments are  contained  within  the  same  sheath,  the  phenomena, 
which  have  been  described  separately,  will,  in  the^case  of 
injury  or  other  affection  of  such  nerves,  be  combined.^  Thus 
when  the  nerve  of  any  limb  is  irritated,  sudden  pain  is  ielt 
and  coincident  convulsions  ensue ;  when  a  similar  nerve  is 
divided,  the  limb  becomes  both  senseless  and  motionless  * 
if  the  upper  part  of  the  divided  nerve  (that  still  connected 
with  the  brain)  be  irritated,  pain  is  felt,  but  no  motion  is 
excited  ;  if  the  lower  part  be  irritated,  convulsions  of  the 
limb  take  place,  but  no  pain  is  felt. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  influence  which,  passing  along  the 
nerves,  excites  motion,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  set 
hi  motion,  nothing  whatever  is  known.  Through  some 
nerves  it  can  be  transmitted  at  will,  and  the  muscles  sup- 
plied with  these  are  therefore  called  voluntary;  through 
others  the  will  has  no  influence  in  sendiu|f  the  excitant  to 
motion,  and  the  involuntary  muscles  to  which  they  pass  are 
entirely  removed  from  any  connection  with  the  mind,  except 
in  the  excitement  of  violent  passion  or  grief,  or  other  ex- 
alted mental  affection.  Whatever  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
motor  nerves,  the  same  effect  is  produced;  whether  it  be  the 
stimulus  of  the  will,  or  of  any  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
electrical  application,  the  same  muscular  contraction,  vary- 
ing only  in  degree,  is  produced.  The  mind  alone  has  the 
power  of  determining  the  strength  and  extent  of  muscular 
contraction,  and  this  it  effects  by  an  operation  which  it 
scarcely  appreciates ;  for  even  one  who  snows  accurately 
the  position  and  the  mode  of  action  of  each  muscle  cannot; 
except  in  certain  cases,  order  the  act  of  a  single  muscle,  but 
to  produce  a  certain  kind  or  strength  of  motion,  is  obliged  to 
exert  coineidently  all  the  muscles  that  can  minister  to  that 
motion.  Thus  there  are  two  muscles,  at  least,  that  bend  the 
fore-arm.  and  no  person  can  make  one  of  them  act  while  the 
other  remains  inactive ;  the  will  can  only  determine  certain 
effects,  but  it  cannot  determine  the  muscles  by  which  they 
shall  be  accomplished. 

In  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  considered,  the  mind  takes 
a  part;  but  in  some  circumstances  an  impression  passes 
along  a  sensitive  nerve  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  although 
no  sensation  may  have  been  produced,  an  influence  is  in 
return  conveyed  back  from  the  centre  through  a  motor 
nerve,  and  motion  is  prodnced,  either  in  the  muscles  adjacent 
to  the  part  first  impressed,  or  in  those  of  some  other  part  of 
the  boav.  The  phenomena  of  ti^is  class  are  those  of  what » 
called  uierefle:Bfiineti(m;  a  term  which  is  derived  from  the 
idea  that  the  impression,  passing  oentripetally,  is  reflected 
from  the  centre  as  soon  as  it  arrives  there,  and  made  to  pass 
from  it  centrifiigally. 

For  the  occurrence  of  these  reflex  actions,  it  is  essential 
that  the  nerves  acted  upon  should  retain  their  connection 
with  the  spinal  chord  or  with  the  brain.  The  spinal  <^rd 
is  sufficient  for  some  of  these  actions,  and  the  power  is 
therefore  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  belonged  exclusively  to  it; 
but  it  is  evidently  possessed  by  the  whole  cerebro-spinal 
axis.  Thus,  if  the  hind-lee  of  a  reptile  or  any  other  animal 
be  separated  from  ^he^gf^e^y^l^^W  P*^  ^  *^ 
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be  irritated,  no  motion  of  its  muscles  will  ensue;  but  if  the 
leg  be  allowed  to  retain  its  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
spinal  chord  from  which  its  nerves  come  out,  the  same  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  will  produce  convulsive  contractions  of 
the  muscles.  In  the  first  case  the  impression  on  the  skin, 
if  it  passed  along  the  sensitive  nervous  filaments  at  all,  was 
lost  at  their  cut  extremity  ;  in  the  second,  it  passed  through 
them  to  the  spinal  chord,  and  thence  either  it  or  some 
other  influence  returned  immediately  through  the  motor 
nerves  to  the  muscles. 

On  this  property  of  reflecting  the  impressions  received 
from  sensitive  to  motor  nerves,  many  of  the  muscular  mo- 
tions which  were  formerly  regarded  as  instinctive  or  sympa- 
thetic, and  many  others  of  the  most  important  phenomena, 
depend.    Thus  when  light  falls  on  the  retina,  the  impres- 
sion received  by  the  brain  is  instantly  reflected  through  the 
third  nerve,  and  the  iris,  without  any  effort  of  the  will, 
contracts ;  and  if  the  light  be  very  strong  and  sudden,  the 
eyelids  involuntarUy  wince,  as  they  do  before  any  expected 
injury.    In  like  manner  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  nose  ex- 
cites involuntary  sneezing ;  food,  or  any  other  substance  in 
the  fauces  or  pharynx,  excites  the  involuntary  act  of  swal- 
lowing, and  still  more  an  irritation  of  the  larynx  is  reflected 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  excites  in  all  the  respira- 
tory muscles  involuntary  coughing.    In  all  these  cases  sen- 
sation coexists  with  the  reflection  of  the  impression  through 
the  motor  nerves ;  but  sensation  is  by  no  means  essential 
to  the  phenomena ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  marked 
examples  the  centripetal  impression  is  not  perceived  by  the 
brain.    Thus  the  sphincter  muscles  are  constantly  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  contraction  under  the  in  fluence  which  passes 
unfelt  from  the  spinal  chord ;  and  all  the  motions  occurring 
in  decapitated  animals  (in  which  the  reflex  actions  are  more 
remarkable  than  under  any  other  circumstances)  must  pro- 
bably be  regarded  as  unaccompanied  by  sensation,  since 
exactly  similar  phenomena  occur  in  persons  suffering  fk'om 
some  forms  of  paralysis,  and  who  oan  never  feel  the  im- 
pression on  the  skin  upon  which  the  involuntary  motions 
instantly  follow.    In  the  case  of  reflection  from  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  nerves  of  the  iris,  and  in  most  of  those  in  which 
the  sensitive  nerves  pass  directly  to  the  brain,  sensation  is 
produced  with  the  reflex  action ;  but  in  all  the  cases  where 
the  centripetal  nerves  pass  to  the  spinal  chord,  the  reflex 
actions  take  place  as  well,  or  even  more  certainly,  after  the 
removal  of  the  brain.    The  spinal  chord  is  essential  for  a 
reflex  action  in  the  nerves  that  pass  out  from  it ;  the  brain 
for  a  similar  action  in  its  own  nerves :  in  the  first  case  sen- 
sation is  not  involved,  in  the  second  it  generally  is. 

Mr.  Grainger  ('Observations  on  the  Spinal  Chord')  be- 
lieves that  the  impressions  which  produce  reflex  actions, 
and  those  which  pass  to  and  from  the  brain  in  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion,  are  not  conveyed  by  the  same  sets  of  ner- 
vous fibres.  He  considers  that  there  meet  in  the  spinal 
chord  four  sets  of  nervous  filaments :  one  passing  only  to  the 
exterior  white  matter,  and  then  ascending  to  the  brain,  to 
which  they  convey  sensations ;  a  second,  corresponding  to 
these,  which  pass  from  the  brain  along  the  exterior  white 
matter  of  the  chord,  and  thence  to  the  muscles,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  influence  of  the  will  to  them.  These  two 
sets  are  the  same  as  the  commonly  described  sensitive  and 
motor  filaments ;  the  others  are  analogous  to  these,  but  are 
supposed  to  be  subservient  only  to  the  reflex  actions ;  they 
pass  to  and  ftrom  the  chord  with  the  others,  but  instead  of 
being  continued  up  with  them  to  the  brain  along  the  exte- 
rior of  the  chord,  penetrate  into  its  substance,  and  lose 
themselves  in  its  central  grey  matter — the  recipient  and 
reflector  of  the  impressions  which  they  convey.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  the  nerves,  where 
they  pass  into  the  spinal  chord,  upon  which  this  very  inge- 
nious view  is  founded,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  con- 
firmed to  establish  its  truth  beyond  doubt ;  but  it  still  affords 
the  most  intelligible  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
impressions,  passing  apparently  throuKh  the  same  filaments, 
in  sonae  cases  produce  sensation,  and  in  others  none ;  and 
in  which,  for  certain  purposes,  organs  supplied  with  nerves 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  yet  usually  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  brain. 

It  deserves  particular  remark,  that  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  impression  is  conveyed  only  to  the  spinal  chord,  as  in 
beheaded  animals,  the  motions  that  result  nrom  the  reflected 
influence,  evince  design.  Thus,  when  a  bird's  or  any  other 
lower  animal's  (as  a  frog*s)  head  is  cut  off,  the  body  endea- 
vours to  escape,  and  evinces  method  in  its  attempts:  if  a 
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limb  is  touched,  it  is  drawn  away  fin>m  the  contact ;  if  a  part 
of  the  body  is  irritated,  the  fbot  will  sometimes  be  raised  in 
an  endeavour  to  remove  the  source  of  irritation.  These  ac- 
tions are  similar  to  those  of  monsters  born  without  brains, 
many  of  which  have  been  known  to  cry,  to  take  milk,  and 
perform  other  apparently  voluntary  acts.  Are  we  from 
these  facts,  indicating  design  in  the  actions  of  brainless 
animals,  to  believe  that  the  spinal  chord  is  capable  of 
any  exercise  of  will  ?  Such  an  idea  is  very  opposed  to 
opinions  which  are  deemed  well  founded,  but  is  still  frtr 
ih>m  groundless ;  the  motions  are  scarcely  otherwise  ex- 
plicable. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  agent  which,  passing  along  the  ner- 
vous filaments,  produces  sensation  or  excites  motion,  no- 
thing satisfactory  is  at  present  known.  The  imperceptible 
velocity  of  its  passage  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
electric  current,  and  except  by  the  supposition  of  the  motion, 
or  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of  some  such  subtle  material 
as  electricity  or  the  other  imponderable  agents  are  conceived 
to  be,  its  velocity  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  rapidity  of  passage  along  the 
nerves  to  and  from  the  brain,  by  a  rough  calculation  which 
the  writer  lately  made,  that  when  a  person  plays  rapidly 
on  the  piano,  upwards  of  1000  distinct  movemeuto  are  per- 
formed within  the  minute;  each  of  which  has  its  time, 
place,  and  strength  exactly  ordered.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  mind  imparts  this  number  of  impressions  to  the  muscles, 
it  is  receiving  not  less  than  2000  impressions  by  each  of 
three  distinct  senses,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  touch,  and 
perceives  the  most  minute  variations  with  each.  From  the 
similarity  of  this  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent,  to  that  of 
the  passage  of  electricity,  and  from  a  few  apparent  analogies, 
some  have  imagined  the  nervous  agent  or  fluid  to  be  identical 
with  the  electru: ;  but  the  grounds  for  such  an  opinion  are 
at  present  few  apd  uncertain,  while  many  evident  facts  mi- 
litate strongly  against  it,  as  the  equal  conducting  power  of 
all  the  moist  tissues  as  well  as  the  nervous;  the  improba- 
bility that  electric  fluid  should  be  isolated  in  the  filaments, 
the  inconstancy  of  the  results  of  experimento  in  which  a 
current  of  electricity  is  used  to  replace  a  removed  portion  of 

^e  nervous  agent  is  prepared  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord,  and  probably  in  all  parts  where  there  is  ganglionic 
or  grey  nervous  matter,  and  from  them  distributed  to  the 
nerves.  Thus,  if  the  trunk  of  a  mixed  nerve  be  divided, 
that  part  which  is  separated  from  the  nervous  centre  soon 
loses  that  which  may  be  called  its  stock  of  excitability, 
while  that  which  remains  atUched  to  the  centres  retains 
its  excitability  as  if  no  iniury  had  been  inflicted.  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  excitability  on  which  the  reflex  actions 
depend,  the  spinal  chord  alone  seems  to  be  necessary ;  for 
it  is  not  more  rapidly  expended  after  the  removal  of  the 
brain  than  when  the  brain  is  present  For  the  main- 
tenance of  the  excitability  for  other  actions  the  brain  is 
essential. 

Each  impression  made  on  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  each 
excitant  to  motion,  may  be  considered  to  cause  a  certain 
consumption  of  l^e  nervous  influence,  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  nervous  centres  to  replace ;  and  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  may  reasonably  be  conceived  to  de- 
pend on  a  due  proportion  between  the  waste  and  the  supply. 
When  the  former  has  been  excessive,  weakness  or  fatigue 
of  the  senses,  or  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion,  is  pro- 
duced, which  a  period  of  sleep  or  rest  firom  excitement  is 
necessary  to  replace.  The  necessity  of  such  rest  is  indicated 
to  us  by  the  fatigue  at  the  close  of  each  day,  and  cannot 
long  be  safely  resisted ;  for  after  the  loss  of  the  night^s 
rest,  the  excitant  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  effect  is 
found  to  become  greater  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio 
through  every  hour  of  the  succeeding  day.  During  rest* 
the  brain  may  be  considered  as  producing  the  excitability 
by  which  the  nerves  may  act  dunng  the  period  of  exertion ; 
and  hence  exertion  is  not  less  necessary  for  health  than 
rest;  and  many  disorders  show  that  excitability  may,  for 
want  of  being  wasted  by  exertion,  accumulate.  Hence  much 
of  that  which  passes  under  the  popular  name  of  nervous- 
ness—a condition  in  which  a  given  excitant  produces  a 
greater  effect  than  is  natural  or  healthy ;  and  this  (although 
the  use  of  terms  usually  applied  to  material  things  may 
give  too  definite  an  idea  of  it)  we  may  reasonably  believe  to 
result  frt>m  an  accumulation  of  nervous  influence,  as  &tigue» 
or  the  need  of  a  greater  excitement  to  produce  a  certain^ 
effect,  results  from  its  waste.    The  influence  of  exercise  of. 
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tbe  nerrei  follows  the  time  rule  at  that  of  exercise  of  the 
muscles  or  any  other  tissue;  by  it,  within  certain  limits, 
the  power  of  perceiving  impressions  and  of  excitine  mo- 
tion is  progressively  increased;  the  excitability  oteach 
organ  or  of  the  whole  system  being,  within  those  limits,  ca- 
pable of  adaptation  to  the  need  of  the  individual ;  hence  the 
power  by  practice  of  attaining  to  perfection  of  touch*  or  of 
{tearing,  or  sight,  or  any  other  sense.  Impressions  are  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  the  practised  sense  which  are  completely  im- 
perceptible to  that  which  has  been  only  casually  employed. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  organ  of  one  sense  is  destroyed, 
and  thus  one  outlet  for  excitability  is  closed,  the  rest 
acquire  increased  acuteness;  hence  the  accuracy  of 
the  hearing  and  touch  in  the  blind,  of  the  sight  in  the 
deaf.  &c. 

Tbe  system  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  is  that  whose 
branches  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs  of  organic  life,  the 
heart,  lungs,  digestive  canal  and  glands,  &c.,  chiefly  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  bearing  numerous  and 
lar^e  ganglia  in  all  parts  of  their  course,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  or  their  nerves  only  by 
few  and  small  filaments.  The  parts  to  which  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  distributed  have  but  vague  if 
any  sensibility,  unless  under  pecuhar  circumstances  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  motions  which  some  of  them  possess  are  usu- 
ally quite  independent  of  the  mind.  Numerous  experi- 
ments of  irritating  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  to  see 
whether  it  produces  pain,  have  had  unsatisfactory  results ; 
nor  would  any  results  of  apparent  insensibility  be  conclu- 
sive, because  the  ganglia  might,  like  part  of  the  brain,  be 
insensible  to  injury,  though  fblly  capable  of  perceiving  the 
impressions  transmitted  to  them  through  their  nerves.  But 
the  pain  of  tho  diseases  of  internal  organs  is  amply  suffici- 
ent to  prove  their  sensibility,  though  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  impression  of  pain  is  conveyed  through  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic  system  or  through  those  few  of 
the  cerebro-splnal  system  which  are  mingled  with  the  former 
m  the  common  sheath.  In  the  same  manner,  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  have  an  evident  influ- 
ence on  the  motions  of  the  organs  supplied  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  as  in  the  effects  of  strong  passion  and  other 
mental  affections  on  the  circulation,  the  digestive  functions, 
&c.  The  impressions  conveyed  from  the  viscera  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  may  also  be  reflected  either  to  the 
voluntary  muscles,  as  in  the  convulsions  of  children  with 
disordered  digestion,  or  to  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  in 
the  increased  rapidity  of  pulse,  the  sickness,  &c.  which 
occur  in  various  aiseases. 

In  the  natural  state  however,  the  organs  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  system,  and  will  maintain  their  actions  for  a 
time  even  after  their  removal  from  the  body.  Thus  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  the  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  heart  of  some  animals,  and  some  otlier 
similar  actions,  will  continue  for  a  considerable  time  after 
they  are  separated  from  the  body,  or  after  all  the  nerves 
passing  to  them  have  been  divided.  Many  other  facts 
prove  also  that  the  internal  organs  are  much  less  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  than  the  external 
animal  organs  are  on  that  of  their  cerebro-spinal  nerves: 
severe  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  such  as,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  cerebro-spinsd  motor  nerves,  would  excite 
sudden  and  violent  convulsions  of  their  muscles,  gives  rise  to 
but  weak  and  slow  contractions  of  the  viscera ;  and  these 
follow  at  perceptible  intervals  after  the  application  of  the 
stimulus,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
irritation  have  exerted  any  influence  at  all. 

The  office  of  the  numerous  ganglia  placed  in  the  course 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  it  perhaps  the  most  obscure 
point  in  the  whole  range  of  physiology.  Some  have  re- 
garded them  as  so  many  brains»  by  which  impressions  are 
received  through  the  branches  of  which  each  ganglion  is 
the  centre,  and  from  which  excitements  to  motion  are  sent 
out ;  others  have  believed  that  they  exercise  a  power  of 
isolating  the  organs  they  supply  from  the  influence  of  the 
mind  or  of  obstructing  the  constant  passage  of  impressions 
to  and  firom  the  brain  ;  and  many  other  functions  have  been 
supposed  to  be  performed  by  them :  but  for  each  and  all  the 
evidence  it  altogether  unsatis&ctory. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  or  system  of  nerves  has  received 
itt  name  from  the  idea  that  it  is  of  ultimate  importance  in 
the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  sympatliy,  in  which  one 
part  of  the  body  it  affected  in  consequence  of  some  pecu- 


liar condition  of  another,  A  great  number  of  the  pheno* 
mena  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  effects  of  sym- 
pathy are  now  more  clearly  explained  by  the  reflecting- 
action  of  the  eerebro-spinal  axis ;  many  others  depend  on 
some  generallv  operatinj(|[  influence,  as  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  blood,  &c. ;  and  m  those  that  remain  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  exercisat 
any  peculiar  power.  The  universality  of  its  distribution 
among  the  viscera  is  the  only  ground  on  which  it  can  be 
believed  to  possess  this  property  of  exciting  impressions  or 
actions  in  one,  in  consequence  of  being  itsdf  excited  by  the 
condition  of  another. 

It  exerts  a  more  evident  influence  in  the  varkmt  tecre- 
tions  of  the  glands  and  other  surfaces  which  it  supplies. 
In  some  instances  the  excitant  to  secretion  is  conveyed  ph- 
marily  from  the  brain,  either  directly,  as  in  the  flowing  of 
tears  in  grief,  &c.,  x>r  by  a  reflex  action,  at  in  the  tears  that 
flow  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  irritated, 
or  as  in  the  fbw  of  saliva  in  a  strong  irritation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  in  the  sweating  of  fear  or  of  great 
agony,  &c.  In  the  more  constant  secretions  tlie  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  is  in  some  degree  assumed  ;  but 
there  are  sufficient  facts  to  prove  that  their  injury  is  very 
soon  foUowed  by  a  suppression  or  modification  of  the  secre- 
tion in  the  organ  to  which  the  injured  nerves  are  destined. 
The  corebro-spinal  nerves  also  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
secretion  and  nutrition  of  the  parts  which  they  supply ;  but 
its  amount  is  indistinct,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption 
of  other  circumstances  favoumble  to  those  processes,  by  the 
same  injury  which  cuts  off  the  secretory  power  of  the  nerves, 
as  the  loss  of  exercise  of  the  muscles,  &c. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  nerves 
is  in  Miiller's  '  Physiologic,'  translated  by  Dr.  Baly ;  for  aU 
that  relates  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  the  several  works  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  (by  whom  this 
most  important  discovery  was  first  made)  may  be  consulted, 
and  with  them  the  physiological  treatises  of  Mr.  Mayo  and 
M.  Magendie.  On  the  reflex  actions,  the  best  works  are, 
Prochaska*s  'Physiologic.*  in  which  it  is  first  distinctly 
announced,  though  long  before  alluded  toby  Ghsson  (TVoet 
de  Veniriculo  et  Iniesiinio),  and  the  works  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  b^  whom  the  subject  has  been  most  fully  illus- 
trated and  raised  to  its  just  importance,  and  of  Mr.  Grainger 
and  Dr.  Volkmann.  The  electrical  theory  of  the  nervous 
fluid  is  roost  extensively  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip.  The  best  account  in  English  of  the  6om- 
parative  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Grant's  *  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy.' 

NE'SEA.  Lamouroux  gives  this  name  to  some  of  the 
articulated  Corallines. 

NESS,  lOCH,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland,  situated  between 
57**  10'  and  57**  27'  N.  lat  and  between  4"  20  and  4**  40^ 
W.  long.  It  is  22  miles  long :  its  breadth  varies  from  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  extends  soutb- 
soutli-west  and  north-north-east  over  a  considerable  portioa 
of  Glen  more,  through  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  passes. 
The  depth  of  the  water  is  from  106  to  129  fathoms  in  the 
middle  parts ;  but  near  the  ends  of  the  lake  it  decreases  to 
85,  75,  and  much  less.  At  the  north-east  end  the  depth  is 
reduced  to  7  and  9  fathoms.  This  lake  is  never  covered 
with  ioe.  At  its  south-western  extremity  it  receives  tbe 
waters  of  the  small  river  Oich,  which  issues  from  Loch 
Oich,  which  lies  farther  south.  From  its  north-esstem 
extremity  issues  the  river  Ness,  which,  after  a  course  of  six 
miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  Moray  Frith.  Loch  Ness 
is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  lofty,  rugged,  steep,  and  barren 
mountains,  which  attain  an  average  height  of  1000  ieet 
The  highest  mountain-masses  are  on  the  western  shore  and 
near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  they  rise  in  the  huge 
summit  of  the  Meal  four  vouny.  This  mountain  is  stated  to 
be  2730  feet  high,  but  it  is  probably  higher,  if  the  &et  be 
true  that  not  &r  from  its  summit  there  is  a  small  lake 
which  is  always  frozen.  On  the  north  and  south  of  this 
enormous  mass  of  rocks  two  pastoral  glens  open  upon  the 
lake.  Glen  Urquhart  and  Glen  Morison,  and  the  rivers 
which  drain  them  bring  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  the 
lake.  The  mountains  south  and  north  of  these  two  glens 
are  much  less  elevated :  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  rocks 
which  skirt  tbe  eastern  shores  of  the  lake.  These  rooks  are 
cut  by  deep  gullies  and  frightful  precipices,  and  the  riven 
Farrigag  and  Feachk>in  rush  vk>lently  into  the  lake  tlm>ugh 
two  narrow  fissures.  These  rivers  drain  Strath  Erick,  a 
pastoral  vall«y»  which  it  more  than  400  feet  above  tLe  level 
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of  tbe  sea,  and  extendi  parallel  to  the  lake  fbr  about  fifteen 
miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  and  its  charms  are 
increased  by  the  cataracts  of  Foyers  or  Fyers,  which  the 
river  Feaehloin  forms  in  breaking  through  the  line  of  ele- 
vated rooks  which  diyide  the  strath  from  the  lake.  It 
rivals  in  beauty  the  waterfalls  of  the  Clyde  and  of  the 
Tumel. 

iParliamentary  ReporU  on  the  Caledonian  Canal;  Sin- 
clair's StaiUticaf  Account  qf  Scotland  ;  and  MacCulloch's 
Highlands  and  fFestem  Islands,) 

NESTOR  (Ornithology).    [Psittacidje.] 
NESTORIANS,  the  name  of  an  important  and  early 
sect  of  Christians,  which  is  derived  from  Nestorius,  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  wlio  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  428, 
under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.    He  showed  himself  very 
zealous  against  the  Arians  and  other  sectarians ;  but  after 
some  time  a  priest  of  Antioch,  named  Anaslasius,  who  had 
followed  Nestorius  to  Constantinople,  began  to  preach  that 
there  were  two  persons  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Word, 
or  divinity,  had  not  become  man,  but  had  descended  upon 
the  man  Jesus,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  the  two 
natures  became  morally  united  as  it  were,  but  not  hyposta- 
tically  joined  into  one  person ;  and  that  when  Jesus  died  it 
was  the  human  person  and  not  the  divinity  that  sufiered. 
This  doctrine,  being  not  only  not  discountenanced,  but  sup- 
ported by  Nestorius,  was  the  origin  of  the  Nestorian  schism. 
Nestorius  refused  to  allow  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of 
Theotokos,  or  mother  of  God.  but  allowed  her  that  of  Chris- 
totokos,  or  mother  of  Christ     Nestorius   met  with   nu- 
merous opponents,  among  others  Eusebius  of  Dorylseum ; 
and  the  controversy  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Con- 
stantinople.   Cyril,  bishop  of  Aexandria  in  Egypt,  with 
his   characteristic  violence,  anathematised  Nestorius,  who 
in  his  turn  anathematised  Cyril,  whom  he  accused  of  de- 
grading the  divine  nature  and  making  it  subject  to  the 
infirmities  of  the  human  nature.  [Cyril  op  Alexandria.] 
The  emperor  Theodosius  convoked  a  general  council  at 
Ephesus  to  decide  upon  the  <)uestion,  a.d.  431.  The  council, 
which  was  attended  by  210  bishops,  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  before  the  council,  as 
many  Eastern  bishops,  and  John  of  Antioch  among  the 
rest,  had  not  yet  arrived.    Upon  this  the  council  deposed 
Nestorius.    Soon  after  John  of  Antioch  and  his  friends 
came,  and  condemned  Cyril  as  being  guilty  of  the  Apolli- 
narian  heresy.    The  emperor,  being  appealed  to  by  both 
parties,  after  some  hesitation,  sent  fx  Nestorius  and  Cyril, 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  displeased  with  what  he  con- 
sidered pnde  and  obstinacy  in  Nestorius,  and  confined  him 
to  a  monastery.    But  as  his  name  was  still  a  rallying  word 
for  faction,  Theodosius  banished  him  to   the  aeserts  of 
Thebais   in  Egypt,  where  he  died.    His  partisans  how- 
ever spread  over  the  East,  and  have  continued  to  this  day  to 
form  a  separate  church,  which  is  rather  numerous,  espe- 
cially in   Mesopotamia,  wh«pe  their  patriarch  resides  at 
Diarbekr. 

The  Nestorians  at  one  time  spread  into  Persia,  and  from 
thence  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the  Portuguese 
found  a  community  of  them  at  St  Thom^,  but  they  perse- 
cuted them  and  obliged  them  to  turn  Roman  Catholics. 

{Histoire  du  Nestorianisme,  by  Father  Douein,  a  Jesuit, 
1698 ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Syrian  Nestorians,  in  Uie 
4th  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  J.  S.  Asse- 
mani.) 

Eutyches,  in  his  seal  to  oppose  the  Nestorians,  foil  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  saying  that  there  was  only  one 
nature  in  Christ,  namely,  the  divine  nature,  by  which  the 
human  nature  had  become  absorbed.    [Eutychians.] 

NETHERLANDS,  THE.  This  kingdom  as  now  con- 
stituted consists  of  the  territory  of  the  antient  republie  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  and  of  some  portions  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  but  not  including  the  grand*duohy  of 
Luxemburg,  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  possesses, 
wiih  the  title  of  grand-duke,  as  a  part  of  the  German  Con- 
federation. The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  situated 
between  50'  44'  and  sf*  34'  N.  lat.  and  3**  80'  and  7*  10'  E. 
lonr.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Germany,  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  Belgium.  The  frontier  line  which  divides  it  from 
Belgium  is  described  in  the  article  Bsloium,  as  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  15th  November,  18S1,  which  has  now  been 
accepted  and  ratified  by  both  parties.  The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  about  11,000  square  miles;  the  population,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1839,  was  2,583,271. 


Sq.mae^ 

Ptopolatioo. 

1,942 

366,160 

2.000 

336,401 

930 

423,873 

1,170 

509,661 

640 

145,542 

525 

140.574 

1,027 

227.415 

1,240 

191.062 

770 

172,437 

920 

70,146 

The  kingdom  is  now  divided  into  ten  provinces:-* 

Area. 

i 

North  Brabant 
Guelderland 
North  Holland 
South  Holland 
Zealand  •     . 
Utrecht   .     . 
Friesland 
Overyssel 
Groningen     • 
Drenthe        • 

Total  .      ,      .   11,164  2,583,271 

That  part  of  Limbung  (with  147,527  inhabitonts)  which 
is  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  annexed 
in  perpetuity  to  that  crown,  but  is  constituted  as  the  duchy 
qf  Limburf,  and  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  German  confede- 
ration, in  heu  of  that  part  of  Luxemburg  which  the  German 
diet  consents  to  cede  to  Belgium ;  but  Maestriob  t  and  Venloo 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Fatee  qfthe  Country;  Soil;  ClinuUe,—The  Netherlands 
are  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe,  and  are 
not  separated  firom  Germany  on  the  north-east  by  any 
natural  boundaries.    The  provinces  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Sohelde  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  country  to  the  north 
of  them,  Zealand,  North  and  South  Holland,  Friesland, 
Groningen,  Drenthe,  and  Overyssel,  are  indeed  most  ap- 
propriately called  the  Netheriands,  that  is,  the  Lowlands. 
They  form  one  unbroken  flat  without  a  hill  or  rock,  without 
forests  or  running  waters,  they  lie  in  part  even  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  against  the  inroads  of  wnich  they  are  protected 
partly  by  immense  dikes,  and  partly  by  sandliilU  or  dunes 
Arom  80  to  180  feet  high,  which  have  been  oast  up  by  the 
ocean,  and,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  protect  it  against 
the  element  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.    Nothing  can 
be  more  dreary  than  this  ocean  of  sand ;  it  is  a  perfect  ima^^e 
of  aridity  and  barrenness ;  some  broom  scarcely  green,  some 
stunted  shrubs  growing  at  intervals  in  the  hollows,  where 
they  are  protected  from  the  wind,  alone  interrupt  this 
dreary  solitude.     From  the  Holder  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maas,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  these  gloomy  though  protecting 
deserts  everywhere  extend  between  the  cultivated  country 
and  the  sea.  The  land  thus  rescued  from  the  sea,  consisting 
of  moor  and  mud,  is  traveried  by  numberless  canals,  whiCb 
are  absolutelv  necessary  to  drain  it  and  render  it  fit  for  cul- 
tivation.    The  labour  is  amply  rewarded,  for  the  land  is 
extremely  fertile  and  covered  with  the  richest  pastures. 
The  lowest  parts  are  called  polders.    When  a  marsh  is  to 
be  drained,  it  is  first  enclosed  with  a  rampart  or  dike  to 
prevent  any  water  from  flowing  into  it.      Windmills  are 
then  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  dike,  each  of  which  works 
a  pump.    As  the  mills  raise  the  water,  it  is  discharged  into 
a  canal,  which  conveys  it  to  the  sea  or  to  some  inland  piece 
of  water.   But  in  general  the  operation  cannot  be  performed 
at  once ;  where  the  marshes  are  too  deep  below  the  sur- 
rounding country,  two  or  three  dikes  and  as  many  canals 
are  made  at  different  levels,  rising  by  degrees  to  the  upper 
canal,  in  which  the  whole  terminates.     The  girdle  of  wind- 
mills, which  announces  at  a  distance  the  position  of  the 
polder,  has  the  appearance  of  sentinels  placed  to  guard  the 
entrance.    All  the  polders  have  an  extremely  rich  slimy 
soil,  which  is  generally  used  for  pasturage,  but  in  some 
places  produces  rich  crops  of  com.    The  eastern  provinces 
nearest  to  Germany  contain  many  meres  and  marshes,  and 
especially  the  great  series  of  turf  moors  which  extend  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  eastward  to  the  Maas»  and  there 
join  the  great  morass  called  the  Peel,  on  the  east  frontier 
of  North  Brabant,  which  is  10  leagues  long  and  from  1  to 
3  leagues  broad. 

This  marshy  eountry,  which  is  so  wholly  artificial  that  it 
has  justly  been  said  *  the  Dutch  built  Holland,*  is  one  of  the 
best  cultivated,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  populous 
in  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere,  m  so 
small  a  eompass,  sudi  a  number  of  large  and  well-built  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities.  The  atmosphere  in  these  low 
tracts  is  for  iJie  most  part  damp,  thick,  and  heavy ;  fogs  and 
storms  are  very  frequent ;  but  both  the  heat  and  the  cold 
are  more  moderate  than  in  Northern  Germany.  The  climato 
is  unhealthy,  especially  for  foreigners.  The  want  of  good 
spring  water  is  very  sensibly  felt.  The  climate  is  more 
healthy  in  the  eastern 
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elevated,  and  contain  some  hills,  which  the  inhabitants 
dignify  with  the  name  of  mountains. 

Bctys,  Riversy  Canals,  and  Lakes, — ^The  whole  coast, 
which  is  much  broken  and  indented  with  considerable 
bays,  large  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  would  measure  near  500  miles,  or  about  1  mile  of 
coast  for  every  22  square  miles.  The  German  Ocean,  or 
North  Sea,  which  borders  Bel|ium  and  the  Netherlands 
from  the  frontier  of  France,  a  few  miles  east  of  Dunkirk, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  has  produced  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  great  physical  revolutions  in  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  revolutions  have  been 
the  retreat  and  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  the  chanses 
in  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  The  whole  country  probably 
once  belonged  to  the  ocean,  but  the  oldest  accounts  that  we 
possess  represent  the  land  as  more  extensive  than  at  pre- 
sent The  Yssel,  it  appears,  ran  into  an  inland  lake  called 
Flevo,  from  which  a  river  pursued  its  course  for  fifty  miles 
to  the  sea.  That  lake,  with  the  adjacent  continent,  has  been 
covered  for  many  centuries  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  continent  being  the  islands  of  Texel,  Vlieland, 
Schelling,  and  Ameland,  which  lie  in  a  curved  line,  convex 
towards  the  ocean,  in  front  of  and  protecting  the  entrance  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  This  inland  sea,  which  is  enclosed  bv  the 
islands  and  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelderland, 
Overvsse),  and  Friesland,  resembles  a  great  lake :  it  is  80 
miles'  long  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
20  to  30  and  40  miles.  On  account  of  its  great  extent,  the 
navigation  is  dangerous  in  stormy  weather  for  small  vessels, 
which  however  cross  it  from  South  Holland  to  Friesland 
rather  than  go  all  round  the  coast.  The  entrances  between 
the  islands  being  much  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  the  trade 
of  Amsterdam  derives  infinite  benefits  from  that  noble 
work  the  North  Holland  Canal.  The  Lauwer  Zee,  between 
Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  the  Dollart,  between  Gron- 
ingen  and  the  German  province  of  East  Friesland,  were 
formed  by  similar  irruptions  of  the  sea  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  salt- 
water lake,  called  the  Bies  Bosch,  was  suddenly  formed  to 
the  south-east  of  Dort,  by  the  sea  bursting  through  a  dam 
and  overwhelming  72  villages,  with  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Rhine,  which,  coming  from  Ger- 
manv,  enters  the  Nbtherlands  at  Lobith,  where  it  is  2300 
feet  oroad ;  but  in  traversing  this  country  it  is  divided  into 
three  arms,  and  before  it  reaches  the  sea  even  loses  its 
venerable  name.  Soon  after  crossing  the  frontier  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  larger  and  left  arm  forming  the  Waal. 
The  right  or  northern  arm  flows  to  Amheim,  where  it  again 
divides  into  two  branches ;  one,  called  the  Yssel,  flows  north- 
wards to  the  Zu}der  Zee;  the  other  runs  to  Wijk,  where 
it  again  divides  into  two  streams,  the  larger,  called  the  Leek, 
joining  the  Waal  above  Rotterdam,  and  the  smaller,  now 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  river,  passing  by  Utrecht  to  Ley- 
den  and  the  sea.  Till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  this 
branch  was  lost  in  the  sand,  the  mouth  being  completely 
choked  up;  in  1804  works  were  commenced  to  re-open 
this  mouth  of  the  river  near  Katwyck,  and  the  operation 
r  completed  in  1807.    The  other  principal  rivers 


are,  the  Maas,  Maese,  or  Meuse,  which  comes  from  Bel- 
gium, and  joins  the  Waal  at  the  fort  of  St.  Andries ;  and  the 
Schelde,  which,  likewise  coming  from  Belgium,  enters  Hol- 
land below  Antwerp,  and  divides  into  two  arms,  the  East 
and  the  West  Schelde;  the  West  Schelde  falls  into  the 
ocean  at  Flushing,  and  the  East  Schelde  between  the 
Zealand  islands  <^  Schouwen  and  North  Beveland.  Of 
the  canals  the  most  important  is  the  North  or  Holder 
Canal.  [Holland,  North,]  The  greatest  lake  is  that 
of  Haarlem,  which  it  has  now  been  resolved  to  drain. 
[Haarlem.] 

Natural  Producii<ms,'-T)\e  horses,  which  are  a  large 
strong  breed,  well  adapted  for  draught  and  for  heavy  cavalry, 
are  about  200,000  in  number.  The  homed  cattle  are  mostly 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and  amount  to  about 
a  million.  Vast  numbers  of  lean  cattle  firom  Denmark  and 
Germany  are  f&ttened  in  the  rich  pastures  of  North  Hol- 
land. There  are  about  700,000  sheep.  The  swine  are  of 
the  German  breed,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  provinces 
next  to  Germany.  The  only  kind  of  game  is  hares,  which 
are  rare ;  wild  rabbits  however  are  very  numerous  among 
the  sand-hills.  Domestic  poultry  is  plentiful.  There  are 
wild  geese  and  ducks,  snipes,  woodcocks,  and  plovers. 
This  is  the  paradise  of  storks,  it  being  considered  a  great 
offence  to  kUl  one.    Accordingly  they  build  their  nests 


on  the  house-tops,  and  walk  about  unmolested  and  un- 
concerned. Filth  is  abundant  on  the  coasts  and  in  tb# 
rivers ;  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Doggerbank  and  the  Green- 
land whale  fishery  are  veiy  productive.  But  the  herriog 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  the  Shetland  islands,  formerly  a  chirf 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatlv  declined. 
In  1601  there  were  1500  vessels  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery ;  in  the  years  fh>m  1 795  to  1807  and  1808  there  were 
only  30 ;  but  the  number  has  since  increased  to  nearly  200. 

Sufficient  corn  for  home  consumption  is  not  raised ;  hemp 
and  flax  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  no  minerals,  except  a  little  bog-iron  inOverystel 
and  Guelderland :  there  are  brick-earth  and  potters'  clav 
in  most  of  the  provinces.  Fullers'  earth  (but  mixed  with 
too  much  sand)  is  got  in  pretty  considerable  quantities  about 
Tilburg;  and  immense  quantities  of  turf  are  dug  in  Hol- 
land and  Friesland :  some  sea-salt,  but  in  small  quantities, 
is  made  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Friesland. 

Trade. — The  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands 
properly  begins  with  Bruges  in  Flanders,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  From  Bruges  the  trade  was  for  the  most  part 
transferred  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  Antwerp^ 
which  became  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  world.  But 
the  ravages  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  capture  of  the  city 
after  the  memorable  siege  in  1585  drove  the  wealthiest  in- 
habitants to  the  northern  provinces,  especially  to  Amster- 
dam. The  new  republic  of  the  '  Seven  United  Provinces,' 
founded  on  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  be- 
came a  sure  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  while  reUgioiis  dis- 
sentions  and  persecutions  prevailed  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Poor  as  the  country  then  was  in  natural  resources* 
it  was  necessary  to  find  for  the  I'Mdly  increasing  population 
employment  beyond  the  seas.  The  republicans,  who  were 
at  first  driven  by  necessity  to  become  bola  corsairs  against  the 
Spanish  squadrons,  soon  became  excellent  and  intrepid  sea- 
men, and  enterprising  indefatigable  merchants,  who  traversed 
everv  sea,  for  whom  no  source  of  gain  was  too  remote,  and 
to  whom  no  obstacle  was  insurmountable.  The  commerce  of 
Antwerp,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon  fell  into  their  hands,  and  thus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces became  the  first  commercial  state  and  the  greatest 
maritime  power  in  the  world,  and  the  trade  of  Amsterdam 
acquired  an  unparalleled  degree  of  prosperity.  The  East 
India  Company,  founded  in  1602,  with  a  capital  of  only 
6,500,000  florins,  conouered  kingdoms  and  islands  in  Asia. 
With  200  ships  it  traded  with  China  and  Japan ;  it  alone 
furnished  Europe  with  Uie  costly  productions  of  the  Spice 
Islands ;  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  the  diamonds  of  the  £ast 
passed  only  through  its  hands.  The  prosperitv  of  Amster- 
dam remained  almost  unimpaired  till  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  French  revolution 
in  1795  gave  it  the  death-blow,  and  its  rival,  London,  be- 
came the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  Reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  vassal  and  afterwards  of  a  province  of  France, 
and  consequently  engaged  in  a  constant  war  with  England, 
Holland  lost  its  ships,  its  colonies,  its  commerce,  and  its 
public  credit.  AAer  recovering  its  independence  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  in  1813,  the  commerce  of  Holland 
revived  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  is  still  yery  far  below 
its  former  magnitude.  During  the  union  of  the  northern 
and  southern  provinces,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  both  Holland  and  Belgium  flourished. 
Holland  indeed  lost  the  colonies  of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and 
Essequibo,  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon.  The 
very  profitable  contraband  trade  formerly  carried  on  with 
Spanish  America  has  also  been  destroyed,  since  those  colonies 
declared  themselves  independent  The  trade  with  India 
has  undergone  a  great  change,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  the 
Cape  and  Ceylon,  but  by  the  fall  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  throwing  open  of  the  East  India  trade  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  excepting  that  to  the  Mo- 
luccas and  to  Japan.  On  the  other  hand  the  improved  ad- 
ministration of  Java  has  led  to  a  vast  increase  of  the  produc- 
tions of  that  fine  colony,  and  new  and  profitable  channels  have 
been  opened  to  Dutch  commerce  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Haiti. 
The  precarious  state  of  affairs  from  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
the  southern  provinces  in  1830  till  the  confirmation  of  their 
independence  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  April  last 
(1839),  was  certainly  a  great  check  to  the  progress  of  coni- 
merce;  yet  it  continued  to  improve  even  during  that 
period,  and  there  is  httle  doubt  that  it  will  again  become 
very  flourishing,  and  more  so  perhans  than  during  the  unioa 
with  Belgium,  Digitized  byViDOglC 
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The  following  official  tables,  for  the  year  1837,  show:— 
I.  The  number  of  ships  cleared  inwards,  to  what  coun- 
tries they  belonged,  how  many  to  each  country,  and  their 
tonnage.  II.  At  what  ports  in  Holland  thev  arrived^  how 
many  at  each  port,  and  how  many  under  the  flag  of  the 
Netherlands.  IIL  From  what  countriBs  they  came;  how 
many  from  each  country,  and  how  many  under  the  Nether- 
lands flag.  IV.  How  many  ships  cl^ed  outwards*  and 
under  wtot  flags: — 

Shipi  cleared  Inwards, 
Table  I. 


OfwhatNatloo. 

Ship*. 

TbM.     Ballast 

Netherlands 

2721 

313,982(7051) 

English     . 

1191 

199,602 

North  Americai 

73 

20,366 

Portuguese 
French     • 

3 

171 

9. 

15,221 

Russian    • 

54 

9,724 

Swedish    . 

51 

7,588 

Norwegian 

472 

101,188 

Danish     • 

247 

13,940 

Prussian    . 

86 

16,874 

Hanoverian 

496 

24,950 

Mecklenburg 

70 

11,665 

Oldenburg 

95 

3,841 

Lubeck     . 

5 

971 

Bremen     • 

9 

2,135 

Hamburg  •         , 

6 

711 

Rostock    .        4 

3 

447 

Papenburg        • 

2 

105 

Kniphuisen       • 

98 

7,688 

Austrian  •         • 

2 

580 

Sardinian 

1 

250 

Sicilian     • 

2 

307 

Spanish    • 
Neapolitan 

2 

113 

» 

3 

5787 

678 

Total       , 

753,105 

1 

rable  n. 

Arrived  «l 

Shipf. 

.  Neth.  VUg. 

Amsterdam  • 

1987 

875 

Minden 

5 

5 

Zaandam     • 

151 

82 

Enkhuizen 

3 

2 

Medemblik  . 

38 

3 

Edam 

120 

90 

Monnikendam 

32 

28 

Alkmaar     • 

45 

35 

Holder 

20 

14 

Tornhilling . 

8 

2 

Quomenude 

68 

7 

Brielle 

6 

•  • 

Maassluis    . 

10 

10 

Helvoetsluys 

3 

1 

Rotterdam  . 

1439 

393 

Delfshaven  • 

8 

6 

Schiedam     • 

145 

80 

Vlaardingen 

58 

55 

Dordrecht    . 

244 

110 

Vliessingen  (Flu 

shic 

»g)     30 

14 

Veere 

1 

1 

Zierekxee    • 

4 

1 

Brouwershaven 

4 

1 

Middelburg 

36 

13 

Lemmer 

17 

17 

Workam      . 

68 

68 

Harlingen   • 

431 

229 

Dockum 

26 

25 

Kampen 

5 

5 

Zwelle 

30 

27 

Delfkyl 

282 

208 

Termunterxyl 

176 

102 

Groningen  . 
Oude  Pekelet 

236 

165 

20 

17 

Landekkerschan 
Zoltkamp    . 

9 

3 

28 

27 

Total 

6787 

272 

T 

able  III. 

Prom  wliAt  Comitri 

M. 

ShiM. 

NalluFlas, 

The  Kleine  Oost, 

.  Meck-l  ./. 

228 

lenburg,  and  I 

JaU 

Kk  f  '*'•'• 

Banover  .     • 

1 

094 

m 

Shipt. 

Nftth.Flac. 

Ill 

29 

370 

343 

444 

261 

1161 

654 

1665 

476 

307 

177 

69 

13 

20 

12 

43 

23 

18 

10 

2 

2 

1 

•  • 

142 

130 

2 

2 

18 

17 

6 

5 

15 

6 

4 

4 

71 

70 

174 

37 

1 

1 

5787 

2721 

Trom  wliat  Comitariea. 
Denmark        •         • 
Prussia  • 
Russia    . 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Great  Britain  . 
France  •         .         . 
Portugal 
Spain     . 
Italy       . 
Levant,  Egypt,  and! 

Barhary  / 

Canaries,  Azores,  and  I 

Cape  Verd  i 

Guinea  Coast  . 
Cape  and  East  Indies 
China    •         •        , 
South  America  and  I 

West  Ocean  J 

Cura9oa 
Brazil     • 

Berbice  aud  Demerara 
Surinam 
North  America 
Grreenland  and  Davisl 

StraiU  f 

Total 

IV.  SMpe  cleared  Outwarde.-^sr S4  shipt,  776,300  tons  : 
with  cargoe8~3526  ships,  497,174  tons;  the  remainder  in 
ballast  Dutch  flag,  2720  ships,  327,481  tons.  English, 
1200  ships,  202,807  tons.  North  America,  65  ships,  20,598 
tons.  French,  94  ships,  14,462  tons.  Norway,  463  ships, 
100,589  tons.  Denmark,  242  ships,  13,692  tons.  HanoTer, 
492  shins,  26,230  tons. 

Of  which  there  were  bound  to  Great  Britain,  1692  ships, 
83,769  tons;  Russia,  239  shipt;  Denmark,  104  ships: 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1095  ships,  153,524  tons;  Cape  and 
Bast  Indies,  135  ships,  72,032  tons. 

The  inland  trade  employs  5600  of  the  vessels  called  trek- 
schuyts,  and  15,000  boats. 

The  exports  consist,  1st,  of  colonial  produce  from  the 
East  and  west  Indies,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  tea,  silks,  and 
other  articles  trom  China  and  Japan ;  and  2nd,  chiefly  of 
the  productions  of  the  country,  among  which  they  export 
to  England  annually  18  million  pounds  of  butter  and  27 
million  nounds  of  cheese;  likewise  flax,  hemp,  and  com, 
where  the  importation  is  permitted;  tobacco,  madder, 
flower-roots  (especially  hyacinths  and  tulips),  cattle,  and 
horses :  3rd,  the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  especiallyherrings, 
and  of  their  distilleries  and  manufactonee.  The  chief 
articles  of  importation  are  com,  salt,  wine,  timber  in  yery 
large  quantities,  imrUv  from  Norway  and  partly  from  Crer- 
many,  whence  it  is  floated  down  the  Rhine ;  stone,  such 
as  blocks  of  ^nite  from  Norway  for  the  dikes,  and  flree- 
stone  for  building;  marble,  and  various  manufactured 
goods;  besides  colonial  produce  of  every  kind  from  the 
poesessions  in  Asia,  Afirica,  and  the  West  Indies.  After  the 
separation  of  the  seven  provinces  from  Spain,  the  Dutch, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  held  in  their  hands  the  greater 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  and  Holland  was 
a  general  magaxine  of  the  productions  of  all  countries ;  at 
that  time  a  list  of  its  exports  and  imports  would  have  been 
an  encydopsedia  of  merchandise ;  and  though  this  cannot 
be  now  saio,  it  is  still  true  in  a  great  degree. 

Mantifactwee.—The  principal  manufactures  are,  linen  of 
the  very  best  quality;  woollens,  once  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world;  silks,  and  leather.  The  sugar  refineries 
have  increased  of  late  years  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree. 
Tobaoco-|>ipe8  are  made  in  large  quantities,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation.  The  distilleries  of  Gh^neva,  or 
Hollands,  of  which  there  are  200  at  Schiedam,  have  long 
been  celebrated.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  distillers  last  year 
petitioned  the  government  for  a  reduction  of  the  excise-duty, 
on  the  ffround  that  their  exportation  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America  hasgreatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  Temperance  Societies  in  that  country. 
Since  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian  provinces  in  1 830,  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish  manufactures,  espe^ly  of  cot* 
tons*  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  successful ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  tl^e  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  now  constituted,  may  probtii)ly  be  placed  in 
tho  nnk  of  manuf^lHring  at  well  at  commoicial  nation^  i^ 
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I^eligion.'^The  ettablished  religion  Is  OalyiniBin,  or/  as 
it  is  called,  the  Reformed  religion ;  but  a  general  toleration 
has  so  long  prevailed,  that  religions  sects  of  almost  every 
kind  ei^oy  the  tree  exercise  of  their  own  forms  of  worship. 
The  exact  proportions  at  this  moment  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  in  1837  it  was  estimated  that  there  were— 
Calvinists,  1,700,000;  Lutherans,  357,000;  Mennonites, 
120,000;  Remonstrants,  or  Armintans,  40,000;  Anabap- 
tists, 2500;  some  oth»  Christian  sects,  15,000;  Roman 
Catholics,  280,000 ;  and  Jews,  50,000.  The  proportions  have 
probably  not  much  altered  since. 

EduccUion  is  verv  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Besides  the  pari^  schools,  under  the  protection 
of  the  government,  private  boarding-schools  are  as  nume- 
rous as  in  England.  No  person  is  allowed  to  set  up  a 
school  without  a  licence,  which  he  cannot  obtain  without  a 
previous  examination  by  a  special  commission.  There  are 
four  classes  of  licences,  according  to  the  branches  of  edu- 
cation to  be  taught ;  and  no  person  is  permitted  to  under- 
take a  higher  branch  than  that  for  which  he  has  passed  his 
examination.  For  the  higher  branches  there  are  seminaries, 
called  Royal  Schools,  where  the  antient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  drawing  are  taught;  of 
these  there  is  one  in  every  large  town.  The  universities  are 
those  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Oroningen,  the  first  of  which 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe,  and  can 
boast  a  lon^  and  splendid  list  of  learned  men  who  have  been 
educated  within  its  walls.  There  are  likewise  schools  for 
particular  branches  of  education,  such  as  military  and  naval 
schools. 

The  ConHiiuHoH  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is 
contained  in  the  Qrcnd  Wsi,  or  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  promulgated  hj  a  royal  ordi- 
nance of  24th  August,  1815.  This  constitution  resembles 
in  many  particulars  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and,  in  default  of  male 
descendants,  in  the  ftmale  line.  The  executive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  whose  person  is  inviolable,  his 
ministers  being  responsible.  The  legislative  power  is  in 
the  king  and  the  states-general,  consisting  of  two  chambers : 
the  members  of  the  first  chamber  are  appointed  by  the  king 
for  their  life;  the  second  chamber  is  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial assembliM,  and  one-third  of  the  members  go  out 
annually  by  rotation,  but  they  may  be  reelected.  AU  new 
laws  are  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  second  chamber.  The 
sittings  of  the  second  chamber  are  open  to  the  public ;  those 
of  the  first  are  not.  Each  province  has  its  own  provincial 
assembly,  which  has  various  important  local  duties,  such  as 
the  superintendence  of  religious  worship  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, the  care  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  eleo- 
tion  of  the  deputies  to  the  second  chamber.  This  constitu- 
tion, having  been  made  tor  the  kingdom  of  the  Netheriands 
as  constituted  in  1815,  is  to  undergo  various  alterations  and 
modifications,  in  consec^uence  of  the  separation  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  provinces. 

i^'noiictft.— This  is  a  subject  of  extreme  intrioaey,  ren- 
dered still  more  complex  by  the  union  with  Belgium,  and  the 
precarious  state  of  the  country,  whieh  was  neither  at  war  nor 
at  peace  with  Belgium,  after  the  revolt  of  the  latter  in  1830, 
till  the  final  separation  of  the  twooountries.  The  whole  must 
be  amply  discussed  in  the  present  session  of  the  states-general 
We  can  here  only  state  that  the  budget  presented  by  the 
minister  of  finanee  on  the  25th  of  October,  1839,  proposes 
an  expenditure  for  the  year  1840  of  5€,378,600  florins,  of 
which  21^  millions  are  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
above  14  millions  for  the  army,  and  5i  millions  for  the  navy. 
The  ways  and  means  are  estimated  at  56,386,298  florins. 
One  of  the  items  worth  notioe  in  the  ways  and  means  is  the 
sum- of  11,220,000  florins  from  the  revenues  of  the  odonies. 

Army  and  iVovy.— The  amount  and  the  ernnisation  of 
the  army  cannot  at  present  be  ftilly  known.  A  verv  great 
reduction  has  already  been  made  since  the  peace  by  dis- 
banding the  militia  and  volunteers.  The  navy  consists  of 
about  eighty  vessels,  of  which  twelve  are  ships  of  the  line. 
These  are  however  of  lower  rates  than  in  the  British  navy, 
there  being  only  one  90-gun  ship. 

Coicme^.-^The  Dutch  still  possess  many  important  co- 
lonies: in  Asia— Java,  A»boyna,Battda,Temale,  Macassar, 
and  settlemenU  in  Sumatra,  Borneo^  and  Coronandel ;  in 
Africa,  thirteen  IbrU  on  the  eoaat  of  Guinea ;  in  the  Weal 
Indies,  the  islands  of  Ourafao,  Bt.  Bustatius,  and  part  of  Bt. 
Martin,  and,  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  Surinam, 
tmd  a  right  to  send  stores  and  reeetre  produce  from  Deme- 


rara,  Bssequibo,  and  Berbice,  formerly  their  colonies,  but 
now  in  the  possession  of  Gkeat  Britain. 

HMlory.*- Julius  Csssar,  in  prosecuting  his  conquests  in 
Northern  Chiul,  advanced  as  fkr  as  the  Rhine.  Tne  inha- 
bitants of  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  called  Batavi, 
and  considered  as  belonging  to  Germany.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  many  wars,  either  with  the  Romans,  or  as  their  allies. 
We  afterwards  find  them  pertly  as  trading,  partly  as  sea- 
iaring  people,  and  as  pirates,  who  were  in  the  end  subdued 
by  the  Romans.  In  the  fifth  century  the  Batavians,  and 
in  the  sixth  the  Belgo,  were  conquered  by  the  Pranks,  but 
the  Frieslanders  not  till  the  seventh  century.  At  the  peace 
of  Verdun,  in  843,  Bataviaand  Friesland  were  incorporated 
with  the  newly  created  kingdom  of  Germany,  of  which 
Ludwig  (ue.  Lewis),  surname  the  Gterman,  was  the  first 
king,  and  were  under  governors,  who  afterwards  made  them- 
selves independent  From  the  year  1000  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  country  was  divided  into  duchies, 
counties,  and  imperial  cities.  Utrecht  became  a  bishopric, 
and  extended  its  temporal  power  over  Groningen  and  Over- 
yssel.  Of  all  these  princes  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  the 
most  powerful,  and  their  country  having  become  subject,  in 
1383,  to  the  still  more  powerful  house  of  Burgundy,  the 
latter  made  itself  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of  Burgundy, 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Swiss,  and  his  onlv  daughter  and 
heiress  Maria  marrying  Maximilian,  son  of  Frederick  III., 
duke  of  Austria,  ana  emperor  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands 
came  under  the  dominion  of  the  bouse  of  Austria.  Maxi- 
milian's grandson,  Charles  V.»  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
in  1 548,  united  all  the  seventeen  provinces  for  ever  with 
Spain ;  they  however  retained  the  name  of  the  circle  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  were  attached  to  the  German  empire.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  V .,  the  Protestant  religion  began  to  spread  in 
these  provinces,  though  grievously  oppressed,  for  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  seventeen  provinces  put  to  death  in  his  reign 
as  heretics  is  estimated  at  several  thousands.  His  son  and 
successor  Philip  II.  not  only  deviated  from  the  policy  of  his 
father,  who  had  respected  the  antient  liberties  of  the  people, 
but  introduced  the  Inquisition,  and  carried  on  religious  per- 
secution with  a  cruelty  before  unknown.  The  patience  of 
the  people  was  exhausted,  and  they  rose  in  open  rebel Ihhi, 
which  the  atrocities  of  the  bloodthirsty  Alba  could  not  qoeU. 
The  heads  of  the  noblest  of  the  nation,  among  whom  were 
Egmont  and  Horn,  fell  indeed  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. The  prince  of  Orange,  who  escaped,  long  maintained 
an  unequal  combat,  and  though  often  defeated  by  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  Alexander  duke  of  Paris,  at  length 
triumphed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Protestant  relig^ioD. 
.  The  struggle  would  certainly  have  been  sooner  and  more 
easily  ended,  but  for  the  jealousies  between  the  aeveral  pro- 
vinces and  the  nobles,  and  the  unfortunate  reciprocal  dis- 
trust of  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is 
true  that  almost  all  the  other  provinees  ooneiuded  with 
Holland  and  Zealand,  the  convention  of  Ghent,  in  1576, 
and  formed  a  still  closer  alliance  in  the  following  year,  by 
the  Union  of  Brussels.  But  the  consummate  abilities  of 
the  prince  of  Parma  succeeded  in  bringing  all  the  southeni 
provinces  under  the  authority  of  Spain.    In  1579  the  five 

frovinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  and 
'riesland  concluded  the  celebrated  Union  of  Utrecht,  in 
which  they  declared  themselves  independent  of  Spain. 
They  were  joined  in  1580  by  Overyssel.  On  the  26th 
July,  1581,  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip  *as  a 
tyrant,'  and  beinj  joined  in  1594  by  Groningen,  formed  the 
celebrated  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  which  was 
afterwards  generally  called  Holland,  from  that  province^ 
which  excoeded  the  others  in  extent,  population,  wealth, 
and  influence.  Though  Philip  III.  was  obliged  to  conclude, 
in  1609,  a  thirteen  years'  truce,  called  the  peace  of  Ant- 
werp, and  the  independence  of  the  provinces  was  recognised 
by  all  the  European  powers  except  Spain,  it  was  not  f^lly 
secured  till  the  peace  of  Miinster,  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  in  1648.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  were  engaged  in  war  with  France  and  England, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession.  Holland  was  weakened  by  these 
efforts,  while  republican  jealousy  of  the  attempts  of  the 
House  of  Orange  to  increase  its  authority  sowed  the  seeds 
of  partv  rage  and  civil  war.  In  1 747  the  House  of  Orange 
triumphed,  and  William  IV.  obtained  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  stadtholder  in  all  the  seven  provinces.  In  1786  the 
republicans  again  raised  their  h^uisi  but  the  mh  of  the 
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ttUdiholder  William  V.,  who  wM  Mtt«r  to  Firodono  WilUam 
II.,  king  of  Prussia,  having  heen  insulted  by  soma  violent 
patriots,  applied  to  her  brother,  who  sent  a  rrussian  armv 
of  25,000  men  to  avenge  the  indigniw  she  had  reeeiTed, 
and  secure  the  rights  of  Mr  husband.    The  patriots  resisted 
in  Tain ;  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Orange  were  oonflrmed 
and  enlarged*  and  a  dose  alliance  concluded  between  the  re- 
public and  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  In  1 794  the  repubUoan 
or  Anti-Orange  party,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the  vic- 
torious armies  of  France,  again  rose.    Pichegru  easily  con- 
ouered  Holland,  being  (hvoured  by  the  severe  winter  and  by 
the  popular  party,  an3  the  stadtholder,  with  his  fkmily,  was 
obligea   to  fly   to  England.     The   provinces  were   now 
organised  under  the  title  of  the  Batavian  Republic.    A  ne* 
cessary  consequence  of  this  change  was  war  with  England, 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  their  fleets,  the  destruction  of 
their  trade,  and  the  loss  of  their  colonies,  to  all  which  evils 
were  added  the  exorbitant  demands  of  their  French  allies, 
who  also  changed  several  times  the  constitution  of  the 
republic.     In  1806,  it  was  formed  by  Napoleon  into  a 
kingdom,  and  given  to  his  brother  Louis,  who  studied  the 
welfare   of  his  sul^ects,  but  lost  the  friendship  of  his 
brother  after  the  landing  of  the  English,  and  unexpectedly 
resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  eldwt  son,  a  minor,  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  1810.    Napoleon  however  refused  to  recog- 
nise his  brother's  arrangement,  and  incorporated  the  king- 
dom with  the  French  empire,  with  which  it  remained  united 
till  November,  1813,  when  the  people,  encouraged  by  the 
disasters  of  the  French,  rose  and  expelled  them  from  the 
country,  and  recalled  the  Orange  family.    The  Prince  landed 
firom  England  on  the  30th  of  November,  1813,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  adeliriumof  joy  which  seemed  to  be  marvellous 
in  so  cool  and  phlegmatic  a  people.     The  prince  governed 
the  eountry  by  the  title  of  'Sovereign  Prince,'  till   1816, 
when  the  seven  northern  and  the  ten  southern  nrovinces, 
after  a  separation  of  two  hundred  years,  were  again  united, 
by  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  a  grand 
and  noble  conception,  destined  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  England  had  fo  long  attempted,— the  union  of  all  the 
provinces  m  one  independwit  state,  calculated  to  serve  as  a 
real  barrier  against  France.  Thii  union  oontinued  for  fifteen 
years,  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries,  and  especially  of 
the  Belgians,  who  however  were  not  satisfied  with  the  new 
state  oT  things.      In  1830,  encouraged  by  the  Revolution 
which  had  expelled  Charles  X.  and  his  family  from  France, 
they  revolted  flrom  their  allegiance,  and  claimed  to  become 
an  independent  state  distinct  from  Holland.    This  end  they 
have  at  length  attained,  not  however  without  the  aid  of 
France  and  England.    The  independence  of  Belgium  is 
secured  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  April,   1839,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia. 

Literature,  ^.— It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  of  a 
people  whMe  shores  lie  opposite  our  own,  and  whose  na- 
tional character  likewise  runs  in  many  respects  parallel 
with  ours,  who  have  been  animated  by  a  similar  spirit  of 
industry,  commercial  enterprise,  and  maritime  ardour— ^ven 
the  language  should  be  hardly  at  all  known  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  study  of  it  is  calculated  to  throw  so 
much  light  upon  our  own,  which  has  not  only  the  same 
common  origin,  but  has  immediately  borrowed  a  great  num- 
ber of  words  and  expressions  fh>m  it.  So  far  from  meriting 
that  contempt  with  which  the  insolence  of  ignorance  has 
branded  them,  there  are  few  nations  which  have  contri- 
buted more  towards  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  and  to  learn- 
ing and  science,  than  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
country  that  has  produced  an  Erasmus  and  a  Grotius,  a 
Swamnierdam,  a  Leeuwenhoek,  and  a  Boerbaave ;  that  has 
done  so  much  for  the  physical  sciences,  lor  medicine,  juris- 
prudenee,  philology,  classical  and  oriental  literature ;  that 
can  boast  of  such  writers  as  a  Vondel,  and  in  our  times  a 
Bilderdijk;  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  cultivation  of  its 
language ;  that  possesses  so  many  literary  societies  and  in- 
stitutes, together  with  others  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts, — ought  not  to  be  stigmatised  as  one  inhabited  by  a 
doll  plodding  race  of  merchants.  One  circumstance, 
which,  if  it  has  served  to  diffuse  over  Europe  the  labours  of 
its  learned  men,  has  also  merged  their  celebrity  in  that  of 
continental  literature  generally,  has  been  the  practice  of 
employing  Latin,  a  circumstance  which  has  rendered  an 
acquainunce  with  the  Dutch  language  unnecessary  for  the 

Surpose  (k  profiting  by  their  studies  or  their  discoveries. 
lost  probably  too  tht  universal  celebrity  of  the  Dutch 


seholart  throughmit  the  learned  world  has  m  no  small  de- 
gree tended  to  divert  attention  from  and  excite  a  prcgudica 
against  the  vwmaeular  langttap  and  literature,  as  being 
rude  and  unoultivated,  and  unfitted  for  anv  nobler  purpose 
than  that  of  carrying  on  the  intercourse  of  daily  life.  Yet 
so  very  fkr  is  this  fhmi  being  the  case,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  modem  tongue  which  either  conUins  within  itself  more 
plastic  elements  or  which  has  been  more  carefully  wrought 
up  and  polished;  nor  have  any  people  paid  greater  atten- 
tion to  purity  of  style  and  elegance  of^  diction  than  the 
writers  of  Holland  of  late  vears.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  diflSeulty  of  ac(}ttiring  it  has  deterred  us  firom  attempting 
to  form  any  aoquamtance  with  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
try ;  because,  of^aU  foreign  idioms,  it  is  that  which  bears  the 
strongest  Ikmily  resemblance  to  our  own— so  much  so,  that 
flippant  and  ignorant  travellers  have  sometimes  described  it 
as  a  sort  of  bastard  English,  which  is  just  as  correot  as  it 
would  be  for  a  Hollander  to  call  English  a  bastard  jargon 
of  Dutch.  Those  who  have  picked  up  a  few  commonplace 
l^rases,  and  decide  that  the  language  in  which  Vondel 
wrote  is  a  barbarous  one,  would  be  capable  of  pronouncmg 
with  equal  effrontery  that  the  language  employed  by  Milton 
is  altogether  rude  and  unpolished,  if  they  judged  of  it 
only  as  they  could  make  out  what  was  said  to  tbem  by  inn- 
keepers and  postillions.  It  certainly  has  its  defects,  but 
they  are  those  of  our  own  language,  which  sounds  equally 
hanh  to  Southern  ears,  and  is  condemned  as  being  clogged 
with  consonants  and  abounding  in  monosyllables.*  At  the 
same  time  it  possesses  for  greater  homogeneousness,  and,  like 
the  German,  the  power  ofeombining  out  of  its  own  elements 
and  roots  that  class  of  words  which  we  borrow  immediately 
from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek ;  for  instanee,  onnavolgbare^ 
*  inimitable,*  vereemrngen^*  to viniie^* veelomvattende,  'com- 
prehensive,' &c. ;  whereas  we  have  only  a  very  few  of  the 
kind,  such  as  '  unchangeable,'  wherein  the  Saxon  root  is  em- 
ployed Hardly  indeed  is  an  Englbhman  a  fetr  judge  in 
such  a  case,  because,  while  familiari^  with  them  blinds  him 
to  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections  of  his  own  language,  his 
prejudices  are  shocked  by  one  which  is  at  once  so  similar  and 
so  unlike  his  native  tongue.  An  Italian  would  be  a  more  im- 
partial umpire,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  no  particular  pre- 
possession in  fevonr  of  either.  We  do  not  say  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Dutch  language  contains  so  mnch  to  reward  the 
student  as  that  of  Germany,  but  it  certainly  contains  a  very 
great  deal,  and  much  too  that  is  equally  or  even  mon 
worthy  of  finding  translators  in  this  country  than  many  of 
the  productions  which  have  been  imported  firom  Germany 
into  our  own  literarf  market ;  and  by  way  of  specifying 
at  least  something  rather  recent  worthy  of  appearing  in  an 
English  dress,  we  may  mention  the  'Pltnius  Secundus' 
and  the  'Hessala  Corvinns'  of  Van  Hall.  There  is  in- 
deed a  current  of  sound  and  healthy  feeling  in  the  literature 
of  Holland,  which,  but  for  our  extravagant  prejudices, 
would  have  reoommended  it  le  the  sympathies  of  our  coun- 
trymen. That  devotional  fervour  and  that  regard  for  the 
hallowing  influeneee  of  domestic  life,  together  with  noble- 
ness and  independence  of  spirit,  which  pervade  so  many  of 
the  higher  poetical  productions  of  that  country,  would  at 
least.  It  might  be  imagined,  secure  them  some  attention 
among  ourselves. 

After  mdulging  in  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  somewhat  inconsistent  to  soy  that  we  cannot  at- 
tempt to  give  anything  like  a  connected  historical  summary 
of  tlM  literature ;  yet  though  our  limits  prevent  us  from  doing 
this,  we  have  consideTed  it  important  to  correct  popular 
prejudices  a^nst  the  subject  itself;  since  by  so  doing,  and 
pointing  to  it  as  one  of  colksiderable  interest,  we  are  likely 
to  direct  frurther  foquiry  more  serviceably  than  by  merely 
stating  a  few  fects. 

Although  they  now  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  degree 
of  relationshin  to  each  other  as  the  English  and  Scotch, 
the  Dutch  ana  Flemish  langnages  were  originally  the  same ; 
the  difference  between  them  has  been  occasioned  by  that  of 
the  northern  provinees  having  been  cultivated  and  refined 
and  employed  in  literature,  while  the  other  has  continued 
almost  stationary  in  its  primitive  rudeness.  Even  in  the 
twellth  century  the  Dutdi  began  to  be  used  in  public 
decrees  and  civil  acts;  nor  was  it  k>ng  before  writers  arose 

*  Af  OM  teatMKtt  «t  l8Mt  that  avea  bi  poetty  n  entire  irerse  of  moMeyU*- 
bles  is  not  necriearily  either  nigged  or  poor,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a 
line  of  Darwin's,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  sonorous  and  eaergetle 
in  ooi  la«|aag»— 
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who  began  to  mould  it  into  rhythm,  if  not  always  into 
poetry.  Contemporary  with  our  Roger  Bacon,  Jacob  Tan 
Maerlant  (1235-1300),  who  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
the  Poets  of  the  Netherlands,  may  be  said  to  have  preceded 
Chaucer  by  an  entire  century,  as  the  latter  lived  fh>m  1328 
to  1400.  His  most  celebrated  productions  are  his  'Rijm- 
bibel '  and  '  Spiegel  Historiael '  (or  Historic  Mirror).  Nei- 
ther was  he  the  only  writer  in  the  language  of  that  age ; 
for  Melis  Stoke,  Jan  van  Heln,  Thomas  van  Ghessaert, 
Heijnric  van  Holland,  and  others  of  less  note,  belong  to 
the  same  century.  In  the  following  one  sprung  up  the 
literary  societies  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Kamers  der 
Rederijkers,'  or  'Chambers  of  Rhetoric,'  but  which,  so  far 
from  advancing  poetry,  rather  corrupted  the  language 
itself;  besides  which,  the  party  and  civil  dissensions  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  were  exceedingly 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  literature.  It  was  in  the 
last-mentioned  perioa  however  that  Holland  distinguished 
itself  by  two  most  important  inventions,  that  of  oil-painting 
and  that  of  printing.  It  is  true  that  as  regards  printing 
rival  claims  to  those  of  Haarlem  in  behalf  of  Laurence 
Koster  have  been  made  by  both  Mains  and  Strasburg  in 
favour  of  Guttenberg ;  but  if  even  Koning's  work  on  the 
subject  has  not  completely  established  the  former,  neither 
are  the  arguments  hitherto  adduced  to  the  contrary  suffici- 
cient  to  completely  invalidate  them. 

Of  the  services  of  Erasmus  both  to  letters  and  to  religious 
liberty,  or  of  the  share  which  Holland  took  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak ;  neither  can  we  bestow 
any  notice  on  those  writers  of  the  16th  century  who  ob- 
tained celebrity  by  works  of  erudition  or  science.  The 
period  we  now  arrive  at  may  be  considered  as  not  merely 
the  dawn  but  the  morning  of  Dutch  literature ;  and  one  of 
the  first  who  contributed  towards  purifying  and  refining 
the  native  tongue  was  Dirk  Volkertsoon  Koomhert,  who 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1522,  and  became  private  secre- 
tary to  the  States  of  Holland  in  1572.  Among  other  con- 
temporary names  of  note  appear  those  of  Philip  van  Mamix, 
Peter  Hegns,  Spieghel,  and  Roemer-Visscher.  The  last- 
mentioned  has  been  stvled  the  Martial  of  Holland,  but  he  is 
now  chiefly  indebted  for  celebrity  to  the  fkme  of  his  daugh- 
ters Anna  and  Maria,  who,  on  account  both  of  their  learmng 
and  poetical  talents,  obtained  the  title  of  the  'Dutch 
Muses.'  By  the  end  of  the  century  a  new  generation 
had  b^gun  to  spring  up,  who  not  only  greatly  surpassed  all 
Uieir  predecessors,  but  suddenly  advanced  both  the  language 
and  literature  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  flora  firom 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1679,  the 
time  of  Yondel's  death,  comprises  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  the  literary  annals  of  Holland— those  of 
Hooft,  Cats,  Decker,  Kamphuysen,  Anslo,  and  Antonides 
van  der  Goes.  Referring  to  the  respective  articles  in  tlus 
'  C^dopodia'  for  some  biographical  account  of  the  three 
first-mentioned,  we  shall  briefly  sum  up  their  literary 
merits.  It  is  difllcult  to  decide  whether  the  prose  or 
the  poetical  compositions  of  Hooft  did  most  for  Uie  re- 

Snement  of  the  language.  His  versification  is  particularly 
uent  and  melodious,  and,  as  &r  as  his  own  talent  is 
concerned,  his  poetry  may  deserve  the  preference ;  yet,  by 
cultivating  a  prose  style,  he  famished  a  model  which  was 
then  most  wanted.  Together  with  Vondel,  he  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  founder  of  the  Dutch  tragic  theatre.  Of 
Cats  it  is  difl^ult  to  comprise  an  adequate  eulogium  in  a 
few  words ;  yet,  if  ever  there  was  a  truly  national  and  po- 
pular writer— one  who  has  addressed  himself  to  all  the  best 
feelings  of  his  countrymen— one  whose  works  are  prized  by 
all  classes  for  whom  he  wrote— Chat  writer  is '  Father  Cats.' 
The  popularity  which  his  works  enjoy  is  as  honourable  to  the 
character  of  his  countrymen  as  to  his  own  fame,  for  a  vein  of 
morality,  benevolence,  and  strong  religious  principle  runs 
through  them  all.  If  Decker's  poems  are  not  of  the  highest 
class  on  account  of  their  subjects,  they  exhibit  superior  t^ent, 
and  contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  lan- 
guage. Kamphuysen's  productions  display  great  poetical 
power,  both  in  ret^d  to  the  ideas  and  the  expression, 
and  his  religious  pieces  breathe  intense  devotional  ardour. 
Reinier  Anslo  was  greatly  admired  in  his  own  time  and 
praised  fbr  his  talents  by  Vondel  himself;  and  even  now  his 
poems  may  be  perused  with  interest,  especially  his '  Pest  tot 
Napels'  (or  Plague  at  NaplesX  the  horrors  of  which  are 
described  by  him  with  great  power. 

Before  we  come  to  speak  of  Vondel  himself,  there  are 
several  names  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  by  wholly 


m  silence,  althooeh  they  did  comparatively  little  fbr  the  na- 
tive literature  of  Uieir  country,  their  reputation  being  baaed 
chiefly  upon  their  Latin  productions.  Huig  de  Groot,  Dan. 
Heins,  Kasper  van  Baerle,  may  seem  strangely  obscure 
names,  but  those  of  Grotius,  Heinsius,  and  Barlnus  are 
certainly— the  first  two  at  least^-of  European  celebrity. 
Constantino  Huijgens  was  not  one  of  the  least  gifted  or 
least  remarkable  writers  of  this  period,  since  nearly  all  bis 
productions  are  stamped  by  origmahty  both  of  thought  and 
expression.  He  was  employed  upon  missions  to  various 
courts,  and  came  over  to  this  country  on  one  to  Charles  IL, 
and  afterwards,  although  then  greatly  advanced  in  years, 
visited  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  Vaucluse. 
Jan  Vos,  originally  a  glaxier  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1620,  was  a  man  of  some  ability  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  but  his  taste  vpas  by  no  means  equal  to  his  talent, 
for  his  'Aran  en  Titus'  and  his  *  Medea*  are  filled  with  ex- 
travagances ;  yet  his  versification  is  masterly,  and  some  of 
his  comic  pieces  possess  strong  humour.  The  two  daughten 
of  Roemer-Visscher  have  already  been  named,  but  some 
few  particulars  relative  to  them  may  be  acceptable.  Anna, 
the  elder  of  them,  was  highly  esteemed  both  by  Cats  and 
by  Grotius,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  into  Latin  her 
poem  on  his  escape  from  prison.  Maria,  the  younger*  and 
by  fkr  the  more  gifted,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  learned, 
but  one  of  the  most  accomplished  females  of  the  age,  nor 
was  she  less  admirable  for  tne  excellence  of  her  disposition. 
She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Hooft,  Vondel,  Hu^gens, 
and  other  eminent  literary  men.  Her  poems  have  much 
merit,  and  a  translation  by  her  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem'  was 
greatly  extolled  by  her  friends,  but  appears  to  have  been 
never  completed  nor  published. 

Referring  fbr  fuller  particulars  to  the  article  Vohdsi., 
we  can  now  merely  take  a  glance  at  one  of  whom  Holland 
has  just  cause  to  be  proud,  for  never  has  poetic  genius 
displayed  itself  more  forcibly  or  with  greater  sublimity 
than  it  does  in  all  his  best  productions.  He  was  one  of 
those  superior  spirits  who  give  celebrity  to  their  coontiy 
and  to  their  age;  and  if  Camoens  singly  has  sufficed 
for  the  literary  glory  of  Portugal,  Vondel  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  confer  fkme  upon  the  land  which,  if  it 
did  not  actually  give  him  birth— for  he  was  bom  at 
Cologne — was  that  which  reared  and  cherished  him.  His 
trag^ies  are  confessedly  his  master-pieces,  not  that  they 
exhibit  much  of  dramatic  quality,  of  action,  character, 
and  passion,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  lofty  strains 
with  which  they  abound,  more  especially  in  the  cho- 
russes,  they  being  all  moulded  upon  the  ancient  model« 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  his '  Lucifer,' '  Adam  in  Balling- 
schap,' '  Abraham,' '  Jephtha,'  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  stagey 
on  account  of  their  subjects.  They  therefore  may  be  cha- 
racterised rather  as  dramatic  oratorios  without  music  than  as 
dramas.  Among  his  productions  of  this  class  his  *  Lucifer  * 
stands  pre-eminent,  and  has  given  rise  to  comparison  between 
the  genius  of  Vondel  and  that  of  Milton ;  it  may  therefore 
be  proper  to  observe  that  it  preceded ' Paradise  Lost'  by 
fourteen  years.  As  may  be  supposed  from  what  has  above 
been  said,  his  odes  and  lyrical  pieces  abound  in  beauties ; 
but  he  was  scarcely  inferior  as  a  satirical  poet,  in  which 
character  however  he  displays  far  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Juvenal  than  of  Horace.  Eiefects  avoided  by  far  inferior 
writers  may  be  detected  in  all  his  productions,  but  his  merits 
are  of  first-rate  order. 

Jan  Antonisz,  or  Antonides  van  der  Goes,  who  belongs  not 
only  to  Venders  time,  but  also  to  his  school,  having  been 
his  friend  and  pupil,  was  gifted  with  great  power  of  imagina- 
tion, and  his  '  ijstroom'  is  considered  one  of  the  best  de- 
scriptive poems  in  the  language.  Of  his  two  friends  Dirk 
Buysero  and  Jan  Pluymer,  the  former  was  rather  the  patron 
of  literature  than  a  writer  by  profession,  but  he  wrote  several 
dramatic  pieces ;  the  latter  was  director  of  the  theatre  at 
Amsterdam,  and  author  of '  Inez  de  Castro'  and  some  other 
tragedies. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  French 
literature  began  to  find  imitators,  and  for  a  short  time 
originality  was  checked.  Vollenhove,  another  literary 
friend  of  Vondel's,  author  of  the  sacred  poem  entitled 
the  'Kruistriomf  (or  Triumph  of  the  Cross)  and  of 
some  miscellaneous  poems  (1686),  was  still  living;  as 
was  likewise  Lucas  Rotgans,  who  had  produced  an  epic 
poem,  of  which  our  own  William  lU.  was  the  subject,  and 
two  tra^dies,  which  have  been  highly  extolled  by  Van 
Effen*  ^lizabe^  HoofinaUi  ori  acoordine  to  her  mairiiM 
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name,  Koolaert,  may  be  included  among  the  writers  of  this 
century,  having  been  born  in  1664.  This  lady  would  de- 
serve notice  were  it  only  as  one  of  the  most  learned  women 
not  only  of  her  own  but  of  almost  any  aze  or  country. 
In  her  sixteenth  year  she  made  translations  from  Anacreon 
and  Horace ;  and  was  so  well  skilled  in  Latin  as  to  compose 
several  poems  in  that  languac^  while  her  ability  in  her 
own  is  proved  by  that  entitled  the  •  Schowburg  der  Ver- 
woesting,'  in  which  she  eloauently  moralises  on  the  tran- 
sitoriness  of  all  worldly  granaeur,  and  of  which  the  versifi- 
cation is  no  less  smooth  and  flowing  than  the  ideas  and 
images  are  striking. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by 
the  productions  of  Van  Effen  and  those  of  Poot,  Hoogvlie^ 
Schim,  Feitama,  De  Marre,  Steenwijk,  and  Langendijk. 
Scarcely  to  any  one  is  the  prose  literature  of  Holland  more 
indebted  than  to  Justus  van  Efien,  who  has,  without  any 
great  exaggeration,  been  styled  the  Dutch  Addison,  not  only 
as  being  a  distinguished  essay-writer,  but  on  account  of  the 
terseness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  His  *  Hollandsche 
Spectator '  has  deservedly  taken  its  place  as  a  classical  work 
in  the  language,  as  a  model  both  of  style  and  correct  taste. 
Hubert  Corneliszoon  Poot  was  another  writer  of  much  ori- 
ginality and  talent,  and  obtained  great  popularity  by  his 
comic  poetical  tales,  which,  like  those  of  Wieland,  are  chiefly 
founded  upon  mythological  subjects.  Arnold  Hoogvliet,  on 
the  contrary,  took  a  higher  flight :  he  aspired  to  the  sacred 
epic,  and  took  for  his  subject  the  history  of  Abraham.  Not- 
withstanding its  defects,  this  poem  displays  genuine  talent ; 
the  versification  is  masterly,  and  many  of  the  descriptions 
and  other  passages  both  powerfully  and  finely  touched. 
He  had  also  previously  distinguished  himself  by  a  clever 
translation  of  Ovid's  *  Fasti.'  Hendrik  Schim  was  also  a 
writer  of  religious  poetry,  viz.  *  Bybel-poesie,'  1723 ;  '  Bijbel 
en  Zededichtn,'  1726;  and  *  Heerlijkheid  van  Christus,' 
1731,  &c.  If  not  gifted  with  superior  talent,  Sybrand  Fei- 
tama  was  a  poet  of  most  extroardinary  patience  and  per- 
severance, for  he  spent  upwards  of  thirty  years  upon  his 
translation  of  F6n6lon*s  *  Telemachus '  into  verse,  and  full 
twenty  more  on  that  of  the  '  Henriade.*  In  his  own  day 
his  reputation  was  very  considerable,  nor  was  it  wholly  unde- 
served, for  he  certainly  did  much  towards  perfecting  the 
mechanical  part  of  poetry.  He  also  produced  two  tragedies, 
'  Titus  Vespasianus,'  and  *  Romulus,'  besides  translations 
of  eleven  others  from  the  French,  of  which  language  he  was 
a  great  admirer. 

Jan  de  Marre,  a  seaman  by  profession,  who,  upon  his 
return  from  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1731,  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  public  buildings  at  Amster- 
dam, contributed  to  the  Dutch  stage  one  of  its  best  and 
most   popular  tragedies,   namely,   *  Jacoba  van  Beijeren.* 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  in  six  books  entitled  '  Batavia,*  be- 
sides a  variety  of  miscellaneous  pieces.    Peter  Boddaert,  a 
jurisconsult,    antiquary,  and  secretary  to  the   admiralty, 
obtained  repute  as  a  writer  of  religious  and  moral  poetry, 
and  also  adapted  Crebillon's  *  Thyestes  *  to  the  Dutch  stage. 
Frans  von  Steenwijk,  the  pupil  of  Feitaroa,  published  in 
1748  his  religious  heroic  poem  of  *  Gideon,'  the  plan  of 
which  is  greatly  superior  to  the  execution,  if  we  except  the 
style  and  versification.    Almost  about  the  same  time,  viz. 
1752,  another  poem  of  the  same  class,  on  the  subject  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  was  produced  by  Frederick  Duim,  who  also 
wrote  several  pieces  of  religious  poetry.    Peter  Langendijk, 
originally  a  damask- weaver  by  trade,  was  one  of  the  principal 
comic  dramatic  writers  of  this  period ;  and  that  he  possessed 
a  natural  genius  for  comedy  can  hardly  be  denied,  when  it 
is  known  that  his  *Don  Quixote,'  which  is  still  a  stock- 
piece  of  the  Dutch  stage,  was  composed  by  him  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  though  afterwards  considerably  improved.    His 
•  Alexander  the  Great,'  in  which  a  countryman  is  served  as 
Christopher  Sly  was,  and  made  to  believe,  on  waking,  that 
he  is  the  Macedonian  hero,  is  highly  comic,  though  de- 
fective from  its  want  of  interest  in  the  plot    He  also  wrote 
several  humourous  poems  and  parodies— rather  coarse  in 
taste,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  '^neas  in  his  Sundav 
Coat.'  Dirk  Smits,  author  of  an  excellent  imitation  of  Pope  s 
*Eloisa  to  Abelard.'  was,  if  not  a  forcible,  a  pleasing  poet  in 
his  original  compositions,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  lyric 
class.  His  friend  Adrian  van  der  Vliet  wrote  pastoral  poetry. 

Coming  to  those  who,  for  convenience  sake,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  another  generation,  for  some  of  them  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  been  introduced  above,  we  have  now 
to  pass  in  review  the  writers  who  fall  within  the  latter  half , 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  reserving '  till  afterwards  such 
as  have  distinguished  themselves  chiefly  in  the  present 
The  first  names  to  be  mentioned  are  those  of  William  and 
Onno  van  Haren,  two  brothers  of  noble  family,  whose  pro- 
ductions make  an  epoch  in  the  poetical  literature  of  their 
country,  by  their  originality  and  spirit,  which  stamp  them  as 
of  a  quite  difl*erent  class  from  the  school  of  Feitama.  The 
•  Friso '  of  WiUiam  van  Haren  is  a  romantic  epoposia,  founds 
upon  old  chronicles  and  legends  of  Friesland,  and  full  of  ad- 
ventures, the  scene  of  which  commences  in  India.  This  poem 
has,  with  many  defects,  many  striking  beauties  also,  many 
interesting  scenes  and  episodes,  much  graphic  description, 
and  further  contains  many  noble  sentiments  and  moral  re* 
flections.  William  van  Haren  also  distinguished  himself  as 
a  lyric  poet ;  but  considerable  as  his  talents  were,  they  were 
greatly  surpassed  by  those  of  his  brother.  Onno  Zweier  van 
Haren  filled,  at  various  times,  many  high  posts  in  the  state, 
but  his  highest  title  to  fame  now  rests  upon  his  'Geuxen' 
(first  published  in  1769,  under  the  title  of  *  Het  Vaderland'X 
which  is  not  so  much  an  epic  as  a  cycle  of  national  poems 
celebrating  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Upon  the  whole,  this  production  is  the  chef-d'oBuvre 
of  the  Dutch  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  one  of  which  was  edited  with  a 
volume  of  commentaries,  by  Bilderdijk,  in  1826.  Lucretia 
Wilhelmina  van  Merken,  or  Madame  yvm  Winter,  the  most 
distinguished  female  poet  of  the  century,  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  her  *  David '  and  her  *  Germanicus,*  the  latter  of 
which  w  said  by  De  Vries  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  other, 
while  a  contrary  opinion  is  expressed  by  Van  Kampen,  who 
remarks  that  there  is  more  of  poetic  power  in  the  touches  of 
Tacitus.  Her  husband  Nicolaas  Simon  van  Winter  was 
also  a  poet  of  considerable  ability,  who  published  a  collec- 
tion of  fables  and  other  pieces,  two  tragedies,  and  'De 
Jaargetyden'  (1769),  an  imitation  of  Thomson's  'Seasons.* 

Like  Madame  van  Winter,  Jan  Nomsz  attempted  epic, 
choosing  for  his  hero  William  I.,  but  with  inferior  success: 
in  his  tragedies  he  displayed  more  talent  His  '  Ledige 
Uuren'  (Leisure  Hours)  establish  Lucas  Trip's  claim  to  notice 
as  a  writer  of  religious  and  moral  poetry ;  in  which  class  of 
subjects  his  friend  Johannes  Eusebius  Voet  (who  was  by 
profession  a  physician)  likewise  distinguished  himself. 

If  we  could  here  speak  of  him  as  fully  as  be  merits,  Bellamy 
would  detain  us  for  some  time,  for  he  was  not  only  a  genuine 
poet,  but  he  gave  a  firesher  and  more  energetic  tone  to  Dutch 
literature,  and  was  almost  the  very  first  who  ventured  to 
shake  off  rhyme.  Admiration  of  his  genius  is  not  lessened 
by  knowing  that  until  rescued  from  that  situation  by  the 
liberality  of  other  patrons,  who  took  the  charge  of  his 
education,  he  was  originally  apprenticed  to  a  baker ;  or  that 
what  he  actually  did  was  only  the  promise  of  what  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  when  scarcely  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  Bellamy's  is  perhaps  the  only  poetry  which 
the  Grermans  have  transplanted  from  the  literature  of  Hol- 
land into  their  own. 

About  the  same  time  that  his  country  lost  the  no  less 
amiable  than  highly  gifted  Bellamy,  it  also  lost,  in  the 
Baroness  Cornelia  Juliana  De  Lannoy,  an  accomplished 
woman,  whose  tragedies  are  extolled  by  De  Vries  as  very 
superior  to  any  similar  productions  by  her  contemporaries. 
Kastelyn,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in 
chemistry,  distinguished  himself  also  in  poetry,  especially  by 
his  didactic  poem  called  *Geloof  aan  de  Voorzienigheid* 
(Trust  in  Providence),  in  which  there  is  a  tone  of  tender  me- 
lancholy and  resignation  that  recommends  it  to  those  who, 
like  himself,  have  been  schooled  in  affliction.  Of  Nieuw- 
land  [Nieuwland]  we  shall  here  only  observe  that  he  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  Bellamy,  while  ho  resembled  him  in 
many  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  its  premature  end  not 
excepted.  His  poetical  talents  constitute  but  a  small  share 
of  van  Alphen's  claim  to  fame,  for  as  a  moralist,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  critic,  he  was  no  less  distinguished.  Admi- 
rable in  themselves,  his  Cantatas  have  the  further  merit  of 
being  the  first  productions  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  and 
are  still  unrivalled  in  it. 

The  two  attached  friends  Elizabeth  Bekker  (Wolff)  and 
Agatha  Deken,  both  of  whom  died  on  the  same  day,  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  who  introduced  the  modern  novel  into 
Holland,  their  productions  of  which  class  were  eminently 
successful,  and  some  of  them  were  translated  into  German. 
Petronilla  Moens  was  another  female  author  in  the  same 
branch  of  literature,  but  she  nossessed  less  truth  to  nature. 
In  the  drama  and  likewise  in  nistory  and  bioi 
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Stijl  was  a  popular  writer,  more  especially  in  the  last-men- 
tioned class  of  composition.  Peter  Leonard  van  de  Kasteele, 
the  pensionary  of  Haarlem,  and  Van  Alphen*s  friend,  showed 
considerable  poetical  talent,  both  by  nis  orip^inal  compo- 
sitions, chiefly  on  religious  and  devotional  subiects,  and  bis 
translations  from  Klopstock  and  Wieland,  besides  his  version 
of  Ossian  in  hexameter  verse.  As  a  humourous  and  satiric 
writer,  Arend  Fokke  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  language, 
and  is  styled  by  Van  Kampen  the  Callot  and  Hogarth  of 
Dutch  literature,  a  distinction  to  which  he  is  well  entitled 
by  his  'Boertige  Reize'  (Comic  Journev  through  Europe), 
his '  Ironical  Comic  Dictionary,*  &c. ;  while  his '  Catechisms 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,*  in  11  vols.,  show  him  to  have 
been  also  a  man  of  solid  and  extensive  information. 

Rhynvis  Feith,  Helmers,  and  Bilderdijk,  are  writers  of 
whom  any  country  might  be  proud.  Both  as  a  poet  and 
as  a  critic,  Feith  is  entitled  to  admiration.  His  *  Grave  * 
(which  first  appeared  in  1792,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German),  is  a  masterly  production,  with  equal  beauties 
and  perhaps  fewer  defects  than  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts.' 
His  «  Thirza,' •  Lady  Jane  Grey,'  and  *  liiea  de  Castro/ 
exhibit  his  powers  as  a  tragic  poet ;  while  his  *  Letters,' 
his  *  Essay  on  Heroic  Poetry,'  &c.  place  him  in  a  high 
rank  as  a  prose  writer.  Helmers,  a  merchant  by  profession, 
affords  a  striking  proof  that  the  pursuits  of  commerce  are 
not  uncongenial  to  or  incompatible  with  those  of  hterature 
and  taste,  since,  apart  from  their  other  merits,  his  poems 
breathe  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  and  are 
replete  with  striking  ideas  and  imagery.  Of  Bilderdijk, 
one  whose  varied  powers  exhibited  themselves  with  equal 
success  upon  the  most  opposite  subjects,  to  attempt  to 
speak  here  appears  almost  an  injustice,  since  we  have 
no  space  even  to  particularise  any  of  his  numerous  pro- 
ductions, except  it  be  to  express  regret  that  so  fine  a 
poem  as  his  *  Ondergane  der  eersten  Wereld*  (the  De- 
struction of  the  first  World)  should  never  have  been  con- 
tinued beyond  the  fifth  book.  Kinker,  who,  though  born  in 
1 764,  is,  we  believe,  yet  living,  is  another  excellent  poet,  and 
has  produced  admirable  translations  of  Schiller's  'Maid  of 
Orleans '  and  *  Ladv  Jane  Grey.'  Loots,  Loorjes,  Tollens, 
Immerzeel,  Van  Hall,  Da  Costa,  Van  Lennep,  all  of  them 
still  or  till  very  lately  living,  are  writers  who  do  honour  to 
the  literature  of  their  country,  which  has  recently  lost  in  Van 
Kampen  its  historian,  one  to  whose  labours  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article, 
or  rather  which  is  here  merely  pointed  at.  To  those  who 
care  for  more  than  the  necessarily  imperfect  outline  of  the 
subject  here  presented  to  them,  we  can  recommend  Van 
Kam  pen's  '  Beknopte  Geschiedenis  der  Letteren,*  &c.  as  a 
most  interesting  guide  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
Netherlands ;  nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  the  literature 
alone,  but  takes  a  view  of  all  that  his  countrymen  have 
achieved  in  every  branch  of  science;  and  if  territorial  ex- 
tent, and  we  may  add  population,  can  be  taken  as  a  standard 
in  such  matters,  the  Netherlands  have  certainly  contributed 
infinitely  more  than  their  share  towards  the  general  civili- 
zation and  enlightenment  of  Europe. 

The  table  here  appended,  which  might  have  been  made 
much  more  complete,  will  be  useful  as  a  chronological  map, 
Avherein  are  supplied,  as  far  as  authority  for  them  could  be 
found,  those  dates  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  brief 
historical  sketch.  It  is  arranged  according  to  the  dates  of 
the  deaths. 

Born.  Died. 


Brederode 

1585 

1618 

Roemer-Visscher 

1620 

Kamphiy'zen 

Groot,  Huig  de  (Grotius) 

1583 

1626 
1645 

Hooft,  Pet.  Ck)rn. 

1581 

1647 

Roemer-Visscher,  Maria 

1594 

1649 

Anna 

1584 

1651 

Heinse,  Dan.     (Heinsius) 

1580 

1655 

Brune,  Jan  de 

1585 

1658 

Cats,  Jacob 

1577 

1660 

Van  der  Veen 

1660 

Dekker,  Jeremias      . 

1610 

1666 

Anslo,  Reinier 

1622 

1669 

VondeU  Joost  van 

1587 

1679 

Antonides  von  der  Groes,  Jan 

1647 

1684 

Brandt,  Gerard 

1626 

1685 

Huygens,  Constantme 

1596 

1686 

Broekhuizen,  Jan 

1649 

1707 

Vollenhove,  Jan 

1631 

1708 

Boni.' 

Die4. 

1645 

1710 

1689 

1733 

1684 

1735 

1687 

1735 

1695 

1742 

1702 

1752 

1694 

1760 

1696 

1763 

1694 
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1772 

1778 

1710 

1713 

1779 

1779 

1702 

1780 

1738 

1782 

1712 

1783 

1758 

1786 

1750 

1793 

1764 

1794 

1722 

1718 

1795 

1718 

1801 

1746 

1803 

1738 

1804 

1804 

1731 

1804 

1811 

1755 

1812 

1753 

1764 

1813 

1753 

1756 

1813 

1839 

1764 

1764 

1762 

1780 

Rotgans,  Lucas 

Poot,  Hubert  Corn.   • 

Van  Effen,  Justus     . 

HoQgvliet,  Arnold     . 

Schim,  Hendrik        « 

Smits,  Dirk  • 

Boddaert,  Peter 

Marre,  Jan  do 

Feitama,  Sybrand 

Steenwijk,  Frans 

Voet,  J.  Eusebius 

Van  Haren,  Willem 

Onno     . 

Nomsz,  Jan  • 

Van  der  Vlict 

De  Lannoy,  Jul.  Cornelia 

Trip,  Luoas 

Bellamy,  Jacob 

Kasteleyn  , 

Nieuwland,  Peter     . 
(Van  Merken,  Lucretia 
(Van  Winter 

Bakker,  Huizinga 

Van  Alphen 

Bekker,  Eliz. 

Deken,  Agatha 

Stijl,  Simon 

Kasteele,  Pet  Leon. 

Fokke,  Arend  • 

Feith,  Rhynvis 

Helmers,  Jan  Fred. 

Moens,  PetronilU 

Bilderdijk.  WiU. 

Van  Kampen 

Loots,  Cornelius        « 

Kinker,  Johan 

Looses,  Adrian         « 

Tollens.  Hendrik  CJorn. 
NETSCHER.  CASPAR,  was  bom  in  1619,  at  Heidel 
berg,  from  which  place  his  family  removed  to  Arnheim.  In 
this  city  he  was  adopted  by  Dr.TuUekens,  a  rich  physiciaii, 
who  placed  him  first  under  Koster,  a  painter  of  poultry  and 
dead  game,  and  afterwards  under  Gherard  Terburg,  at  De- 
venter.  He  afterwards  set  out  on  his  travels,  intending  to 
pass  some  time  in  Italy,  but  he  got  no  farther  than  Sok- 
deaux,  where  be  married,  and  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest 
son,  in  1661,  returned  to  Holland  and  settled  at  the  Hague. 
C.  Netscher  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  Dutch 
school  on  a  small  scale.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  a 
numerous  family  obliged  him  to  devote  a  considerable  Por- 
tion of  his  time  to  portrait-painting,  in  which  he  acquired 
great  reputation,  though  he  had  talents  for  hieher  depart- 
ments of  the  art.  His  most  admired  works  are  nis  Conver- 
sation pieces.  His  colouring  is  true  to  nature.  He  was  a 
perfect  master  of  chiaroscuro  ;  his  touch  is  extremely  deli- 
cate; above  all,  he  is  remarkable  fi^r  his  skill  in  represent- 
ing linen,  white  satin,  silks,  and  velvet,  the  draperies  of 
which  are  cast  in  large  and  elegant  folds.  AH  the  acoei- 
series,  the  furniture,  ornaments,  Turkey  carpets,  &c.,  are 
painted  with  inimitable  truth  and  minuteness,  but  still  they 
do  not  divert  attention  from  the  figures,  with  which  they 
form  a  delightfully  harmonious  whole.  King  Charles  II.  in- 
vited  him  to  London,  but  he  declined  that  honour,  preiferring 
the  enjoyment  of  an  established  reputation  in  his  own 
country.    Ho  died  ip  1684,  agedTorty-three  years. 

Theodore  NeUcher,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  bom  in  1661, 
was  his  father's  disciple.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  twenty  years,  highly  esteemed,  and 
acquiring  considerable  wealth  by  possessing  the  happy  art 
of  taking  an  agreeable  likeness*  He  was  employed  to  paiat 
a  vast  number  of  portraits  of  the  principal  persons  about 
the  court,  especially  the  ladies. 

In  1715  he  came  to  l^ndon  as  paymaster  of  the  Dutch 
forces,  and  was  introduced  to  the  court  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker.  Ife  remained  in  England  six  years,  and  acquired 
large  sums  of  money  by  his  painting.  After  his  return  to 
the  Hague  he  lost  ^  considerable  sum  through  some  de- 
ficiency in  his  accounts,  and  retired  in  disgust  to  Hultt, 
where  he  died  in  1732. 

Constantino  Netscher,  the  second  son  of  Caspar,  bom  in 
1670,  closely  imitated  the  style  of  his  father,  many  of  whose 
portraits  he  copied  in  order  to  form  his  J^an^ibat  lie  did  not 
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neglMt  the  ttudy  of  nature.  He  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence,  and  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  duke  of 
Portland,  whose  portrait  he  had  taken,  to  go  with  him  to 
Bngland,  but  he  was  too  infirm  to  undertake  the  voyage, 
being  seTorely  afflicted  with  the  |ravel,  which  at  last  earned 
him  off,  in  172^  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years. 

NETTLE,  a  name  applied  to  various  plants.  The  true 
Nettles  are  various  species  of  the  ^enus  Urtica,  well  known 
for  their  stinging  properties,  which  are  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  an  acrid  poisonous  secretion,  that  in  some  Indian 
species  iM  so  danserous  as  to  cause  excruciating  pain  and 
even  death.  DoEtd-nettles  are  species  of  Lamium,  monope- 
talous  plants  belonging  to  LabiatSB,  and  wholly  inert.  The 
Nettle-trees  belong  to  the  genus  Celti^  also  destitute  of 
stinging  properties,  but  having  leaves  resembling  those  of 
some  kinos  of  Urtica. 

Notwithstanding  the  acridity  of  the  true  Nettles,  they 
are,  when  young,  used  for  food,  after  being  boiled,  and  form 
a  ikvourite  and  wholesome  ingredient  in  the  spring-broth  of 
the  country-people  in  many  parts  of  England,  especially  in 
Yorkshire.  They  also  yield  a  tough  fibre  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp ;  one  of  the  species  is  indeed 
named  Urtim  cartnabinoi  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance 
to  Cannabis,  or  hemp,  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

NEUBECK,  VALERIUS  WILHELM,  born  at  Am- 
Stadt  in  Thuringia,  January  21,  1765,  studied  at  Gottingen 
and  Jena,  at  which  latter  university  he  took  his  desree  as 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  practised  first  at  Liegnitz,ana  after- 
wards at  Steinau.  His  only  professional  production  was 
his  thesis  'De  Natatione  frigida,  magno  SaniUtis  Pressidio  ;* 
it  being  as  a  poet  that  he  acquired  his  literary  reputation, 
chiefly  however  by  his  didactic  poem  entitled  '  Die  Gresund* 
brunnen'  (or  Mineral  Springs),  a  production  that  has  been 
greatly  extolled  by  Schlegel  as  the  very  best  that  had  then 
appeared  in  the  language,  enriched  with  admirable  descrip- 
tions and  imagery,  and  one  in  which  the  German  hexameter 
verse  is  treat^  with  the  greatest  ability.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Breslau,  in  1795,  and  in  1798  a  splendid  folio 
edttioa  of  it  apdeared  at  Leipzig.  Among  his  other  produc- 
tions is  a  translation  of  Dr.  F.  Sayer's  '  Dramatic  Sketches 
of  the  Antient  Northern  Mythology,*  and  several  contribu- 
tions, both  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  various  literary  journals. 

NEUBURGv  sometiibes  caUed  NEUENBIJRG,  is  a 
well-built  town  in  Uie  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
agreeably  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Danube,  and  op- 
posite to  an  island  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
oridge.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  large  handsome 
palace,  which  contains  the  great  hall,  with  a  collection  of 
antient  armour ;  a  college,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits ; 
a  rich  library,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  a  gymnasium, 
extensive  barracks,  the  church  of  St  Peter,  with  a  wonder- 
working image  of  the  Virgin,  two  other  churches,  an  hospital, 
and  an  orphan  asylum.  Pfeuburg  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  circle  and  the 
town.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  6000  in  number,  have 
considerable  breweries  and  distilleries,  a  manufactory  of 
earthenware,  and  a  flourishing  trade.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  royal  country-seats  of  Grunau  and  Petzelheim, 
the  royal  stud  at  Rothenfeld^  and,  near  the  village  of  Un- 
terhaus^n,  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Latour 
d*Auvergne,  *  the  first  grenadier  of  the  French  army,'  who 
lost  his  life  there,  by  the  wound  of  a  lance,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1800.  Neubuig  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
palsgrave,  and  the  capital  of  the  antient  principality  of  Nen- 
borg,  called  also  the  yo  Ager  palatinate,  which,  in  i  794,  con- 
sisted of  several  detached  portions,  amounting  together  to 
1050  square  miles,  with  96,586  inhabitants,  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics.  It  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  136,000  florins.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  silteenth  century  it  was  allotted  to  a 
separate  line  (^pal0graves,which  was  divided  into  the  branches 
of  Neubur^  and  Sulzbaoh.  The  elder  line,  that  of  Neuburg, 
succeeded  m  1685  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  and  became 
extinct  in  1742,  on  which  the  younger  branch  of  Sulzbach 
inherited  both  the  principality  of  Neuburg  and  the  electorate. 

There  are  several  other  towns,  of  less  importance,  of  the 
same  name  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

NEUFCHATEAU.    [Vosoxs.] 

NfiUPCHATEL.    [Seine  Inperieurb.] 

NEUFChXtEL  (generally  written  NeueMtek  but 
called  Neuenburg  by  the  Germans),  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
titoated  in  the  Jura  moantaim^  whidi  hsn  form  teveiml 


parallel  narrow  ndges  running  in  the  direction  of  north-easf 
to  south-west,  and  separated  by  elevated  longitudinal  val- 
leys. The  greatest  length  of  the  canton  is  about  thirty-one 
miles,  from  the  Yerridres,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  on  the 
road  from  Pontarlier  to  Neufchfitel,  to  Le  Pasquier  at  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  Yal  de  Ruz,  on  the  road  to  the 
Val  dlmier,  in  the  canton  of  Bern ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  lake  to  the  river  Doubs,  on  the  French  frontier, 
is  about  thirteen  miles  direct  distance.  Its  area  is  reckoned 
at  about  250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
French  department  of  Doubs,  the  river  Doubs  forming  the 
boundary  along  dhe  part  of  the  line ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Canton  do  Vaud,  on  the  east  by  the  lake  of  Neufchfitel,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  canton  of  Bern.  The  canton  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  regions:  1,  the  '  Vignobles,'  being 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  the  level  of  which  is  1 400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  lower  hills  which  rise  immediately  above, 
and  are  planted  chiefly  with  vines;  2,  the  '  Vallon,' or 
the  two  fine  valleys,  Val  de  Travers  and  Val  de  Ruz,  which 
run  between  two  parallel  ridges  of  the  Jura,  and  rise 
firom  2000  to  2400  feet  above  the  sea ;  they  produce  corn, 

Sulse^  and  fruits ;  3,  the  '  Montagnes,'  or  highlands  of  the 
ura,  nearer  to  France,  consisting  of  some  naked  and  some 
wooded  ridges,  with  high  bleak  valleys  intervening,  which 
are  known  by  the  names  of  La  Chaux  de  Fond,  Lode, 
Chaux  du  milieu.  La  Brevine,  and  La  Sagne;  they  are 
neariy  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  produce  little  else  thsm 
grass,  but  have  become  the  seat  of  manufacturing  industry, 
especially  watchmaking  and  jewellery.  The  highest  sum- 
mits in  the  canton  of  Neufchdtel  rise  to  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  their  visible  elevation,  as  seen  from  the 
neighbouring  valleys,  is  not  striking,  the  whole  country 
being  highland. 

Neariy  one  half  of  the  surface  consists  of  pasture-land  or 
artificial  meadows;  one-eighth  is  arable  land,  another 
eighth  is  forest,  and  about  5000  acres  are  planted  with  vines. 
The  wines  of  Neufchdtel  are  the  best  in  Switzerland ;  the 
red  wine  of  Cortaiilod  is  equal  to  good  Burgundy.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  wine  are  exported.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and 
making  of  cheese  constitute  two  other  important  branches  of 
rural  industry.  According  to  recent  returns  there  are  about 
16,000  head  of  large  cattle,  7500  sheep,  7200  goats,  and 
2200  horses  and  mules.  Honey  is  made  in  considerable 
quantity. 

The  population  of  the  canton  in  1837  amounted  to 
58,616,  of  whom  14,534  were  natives  of  other  parts  of  Switz- 
erland, and  3214  strangers  fh>m  other  countries.  Neuf 
ehdtel  is  one  of  the  few  countries  where  foreigners  enjoy 
the  same  protection  and  security  as  the  natives,  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws  without  distinction  of  country  or  religion, 
and  can  form  a  settlement  and  purchase  property ;  they  do 
not  however  possess  all  the  rights  of  citizens  unless  they 
become  naturalized,  which  is  easily  effected.  Of  this 
population  about  10,000  are  employed  in  agriculture,  7000 
are  watchmakers,  and  between  3000  and  4000  are  employed 
in  cotton  and  linen  manufactories.  The  women,  especially 
in  the  Val  de  Triivers,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
lace.  The  common  trades,  such  as  those  of  carpenters, 
masons, bakers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  are  chiefly  carried  on 
by  foreigners,  as  the  natives  prefer  emoloying  themselves  in 
watchmaking  and  other  ingenious  inaustry.  The  religion 
of  the  people  is  the  Protestant  Calvin  ist,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  2000  Catholics,  who  live  chiefly  in  the  district 
of  Landerou.  The  language  is  French,  which  is  spoken 
cokrectly  by  educated  people,  but  the  country-people  speak 
various  patois  resembling  those  of  their  neighbours  of 
Franche  Comt6  and  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 

NeiifchBtel,  the  capital,  is  built  partlv  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake  and  partly  on  two  hills  divided  by  the  river  Seyon, 
which  comes  from  the  Val  de  Ruz.  It  contains  667  houses 
and  6300  inhabitants.  On  one  of  the  two  hills  is  the  castle, 
which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  near  it  the 
eathedral,  which  dates  from  the  tenth,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  antient  counts  of  Neufchfttel,  and  of  Farel, 
who  established  the  Reformation  at  Neufch&tel.  In  the 
lower  town  are  the  hdtel-de-ville,  or  town-house,  which  Is 
verv  handsome,  and  the  hospital  for  the  burgesses,  the 
orphan  asylum,  the  hospital  founded  in  1810  by  Pour  tales 
the  wealthy  merchant,  and  a  fine  college,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1835,  and  contains  a  public  library  and  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  The  lower  town,  generally  speaking,  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  when  seen  from  the 
kke.  Nemfohfttel  has  several  elementary  schools,  a  savings* 
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bank,  an  insurance  company,  a  bible  society,  and  a  mission- 
ary society.  There  is  no  other  town  of  any  importance  in 
the  canton,  but  there  are  many  large  villages,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Locle  and  La  Chaux  do  Fond  contain  a  great 
number  of  scattered  habitations  occupied  by  manufac- 
turers. 

Neufchdtel  is  a  principality  of  which  the  king  of  Prussia, 
as  representative  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  is  the  sove- 
reign prince,  but  it  has  a  representative  assembly  or  legis- 
lative body  consisting  of  eighty-five  members,  of  whom 
seventy-five  are  returned  by  the  electors  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  ten  are  named  by  the  prince.  Tkey  are  appointed 
for  six  years.  All  the  native  or  naturalized  subjects  of  Neuf- 
chStel  who  are  twenty- two  years  of  age,  and  not  paupers  or 
bankrupts,  are  electors.  The  candidates  for  the  legislative 
body  must  be  possessed  of  landed  or  house  property  of  the 
value  of  1000  francs.  The  laws  are  proposed  by  the  executive, 
and  also  by  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  king  or 
his  representative  gives  or  refuses  his  sanction  to  the  bills 
which  have  passed  the  legislature.  All  the  ofiicers  in  the 
administration  must  be  natives,  except  the  governor,  who  is 
generally  a  Prussian  officer  of  rank,  and  receives  a  salary 
of  10,000  francs  annually.  The  civil  list  of  the  prince 
amounts  to  70,000  francs. 

The  county  of  Neufchfitel  was  a  fief  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  it  had  its  line  of  counts  until  a.d.  1288, 
when  it  passed  into  the  house  of  Chalons,  from  which  it 
came  into  that  of  Longueville.  Mary  duchess  of  Nemours, 
the  last  of  this  house,  dying  in  1707,  Frederic  I.,  king  of 
Prussia,  claimed  the  succession  as  heir  of  the  house  of 
ChSlons,  and  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates  of  the  county 
recognised  his  claim.  Bonaparte  obliged  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  surrender  NeufchStel  in  1806,  and  he  gave  it  to  General 
Berthier,  but  in  1814  the  county  returned  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
received  as  a  canton  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of  which 
it  had  already  been  for  a  long  time  an  ally. 

The  Lake  qf  Neufchcitel,  called  abo  the  Lake  of  Yver- 
dun,  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  about  five  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth ; 
but  it  is  much  narrower  in  its  southern  part,  being  not 
quite  two  miles  wide  near  the  town  of  Yverdun,  which 
is  at  its  south-west  extremity.  Its  greatest  depth  to- 
wards the  middle  is  about  400  feet.  Its  feeders  are,  1, 
the  river  Orbe  from  the  south-west,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  Jura,  and  crosses  a  great  part  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud ; 
2,  the  Broie,  which  comes  from  the  lake  of  Morat  in  the 
canton  of  Friburg ;  3,  the  Reuse,  which  flows  from  the 
Val  de  Travers  in  the  canton  of  NeufchStel;  and  4,  the 
Seyon,  which  comes  from  the  Val  de  Ruz,  also  in  the  same 
canton.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  of  NeufchStel  is  the  Thiele 
at  the  north-east  extremity,  which  carries  its  waters  into 
the  neighbounng  lake  of  Bienne,  from  whence  there  is  an 
outlet  into  the  river  Aar.  [Bienne.]  The  lake  of  NeufchStel 
abounds  with  fish.  A  steam-boat  of  20-horse  power  plies 
on  this  lake,  and  proceeds  also  by  the  Thiele  into  that  of 
Bienne  as  far  as  the  town  of  that  name,  and  occasionally  it 
also  ascends  by  the  Broie  into  the  lake  of  Morat.  The 
country  lying  between  the.se  three  lakes  is  called  Seeland, 
and  is  mostly  low,  and  in  seasons  of  great  floods  part  of  it 
is  inundated,  so  as  to  form  only  one  lake.  This  was  the 
case  in  1816.  The  basin  of  the  lake  of  NeufchStel  belongs 
to  the  water-system  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  divided  from  that 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva  by  the  ridge  called  Jorat,  which  runs 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  through  the  centre  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud.  The  level  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel  is 
nearly  200  feet  above  that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  (Leresche, 
Dictionnaire  Gcogryohique  de  la  Suisse,) 

NEUHAUS  (in  Bohemian,  Gindrzichu  Hradecz)  is  a 
well-built  town  in  the  circle  of  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  68  miles 
south-south-east  of  Prague.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  lord- 
ship belonging  to  Count  Czerny,  whose  palace  is  a  very 
magnificent  edifice.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
Bohemia;  a  gymnasium,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits;  a  school ;  and  extensive  manufactories  of  woollens, 
linen,  "paper,  and  playing-cards.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  suburbs  amounts  to  nearly  6000.  A  great  part 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1801.  Fine  topazes 
are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

NEUHOFF,  THEODOR  VON,  known  at  one  time  as 
King  Theodore,  a  German  adventurer,  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  counts  of  La  Mark  in  Westphalia.    His  father  was  an 


officer  in  the  French  service,  and  he  hinlself  obtained  i 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Alsace.  Uo 
afterwards  went  to  Spain,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Car- 
dinal Alberoni,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  Spanish  service.  In  Spain  he  married  a  lady  of 
honour  of  the  queen,  whom  he  deserted,  and  carried  off  her 
jewels.  He  then  travelled  through  various  countries 
under  different  names  and  titles,  Sweden,  Holland,  Italy, 
and  at  last  was  put  in  prison  for  debt  at  Leghorn.  On 
coming  out  of  prison,  he  met  with  several  Corsioan  leaders, 
among  the  rest  with  the  canon  Orticoni,  who  had  known 
him  at  Genoa  in  1 732,  and  he  proposed  to  undertake  the 
cause  of  the  Corsicans,  who  were  then  at  war  with  the 
Grenoese ;  he  spok^  of  his  high  connections  and  his  means 
of  being  useful  in  various  ways.  The  Corsicans  were  then 
in  the  predicament  of  drowning  men  catching  at  stra^^. 
Orticoni  believed  or  seemed  to  believe  the  adventurer,  and 
promised  to  use  his  influence  to  have  him  named  king  of 
Corsica,  on  condition  that  he  should  first  bring  substantial 
assistance  to  his  countrymen.  Neuhoff  upon  this  sailed  for 
Tunis,  where  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bey  to  lend 
him  arms  and  ammunition,  promising  him  in  return  the 
exclusive  trade  of  the  island  and  a  station  there  for  his 
piratical  vessels.  The  Bey  entered  into  his  views,  and  gave 
him  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  four  thousand  muskets,  with 
ammunition,  shoes,  corn,  and  about  ten  tliousand  gold 
sequins.  It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  how  Theodor  con- 
trived to  get  so  much  from  the  Moorish  chief,  but  the  fact  is 
authentic.  He  sailed  from  Tunis  on  board  an  English  vessel 
with  his  cargo  and  a  retinue  of  sixteen  persons,  including 
two  French  officers,  and  several  Turks,  and  arrived  on  tlie 
12th  of  March,  1736,  in  the  roads  of  Alesia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Corsica.  In  the  following  April  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Corsicans  elected  Theodor  for  their  king,  and  he 
swore  to  the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  new  kingdom 
which  was  then  proclaimed.  (Botta,  Stona  d^ Italia,  b.  42.) 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  briefly  told  under  Corsica.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  Theodor  died  in  London,  in  December, 
1756,  and  was  buried  in  St  Ann's  churchyard,  Westminster, 
where  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  records  the  singular 
events  of  his  life. 

NEUILLY.    [Seine.] 

NEUKIRCH,  BENJAMIN,  a  German  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur}',  was  bom  at  Reinke,  a  village  in  Silesia, 
March  27,  1665.  His  earlier  productions  partake  of  the 
bad  taste  which  stamps  that  period  of  German  literature ; 
yet  although  he  greatly  improved  after  his  literary  ac- 
quaintance with  Canitz  at  Berlin,  and  was  considered  a 
reformer  in  poetry  during  his  own  day,  he  possessed  few  oi 
the  requisites  that  recommend  a  writer  to  posterity.  Hence, 
though  deserving  a  notice  in  literary  history,  it  is  chletly 
on  account  of  having  contributed  to  bring  a  new  mode  of 
writing  into  vogue.  His  poetical  translation  of  Fen6lon's 
•  Telemachus  *  may  be  classed  with  the  Russian  one  of  Tre- 
diakovsky,  a  work  of  most  unenviable  celebrity  in  the  lan- 
guage to  which  it  belones.  His  best  productions  are  his 
satires  and  poetical  epistles.  He  died  at  Anspach,  August 
15,  1729,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 

NEUKIRCHEN  is  a  town  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland,  with 
a  population  of  1200  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are 
90  manufacturers  of  violins  and  violoncellos,  40  makers  of 
wooden  and  36  of  brass  wind-instruments,  above  30  manu- 
facturers of  catgut-strings,  and  45  makers  of  violin  bows, 
besides  many  other  persons  also  employed  in  making 
pegs,  bridges,  finger-boards,  &c.  They  have  made  in  one 
year  (including  the  village  of  Adorf)  6220  bundles  of 
violin  and  violoncello  strings,  241  dozen  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, 177  dozen  of  violin  bows,  109  dozen  of  violoncello- 
bows,  316  clarionets,  46  oboes,  522  flutes,  46  bassoons,  96 
octave  flutes,  12  piccolo  flutes,  13  basset-horns,  290  French 
horns,  172  trumpets,  17  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  214  post 
and  bugle  horns. 

NEURA'LGIA,  a  word  of  modern  origin  (derived  from 
vivpov,  a  *  nerve,'  and  oXyoc,  *pain*),  first  employed  by 
Chaussier  to  designate  a  certain  class  of  diseases  of  which 
the  characteristic  symptom  is  a  most  acute  pain  following 
the  course  of  a  nen'e  in  one  or  more  of  its  ramifications, 
subject  to  paroxysms  and  intermissions,  in  most  cases  un- 
attended by  eitner  heat,  redness,  or  swelling,  and  often 
without  anv  apparent  lesion  at  all. 

Although  from  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  affection  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  neuralgia  must  have  ex- 
isted in  all  ages,  still  (historically  speaking)  it  maybe  called 
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a  modern  disease,  as  the  flrst  distinct  description  of  it  that 
repossess  is  that  published  by  A ndr6,  a  surgeon  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  1756,  in  his  *Observ.  Prat,  sur  les  Maladies  de 
rUrdthre  '    He  however  had  only  met  with  one  species, 
viz.,  Neuralgia  Faciei,  which  he  called  '  Tic  Douloureux*,* 
a  name  which,  in  popular  language,  it  still  retains ;  but 
since  his  time  the  same  disease  (subject  only  to  certain  local 
modifications)  has  been  observed  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  probable  that  almost  every  organ  is  liable 
to  be  affected  by  it.    Cbaussier  has  enumerated  nine  species 
(of  which  the  three  first  are  merely  varieties  of  the  Neural- 
gia Faciei),  viz. .  1,  Neuralgia  Frontalis,  which  is  seated  in 
the  frontal  division  of  the  first  or  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
fifth  ptiir  of  cerebral  nerves.    The  pain  begins  at  the  supra- 
orbital ibramen,  and  extends  to  the  forehe^,  the  upper  eye- 
lid, the  eyebrow,  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the 
fece.     2,  Neuralgia  Suborbitalis,  which  occupies  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve,  or  second  division  of  the  fifth  pair. 
The  pain  begins  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  extends  to 
the  cheek,  the  upper  lip,  the  alee  nasi,  the  lower  eyelid,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  3,  Neuralgia  Maxillaris,  which 
is  seated  in  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  or  third  division  of 
the  fifth  pair.   The  pain  commences  at  the  mental  foramen, 
and  either  extends  to  the  chin  and  lip,  or  else  to  the  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  and  the  temple.   4,  Neuralgia 
IltO'Scroiaiis,  which  occupies  the  ilio-scrotal  nerve,  or  ex- 
ternal division  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  branches  given  off 
by  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  derived  from  the  first  lumbar 
nerve.     The  pain  commences  at  the  crista  ilii,  follows  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  extends  to  the  scrotum  and  the  testicle. 
5,  Neuralgia  Femora- Poplitealis,  which  is  seated  in  the 
great  sciatic  nerve.    The  pain  begins  over  the  sacrum,  or 
about  the  great  trochanter,  follows  the  course  of  the  nerve 
down  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  popliteal  space, 
and  thence  extends  alonjj  the  peroneal  nerve,  or  external 
division  of  the  great  sciatic,  to  the  outside  of  the  foot.     6, 
Neuralgia  Femoro-Prcpiibialis,  which  occupies  the  crural 
r\er\e,  given  off  by  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  derived  from  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.    The  pain  com- 
mences at  the  crural  arch,  extends  along*  the  anterior  and 
internal  part  of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  follows  the  course 
of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve,  one  of  the  deep-seated 
branches  of  the  crural,  to  the  inner  ankle  and  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot.     7,  Neuralgia  Plantaris,  which  is  seated  in  the 
external  and  internal  plantar  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve,  or  internal  division  of  the  great  sciatic.    The  pain 
begins  at  the  heel,  shoots  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  ex- 
tends sometimes  up  the  calf  of  the  leg  towards  the  knee.  8, 
Neuralgia   Cubito-Digitcdis,   which    occupies    the    ulnar 
nerve,  given  off  by  the  brachial  plexus,  and  derived  from 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves.    The 
pain  sometimes  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  nerve  along  the  ulnar  border 
of  the  fore-arm  to  its  termination  in  the  inside  of  the  mid- 
dle, the  ring,  and  the  little  fingers;  sometimes  only  part  of 
the  nerve  is  affected,  and  the  pain  is  confined  to  the  hu- 
merus, or  commences  at  the  elbow.     9,  *  Ncvralgies  Ano- 
males:  douleurs  ordinairement  chroniques,  dont  le  siege 
varie  h  Tinfini.'     Several  of  these  have  been  particularly 
described,  and  constitute  so  many  additional  distinct  spe- 
cies:— 1,  Otalgia  (described  by  M.  Itard),  which  is  seated 
in  the  chorda  tympani,  a  portion  of  the  vidian  nerve,  or  pos- 
terior branch  of  Meckers  ganglion ;  and  which  is  charac- 
terised by  an  acute  pain  following  the  course  of  this  nerve. 
2,  Neuralgia  Cervicalis  is  of  rare  occurrence :  M.  Bosquil- 
lon  has  observed  two  cases  after  opening  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  in  consequence  of  wounding  the  superficial  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus  formed  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  nerves ;  and  M.  Jolly  has 
met  with  another  after  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  side 
^f  the  neck.    3,  Neuralgia  Intercostalis  (first  described  by 
Siebold,  and  afterwards  by  Corvisart)  occupies  either  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  one  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  generally 

^*  The  raeaii*ni;  of  tnc  term '  Tie  DouIoureiLc'  nppears  to  be  rather  doubtful.  In 
the  •  Dictionaaire  de  Trevonx,'  the  won!  '  TYc*  w  said  to  mean,  first,  a  vicious 
trick  that  horse*  have  of  biting  the  manger ;  and  secondly, '  a  sort  of  convulsive 
movement  to  which  some  persons  are  subject.'  These  twitchings  not  being 
accompanied  with  paiii,  the  epithet  'donlonreux' was  added  to  distingubh 
those  in  nouralgin  from  every  other  sort.  Dr.  Good  however  considers  the 
word  •  /»c  •  to  bo  'an  ouomatopy,  or  sound  expressive  of  the  action  it  imparts.' 
The  •  Tic  Donlouronx'  is  called '  Dolor  crudans  Faciei,*  by  Fothergill ;  *  Tris- 
mus Maxillaris/  and  'Trismus  Duloriflcos/  by  Sauvages;  '  Prosopalgia,'  by 
Swadiaux;  'Neuralgia  Faciei,'  by  Good;  *  AutaJgia  Dolorosa,'  by  Young. 


in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax.  4,  Neuralgia  Cervico-Bra- 
chialis  (first  noticed  by  Professor  Fulci  of  Catana)  is  seated 
in  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  a  branch  furnished  by  the 
brachial  plexus.  The  pain  begins  at  the  anterior  and  inter- 
nal part  of  the  shoulder,  and  descends  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  to  the  wrist.  Sometimes  it  extends 
not  only  to  all  the  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  external,  and  then  becomes  con- 
founded with  the  following  species.  5,  Neuralgia  Musculo- 
Cuianealis  was  first  described  by  M.  Martinet,  and  occupies 
the  external  cutaneous  (or  muscido-cutaneous)  nerve,  another 
branch  derived  from  the  brachial  plexus.  The  pain  com- 
mences at  the  shoulder,  descends  along  the  anterior  external 
surface  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  as  far  as  the  wrist.  6, 
Neuralgia  Supra- Scapularis  was  also  first  described  by 
M.  Martinet,  and  is  seated  in  the  suprascapular  nerve, 
another  branch  given  oflf  from  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
pain  begins  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  passes  along 
its  posterior  surface,  and  sometimes  descends  along  the  ra- 
dial border  of  the  fore- arm  to  the  thumb  and  fore*  finger.  7, 
Neuralgia  Mammce,  first  described  by  Dr.  Good  as  consist- 
ing of  *  sharp,  lancinating  pains,  divaricating  fh>m  a  fixed 
point  in  the  breast,  and  Siooting  equally  down  the  course 
of  the  ribs  and  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow ;  the  breast  retaining 
its  natural  size,  complexion,  and  softness.'  8,  and  last. 
Neuralgia  qftfie  facial  nerve,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair,  about  the  existence  of  which  there  is  great  room  for 
doubt ;  for  as  this  is  a  nerve  of  motion  and  not  of  sensation, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  should  be  liable  to  be 
effected  by  a  disease  which  is  in  general  simply  and  purely 
painful.  However  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  deny  the  fact ; 
numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  disease  has 
(to  all  appearance)  been  seated  in  this  nerve,  and  several 
wherein  the  pain  has  not  only  followed  its  ramifications 
with  great  exactness,  but  has  also  been  attended  by  convul- 
sive twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  even  by  their  pa- 
ralysis. Dr.  Elliotson  (Cyclop,  qf  Pract.  Med.,  art.  'Neu- 
ralgia') admits  without  scruple  the  possibility  of  the  portio 
dura  being  affected  ;  Mr.  Cooper  {Diet,  qf  Pract.  Surg.)  in- 
serts this  species  as  the  fourth  division  of  the  Tic  Douloureux ; 
and  Dr.  Good  (Study  qf  Med.)  says  that  the  nerve  in  ques- 
tion *  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  affection  than  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  seem  to  be.'  But  Dr.  Rowland 
(Treat,  on  Neural^a,  1838)  is  still  inclined  to  *  doubt 
whether  this  nerve  is  capable  of  being  affected  with  neural- 
gia,' and  rests  his  opinion  partly  on  *  a  case  mentioned  by 
Thouret  (Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.,  t.  ii.).  where  the 
pains  apparently  followed  the  ramifications  of  the  portio 
dura,  commencing  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  spread- 
ing over  the  cheek.  With  the  hope  of  effecting  a  cure,  the 
facial  nerve  was  divided  at  its  exit  from  the  cranium,  but 
no  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  followed;  and  the  only  re- 
sult of  the  operation  was  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  that 
side  of  the  face.'  This  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant fact,  but  there  are  others  equally  strong  in  direct 
contradiction  as  to  the  result,  especially  that  most  interest- 
ing case  related  at  length  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  the  second  part 
of  his  *  Zoonomia,'  where  three  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
were  succes.sively  divided,  and  each  operation  was  attended 
with  great  relief.  Upon  the  whole,  if  the  possibility  of  this 
nerve  being  affected  with  neuralgia  be  admitted,  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  involved  is  probably  one  of  those  of  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  a  perfectly  satisfactory  ex- 
planation cannot  be  given. 

But  besides  these  external  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  disease 
has  sometimes  been  found  to  attack  various  internal  organs. 
This  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  John  Fothergill  in  1773, 
who  says  (in  vol.  v.  of  the  *  Med.  Observ.  and  Enquiries' 
*  There  are  few  physicians,  I  believe,  who  may  not  in  review- 
ing many  cases,  which  have  occurred  to  them,  of  anomalous 
pams  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  sometimes  to  coun- 
terfeit gouty,  bilious,  and  other  internal  affections  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  perceive  some  analogy  between  them 
and  the  complaint  here  pointed  out :'  but  it  is  only  lately 
that  pathologists  have  be<:un  to  enumerate  these  *  anomal- 
ous pains/  and  class  them  as  so  many  distinct  species  of 
neuralgia.  Sometimes  the  central  mass  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  affected,  and  we  find  the  terms  *  Orebralgia'  and 
'  Myelalgia'  employed  by  some  modern  French  authors  to 
designate  neuralgia  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  chord. 
(Raciborski,  Precis  du  Diagnostic,  1837.)  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  the  branches  of  a  nerve,  the  extreme  filaments  only  » 
are  diseased,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  many  of  those  ^ 
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kinds  of  pain  commonly  called  '  rheumatic '  (MM.  Jolly 
and  Piorry,  quoted  in  Kaciborski).  To  these  have  been 
added  torticollis,  lumbago,  angina  pectoris,  neuralgia  of  the 
arteries,  gastralgia,  enteralgia,  hepatalgia,  nephralgia,  hys- 
teralgia,  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  testicle,  bladder,  urethra, 
diaphragm,  &c.  (Raciborski,  Rowland,  Elliotson,  &c.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  rather  fanciful  to  give  the  name  *  neuralgia' 
to  all  these  cases,  and  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
describe  each  separately;  but  they  ore  all  more  or  less 
characterised  by  the  same  peculiar  sort  of  pain,  coming  on 
and  leaving  off  suddenly,  extremely  acute  while  the  paroxysm 
lasts,  and  subject  to  intervals  of  complete  cessation. 

Of  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  of  neuralgia 
very  little  is  known,  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  attack 
females  more  frequently  than  males,  the  rich  than  the 
poor,  those  that  live  in  towns  rather  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  most  common  among  persons 
of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  both  infancy  and  old 
age  are  comparatively  safe  from  its  attacks.  The  im- 
mediate or  exciting  causes  are  very  numerous,  and  some- 
times extremely  obscure.  Among  the  most  common  may 
be  mentioned,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  mental  excite- 
ment and  agitation  in  persons  of  an  irritable  temperament, 
and  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  though  with 
respect  to  this  last  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  eminent 
pathologists  seem  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  seldom  if 
ever  the  case.  Local  injuries  of  various  kinds  are  another 
very  frequent  caUse  of  the  disease ;  such  as  the  lodgement 
of  any  foreign  body  in  the  branch  of  a  nerve,  wounds,  con- 
tusions, cicatrices,  the  too  great  distension  of  a  nerve, 
carious  teeth,  &c.     Sir  Heni-y  Halford  has  published  in  his 

*  Essays  *  five  cases  showing  that  sometimes  *  the  disease  is 
connected  with  some  preternatural  growth  of  bone,  or  a 
deposition  of  bone  in  a  part  of  the  animal  economy  where  it 
is  not  usually  found  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  it, 
or  with  a  diseased  bone  ;*  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his 

•  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections,'  mentions  several 
where  the  pain  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneu- 
rysmal or  oUier  tumour.  Several  other  causes  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Rowland  in  his  treatise  on  neuralgia,  viz.  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs,  disorder  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels,  uterine  disorders,  spinal  irritation,  organic  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  malignant  diseases,  chronic 
inflammation,  malaria,  and  aneemia.  In  many  cases  how- 
ever no  exciting  cause  whatever  can  be  discovered  either 
during  life  or  after  death. 

With  regard  to  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  is  in  the  nerve  itself;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  part  where  pain  is  felt  is  not  always 
the  part  diseased.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely obscure  and  uncertain,  chiefly  fVom  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  the  question  of  its  supposed  identity 
with  neuritis ;  and  this  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  an 
examination  of  the  contradictory  evidence  brought  forward 
on  each  side,  by  the  men  most  eminent  for  talents  and  ex- 
perience. Larrey  (*  On  the  Use  of  the  Moxa')  speaking  of 
tic  douloureux,  describes  it  as  '  a  chronic  and  inflammator)' 
turgescence  of  the  neurilema,  which  envelopes  the  nerves  of 
the  part  affected  ;*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  '  Lectures  on  Surgery,'  admits  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  but  goes  on  to  declare 
that  *  the  nerves  are  not  in  an  inflamed  state  most  cer- 
tainly, for  under  the  most  horrid  suffering  they  are  found  of 
a  natural  colour ;  they  are  not  increased  either  in  their 
usual  size,  but  on  the  contrary  are  found  to  be  rather  dimi- 
nished.' Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in 
general,  no  signs  of  inflammation  are  found  either  during 
life  or  after  death ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  the  positive  evidence  brought  forward  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  the  nerve  has  been  found  larger  than 
usual  and  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  the  neurilema  unnatu- 
rally thick  and  distended  by  serous  infiltration.  (See  the  in- 
stances collected  by  Dr.  Rowland,  Treat,  on  Neur.)  Where 
these  morbid  appearances  have  been  occasioned  by  acute 
neuritis,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  different  from  that  of 
neuralgia,  that  the  two  affections  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  be  identical ;  where  the  case  has  been  one  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  we  should  not 
consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  neuralgia,  rather  than 
the  disease  itself  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature. ; 

The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  is  not  in  general  very  difficult, 
for  even  when  it  does  not  follow  the  course  of  a  nerve,  it  may 
commonly  be  distinguished  from  every  other  disease  by  the 


peculiar  character  of  the  pain,  its  excessive  violence  durine 
the  paroxysm,  and  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  fever  and 
inflammation.  It  may  sometimes  be  dimcult  at  first  sight 
to  distinguish  neuralgia  from  neuritis,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
diseases  resemble  each  other  in  some  of  their  most  promi- 
nent symptoms ;  but  by  observing  the  following  diagnostic 
signs  (derived  from  the  general  character  of  inflammation 
in  all  parts  of  the  body),  the  danger  of  confounding  them 
may  be  avoided.  In  neuritis  the  pain  is  continual,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  inflammations ;  in  neuralgia  it  is  never  constant, 
but  is  subject  to  paroxysms  and  intermissions.  In  neuritis 
the  pain  is  aggravated  by  the  slightest  pressure ;  in  neu- 
ralgia, on  the  contrary,  it  is  sometimes  alleviated  by  it.  To 
these  it  may  be  added  that  in  neuritis  we  shall  find  the 
usual  attendants  of  inflammation,  viz.  heat,  redness,  and 
sweUing ;  while  in  neuralgia  (as  noticed  above)  these  are 
rarely  if  ever  present. 

The  prognosis  will  of  course  depend  very  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  but  still  as 
a  general  rule  it  is  extremely  uncertain.  Sometimes, 
when  every  remedy  has  been  tried  in  vain,  a  cure  will  be 
effected  by  time  alone,  for  it  seems  that  all  the  sensitive  part 
of  the  nervous  system  is  liable  to  become  dull  and  lose  iti 
powers  by  a  long  series  of  irritation ;  yet  even  this  hope  can- 
not be  depended  on,  as  there  are  some  cases  on  record  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Rowland)  where  the  disease  has  continued  even  to  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  it  would 
appear  quite  superfluous  to  say  that  it  must  be  regulated 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  if  it  were 
not  notorious  that  no  disease  has  been  treated  more 
blindly  and  empirically.  The  favourite  remedy  at  present 
is  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Nottingham  (*  Cases  of  Neur- 
algia Spasmodica,  &c.,'  Lend.,  1820),  and  which  now  occu- 
pies a  place  in  public  favour  that  has  been  successively  held 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  by  almost  every  active  and 
powerful  substance  in  the  •  Pharmacopoeia.'  Yet  every 
practitioner  will  readily  be  able  to  imagine  cases,  eveu  if  he 
has  not  met  with  them  in  his  own  practice,  where  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  medicine  must  be  entirely  useless,  and  in  no 
disease  is  there  more  truth  in  the  maxim '  sublat&  causa 
tollitur  efffectus.'  When  any  foreign  body  presses  upon  the 
nerve,  or  when  the  pain  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  a  carious 
tooth,  the  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation  will  commonly 
be  sufiicient  to  cure  the  disease ;  though  the  practitioner 
should  be  especially  warned  against  the  danger  of  confound- 
ing neuralgia  with  the  tooth-ache,  an  error  that  is  not  un- 
likely to  occur  in  some  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  and  one 
that  has  often  occasioned  the  loss  of  several  teeth  to  the 
patient  without  any  good  effect.  When  (as  is  sometimes  the 
case)  the  disease  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  the  irritation 
arising  from  an  old  cicatrix,  it  will  be  expedient  to  try  the 
effect  of  applications  to  the  cicatrix  itself,  viz.  either  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  actual  cautery,  or  a  blister,  or  a  cru- 
cial incision  over  the  part,  or  even  its  removal  by  the  kni/b. 
And  in  the  same  way,  when  it  can  be  distinctly  referred  to 
any  other  of  the  exciting  causes  enumerated  above,  the 
removal  of  that  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  disappear 
ance  of  the  disease.  But,  as  already  observed,  it  very  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  exciting  cause  cannot  be  discovered, 
and  in  these  cases  the  treatment  must  necessarily  be  in  a 
great  degree  empirical.  When  the  paroxysms  are  irregular 
in  their  duration  and  recurrence,  perhaps  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  the  best  remedy  at  present  known  :  it  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day  in  twice  its 
weight  of  treacle.  When  the  pain  recurs  after  certain  r^ii- 
lar  intervals,  those  medicines  which  are  found  to  be  most 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  ague  may  be  exhibited  with 
advantage.  The  disulphate  of  quina  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  four  or  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  though  this  medi- 
cine  has  sometimes  been  given  in  much  larger  quantities, 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  one  case  where  the 
patient  took  as  much  as  half  a  drachm  daily.  {Local  Nerv- 
ous Affections^  p*  28.)  The  liquor  potasses  arsenitis  is 
another  excellent  medicme  which  may  be  employed  in  this 
form  of  the  disease ;  the  dose  is  at  the  commencement  four 
or  five  minims  three  times  a  day,  which  may  gradually  and 
cautiously  be  increased  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  When  there 
are  any  signs  of  inflammation  present,  that  the  disease  may 
seetn  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  neuritis  than  of  neu- 
ralgia, it  must  be  treated  accordingly,  and  the  usual  anti- 
phlogistic remedies,  both  external  and  internal,  may  be 
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emj^loyod.  la  almost  every  case  of  neuralgia  it  will  be  I 
advisable  to  exhibit  some  preparation  of  opium*  both  to 
relievo  the  pain,  and  also  in  order  to  nrocure  the  patient 
some  sleep  at  night,  at  which  time  tne  paroxysms  are 
often  much  aggravated ;  and  especial  care  must  also*  be 
taken  not  only  to  prevent  the  constipation  caused  by  this 
drug,  but  also  to  keep  up  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
as  in  some  cases  the  aisease  appears  to  have  been  cured  by 
purgative  medicines  alone.  A  very  interesting  lecture  on 
a  case  of  neuralgia  was  delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Nov.  26,  1832,  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  which  affords  an  example 
of  the  amount  to  which  the  doses  of  several  powerful  medi- 
cines may  be  carried  in  this  disease.  The  sesquioxide  of 
iron  was  increased  to  an  ounce  every  three  hours,  to  which 
was  gradually  added  fifteen  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
From  this  treatment  the  patient  received  some  degree  of 
benefit,  but  it  was  only  temporary.  In  the  same  case 
strychnia  was  given  to  tne  amount  of  three-fifths  of  a  grain 
three  times  a  day,  eight  grains  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia  twice  a  day,  and  nine  minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
three  times  a  day,  to  prevent  the  sickness  occasioned  by 
doses  of  twenty  minims  of  the  liquor  potassso  arsenitis. 
After  remaining  in  the  hospital  more  than  six  montfis,  the 
patient  went  out  nearly  as  bad  as  when  he  first  came  in. 
iThe  Lancet, 'So,  484.) 

Among  loc^l  applications  may  be  mentioned  the  un- 
gueptum  veratri,  emplastrum  opii»  and  empl.  belladonns, 
or  a  lotion  (recommended  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Charleston 
in  America),  composed  of  four  ounces  of  the  aqua  lauro- 
ccrasi  and  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  eether,  either  aloue 
or  with  half  or  one  drachm  of  the  extract  of  belladonna. 
{Britifkk  and  Fbreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  263.) 
Counter-irritants  have  often  proved  very  efficacious,  parti- 
cularly the  application  of  a  common  blister,  and,  after  the 
cuticle  has  been  removed,  the  sprinkling  over  the  denuded 
sui'face  a  quarter  or  half  a  gram  of  the  acetate  or  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia.  Moxas  and  issues  have  also  been  tried 
with  success. 

After  all  other  remedies,  both  internal  and  external, 
have  failed,  the  patient's  last  resource  is  the  operation 
either  of  dividing  the  nerve  or  removing  the  limb;  and 
even  this  will  very  often  fail  also.  When  the  disease  de- 
pends on  some  local  irritation  or  resides  in  the  extremity 
of  the  nerve,  the  operation  is  frequently  successful ;  but 
when  it  proceeds  from  constitutional  causes,  or  exists  either 
in  the  brain  itself  or  nearer  to  it  than  the  point  where  the 
nerve  can  be  divided,  in  this  case  it  is  manifest  that,  as  no 
benefit  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  operation,  the 
experiment  ought  never  to  be  tried  but  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  nerve  is  simply  di- 
vided, but  in  these  cases  the  pain  very  often  returns  as  soon 
as  the  two  extremities  are  reunited ;  sometimes  a  portion  of 
the  nerve  is  removed,  but  even  this  appears  only  to  obtain 
for  the  patient  rather  a  longer  respite.  latterly,  after  part 
of  the  nerve  has  been  cut  aw^y,  the  two  en4s  have  been 
touched  either  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  actual  cautery, 
and  in  some  instances  this  plan  appears  to  have  sucpeerlea 
where  tbe  simple  section  of  the  nerve  had  failed.  When 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  nerve  in  facial  neuralgia  is  to 
be  performed,  the  following  are  the  directions  given  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  his  *  Surgical  Lectures  :* — *  If  it  should  be 
deemed  requisite  to  divide  the  suborbitar  ner?e>  it  should 
be  done  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  orbit :  the  nerve 
passes  out  of  the  foramen  half  an  inch  below  ;  so  that  you 
are  to  divide  it  midway  between  the  foramen  and  the  edge 
of  the  orbit:  if  you  divide  it  lower  than  this,  you  will  leave 
some  branches  which  will  still  continue  the  disease.  The 
proper  mode  to  adopt  for  dividing  it  is  to  introduce  a  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury  at  tbe  distance  from  the  orbit  alreaay 
stated,  and,  carrying  the  point  of  the  instrument  close  upon 
the  bone,  you  hook  up  the  nerve  on  its  edge ;  then  press 
upon  the  skin  over  the  edge  with  your  finger,  and  at  the 
same  time  withdraw  the  knife  through  the  opening  by 
which  it  entered;  in  this  way,  as  you  take  out  the  knife, 
the  nerve  will  be  divided.  You  ought  to  ask  the  patient  if 
he  feels  a  numbness  of  tbe  upper  lip,  and  if  he  should  not, 
your  operation  will  be  incomplete.  When  necessary,  the 
supra- orbi  tar  branch  is  to  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner 
by  introducing  the  knife  under  the  integuments  of  the 
superciliary  ridge ;  cut  through  the  nerve  immediately  as  it 
emerges  from  the  supra-orbitar  foramen,  carrying  the  point 
of  the  knife  from  the  nose  outwards.  When  the  submental 
nerve  requires  division,  you  nee*l  npt  make  any  incision 


through  the  integuments,  but  may  perform  the  operation 
by  placing  the  knife  within  the  mouth,  and  directing  its 
point  downwards  to  the  mental  foramen,  where  the  nerve 
passes  out,  and  by  gliding  the  knife  alon^  the  bone  at  that 
part,  the  nerve  is  sure  to  be  divided.  In  performing  this 
operation,  you  may  direct  your  knife  by  the  bicuspidati 
teeth,  the  anterior  maxillary  foramina  being  just  below 
them.* 

(Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery ;  Good's 
Study  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  EUiotson,  in  the  Cyclopcedia  of 
Practical  Medicine;  Franck,  Praxeos  Medicce  Universes 
PrcBcepta,  t.  iv. ;  M.  Jolly,  Dictionnaire  de  Mcdecine  et  de 
Chirurgie  Practiques,  t.  xii. ;  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  On 
Local  Nervous  Affections,  8vo.,  liond.,  1837  ;  and  Dr.  Row- 
land's Treatise  on  Neuralgia,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1838,  which  last 
is  probably  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject.) 

NEURITIS.    [Nburaloia.] 

NEURO'PTERA  (from  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and  Tr«pov,  a 
wing),  one  of  the  orders  into  which  the  class  Insecta  is 
divided.  The  insects  composing  this  order  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters : — wings,  four  in  num- 
ber, membranous,  generally  naked,  and  more  or  less  trans- 
parent, but  sometimes  hairy ;  the  mouth  is  usually  fitted 
for  mastication,  or  furnished  with  mandibles  and  maxillss; 
the  larvflB  are  provided  with  six  legs  and  are  active,  their 
metamorphosis  is  variable,  but  is  usually  semi-complete. 
The  character  which  gave  rise  to  the  name,  viz.  the  mmute 
reticulation  of  the  nervufes  of  the  wing,  will  also  in  most 
instances  serve  to  distinguish  the  insects  of  the  present 
order  from  others.  The  May-ily  and  dragon-fiy  afford 
familiar  examples. 

The  order  Neuroptera  is  divided  by  Latreille  into  three 
sections,  to  which  he  applies  the  names  Subulicx)rnbs, 
Planipbnnbs,  and  Plicipbnnbs,  under  which  heads  the 
characters  of  these  sections  are  described. 

NEUSOHL.    [Hungary.] 

NEUSS,  a  Prussian  town  in  the  government  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  is  situated  in  51""  18'  N.  latand  6°  45'  E.  long.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  canal  which  is  to  unite  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mouse,  and  at  the  inilux  of  the  Kruse  into  the 
Erft,  which  latter  river  has  been  made  navigable,  for 
vessels  of  moderate  burthen,  from  this  town  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is,  near  this  junction,  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  Diisseldorf.  The  Rhine  flowed  in  the 
thirteenth  oentuty  close  under  the  walls  of  the  town, 
from  which  it  is  now  half  a  league  distant.  Neuss  is 
still  partly  fortified  with  gates  and  towers,  but  the  ram- 
parts have  been  converted  into  public  walks  and  gardens. 
There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  that 
dedicated  to  St.  Quirinus  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  one  Pro- 
testant church,  a  synagogue,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  an  hospital,  and  a  handsome  town-hall.  The  in- 
habitants now  amount  to  8000,  most  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics,  there  being  only  150  Lutherans,  100  Calvinists, 
and  50  Jew^.  Neuss  h  a  nourishing  town,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths,  kerseymere,  baize,  flannel,  cotton, 
cotton  yarn,  worsted,  handkerchiefs,  t^pe,  and  hats;  like- 
wise a  manufactory  of  cotton-cards,  one  of  starch,  an 
establishment  for  dyeing  Turkish-red,  and  a  auill  and  pen 
manufactory,  in  which  200,000  quil)s  are  clarified  every 
week.  There  are  also  vinegar-makers,  soapboilers,  four  oil- 
mills,  and  one  fulling-mill.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  circle  are  aUo  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  have  a  great  trade  in  corn,  mill- 
stpnes,  stone  for  building,  square  timber,  planks,  slates, 
and  coals. 

The  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Drusus,  brother 
of  Tiberius,  who  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine ;  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  town  is  still  called  Drusus-|^te.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Neuss  joined  the  Hanseatic  league, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  brave  resistance,  in  1475,  to 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  besieged  it  for 
nine  months.  To  reward  the  townsmen,  many  important 
privileges  were  granted  to  the  city  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick III.,  who  came  to  its  relief.  The  bronze  statue  of 
Frederick  stands  in  the  market-place.  It  was  here  that 
the  allied  armies  passed  the  Rhine,  on  their  march  to  Paris, 
in  1815. 

NEUSTADT,  commonly  called  Wiener-  or  Wienerisch- 
Neustadt,  in  47**  50'  N.  lat.  and  16''  15'  E.  lonar.,  is  situated 
on  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Steinfeld,  on  the  navigable 
canal  to  Vienna,  and  at  the  iu-^tugib^^StJ^gfii: 
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and  the  Little  Fischa,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Hun- 
gary. Next  to  Vienna,  it  is  the  most  considerable  town 
in  Lower  Austria,  containing,  together  with  the  suburb 
Leopoldstadt,  10,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  military  and 
the  students  of  the  academy.  The  town  is  pretty  regularly 
built,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  four  gates ; 
it  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  with  towers,  and  a  broad  and  deep 
moat.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  has  in  the  centre 
a  large  and  handsome  square,  surrounded  with  arcades.  The 
principal  building  is  the  antient  archducal  palace,  built  in 
1186  by  Leopold'the  Virtuous,  and  assigned  in  1762  by  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  to  the  imperial  military  academy. 
It  is  a  strong  square  edifice  with  a  tower,  and  surrounded 
with  ditches,  which  however  are  now  dry,  and  have  been 
converted  into  kitchen-gardens  and  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees.  This  academy  has  36  professors  and  500  pupils. 
The  beautiful  Gothic  chapel  of  St.  George,  allotted  to  the 
academy,  contains,  among  other  monuments,  that  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  some  good  paintings  on  glass  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  academy  has  a  good  library,  a 
collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  a  school  for  draw- 
ing, an  artillery-hall,  containing  a  complete  model  of  a  for- 
tress, a  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  a  manege,  a  winter 
bath,  a  refectory,  with  the  portraits  of  distinguished  Aus- 
trian generals,  and  a  walled  garden,  1400  yards  long  and 
1200  broad,  which  was  formerly  a  park,  and  is  still  so  called. 
The  church  of  Our  Lady,  formerly  the  cathedral  while 
the  place  was  a  bishop's  see,  is  a  large  stone  edifice  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  two  lofty  towers ;  it  contains  some 
good  paintings,  and,  among  other  grave-stones,  those  of 
counts  Zriny  and  Frangipani,  who  were  beheaded  for 
high-treason  in  1671.  Two  other  churches  have  been  con- 
verted into  warehouses.  Of  the  other  buildings,  the  chief 
are,  a  Cistercian  abbey,  which  has  a  library  of  20,000  vo- 
lumes and  a  beautiful  collection  of  minerals  and  shells ;  a 
military  hospital,  a  civil  hospital,  and  a  gymnasium.  There 
are  manufactories  of  velvet,  silk,  cotton  yam,  earthenwaie, 
and  paper.  Neustadt,  being  so  advantageously  situated  on 
the  high  road  from  Vienna  to  Styria,  and  likewise  an  en- 
trepot for  the  commerce  between  Hungary  and  Italy,  car- 
ries on  a  very  brisk  trade  by  water  with  Vienna,  and  by 
land  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  This 
place  was  built  by  Leopold  the  Virtuous  between  1192  and 
1194,  and  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  its  prince,  which  was 
particularly  manifested  under  Frederic  the  Valiant  in  1236, 
and  Frederic  IV.,  1452,  and  in  the  siege  by  the  Turks  in 
1529,  has  received  the  honourable  appellation  of  'Always 
Faithful.' 

This  flourishing  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  dreadful 
conflagration  on  the  8th  September,  1834,  which  in  a  few 
hours  burnt  500  houses  and  several  public  buildings.  This 
calamity  was  fortunately  followed  by  a  mild  autumn  and 
winter,  so  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  was  not 
stopped.  The  emperor  Francis,  besides  a  very  large  sum  from 
his  privy  purse,  assigned  100,000  florins  from  the  public 
treasury:  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  contri- 
buted amply,  and  immense  contributions  flowed  in,  not 
only  firom  every  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  from 
foreign  countries,  both  in  money  and  clothing,  provisions, 
&c.,  which,  ^dded  to  the  sums  paid  by  the  insurance 
oflices,  enabled  the  inhabitants  entirely  to  rebuild  the  town 
and  to  resume  their  usual  occupations.* 
NEUTER.    [Gender.] 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Formerly  this  term  included 
such  salts  as  did  not  obviously  contain  an  excess  either  of 
acid  or  alkali,  and  this  was  determined  by  their  action  upon 
vegetable  colours.  Such  for  example  as  had  an  alkaline  or 
earthy  base,  and  reddened  litmus  paper,  were  termed  super 
or  acidulous  salts,  and  they  had  generally  an  acid  taste ; 
such  a  compound  is  that  called  cream  of  tartar,  now  termed 
bitartrate  of  potash :  on  the  other  band,  potash  and  soda, 
when  combined  with  the  smaller  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
which  they  are  capable  of  uniting  with,  were  called  subcar- 
bonates,  because  they  render  turmeric  paper  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown colour,  thus  evincing  an  alkaline  property. 

At  present  the  term  neutral  salt  includes  such  compounds, 
whatever  may  be  their  action  on  coloured  tests,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  taste,  as  are  composed  of  one  equivalent 

•  The  abovo  accouut  is  taken  from  the  '  Austnan  National  Encyclopedia,* 
published  at  Vieunn  in  1833 :  as  this  was  between  three  aud  four  years  after 
the  fire,  aud  several  public  buildings  ave  specified  as  having  been  destroyed 
(which  wo  liaye  thorelbre  not  noticed;,  it  may  be  presumed  that  articl*  referred 
to  describes  Noustodt  as  it  now  u. 


of  each  of  their  constituents;  thus  (be  subcarbonates  of 
potash  and  of  soda  are  now  termed  carbonates,  notwithstand- 
mg  their  alkaline  reaction,  because  they  consist  of  one 
equivalent  of  acid  and  one  of  base. 

l^EUTRALIZATION  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  as  of  potash  and 
soda,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  some  acid  more  powerful 
than  the  carbonic,  and  which  of  course  expels  it  from  the 
alkaline  bases  with  effervescence.  The  process  of  neutraliza 
tion  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  is  extensively  adopted  in  the 
process  of  alkalimetry,  or  of  determining  the  quautity  of  real 
alkali  which  samples  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  con- 
tain, by  means  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to 
render  them  neutral  to  test-papers. 

NEUWIED,  situated  in  SO**  25'  N.  lat.  and  7"  30'  E. 
long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Rhine,  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
a  small  principality  which  retained  its  independence  til* 
1806,  when  it  was  mediatised,  and  assigned  to  Nassau.  In 
1814  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia,  to  which  the  sovereignty 
now  belongs ;  it  is  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine  and  govern- 
ment of  Coblenz.  Neuwied  is  a  very  regular  well-built  town 
with  broad  straight  streets,  and  houses  all  of  equal  height. 
It  contains  5500  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  Moravians,  Mennonites, 
Quakers,  and  Jews,  and  among  the  Protestants  a  few  (about 
40)  who  call  themselves  *  The  Inspired,'  and  believe  in  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Gnost :  all  these  sects  have 
their  own  places  of  worship.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  circle 
and  of  the  principality,  and  the  residence  of  the  Ptince 
Augustus  of  Wied-Neuwied,  who  has  a  very  fine  palace  with 
extensive  gardens.  The  palace  contains  a  good  library,  and  an 
interesting  collection  of  Roman  coins,  statues,  &c.  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  this  having  been  the  site  of  the  standing 
Roman  frontier  camp  against  the  Germans.  There  is  likewise 
the  collection  of  natural  history  make  in  Brazil  by  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Wied,  and  that  which  he  brought  from  his 
travels  in  North  America,  especially  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Among  the  public 
institutions  there  are  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  pro- 
gymnasium,  a  school  for  mechanics,  a  society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  destitute  children,  several  infirmaries  and  other  esta- 
blishments for  the  poor,  a  house  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
with  a  boarding-school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls ;  five 
Protestant  churches,  of  which  that  of  the  Moravians  and  that 
of  the  Calvinists  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice,  a  synagogue, 
and  many  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  principality  and  of  many  public  offices  both  of  the 
king  and  the  prince.  The  inhabitants  are  very  active  and 
industrious,  and  have  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
lace,  thread,  hats,  carpets,  leather,  tobacco,  stockings,  and 
tape ;  a  considerable  manufactory  of  tin  culinary  utensWs, 
stoves,  and  also  a  manufactory  of  musical  clocks.  There 
are  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar  manufactories,  and  many 
others.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in  their 
own  manufEtctures,  and  in  the  products  of  the  country, 
such  as  pipe-olay,  timber,  potash,  iron,  lead,  corn,  and  wine. 
A  league  from  the  town  and  close  to  the  Rhine  are  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  castle  of  Fredericks-stein,  called  by 
the  watermen  the  Devil's  Castle.  (Stein,  Hassel,  and  Muller's 
HandbucK  1836.) 

NEVA,  River.    [Petersburg.] 

NEVA'DA,  LA  SIERRA  (the  Snowy  Chain),  is  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  run- 
ning due  east  and  west,  between  37®  and  37**  I6'N.lat^ 
and  between  3®  and  4®  W.  long.  Its  length  is  about  50 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  fifteen.  It  attains  its 
greatest  altitude  in  the  centre,  in  the  peaks  of  Mulahacen 
and  Picacho  de  Veleta,  the  former  being  11,658  feet  and 
the  latter  11,382  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Maladeta,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Pyrenees,  being  ]  1,424 
feet  in  height,  the  Sierra  Nevada  is,  among  European  moun- 
tains, second  only  to  the  Alps  in  altitude.  This  chain  is 
perpetually  covered  with  snow  above  the  line  of  9500  feet 
At  its  base,  about  25  miles  north-west  of  the  Picacho  de 
Veleta,  lies  the  city  of  Granada. 

The  geological  composition  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  According  to  C^lond 
Silvertop  {Geol,  Proceedings^  1830),  this  chain  consists  of  a 
central  axis  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  with  successively 
overlying  zones,  on  each  flank,  of  transition  and  secondar)' 
rocks,  which  on  the  south  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  here  and  there  covered  with  patches  of 
tertiary  marine  deposits,  containing  subapenuine  shells,* 
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\vhilst  on  tbe  northern  flank  of  the  chain,  or  toward  the 
interior  of  Spain,  the  secondary  rocks  are  succeeded  by  for- 
mations of  lacustrine  origin.  The  marbles  quarried  in  the 
Sierra  are  much  varied  in  colour,  and  are  esteemed  the  best 
in  Spain.  The  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Lanjarron. 
On  the  southern  side,  in  several  spots,  there  are  remains 
of  Roman  mines,  none  of  which  are  now  worked. 

The  base  of  the  Sierra  is  partially  clothed  with  wood  on 
the  north,  but  more  abundantly  on  the  south,  where  the 
lower  slopes  are  adorned  with  orange  and  olive  groves,  and 
the  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Europe.  Higher  up, 
the  mountains  are  either  bare  or  scantily  clothed  with 
grass  and  low  shrubs,  though  in  a  few  of  the  most  sheltered 
valleys  are  patches  of  trees  and  corn-land,  surrounding  cor- 
tijos,  or  forms.  Above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  mosses,  ceases  entirely.  The 
botany  of  the  Sierra  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  artemisia 
glaciaiis,  antirrhinum  origanifolium,  arenaria  tetraquetra, 
saxifraga  tridactylites,  festuca  ovina,  and  jasione  montana: 
it  is  however  but  imperfectly  known;  for  though  Roxas 
de  San  Cleraente,  an  eminent  native  naturalist,  spent  many 
years  in  investigating  it,  he  unfortunately  died  before  he 
could  lay  the  result  of  his  researches  before  the  world. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  almost  uninhabited.  The  farms 
before  mentioned  are  very  few ;  they  are  the  abode  of  the 
peasants,  who  tend  the  horned  cattle  and  goats,  which  find 
pasturage  in  the  glens  that  are  watered  by  the  streams  of 
melted  snow. 

Bears  formerly  infested  these  mountains,  but  they  have 
long  been  extirpated:  wolves  still  abound:  the  ibex  is 
said  to  have  been  seen,  but  the  fact  is  doubtful.  Game, 
particularly  hares  and  rabbits,  is  very  plentiful.  Eagles, 
vultures,  and  ravens,  with  finches  in  great  variety  and 
abundance,  are  found  in  this  Sierra. 

The  vast  fields  of  snow  on  the  summits  of  these  mountains 
give  rise,  by  their  melting,  to  numerous  streams,  which 
impart  fertility  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  the  Xenil,  the  Singilis  of  the  Romans, 
which  traverses  the  plain  of  Granada,  and  falls  into  the 
Guadalquivir  at  Palma.  The  snow  also  not  only  serves  to 
temper  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer,  but  yields  to  the 
neighbouring  cities  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ices. 

Mulahacen,  the  higest  peak,  is  inaccessible.  The  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  Veleta  is  magnificent,  embracing 
the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Andalucia,  with  parts  of 
Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Castile ;  the  Mediterranean  is  to  the 
south,  bounded  by  the  mountainous  coast  of  Africa  at  the 
distance  of  180  miles. 

The  above  account  is  principally  the  fruit  of  personal 
observation. 

(Mifiano,  Dtccionario  Geografico-Estadistico  de  Espana 
y  Portugal ;  Antillon,  Geograjia  de  Espana  y  Portugal; 
Laborde,  Itineraire  Descriptif  de  VEspagne ;  Cook's 
Sketches  in  Spain;  Sample's  Journey  through  Spain; 
Nuevos  Paseos  par  Granada  y  sus  Contomos.) 

NEVERS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Nidvre,  situated  on  the  Loire,  at  the  junction  of  the 
little  river  Nidvre,  in  47^  N.  lat.  and  3°  10' E.  long.,  133 
miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east  of  Paris,  or  140  by  the 
road  through  Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  and  Cosne. 

This  town  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Noviodunum, 
and  afterwards  of  Nivernum,  or  Nevirnum,  from  the  river 
Niveris,  or  Neveris  (Nidvre),  on  which  it  is  situated.  It 
was  of  little  importance  until  the  reign  of  Clevis,  in  whose 
time  it  belonged  to  the  Burgundians.  It  afterwards  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
Hugues  le  Grand  in  his  quarrels  with  Louis  d'Outremer. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  English  under  Henry 
V.  and  VI.,  and  in  the  disputes  of  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne 
with  the  kings  of  France.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  No  vers,  which  was  raised  by 
Fran9ois  I.  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  (a.d.  1539).  The  duchy 
was  sold  by  Charles  III.  de  Gonzague  (Gronzaga),  the  last 
duke,  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was,  a  few  years  afterwards 
(a.d.  1665),  united  to  the  crown  of  France.  It  constituted 
the  province  of  Nivernois. 

Nevers  is  situated  on  a  slope  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
This  situation  gives  the  town  a  fine  appearance  fix)m  a 
distance, but  renders  the  streets  inconveniently  steep:  they 
are  also  crooked  and  ill-paved.  The  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  but  there  are  some  good  ones.  There  are  some 
remains  of  the  old  walls  and  towers  of  the  city.  The  chief 
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public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  owes  more  to  its 
situation  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  whei-eon  the  city  is  built, 
than  to  its  architecture.  The  tower,  which  is  square,  and 
richly  adorned  with  statues  and  sculpture,  is  the  finest 
feature  of  the  building.  The  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Nevers  is  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  There  are 
barracks,  an  arsenal,  and  an  ex-episcopal  palace,  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  prefect  of  the  department.  There  is  a  public 
walk  attached  to  the  ducal  castle,  and  a  triumphal  arch  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Paris,  bearing  a  pompous 
inscription. 

The  population  of  Nevers  in  1826  was  15,782  for  the  com- 
mune; in  1831,  11,868  for  the  town,  or  15,085  for  the  whole 
commune;  in  1836  it  was  1 6,96  7  for  the  commune.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  manufacture  iron-wares 
of  massive  character,  cannon  and  shot,  chain-cables,  anchors, 
chains  for  suspension  bridges,  &c.  Some  of  the  iron- works 
belong  to  government.  The  principal  forges  are  at  Guerigny, 
on  the  Nilvre,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  town :  they 
furnish  employment  to  400  or  500  workmen.  Besides  these 
larger  wares,  agricultural  implements,  files,  and  other  tools 
are  made;  also  earthenware,  porcelain,  enamel,  cordage, 
violin-strings,  glue,  &c.  There  are  dye-houses,  glass-houses 
for  bottles,  and  tan-yards.  There  is  a  commodious  port  for 
the  river  craft  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nilvre,  and  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  and  steel,  wood,  coal,  wines, 
leather,  cattle,  and  manufactured  goods.  There  are  nine 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  at  Nevers  two  seminaries  for  the 
priesthood,  a  high  school,  a  school  of  linear  drawing,  a  school 
of  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  a  free- school 
for  the  arts,  a  public  library  of  7000  volumes,  several  hos- 
pitals, and  a  theatre. 

Nevers  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  the  diocese  includes 
the  department  of  Nidvre,  and  the  bishop  is  a  sufi*ragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Sens  and  Auxerre. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  875  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  ninety-nine  communes:  it  is  divided  into 
eight  cantons  or  divisions,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  86,847;  in  1836.  94,382. 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  1 7*  14'  N.  lat.  and 
63**  3'  W.  long.,  is  separated  from  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher  by  a  channel  about  two  miles  wide, 
called  the  Narrows,  which  is  navigable  only  by  small  boats 
owing  to  the  numerous  shoals  in  it.  Nevis  consists  of  a 
single  conical  mountain,  of  volcanic  origin,  rising  at  first 
with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea- shore,  and  having  its 
summit  perpetuallv  covered  with  clouds.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  island  is  about  24  miles,  and  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion 2500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
a  tenacious  marl,  and  is  very  fertile.  On  the  western  side 
are  two  small  streams.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
covered  with  plantations,  but  the  higher  parts  are  rocky  and 
sterile.  The  town,  Charlestown,  stands  near  the  south-west 
end  of  the  island,  and  has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  but  it  is 
somewhat  difi&cult  of  approach  on  account  of  a  shoal  which 
stretches  off  the  shore  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  There 
has  been  no  census  of  the  population  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in  1836  was 
9250,  only  a  small  proportion  of  whom  were  whites.  The 
number  of  slaves  on  the  island  on  1st  August,  1834,  was 
8815,  for  whom  compensation  was  paid  to  their  owners  out 
of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  the  amount  of  151,006/.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  17/.  2s,  7d.  per  head.  Of  this  number,  5123 
were  attached  to  plantations,  176  were  mechanics  employed 
in  the  country,  1207  were  domestic  ser\'ants,  719  were  me- 
chanics employed  in  the  town,  1261  were  children  under  six 
years  of  age,  and  329  were  aged  and  diseased  persons. 

The  exportable  produce  of  Nevis  consists  almost  wholly  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  quantity  of  each  of  these 
articles  exported  in  1836  was  2,724,836  lbs.  sugar,  37,120 
gallons  molasses,  and  12,290  gallons  of  rum.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was  34,885/.,  and  that  of 
the  imports— consisting  chiefly  of  plantation  stores,  was 
32,511/.  The  shipping  by  means  of  which  this  trade  was 
conducted,  and  the  countries  from  and  to  which  the  vessels 
proceeded,  were  as  follows : — 

Inwards. 
Shipg.    Tom.    Men. 


Countries. 

Great  Britain    .  . 

Britisli  Colonies  . 

United  SUtes  of  1 

America    .     .  I 

Foreign  States  • 

Total    •    •  . 


6 

158 

6 
U6 


1372 
4857 


1560 


8487      1094 


Outwards. 

Slnps.  Tuna.    Men. 

6        1435        .. 

180  S32i 

6         698        .. 
68        1291 

250       8746, 
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The  island  is  divided  into  five  parishes.  It  has  a  local 
legislature,  consisting  of  a  council,  of  eleven,  and  a  House  of 
Assembly,  of  fifteen  members.  Nevis  was  first  colonised  by 
the  English  in  1628;  it  has  always  followed  the  political 
fortune  of  the  island  of  St  Christopher. 
NEW  BEDFORD.  [Massachusetts.] 
NEW  BRANDENBURG  is  a  pretty  town  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-StrelitK.  It  is  built  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  with  broad  straight  streets,  and  stands  in  a 
pleasant  country  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  near  the  lake 
called  the  Tollensee.  The  grand-duke  has  a  palace  in  this 
town,  which  also  contains  a  gymnasium  and  several  schools. 
The  inhabitants,  above  6000  in  number,  live  partly  by  agri- 
culture, partly  by  trade  and  manufactures.  Theic  are  many 
brandy  distilleries,  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  playing- 
cards,  paper,  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  chemicals.  Calico- 
printing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  Mecklenburg 
insurance-offices  of  household  furniture  against  fire,  and  of 
the  standing  crop  against  damage  done  by  hail,  are  in  New 
Brandenburg.  In  each  of  these  property  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  sterling  is  insured.  There  is  a  well  attended 
annual  wool -fair,  and  celebrated  horse-races,  which  attract 
a  great  concourse  of  the  lovers  of  those  sports.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  tobacco  and  hops  are  grown  in  the 
surrounding  country.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  the 
grand-duke  has  a  handsome  country  seat  called  the  Belve- 
dere, with  grounds  laid  out  in  the  English  style. 

NEW  BRITAIN  is  a  large  island  in  the  Pacific,  situated 
between  5*  and  7**  30' S.  lat.  and  148**  and  153**  E.  long. 
Up  to  the  year  1700  it  was  considered  a  part  of  New 
Guinea,  or  Papua;  but  in  that  year  Dampier  discovered  the 
strait  which  separates  both  islands,  and  is  still  called  after 
his  name.  This  strait  is  ahout  40  miles  wide.  New  Britain 
is  separated  by  St.  George's  Channel  from  the  island  of  New 
Ireland.  New  Britain  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  its 
southern  shores  have  a  coast-line  of  more  than  350  miles. 
The  surface  is  estimated  at  24,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
half  the  extent  of  England.  The  interior  of  the  island 
contains  mountains  of  great  elevation,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  their  being  seen  from  sea  at  a  great  distance.  Carteret 
observed  smoke  to  rise  from  the  highest  summit.  In 
several  places  the  mountains  come  close  to  the  sea,  as 
at  Cape  Gloucester.  Along  the  shores  there  are  several 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  and  also  some  good  harbours. 
The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
trees.  The  island  is  fertile,  and  produces  the  cocoa-nut,  sago, 
and  other  kinds  of  palms ;  also  bananas,  yams,  ginger,  sugar- 
cane, the  bread-tree,  bamboo,  and  many  other  plants  and 
trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  turtles,  and  fish  abound.  The  inhabitants, 
who  appear  to  be  rather  numerous,  belong  to  the  rare  of  the 
Australian  negroes,  but  rather  resemble  the  inhabitants  of 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  than  those  of  Australia  or  Tasmania. 
They  are  stout  and  well  made,  of  a  very  dark  colour,  with 
curly  hair,  and  go  naked.  They  are  courageous  and  fond 
of  war. 

(Dam^ier's  Voyages  and  Travels;  Carteret's,  D'Entre- 
casteaux's,  and  Dumont  d'Urville's  Voyages  round  the 
World.) 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  British  colony  in  North  Ame- 
rica, lies  between  45**  and  48''  5'  N.  lat  and  63^  48'  and 
67°  53'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  and  by  the  river  Ristigouche,  which  in  its  whole 
course  from  its  source  to  its  sdstuary  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs 
separates  this  country  from  Lower  Canada.  On  the  east  it 
borders  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Northumberland  Strait 
dividing  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island ;  and  on  Nova  Scotia, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  isthmus  of  Chignecto, 
which  separates  Northumberland  Strait  from  Chignecto 
Bay,  and  is  only  ten  miles  wide.  On  the  south  it  is 
washed  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  On  the  west  it  borders  on 
the  state  of  Maine,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line 
beginning  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  running  along  the 
course  of  the  St  Croix  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scodie 
river,  whence  it  continues  along  the  course  of  the  Chiput- 
naticook  and  the  lakes,  in  which  the  last-mentioned  river 
originates.  The  remainder  of  the  western  boundary  is 
ibrmed  bv  an  imaginary  line  extending  along  the  meridian 
of  67*^  53'  W.  long.,  and  separating  New  Brunswick  from 
the  northern  part  of  Maine  and  Lower  Canada.  Its  surface 
is  estimated  at  25,324  square  miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of 
England,  without  Wales. 

Surface  and  Soi7.— New  Brunswick  may  be  divided  into 
three  regions,  the  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  region. 


The  Southern  region  comprehends  the  country' along" the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  from  40  to  50  miles  inland,  and  is 
divided  from  the  Central  region  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
lakes  of  Chiputnaticook  eastward  to  Bear  Lake  and  the  St 
John  river,  which  it  intersects  at  the  outlet  of  Washade> 
moak  Lake,  and  then  continues  along  that  lake  and  the 
river  of  the  same  name  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Petcou- 
diac ;  it  follows  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  mouth  in 
Shepody  Bay,  a  branch  of  Chignecto  Bay.     This  re^on 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  St.  John  nver. 
The  western  section  contains  the  greatest  part  of  Passama- 
quoddy Bay,  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  branching  out 
into  several  inlets,  and  forming  harbours  for  vessels   of 
considerable  size.    It  receives  many  rivers,  of  which  the 
St.  Croix  is  the  most  important,  being  navigable  for  large 
vessels  to   St  Stephen's,   above  which  place  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  falls,  yet  timber  is  floated  down.      Passama- 
quoddy Bay  contains    several   islands:    Campobello,    ten 
miles  long  and  two  wide,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  deep 
channel  from  Maine ;  and  Deer  Island  is  nearly  seven  mUes 
long  and  three  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part.    Before  the 
bay  lies  Grand  Manan  Island,  about  fourteen  miles  long 
and  six  or  seven  wide.    The  coast  of  this  section  is  every- 
where rocky,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height 
The  surface  is  much  broken,  but  as  the  rocks  which  con- 
stitute the  substratum  of  the  soil  are  generally  covered 
with  a  deep  layer  of  earth,  it  is  clothed  with  high  forest 
trees,  and  when  cultivated  yields  good  crops  of  grain.     The 
most  elevated  part  of  this  tract  is  intersected  by  several 
lakes,  some  of  considerable  extent,  and  probably  600  or 
700  feet  above  the  sea-level.    That  part  of  the  Southern 
region  which  lies  east  of  the  St  John  river  is  rather  rocky 
and  sterile.    The  rocky  and  elevated  coast  runs  off  in  an 
almost  continuous  line,  without  any  considerable  brealu,  so 
that  the  inlets  along  it  may  rather  be  called  coves  than 
harbours.  At  the  back  of  this  iron-bound  coast  the  country 
rises  with  a  rather  steep  ascent,  and  then  extends  in  an 
uneven  and  broken  plain,  on  which  several  hills  rise  to 
some  elevation.    The  soil  of  this  tract  is  very  stony,  and 
generally  shallow.    In  its  natural  state  it  is  chiefly  covered 
with  low  trees,  which  do  not  supply  timber.  When  cultivated 
it  produces  moderate  crops  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  pota- 
toes, but  not  wheat.   There  are  however  in  this  tract  several 
depressions,  extending  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  con- 
stituting valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  flow,  mostly  to  the  St 
John  river.    The  lower  part  of  these  valleys  is  occupied 
by  lakes,  as  Kenebekasis,  Belleisle,  and  Washademoak.    In 
the  inner  recesses  of  these  lakes  fine  valleys  begin,  and  ex- 
tend many  miles  upwards  along  the  rivers.    These  valleys 
are  covered  with  large  timber-trees,  and  when  cultivated  pro- 
duce excellent  crops  of  grain.    In  climate  this  tract  differs 
from  the  country  farther  northward,  being  somewhat  less 
cold,  but  much  more  humid,  and  exposed  to  thick  and  fre- 
quent fogs  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  Atlantic.     This 
circumstance,  added  to  the  strong  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
[Fundy],  and  the  rocky  iron-bound  coast,  renders  the  navi- 
gation very  perilous,  which  disadvantages  are  hardly  com- 
pensated by  the  harbours  of  this  coast  especially  those  in 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  being  less  encumbered  with  ice  in 
winter  than  those  of  New  England,  and  being  accessible 
nearly  all  the  year  round. 

The  Central  is  divided  from  the  Northern  region  by  a 
line  beginning  on  the  west  on  the  banks  of  the  St  John 
river  at  Presqueisle,  and  running  thence  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Nipisighet  river  in  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  shores  of  this  region  are  low,  and  the 
rivers  have  sand-bars  across  their  entrance,  though  there  is 
usually  a  considerable  depth  of  water  on  them.  In  many 
places  the  shores  are  fringed  with  sandy  ridges  or  small 
islands,  which  produce  only  bent-grass,  and  within  these 
islands  are  lagunes  with  shallow  entrances.  There  are  no 
deep  harbours  except  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  level 
country,  which  extends  seveml  miles  inland,  has  a  sandy  soil 
and  is  clothed  with  dwarf  spruce  and  birch  trees,  hut  it 
makes  pretty  good  pasture-ground.  The  country  begins  to 
rise  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  from  the  shores,  and  con- 
tinues to  rise  till  about  sixty  miles,  where  it  begins  to  descend 
rather  rapidly  towards  the  St  John  river  at  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  its  banks.  This  more  elevated  tract 
has  an  uneven  surface,  extending  in  long  broad-backed 
ridges,  most  of  which  run  east  and  west  Hills  occur  in 
several  places,  but  they  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation,  and 
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covered  with  a  continuous  forest  of  heavy  timber,  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  which  indicates  a  fertile  soil.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  John  river  extends  a  flat  country,  which 
on  the  east  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Washademoak,  and 
extends  westward  to  Meductie,  and  thence  northward  to 
Presqueisle.  The  eastern  portion  is  nearly  a  level,  and  con- 
tains the  most  fertile  and  best  settled  part  of  the  colony : 
from  Meductio  northward  its  surface  is  undulating  and 
even  hilly,  and  though  the  soil  seems  not  so  good,  it  is 
covered  in  most  parts  with  heavy  timber. 

The  Northern  region  is  very  hilly,  and  even  moun- 
tainous, especially  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ristigouche, 
and  in  that  tract  where  the  rivers  Tobique  and  Nipisighet 
originate.  The  latter  seems  to  form  an  elevatea  taole- 
land,  thickly  studded  with  lakes.  The  interior  of  this 
region  is  very  little  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  tracts 
bordering  on  the  river  Tobique,  which  are  covered  with  the 
finest  forests  of  red  pine,  and  furnish  nearly  all  the  timber 
which  is  exported  from  St.  John.  No  settlements  have  yet 
been  established,  except  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  the 
inhabitants  live  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
fishing. 

Rivers,— Ihe  largest  river  is  the  Looshtook,  or  St.  John 
river,  which  rises  far  in  the  west,  and  flows  for  above  200 
miles  through  Lower  Canada.  [Canada.]  It  enters  New 
Brunswick  near  AT*  N.  lat.,  and  soon  afterwards  forms  the 
Great  Falls.  By  the  most  northern  fall  the  river  descends 
from  45  to  50  feet  perpendicular.  This  is  followed  by  some 
smaller  ^Is,  so  that  in  half  a  mile  the  water  descends  75 
feet.  Up  to  the  foot  of  these  falls  the  river  is  ascended  by 
flat-bottomed  boats  of  20  tons  burden.  Below  the  f^Us  the 
river  often  runs  between  abrupt  banks,  and  its  rugged  bed 
renders  navigation  dangerous  in  many  places.  Several 
rapids  occur,  of  which  the  most  difficult  are  the  rapids  called 
Meductie  Falls,  situated  where  the  river  begins  to  run  east- 
ward. The  last  of  these  rapids  occurs  6  or  7  miles  above 
Fredericktown,  at  Saraye  Islands.  Where  the  river  bends 
again  to  the  south  it  is  connected,  by  narrow  channels,  with 
several  lakes,  among  which  the  largest  is  Grand  Lake,  whose 
channel  joins  it  opposite  Gagetown.  This  lake  is  30  miles 
long  and  about  thxee  miles  wide.  The  other  lakes,  Wash- 
ademoak,  Belleisle,  and  Kenebekasis,  are  somewhat  smaller. 
All  of  them  are  navigable  for  sloops,  as  veil  as  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  them.  Sloops  can  ascend  the  St.  John  river  to 
Fredericktown.  About  a  mile  above  the  town  of  St.  J  ohn  are 
the  Rugged  Narrows,  where  the  river  is  interrupted  by  huge 
rocks,  over  and  among  which  the  waters  roll  and  foam,  and 
which  render  the  navigation,  except  for  four  short  diurnal 
periods,  impracticable.  The  great  rise  of  tide,  which  here 
attains  from  25  to  30  feet,  so  far  overflows  these  rapids  that 
when  the  flood  rises  12  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  sloops 
and  schooners  pass  in  safety  for  about  20  minutes,  and  for 
the  same  time  when  the  tide  ebbs  to  12  feet.  At  Frede- 
ricktown the  tide  rises  from  6  to  1 0  inches,  and  it  is  percep- 
tible as  high  as  the  mouth  of  Keswick  river.  The  whole 
course  of  the  St  John  river  exceeds  400  miles,  of  which 
220  lie  within  this  colony. 

The  Petooudiac,  which  falls  into  Shepody  Bay,  the  western 
branch  of  Chignecto  Bay,  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  the 
tide  flows  up  40  miles.  Ships  occasionally  proceed  as  far 
at  Dorchester  for  timber;  but  the  impetuous  tides  of 
the  Bay  of  Fnndy  render  the  navigation  difficult.  The 
Miramich),  the  most  important  river  next  to  the  St  John, 
drains  the  centre  of  the  Central  region  with  it&  numerous 
upper  branches,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
after  a  course  of  more  than  100  miles;  it  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  for  about  40  miles.  There  is  a  sand-bar  across 
its  entrance,  but  the  channel  over  it  is  broad,  and  has  water 
for  ships  of  from  600  to  700  tons.  The  Nipisighet  river, 
which  drains  the  Northern  region,  and  runs  nearly  100 
miles,  is  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear (0  be  navigable  for  any  extent 

C/ima/tf.— The  climate  of  this  colony  rather  resembles 
that  of  the  countries  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
than  that  of  England.  The  spring  is  short,  lasting  only 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  is 
characterised  by  raw  weather.  About  the  middle  of  May 
the  summer  sets  in,  and  continues  to  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  September.  The  weather  is  warm,  and  rain 
not  frequent,  except  during  the  thunder-storms,  which 
are  frequent.  In  September  and  Octob^  the  weather  is 
fine  and  pleasant,  but  in  the  two  following  months  raw, 
and  rain  is  very  frequent    At  the  end  of  .December  or 


beginning  of  January,  the  frost  which  frequently  is  felt 
before,  but  only  at  intervals,  becomes  continual,  and  lasts 
to  the  end  of  March  or  the  middle  of  April.  The  rivers 
generally  break  up  about  that  time,  so  that  the  winter 
may  be  considered  as  lasting  four  months.  The  winter 
is  colder  and  the  summer  hotter  than  under  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude  in  Europe;  the  daily  variations  of 
temperature  are  also  greater,  but  the  transitions  from  dry 
to  wet  weather  are  by  no  means  so  sudden  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  winds  are  subject  to  sudden  and  frequent 
variations,  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  depenas  on 
them,  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  are  as  sudden. 
Northern  and  southern  winds  are  rare.  South-west  winds 
prevail  in  summer  and  autumn.  Westerly  winds  are, 
throughout  the  whole  year,  more  frequent  than  any  other. 
North-westerly  winds  are  cold  and  dry ;  the  winds  from 
the  north-east  and  east  bring  on  snow-storms  in  winter, 
sleet  and  wet  weather  in  spring,  and  heavy  rains  in  summer 
and  autumn.  In  July  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above 
90°  and  in  January  it  rarely  sinks  below  10**  of  Fahren- 
heit 

Productions, — The  great  commercial  wealth  of  this 
country  consists  in  its  extensive  forests,  which  are  com- 
posed of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  beech,  maple,  ash, 
elm,  and  poplar ;  oak  is  also  found,  but  it  is  not  common. 
Pine  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  for  commercial  purposes. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  buckwheat  ana  flax 
are  cultivated  with  success,  and  Indian  corn  in  the  southern 
districts.  Potatoes  and  the  common  esculent  roots  and 
vegetables  are  also  grown.  On  the  alluvial  grounds  which 
occur  along  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers  there  are  fine 
meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  Apples,  plums,  and  cherries 
grow  well,  but  not  the  other  fruit-trees  of  England. 

Wild  animals  are  by  no  means  numerous,  though  theie 
are  still  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  racoons,  minks,  squirrels,  and 
beavers:  the  moose  deer  is  nearly  extinct  Wild  geese, 
ducks,  partridges,  and  pigeons  are  the  most  common 
game.  The  rivers  abpund  with  salmon,  eel,  trout  perch,  &c., 
and  the  sea  near  the  shores  with  cod,  haddock,  mackerel, 
and  herrings.  A  large  number  of  families,  settled  in  the 
country  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi  river,  gain 
their  livelihood  by  fishing  cod,  mackerel,  and  herrings ;  the 
cod  is  sent  to  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  mineral  riches  are  imperfectly  known.  Marble 
abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Kenebekasis,  and  coal  on 
those  of  Grand  Lake,  where  it  is  worked.  Iron-ore  is  said 
to  be  abundant  Gypsum  occurs  in  large  quantities  all 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  exported  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  grindstones,  which  are  quarried 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shepody  Bay. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  number  of  natives  or  Indians  is  very 
small.  A  few  families  belonging  to  the  Mic-mac  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  a  some- 
what larger  number  of  Etchemins  live  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  above  the  Great  Falls  of  the  St. 
John  river.  It  is  curious  that  in  a  country  so  newly  settled, 
and  of  which  so  small  a  portion  is  under  cultivation,  the 
aborigines  should  be  so  few.  It  appears  indeed  that  they 
have  never  been  numerous.  These  natives  do  not  cultivate 
the  ground ;  they  live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  pass  continually  from  one  river  or  lake  to 
another.  A  number  of  families,  settled  mostly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  are  of  French  origin,  or  Acadians ; 
the  remainder  are  of  British  origin. 

Toums, — Fredericktown,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  St  John  river,  85  miles  firom  its  mouth,  on  a  flat,  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  on  two  sides.  Vessels  of  50  tons 
burden  may  ascend  to  this  town.  The  streets  are  regular, 
but  the  houses  chiefly  of  wood.  It  contains  a  good  govern- 
ment-house, and  several  other  public  buildings.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  3000.  St  John,  the  principal  trading- 
place,  has  above  10,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St  John  river,  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
a  peninsula,  and  on  rocky  and  very  irregular  ground.  It  con- 
tains several  good  public  buildings.  St.  Andrew's,  a  thriving 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  river,  in  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  has  3000  inhabitants.  Newcastie,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miramichi,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving 
place,  well  situated  for  the  exportation  of  timber.  (M*Gre- 
gor's  British  America;  Bouchette*s  British  Dominions  in 
North  America.) 

The  population  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  taken  in  1834,  was  as  follows u^y  VjOOv  It 
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District  or 
County. 

York  .... 
Carleton  .  .  . 
St.  John  .  .  . 
King's  County  . 
Queen's  County  . 
Sunbury  .  .  . 
WfstmoreUnd  . 
Nonlinmberlond 
Knnt  ,  ,  .  . 
♦iloucevtor 
Cliarlottc        .      . 


8q. 

Miles. 

3,440 
4.050 
646 
1,3-iS 
:,502 
1.224 
3.050 
5.000 
1,260 
3.600 
1,224 


Males. 

6.437 
4.9ti4 
10.389 
6,303 
3.727 

a.oel 

7.323 
6.008 
3.202 
4. 706 
8.371 


Fo- 

males. 

5.041 
4.509 
10,279 
5.890 

6,88a 
5.162 
2,829 
3,617 
7.'»81 


TotaU 


Fami- 
lies. 


10,4':8 

1.698 

9.493 

1,542 

20,668 

3.630 

19.195 

1,926 

7.204 
3.838 

1.175 

595 

14.205 

2,272 

11,170 

1.7:7 

6.031 

971 

8.323 

1.316 

15.832 

9.443 

l)ousei. 

1,502 
1.419 
9,138 
1.849 
1,056 

505 
2,017 
1.560 

884 
1.155 
2.349 


Total       25.324    62.513    66,944    119,467    19,346    16,434 

In  collecting  the  above  numbers  distinction  was  made 
between  males  and  females  who  were  above  or  under  the 
uj^e  of  16,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were — 

Maies.  Females.  Total. 

Above  16        .     32,845  28,291  61,136 

Under  16        .     29,381  28,403  57,784 

AgenotascerO  250                  537 
tained          j 


62,513 


56,944 


119,457 


The  number  of  eraigranU  that  arrived  in  the  colony  in 
each  year,  from  1832  to  1836,  was  as  follows  — 


1832 

6929 

1833 

3952 

1834 

7717 

1835 

3307 

1836 

5886 

The  militia  returns  of  1836  comprise  51  field-oflRcers,  300 
captains.  580  subalterns,  471  Serjeants,  26  drummers,  and 
19,260  rank  and  file;  in  all  20.688. 

The  home  government  and  the  local  legislature  have 
been  alike  mindful  of  the  subiect  of  education.  King's 
College  in  Fredericktown  is  endowed  by  royal  charter,  and 
receives  out  of  the  crown  revenues  the  yearly  sum  of  1000/., 
in  addition  to  990/.  from  the  provincial  treasury,  and  180/. 
arising  from  rent  of  lands  with  which  the  college  has  been 
endowed.  There  are  no  late  returns  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. In  connection  with  the  college  and  supported  out 
of  its  funds  is  a  grammar-school,  conducted  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  school  of  £ton  College,  in  which  6 1  scholars  are  taught. 
By  an  act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  90/.  per  annum  are 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  grammar-  school  in  each 
county  of  the  province,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
subscribe  45/.  per  annum  in  addition.  Under  this  act  eight 
grammar-schools  are  supported  in  as  many  of  the  counties. 
Carleton  and  Gloucester  are  the  only  counties  in  the  pro- 
vince without  a  grammar-school.  Another  act  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  provides  for  the  support  of  parish  schools 
to  the  number  of  seven  in  a  parish,  by  the  grant  of  20/. 
colonial  currency  per  annum  to  each  school,  provided  the 
inhabitants  subscribe  an  equal  sum  and  erect  a  school- 
house.  Under  this  act  there  were,  in  1836,  throughout  the 
province  480  schools,  in  which  6424  boys  and  5078  girls 
received  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  schools  thus  esta- 
blished and  endowed  by  the  legislature  there  are  numerous 
private  schools,  but  no  returns  respecting  them  have  been 
made. 

For  the  religious  instruction  of  the  inhabitants  there  are 
appointed  24  rectors  and  6  curates  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  10  clergymen  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  14  preachers,  who  oflSciato  by  turns  in  28 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  besides 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholic  preachers. 

The  exports  of  the  province  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  produce  of  the  forests  and  the  fisheries.  Out  of 
547,720/.,  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1836,  the  forests  sup- 
plied to  the  amount  of  475,431/.,  and  the  fisheries  35,943/., 
the  remaining  value  being  made  up  of  coals,  sypsum.  corn, 
and  provisions,  and  sundry  articles  re  exported.  The  value 
of  imports  during  the  same  year  was  863,783/.,  of  which 
grain  and  salt  provisions  amounted  to  146,045/. ;  articles  of 
apparel  and  woven  goods  to  314,334/.;  metals  and  hard- 
wares, 91.052/.;  cordage,  glasswai-e,  earthenwares,  and 
other  British  manufactures,  87,937/. ;  colonial  produce, 
88,374/. ;  and  the  residue  was  made  up  of  articles  of  foreign 
growth  and  production.  The  imports  into  the  province  are 
always  to  a  larger  amount  than  the  exports,  which  must 
partly  arise  from  the  capital  conveyed  to  it  by  settlers 
from  the  mother-country.    The  excess  of  imports  during 


the  five  years  from  1832  to  1836  was  577,087/.,  which  is 
somewhat  more  than  20/.  for  each  emigrant  that  landed. 

The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  during  1 836  was 
as  follows  • — 


Inwards. 

Ontwaras. 

Shlpa.   Tonnage. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Mea. 

From  and  to — 

Great  Britain  512  157,862 

, , 

688 

219,259 

Brit,  colonies  1918  118,394 

•  • 

1789 

108,435 

United  States   543     56.626 

.  , 

318 

18,670 

•  • 

Foreign  states     19       4,178 

•• 

6 

671 

-• 

Total     2992  337,060 

16,462 

2801 

347,035 

16.059 

Ship-building  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  industry  in 
the  province ;  and  as  many  of  the  vessels  constructed  tbert 
are  sold  after  discharging  their  first  cargoes  in  British  ports, 
their  value  in  part  makes  up  for  the  excess  of  imports  as 
above  described,  but  to  what  extent  this  kind  of  remittance 
is  made  there  are  no  means  of  knowing.  The  number  of 
ships  built,  with  their  tonnage,  in  the  ^se  years  from  1832 
to  1836,  was  as  follows: — 

Yean.  Ships.  Tons. 

1832  .    55  .  17,465 

1833  .    97  .  17.837 

1834  .    92  .  24.140 

1835  .    94  .  23,058 

1836  .    89  .  27,826 

The  amount  of  shipping  that  belonged  to  the  province  in 
1836  was  587  vessels,  of  84,425  tons,  navigated  by  3658  men. 

The  administration  of  the  government  of  New  Brunswick 
is  confided  to  a  lieutenant-governor  (who  is  subordinate  to 
the  governor-general  of  tne  British  provinces  iu  l^orth 
America),  an  executive  and  legislative  council,  of  12,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly,  of  28  members.  For  the  dispensing  of 
justice  there  is  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief-justice  and 
three  puisne  judges.  There  are  also  a  court  of  chancery,  a 
vice-admiralty  court,  and  a  court  for  the  probates  of  wills 
and  granting  of  administration  to  intestates. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  province  in  1836  amounted  to 
58,627/.,  and  was  derived  from  the  foUoTving  sources  :— 

Specific  duties  on  spirits,  sugar,  coffee,  dried 
fruits,  cattle,  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods  .      £49,723 

Duties  on  sales  by  auction        .  •  1,545 

Hawkers' and  pedlars*  licences       .  .  103 

Customs'  duties,  levied  under  acts  of  the  impe- 
rial parliament,  transferred  to  the  local 
treasury  .  .  •  •  7,251 

£58,627 

The  provincial  expenditure  during  the  same  year  was 
52,414/.,  under  the  following  heads- — 

Collection  of  revenue              .             .             •  £3,227 
Allowances  to  members  of  the  legislature  and 

expenses  of  legislative  bodies          •             .  6,017 

Dispensation  of  justice           ...  484 

For  purposes  of  education      .             .             .  i).940 

Bounties       .....  232 

Construction  and  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges  21,534 

Construction  and  repairs  of  public  buildings  3^35 

Expenses  of  militia                             •             ,  910 

Post-ofl5ce  charges                   .              .             .  324 

Relief  of  emigrants  and  other  charitable  objects  1,117 

Miscellaneous  charges            .             •             •  6,094 

£52,414 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  various  expenses  are  de- 
frayed by  Great  Britain.  The  sums  thus  paid,  in  1836, 
were: — 

For  the  civd  and  ecclesiastical  establishments 
For  the  judicial  establishment 
Miscellaneous  expenditure 

£13,039 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  an  extensive  island  in  the  Pacific, 
is  situated  between  17°  57'  and  23°  S.  lat,  and  between 
163°  and  168°  E.  long.  This  island  extends  from  north- 
west to  south-east  more  than  400  mQes,  but  is  of  inconsi- 
derable width.  In  the  broadest  part  it  is  hardly  60  miles 
wide.    On  all  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  coral-reefs,  which 
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connect  innumerable  small  sandy  islands  or  cliffs.  These 
reefs  extend  in  some  places  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
shores,  but  they  genei-ally  occur  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to 
1 0  miles  from  the  coast.  Hitherto  only  two  openings  have 
been  found  in  these  reefk  by  which  the  island  can  be  ap- 

f}roached  by  vessels.  There  are  only  two  harbours  in  which 
arge  vessels  can  anchor  with  security;  on  the  north*  eastern 
shoreij.  Port  Balade,  and  on  the  south- western,  Port  St. 
Vincent.  From  the  shores  the  country  gradually  rises 
inland  to  a  mountain-range  which  traverses  the  island  in 
all  its  length,  and  rises  in  some  parts  to  2000  or  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  island  is  less  fertile  than  most  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  declivities  of  the  hills  are  partly 
bare  and  partly  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  low  trees. 
8ome  flats  along  the  shores  are  swamny ;  but  others,  as 
well  as  the  valleys,  have  a  fertile  soil.  Tne  inhabitants  live 
mostly  on  yams  and  fish.  The  sugar-cane  and  banana  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent  Cocoa-nut  palms,  bread-fruit- 
trees,  and  mango-trees  abound  on  the  shores.  Among  other 
minerals,  a  kind  of  steatite  is  found,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Austral  negroes. 
They  are  stoutly  made,  have  black  and  curly  hair,  and  a 
very  dark  colour.  They  eat  their  enemies.  Ck)ok,  who 
discovered  this  island  in  1774,  found  them  good-natured 
and  friendly ;  but  the  French  give  a  different  account  of 
their  character.  They  speak  a  language  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it 
will  be  found  to  be  only  a  dialect  of  the  language  spoken  in 
Papua  and  New  Britain. 

(Cook's  and  D'Entrecasteaux's  Voyages,  and  Krusen- 
stern's  Mcmoires,) 

NEW  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1386,  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord-high- 
clmncellor  of  England,  for  a  warden,  seventy  fellows  and 
scholars,  ten  chaplains,  an  organist,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen 
choristers.  The  fellows  and  scholars  are  elected  from  the 
college  of  Winchester,  where  an  election  is  held  annually 
by  the  wardens  of  both  colleges,  two  fellows  of  New  College, 
and  tlie  sub- warden  and  head-master  of  Winchester  College, 
to  supply  the  vacancies  which  may  happen  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year  at  New  College.  The  founder's  kindred 
are  actual  fellows  on  their  first  admission,  the  others  are 
scholars  on  probation  till  the  expiration  of  two  years.  The 
visitor  is  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  election  from  the 
college  of  Winchester  usually  takes  place  in  the  second 
week  of  July. 

Of  the  benefactors  to  New  College  after  its  estabhshment, 
one  only  appeared  during  the  founder's  lifetime,  John  de 
Buckingham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  gave  to  the  society 
the  advowtton  of  Swalcliffe  church  and  some  lands  adjoin- 
ing. Thomas  Beckington,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
1440,  Thomas  Jane,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1494,  and  arch- 
bishop Warhani,  in  1509,  were  also  contributors  of  landed 
property.  John  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a  bene- 
factor in  155S. 

The  rectories  of  Akeley,  Hardwick,  Harwood  Majgna, 
Newton  Longville,  Radclive,  and  Tingewick,  and  the  vicar- 
age of  Whaddon,  in  Bucks ;  the  vicarage  of  Steeple-Morden 
in  Cambridgeshire ;  the  rectory  of  Abbotstoke  in  Dorset ; 
the  rectories  of  Birchanger  and  New  Stampford,  with  the 
vicarage  of  Writtle  with  Roxwell  chapel,  and  the  chapelry 
of  Rumford,  in  Essex ;  the  vicarage  of  Marshfield  in  Glou- 
cestershire ;  tho  vicarage  of  Hackfield  with  the  chapelry  of 
Mattinglcy  in  Hants ;  the  rectories  of  Saham  Tony,  All 
Saints  Stratton,  St.  John  Madder-market  in  Norwich,  and 
Weston  Longville,  and  the  vicarage  of  Witch ingham,  in  Nor- 
folk ;  the  rectory  of  Paulespury  in  Northamptonshire ;  the 
rectories  of  Bucknell,  Heyford  Warren,  Stanton  St  John, 
and  Wootton,  with  the  vicaiages  of  Adderbury  and  Chester- 
ton, and  the  vicarage  of  Swalcliffe  with  Epwell  chapelry,  in 
Oxfordshire ;  the  rectory  of  Worthingham  with  the  chapelry 
of  Wolston  in  Shropshire  ;  the  rectory  of  Long  Ditton  in 
Surrey ;  the  rectory  of  Stockton  in  Warwickshire ;  and  the 
rectories  of  Alton  Barnes,  St.  John  Berwick,  Coleme,  and 
Donhead  St.  Mary's,  in  Wilts,  form  the  list  of  preferments 
in  the  college  patronage. 

Among  the  prelates  educated  m  New  College  are  Chi- 
chele  and  Warham,  archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  bishop 
Beckington,  already  mentioned ;  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  and  bishop  Lowth.  Among  the  other  scholars 
educated  in  the  college  may  be  named — Philpot,  one 
of  the  first  martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  Nicholas 
Harpesfield;  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  father  of  Sir  Philip;  I 


Pits,  the  biographer;  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke;  Wood, 
the  author  of  tne  'Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England;' 
Somerville,  the  poet ;  Smith,  the  translator  of  Thucydides ; 
and  Dr.  Robert  Holmes,  the  collator  of  the  '  Septuagint.' 

Most  of  the  buildings  of  the  founder  in  this  college,  alter 
a  lapse  of  more  than  four  centuries,  remain  substantially 
entire.  His  whole  design  may  be  still  traced  throughout 
and  the  hall,  chapel,  cloisters,  groined  gateways,  and  even 
the  origmal  doors  and  windows,  in  many  instances,  remain 
undisturbed.  Tlie  chapel  was  restored  by  Wyatt  in  1 789, 
and  is  rich  both  in  antient  and  modern  painted  glass :  the 
west  window,  painted  by  Jervais  from  finished  cartoons  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  begun  in  1777,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in  Oxford :  the  other 
windows  of  the  antechapel  exhibit  the  original  glass  of  the 
founder's  time.  The  tower  of  this  college,  a  pattern  of  mas- 
sive strength,  and  one  of  the  great  features  in  the  general 
view  of  Oxford,  stands  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  bastions  of 
the  old  city  wall.  The  more  recent  buildings  in  what  is 
called  the  garden  court  of  the  college  were  finished  in 
1684. 

Among  the  curiosities  preserved  in  this  college  is  the 
superb  and  costly  crozier  of  the  founder,  of  silver,  gilt  and 
enamelled.  Some  of  the  ornaments  of  his  mitre,  his  gloves, 
and  ring,  are  also  preserved  in  the  muniment-room. 

On  tne  31st  December,  1839,  there  were  169  members 
upon  the  books  of  this  college.  (Gutch's  Colleges  and  Halls 
of  Oxford;  Chal  mere's  Hist,  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls; 
Ingnjxi^s  Memorials  qf  Oaf ord ;  The  Oxford  Univ.  Calen- 
dar, 1839.) 

NEW  ENGLAND.    [England,  New.] 

NEW  FOREST,  situate  in  that  part  of  Hampshire  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Southampton  river,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  British  Channel,  is  tho  only  forest  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  which  the  origin  is  known.  Domesday 
Book  contains  a  distinct  account  of  its  afforestation,  and  the 
formation  of  it  has  added  much  to  the  load  of  reproaches 
laid  on  the  memory  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Our  his- 
torians concur  in  accusing  him  of  laying  waste  the  country 
in  Hampshire  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  expelling  the  in- 
habitants from  their  houses,  seizing  their  property,  and  even 
destroying  churches,  without  giving  the  sufferers  any  com- 
pensation. Knyghton,  who  makes  William  Rufus  a  partner 
in  the  devastation  with  his  father,  represents  opinion  to 
have  varied  as  to  the  number  of  churches  destroyed,  from 
twenty- two,  beside  dependent  chapels,  to  fifty-two.  (Twysd., 
Script,  Decern.,  col.  2354,  2373.)  The  fact  of  the  de- 
struction is  allowed  by  the  Conqueror's  own  chaplain,  Wil- 
liam of  Jumieges,  who,  speaking  of  the  deaths  of  William 
Rufus  and  his  brother  Richard,  in  the  forest,  says,  '  Ferunt 
autem  multi,  quod  ideo  hi  duo  filii  Willielmi  Re^is  in 
ilia  silva  judicio  Dei  perierunt;  quoniam  multas  villas  et 
eoclesias,  propter  eandem  Forestam  amplificandam,  in  cir- 
cuitu  ipsius  (lestruxerat.*  {Hist,  Norm,  Script.,  fol.,  par. 
1619,  p.  296.) 

Gough,  m  his  edition  of  Camden,  and  Warner,  in  his 
'  Topographical  Remarks  relating  to  the  South- Western 
parts  of  Hampshire'  (8vo.  London,  1793,  vol.  i.,  p.  182-189), 
gave,  each,  a  tabular  estimate  of  the  amount  of  injury  which 
William  was  supposed  really  to  have  occasioned  to  the  popu 
lation  and  agriculture  of  this  part  of  England  bv  the  affores- 
tation, abstracting  the  quantity  of  land  in  hiaes,  virgates, 
and  acres,  with  the  resjpective  values  of  the  different  allot- 
ments of  property  m  the  Confessor's  and  the  Conqueror's 
reigns;  A  third  tabular  arrangement  was  made  by  the  late 
Rev.  William  Bingley,  among  his  preparations  for  a  history 
of  Hampshire.  As  a  resident  in  the  forest,  Mr.  Bingley  had 
better  opportunities  than  either  Gough  or  Warner  for  com- 
paring the  text  of  the  record  of  Domesday  with  the  face  of 
the  county ;  and  it  appeara  from  his  tables  that  at  least  a 
hundred  and  forty  hides  had  been  afforested  between  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  that  of  the  survey.  These, 
reckoning  four  virgates  in  each  hide,  and  thirty  acres  to 
make  a  virgate,  amount  to  nearly  seventeen  thousand  acres. 
€roug;h'8  table  was  the  least  extensive  of  the  three  already 
mentioned ;  it  took  in  only  that  part  of  the  surve)*  which  in 
itself  purported  to  relate  immediately  to  the  New  Forest 
and  its  environs,  and  omitted  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
survey  of  the  county  in  which  lands  are  stated  to  have  been 
afforested :  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  land  really  added 
by  the  Conqueror  almost  one  half. 

In  justice  to  the  Conqueror's  memory  however  it  should 
be  stated  that  an  anterior  forest  certaii^lyiex 
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is  mentioned  by  several  writers  under  the  name  of  Ytene. 
The  Conqueror  enlarged  its  circuit  to  the  extent  stated,  and 
gave  it  a  fresh  name,  thus  ensuring  to  himself  a  lasting 
reproach.  Domesday  Book  is  the  earliest  record  which 
designates  this  tract  as  the  New  Forest.  The  destruction  of 
numerous  habitable  places  within  its  limits  is  evident  from 
the  names  of  many  of  them  terminating  in  ham  and  ton  or 
tune :  as  Truham,  Greteham,  Adlingeham,  Wolnetune,  Ber- 
mintune*  and  others,  all  indicating  former  villages  or  ham- 
lets. Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose,  in  the  notes  to  his  Ro- 
mance of  *  The  Red  King/  enumerates  others,  and  refers  to 
different  spots  within  the  present  circuit  of  the  forest  where 
the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  surface,  and  the  fragments  of 
building  materials  found  upon  digging  within  them,  show 
marks  of  former  foundations. 

The  oldest  perambulation  of  this  forest  now  preserved  is 
in  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster,  of  the  8th  Edward  I., 
the  boundaries  described  in  which  include  all  the  country 
fh)m  Southampton  river  on  the  east  to  the  Avon  on  the 
west,  following  the  sea-coast  as  the  southern  boundary  be- 
tween those  rivers,  and  extending  northwards  as  fsur  as  North 
Chardeford,  or  North  Charford,  on  the  west,  and  to  Wade 
and  Orebrugge,  or  Owerbridge,  on  the  east  Another  per- 
ambulation was  made  in  the  29th  Edward  I.,  which  leaves 
out  a  great  part  of  the  country  contained  in  the  former. 
This  perambulation  is  preserved  amon^  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  and  confines  the  forest  to  limits  which  appear  to 
have  been  followed  in  the  22nd  Charles  II.,  when  the  forest 
was  again  perambulated.  By  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  all 
lands  not  belonging  to  the  crown  which  had  been  afforested 
by  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  or  King  John,  were  to  be  dis- 
afforested ;  but  as  no  provision  was  made  for  the  reduction 
of  the  more  antient  afforestations,  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  great  diminution  of  this  forest  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  who  was  not  a  prince  likely  to  submit  to  any  encroach- 
ment on  his  rights. 

The  perambulation  of  the  22nd  Charles  II.  is  the  last  on 
record,  and  contains  the  present  legal  bounds  of  the  forest. 
According  to  this  peranibulation  the  forest  extends  f)nom 
Godshill  on  the  north-west,  to  the  sea  on  the  south-east, 
about  twenty  miles ;  and  firom  Hardley  on  the  east  to  Ring- 
wood  on  the  west,  about  fifteen  miles ;  and  contains  within 
those  limits  about  92,365  acres  statute  measure.  The  whole 
of  that  quantity  however  is  not  forest  land,  or  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown ;  there  are  several  manors  and  other 
considerable  freehold  estates  within  the  perambulation  be- 
longing to  individuals,  to  the  amount  of  24,797  acres; 
about  625  acres  are  copyhold,  or  customary  lands,  belonging 
to  her  majesty's  manor  of  Lyndhurst:  about  1004  acres  are 
leasehold,  under  the  crown,  granted  for  certain  terms  of 
years,  and  forming  part  of  the  demised  land  revenue,  under 
the  management  of  the  office  of  woods  and  works ;  about 
901  acres  are  purprestures,  or  encroachments  on  the  fbrest; 
about  1193  acres  more  are  enclosed  lands,  held  by  the  master- 
keepers  and  groom-keepers,  with  their  respective  lodges ; 
and  the  remainder,  being  about  63,845  acres,  are  the  Woods 
and  waste  lands  of  the  forest. 

In  each  species  of  the  property  above  mentioned  the  crown 
has  different  rights  or  interests. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  9th  and  10th  Will.  III.,  for  im- 
provement of  this  forest,  certain  rights  of  common,  of  pas- 
ture, pannage,  and  fUel,  claimed  by  the  proprietors  of 
estates  within  or  adjacent  to  the  forest,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, were  saved  and  reserved  to  them,  and  the  rights  of 
the  crown  were  defined  and  ascertained. 

By  that  act  the  crown  was  empowered  to  enclose  two 
thousand  acres  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  fbrest;  one 
thousand  acres  forthwith,  and  the  remaining  thousand  im- 
mediately after  the  first  session  of  parliament  after  the  year 
1699;  and  also  two  hundred  acres  more  yearly  for  twenty 
years  following,  making  in  all  six  thousand  acres, '  to  remain 
in  severalty  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  crown  for  ever, 
freed  and  discharged  from  all  manner  of  right,  title,  and 
pretence  whatsoever,  and  to  be  called,  made,  and  kept  a 
nursery  for  wood  and  timber  only  ;*  and  the  crown  was  like- 
"wise  empowered,  so  soon  as  the  trees  in  all  or  any  part  of 
luch  enclosures  should  be  past  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
cattle  or  deer,  to  throw  open  the  same,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
to  enclose  an  equal  quantity  in  any  other  part  of  the  forest ; 
keeping  in  this  way  six  thousand  acres  constantly  enclosed 
as  a  nursery  for  timber.  The  crown  has  also  a  ri^ht  to  keep 
deer  on  the  unenclosed  part  of  the  forest  at  all  tunes,  with- 
out any  limitation  or  number. 


By  the  same  act  it  was  provided  'that  all  persons  baying 
any  right  of  pasture  or  pannage,  or  any  privileges  witb in 
the  forest,  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  same ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  right  of  pannage  between  the  14th  of  September  and 
the  1  Ith  of  November  yearly  (old  style),  and  their  right  of 
common  of  pasture  in  and  through  the  waste  grounds  of  the 
forest,  at  such  time  and  times  as  the  same  should  not  be 
enclosed,  the  time  of  the  fence-month  (that  is  to  say,  fifteen 
days  before  and  fifteen  days  after  Midsummer,  yearly),  and 
the  time  of  winter  haining  (that  is  to  say,  from  the  U  th  of 
November  to  the  23rd  of  April  yearly,  old  style),  excepted, 
under  and  subject  to  the  forest  laws;  saving  also  to  the 
several  adjacent  inhabitants  their  antient  right  of  fuel,  pro- 
vided that  such  inhabitante  should  not  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  part  thereof,  nor  that  any  person  or  persons 
presume  to  receive  or   take  the  same  in  other  manner 
than  they  ought,  nor  by  reason  of  any  claim  or  pretence  of 
any  right  that  was  not  allowed,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
forest  before  the  27th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.' 

The  right  to  ftiel-wood  is  limited  and  ascertained  by  a 
decree  of  the  CJourt  of  Exchequer,  dated  the  19th  of  June 
(26th  Eliz.),  by  which  it  was  ordered  *  that  no  inhabilant  of 
any  house  newly  built,  since  the  beginning  of  the  queen's 
reign,  should  be  allowed  any  wood  in  the  said  forest  to  be 
8j)ent  in  any  such  new-built  house.'  This  has  ever  since 
been  held  to  be  the  rule  for  judging  whether  the  inhabitant 
of  any  house  claiming  fiiel-wooa  is  entitled  to  it  or  not ;  and 
the  claims  for  ftiel-wood,  with  every  other  claim  on  the 
forest,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Records  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  last  Justice  Seat  for  this  forest,  begun  at  Lyndhurst, 
and  adjourned  from  thence  to  Winchester,  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1670,  before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  chief-justice  in 
Eyre ;  in  which  claims  are  also  set  forth  the  small  rents 
payable  to  the  crown  by  the  claimants  for  pasture  and  fuel, 
together  with  the  rates  payable  annually  for  the  pannage  of 
swine. 

For  local  purposes  the  New  Forest  is  divided  into  nine 
bailiwicks,  viz.  Burley,  Fritham,  Godshill,  Lynwood,  Bat- 
tramsley.  South  East,  the  Nodes,  Inn,  and  North.  These 
bailiwicks  are  subdivided  into  fifteen  walks,  viz.  Burley, 
Holmsley,  Bolderwood,  Eyeworth,  Ashley,  Broomy.  Rhine- 
field,  Wilverley,  Whitley  Ridge,  Lady  Cross,  Denny  and 
the  Nodes,  Ashurst,  Ironshill,  Castle  Malwood,  and  feram- 
blehill. 

Its  officers  are  a  lord-warden,  lieutenant,  riding-forester, 
bowbearer,  two  rangers,  woodward,  under-woodward,  four 
verderers,  high-steward,  under-steward,  twelve  regarders, 
nine  foresters  or  master-keetoers,  being  one  to  each  bailiwick^ 
and  usually  fifteen  under-foresters  or  groom-keepers;  but 
at  times  a  smaller  number. 

The  lord-warden  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  during  the  royal  pleasure.  This  officer  has  a 
general  superintendence  and  command  over  the  forest  in  all 
matters  relative  to  vert  and  venison ;  and  appoints  the  bow- 
bearers,  rangers,  steward,  and  all  the  master-keepers  and 
rm-keepers,  to  continue  during  his  pleasure,  except  for 
bailiwick  of  Burley,  which  has  been  in  grant  to  the 
Bolton  frnnily  for  more  than  a  century,  by  letters  patent, 
renewed  from  time  to  time;  and  the  walks  of  Bolder- 
wood  and  Ironshill,  of  which  grants  were  made  for  the  lives 
of  prince  William  and  princess  Sophia,  the  son  and  daughter 
of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  ot 
king  Greoige  IIL  The  lord-warden,  by  his  patent,  has  the 
manor  of  Lyndhurst  and  hundred  of  Redbridge,  or  New 
Forest  hundred,  and  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  decoy-ponds, 
with  the  herbage  and  pannage,  and  rents  of  free  tenants. 
He  has  also  possession  of  the  king's  house  at  Lyndhurst, 
with  an  allowance  of  70/.  per  annum  for  repairs.  The 
emoluments  arising  to  the  lord- warden  amount  to  21 42.,  and 
to  his  steward  48/.,  besides  the  70/.  before  mentioned. 

The  ridine-forester  (a  place  which  has  been  abolished,  we 
believe,  during  the  present  year)  is,  or  rather  was,  also  an 
appointment  by  letters  patent,  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
His  office  was  to  ride  before  the  king  when  he  went  into  the 
forest  The  salary  500/.  per  annum,  with  a  fee  buck  and 
doe  yearly. 

The  bow-bearers"  duty  is  to  attend  the  sovereign  with  a 
bow  and  arrow  when  in  the  forest.  Salary  40«.  per  annum, 
with  a  fee  buck  and  doe  yearly. 

The  rangers  are  to  drive  the  deer  which  stray  into  the 
purlieus  back  again  into  the  forest.  Salary  2/.  13«.  Ad.  per 
annum ;  4/.  per  annum  in  lieu  of  wood  formerly  allowed; 
and  one  foe  buck  and  doe  yearly  to  each  range^  [^ 
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The  woodward  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  from' the 
crown,  during  pleasure.  He  has  200/.  per  annum  for  him- 
self, besides  the  salary  of  the  deputy.  He  has  also  certain 
perquisites,  arising  chiefly  from  the  timber,  and  an  assign- 
ment of  four  loads  of  fuel-wood. 

The  vorderers  and  regarders  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders 
of  Hampshire.  The  verderers  have  no  salary,  emolument, 
or  perquisite,  besides  a  fee  buck  and  fee  doe  yearly.  The 
regarders,  who  attend  the  marking  of  all  trees  to  be  felled, 
value  the  timber  for  sale,  and  attend  the  sales,  are  paid  by  a 
fee  of  2*.  6d,  per  day  when  on  actual  duty. 

The  master-keepers*  and  groom-keepers'  duty  is  to  pre- 
serye  the  vert  ana  venison  in  their  respective  bailiwicks 
and  walks ;  to  prevent  any  destruction  of  either,  and  all 
encroachments  on  the  forest.  The  master-keepers  have 
neither  salaiy  nor  emoluments  except  a  fee  buck  and  doe 
each  annually;  while  the  under-keepers  have  small  sala- 
ries, and,  now,  limited  perquisites. 

Another  act  for  the  improvement  and  regulation  of  this 
forest  was  passed  in  1800,  the  enactments  of  which  have 
not  only  effected  the  correction  of  various  minor  abuses 
committed  within  its  limits,  but  are  calculated  to  make  it  a 
permanent  benefit  to  the  country,  by  Aimishing  an  abun- 
dant, and  not  as  fcnmerly,  a  very  scanty  supply  of  timber  lor 
our  navy.  The  quantity  of  timber  actually  delivered  for 
naval  purposes,  from  the  year  1761  to  1786,  was  23,000 
loads  of  oak  and  7003  loads  of  beech,  as  appears  by  the 
Commissioners'  Reports  in  1789 

(Beports  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crotm,  fol..  Lend.,  1787-1792; 
Gough's  edit,  of  Camden's  Britannia,  fol,  1804,  vol.  i,  p. 
179-187  ;  Ellis's  Introd.  to  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.,  p.  105- 
110.) 

A  Plan  of  the  New  Forest,  laid  down  from  the  sur\'eys 
taken  by  Thomas  Richardson,  William  King,  and  Abraham 
and  William  Driver,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Land  Revenue,  was  published  by  Faden,  in  1789,  ten 
sheets,  folio. 

NEW  GEORGIA  ARCHIPELAGO,  also  called  Solo- 
mons Islands,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific.  They  extend  fVom  north-west  to 
south- east,  between  5**  and  10**  50'  S.  lat,  and  between 
154''  35'  and  162**  25'  E.  long.  They  were  discovered  by 
the  Spanish  seaman  Mendana,  in  1567;  visited  for  the 
second  time  by  Carteret,  and  afterwards  by  several  French 
and  English  navigators.  Many  parts  of  these  islands  have 
not  yet  been  seen  by  any  navigator.  The  most  northern 
island  is  Winchelsea  or  Anson,  and  the  most  southern  Ren- 
nelL  The  largest  islands  from  north  to  south  are— Bougain- 
ville's Island,  which  is  about  60  miles  long;  Choiseul,  which 
is  perhaps  as  long ;  S.  Isabella,  perhaps  the  largest  of  the 
group ;  Georgia,  which  extends  40  miles  from  east  to  west ; 
Guadalcanar,  which  is  70  miles  long ;  and  San  Cristoval, 
wh^ch  is  about  the  same  size.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  islands  of  less  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  small 
islands.  The  shores  are  mostly  very  steep,  and  rise  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  interior  is  rugged,  and  fre- 
quently mountainous.  Mount  Lammor,  on  the  island  of 
GuaAalcanar,  is  compared  in  elevation  with  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  generally  covered 
with  lofty  trees,  and  the  valleys  are  generally  well  culti- 
vateA  and  very  fertile.  Bananas,  yams,  sugar-cane,  and 
ginger  are  extensively  cultivated.  Tne  most  common  fruit- 
trees  are  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-palms,  cabbaee-tree,  a  kind 
of  almonds,  and  Indian  kale  (Caladium  esculentum).  The 
clove-tree  is  also  found  here.  Fowls  abound,  as  well  as 
several  wild  birds.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Australian 
negroes,  and  seem  to  have  made  some  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  they  are  cannibals. 

(Carteret's  Voyage  round  the  World,  and  Krusenstem's 
Mcmoires.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  is  situated  between  42°  41'  and  45^  U'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  70*  45'  and  72**  30'  W.  long.  On  the 
east  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  for  about  20  miles ;  the 
remainder  of  the  eastern  boundary-line  is  contiguous  to 
Maine,  and  about  150  miles  in  length.  On  the  north  it 
borders  on  Lower  Canada  for  about  fifty  miles.  It  is  separated 
by  the  river  Connecticut  on  the  west  from  Vermont,  for 
about  170  miles.  The  boundary  between  it  and  Massa- 
chusetts, which  lies  south  of  it,  is  about  80  miles.  The 
length  of  this  state  is  about  174  miles.  Its  breadth  varies: 
atong  43^  N.  lat  it  is  90  miles  wide,  but  fkrther  north  it 


grows  narrower,  so  that  on  the  parallel  of  45**  it  hardly  mea- 
sures more  than  25  miles.  Its  mean  breadth  is  about  50 
miles,  and  its  area  is  about  8700  square  miles.  According 
to  some  authorities  the  area  is  nearly  9500  square  miles. 

Surface  and  SotX— The  shores  are  rather  low,  and  the 
country  along  them,  to  the  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  in- 
land, is  in  general  level ;  but  the  land  rises  imperceptibly, 
so  as  to  arrest  the  tides  within  20  miles  from  the  sea, 
though  they  rise  to  about  18  feet  This  flat  tract  has  a 
sandy  soil  of  inferior  fertility.  At  the  back  of  it  the  sur- 
face becomes  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  hills  gradually  rise 
in  elevation  as  they  proceed  farther  inland,  until,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  miles  from  the  banks  of  Connecticut 
river,  they  constitute  a  continuous  range,  running  nearly 
due  south  and  north.  Some  of  the  summits  attain  a  consi- 
derable elevation.  *Mount  Monadnoc,  about  10  miles  from 
the  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  rises  to  the  height  of  3254 
feet  and  Moosehillock,  farther  north,  to  4636  feet.  On 
approaching  44^  N.  lat.  the  chain  expands  into  an  extensive 
mountain-group,  which  projects  considerably  towards  the 
east  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  White  Mountains. 
The  highest  summit  of  this  group.  Mount  Washington,  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States  east  of  tho 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  attains  a  height  of  6234  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Several  other  summits  rise  to  between  4000 
and  6000  feet;  as  Mount  Adams,  5328  feet  Mount  Jeffer- 
son, 5058  feet  Mount  Madison,  4S66  feet  Mount  Franklin, 
4711  feet,  and  Mount  Monroe,  4356  feet  From  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  White  Mountains  the  chain  continues  on 
both  sides  of  the  Androscoggin  river,  but  it  does  not  attain 
a  great  elevation.  The  country  between  this  northern  por- 
tion of  the  chain  and  the  Connecticut  river  is  hilly,  rocky, 
and  very  thinly  settled,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
climate  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  also  an 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  But  south  of  the 
White  Mountains  the  soil  on  the  declivities  of  the  lower 
hills  and  in  the  valleys  between  them  is  good,  and  that 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  is  subject  to  be  over- 
flowed annually,  is  of  excellent  quality :  but  in  general  this 
state  is  better  calculated  for  pasturage  than  for  tillage. 

Rivers  and  Lakes, — ^The  Connecticut  rises  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  state,  in  Lower  Canada,  in  several 
small  branches,  but  soon  begins  to  form  the  boundary-line 
between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  Though  its  cur- 
rent is  considerably  obstructed  by  falls,  rapids,  and  shoals, 
the  navigation  has  been  so  much  improved  by  dams,  locks, 
and  short  canals,  that  boats  of  considerable  tonnage  may 
ascend  it  to  Haverhill,  near  44^  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  straight  line,  and  even  to  Fif- 
teen-Mile Falls  above  Haverhill.  [Massachusbtts.]  The 
Merrimack,  which  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  and  tra- 
verses the  central  districts  of  the  state  by  a  southern  course, 
has  also  many  foils  and  rapids,  but  the  navigation  of  this 
river  also  has  received  great  improvements,  so  that  it  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Concord.  The  advantages 
which  arise  from  this  circumstance  are  still  increased  by  the 
Middlesex  Canal.  [Massachusetts.]  The  Piscataqua,  which 
for  about  40  miles  forms  the  boundary  between  this  state 
and  Maine,  rises  near  the  southern  declivity  of  the  White 
Mountains  in  a  small  lake,  and  runs  south-south-east 
about  60  miles  in  a  straight  line.  As  a  navigable  river, 
it  is  of  small  importance,  as  its  course  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
tide  ascends  it  only  a  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  but  it 
forms  the  fine  harbour  of  Portsmouth. 

This  state  contains  several  lakes.  The  larpfest  is  Lake 
Winnepisseogee,  which  is  25  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
to  10  miles  wide.  Squam  Lake,  north-west  of  the  former, 
is  jve  miles  long  and  four  wide.  In  the  northern  districts 
is  Umbagog  Lake,  through  wbich  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween New  Hampshire  and  Maine  passes. 

Climate, — ^The  climate  of  the  lower  districts  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  countries  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  Frost  occurs  sometimes  towards  the  end  of 
September  and  usually  in  October,  but  it  is  slight  In 
November  the  weather  is  variable,  and  the  frost  moderate 
and  not  continuous.  In  December  it  b^ins  to  be  intense 
and  lasting.  In  January  a  thaw  of  several  days  sometimes 
occurs,  but  otherwise  in  this  month,  as  well  as  in  February, 
the  frost  is  severe.  Snow  fiills  to  the  dei)th  of  from  two  to 
four  feet  and  does  not  disappear  before  April.  In  winter  the 
prevailing  wind  is  from  thie  north-west,  which  rarely  blows 
m  summer.  From  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
May  the  cattle  must  be  kept  in  stables.    The  winter  does 
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not  last  longer  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts,  but 
it  is  more  severe.  At  Keene,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  state,  the  thermometer  has  sunk  to  24°  below  zero.  Fahr. 
In  these  districts  night-frosts  are  often  experienced  in  June 
and  August,  so  that  July  is  the  only  month  quite  free  from 
frost.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Sweden,  near  60°  N.  lat.  In  New  Hampshire  these  dis- 
tricts are  probably  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  great,  but  we  have  not  found  any 
exact  observations  on  the  temperature. 

Productions, — ^The  low  lands  along  the  rivers  yield  rich 
crops  of  wheat  and  rye,  also  flax,  hemp,  and  culinary  plants. 
Barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans  are  also  grown.  The  up- 
lands produce  only  moderate  crops.  Each  farmer  has  an 
orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  good  cider  is  made. 
In  most  districts  Indian  corn  is  grown,  but  it  is  sometimes 
destroyed  by  the  night- frosts  in  June  and  August  Horned 
cattle  are  abundant,  and  the  dairies  very  good.  The  cattle 
are  of  a  large  size.  Sheep  and  pigs  are  also  common ;  but 
horses  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are  of  a  small  size. 

The  hills  and  mountains  are  still  almost  entirely  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  consisting  of  pine,  fir,  oak,  cedar, 
hemlock,  beech,  maple,  balsam,  poplar,  birch,  hickory, 
spruce,  chesnut,  and  larch.  The  most  valuable  is  the  white 
pine,  for  masts,  yards,  and  planks  of  vessels.  The  most 
common  animals  in  the  forests  are  the  black  bear,  the  wolf, 
fox,  wild  cats,  racoons,  and  grey,  striped,  and  flying 
squiiTcls ;  but  the  moose  deer,  the  beaver,  and  black  squirrel 
have  become  rare.  Several  kinds  of  birds  abound;  the 
wild  turkey  has  become  rare.  The  bays  and  rivers  abound 
with  halibut,  cod,  salmon,  shad,  eels,  and  trout.  This 
state  is  rich  in  minerals,  among  which  are  iron,  copper, 
galena,  and  plumbago. 

Inhabitants, — The  natives,  who  formerly  seem  to  have 
been  numerous  and  frequently  were  at  war  with  the 
settlers,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  present  popu- 
lation consists  of  the  descendants  of  British  who  have 
settled  here  during  the  two  last  centuries.  There  are  a 
few  free  coloured  people  among  them.  In  1820  the 
population  amounted  to  244,155  individuals,  among  whom 
were  786  free  coloured  people.  The  census  of  1830  gave 
the  number  at  269,328,  or  about  30  individuals  to  each 
square  mile.  They  are  mostly  occupied  with  agriculture, 
but  a  considerable  number  are  employed  in  preparing  tim- 
ber for  market.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  broad- 
cloths, and  carpets  in  several  towns,  particularly  Somers- 
worth  and  Dover. 

Political  division. — New  Hampshire  is  divided  into  eight 
counties.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Concord,  situated  on 
the  river  Merrimack,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable.  It 
is  a  small  place,  which  in  1830  contained  3727  inhabitants, 
Portsmouth  is  on  the  cestuar}'  of  the  Piscataqua,  which 
forms  an  excellent  and  spacious  harbour,  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Owing  to  the  great  rise  of  the 
tides,  it  is  rarely  impeded  by  ice,  and  never  freezes  over. 
The  town,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  and  contains 
about  8000  inhabitants.  Many  vessels  are  built  here.  The 
general  government  has  a  navy-yard  on  an  island  in  the 
harbour.  Dover,  not  far  from  the  Piscataqua,  has  more 
than  5000  inhabitants,  and  some  commerce.  There  are  a 
few  other  towns  with  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants.  Dart- 
mouth College,  at  Hanover,  is  a  respectable  institution. 
The  common  schools,  which  are  above  1500  in  number,  are 
supported  by  an  annual  tax. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  con- 
centrated in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  From  the  1st  of 
October,  1832,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1833,  the  imports 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  167,754  dollars,  and  the  exports  to 
1 55,258 ;  of  the  latter,  the  goods  of  foreign  produce 
amounted  only  to  9903  dollars.  Only  American  vessels 
were  employed  in  it.  The  vessels  which  entered  the  port 
amounted  to  10,347  tons,  and  those  which  departed  to  6002 
tons.  Formerly  the  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was 
considerable,  but  it  has  much  declined  since  1812.  The 
state  has  from  60  to  70  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries. 

Hisiari/.—  New  Hampshire  was  first  settled  in  1623,  and 
the  progress  of  the  colony  in  the  beginning  was  very  slow. 
It  had  to  sustain  many  distressing  wars  with  the  natives 
who  inhabited  its  present  territory.  From  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  its  progress  was  more  rapid.  In  1 775  the  pro- 
vincial convention  declared  the  royal  government  dissolved, 
with  the  view  of  separating  entirely  from  Great  Britain. 


This  took  place  before  the  declaration  of  independence.  In 
1776  the  first  provincial  congress  was  established,  under 
the  name  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  present 
constitution  dates  from  the  year  1792.  The  legislature, 
called  the  General  Court,  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators,  twelve 
in  number,  are  elected  annually  by  the  citizens  who  pay 
taxes.  ^  The  number  of  representatives  depends  on  the 
population,  and  is  at  present  234.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  annually  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  state  sends  two 
members  to  the  Senate  and  six  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Washington. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  Warden's  View  qf 
the  United  States  qf  America;  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of 
the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  qf  America;  American 
Almanac  for  1839.) 

NEW  HANOVER.    [New  Ireland.] 

NEW  HEBRIDES  is  an  extensive  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  situated,  if  Banks*s  Islands  are  included  among 
them,  between  13"*  15'  and  20"*  5'  S.  lat  and  between 
166"  40'  and  170"*  £.  long.  Banks's  Islands,  the  most 
northern  group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  were  discovered  by 
Captain  Bligh  in  1789;  they  consist  of  five  small  islands 
and  one  larger  island  which  is  more  than  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. South-west  of  these  islands  is  the  largest  of 
the  whole  group,  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Quiros  in  1605.  It  extends  more  than  70  miles 
from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  with  an  average 
width  of  25  miles.  It  contains  a  wide  bay  with  good  an- 
chorage on  its  eastern  side.  Farther  south  is  Mallicolo, 
which  is  more  than  60  miles  long,  and  about  28  wide,  and 
has  a  good  harbour  called  Port  Sandwich,  on  the  east  side 
near  its  southern  extremity.  The  islands  Tlsle  des  Lepreux, 
Aurora,  Pentec6te,  Ambrym,  Paoom,  and  Apee,  which  are 
situated  east  of  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo  and  Mallicolo,  are 
not  so  large.  Farther  south  is  the  large  island  Erromango, 
which  is  more  than  80  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
smaller  island  of  Tanna,  which  is  about  20  miles  Ion?.  Be- 
sides these  eleven  larger  islands  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  ones,  which  lie  dispersed  between  and 
about  them.  These  islands,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are 
of  volcanic  origin.  An  active  volcano  exists  on  the  island 
of  Tanna.  These  islands  consist  mostly  of  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  which  however  in  some  of  them  rise  to  the  height 
of  mountains.  The  valleys  between  these  hills  and  also 
the  level  tracts  along  the  coasts  are  very  fertile.  The 
uncultivated  declivities  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  trees. 
These  islands  are  very  rich  in  vegetable  productions.  It  is 
said  that  more  than  forty  different  kinds  of  plants  and 
trees  are  cultivated.  The  banana,  sugar-cane,  yam,  arum, 
batata,  and  curcuma  are  grown  in  regularly  divided  fields, 
and  with  great  care.  The  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  the  cabbage- 
tree,  a  kind  of  figs,  almonds,  and  oranges  are  common. 
Bamboos,  pepper,  and  mastic  are  abundant,  and  the  nutmeg- 
tree  occurs  likewise.  The  domestic  animals  are  hogs,  pigs, 
and  fowls.  The  inhabitants  eat  their  enemies  who  fall  in 
battle.  They  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Australian  negroes, 
but  have  made  greater  advances  in  civilization  than  most  of 
the  other  tribes  of  that  race,  as  the  state  of  their  agriculture 
evinces.  It  seems  that  they  do  not  speak  one  language,  it 
being  said  that  on  the  island  of  Tanna  three  difierent  lan- 
guages are  used.  This  island  is  the  best  known,  since  Cook 
remained  there  some  time,  when  he  discovered  most  of 
these  islands  in  1774.  (Cook's  Voyages;  and  Krusen- 
stern's  Mcmoires,) 

NEW  HOLLAND.    [Australia.] 

NEW  IRELAND  is  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  situated 
between  2**  40' and  4''  52'  S.  lat.  and  150**  30'  and  152**  50'  E. 
long.  1 1  is  more  than  1 70  miles  long  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, but  on  an  average  not  much  more  than  12  miles  wide. 
It  was  considered  as  a  part  of  New  Guinea  by  its  discoverers 
Schouten  and  Le  Maire;  and  after  Dampier,  in  1700,  had 
discovered  Dampier's  Strait,  which  separates  New  Britain 
from  New  Guinea,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  portion  of  New 
Britain,  until,  in  1767,  Carteret  discovered  the  strait  which 
separates  both  islands.  Dampier  had  taken  it  for  a  bay,  and 
called  it  St.  George's  Bay,  a  name  which  Carteret  changed 
into  St.  George's  Channel.  The  strait  which  divides  it  from 
New  Hanover  was  called  by  Carteret,  Byron's  Strait.  Near 
the  southern  extremity.  Cape  St  George,  there  is  a  good 
harbour,  called  Port  Praslin.  The  island  has  a  hilly  sur- 
face, and  some  summits  rise  into  mountains,  but  all  of  them 
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are  covered  wilh  irood.  The  lower  tracts  are  well  eulti- 
vated,  and  produce  bananas,  sugar-cane,  batatas,  ginger, 
yams,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  figs,  bamboos,  and  many 
other  plants  and  trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  abundant. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Australian  negroes,  and  re- 
semble in  every  respect  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Britain.  New  Hanover  is  situated  fieirther  west,  and 
is  about  30  miles  long  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  likewise  very 
hilly,  and  even  mountainous,  but  contains  many  cultivated 
tracts.  (Carteret's  Voyage  round  the  World;  and  Kru- 
senstem's  Afhnoires.) 

NEW  LONDON.    [Connecticut.] 
NEW  MEXICX).    [Mexican  States] 
NEW  RIVER.    [MiDDLETON,  Sir  Hugh] 
NEW  SIBERIA.     [Siberia] 

NEW  SOUTH  SHETLAND  is  a  group  of  islands 
situated  south-south-east  of  and  about  600  miles  from  Cape 
Horn,  between  61**  and  63*'  30'  S.  lat.  and  53**  and  6S^  W. 
long.  They  extend  from  east-north-east  to  south-south- 
west, over  a  space  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  consist  of  twelve 
islands  of  moaerate  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  rocks  and 
cliffs.  They  were  discovered  in  1819  by  Captain  Smith, 
and  have  frequently  been  visited  since  that  time  for  the 
purpose  of  takine  fur-seals  and  sea-elephants,  with  which 
the  shores  abound.  The  largest  of  the  islands  from  east  to 
west  are  Clarence,  ElephanC  King  George,  Strachan,  Mit- 
chell, Sartorius,  Livin^ton,  Low,  and  Smith.  The  interior 
of  these  islands  consists  of  high  hills  or  mountains.  A 
mountain  on  Smith's  Island  attains  the  height  of  6600  feet 
above  the  sea.  They  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  snow 
all  the  year  round,  and  only  after  Midsummer  (in  January) 
a  few  tracts,  which  are  free  frem  snow,  are  overgrown  with 
lichens  and  mosses,  in  some  places  intercepted  with  a  sort  of 
straggling  grass.  The  only  inhabitants  of  these  cold  regions 
are  numerous  sea-fowls,  as  the  albatross,  penguin,  &c.,  and 
the  animals  above  mentioned.  The  surrounding  sea 
abounds  in  whales  and  fish.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Captain  Weddel  observed 
smoke  issuing  from  the  rocks  of  Briagman  Island,  and  the 
Island  of  Deception  has  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  resembling 
in  that  respect  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  are  formed 
by  madrepores.  The  deep  depression  in  the  middle  of  De- 
ception Island,  which  is  97  fathoms  deep  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  (Port  Foster),  is  doubtless  a  crater,  and  this 
island  may,  as  to  form,  be  compared  with  the  island  of 
Nisita  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  high  rocks  which  enclose 
this  crater  are  volcanic,  rise  to  more  wan  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  are  partly  covered  with  ice.  South  of  these  islands 
is  a  wide  strait,  called  Bransfield  Strait:  the  coasts  which 
constitute  the  southern  shores  of  this  strait  appear  to  form 
an  extensive  country,  which  has  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  navigators.  [South  Polar  Countries.]  (Weddel's 
VoycLge  and  Foster's  Voyage.') 
NEW  TESTAMENT  [Griesbach  ;  Testament.] 
NEW-YEAR*S-DAY.  Of  the  customs  formerly  prac- 
tised at  the  opening  of  the  new-year,  none  appear  to  have 
been  so  universal  as  feasting  and  sending  presents,  both 
of  which  the  moderns  appear  to  have  derived  from  the 
Romans.  Suetonius  {August,,  $  57,  edit,  varior.,  8vo.,  1647, 
p.  198)  alludes  to  the  practice  among  the  Romans  of  bring- 
ing presents  to  the  Capitol  on  new-year's-day,  whether  the 
emperor  was  present  or  absent;  and  Tacitus  speaks  of  an 
order  of  Tiberius,  forbidding  the  giving  or  demanding  of 
new-year*s^fts  unless  it  were  on  the  ^ends  of  January. 
The  early  Fathers  of  the  church  condemned  this  practice 
as  superstitious,  because  the  gifts  were  considered  as  omens 
of  success  for  the  ensuing  year. 

New-year's- day  with  us,  like  many  others,  in  modem 
times,  has  lost  much  of  the  ceremonials  of  its  observance. 
In  a  volume  of  'Miscellanie«,' printed  in  Queen  Anne*s 
time,  we  read,^^' January.  On  the  first  day  of  this  month 
will  be  given  many  more  gifts  than  will  be  kindly  received 
or  gratefully  rewarded.  Children,  to  their  inexpressible 
joy,  will  be  drest  up  in  their  best  bibs  and  aprons,  uid  may 
be  seen  handed  along  streets,  some  bearing  Kentish  pip- 
pins, others  oranges  stuck  with  cloves,  in  order  to  gain  a 
blessing  of  their  godfathers  and  godmothers.' 

Gifts  at  new-year's-tide  formed  a  charge  of  no  small 
amount  in  the  privy-purse  expenses  of  royalty,  from  very 
early  times  to  the  time  of  Charles  IL:  they  were  mostly 
made  in  plate. 

Moresin,  who  published  his  'Papatus*  in  the  time  of 
,J«mes  I.,  tells  that  in  8wH»n4  jt  Wi^  ih^n  the  CMS^m  to 


send  new-year's-gifts  on  new-year's-eve ;  and  on  new-year's 
day  they  wished  each  other  a  happy  day,  and  asked  a  new- 
year  s-gift.  When  Brand  wrote  his  *  Popular  Antiquities,' 
it  was  still  usual  in  Northumberland  for  persons  to  ask  for 
a  new-year's-gift  on  that  day. 

The  modern  Jews,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri, 
which  may  be  considered  as  their  new-year^sday,  usually 
have  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  wish  each  other  a  happv 
new-year 

Hospinian  says,  that  at  Rome  on  new-year's-day  (he 
speaks  of  modern  practices)  no  one  would  suffer  a  neigh- 
bour to  take  fire  out  of  his  house,  or  anything  of  iron,  or 
lend  anything.  (Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  8-18, 
8cc.) 

NEW  YORK  IS  one  of  the  largest  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  states  which  compose  the  North  American 
Union.  It  is  situated  between  40®  40'  and  45''  N.  lat,  and 
between  73®  and  80*  W.  long.  It  extends  in  length  from 
south  to  north  more  than  300  miles,  and  in  width,  alon^ 
the  parallel  of  42®  N.  lat.,  340  miles.  Its  surface  is  esti- 
matCKl  at  more  than  46,000  square  miles,  or  about  4000 
miles  less  than  that  of  England  without  Wales.  To  the 
north  and  west  of  New  York  lie  the  Canadas,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  parallel  of  45®,  called  the  Cana- 
dian Line,  and  by  the  nver  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario, 
Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Erie.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded 
by  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jcrsev,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Delaware  river  forms  the  boundary- 
line  between  it  and  Pennsylvania  for  65  miles.  On  the 
east  it  borders  on  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont. Lake  Champlain  constitutes  the  boundary-line  for 
105  miles  between  New  York  and  Vermont 

Surface  and  Soil. — None  of  the  United  States  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  surface  than  New  York,  a  circumstance 
owing  to  its  including  portions  of  two  large  mountain-sys- 
tems, the  Appalachian  and  Acadian  Mountams,  and  to  its  con- 
taining also  a  mountain-system  of  its  own,  the  Essex  Moun- 
tains. These  three  mountain -systems  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  wide  valleys,  mostly  of  a  peculiar  description 
and  from  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by  a  plain  of  con 
siderabie  extent. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  in  Virginia,  in  39®  N.  lat., 
occupy,  with  their  numerous  parallel  ridges,  hardly  more 
than  100  miles  in  width.  But  near  40®  N.  lat.  they  begin 
to  widen,  and  at  41®  N.  lat  they  are  above  200  miles  in 
width.  This  extension  is  produced  by  the  eastern  and 
central  ridges  taming  to  the  east  and  east-north-eait,  whilst 
the  western  ridges  (the  Laurel  Hills  and  Chesnut  Ridge) 
continue  in  the  general  direction  of  the  system  north-north- 
east These  western  ridges  grow  lower  and  less  distinct  as  they 
approach  42®  N.  lat.,  and  north  of  that  narallel  they  are 
lost  in  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land,  which  has  a  hilly 
surface.  Tlie  eastern  ridges  continue  as  distinct  mountain- 
masses  eastward  to  74®  40',  or  a  distance  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hudson, 
where  they  may  be  said  to  terminate ;  but  their  extremities 
are  here  united  by  a  mountain- ridge  whose  ^eral  direction 
is  north  and  south.  This  ridge  forms  a  contmuous  range  be- 
tween 41®  and  42°  N.lat  Its  southern  extremity,  which  lies 
within  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains,  but  the  whole  has  not  yet  been  de- 
signated by  a  name.  We  should  propose  the  appellation  ot 
Tuscarora  Mountains,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  that  tribe 
of  the  Six  Nations,  to  whose  memory  no  geographical  monu- 
ment exists.  This  Tuscarora  range  continues  beyond  the 
union  of  the  ranges  northward  to  43®  N.  lat.,  where  it  turns 
westward,  and  after  extending  in  that  direction  nearly  fifty 
miles,  terminates  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  table-land 
on  which  the  western  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains are  lost  But  all  the  eastern  chains  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  do  not  unite  with  the  Tuscarora  Mountains. 
The  most  southern,  known  in  New  Jersey  under  the  name 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  divided  from  them  by  the  valley  in 
which  the  Pawling  and  Wallkill  rivers  flow  south-west  and 
north-east  This  last-mentioned  ridge  continues  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hudson  river, 
where  it  terminates  with  the  Mattewan  Mountains  or  High- 
knds,  between  West  Point  and  Newburg. 

Opposite  the  Highlands  and  east  of  the  Hudson  river  rise 
the  rishkill  hills,  which  constitute  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  that  extensive  mountain-region  which  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  New  England,  and  extends  through 
I/>wer  Canada  to  tl^e  very  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  rivc^* 
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Tbdttgh  oommonly  considered  as  a  poHioA  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  it  claims  a  distinct  consideration,  and 
ought  to  he  desiffnated  hr  a  particular  name,  for  which  we 
propose  that  of  Acadian  Mountains,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
this  roountain-reeion  was  formerly  known  ht  the  name  of 
Acadia.  The  FishkUl  hills  run  from  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son north-east  and  north  through  New  York,  until  they 
arrive  at  its  eastern  boundary-line,  where  the  states  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  meet,  and  where  they  take  the 
name  of  Taghkanic  range.  From  this  point,  continuing  to  the 
east  df  north,  they  constitute  the  boundary  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  until,  by  declining  more  to  the 
east,  they  enter  the  first-named  state,  and  proceed  intoYer-. 
mont,  where  they  are  called  the  Green  Mountains.  Between 
them  and  the  Tuscarora  range  extends  the  valley  of  the 
middle  Hudson. 

The  Essex  Mountains  are  situated  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  New  York,  and  have  only  lately  and  partially  been 
explored.  They  occupy  the  country  between  43^  20'  and 
-44^  30'  N.  lat.,  enclose  Lake  George,  extend  alono;  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  reach  westward 
probably  to  74®  30'  W.  long.,  so  that  they  extend  about 
liAy  miles  in  width.  West  of  them  is  an  elevated  table- 
land, which  seems  to  run  to  75®  40^  W.  lone.,  and  whidi 
on  the  south  terminates  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
which  valley  separates  it  from  the  Tuscarora  range^  where 
this  range  runs  east  and  west. 

New  York  contains  seven  regions,  different  in  configu- 
ration of  surface  and  in  fbrtility,  and  to  a  considersuile 
degree  also  in  climate — the  hilly  region  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware  rivers,  the  elevated  table-land,  the 
declivity  of  the  table-land  towards  Lake  Ontario,  the 
northern  region,  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river,  the  valley 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  vale  of  the  Hudson  river,  to 
which  the  island  of  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  are  to  be 
added. 

The  region  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers  com- 
prises the  country  which  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and 
north  hf  the  Tuscarora  range,  and  is  drained  by  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Delaware  and  those  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna;  it  extends  westward  to  about  76® 
W.  long.  The  mountain-range  which  surrounds  it  pro- 
bably in^no  part  exceeds  in  absolute  elevation  2000  net 
The  valleys  which  descend  from  the  Tuscarora  range,  chiefly 
in  a  south-western  direction,  contain  rather  wide  and  ex- 
tensive bottoms  of  great  fertility,  which  in  their  natural 
state  are  overgrown  with  forests  of  sugar-maple,  black 
walnut,  elm,  beech,  and  other  trees,  indicating  a  strong 
soil.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  rather  steep,  and 
their  soil  of  inferior  quality ;  they  are  mostly  overgrown 
with  pine,  among  which  oak,  chesnut,  and  hemlock  are  in- 
termixed. The  valleys,  when  cultivated,  yield  rich  crops, 
and  hence  this  region  is  comparatively  well  settled. 

West  of  this  region,  along  the  boundary-line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, lies  the  elevated  table-land  on  which  the  western  ridges 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  terminate,  and  the  western 
branch  of. the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany  nver,  an  affluent 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Genessee  river  origmate.  It  is  from 
20  to  30  miles  Wide,  terminating  on  the  north  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lakes  Cayuga  and  Seneca.  Its 
surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  not  disposed  in  ridges.  Towards  the  west- 
ern extremity,  two  short  ranges,  the  Cattaraugus  and 
Chatauque  hills,  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  the  table-land  seems  not  to  exceed  1000 
feet  in  elevation,  but  at  the  sources  of  the  Genessee  and 
Alleghany  it  probably  rises  to  1 300  feet,  or  more  than  800  feet 
above  Lake  Erie.  The  deepest  depression  seems  to  occur 
between  Lake  Seneca  and  the  village  of  Elmira  on  the 
Tioga,  an  affluent  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  in  this  direction  the  summit  level  does  not  ex- 
ceed 885  feet,  but  it  lies  in  a  vallev.  The  country  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  mostly  pine,  and  is  at  present 
very  thinly  settled.  Some  sheltered  tracts  between  the  hilb 
exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  ■ 

From  this  table-land  the  country  slopes  towards  Lake 
Ontario ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  slope,  as  there  is  a  rise, 
though  not  a  considerable  one,  towards  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Between  the  tableland  and  this  rise  there  is  a  slight  de- 
pression extending  in  the  form  of  a  trough  east  and  west: 
it  is  called  the  Lake  Country.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  depression,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  river  Genessee, 
the  country  seems  gradually  to  descend  from  1000  feet  and 
upwards  to  505  feet»  which  is  the  Erie  level  of  the  Grand 


CatuL    Where  tb«  coimtnr  descends  ham  the  ta)»le-Utti4, 
there  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  most  eonsiderabld  ari 
Canandaigna  (685  ftet),  Crooked  Lake  (700  feet),  Senecm 
(440  feet),  and  Cftyuga  (400  feet).   These  numbers,  indicstl- 
ing  the  elevation  of  toe  lakes  above  the  sea,  shew  that  the  de- 
pression lowers  in  its  course  tkom  west  to  east  The  surfeoe  oC 
this  depression  is  generally  either  level  or  undulating,  and 
rarely  hilly,  but  the  lakes  lie  deep  under  the  general  surfkee 
in  wide  chasms,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  likewise  mneh 
depremed.    In  its  natural  state  this  country  is  covered  with 
high  forest  trees,  and,  when  cultivated,  yields  most  ab«li- 
dant  crops.    It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  state,  and 
as  it  is  contiguous  to  the  Grand  Canal,  cultivation  is  extend- 
ing rapidly,  and  the  population  has,  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
probably  doubled  twice.    The  central  portion  of  the  canal 
passes  through  the  depression,  but  the  western  part  passes 
over  the  higher  groundis  which  separate  it  from  Lake  Ontaria 

The  higher  ground.  Which  occurs  north  of  this  region,  and 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario^ 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  elevated  than  the 
Lake  Country.  Its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and 
the  soil  partly  stoney  and  gravelly,  and  in  general  of  indif- 
ferent quality.  From  this  higher  ground  the  country  de- 
scends uniformly  and  gradually  to  Lake  Ontario,  exeept 
that,  between  Niagara  and  Genessee  rivers,  a  distance  of  SO 
miles,  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  what  is  called 
the  Ridge  Road  or  Alluvial  Way.  This  elevated  traet  is 
composed  of  common  beach  sand  and  gravel  stones,  appa- 
rently worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  water*  and  the  whole 
is  intermixed  with  small  shells.  Its  general  altitude  above 
the  neighbouring  land  is  30  feet,  and  its  width  varies  oonsi- 
derably.  At  the  Niagara  and  (Genessee  rivers  it  is  feund  to 
be  about  120  or  ISO  feet  above  their  level*  and  thus  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  about  150  feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  fhras 
which  it  is  6  or  10  miles  distant  It  is  conjectured  that  It 
once  constituted  the  shores  of  that  lake,  which  by  some 
change  in  its  outlet  has  sunk  about  IdO  Ibet  beloW  its  an- 
tient  level.  As  the  country  on  both  sides  of  this  ex- 
traordinary ridfj^  is  thickly  wooded^  but  the  ridge  Itself 
without  vegetation,  the  first  settlers  chose  it  as  the  line  ef 
road,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  We  find  no  mentioa 
of  a  similar  elevation  east  of  the  river  Genessee.  The 
country  traversed  by  the  Alluvial  Way  seetns  to  be  ^indif> 
ferent  quality. 

The  northern  region  comprehends  the  country  lyinenortk 
of  Lake  Oneida  and  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Mohawk 
river  flows,  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  East  C^ada 
creek.  Farther  east  its  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to  Glens  Falls 
on  the  Hudson  river,  which  occur  where  the  river  flows  ftotn 
west  to  east  It  is  separated  ttom  Lake  Champlain  by  the 
deep  depression  in  which  that  lake  Ues.  Nortnward  it  ex- 
tends to  the  Canadian  line,  the  St  Lawrefice,  and  wMward 
to  Lake  Ontario.  It  Oomprehends  the  Essex  Monntains,  as 
well  as  an  elevated  and  extensive  table-land  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  declivities  with  whioh  the  ttonntaiin 
and  table-land  descend  to  the  south,  west,  and  north.  It 
comprehends  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  state, 
and  a  great  portion  of  it,  perhaps  one-half,  is  uninhab^ 
The  mountains  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  the  region :  they 
begin  on  the  south,  between  Glens  Falls  on  the  Hudson 
river  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George.  A  lotrer 
ridge  separates  that  lake  from  Lake  ChamfHain,  bat  the 
more  elevated  portion  of  the  mountains  extends  along  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  George  northward.    In  its  southern 

Earts  this  range  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  a  great  elevatioD ; 
ut  north  of  44*'  N.  lat.  and  especially  between  44*  5'  and 
44''  10',  some  of  its  summits  rise  above  the  line  of  trees. 
The  most  elevated,  called  the  High  Peak  of  Essex,  or 
Giants'  Mountain,  attains  an  elevation  of  5467  fe^  or 
above  1800  feet  more  than  Mount  Catskill,  the  most  ele- 
vated summit  of  the  Anpalachian  Monntains  whosB 
height  has  been  determinea,  and  only  about  800  feet  le« 
than  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  summit  of  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Harnpshire.  Mount  Maclnfyre,  W«t- 
north-west  of  the  Giant  Mountain,  attains  5183  feet,  and 
several  other  peaks  rise  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet 
The  snow  does  not  disappear  iVom  the  summit  of  the  Giants' 
Mountain  till  after  the  middle  of  July.  The  valleys  em- 
bosomed between  these  higher  ranges  are  ftom  2000  to 
3800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  of  course  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable.  In  the  Alps,  valleys  of  such  an  elevation  are 
only  inhabited  during  some  weeks  in  the  summer.  The 
valleys  are  however  covered  with  pine,  spruoe,  and  hixeh  trees. 
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Towards  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  these  trees  become 
dwarfish*  and  are  interwoven  with  each  other  by  their  nu* 
merous  horizontal  branches*  On  the  highest  summits 
however  the  trees  disappear  entirely,  and  are  replaced  by 
mosses,  lichens,  and  small  alpine  plants. 

The  climate  of  this  elevated  re^n  ib  so  cold,  that  ice  is 
formed  during  the  night  in  the  begmning  of  August  Towards 
the  south  the  valleys  are  much  lower,  and  a  few  settlements 
have  been  made.  It  is  not  exactly  known  how  iar  the 
mountains  extend  westward,  but  probably  thev  reach  to 
74<*  30'  w.  lon^^  enclosing  the  numerous  upper  branches  of 
the  Hudson  river^  West  of  this  mountain«region  lies  a 
table-land  of  an  uneven  surfiice  2  as  no  settlements  have 
been  fonoea  here,  it  is  little  known,  except  tbat  it  does  not 
contain  ridges  of  high  mountains,  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  swamps,  and  a  still  greater  part  intersected 
with  lakes.  As  tne  numerous  rivers  which  originate 
on  it  descend  by  a  succession  of  rapids  and  oataracts, 
its  elevation  above  the  sea  must  be  considerable  and  the 
climate  extremely  severe,  a  circumstance  which  will  ac- 
count for  the  entire  want  of  settlements  east  of  7^®  30', 
and  northward  only  at  a  distance  of  (torn  20  to  26  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence*  On  the  south 
this  elevated  region  is  bounded  bv  a  range  of  hills,  which 
constitutes  tbe  northern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
Mohawk,  and  separates  it  from  the  upper  course  of  Black 
River,  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  the  Sacondago  river.  It 
extends  between  74''  15'  and  75''  30'  W*  long.,  nrom  east  by 
north  to  west  by  south,  and  is  called  the  Sacondago  Hills. 
According  to  a  vague  estimate  of  Darby,  these  hills  rise 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea*level,  but  they  are 
probably  higher.  The  decUvity  of  this  elevated  region  seems 
to  begin  on  the  west  about  20  or  30  miles  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  where  the  set- 
tlements commence*  In  the  valley  of  Black  River  they 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  probablv  because  the  bottoms 
of  this  river  are  more  sheltered  and  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  other  rivers.  These  settlements  however 
occur  at  great  distances  and  only  oh  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
the  remainder  of  tbe  region  heing  entirely  covered  with 
woods.  The  climate  of  these  declivities  is  very  severe,  as 
they  are  exposed  to  the  prevailing  cold  winds  which  blow 
from  the  north-west. 

This  region  is  divided  from  the  Tuscarora  range  by  the 
valley  of  the  river  Mohawk.  This  valley  may  be  said  to 
begin  at  Rome,  to  which  place  this  rapid  river  runs  in  a 
ravine  from  north  to  south.  From  Rome  the  river  flows 
south  of  east,  and  the  valley  along  its  banks  may  be  said  to 
extend  about  60  miles  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  opens  upon 
the  vale  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  valley  is  in  general  Stom 
three  to  six  miles  wide ;  but  at  75**  W.  long,  it  is  traversed 
by  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  connect  the  Tuscarora  Mountains 
with  the  Sacondago  Hills,  and  running  across  the  river 
cause  it  to  form  some  cataracts,  which  are  called  the  Little 
Falls.  The  bed  of  the  river  above  the  falls  is  more  than 
400  feet  hiffher  than  the  sea,  but  below  the  fells  it  is  40 
feet  les9.  The  country  which  separates  the  Mohawk  IVom 
Lake  Oneida  does  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than 
431  feet  above  the  sea.  That  portion  of  the  valley  which  Um 
above  the  falls  is  very  fertile,  and  in  this  respeet  resembles  the 
Lake  Country.  The  Herkimer  and  Grerman  Flats,  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  rocks  forming  the  fells,  are  an  alluvial 
tract  noted  for  fertility.  The  lands  below  the  fells  are  more 
hilly  and  less  fertile,  but  still  fertile  enough  to  repay  the 
labour  bestowed  on  their  cultivation*  The  whole  valley  is 
well  aettled,  and  the  Grand  Canal  traverses  it  in  its 
length. 

ux\e  Champlain  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  Essex  Moun- 
tains on  their  eastern  side,  and  on  the  east  of  the  lake  are 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  but  they  are  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  the  lake.  Tbe  higher  parts  of  both 
ranges  are  from  25  to  30  miles  apart.  Two-thirds  of  this 
space  belong  to  Vermont,  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  by 
the  lake  and  a  very  hilly  country  which  lies  between  it  and 
the  Bssex  Mountains.  The  valleys  and  flaU  between  the 
hills  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  not  distinguished 
bv  fertility,  but  give  good  crops  when  eultivated  with  care. 
From  the  south^n  extremitv  of  lake  Champlain  a  glen 
extends  between  the  hills  which  cover  the  oountrv  to  the 
Hudson  river  below  Glens  Falls.  The  highest  level  of 
this  glen  is  only  140  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the  Hud- 
son river,  and  50  feet  above  tbe  level  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Through  this  glea  tbe  Champlain  Cwal  has  been  made* 


which  unites  the  river  to  the  lake.  As  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  the  river  Chambly,  fells  into  tbe  St  Lawrence  river, 
a  water  communication  has  thus  been  opened  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson. 

The  vale  of  the  Middle  Hudson  begms  near  43''  20'  N. 
lat,,  where  the  river,  after  issuing  from  the  Essex  Moun- 
tains, fbnns  Glens  Falls,  and  begins  its  southern  course. 
It  extends,  with  a  width  of  from  60  to  80  miles,  be- 
tween the  Taghkanic  Range  on  the  east  and  the  Tuscarora 
range  on  the  west  to  the  Fishkill  Hills  and  tbe  Mattewan 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly  1 50  miles.  The  mountain- 
ranges  which  enclose  it  do  not  appear  in  any  part  to  rise  to 
much  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  slope 
on  the  east  of  the  river  is  rapid  but  regular.  The  surfece 
frequently  rises  into  hills,  but  they  do  not  attain  a  great 
elevation,  and  their  declivities  generally  admit  cultiva- 
tion. The  soil  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fer- 
tility, and  to  this  circumstance,  united  to  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  river  navigable  for  large  vessels,  must  be 
ascribed  the  feet  that  this  portion  of  New  York  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated.  ~  That 
portion  of  the  vale  which  lies  west  of  the  river  presents  a 
greater  variety  in  surface  and  fertility.  At  two  places  it  is 
traversed  by  otfeets  from  the  Tuscarora  range.  North  of 
42^  N.  lat.  are  the  Catskill  Mountains,  three  ranges  which 
lie  east  and  west,  and  extend  (kom  1 0  to  25  miles  from  the  Tus- 
carora Mountains  eastward.  The  most  northern  and  short- 
est risei^  in  tbe  Roundtop,  to3804  feet,  and  the  southern  and 
longest,  which  properly  is  called  Mount  Catskill,  to  S486 
feet  These  summits  are  the  most  elevated  in  tbe  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Peak 
of  Otter  in  Virginia,  whose  elevation  is  estimated  at  4000 
feet  Farther  south,  near  41''  20'  N.  Ut,  another  ridge 
branches  off  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Tuscarora 
Mountains,  and  advances  to  within  10  miles  from  the  river 
in  a  north-eastern  direction.  It  is  properly  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Kitatinny  Mountains  of  New  Jersey,  but  in 
New  York  bears  the  name  of  the  Shawangunk  Range.  It 
probably  does  not  atuin  the  height  of  2000  feet.  On  the 
western,  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  only  a  few 
alluvial  tracts  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  they  are 
of  very  small  extent  The  country  generally  rises  from  the 
west  banks  with  a  rather  rapid  ascent  to  200  feet  and 
more,  and  then  extends  in  a  broken  and  hilly  surface  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  though  flat  tracts  occur  in  some 
places.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  stoney,  but  it  generally 
possesses  a  eonsiderable  degree  of  fertility,  though  it  is  some 
what  inf<^r  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  At  the 
most  south-western  extremitv  of  this  region,  between  tbe 
Shawangunk  Range  and  the  Mattewan  Mountains,  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Wallkill,  is  a  tracC  of  exuberant  fertility^ 
called  the  Prowned  Lands.  Its  southern  extremity  Ues 
within  the  county  of  Sussex  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  in  Orange  County  in  New  York.  It  is  from  35  to 
40  miles  in  length  and  from  6  to  7  wide,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  lake.  It  is  Hat  and  marshy,  and  some  small 
lakM  are  scattered  over  it  In  spring  it  is  subject  to 
inundation. 

Tbe  vale  of  the  Lower  Hudson  extends  from  the  Matte- 
wan Mountains  and  Fishkill  Hills  to  the  very  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  The  Fishkill  Hills  rise  to 
a  considerable  elevation,  Deacon  Hill  attaining  1471  feet, 
and  New  Beacon*  or  Grand  Sachen,  1685  feet  above  tbe  sea- 
level.  The  Mattewan  Mountains  west  of  tbe  river,  though 
high*  do  not  attain  so  great  an  elevation.  Both  ridges  ter- 
minate on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  itk  high  rocks,  which  ex- 
tend on  each  side  for  about  20  miles.  The  prevailing  cha- 
ractw  of  the  surfece  and  soil  of  this  region  is  rocky,  espe^ 
oially  on  tbe  west  of  the  river.  The  Mattewan  Mountains 
terminate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  with  very  high  and  ^re« 
cipitous  rocks,  whieh  from  Newburg  extend  to  West  Point 
and  even  south  of  the  last  place.  Tbe  higher  lands  recede 
to  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  slope  to  the  banks  with  a 
rather  gentle  declivity.  This  gentle  slope  continues  along 
Tappan  Bay ;  but  from  Tappan  to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles 
from  the  town  of  New  York,  the  Palisadoes,  as  they  are  called, 
extend  abng  the  river :  they  consist  of  enormous  masses  of 
rocks,  from  20  to  500  feet  in  height  In  some  nlaces  they 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  shore,  ibrming  for 
many  miles  a  solid  wall  of  rock,  diversified  only  by  an  00 
casional  fishing-hut  on  the  beach  at  their  base,  ana  some- 
times by  an  interval  of  a  few  acres  of  arable  land,  affording 
an  opening  for  a  landing-pUce»  g^^jt^jf^^^f^  ^^^  leadi^^^ 
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their  top.  The  highest  part  of  the  rocks  lies  contiguous  to 
the  river,  from  which  they  descend  towards  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  whole  tract  south  of  the  Mattewan 
Mountains  has  a  very  rocky  soil,  and  the  cultivable  land  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  The  country  east  of  the  river 
also  rises  with  a  bold  and  broken  shore,  but  it  is  less  high 
and  precipitous,  and  the  surfoce  of  the  country  fkrtherback 
is  varied  by  ascents  and  descents.  It  contains  a  much 
larger  portion  of  cultivated  land,  but  the  soil  is  rocky  and 
of  inferior  quality,  so  that  the  country  is  rather  thinly  set- 
tled, notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  populous 
city  of  New  York. 

Long  Island  is  about  115  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and 
on  an  average  between  9  and  10  miles  wide :  in  some  places  it 
IS  20  miles  across.  At  the  eastern  extremity  a  shallow  inlet, 
called  Peconic  Bay  and  Gardners  Bay,  separates  it  into  two 
peninsulas,  of  which  the  southern  extends  farthest  east, 
and  terminates  with  Montauk  Point.  A  ridge  of  low  hills 
extends  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  island,  and  from  their 
base  to  the  southern  shores  there  is  an  alluvial  margin  from 
one  to  five  or  six  miles  wide.  Along  the  southern  shores, 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  from  it,  extend  long,  narrow, 
low,  and  sandy  islands.  The  intermediate  space  between 
these  islands  and  the  shores  is  occupied  by  shallow  sounds. 
The  soil  is  everywhere  sandy  and  light,  but  within  the 
hilly  tract,  especially  at  the  western  extremity,  and  from  20 
to  30  miles  eastward,  it  is  of  considerable  fertility.  The  lar^t 
portion  of  the  eastern  districts  is  still  covered  with  pine. 
The  level  tract  along  the  southern  shores  is  generally  sterile 
and  in  some  parts  not  worth  cultivation.  The  area  of  Long 
Island  is  about  1200  square  miles. 

Staten  Island  is  separated  from  Long  Island  by  the  strait 
called  the  Narrows,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  New 
York  Bay.  Staten  Island  is  about  14  miles  long  and  8 
wide,  with  an  area  of  77  square  miles. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Longlsiand  Sotmrf.— On  the  elevated 
table-land  which  extends  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  all  the  large  rivers  rise  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  east  of  the 
innermost  recess  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  region  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Delaware  [Delaware]  and  Susquehanna 
[Pennsylvania],  and  also  those  of  the  Alleghany,  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  same  table- 
land, and  probably  in  the  most  elevated  portion  of  it,  be- 
tween the  upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  and  Susque- 
hanna, and  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  the 
Genessee,  which  runs  in  a  general  northern  direction  about 
125  miles,  measured  along  its  course.  In  its  middle  course, 
which  lies  in  the  Lake  Country,  it  traverses  a  deep  and  wide 
valley  of  great  fertility,  and  forms  at  Rochester,  5  miles 
from  it^  mouth,  a  cataract  95  feet  high.  But  above  this  im- 
pediiment  the  river  is  navigable  about  70  miles  for  boats. 

Not  far  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Grenessee  river 
commences  that  remarkable  series  of  lakes,  which  extend 
nearly  100  miles  farther  eastward,  and  are  from  20  to  30  miles 
distant  from  Lake  Ontario.  These  lakes  extend  in  length  from 
south  to  north,  or  rather,  lines  drawn  from  their  most  north- 
em  extremity,  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  to  Lake  Ontario, 
cut  the  shores  of  that  lake  at  right  angles.  The  most  consi- 
derable of  these  lakes,  from  west  to  east,  are.  Lake  Canandai- 
gua,  which  is  1 4  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide ;  Crooked 
Lake  is  18  miles  long,  and  about  1^  miles  wide ;  Seneca 
Lake  is  35  miles  long  and  from  2  to  4  miles  wide ;  Cayuga 
Lake  is  38  miles  long  and  from  1  to  4  miles  wide ;  Skeneatiles 
Lake  is  1 5  miles  long  and  from  i  to  1  ^  mile  wide ;  and  Oneida 
Lake,  the  most  eastern,  is  20  miles  and  4  miles  wide.  Onon- 
daga Lake,;which  lies  between  Skeneatiles  and  Oneida  lakes, 
is  6  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  remarkable  for  the  copious 
and  strong  salt  springs,  which  occur  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  its  eastern  banks.  All  these  lakes,  except  the  most 
western,  that  of  Canandai^ua,  discharge  their  water  by  one 
river,  the  Seneca.  This  river  issues  m>m  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Seneca,'  which  receives  the  waters  of 
Crooked  Lake  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  winds  with  numer- 
ous bends  through  the  Lake  Country,  running  in  a  general 
north-eastern  direction.  Each  lake  discharges  its  waters 
by  a  separate  channel  into  its  bed.  In  approaching  the 
western  extremity  of  Oneida  Lake  it  is  met  by  the  channel 
issuing  from  that  lake,  and  after  their  union  the  river  is 
called  Oneida  or  Onondaga  River. 

Black  River  rise*  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Essex 
mountains,  and  descends  from  the  table-land  of  the 
northern  region  ^t  by  a  south-western   and  ^ifterw^rds 


by  a  north-western  course.  About  36  miles  from  its  mocitli 
it  turns  west,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  Sackets  S ar- 
bour, a  small  bay  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  river  runs  aboot 
120  miles,  but  in  many  parts  of  its  course  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  lower  falls,  which  are  7 
or  8  feet  in  pernendicular  height,  occur  at  Brownville,  ei^fat 
miles,  measurea  along  the  channel,  above  Stfchets  Har- 
bour. 

The  toble-land  west  of  the  Essex  Mountains  contains 
many  lakes,  and  some  of  considerable  extent,  but  our  infor- 
mation respejBting  this  region  is  still  very  scanty.  The  most 
eastern  riages  of  the  Essex  Mountains  contain  Lake 
Oeorge,  which  extends  from  south-south-west  to  north- 
north-east  33  miles,  with  a  width  varying  between  1  and  7 
miles.  It  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  rocks,  and  con- 
tains many  small  rocky  islands.  It  is  200  feet  above  Lake 
Champlain,  into  which  it  discharges  its  water  by  a  channel 
at  Ticonderoea.  Lake  Champlain  extends  northward  into 
Lower  Canada.    [Champlain.] 

The  largest  river  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  the  moet  im- 
portant river  of  the  United  States,  next  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  the  Hudson.  It  is  formed  by  two  branches. 
Tne  eastern  brfinch  rises,  according  to  the  most  recent 
infbrmation,  between  44"*  5'  and  44"*  10'  N.  lat,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Giants*  Mountain,  4747  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  enters  by  a  western  course  a 
wide  valley  which  is  3711  feet  above  the  sea.  After  some 
windings  in  the  mountain- valleys,  it  takes  a  regular  course 
to  the  west  of  south,  until  it  turns  a  little  to  tl^  west  and 
meets  the  western  branch.  The  western  branch  rises  in 
the  western  ridges  of  the  Essex  Mountains,  and  runs  south 
and  east  of  south  until  it  meets  the  eastern  branch  near  43* 
30'  N.  lat.  As  both  branches  descend  f):om  a  very  elevated 
region,  their  current  is  very  rapid,  and  frequently  interrupted 
by  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  united  river  runs  southward 
for  some  distance,  and  where  it  begins  to  turn  to  the  east, 
it  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  forms  the  (jreat 
Falls.  Twenty  miles  lower  down  are  Glens  Falls,  where 
the  river  turns  again  to  the  south,  which  direction  it  main- 
tains with  slight  deviations  to  its  mouth.  Below  Glens 
Falls  the  river  becomes  navigable,  though  the  current  con- 
tinues to  be  rapid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alohawk  river.  The 
tide  ascends  the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  ot  the  Mohawk,  and 
below  this  point  the  river  is  wide,  but  still  its  mean  breadth 
does  not  amount  to  a  mile.  In  some  places  it  widens  con- 
siderably and  appears  like  a  lake,  as  above  Newbui^,  and 
still  more  above  Tappan.  The  latter  enlargement,  called 
Tappau  Bay,  is  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  and  continues  for 
eight  miles.  About  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  be- 
tween Sandy  Hook  in  New  Jersev  and  the  western  extre- 
mity of  I^n^  Island,  the  river  diviaes  into  two  arms,  "which 
enclose  the  island  of  Manhattan.  The  eastern  and  more 
narrow  arm  is  called  Haerlem  River,  and  after  it  has  united 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  East  River.  Where  the  river  meets 
Long  Island  Sound  is  a  dangerous  strait  in  which  it  forms 
whirlpools  and  eddies;  this  pass  is  called  Hell-gate,  or 
Hurlgate.  At  the  city  of  New  York  the  East  River  unites 
again  with  the  West  River  or  proper  Hudson,  and  the 
spacious  bay  of  New  York  is  termed.  But  before  the 
river  enters  the  sea,  it  sends  off  another  arm  to  the 
westward,  which  surrounds  Staten  Island,  under  the 
names  of  Newark  Bay,  the  Kills,  and  Amboy  Bay.  The 
Hudson  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Albany,  120  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  to  Trov,  36  miles  farther  up  for  sloops. 
It  may  be  ascended  by  boats  to  Glens  Falls,  but  this 
navigation  is  now  superseded  by  the  Champlain  Canal, 
which  extends  along  its  western  banks.  The  whole  course 
of  the  river  probably  exceeds  350  miles.  After  issuing  from 
the  mountain-region  the  Hudson  is  not  joined  by  any  con- 
siderable tributary,  except  the  Mohawk  river,  which  rises  on 
the  table-land  west  of  the  Essex  range,  near  76*'  30'  W. 
longn  and  runs  southward.  About  14  miles  north  of  Utica 
it  forms  the  Trenton  Falls,  by  which  the  river  descends 
387  feet  in  a  space  of  less  than  5  miles.  Some  miles  below 
these  falls  the  Mohawk  turns  to  the  south-east  Below  the 
village  of  Herkimer  are  the  Little  Falls,  by  which  the  river 
descends  more  than  30  feet  in  the  distance  of  a  milo.  A 
mile  above  iu  mouth  are  the  Cohoes  Falls,  40  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  The  tide  ascends  to  the  last-mentioned 
falls.  At  Waterford  the  Mohawk  joins  the  Hudson,  after 
a  course  of  about  120  miles. 

Long  Island  Sound,  or  the  strait  which  divides  Long 
Island  from  the  <5ontinent,^j^|^^^^  ^|nile«  long,  with  « 
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▼arying  width.  The  eastern  portion,  extending  as  far  west 
as  Stamford  in  €!onnecticut,  and  Lloyd's  Neck  on  the  island, 
has  an  elliptical  form,  widening  from  ahout  8  miles  at  each 
extremity  to  about  20  miles  in  the  middle.  West  of  Lloyd's 
Neck  it  gradually  contracts,  and  at  its  western  extremity 
Tsnes  between  half  a  mile  and  2  miles  for  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  until  it  joins  East  river.  In  the  western  and 
more  narrow  portion  of  the  strait,  the  channel  is  rocky  and 
much  interrupted  by  small  islands  and  projecting  points. 
But  the  strait  has,  in  general,  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest 
vessels. 

C/iVwa/tf.— The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  city  of 
New  York  is  between  52**  and  53**,  which  is  only  2®  or  3* 
higher  than  that  of  London,  though  it  is  more  than  10^ 
nearer  to  the  equator.  But  this  city  has  a  milder  climate  than 
any  other  part  of  the  state  except  Long  Island.  The  vale 
of  the  Huason  river  is  much  colaer  than  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  In  December  the  cold  increases  gradually,  and 
the  winter  lasts  to  the  end-  of  March.  In  January  and 
February  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  2**  Fahr. 
Snow  lies  on  the  ground  several  feet  deep,  and  the 
river  is  passed  on  the  ice.  The  ice  usually  does  not 
break  up  before  the  end  of  March.  The  spring  months 
are  raw,  chilly,  and  damp.  In  summer  the  thermome- 
ter ranges,  in  general,  between  60''  and  80®:  it  some- 
times rises  to  86^  and  for  a  few  days  to  90^  but  rarely 
higher.  In  September  the  weather  is  fine,  but  there  are  a 
few  severe  storms  about  the  equinox.  In  October  and  No- 
vember the  weather  is  dry  and  clear,  but  some  night-frosts 
occur,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  month  snow  be- 
gins to  fall.  But  the  temperature  is  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  variations,  even  in  the  same  day.  These  varia- 
tions sometimes  amount  to  20®  and  even  30®  of  Fahrenheit. 
Such  is  in  general  the  climate  of  the  vale ;  but  the  cold 
is  much  more  severe  towards  its  northern  portion  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  north-western  winds, 
which  blow  with  considerable  force  through  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk.  The  same  winds  render  the  climate 
of  the  valley  of  the  last-mentioned  river  colder  than  the 
countries  farther  east  or  west  The  Lake  Country,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoys  a  milder  climate,  its  temperature 
being  generally  at  least  three  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  But  it  is  subject  to  dense  fogs, 
and  is  considered  the  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the  state,  in 
summer  south-western  winds  prevail  in  this  country.  The 
northern  region  has  very  severe  winters,  so  that  during 
six  months  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  and  the  rivers 
frozen.  In  the  high  valleys  of  the  Essex  Mountains  it 
freezes  even  in  August 

Productiom. — ^Tbe  cultivated  cerealia  are  maize,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buck- wheat  Artificial  grasses  are 
cultivated  in  some  parts,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York.  Potatoes  and  tumipA  are  generally  cultivated. 
Immense  quantities  of  melons  are  raised.  Peas  and  beans 
succeed  very  well.  Apples,  peaches,  and  cherries  are  plenti- 
ful, but  pears  and  plums  are  not  so  abundant.  Currants  and 
strawberries  are  cultivated  near  New  York.  In  some  parts 
flax  and  hemp  are  ^own,  especially  in  the  Lake  Country. 
All  the  domestic  animals  of  England  are  reared  in  J^ew 
York  with  success. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  state  is  still  covered  with  forests, 
which  consist  of  oak  of  different  species,  ash,  walnut,  pine, 
maple,  beech,  cbesnut,  birch,  poplar,  elm,  cedar,  hemlock, 
and  hickory.  The  most  extensive  forests  occur  in  the 
northern  region. 

The  panther  is  rare,  except  in  the  Essex  Mountains, 
which  also  contain  the  moose-deer.  Deer  are  still  frequent 
in  the  western  districts  and  northern  region.  Other  wild 
animals  are,  wolves,  bears,  grey  and  red  foxes,  racoons, 
skunks,  minks,  beavers,  otters,  squirrels,  and  hares.  The 
musk-rat  and  marten  have  nearly  disappeared.  The  wild 
turkey  has  become  rare,  even  in  the  western  districts,  but 
swans,  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons  are  abundant  The 
sea  and  the  lakes  abound  in  fish. 

Several  minerals  occur  in  abundance,  but  only  iron,  salt, 
limestone,  and  marble  are  worked.  Coal  does  not  exist,  at 
least  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  worked ;  and  it  is  im- 
ported from  various  places,  especially  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Pttlkical  Divisions  and  Towns*— The  state  of  New  York 
is  divided  into  fifty-six  counties,  having  an  aggregate  area 
of  about  46,085  square  miles. 

There  are  nine  inoorporated  oities,  yiz.  New  York,  Al« 


bany.  Troy,  Hudson,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
and  Brooklyn.  Their  relative  importance  may  be  inferred 
from  the  amount  of  their  population  severally  at  ihe  last 
censuit,  viz. : — 

New  York  .  202.589  Buffalo  .  .  8,653 
Albany  .  .  24,209  Utica  .  .  8,323 
Brooklyn  .  .  15,396  Hudson  .  5,392 
Proy  .  ,  .  11,605  Scheneotady  4,258 
Rochester       .     10,885 

There  are  also  124  incorporated  villages,*  many  of  which 
contain  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

Brooklyn,  on  the  East  River,  on  Long  Island,  is  opposite 
to  New  York,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb  of  that 
city.  The  two  places  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
and  communication  is  kept  up  between  them  by  steam  and 
horse-feny  boats.  The  population  of  Brooklyn  is  now 
15,396.    [Brooklyn.] 

There  are  many  flourishing  towns  and  villages  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hudson  river.  Newburg,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  is  61  miles  north  of  New  York,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6424.  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, 74  miles  from  New  York,  has  a  population  of  7222. 
Catskill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  about  1 08  miles  from  New  York,  has  apopula- 
tion  of  4860.  Hudson,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
nearly  opposite  to  Catskill,  is  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
and  has  about  twelve  sliips  engag^  in  the  whale  fishery : 
the  population  is  5392.  Albany,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  seat  of  government,  is  the  second  city  in 
the  state.  Next  to  James-town  in  Virginia,  it  is  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  oanals,  its  growth  has  been  very 
rapid.  [Albany.]  Six  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of  Troy,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  sloop  navigation,  and  has  a  considerable  trade, 
with  a  population  of  1 1,605. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  on  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Erie  canal : — Schenectady,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  15  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  the  seat  of  Union 
College,  and  has  a  handsome  covered  brid^  over  the  Mo- 
hawk, 1000  feet  in  length :  the  population  is  4258.  Utica, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  same  river,  94  miles  west  of  Al- 
bany, has  a  population  of  8323.  At  this  point  the  Mohawk 
river,  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  great  western  road  meet 
Syracuse,  133  miles  fVom  Albany,  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt  Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of 
the  name,  has  a  population  of  6162.  Rochester  is  on  the 
Genessee  river  ana  on  the  Grand  Canal,  which  passes 
over  a  noble  aqueduct  of  stone  at  this  town.  It  is  236 
miles  from  Albany,  7  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  a 
ship  navigation  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  Owing  to  the 
falls  of  the  Genessee  river,  this  place  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  abundant  water-power  for  putting  mills  in  motion  and 
other  purposes.  Rochester  was  founded  in  1812,  and  in 
1830  it  contained  10,885  inhabitants.  Buffalo  is  at  the 
norlh-eastern  comer  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  on  the  lake.  [Buffalo.]  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state  there  are  numerous  towns  equal 
in  magnitude  to  some  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 
They  are  all  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  owe  their  prosperity 
mainly  to  the  Erie  canal.  In  this  district  the  traveller 
meets  with  numerous  well-built  villages,  only  a  few  years 
old.  in  a  country  which,  not  long  since,  was  an  uninhabited 
wilderness.  The  numerous  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  state  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landscape.  Platts- 
burg,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  a  population 
of  49 1 3.  Sackett*s  Harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  Black  River, 
at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
harbour  in  that  lake:  the  population  is  about  2938. 

Population.— The  population  of  the  state  of  New  York  at 
each  enumeration  since  the  acknowledgement  of  Ameri- 
can independence  was  as  follows : — 

iDcreaae 

Free.  Slavei.  Total.  percent. 

1790              340,120  21,324  361.444 

1800              586,756  20,343  607,099  67*96 

1810              959,949  15,017  974,966  60*59 

1820           1,372.812  10,088  1,382,900  41*84 

1830           1.918,608  75  1,918,683  38  71 


*  Incorporated  .. 
annually  chosen  by 
limited  powers  and  j.u.~~.. 
•yoooymoiti  with '  township. 
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The  increase^  oompariog  1830  with  1790,  hM  been  433} 
per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  lOj  per  cept.  annually. 

At  the  last  censua,  in  1830,  the  population  waa  ascer- 
tained in  classes,  as  under  :— 
Free  white  population:-* 


r-r—                    ^^ 

Fsvalef. 

TutoL 

Under  6  years  eld  ..  158.077 

151,868 

309,945 

From  5  to  10  years..  137,071 

133,084 

270,155 

„    10      15      „    ..   118,523 

115.166 

283,689 

„    15      20      „    ..   101,71i 

105,196 

206,908 

„    20      30      „    ••   176,754 

168,897 

345.651 

M    30      40      M    ..   113,136 

104,522 

217.658 

„    40      50      .,    ..     68,671 

64,315 

133,186 

„    50      60      H    ..     40,503 

38,344 

78,847 

„    60      70      „    ..     23,909 

22,580 

46,498 

„    70      80      „    ..     10,044 

9,645 

19,680 

„    80      90      H     ..       2,561 

2,673 

5,234 

„    90    100      „     ..          255 

304 

559 

Over  100        •        . .          35 

17 

52 

Free  coloured  population : — 

Under  10  years  old  , .      5,643 

5,509 

11,152 

From  10  to  21  years..      6,094 

6,843 

12,937 

„     21      36      „    .•      4,860 

5,504 

10,364 

„     36      55      „    ,.      3,492 

3,780 

7,272 

„      55    100      „     .•       1,358 

1,714 

3,072 

Cher  100        .          ,.           19 

54 

73 

Slaves:— 

Under  10  years  old  . »            5 

23 

28 

From  10  to  21  years. .            6 

12 

18 

„     21      36      „    .. 

17 

17 

„     86      55      „    ..             1 

3 

4 

„      55    100      „    ,., 

6 

6 

Over  100        .           .•             1 

1 

2 

Ages  not  ascertained 

•         • 

5,667 

1,918,683 

ComtUuiion,  ^c.-Tbe  present  constitution  of  the  state 
of  New  York  was  adopted  in  1821.  The  executive  admi- 
nistration is  entrusted  to  a  governor  and  a  lieutenant-governor, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  senate,  of  32  members,  who  are  chosen  for  four 
years ;  and  an  assembly,  of  128  members,  elected  annually. 
The  lieutenant-governor  acts  as  president  of  the  senate. 
For  the  election  of  senators  the  state  is  divided  into  eight 
districts,  each  of  which  sends  ibur  members,  one  of  whom 
is  elected  every  year.  The  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly are  elected  by  counties,  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
their  population.  The  elections  must  be  held  in  October  or 
November,  and  the  legislature  must  meet  for  business  at 
Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January  in  every  year. 

The  right  of  suffrage  -in  the  election  of  public  officers  be- 
longs to  every  white  male  citizen  of  twenty^one  years  of 
age  and  upwards  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state 
tot  one  year  and  of  the  county  for  which  he  offers  his  vote 
for  six  months  next  preceding  the  election.  Free  men  of 
colour,  at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  may  vote  if  possessed 
of  an  unincumbered  freehold  estate  worth  250  dollars. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  there  are:— ^a  chancellor 
and  vice-chancellor ;  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief-justice 
and  two  associate-iustioes;  and  eight  circuit-courts,  one 
for  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  with  a  judg^  for 
each.  The  judges  are  all  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate ;  they  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour,  and  until  they  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age. 
Courts  of  common  pleas  are  likewise  held  m  each  county 
in  the  state,  for  which  purpose  a  first  judge  and  fbur  assist- 
ant-justices are  appointed,  each  of  whom  holds  offioe  during 
five  years. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  judicial  and  civil  function- 
aries, ministers  of  religion,  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  students,  all  able-bodied  free  white  male  citisens,  oe- 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  are  subject  to  the 
performance  of  military  duty  in  the  militia.  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  militia  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  1839 
was  176,115  men. 

Inland  Communication." Gre^t  exertions  have  contmu- 
ally  been  made  to  extend  the  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion through  the  state,  for  which  purpose  the  public  money 
has  been  freely  expended,  and  loans  nave  been  raised  on  the 
credit  of  the  atate.  In  the  Report  of  the  Canal  Board,  made 
to  the  legislature  in  1887,  it  is  stated  that  the  length  of  c«na^ 


the  property  of  the  state,  then  finished  and  in  operation,  waa 
655  miles,  the  cost  of  which  was  11,962,711  dollars.  ThesUte 
legislature  began  about  twenty  years  ago  this  system  of 
internal  improvements,  which  nas  been  carried  on  exten- 
sively and  with  great  success.  The  first  both  in  point  of 
time  and  importanoe  of  its  undertakings  was  the  Erie  Canal, 
which  was  begun  in  1817  and  finished  m  1825.  ThiscanaU 
which  connects  the  Hudson  river  with  lake  Erie,  is  360 
miles  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which  an  aggregate  riie 
and  fall  of  662  feet  is  overcome  by  means  of  81  locks :  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie  is  564 
feet,  the  ascent  of  the  canal  to  iu  summit-level  being  613 
feet,  and  the  descent  only  49  feet  The  canal  is  throughout 
made  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  28  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  4  feet  deep.  lU  course  is  as  follows :— Beginning  at 
Albany  on  the  Hudson,  it  runs  to  the  north  along  the  west 
bank  of  that  river  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
along  the  south  bank  of  which  it  passes  to  the  west  through 
the  counties  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  Montgomery,  Herki- 
mer, and  Oneida  to  Rome;  it  then  Ukee  a  south-west 
direction  into  Madison  county,  turns  to  the  west,  and  passes 
through  Onondaga  county  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Onondaga 
or  Salt  Lake,  enters  Seneca  county,  and  crosses  the  Seneca 
river  at  Montezuma.  Proceeding  still  to  the  west,  it  passes 
Lyons  and  Palmyra,  and  crosses  the  Genessee  river  at  Ro- 
chester: iU  course  is  still  to  the  west  for  60  miles,  when, 
turning  to  the  south,  it  joins  Tonnewanta  Creek,  1 1  miles 
from  the  river  Niagara.  The  Tonnewanta  is  used  for  11 
miles,  when  the  canal  leaves  it  and  takes  a  southerly  direc- 
tion along  the  east  bank  of  the  Niagara  to  the  termination 
of  the  canal  at  Buffido  on  Lake  Erie ;  thus  connecting  New 
York  with  the  western  states  of  the  Union.  New  York  ia 
mainly  indebted  for  this  great  work  to  Governor  CUnton. 
[Clinton.]  The  Champlain  Canal  joins  the  Erie  Canal  where 
its  westerly  course  begins,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  rivers ;  its  course  is  nearly  due  north  to  Lake 
Champlain,  comprising  48^  miles  of  cutting  and  15^  miles 
of  natural  channel  rendered  navigable.  The  cost  of  these 
two  works  was  9, 123,000  dollars,  which  occasioned  a  debt  by 
the  state  of  7,771,000  dollars.  The  tolls  in  the  first  year 
after  they  were  opened  amounted  to  half  a  million  of  dollais, 
and  have  since  proi^ressively  increased,  until,  in  1838,  they 
reached  1,518,300  dollars.  There  were  at  the  time  the  Re< 
port  of  the  Canal  Board  was  made  (1837)  in  progress  to- 
wards completion  other  eanals  168  miles  long,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  was  more  than  3,000,000  dollars;  and  beyond 
this  an  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  been  authorised 
by  the  state  legislature  at  an  estimated  expense  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  There  were  also  private  canals  finished 
to  the  extent  of  1 22  miles,  and  in  progress  28  miles.  Of  rail- 
roads finished,  in  progress,  and  authorised,  belonging  to  pri- 
vate companies,  there  were,  in  1838— 

IfUea.  Gort. 

Finished         .         .         218  5,065.000  dollars 

In  progress      .         .         938  16,000,000       „ 

Authorised      .         .1704  31,064,000       „ 

The  state  derives  a  considerable  and  constantly  tnereasing 
yearly  revenue  from  its  canals.  The  iBurplus  tolls  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  after  defhtying  all  expenses, 
were, in  1829,  478,694  dollars,  and  in  1838,  901,999  dollars: 
the  average  annual  profit  of  the  ten  years  was  806,704 
dollars. 

Property.^ThQ  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  within 
the  state,  as  assessed  for  taxation,  was,  in  1838— 

Real  estate       .         .  502,864,006  dollars 

Personal  .         .  126,680,778      „ 

Total  .  629,544,784       „ 

and  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  upon  the  same  for  general 
and  county  expenditure  was  2,860,476  dollars.  This  was  a 
little  short  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value,  and 
considered  with  reference  to  the  population,  not  quite  a 
dollar  and  a  half  (6«.  Zd.  sterling)  for  each  individual. 

Education. — The  subject  of  education  has  long  received 
the  greatest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  state  legislature. 
For  this  purpose  the  state  is  divided  into  10,583  scnool  dis- 
tricts, which  are  required  to  make  yearly  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  and  the  various  expenses  attending  the  same. 
In  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1838,  returns  were 
made,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  of  539,747  children  between 
5  and  16  years  old,  residing  in  those  districts,  there  were 
taught  w  89hoQl«  ^28|9i3,  or  ^  u^^venr^K  Jn^MuoMut 
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of  piiblie  numey  appropriated  to  t)i6  lebook  in  that  year  was 
335,882  dollars,  or  equal  to  70,000/. 

There  are  in  tho  state  several  public  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  in  addition  to  those  established  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Among  these  the  following  are  the 
roost  important : — 

Union  College,  at  Schenectady^  was  incorporated  in  1794« 
and  deriTes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  seTeral  reli- 
ffious  denominations  having  combined  for  its  establishment. 
The  buildings  are  two  brick  edifices,  each  200  feet  long  and 
four  stories  high.  Each  building  has  two  wings  150  feet 
wide.  This  college  is  liberally  endowed.  It  has  a  library  of 
nearly  6000  volumes,  besides  the  students*  library  of  9000 
volumes.  The  number  of  students  is  usually  between  200 
and  250. 

Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  9  miles  from  Utica,  was 
erected  itf  1812.  It  is  a  large  building  four  stories  high, 
with  a  library  of  6000  volumes.  The  number  of  students  is 
about  100. 

Geneva  College,  situated  at  the  town  of  that  name,  was 
founded  in  1825^    The  number  of  students  is  44. 

Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary,  situated  in 
Madison  county,  25  miles  south-west  of  Utica,  was  founded 
by  the  Baptists,  and  incorporated  in  1819.  This  building  is 
of  stone,  four  stories  high,  100  feet  long  by  00  feet  deep. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  100. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn  was  founded  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  1821.  it  has  54  students  and  ahbrary 
of  4500  Tolumes. 

The  Hartwig  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  under 
the  will  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartwig.  a  Lutheran  minister, 
who  bequeathed  a  large  estate  in  land  for  that  purpose.  It 
contains  90  students  and  has  a  library  of  1000  volumes. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point  on 
the  Hudson,  was  established  in  1802,  on  a  tract  of  250  acres 
of  land  ceded  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  the  United 
States.  The  staff,  including  the  superintendent  and  com- 
mandant, professors  and  teachers,  comprises  40  persons, 
and  the  number  of  cadets  is  limited  to  250.  The  regular 
course  of  studies  occupies  fbur  years.  Each  cadet  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Pri9onst  ^. — The  prison  discipline  adopted  in  this  state 
has  attracted  considerable  notice  on  the  part  of  foreign 
KOvernmeats>  many  of  which  have  sent  commissioners  to  the 
United  Stales  for  tne  purpose  of  acquiring  information  upon 
the  subject.    [Auburn.] 

Asylums  for  the  insane  poor  have  been  founded  in  the 
state,  one  of  which,  the  State  Lunatio  Asylum  at  Utica, 
is  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  1000  patients* 

Paupers  are  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  are  placed 
under  the  care  of  superintendents  specially  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  several  counties  are  protided  with  poor- 
houses,  to  which  a  form  is  attached,  and  in  which  the 
paupers  are  collected.  The  whole  number  of  paupers  re- 
lieved or  supported  during  the  year  1836  was  37,959,  of 
whom  20,554  belonged  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  sum 
expended  for  their  relief  was  396,100  dollars  (82,520/.),  one- 
tenth  part  of  which  was  repaid  by  the  produce  of  their 
labour.  Among  the  number  just  stated,  there  were  6874 
foreigners,  786  lunatics^  271  idiots,  and  77  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  number  who  were  in  the  poor-houses  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1836,  was — ^males  37 14*  females  3294;  together 
-7008. 

Public  Debt-^The  public  debt  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as 
it  stood  in  June,  1838,  amounted  to  18,262,406  dollars,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  incurred  for  the  promotion  of 
public  works,  chiefly  canals  and  rail-roads.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  state  canals  has  been  sufficient  during  the 
last  six  years  to  defray  all  expenses  of  repairs,  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  whole  amount  of  the  state  debt,  and  to  provide 
towards  its  extinction  an  average  surplus  of  610,000  dollars. 
About  four  millions  and  a  haff  of  dollars  have  been  thus 
paid  off  since  1825. 

(Darby's  View  qf  the  United  States ;  Warden's  Account 
of  the  United  States  qf  North  America  r  Fowler's  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  the  StaU  qf  New  York;  Redfleld's  •  Account 
of  two  Visits  to  the  Mountains  in  Essex  Ckmnty,*  in  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxxiii. ;  American  Almanac  for 
1839 ;  Ojficial  Papers  and  Reports.) 

NEW  YORK,  the  largest  city  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  commercial  capital  of  the  United  States 
ef  Amerio«;  is  built  on  the  point  ofMaiihattan  Island,  at 


the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  Bast  rivers,  in  40^  41' 
N.  lat  and  74'  1'  W.  long.  It  was  founded  m  1609,  by 
a  party  of  Dutch  merchants,  to  wliom  the  states-general  of 
Holland  had  granted  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  trade  to 
Hudson's  river,  then  called  by  the  Indians  the  Manhattan  ; 
the  same  name  was  also  then  given  to  the  island  of 
New  York.  In  1621  an  extensive  but  undefined  territory  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hudson  was  granted  to  the  Dutch  West 
India  (Company,  and  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  former  settlement.  In  1664  a  char- 
ter was  executed  by  Charles  II.,  conveying  to  the  Duke  of 
York  the  whole  territory,  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  western  bank  of  the  (Donnecticut,  and  an 
armament  was  sent  without  delay  from  England  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  i^id  English 
were  at  peace,  and  this  proceeding;  was  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  territory  of  right  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  England,  having  been  discovered  by  the  Cabots 
in  the  previous  century,  and  that  the  Dutch  settlers  were 
intruders.  After  fruitless  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  Stuyvesant,  the  English 
obtained  possession  of  the  city  and  territory,  and  imme- 
diately changed  the  name  of  both  to  New  York.  The  town 
at  this  time  is  said  to  have  been  handsome  and  well  built, 
and  to  have  contained  3000  inhabitants.  Holland  made  no 
attempt  at  the  time  nor  during  the  subsequent  war  to  reeain 
possession  of  the  settlement,  and  at  the  peace  of  BrecUi  it 
was  formally  ceded  to  England.  In  1673,  when  England 
was  again  at  war  with  Holland,  the  town  was  taken  by  a 
small  Dutch  souadron,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery, 
and  without  a  snot  being  fired  on  either  side.  Peace  being 
concluded  in  the  following  year.  New  York  was  restored  to 
England.  In  1682,  the  inhabitants  having  petitioned  the 
Duke  of  York  to  give  them  some  share  in  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  the  same  form  of  government  was  given  to 
them  as  was  already  enjoyed  by  the  other  British  plantations ; 
a  council  was  appomted  by  the  proprietor,  consisting  of  ton 
membere ;  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  composed  of  eighteen 
members,  was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  but  the  laws  passed 
by  these  two  bodies  were  to  have  no  force  until  confirmed 
by  the  proprietor. 

The  citiaens  of  New  York  early  took  part  in  the  troubles 
that  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  American  plantations 
from  England,  and  sent  delegates  to  attend  the  general 
congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1776  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe,  and 
the  army  under  General  Sir  William  Howe,  having  defeated 
the  Americans  under  General  Washington  on  Long  Island, 
took  possession  of  New  York  and  retained  it  until  the 
acknowledgement  of  American  independence.  The  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  English  on  the  25th  November, 
]  788,  and  was  occupied  by  an  American  garrison  the  same 
day. 

The  island  upon  which  New  York  stands  is  15  miles  long 
and  ftom  one  mile  to  three  miles  broad.  The  city  occupies 
the  south  part  of  the  island ;  it  extends  along  the  Hudson 
about  two  miles,  and  along  the  East  River,  which  divides  it 
from  Long  Island,  about  four  miles.  The  south-west  part 
of  the  town,  which  was  the  earliest  built,  is  ill-arranged, 
but  the  more  modem  parts  are  laid  out  with  much  regu- 
larity, and  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Broadway,  the 
principal  street,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  three  miles  long  and  eighty  foet  wide.  It  contains  several 
handsome  churches,  many  of  tlfti  principal  hotels,  and  a 
great  variety  of  elegant  shops.  Wall  Street,  which  branches 
off  from  Broadway,  contains  the  Exchange  and  most  of 
the  city  banks,  aS  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  mer- 
chants* and  brokera'  counting-houses,  and  the  insurance 
offices.  The  City  Hall,  the  front  of  which  is  of  white 
marble,  is  216  feet  long,  105  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high. 
It  contains  the  courts  of  law  and  the  places  of  meeting 
for  the  municipal  bodies.  The  building  was  begun  in 
1803,  and  finished  in  1812,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  Merchants*  Exchange,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  that  occurred  on  the  16th  December,  1836, 
waaalso  built  of  white  marble ;  its  front  in  Wall  Street  was 
114  feet  wide,  and  it  extended  in  depth  150  feet;  the  base- 
ment was  occupied  by  the  Post-ofnce.  The  Exchange 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  building,  was  of  an  ova 
form,  85  feet  long,  55  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  sur 
mounted  by  a  dome,  through  which  light  was  admitted. 
The  building  was  begun  in  1824  and  finished  in  1827.  The. 
fire  by  which  it  was  destroyed  began  near  Wall  Street ;  xh^ 
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number  of  buildings  demolished  was  529,  valued  at;  four 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  merchandise  and  other  moveable 
property  destroyed  was  valued  at  more  than  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  citv  in  the  years  1820,  1830,  and 
1835,  as  given  in  Williams^s  'State  Register,'  was  as  fol- 
lows :- 

1820     .  .  .      123,706 

1830     •  .  .     202,589 

1835     .  .  .     270,089 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  assessed        DotUn, 

for  taxation  in  1835  was     .         .     143,732,425 
And  of  the  peraonal  estate      •        .       74,991,278 

Together     .         .         .     218,723,703 
The  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  that  year  for  public  and 
municipal  expenses  was  1,095,994  dollars.    This  is  equal 
to  one  half  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  to  four  dollars  on 
each  individual  of  the  population. 

It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality  printed  in  the 
city,  that  the  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  population  were, 
in  1835,  one  in  38  ;  and  iu  1836,  one  in  34.  The  ages  at 
which  the  deaths  occurred  in  1836,  were. 

Under  1  year  (including  506  still-born) .    2292 
land  under  2  years  •  •  ,1014 

.  841 
.  315 
303 
.  927 
.945 
.  551 
309 

•  •  •  •        233 
•        148 

•  •  •  •  7o 
.              .              .              •  16 

7969 
Of  this  number  4352  were  males,  and  3617  were  females. 
The  deaths  in  the  first  six  months  amounted  to  ^  and  in 
the  last  six  mouths  to  ^  of  the  number.  Among  the 
deaths  1514  were  caused  by  consumption,  506  were  still- 
born, 142  were  the  direct  result  of  intemperance,  262  arose 
from  accidents  and  violence,  33  were  suicides,  and  only 
131  are  attributed  to  old  age. 

The  mortality  of  the  city  would  be  lessened  by  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  to  carry  off  the  fillh  which  accumulates 
in  all  populous  places.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  better 
cleans^  and  ventilated  than  others,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  fever  by  which  New  York  is  sometimes 
visited  always  first  shows  itself  in  the  most  confined  and 
dirtiest  parts  of  the  town.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  by 
nature  favourable  to  healthiness.  The  constant  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  prevent  all  stagnation  of  the  air,  and  while 
it  is  sufficiently  protected  from  the  occasional  violence  of 
the  sea  breezes,  they  are  not  prevented  from  visiting  the  town. 
The  strength  of  the  tide  would  jgreatly  facilitate  the  removal 
of  all  noxious  matters.  The  city  is  very  ill  supplied  with 
water,  but  measures  are  in  progress  for  remedying  this  de- 
ficiency. 

The  situation  of  New  York  as  a  commercial  port  is  ad- 
mirable. New  York  Bay,  which  is  completely  land-locked, 
is  about  8  miles  long  aad  from  1|  to  5  miles  wide,  and 
affords  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage.  It  is  easy  of  approach, 
and  is  very  rarely  closed  by  ice.  The  entrance  between 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  by  a  channel  called  the 
Narrows,  is  protected  by  forts,  while  the  approach  to  it  is 
facilitated  by  lighthouses,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  a  long 
tongue  of  land  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  called  Sandy 
Hook  ;  two  others  are  erected  about  four  miles  south  from 
Sandy  Hook,  and  their  lights,  being  250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  can  be  seen  in  fair  weather  at  40  or  50 
miles  distance.  A  fourth  light-house  is  placed  on  Staten 
Island,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. The  bay  contains  several  small  islands,  which  have 
been  surrendered  to  the  general  government  as  sites  for 
fortifications.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water,  both  in  the 
Hudson  and  East  rivers,  for  ships  of  large  burthen  to  load 
and  unload  at  the  wharfs.  The  commercial  intercourse 
wiih  the  interior  and  with  the  western  states  of  the  Union 
is  secured  by  means  of  the  Hudson  and  the  system  of 
canals  which  has  already  beei)  notice^t 


1827 
1H23 
1829 
1930 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 


Entered. 
Aroericaa.  Foreisu. 


The  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  in  each 
of  the  ten  years  fi-om  1827  to  1836,  was  as  follows: — 

Cleared. 
ToUl.  AmerioMi.     Foreign 

aOO.MS  239,968         33,375 

301, 2&5 
289,601 
333,7:8 
393,691 
446.383 
616, 167 
694.992 
1,033.748 
962,826 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  (stated  in  dollars) 
during  the  same  period  was  as  follows :—' 


261,3111 
256,760 
259,382 
998,434 
315,972 
829,842 
454.918 
451,259 
676,173 
695,390 


39,242 
44,506 
30.219 
35,344 

77.719 
116.481 
161,949 
243,633 
857.576 
367,436 


Amerieiin. 
239,968 
217,113 
219.674 
229.341 
254,331 
249,749 
384,175 
361,606 
689.855 
477,524 


42.373 
32,856 
36,574 
72.444 
101,967 
153,566 
938,650 
343.078 
363,591 


ToUL 

273.2M3 

2»,^f€ 

952.599 

265,915 

326.775 

344.^16 

637.741 

600.2S6 

982.983 

833,115 


Exports, 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
ia36 
1836 


B7.077.'  . 
63,914,402 
65.918,449 
73,188.594 
88.191,305 
118,253,416 


American. 
i3.920.e7 
12,362,016 
12.036.561 
13,618.278 
15.726.118 
15.057,250 
15,411,296 
13,849,469 
21.707,867 
19,816,520 


Foreign. 
9.913.5L0 

10,415,634 
8,082,450 
6,079,705 
9.869.OS6 

10,943,696 
9.983,821 

11,662,616 
8.637.39T 
9.104,118 


ToUL 
23,834.137 

22.777.*» 
20,119.011 
19,697.983 
25.635,144 
96.000.945 
25.o95.U7 
96.512.014 
80,^16.264 
23,920.618 


The  disparity  between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex 
ports  here  exhibited  is  compensated  by  disparity  in  tbt 
opposite  direction,  in  the  copimercial  dealings  of  other  parb 
or  the  American  Union.  A  great  part  of  the  returns  from 
foriBign  countries  for  the  produce  of  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  CaroUna,  and  Virginia,  which  is  shipped  direct 
from  the  ports  of  those  states,  is  made  through  New  York, 
lliere  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  21  banks,  with  capitals 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  18,111,200  dollars.  Three 
have  severally  a  capital  of  2  millions  of  dollars ;  two  have 
each  1^  millions ;  two  have  1  million  each,  and  the  renudning 
14  have  each  capitals  from  750,000  to  200,000  dollars.  The 
liabilities  of  the  whole  in  the  month  of  December,  1837,  in- 
cluding their  capitals,  amounted,  according  to  a  report  made 
by  commissioners  to  Congress,  to  56,620,834  dollars.  Then 
are  also  28  fire-insurance  companies,  with  capitals  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  1 0,250,000  dollars,  and  13  marine  insur- 
ance companies*  whose  united  capitals  amount  to  4,550,000 
dollars. 

New  York  contains  several  learned  and  scienti&c  societies. 
Among  these  are, — 
The  New  York  Historical  Society,  founded  in  •     1804 
New  York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  . 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  •     1808 
National  Academy  of  Design,  founded  in         .1826 
American  Lyceum,  founded  in        .         •        .1831 
Medical  Society  of  New  York 

The  University  of  New  York,  incorporated  in  1831,  has 
a  capital  of  120,000  dollars,  raised  in  shares  of  25  dollars. 
It  is  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the  mayoT  of  the 
city,  4  mentbers  of  the  common  council,  and  32  persoas 
elected  by  the  shareholders  from  among  their  own  hody. 
The  University  comprehends  two  departments,  one  of  which 
embraces  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science, 
and  the  other  provides  instruction  in  classical,  philosophical, 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  with  a  course  of  study  in 
English  literature.  There  were  iu  1837,  iu  the  two  depart- 
ments, 17  professors  and  226  students. 

Columbia  College,  which  is  an  institution  for  general 
litOTary  instruction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  founded 
in  1 754.  under  the  name  of  King's  College.  There  are  also 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Theolojrical 
Institution  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Kew 
York  Theological  Seminary. 

The  earliest  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  the 
•New York  Gaxette,*  appeared  first  in  1725  (some  accounts 
say  1 733),  and  was  issued  weeklv.  There  are  now  fifty- 
three  newspapers  published  in  the  city,  eleven  of  which 
appear  daily,  ten  twice  a  week,  twenty-six  are  published 
weekly,  six  semi-monthlv,  and  one  monthly.  The  number 
of  sheets  printed  annually  is  estimated  at  9,536,000.  A 
list  was  given  in  1834  of  fifty-one  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  journals,  magazines,  and  reviews,  devoted  to 
science  and  literature,  which  were  published  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  many  of  these  have  no  doubt  been  discon- 
tinued, and  others  may  have  since  supphed  their  places. 
NEW  ZEALAND.  [Zealand,  Nbw.] 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT.  a  town  in  Nottinshara 
shire,  having  a  separate  jurisdiction,  though  locally  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Ne>vark,  on  an  arm 
pf  the  Treqt,  \^  m\^^  portjvwst  of  Ngttingham,  ^4  V^ 
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from  London,  by  Biggleswade,  Norman  Cross,  Stamford,  and 
Grantham. 

Newark  was  considered  by  Dr.  Stukely  to  have  been  a 
Roman  town ;  but  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  is  doubtful, 
though  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here. 
The  Dr.  considered  it  to  have  been  the  Sidnacester  of  the 
Saxons,  which  others  place  elsewhere.  The  first  undoubted 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when 
it  had  already  acquired  the  name  of  New-erk,  or  New  Work, 
in  contradistinction  to  some  town  or  building  of  older  date 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  manor  at  an  early  period 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  Alexander,  bishop  of 
that  see,  built  or  perhaps  enlarged  and  strengthened  the 
castle  of  Newark  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  castle  came,  a  short  time  after,  into  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  and  in  the  time  of  king  John  was  besieged  by  the 
barons  in  the  interest  of  Louis  the  Dauphin.  John,  coming 
to  its  relief,  died  at  Newark,  a.d.  1216.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  between  Henry  III.  (son  and  successor  of  John) 
and  the  Dauphin,  some  of  the  English  adherents  of  the 
latter,  fearing  punishment,  seized  the  castle  of  Newark, 
where  they  were  besieged  by  the  king's  guardian,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The  castle  was 
subsequently  restored  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL, 
appears  to  have  continued  in  its  possession  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  the  town  was  incorporated.  It 
xras  at  Stoke,  near  Newark,  that  Henry  VII.  defeated  Lam- 
bert Simnel  and  his  supporters,  ad.  1487.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.  the  townsmen  zealously  supported  the  king, 
and  received  a  garrison  from  the  forces  of  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle,  of  from  4000  to  5000  foot  and  above  500  horse  : 
there  were  plenty  of  cannon  on  the  walls.  The  incidents  of 
that  war  are  noticed  elsewhere.    [Nottinghamshire.] 

The  town  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  stream,  which 
is  usually  regarded  as  an  arm  of  the  Trent,  but  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  its  tributary  the  Devon. 
Two  small  islands,  with  water-mills  on  them,  opposite  the 
town,  are  in  the  borough  limits. 

The  borough  comprehended,  in  1831,  the  parish  of 
Newark  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  adjacent  parish  of 
East  Stoke,  viz.  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  the  islands  with 
the  mills.  It  had  an  area  of  2080  acres,  with  2022  houses, 
inhabited  by  2087  families  ;  the  population  was  9557,  a  very 
small  portion  agricultural.  The  commissioners  for  regulat- 
ing the  boundaries  of  municipal  corporations  have  recom- 
mended a  new  boundary-line,  excluding  a  rural  district 
comprehended  within  the  former  limits,  but  for  parliamen- 
tary purposes  the  former  boundary  remains  unaltered. 

Newark  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  consists  of  several 
streets,  with  a  market-place  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  in  some  parts  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from 
the  bank  inland.  It  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
under  the  provisions  of  local  acts,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
Tirater.  The  houses  built  of  late  years  have  been  mostly  of 
an  inferior  class. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  in  the 
kingdom :  it  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry 
"VI.  and  Henry  VII. ;  but  there  are  in  it  some  remains  of  a 
previous  edifice  of  Norman  character.  It  is  a  cross  church, 
and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  large  aisles,  transepts, 
and  some  chapels,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted 
'With  a  lofty  and  elegant  spire.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  exterior  is  of  perpendicular  character ;  some  portions 
however  rather  partake  of  the  decorated  character.  The 
length  of  the  church  is  218  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  nave 
and  of  the  chancel,  with  their  respective  aisles,  77  feet,  and 
the  breadth  between  the  extremities  of  the  transepts  117 
feet  The  height  to  the  summit  of  the  steeple  is  240  feet. 
The  interior  has  some  good  wood  screen-work,  some  antient 
stained  glass,  and  some  brasses  and  other  antient  monu- 
||^  ments. 

The  antient  castle  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  river :  the 
south-western  angle,  the  western  wall  washed  by  the  river, 
a  considerable  part  of  a  tower  at  the  north-western  angle, 
and  parts  of  the  north  side  of  the  building,  remain.  The 
western  wall  exhibits  three  distinct  stories  or  tiers  of  apart- 
ments. The  architecture  varies  with  the  period  of  erection  of 
the  various  parts :  some  of  it  is  Norman,  but  other  portions 
were  probably  erected  just  before  the  civU  wars  of  Charles  I. 
Part  of  the  inner  area  of  the  castle  is  used  as  a  bowline* 
green,  and  the  remaining  portion  has  been  recently 
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converted  into  a  large  and  commodious  cattle-market. 
Just  below  the  castle  is  a  neat  bridge  of  seven  semicircular 
arches  over  the  river,  built  of  brick  and  faced  with  stone. 
The  approach  to  Newark  from  the  north  is  by  a  causeway  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  carried  over  the  flat  island  formed  by 
the  main  channel  of  the  Trent  and  the  Newark  branch,  and 
leading  to  the  bridge ;  in  this  causeway  are  several  bridges 
and  arches,  to  give  free  passage  to  the  waters  when  the 
floods  are  out. 

There  are  a  court  house,  where  the  quarter-sessions  for 
the  division  are  held;  a  handsome  town-hall,  for  the  corpo- 
ration business,  the  borough  sessions,  and  assemblies ;  seve- 
ral dissenting  meeting-houses  and  schools,  &c.,  and  St. 
Leonard's  hospital  or  almshouses,  built  about  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  There  are  some  walls  of  an  antient  Augustine 
friary,  now  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  The  chapel 
of  the  antient  hospital  of  the  Knights  Templars,  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house,  is  yet  standing. 

The  principal  trade  of  Newark  is  in  corn,  malt,  flour, 
coal,  cattle,  and  wool.  The  market,  which  is  on  Wednesday, 
is  well  supplied  with  butcher's  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  and 
is  one  of  the  principal  corn-markets  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.  There  are  six  considerable  yearly  cattle-fairs. 
Large  quantities  of  gypsum  and  lime-stone  are  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood :  the  gypsum  is  burnt  and  pulverised  for 
the  use  of  plasterers  and  sculptors,  and  sent  by  water-car- 
riage to  London.  Seventy  men  and  boys  are  employed  in 
plaster-pits  and  stone  quarries.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  also 
made,  and  there  are  two  large  iron  and  brass  foundries 
in  the  town.  The  arm  of  the  Trent  which  passes  by  Newark 
is  navigable :   there  is  a  lock  in  it  close  to  the  town. 

The  corporation,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
sists of  6  aldermen  and  1 8  counsellors ;  the  borough,  by  the 
same  act,  was  divided  into  three  wards,  the  previous 
boundaries  of  the  borough  being  retained ;  but  the  muni- 
cipal boundary  commissioners  recommend  narrower  limits, 
and  have  proposed  a  new  division  into  two  wards.  The 
corporation  have  no  property  of  their  own.  There  are 
valuable  cbaritv  estates,  from  which  the  church  is  kept 
in  repair,  and  the  salaries  of  the  church  ofticers,  including 
the  organist  and  singing-boys,  are  paid.  Out  of  these  funds 
also  the  town  is  lighted  and  paved,  a  dispensary  is  partly 
maintained,  and  the  grammar-school,  including  two  exhi- 
bitions to  one  of  the  universities,  besides  the  national  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  an  almshouse,  containing  12  men 
and  12  women,  are  supported.  The  town  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  right  of  voting,  before  the  Reform 
Act,  was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot:  1362  voters 
polled  in  1830.  The  number  of  10/.  houses  is  above  500, 
and  the  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  year  1835-6, 
including  10/.  householders  and  the  remaining  scot  and 
lot  voters,  was  1293. 

Borough  sessions  are  held  every  quarter,  aud  petty  ses- 
sions twice  every  week;  there  is  a  court  of  record  for  civil 
suits  under  300/.,  and  a  court  of  requests,  obtained  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  5/. 
The  borough  gaol  is  small  and  very  defective  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Its  abolition  has  been  recommended  by  the  inspec* 
tors  of  prisons. 

The  court  of  election  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
county  is  held  at  Newark,  which  is  also  a  polling-station. 

The  living  of  Newark  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Nottingham,  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  York,  but  now 
in  that  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  325/., 
with  a  glebe-house.     It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

There  were  in  1833  one  dame-school  with  13  children; 
the  endowed  grammar-school  with  37  boys ;  two  national 
schools,  one  each  for  boys  and  girls,  with  246  scholars ;  and 
nineteen  other  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools  with  760 
to  780  children;  one  day  and  Sunday  school  held  at  the 
workhouse,  with  about  12  to  15  children  in  the  week  and  25 
on  Sundays;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  1157  children. 

(Dickinson*s  Newark  ;  Parliamentary  Papers  ;  Commu-^ 
nicationfrom  Newark.) 

NEWBURG.    [NbwYork.] 

NEWBURY,  a  corporate  town  and  parish  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Faircross  and  county  of  Berks,  is  seated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  16  miles  west  by  south  from 
Reading,  and  50  west  by  south  from  London,  direct  dis- 
tances. The  town  is  antient,  being  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  Roman  station  Spince,  which  name  is  still 
preserved  in  that  of  Speenhamland,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Speen,and  contiguous  to  th«  town  of  Newbury.  Asearljr 
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jR  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  called  Newbir 
or  Newbyrig,  and  under  that  name  was  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Ernulph  de  Hesdin.  The  principal  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  church  is  a  plain  stone  building,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  There  are  several  large  malthouses  and  corn- 
mills,  and  there  were  formerly  some  woollen  manufactories 
of  importance ;  but  they  have  long  since  disappeared. 

In  the  great  council  convened  at  Westminster  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  concerning  trade  and  manufactures, 
Newbury  had  three  representatives. 

The  average  annual  export  of  flour,  malt,  and  unmanu- 
factured grain  is  estimated  at  7000  tons.  The  corn-market 
is  held  on  Thursday.  The  fairs  are  held  five  times  in  the 
year.  That  in  October  is  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants. 
(Lysons.)  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes  through  the 
town. 

The  police  of  the  town  was  described  in  1835  as  insuf- 
ficient, and  considerable  inconvenience  was  said  to  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  hamlet  of  Spcenhamland 
forming  part  of  the  town  without  being  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  corporate  magistrates.  The  earliest  charter 
of  incorporation  extant  is  that  of  28  Elizabeth ;  the  charter 
under  which  the  corporation  acted  previously  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  A-^.t  is  dated  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  manor  of  Newbury,  is  only  120/.  Prior  to  1818 
the  corporation  derived  a  considerable  income  from  a  toll 
upon  all  grain  which  passed  through  the  town ;  but  this  was 
contested  in  the  above  year,  and  has  not  since  been  paid. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  5959.  The 
parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  valued  at  455/.  per  annum. 

The  '  corporation  school,*  as  it  is  called,  originated  from  a 
bequest  of  Mr.  John  Kindrick,  in  1624,'of  the  sum  of  4000/., 
to  be  applied  by  the  corporation  in  furnishing  employment 
to  the  poor  of  Newbury.  Part  of  the  revenue  thence  arising 
was  first  appropriated  to  the  education  and  clothing  of  20 
boys  in  1 706.  The  funds  of  this  charity  were  augmented  in 
1715  by  certain  landed  property  named  in  the  will  of  Mr. 
Richard  Cowslade,  the  rental  of  which  in  1819  amounted 
to  97/.,  and  the  number  of  boys  clothed  and  educated  was 
in  consequence  increased  to  28.  In  1790  there  was  a 
further  bequest,  by  James  Kimber,  of  funded  property, 
yielding  an  annual  dividend  of  531/.,  which  he  directed 
should  be  employed  in  the  education,  clothing,  and  appren- 
ticing of  ten  boys.  The  boys  on  these  three  foundations 
form  what  is  called  the  Newbury  Blue-coat  School.  They 
meet  in  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  and  are  taught  by  the 
same  master  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  good  should  have  been  effected  with 
such  ample  means.  In  1819  none  of  the  boys  had  been 
apprenticed ;  the  master,  who  had  held  his  situation  for 
manv  years,  was  complained  of  as  being  neglectful  of 
his  duties.  The  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
charity  had  not  exceeded  150/,,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
residue  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  conse- 
quence of  the  funds  of  the  charity  not  having  been  kept 
distinct  from  those  of  the  corporation.  For  the  other  cha- 
rities of  Newbury,  which  include  several  almshouses,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  *  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Charities,*  page  4 1 . 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Newbury  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  (Lysons*  Afa^wa  Brit,  i.,  p.  31 9,  given 
by  him  on  the  authority  of  Willis's  Nofttia  Parliameniaria.) 
At  what  period  it  was  disenfranchised  does  not  appear.  It  is 
here  that  the  Easter  quarter-session  for  the  county  is  held. 
The  vicinity  of  Newbury  is  remarkable  for  the  battles 
fought  there  in  1643  and  1644,  between  Charles  and  the  par- 
liamentaiy  forces.  ^Beauties  of  England;  Parliamentary 
Papers,  &c.) 
NEWBURY,  PORT.  [Massachusetts.] 
NEWCASTLE,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name  as  Netvcasile-upon-Ti/ne,  is  locally  in  Castle 
Ward,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  of  which  county  it 
is  the  assiae-town.  It  is  274  miles  from  London,  by  Hat- 
field, Baldock,  Stamford,  Newark,  Doncaster,  Borough- 
bridge,  Darlington,  and  Durham. 

Newcastle  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Pons 
JEVii,  the  second  station  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Roman  wall.  Several  Roman  remains  furnish  decisive 
proofs  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  station.  Many  coins 
were  found  in  the  piers  of  the  oW  bridge  throwft  down  by  n 


flood  in  1771,  and  the  remains  of  a  Rdtnan  well,  two  altars, 
fragments  of  walls,  and  large  quantities  of  pottery,  in  dig- 
ging the  foundations  of  the  new  county  court-house,  a  d. 
1810.    Previous  to  the  Conquest  the  place  went  by  the 
name  of  Monkchester,  from  the  number  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions. The  town  was  also  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgriraj 
who  came  to  visit  the  holy  well  of  Jesus'  Mount,  now  Jes- 
mond,  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town.     One  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Newcastle  is  still  called  Pilgrim  Street.    There 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Black  or  Dominican  Friary 
near  Low  Friar  Lane.    Another  antient  town,  called  Pam- 
pedon,  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  limits  of  the 
modern  Newcastle:  this  place  was  in  the  manor  of  Byker; 
its  name  is  retained,  though  in  a  somewhat  altered  form, 
in    the  modern    Pandon   Hall,    Pandon    Bank,    Pandon 
Dean,  &c.    It  was  from  a  fortress  built  by  Robert,  eldest 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror  (a.d.   1079  to    1082),   on 
his  return  from  an  expedition  into   Scotland,  to  which, 
in  contrast  to  some  more  antient  erection,  the  name  of 
the  New  Castle  was  given,  that  the  town  derived  its  pre- 
sent name.     In  the  rebellion  of  Mowbray,  earl  of  North- 
umberland, against  William  Rufus,  this  fortress  was  taken 
by  the  king  (a.d.  1095).     In  the  reign  of  Stephen  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
(A.D.  1174),  and  John  (a.d.   1213),   it  was  repaired  and 
strengthened.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  John  Baliol  did 
homage  at  Newcastle  for  his  crown  of  Scotland.    The  town 
had  been  early  incorporated,  probably  by  William  Rufus, 
but  the  first  mayor  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  UL 
(aj>,  1251).     Edward  I.  gave  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
Pampeden  to  the  burgesses  (a.d.  1299).    The  walls  of  the 
town,  which  had  been  erected  perhaps  in  Rufus's  lime,  were 
rebuilt  on  the  eastern  side,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  portion  of 
the  old  Roman  wall  of  the  station  Pons  i£lii  was  incorpo- 
rated with  them.   Several  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman  kings 
coined  money  at  Newcastle. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  town  was  attacked,  but 
without  success,  by  David  Bruce  (a.d.  1342),  in  his  invasion 
of  England.  At  the  siege  of  Calais  (a.d.  1346)  Newcastle 
furnished  17  ships  and  314  mariners,  a  greater  force  than 
any  other  northern  port  except  Yarmouth.  In  the  wars 
with  Scotland,  Newcastle  was  a  frequent  place  of  rendez- 
vous to  the  English  forces,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  several 
diplomatic  meetings.  In  1636  above  5000  persons  died  of 
the  plague  at  Newcastle,  an  indication  of  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  town.  In  1640  it  was  deserted  by  the 
king's  forces  and  occupied  by  the  Scots,  who  had  invaded 
England.  In  1641  the  Scots  quitted  the  town,  which  in 
the  ensuing  civil  war  supported  the  king  with  great  zeal. 
In  1644  it  was  besieged  by  the  Scots,  who  had  come  to 
the  support  of  the  Parliamentarians,  and  taken  by  storm. 
In  1646  King  Charles  was  brought  hither  from  Newark  by 
the  Scots,  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  himself.  In  the 
Rebellion  of  1715  the  townsmen  armed  for  the  support  of 
the  government,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  body  of 
troops  under  General  Carpenter.  In  1740  a  serious  riot 
took  place  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  provisions.  In  the 
Rebellion  of  1745-6  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  militia  of 
the  county,  and  by  a  regular  military  forc«  under  Marshal 
Wade. 

The  town  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  size,  and  nearly 
so  in  population,  during  the  present  century.  It  is  situated 
on  the  summit  and  decUvities  of  three  lofty  eminences, 
rising  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  bank. 
The  town  of  Gateshead,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
occupies  the  opposite  bank,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  suburb  of  Newcastle.  [Gatbshead]  The  limits  o( 
the  municipal  borough  formerly  included  the  town  and 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  having  an  ai*ea  of  2000 
acres.  The  Boundary  Act  added  to  this,  for  parliamentaty 
purposes,  the  townships  of  Elswick,  Westgate,  Jesroond, 
Heaton,  and  Byker;  and  these  townships  have  been  since 
added  to  the  municipal  borough,  making  the  total  area 
4936  acres.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  as  follows:— 
Ounty  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  42,760 ;  townships  of 
Elswick,  787;  Westgate,  2996;  Byker,  5176;  Heaton,  501; 
Jesmond,  1393:  total,  53,613.  The  population  of  Gateshead 
at  the  same  time  was  15,177:  making  a  total  of  68,790.  At 
present,  t&king  into  account  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings, 
the  population  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  with  the  adja  • 
cent  villages,  comprising  a  dense  population,  clneflj^  of  cot ' 
liew,  may  b«  wtiai»^4  ftl  100,000,  ^^jOO V IL 
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In  the  central  part  of  the  town,  which  is  the  oldest,  the 
streets  are  inconveniently  narrow,  and  lined  with  old 
houses.  Considerable  improvements  have  however  been 
made,  and  new  streets  have  been  opened  in  this  part.  In 
tho  upper  and  more  modern  parts  of  the  town  are  spacious 
streets  and  squares,  with  regular  ranges  of  elegant  build- 
ings. The  most  splendid  of  these  streets,  superior  indeed 
to  most  streets  in  other  provincial  towns,  is  Grey  Street,  so 
nrimed  in  honour  of  Earl  Grey.  The  whole  is  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas ;  the  paving  and  lighting,  which  are 
described  in  the  Municipal  Commissioners  Reports  as  indif- 
ferent, in  many  parts  have  been  much  improved  since  their 
Tisit.  {Municipal  Commissioner^  Reports.)  The  principal 
improvements  have  been  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town, 
where  the  corporation  have  erected  a  new  market-house,  and 
entire  streets  have  been  built  of  shops  and  houses  of  a 
superior  description.  A  group  of  entirely  new  and  uniform 
buildings,  called  Brandling  rlace  or  Village,  has  been 
erected  in  Jesmond  township,  north  of  Newcastle;  and 
there  is  another  assemblage  of  new  and  respectable  houses 
on  Rye  Hill,  in  Westgato  and  Elswick  townships,  west  of 
the  town.  The  additions  to  the  town  eastward,  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  are  chiefly  for  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  The  improvements  effected  within  the  last 
five  years  have  been  very  great,  and  many  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  preceding  improvements,  owe  their  origin  to  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  a  single  individual,  Mr.  Grainger,  a 
builder  of  Newcastle.  The  town  is  connected  with  Gates- 
head by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  nine  elliptic  arches, 
erected  (a.d.  1776-1781)  in  place  of  a  former  bridge 
destroyed  (a.d.  1771)  by  a  gieat  land- flood.  It  was 
widened  in  a.d.  1801.  There  are  two  streams  running 
into  the  Tyne,  one  of  which,  the  Pandon  Bum,  tlows 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by  the  high 
north  road  at  Barras  Bridge,  and  then,  turning  south,  runs 
through  or  rather  under  one  part  of  the  town  (for  it  is 
arched  over)  into  the  Tyne,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
the  Tyne  bridge;  the  other,  the  Ouse  Burn,  runs  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  dividing  the  township  of  Jesmond 
from  those  of  Heaton  and  Byker,  and  is  crossed  m  several 
places  by  bridges  over  which  roads  lead  from  Newcastle 
to  the  places  adjacent.  It  joins  the  Tyne  half  a  mile  below 
the  Pandon  Bum.  A  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches,  built 
A.D.  1812,  spans  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Pandon  Dean. 

Newcastle  is  adorned  by  a  variety  of  public  buildings. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  cross-church,  245  feet  in  length :  it  is 
chielly  of  decorated  English  character.  The  steeple,  which 
is  at  the  west  end,  201  feet  high,  is  the  most  beautiful  feature 
in  the  building,  and  is  of  late  perpendicular.  At  the  corners 
of  the  tower  are  bold  buttresses,  crowned  by  octagonal  tur- 
rets with  crocketted  pinnacles ;  from  the  base  of  these  turrets 
spring  four  flying  buttresses,  crocketted  and  peculiarly 
graceful  in  their  forms ;  and  on  the  intersection  of  these  is 
placed  a  lantern  crowned*  with  a  crocketted  spire,  and  four 
crocketted  pinnacles  at  the  corners.  This  steeple  has  been 
imitated  in  those  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Dun- 
stan's  in  the  East  in  London,  and  in  other  places ;  but  the 
imitations  fall  far  short  of  the  original.  The  choir  of  the 
church,  110  feet  long  and  64  feet  wide,  is  enclosed  for  service; 
the  nave,  110  feet  long  and  74  feet  wide,  is  without  seats; 
the  interior  is  adorned  by  a  painted  east  window  repre- 
senting Christ  bearing  the  cross,  an  altar-piece  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  several  monuments.  St.  Andrew's  church, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  is  a  very  antient  struc- 
ture, part  of  it  being  of  Norman  architecture,  but  it  bus  un- 
dergone repealed  alterations  and  repairs.  St.  John's,  near 
the  west  gate,  is  a  large  cross-church,  chielly  of  early  Eng- 
lish character,  with  a  square  embattled  tower.  It  contains 
an  antient  font  and  several  antient  monuments.  All  Saints 
church,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  modern  edifice  of 
Grecian  architecture,  with  a  steeple  202  feet  high.  The 
interior  is  an  ellipse  80  feet  by  60.  St.  Ann's  chapel  is  a 
plain  building,  with  a  light  steeple,  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
town,  near  the  Ouse  Burn.  Sr.  Thomas's  chapel,  lately 
creeled  in  the  Magdalene  Meadows,  near  Barras  Bridge,  on 
the  north  road,  in  place  of  a  chapel  near  the  Tyne  Bridge, 
now  pulled  down,  is  a  beautiful  building  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a  lofty  tower.  There  are  a  number  of  dissenting 
places  of  worship,  but  none  of  them  have  any  architectural 
claims  to  notice.  The  Guildhall,  Exchange,  and  Merchants' 
Court,  or  hall  of  the  incorporated  company  of  hoastmen, 
form  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  erected,  altered,  and 


enlarged  at  various  periods :  they  contain  seTeral  portraits 
of  historical  interest.  The  Mansion-house,  a  commodious 
brick  building,  near  the  river  Tyne,  is  now  disused  as  the 
residence  of  the  mayor,  and  let  for  a  warehouse.  The  town 
and  county  gaol  is  a  massive  stone  building  of  modern  erec- 
tion, large  and  commodious,  and  admitting  the  requisite 
classification.  The  moot-hall,  or  County  Court-house,  erected 
in  part  of  the  precincts  of  the  antient  castle,  is  a  building  of 
elegant  proportions,  adorned  with  a  fine  portico  of  six  Doric 
columns  on  the  south  front,  and  a  similar  portico  of  four 
columns  on  the  north  front.  The  architectural  details  are 
from  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  Much  of  the  old 
castle,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  county  prison  and  for 
holding  the  assizes,  is  yet  standing ;  many  alterations  have 
been  made  in  it  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but 
by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the  original  architecture  of 
the  building,  which  is  Norman.  The  walls  have  a  thickness 
varying  from  14^  to  17  feet. 

The  Infirmary  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  building 
in  the  Westgate  township :  the  institution  is  well  managed, 
and  all  requisite  accommodations  for  the  patients  are  pro- 
vided. The  in-door  patients  average  about  800 ;  the  out- 
patients about  700.  There  are  a  dispensary,  a  small  lying-in 
hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum  under  good  management  and  well 

Erovided  with  accommodations,  several  ranges  of  alms- 
ouses,and  other  charitable  institutions:  the  keelmen's  hos- 
pital, for  poor  keelmen;  Jesus*  hospital,  for  decayed  freemen, 
their  widows  and  children ;  the  Trinity  almshouses ;  and  the 
Westgate  hospital  (the  last  founded  in  commemoration  of 
the  peace  of  1814),  are  the  principal  of  these.  The  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  instituted  a.d.  1793,  occupies  a 
handsome  building  of  Doric  architecture,  comprehending  a 
museum,  a  library,  and  other  apartments.  This  society 
owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Turner,  a  diaseniing 
minister  in  the  town.  It  was  established  in  1793;  and  the 
present  building  was  erected  1822  25.  Adjoining  the  library 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  are  the  rooms  and 
museums  of  the  Natural  History  Socieiy  of  Norihumber- 
land,  Durham,  and  Newcastle,  and  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Newcastle.  There  are  a  handsome  theatre,  assem- 
bly-rooms, and  a  riding-school,  formerly  a  circus;  pubL 
baihs  near  the  head  of  Northumberland  Street,  and  a  stand 
upon  the  race-course  north  of  the  town.  There  are  cxien.>ive 
barracks,  enclosed  within  a  stone  wall,  north-west  of  the 
town.  The  royal  arcade,  an  extensive  pile  of  building,  lately 
erected,  is  occupied  by  shops  and  offices.  Two  public  ceme- 
teries have  been  formed  of  late  years  near  the  suburl  s  04 
the  town. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Newcastle  arises  from 
its  situation  on  a  river  navigable  thus  far  by  sea-borne 
vessels  of  400  tons.  The  Tyne  forms  the  haven,  and 
is  under  the  care  of  the  corporation.  The  river  side  is  lined 
with  warehouses  and  extensive  quays.  The  chief  business  is 
in  the  shipment  of  coals,  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
coal-pits.  The  coals  are  brought  down  the  river  in  broad 
vessels  called  keels.  The  boatmen  are  called  keelmen. 
The  yearly  export  of  coal  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1832 
averaged  above  700,000  chaldrons  sent  coastwise,  about  hah 
to  London ;  the  export  over  sea  to  the  different  countries  o* 
tho  Continent  rose  from  about  45.000  to  above  70,000  chal- 
drons in  the  same  period.  In  1833  the  quantity  sent  coast- 
wise was  1,921,848  tons;  in  1834.  2,017,432  tons;  in  1836, 
2,261,401  tons;  in  1836  2,280,713  tons;  in  1837,  2,392,494 
tons;  and  in  1838,2,450,778  tons;  the  exports  to  foreign 
parts  in  the  same  years  were  230,434,  227,444,  309.536, 
415,849,  476,157,  and  554,175  tons  respectively.  The 
other  chief  articles  of  export  are  lead,  the  trade  in  which 
has  much  increased;  cast  and  wrought  iron;  glans  and 
pottery,  copperas  and  other  chemical  productions;  hoap, 
colours,  grindstones,  salt,  and  pickled  salmon.  The  im- 
ports are  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  and  fruit  from  the  south 
of  Europe;  corn,  timber,  flax,  tallow,  and  hides  from  the 
Baltic ;  and  tobacco  and  various  other  articles  from  North 
America.  The  gross  receipts  at  the  custom-house  for  the 
yfars  ending  5th  January,  1830  to  1838,  were  307,274/ 
Ids.  3d.,  413,796/.  17*.-6rf.,  and  379,360/.  19*.  8d  re- 
spectively; the  net  receipts  of  the  same  years  were 
293,087/.  7s.  7rf.,  396,533/.  2*.  ed.,  and  361,311/.  8#.  Sd, 
These  receipts  were  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any  other 
ports  in  Great  Britain,  except  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  Hull,  in  England;  and  by  Greenock,  Leith,  and  Glas- 
gow, in  Scotland.  The  number  of  ships  whiclLeiUejred  tVS 
port  in  the  years  1832-8  was  as  follows^.t^^^^^^X*^^ 
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1832 

432 

68.975 

323 

33,402 

755 

102,377 

1833 

506 

80.285 

261 

31.804 

767 

112,089 

1834 

425 

69.293 

445 

45,458 

870 

114.751 

1835 

466 

75,352 

348 

37.159 

814 

112,511 

1836 

702 

113,992 

585 

58.703 

1207 

172,695 

1837 

921 

140,704 

688 

76,404 

1609 

217.108 

1838 

944 

145,940 

891 

96,064 

1835 

242.004 

Three  or  four  vessels  are  sent  every  year  to  engage  in  the 
Davis's  StraiU  whale-fishery.  The  salmon-fishery  on  the 
river  has  much  declined.  A  number  of  steam-boats  ply 
oetween  Newcastle  and  Shields. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  of  glass-bottles  and  plate  and 
irown  glass,  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  township  of  Byker ;  this 
manufacture  employed,  in  1831, 350  men.  The  manufacture 
of  steam-engines,  mill-work,  and  other  machinery  employed 
from  130  to  140  men  in  1831 ;  and  the  different  branches  of 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  about  200  men.  A  number  of 
persons  were  engaged  in  ship  and  boat  building,  block, 
mast,  and  sail  making,  flax-ciressing,  rope-making,  coach- 
building,  &c.  There  are  several  malt-houses,  breweries, 
flour-mills,  cooperages,  printing-offices,  and  iron  and  lead- 
works,  and  chemical  works.  The  lofty  chimneys  of  these 
last,  rising  from  1 50  to  300  feet,  form  a  striking  feature  of 
the  town,  and  from  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding  country 
are  seen  at  a  great  distance.  (Pop.  Returns /or  1831.)  Fire- 
bricks, coal-tar,  and  brown  paper  are  made.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  bricklayers'  and  slaters*  labourers  were  chiefly 
females. 

The  inland  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable :  there  are 
two  weekly  markets,  Tuesday  and  Saturday:  the  corn- 
market  is  a  very  important  one ;  the  market  for  wheat  and 
rye.  and  that  for  oats,  are  held  in  different  places ;  there  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  fish-market  under  the  mer- 
chants' court,  and  large  and  commodious  markets  for  but- 
cher's meat  and  vegetables  have  been  lately  erected.  There 
are  several  yearly  fairs  for  woollen  cloth,  hardwares,  leather, 
horses,  and  cattle.  There  are  rail-roads  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle,  to  North  Shields,  and  to  South  Shields  and  Sunder- 
land. Parliamentary  sanction  has  been  obtained  for  a  rail- 
'^ay  from  Newcastle  to  York.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  established  for  many  years. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  borough  was  directed 
to  be  divided  into  seven  wards ;  the  corporation  to  consist  of 
fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors ;  by  the  revising 
bar.  sters.  agreeably  to  the  permission  given  in  the  act.  the 
nun  oer  of  wards  was  fixed  at  eight,  but  the  alteration  was 
not  approved  by  the  king  in  council.  The  revenue  of  the 
corporation  averages  from  30,000/.  to  35,000/.  per  annum : 
the  principal  sources  are  rents  (about  9000/.),  a  duty  on  coals 
and  other  goods  exported  (about  11,000/.  of  which  7000/.  is 
coal  duty),  payments  for  liberty  to  deposit  ballast  (8000/.), 
tolls  (nearly  2000/.),  &c.  The  chief  expenditure  is  for  port 
and  harbour  charges  (8000/.  to  9000/.),  repairing  and 
cleansing  the  streets  (4500/.  to  5000/.),  annuities  and 
interest  (about  8000/.).  and  charges  on  hospitals,  schools, 
clergy,  &c.  (about  2500/.),  the  mayor's  salary  and  expenses 
(above  3000/.).  other  salaries  (about  3500/.),  general  repairs 
and  improvements  (above  2500/.),  &c.  {Rep,  o/Municip, 
Ccmmissiotiers.) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a  town  and  county ;  the  assuEes 
and  the  Epiphany  auarter-sessions  for  the  county  of  North- 
umberland are  held  in  the  Moothall.  which  is  built  on  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Northumberland, 
though  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  Newcastle.  Assizes 
and  quarter-sessions  for  the  borough  are  held  in  the  Guild- 
hall at  the  usual  periods ;  the  recorder  presides.  There  are 
a  mapr's  court  and  a  sheriff's  court,  which  have  jurisdic- 
tion m  suits  of  unlimited  amount;  a  court  of  conscience  for 
small  debts  under  40*. ;  and  a  court  of  conservancy  for  the 
river.  There  is  a  police  force  of  7  serjeants-at-mace  and  80 
constables,  and  a  night-watch. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  mother-church  of  Newcastle:  the 
benefice  is  a  vicarage  (united  with  the  curacy  of  Gosforth) 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  753/.  ^ith  a  glebe-house ;  and 
the  vicar  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  All  Saints  (clear  yearly  value  330/.),  St.  Andrew 
(227/.),  St.  Ann  (110/.),  St.  John,  and  St.  James  (244/.). 

Besides  the  Philosophical  Society  and  Antiauarian  Society, 
there  are  a  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical  institution,  an 
institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  a  Botanic  and 
Horticultural  Soci<:ty,  ^  i^^  Society,  a  Natural  History 


Society,  and  a  Philharmonic  and  Choral  Society.  There  are 
several  libraries  connected  with  various  public  bodies,  beside 
subscription  news-rooms. 

The  total  number  of  the  day-schools  of  all  classes  (indud' 
ing  boarding-schools)  in  the  town  and  county  of  the  town,  in 
1 833,  was  ninety-six ;  of  Sunday-schools  twenty-one ;  in  the 
added  townships  there  were  twenty-seven  day-schoola  and 
nine  Sunday-schools:  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  day-schools  and  thirty  Sunday-schools.  The 
free  grammar-school  (in  which  the  late  lords  Eldon,  Stowell, 
and  Ollingwood,  the  poet  Akenside,  and  other  eminent 
persons  received  the  earlier  part  of  their  education)  was 
founded  byThomas  Horsley,  who  was  mayor  of  Newcastle 
in  1 525.  The  Jubilee  school  is  a  Lancasteriau  school,  esta- 
blished on  occasion  of  the  Jubilee,  a.d.  1809,  and  supported 
by  subscription,  with  a  handsome  school-house  and  a  good 
library :  the  clergy  Jubilee  school,  built  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  prelacy  of  Dr.  Shute  Barrington,  bishop  of 
Durham,  is  a  national  school  supported  by  an  endowment 
and  by  subscription.  There  are  several  endowed  schools 
and  schools  sujpported  by  subscription,  including  three  in- 
fant-schools. There  are  a  number  of  other  benevolent 
societies. 

(Brand's  History  of  Newcastle;  Guide  to  Newcastle  and 
its  Environs,  byT.  Sopwith.  1838  ;  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive View  of  Northumberland,  Newcastle,  1811 ;  Rickmans' 
Gothic  Architecture ;  Parliamentary  Paper s.) 

NEWCASTLE-UN DER-LYME,*  a  borough,  market- 
to\lrn,  and  parish  of  Staffordshire,  in  the  hundred  of  Pire- 
hill,  150  miles  from  London  on  the  road  by  Daventry,  Co- 
ventry,  and  Lichfield,  to  Liverpool. 

This  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  a  corpo- 
rate town  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Heni^  IL  It  is  referred 
to  as  such  in  a  charter  granted  in  that  reign  to  Preston  in 
Lancashire.  The  earliest  extant  charter  to  Newcastle  is 
dated  19  Henry  III.,  1235.  At  a  later  period  of  the  same 
reign  a  castle  was  built  (or  probably  rebuilt)  here  by  Ed- 
mund earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  second  son.  The  records 
of  the  borough  are  extant  from  1386. 

The  town  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  right  or 
west  bank  of  the  Trent,  not  far  from  the  source  of  that 
river,  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  but 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  supplied  with  good 
water.  The  houses  arc  mostly  old,  but  not  deficient  in 
neatness  or  uniformity.  High-street  along  the  Liverpool 
road  is  tolerably  spacious.  The  town  has  two  churches. 
One  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last  century,  but  has  a  lofty 
square  tower  of  much  greater  antiquity,  built  of  red-sand- 
stone. The  other  church  was  built  a  few  years  since. 
There  is  a  Catholic  chapel,  built  in  1834,  which  is  a  Gothic 
building,  constructed  of  ornamental  bricks;  and  there  are 
meeting-houses  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and 
several  branches  of  the  Methodists.  There  are  a  guildhall, 
having  a  clock  with  an  illuminated  dial,  and  a  public  ofllce 
for  the  mayor  and  magistrates.  There  is  a  range  of  alms- 
houses for  twenty  alms-women,  founded  by  Christopher 
Monk,  duke  of  Albermarle,  son  of  the  famous  George 
Monk.  There  are  no  vestiges  of  the  antient  castle  except 
only  a  portion  of  the  mound  on  which  it  was  built,  the 
rest  haviug  been  levelled  into  the  moat  for  purposes  of  cul- 
tivation. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  which  is  coextensive  with 
the  parish,  was,  in  1831,  8192;  at  present  it  is  probably 
about  10,000.  In  1831,  784  men  were  engaged  in  manu- 
factures. The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  hats.  There  are 
three  silk-mills,  a  cotton  and  a  paper-mill,  the  latter  chiefly 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  tissue-paper  used  in  the  potteri» 
for  printing  the  ware.  A  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  potteries.^  Markets  are  held  on  Monday 
and  Saturday  in  the  High-street.  Besides  the  five  annual 
fairs  there  are  now  five  additional  moveable  cattle-markets 
held  during  the  year.  The  town  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  the  pottery  district,  which  is  immediately 

*  Old  'records  point  to  an  antiont  forest,  or  woodtands,  oHgioallf  Mparatlo^ 
Cheshire  (h>m  the  rest  of  England  called  Lime,  probably  from  its  staodinc  oa 
the  limes,  or  border.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  probability.  Uwaa 
number  of  places  situated  on  or  near  the  tract  formerly  occupied  by  tlwse 
lime  woodlands  have  derived  the  addition  of  lyme  (which  is  the  most  aniieat 
and  authentic  form),  lyne,  or  line,  to  tlieir  names  from  such  proximity. 

Besides  Ncwcai*tle-undcr-Lyme  we  Imve  Ashtou  undfr-Lyme.  now  luader- 
Line,  Hurslem,  autienUy  Uurr-wardes-lime  rthc  Saxon  word  Bmt  signifying  a 
bower,  coitage,  or  dwellmg;  /rordet.  towards ;  and  Asm,  the  woodland  trad). 
Miidely'under-Lymc,  Whitmore-under-Lyme.  Norton  in  Salop  ^described  in 
tite  Cartulary  of  St  Peter's  Abbey.  Shrewsbury,  as  Jaxta  Qemu«  qi^  lima 
dicitur),  UeliqnHnner'l.Tine, «»fti^fff^^Cfe54|{^ti^(JlJ  [^ 
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a4)s^^^>  ^^^  t^is  connection  has  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing of  late  years,  much  to  the  detriment  of  Newcastle.  A 
still  more  serious  loss  to  the  town  has  arisen  teom  travellers 
being  now  nearly  altogether  diverted  from  it  to  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway. 

There  is  a  branch  canal  from  this  town  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  Canal,  which  passes  through 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  canal  from  the  coal-mines  in 
Apedale,  which  affords  a  supply  of  coals  to  the  town  at  a 
cheap  rate. 

The  corporation,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
sists of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.  The  borough, 
by  the  same  act,  was  divided  into  two  wards,  and  the  muni- 
cipal boundaries  were  made  coextensive  with  the  parliamen- 
tary boundaries,  which  had  been  somewhat  enlarged  by  the 
Boundary  Act  The  borough  has  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  a  good  police :  quarter-sessions  and  petty-sessions 
are  regularly  held.  The  corporation  revenues  are  about  600/. 
per  annum,  a  sum  which  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  annual 
expenditure  of  salaries,  rent  charges  in  satisfaction  of  cha- 
ritable bequests,  &c. 

Newcastle  has  returned  members  to  parliament  from  27 
Edward  III.,  and  probably  from  an  earlier  date.  The 
constituency,  previous  to  the  Reform  Act,  consisted  of  the 
resident  freemen ;  the  number  was  about  800.  The  num- 
ber of  houses,  in  1831,  assessed  at  10/.  annual  value,  was 
267;  the  number  estimated  to  be  of  that  value  was  360. 
Amongst  other  privileges,  the  burgesses  have  an  exclusive 
right  of  pasturage  on  about  205  acres  of  fertile  land,  divided 
into  four  large  fields,  which  were  allotted  to  them  under 
the  Enclosure  Act  of  1816,  in  lieu  of  their  antient  right  to 
one-third  of  the  pasturage  of  about  600  acres,  called  the 
Town  Fields.  At  the  same  time  five  acres,  bordering  the 
town  on  its  eastern  side,  were  set  apart  for  public  walks, 
together  with  funds  for  their  support,  and  are  now  planted 
and  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner,  to  the  great  advan< 
tage  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  285/., 
with  a  glebe-house,  built  in  1698. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  borough,  an  infant-school, 
with  100  children;  an  endowed  free  grammar-school;  four 
other  schools,  partly  supported  by  endowment,  with  118 
children ;  nineteen  other  day-schools,  with  499  children ; 
one  boarding-school,  with  43  children;  one  national  day 
and  Sunday  school,  partly  supported  by  endowment  and 
partly  by  subscription,  with  408  children  in  the  week, 
and  625  on  Sunday;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  1106 
children.  A  Lancasterian  school  has  been  opened  since 
these  returns  were  made.  There  are  a  theatre ;  a  perma- 
nent Book  Society,  established  in  1815,  having  a  library  of 
upwards  of  1500  volumes;  and  a  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  founded  in  1 836,  which  also  possesses  a  library. 
(  Communication  from  Newcastle-under- Lvme.) 

NEWCOME,  WILLIAM,  born  1729,  died  1800,  one  of 
the  eminent  divines  of  the  eighteenth  century  belonging  to 
what  was  called  the  Liberal  school,  to  which  such  men  as 
I-aw,  Paley,  and  many  others  belonged.  The  scene  of  his 
labours  lay  for  the  most  part  of  the  active  period  of  life  in 
Ireland,  where  he  attained  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
Church,  being  appointed  archbishop  of  Armagh  during  the 
short  administration  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  1795. 

His  father  was  a  clergyman  at  Abingdon,  and  he  was 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  in  that  town,  from  whence 
he  passed  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  in 
due  time  a  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford  CJollege,  where  he 
had  Charles  James  Fox  for  one  of  his  pupils.  In  1 765  he 
became  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  in  that  year  accompanied 
his  patron,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  when  he  went  lord-lieute- 
nant to  Ireland.  He  went  as  chaplain,  and  a  bishopric  in 
that  country  soon  falling  vacant,  he  was  placed  in  it:  it  was 
the  see  of  Dromore.  Entering  the  episcopal  order  thus 
early  in  life,  it  is  not  extraordinary  tnat  he  had  several 
translations,  which  were  first  to  Ossory,  then  to  Waterford, 
and  finally  to  Armagh.  A  writer  of  some  account  of  his  life 
assures  us  that  he  'diligently  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  episcopal  office,  and  secured  the  respect  of  all 
parties  and  of  all  religious  persuasions  by  the  afi'abilitY. 
prudence,  candour,  and  moderation  which  were  the  inva- 
riable guides  of  his  conduct.' 

But  the  best  praise  of  this  eminent  prelate  is,  that  he  was 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  a  most  assiduous  biblical  stu- 
dent, and  that  he  did  not  suffer  those  studies  to  end  in 
themselves,  but  (aid  l>f  fore  th^  world  results  which  ensued 


upon  them.  He  did  not  begin  to  lay  these  resiuts  before 
the  public  till  he  had  maturely  considered  them,  for  he  was 
nearly  fifty  before  he  printed  any  considerable  work ;  but 
when  he  had  begun,  he  showed  that  it  was  his  great  object 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
first  work  was '  The  Harmony  of  the  Oospels,'  a  work  the 
title  of  which  affords  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  nature 
and  cxtntents,  as,  besides  containing  the  results  of  his  inqui- 
ries on  a  very  difficult  and  important  point  of  sacred  history, 
it  contains  agreat  mass  of  valuable  criticbm  and  useful  in- 
formation. Out  of  this  work  arose  a  controversy  with  an 
acute  antagonist.  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  duration  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  our  Savour;  Bishop  Newcome  contending  for 
three  years,  and  Dr.  Priestley  limiting  the  time  to  one  year. 
In  1782  he  published  his  'Observations  on  our  Lord's  Con- 
duct as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his 
Moral  Character,'  a  work  of  great  beauty  ;  and  in  1 785  a 
new  version,  with  critical  remarks,  of  the  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets.  This  was  followed  in  1788  by  a  similar  work  on 
the  prophet  Ezekiel.  In  1792  he  published  his  •  Review 
of  the  Chief  Difficulties  in  the  Gospel  History  relating  to 
our  Lord^s  Resurrection;*  and  in  the  same  year,  'An  His- 
torical View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations.'  This 
was  his  latest  publication,  except  an  Episcopal  Charge ;  but 
after  his  death  there  was  given  to  the  world  a  very  import- 
ant work,  which  he  had  himself  caused  to  be  printed  four 
years  before  his  decease,  entitled,  '  An  Attempt  towards 
revising  our  English  Translation  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,' 
in  which  he  set  the  example  of  taking  the  benefit  in  an 
English  version  of  those  changes  in  the  Greek  text  which 
the  critical  examination  of  existing  manuscripts  has  shown 
to  be  expedient  and  necessary. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  belonging  to  the  British, 
is  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  not  far  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  North  America,  between  46**  40'  and  51**  37'  N. 
lat.  and  62**  25'  and  59**  15'  W.  long.  It  is  nearer  to 
Europe  than  any  of  the  islands,  or  any  part  of  the  continent, 
of  America,  the  distance  between  St.  John's  and  the  harbour 
of  Valencia  in  Ireland  being  only  1656  sea-miles.  On 
the  north-east,  east,  and  south  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  west  of  it  lies  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  which  communicates  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
which  is  about  60  miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  deep  and 
safe  as  a  passage  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Si.  Lawrence. 
Cape  Rays,  the  south-western  point  of  the  island,  is  about 
70  miles  from  North  Point  in  Cape  Breton ;  and  this  wide 
expanse  of  water  unites  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Atlantic  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  surface  of 
Newfoundland  is  estimated  at  nearly  60,000  square  miles, 
or  something  more  than  the  area  of  England  and  Wales 
together.    Its  form  approaches  to  that  of  a  triangle. 

The  shores  are  rocky  and  high,  and  indented  by  broad  and 
deep  bays,  which  enter  from  40  to  60  miles  into  the  body  of 
the  island.  The  lands  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  bleak,  rugged, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  trees  or  bushes ;  but  at  the  heads 
of  the  bays  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  there  are 
flats  of  some  extent  covered  with  trees.  The  interior  of 
the  island  is  nearly  unknown :  it  seems  to  be  diversified 
by  hills,  rivers,  and  numerous  lakes.  Towards  the  eastern 
coast  the  hills  are  low,  and  there  are  many  trees  of  small 
growth ;  but  towards  the  western  coast  it  is  more  ru?ged, 
and  the  hills  frequently  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains, 
and  have  little  wood  until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast. 
The  most  elevated  part  is  the  northern  peninsula,  which 
lies  along  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  island  there  are  flats  of  considerable  extent,  swampy,  and 
mostly  covered  with  peat.  The  hills  and  mountains  do  not 
generally  form  ridges,  but  each  elevation  seems  to  have 
its  own  peculiar  base. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  influenced  by  its  geo- 
graphical position,  by  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  by  the  large  fields  of  ice  which,  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  are  on  their  way  from 
the  northern  shores  towards  the  south,  and  cover  the  sea 
adjoining  the  island  to  a  great  distance.  Great  humidity 
prevails  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea ;  and  though 
the  cold  during  the  winter  is  severe,  the  harbours  are  not 
frozen  so  long  as  the  most  southerly  of  those  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  cold  is  rather  greater  on  the 
western  coast  and  in  the  interior,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  clear  and  pure.  During  the  summer  months  the 
days  and  nights  are,  witji  few  exceptions,  very  pleasant.^ 
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At  mid- day  it  is  frequently  very  hot,  and  even  oppressive; 
but  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  at  night,  the  air  is 
exceedingly  agreeable.  The  most  disagreeable  periods  are 
the  setting-in  and  the  hreaking-up  of  the  winter,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  great  islands  of  ice  appear  off  the  coast. 

The  climate  is  not  too  severe  to  allow  cultivation,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  only  on  a  moderate  scale. 
At  the  heads  of  the  bays  and  along  the  lower  course  of 
the  rivers  there  are  many  tracts  of  alluvial  soil,  which,  with 
some  outlay,  could  bo  converted  into  meadows,  and  if 
drained  of  the  water  which  covers  them  when  the  snow 
dissolves,  would  yield  good  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  In 
many  parts  there  is  rich  pasturage.  Trees  of  any  consider- 
able size  are  only  found  within  the  bays,  near  the  water, 
and  along  the  rivers.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  is  little 
wood  of  any  value,  except  for  fuel  and  the  building  of  small 
boats.  Spruce,  birch,  and  larch  compose  the  woods.  Pine 
is  rare  and  of  small  growth:  mountain-ash  is  still  less 
common.  On  the  high  unwooded  grounds  wortleberry- 
bushes  predominate. 

Deer  are  numerous,  but  beavers  are  not  so  common  as 
they  were  formerly.  Foxes  are  still  numerous  along  the 
rivers  and  sea-coast.  Fishing  is  at  present  almost  the  only 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants:  they  take  seals  on  the 
floating  ice-fields  in  the  spring,  aud  cod  in  tho  summer 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  island,  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  Great  Bank.  The  salmon, 
herring,  and  mackerel  are  also  taken. 

Coal,  gypsum,  and  hmestone  are  found  in  several  districts, 
especially  on  the  western  coast,  near  St.  George's  Bay. 

In  the  interior  of  the  southern  districts  there  is  still  a 
native  tribe,  the  Mic-mac,  who  also  occupy  the  peninsula  of 
Gaspe,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  extend  into  New  Brunswick. 
The  northern  districts  were  formerly  occupied  by  another 
tribe,  called  the  Red  Indians;  but  notwithstanding  the 
cai'eful  search  which  was  made  some  years  ago  to  find  out 
some  individuals  belonging  to  this  tribe,  none  have  been 
found,  and  it  seems  that  the  tribe  is  entirely  extinct.  The 
European  settlers,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
are  established  on  the  coast,  and  especially  on  the  peninsula 
of  Avalon,  which  is  united  to  the  main  body  of  the  island 
by  a  low  isthmus  little  more  than  three  miles  wide.  This 
isthmus  separates  Trinity  Bay  from  the  bay  of  Placentia. 
The  settlements  on  the  other  coasts  are  few  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  one  another. 

The  port  and  town  of  St.  John's  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  so  narrow,  that 
two  large  ships  can  hardly  pass  abreast  with  safety.  There 
are  twelve  feet  water  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  The 
harbour  is  spacious,  and  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  high 
rocks:  its  fortifications  are  rather  strong  than  extensive. 
The  town  runs  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  port,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  than 
one  street,  the  others  being  irregular  lanes.  A  few  of  the 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  some  of  the  buildings 
are  handsome,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood.  The 
public  and  government  buildings  are  tolerably  extensive. 
The  population  in  summer  hardly  exceeds  10,Q00,  but 
on  the  return  of  the  fishermen  it  is  increased  to  1 5,000. 
Harbour  Grace,  the  next  town  in  importance,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  5000 ;  it  is  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  Con- 
ception Bay,  and  the  harbour  is  safe,  but  rather  intricate. 
The  other  settlements  are  small,  and  chiefly  consist  of  a 
few  wooden  houses. 

The  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  the  most  extensive 
submarine  elevation  that  is  known  to  exist  in  any  ocean. 
It  is  about  600  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  200  broad. 
Tho  soundings  on  it  are  from  25  to  95  fathoms.  The  whole 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  solid  rock ;  its  edges  are  abrupt, 
and  deepen  suddenly  from  25  to  95  fathoms.  The  shal- 
lowest parts  are  the  Cape  Race,  or  Virgin  Rocks;  although 
there  is  about  four  fathoms  on  the  shoalest  parts,  yet 
during  a  heavy  sea  a  .ship  would  be  immediately  dashed  to 
pieces  on  them.  The  best  fishing-grounds  on  this  bank 
are  between  42*'  and  46®  N.  lat.  The  Outer  Bank  seems  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Bank  at  a  lower  elevation. 
It  lies  between  44°  15' and  45°  24' W.  long,  and  44°  10' 
and  47°  30'  N.  lat.  The  soundings  on  it  vary  from  1 00  to 
160  fathoms.  Between  the  Outer  and  Great  Bank  the 
soundinj^s  vary  from  120  to  218  fathoms.  From  the  Great 
Bank  to  Nova'Scotia  there  is  a  continuation  of  banks.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  on  the  Great  Bank  is  from  10  to 
12  degrees  colder  than  that  of  the  surrounding  sea;  and 


when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Gulf-stream,  at  its  southern  extremity,  the  difflsrence 
amounts  to  16  or  18  degrees.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fogs 
which  generally  hang  over  the  banks,  and  hover  along  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland,  are 
produced  by  the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  meeting  of 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf-stream  with  those  which  are 
brought  down  from  the  polar  regions  by  the  prevailing 
north-eastern  winds.    [Fisheries.] 

The  first  discovery  of  Newfoundland  is  due  to  some  Nor- 
wegians, who,  before  the  year  1000,  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
cover}' from  Greenland,  and  visited  various  parts  of  North 
America.  Indeed  it  seems  pretty  well  established  that 
dunng  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  Northmen 
discovered  and  visited  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
America.  {London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  8.)  The  existence 
of  Newfoundland  however  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
until  its  re-discovery,  on  the  24th  June,  1 497,  by  John  C^bot, 
then  in  the  service  of  England.  The  name  Newfoundland 
was  given  by  Cabot  to  the  whole  of  the  territories  discovered 
by  him.  The  continent  and  other  islands  have  since  received 
other  specific  names,  while  that  of  Newfoundland  has  been 
confined  to  this  island. 

Cabot,  on  his  return  to  England,  having  reported  the 
great  abundance  of  fish  discovered  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland, many  private  adventurers  shortly  after  proceeded 
to  the  spot;  ana  it  appears  that  so  early  as  the  year  1500, 
*  the  fishery  was  carried  on  by  Portuguese,  French,  Bis- 
cay ans,  and  other  nations,  on  the  banks  or  shallows,  and  on 
the  coast  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land.' At  that  time  the  island  contained  great  numbers  of 
bears,  beavers,  otters,  red  foxes,  martens,  and  bares,  and  a 
profitable  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians  for  the  skins 
of  these  animals,  which  were  shipped  to  Europe.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  island  until 
1 536,  when  a  London  merchant,  Mr.  Hoare,  attempted,  to- 
gether with  the  crew  of  his  ship,  to  pass  the  winter  there, 
but,  after  undergoing  great  hardships,  they  returned  to 
England  before  the  winter  was  over.  The  next  attempt 
was  made  in  1583,  when  Sir  Hurafrey  Gilbert,  half-brother 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  obtained  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  a  grant  of  200  leagues  round  any  point  on 
the  island  where  he  might  choose  to  sejttle,  proceeded 
there  with  200  people  in  five  small  vessels.  He  formed 
his  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  St.  John,  but  some  of  his 
people  became  dissatisfied  and  returned  to  England, 
and  the  remainder  having  embarked  with  him  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  south  part  of  the  island,  more 
than  100  of  them  were  lost  in  one  of  the  ships  in  a  storm. 
Upon  this,  with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  he  was  proceeding 
towards  England,  when  another  storm  overtook  them,  and 
their  vessel  foundered.  Several  attempts  to  form  settle- 
ments were  afterwards  made  and  successively  abandoned, 
until  in  1623  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Balti- 
more, formed  a  colony  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
island,  which  he  called  Avalon,  and  appointed  his  son  the 
governor.  The  nature  of  Sir  George  Calvert's  title  does  not 
appear.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  colony,  he  proceeded 
thither,  in  order  that  he  might  freely  enjoy  the  profession 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Ten  years  later,  a  colony 
was  sent  from  Ireland  by  Lord  Falkland,  then  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  that  part  of  the'kingdom ;  and  in  1654  Sir  David 
Kirk  went  there  with  a  few  settlers,  under  the  authority  of 
a  parliamentary  grant.  In  the  meanwhile  the  French  had 
established  a  colony  in  Placentia  Bay,  and  constant  disputes 
arose  between  them  and  the  English  settlers.  The  pe^ 
mission  of  the  French  colony  was  confessedly  a  matter 
of  favour  on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  to 
which  the  French  fishermen  for  some  time  paid  a  tribute 
of  fi\Q  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  fish  taken.  This 
payment  was  relinquished  by  Charles  II.  in  1675,  and 
the  French  fishery  therenpon  increased  rapidly.  In  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France  issued  by  William  IIL 
shortly  after  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  it  was 
stated  as  one  cause  of  that  measure,  *  that  it  was  not  long 
since  the  French  took  licences  from  the  governor  of  New- 
foundland to  fish  upon  that  coast,  and  paid  a  tribute  for 
such  licences,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  sole  right  of 
the  crown  of  England  to  that  island;  but  of  late,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French  upon  that  island  and  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  trade,  and  fishery  there,  had  been  more  hke 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy  than  oecoming  friends  who  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  that  trade  oiuy  by  permission.' 
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During  this  war,  and  in  that  which  followed,  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  the  French  and  English  forces  to  the 
settlements  of  their  respective  countrymen  on  Newfound- 
land, la  1 70S  the  French  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed 
the  town  of  Saint  John,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  nearly  every  settlement;  but  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  island  was  declared  to  belong  wholly  to  Eng- 
land, the  French  being  allowed  to  fish  under  certain  regu- 
lations, and  to  occupy  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon  at  the  entrance  of  Placentia  Bay,  but  a  garrison  of 
only  50  men  was  allowed  to  be  kept  in  each.  The  subject 
of  fishery  rights  on  the  shores  and  banks  of  Newfound- 
land has  since  been  the  cause  of  some  disagreement  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  governments,  and  at  this 
time  (1839)  is  far  from  being  placed  on  a  satisfactory  foot- 
ing ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  has  remained  undisputed. 

The  population  of  Newfoundland  has  always  been  ^ery 
fluctuating.  The  sole  inducement  to  settlers  is  offered  by 
the  fisheries,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  many  persons  take 
up  their  abode  on  the  island  only  during  the  fishing  season, 
and  leave  it  during  the  winter.  By  a  census  taken  in 
1763  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  then 
13,1 12  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Tlie  population  in  1806 
was  estima'ted  at  26,500.  A  census  has  since  been  taken 
in  each  of  the  years  1823,  1828,  and  1836,  showing  the  fol- 
lowing results ; — 


1823 
1828 
1836 


Males. 
31,746 
34,617 
41,467 


Females. 
20,411 
23,471 
32,238 


Total. 
52,157 
58,088 
72J05 


The  population  in  the  several  districts  in  1836  was  as 
follows : — 

Dbtricts.  Males.  Females.           Total. 

Saint  John    ....  10,239           8,687  18.926 

Conception  Bay        .      .  12,842  10,373  23,215 

Trinity  Bay.      .      .      ,  3,751           3,052           6,803 

BonavistaBay    .     .     .  2,898          2,285          5,183 

Fogo 2,131            1,366           3,497 

Fen7land     .     •      .     .  3,330           1,781           5,111 

Placentia  and  St.  Mary  2,644          2,057           4,701 

Burin 1,775           1,365           3,140 

Fortune  Bav      •     .     .  1,857          1,272          3,129 


Total 


41,467         32,238         73,705 


The  produce  of  the  fisheries  at  different  periods  will  show 
the  increasing  importance  of  this  colony.  In  1763  there 
were  taken  and  cured  386,274  quintals  of  codfish  and  694 
tierces  of  salmon.  There  were  further  exported  1598  tuns 
of  train-oil,  and  furs  to  the  value  of  about  2000/.  In  1795 
the  fishery  employed  400  sail  of  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
burthen  of  38,000  tons.  The  produce  was  500,000  quintals 
of  codfish,  3700  frails  of  salmon,  1000  barrels  of  herrings, 
3300  tuns  of  cod  and  seal  oil,  and  4900  seal  skins.  There 
were  also  employed  2000  boats.  In  1836  there  were  produced 
860,354  quintals  of  codfish,  1534  barrels  of  herrings,  1847 
tierces  of  salmon,  384,321  seal  skins,  and  9485  tuns  of 
cod,  seal,  and  whale  oil,  the  valuo  of  the  whole  being 
808,066/. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  a  great  degree  dependent  for  pro- 
visions upon  importation.  Salt  provisions  are  sent  from 
Ireland  and  Germany ;  large  quantities  of  biscuit  are  also 
sent  from  Germany,  flour  is  imported  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Indian 
corn  meal  flrom  the  United  States.  The  agricultural  return 
for  1836  states  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  to  be 
11,062.  and  their  produce  10,300  bushels  of  oats,  1,168,127 
busihels  of  potatoes,  and  6,975  tons  of  hay.  The  number  of 
horses  in  that  year  was  1551,  of  horned  cattle  5835,  and  of 
sheep  3103.  The  number  of  shipping  that  arrived  at  and 
departed  from  the  colony  in  that  year  was  as  follows : — 

Countries. 

Great  Britain  . 
British  Colonies 
United  Stales  , 
Foreign  States  . 


Inwards. 

Outwards 

Ships.           Tonis. 

Ships,           Tons. 

186         26,646 

145          18,546 

323         29,718 

376         42,144 

39            5,720 

18           2,157 

252         36,746 

246         32,710 

Total 


800 


98,830  785         95,557 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1836  was  579,799/.,  and  of 
Wports  787,099/. 
(MacGregor'B  British  America  ^  Bouchette's  British  Do- 


minions in  North  America ;    Chappeirs  Voyage  to  New- 
foundland, 1818.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  a  well-known  and  fine  va- 
riety of  the  dog,  seldom  seen  in  a  state  of  purity,  when  it  is 
comparatively  small,  but  very  muscular  and '  strong,  and 
generally  black.  The  large,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
handsome  dogs,  which  are  so  often  seen  in  this  country, 
and  pass  for  Newfoundland  Doffs— **  Dogs  "—it  is  Col. 
Hawker,  if  we  recollect  right,  who  so  designates  them—^ 
*as  big  as  a  jackass  and  as  hairy  as  a  bear '—are  very 
different  from  the  compact  and  moderate- sized  animals 
which,  in  their  native  country,  are  employed  in  drawing 
sledges  and  little  carriages  laden  with  wood,  fish,  or  other 
commodities.  Some  of  these  true  Newfoundland  Dogs  we 
have  seen,  and  they  make  admirable  retrievers.  We  have 
also  seen  the  great  and  less  pure  English  Newfoundland 
Dogs,  so  to  speak,  employed  in  the  field  for  the  same  pur- 
pose with  great  success.  One  of  the  leading  qualities  of 
both,  when  so  broken  in,  is  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
they  will  face  and  penetrate  cover,  however  thick  and 
rough,  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  object.  Whether  it  be  furze, 
bramble,  or  blackthorn,  in  they  dash,  and  almost  always 
persevere  till  they  have  recovered  the  lost  piece  of  game. 
As  water-dogs  they  are  above  all  praise.  Their  zeal,  their 
devotedness,  their  entire  abandonment  of  self  when  they 
rush  to  the  rescue  of  some  drowning  wretch,  are  admirable ; 
to  be  sure,  in  their  eagerness  to  save,  they  sometimes  en- 
cumber those  with  help  who  do  not  need  it ;  and  there  have 
been  instances  where  tney  have  nearly  destroyed  the  swim- 
mer by  their  kindness.  Directly  they  see  anybody,  or 
indeed  any  animal  whatsoever,  struggling  in  the  water, 
in  they  jump,  and  seem  to  think  that  it  is  their  duty  never 
to  leave  them  till  they  have  got  them  out.  They  have 
been  employed  most  successfully  in  wrecks,  ana  will 
work  against  the  most  heavy  sea ;  not  always  with  success 
however.  There  is  a  case  on  record  where  the  compact 
frame  and  indomitable  courage  of  a  bull-dog  succeeded 
in  carrying  him  through  breakers  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  Newfoundland  breed.  During  a  heavy  gale  a  ship 
had  struck  on  a  rock  near  the  land.  The  only  chance 
of  escape  for  the  shipwrecked  was  to  get  a  rope  ashore, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  any  boat  to  live  in  the  sea  then 
running.  There  were  two  Newfoundland  Dogs  and  a  Bull- 
dog on  board.  One  of  the  Newfoundland  Dogs  was  thrown 
overboard  with  a  rope  tied  round  him,  and  perished  in  the 
waves.  The  second  shared  a  similar  fate ;  but  the  Bull' 
dog  fought  his  way  through  that  terrible  sea ;  and  arriving 
safe  on  shore,  rope  and  all,  became  the  saviour  of  the 
anxious  people  on  the  wreck. 

The  Newfoundland  Dog  is  confiding,  very  sagacious,  and 
capable  of  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  master.  The 
attacks  of  little  dogs  are  generally  either  coolly  looked  down 
upon,  as  if  hardly  understood,  or  treated  with  marked 
contempt ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  lofty  behaviour : 
we  saw  a  harmless  and  very  affectionate  pug  receive  his 
mortal  hurt  from  one  of  these  dogs,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  poor  little  pug. 
This  however  was  a  bad-tempered  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  and  the  Newfoundland  Dog  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
pronounced  to  be  as  generous  as  he  is  brave. 
NEWHAVEN.  [Sussex.] 
NEWHAVEN.  [Connectictjt.] 
NEWMARKET  is  a  market-town,  situated  principally 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  though  some  part,  including  the 
whole  of  the  race-course,  is  in  Cambridgeshire.  Its  direct 
distance  from  London  is  55  miles  north- north- east,  and 
from  the  town  of  Cambridge  12  miles  west.  The  main 
street  is  long  and  wide,  well  lighted,  but  only  partially  paved. 
There  is  a  filthy  watercourse  running  directly  through  the 
heart  of  the  town.  The  houses  for  the  most  part  are  modern 
and  well  built.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1623,  and  again  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  destruction  of  property  on  the  former  occasion 
was  estimated  at  20,000/.  Horse-racing  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  here  till  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  some  of  the  horses  which  had  escaped 
from  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  Armada  are  said  to  have 
been  exhibited  here,  and  to  have  astonished  the  spectators 
by  their  extraordinary  swiftness.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  English  throne  horse-racing  became  a 
fashionable  diversion,  and  a  house  was  erected  at  Newmar- 
ket for  the  accommodation  of  him  and  his  court.  This 
bouw  having  been  much  injured  during  the  civil  war,  in- 
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structions  to  rebuild  it  were  given  by  Cbarles  11^  wno  was 
a  distinguished  patron  of  the  turf.  Part  is  still  standing,  the 
rest  having  been  pulled  down :  adjoining  are  the  extensive 
stables  formerly  used  for  the  royal  stud.  The  race  course  is 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  It  extends  four  miles  in 
length,  and  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  place  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  company 
which  the  races  never  fail  to  attract,  and  the  training  of 
horses,  many  of  which  are  exported  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  at  high  prices.  The  training-ground  is  on  a  gentle  ac- 
clivity on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  for  its  purpose 
is  even  superior  to  the  race-course,  preference  being  given  to 
it  for  training  horses  destined  to  run  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  England.  The  weekly  consumption  of  oats  by  the 
norses,  which  are  here  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
is  estimated  at  500  quarters.  The  races  which  take  place 
during  the  year  are  seven  in  number,  namely,  the  Craven 
meeting,  on  Easter-Monday;  the  two  Spring  meetings, 
which  follow  with  one  week  s  interval  between  each ;  the 
July  meeting;  and  the  three  meetings  in  October,  the  last 
of  which  is  the  Houghton.  The  accommodations  afforded 
by  the  hotels,  inns,  and  coffeehouses  is  of  the  first  class. 
Three  plates  are  annually  given  bv  the  king,  and  one  under 
very  curious  conditions  by  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Perram.  The 
market-day  is  Tuesday.  The  fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesday 
and  on  the  8th  of  November. 

Newmarket  consists  of  two  parishes.  All  Saints  and  St. 
Mary's.  The  former  is  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  1831  its 
population  was  714;  the  latter  is  in  Suffolk,  and  its  popu- 
lation in  the  same  year  was  2134:  making  a  total  of  2848 
persons.  The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of 
37/.  per  annum ;  that  of  St.  Mary  is  a  rectory,  consolidated 
with  the  vicarage  of  Wood  Ditton.  which  are  together 
valued  at  375/.,  and  are  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Rutland. 
Both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 

The  sum  of  25/.  was  formerly  paid  annually  by  the  Ex- 
chequer to  the  parochial  authorities,  under  a  donation,  as  it  is 
understood,  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  support  of  charity-schools 
at  Newmarket,  but  it  was  withdrawn  about  three  years  ago. 
After  deducting  8/.  1 5a,  for  office-fees,  the  residue  was  equally 
divided  between  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  national 
school,  who  are  appointed  by  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  21  boys 
and  the  like  number  of  girls.  The  school  is  now  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  72  boys  and  53  girls  are 
educated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  established 
church;  the  number  on  Sunday  being  increased  to  91 
boys  and  85  girls. 

The  other  charities  of  Newmarket,  which  are  numerous, 
though  of  small  amount,  are  mentioned  in  the  *  Twenty- 
second  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,'  pp.  1 73-5. 
(Beauties  of  England;  Papulation  Betum3,) 
NEWPORT.  [Monmouthshire;  Wight,  Islk  op.] 
NEWPORT  PAGNELL,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Newport  Pagnell,  hundred  of  Newport,  and  county  of 
Buckingham,  12  miles  north-east  by  east  from  the  town  of 
Buckingham,  and  45  miles  north-west  by  north  from  Lon- 
don (direct  distances).  It  is  seated  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Ouse  and  Ousel,  by  the  latter  of  which  it  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  and  over  which  there  is  an  elegant 
iron  bridge,  erected  in  1810.  The  streets  are  ill  paved,  and 
only  occasionally  lighted  with  gas.  The  water  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  till  within  the  last  fiAy  years,  was  sup- 
plied by  means  of  machinery  from  the  Ouse,  but  is  now 
derived  from  a  town  pump  situate  in  the  High-street  The 
parish  church  has  lately  undergone  thorough  repair.  It  is  a 
spacious  building  of  considerable  antiquity,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  stands  upon  an  eminence  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  liv- 
ing is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  with  a  net  annual  income  of  230/.  There  are 
in  the  town  three  other  places  of  worship ;  the  Independent 
Chapel  was  found  by  John  Gibbs,  who  was  ejected  from  the 
vicarage,  and  in  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bull,  the  *  Delphic 
Oracle  *  of  Cowper,  preached  for  half  a  century.  It  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  there  are  four  private  burial-grounds 
in  this  parish,  only  one  of  which  is  consecrated,  namely,  the 
one  situated  in  the  gardens  of  Tickford  Abbey.  The  only 
manufacture  of  the  town  is  that  of  bone  lace,  which,  though 
not  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly,  still  forms 
a  8ta])lo  trade.  There  is  a  market  every  Saturday,  and 
seven  fairs  are  held  in  the  year,  four  of  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  chartered  by  Alfred  the  Great, 


About  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  manor  of 
Newport  was  in  the  possession  of  William  Fitzansculf,  a 
powerful  baron  and  ancestor  of  the  Paganells,  from  whom 
the  name  Pagnell  is  derived.  During  the  civil  war  the  tovm 
was  garrisoned  by  Prince  Rupert,  but  was  subsequently 
taken  by  the  parliament,  and  retained  by  them  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  conjectured  to  be 
the  prototype  of  Hudibras,  was  its  governor  in  the  year  1645. 
(Lysons,  i.  612.) 

There  are  four  schools,  a  national  and  a  Lancasteriaa 
school,  a  girls',  and  an  infant  school,  which  are  supported 
by  voluntary  donations.  There  is  also  a  foundation  for 
teaching  twenty  girls  to  read,  write,  and  work,  endowed 
by  Dr.  Atterbury  with  10/.  per  annum;  and  a  charity 
school  for  girls,  supported  by  Mrs.  Van  Hagen.  There  is 
a  Mechanics*  Institution ;  and  an  academy,  supported  by 
the  dissenters,  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  principal  charities  of  the  place  are 
Revises  almshouses  and  Queen  Ann's  hospital,  so  called  from 
Ann,  consort  of  James  I.,  by  whom  it  was  refounded.  The 
revenue  of  the  former,  1 64/.  per  annum,  is  partly  applied  to  the 
support  and  clothing  of  the  seven  aged  persons  appointed  by 
the  trustees  to  be  the  occupants  of  the  almshouses,  and  partly 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  certain  weekly  stipends 
and  distributions  of  bread,  &c.  The  annual  income  of  the 
hospital  is  261/.,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  t 
master  and  six  poor  men  and  women,  and  an  allowance  of 
20/.  per  annum  to  the  vicar  as  master  thereof. 

The  entire  parish  of  Newport  Pagnell,  in  the  year  1831, 
contained  a  population  of  3385  persons. 

(Lysons*  Magna  Britannia;  Beauties  qf  England  and 
Wales;  Twenty- seventh  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Charities,  pp.  148-175,  &c. ;  Communication  from  Newport 
Pagnell.) 

NEWRY,  a  town  in  Ireland,  partly  in  the  lordship  of 
Newry  in  the  county  of  Down,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Orior,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  It  is  on  the  Newry 
Water,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  38  English  miles 
sou tl^south- west  of  Belfast,  and  about  64  north  of  Dublin 
by  Drogheda  and  Dundalk.  The  Newry  AVater  flows  into 
Carlingford  Bay. 

There  was  in  antient  times  a  monastery  here,  and  a  castle 
built  by  Sir  John  de  Coiurcy,  one  of  the  early  Anglo-Nor- 
man conauerors  of  Ulster ;  which  castle  was  destroyed  by 
the  Scotch  in  their  invasion  of  Ireland  under  Bruce.  Being 
rebuilt,  it  was  again  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  Shane 
O'Neal ;  but  was  a  second  time  restored  by  Bagnal,  Marshal 
of  Ulster,  who  also  rebuilt  the  town  and  repeopled  it  with 
Protestant  settlers.  Newry  suffered  in  the  civil  war  of 
1641,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of  James  II.  in  their 
retreat  from  the  north  in  1689,  only  the  castle  and  six 
houses  being  left  standing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Newiy  Water  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  is  connected 
with  the  remaining  part  in  the  county  of  Armagh  by 
several  bridges  over  the  Newry  river  or  the  Newry  canal. 
The  borough  limits  include  a  considerable  rural  district: 
there  were,  in  1831,  1992  houses,  inhabited  by  2566  families; 
the  population  was  13,065 :  the  entire  parish,  which  also 
extends  into  O'Neilland  West  barony  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  had  a  population  of  25,1 1 7  :  nearly  400  men  weie 
employed  in  manufactures.  The  town  is  well  built  fn  the 
modern  part,  and  is  lighted  with  gas ;  it  is  increasing  in 
wealth  and  extent.  The  main  street  consists  of  good  houses : 
four  of  the  bridges  are  of  stone ;  there  are  spacious  assembly- 
rooms  ;  a  neat  and  commodious  custom-house ;  a  church  of 
Gothic  architecture,  built  twenty  years  since  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  12,000/.,  with  a  tower  and  spire  190  feet  high;  a 
chapel-of-ease,  formerly  the  parish  church:  two  Catholic 
chapels,  one  of  which  is  considered  to  be  the  diocesan  chapel 
of  tne  Catholic  bishop  of  Dromore ;  a  friary,  which  is  also  a 
seminary  preparatory  to  the  college  of  Maynooth;  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  one  of  them  large  and  elegant; 
some  other  dissenting  places  of  worship ;  a  barrack  for  700 
men ;  and  an  hospital  capable  of  accommodating  30  or  40 
patients. 

There  are  at  Newry  iron-foundries  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  forges  for  making  shovels,  spades,  and  other  iron  goods ; 
flint-glass  and  cordage  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  in 
and  about  the  town  a  distillery  and  several  flour  or  oatmeal 
mills.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  great,  and  it  has  lately 
much  increased,  especially  in  the  export  of  grain  and  tbe^ 
import  of  timber ,   it  communicate  with  Carlingford  B^ 
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fife  mites  distant,  i>y  a  ship  canal,  and  with  Lough  Neagh 
by  a  boat  eanal,  both  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the  river 
in  that  part  of  their  course  which 'is  near  the  town. 
Lower  down  the  ship  canal  opens  into  the  river»  by  the 
bed  of  which  it  communicates  with  the  bay ;  and  the 
boat  canal  unites  with  the  river  Bann,  by  the  bed  of  which 
it  enters  Lough  Neagh.  On  the  east  side  of  the  canal  is  a 
line  of  quays  with  warehouses ;  and  northward  ftom  them 
is  a  dock  for  boats  to  take  in  or  discharge  their  cargoes. 
The  gross  receipts  of  duties  at  the  custom-house  were  in  1 836 
more  than  58,000/.  The  chief  trade  of  the  port  is  with 
Great  BriUin.  Irish  produce,  especially  com  and  cattle,  and 
Irish  manuikctures,  are  sent  to  Liverpool  alid  Glasgow ;  the 
imports  are  timber,  coal  from  Lancashire  and  Scotland,  tea, 
sui^ar,  salt,  British  hardware,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
The  chief  foreign  trade  is  with  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America,  the  Mediterranean,  Odessa,  the  Baltic,  and 
Archangel.  There  is  communication  by  steam-packets  with 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  The  steam-boats  do  not  go  up  to 
Newry,  but  to  Warren  Point,  about  six  miles  below,  where 
also  the  larger  trading  vessels  discharge  their  cargoes.  A 
great  numl>er  of  labourers  embark  at  Newry  for  the  harvest 
in  England,  and  few  come  back  without  6/.  or  11.  earned 
by  their  labour  in  England.  There  are  markets  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  the  first  is  for  grain,  the  last 
is  for  meat.    There  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

Newry  was  incorporated  10th  James  I.  The  corporation 
has  however  become  extinct,  but  the  town  retained  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  two  members  to  parliament  up  to  the 
Union,  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  It  was,  before 
the  Reform  Act,  a  soot  and  k)t  borough.  The  number  of 
voters,  5/.  (Irish)  and  10/.  householders,  registered  in  1832, 
1833,  and  1834,  was  1156;  but  the  former  class  of  voters 
will  be  allowed  to  become  extinct  on  the  death  or  removal 
of  those  ^ho  at  present  possess  the  suffrage.  The  seneschal 
of  the  manor  of  Newry  is  the  returning  ofAcer. 

There  is  a  manorial  court  held  by  the  seneschal  of  the 
manor,  having  jurisdiction  in  suits  under  100  marks.    The 
quarter-sessions  for  the  Newry  division  of  the  county  of 
Down  are  held  here  twice  in  the  year ;  quarter-sessions  for 
the  county  of  Armagh  are  also  held  twice  in  the  year  in  that 
part  of  the  town  which  is  in  Armagh  county.    Petty  ses- 
sions are  held  weekly.    The  police  force  consists  of  detach- 
ments of  the  constabulary  of  the  two  counties.    The  parish 
of  St.  Mary,  Newry,  is  a  donative  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Kilraorey,  who  is  impropriator  of  the  tithes,  and  exercises 
(as  lay  abbot,  or  representative  of  the  former  abbots  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  which  existed  in  the  town  prior  to  the 
Reformation),  episcopal  jurisdiction,  holding  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  granting  probates  of  wills  and  licences  for  mar- 
riage, subject  only  to  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh.    The  vicarage  is  endowed  by  the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey  with  400/.  per  annum,  but  the  net  revenue 
is  diminished  to  one  half  by  the  payment  of  curates'  salaries. 
There  is  no  glebe-house.    The  church  and  chapel-of-ease 
are  attended  by  about  lOUO  to  1100  persons,  chiefly  in  the 
morning.  Three  Catholic  chapels  in  the  parish  are  attended, 
chiefly  in  the  afternoon,  by  about  3600  or  3700  persons ;  the 
various  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  by  nearly  2000  per- 
sons ;  and  the  other  congregations  by  about  700  persons, 
chiefly  in  the  evening.     There  are  several  schools,  most  of 
which  are  aided  or  supported  by  endowments  or  donations. 
NEWSPAPERS.   Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the 
origin  of  newspapers  may  be  traced  to  the  •  Aita  Diuma '  of 
the  Romans.    [Acta  Diurna.]    However  (his  may  be,  it 
was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  anything  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  even  of  the  •  Acta  Diuma  *  existed 
in  modem  times.    The  war  which  the  Republic  of  Venice 
waged  against  the  Turks  in  Dalmatia  gave  rise,  in  1563,  to 
the  custom  in  Venice  of  communicating  military  and  com- 
mercial news  by  written  sheets,  which  were  read  in  a  par- 
ticular place  to  those  desirous  to  hear  them,  and  who  paid 
for  this  privilege  in  a  coin  no  longer  in  use,  called  gazzetta, 
a  name  which,  by  degrees,  was  transferred  to  the  newspaper 
itself  in  Italy  and  France,  and  passed  over  into  England. 
The  Venetian  government  eventually  gave  these  announce- 
ments in  a  regular  manner  once  a  month ;    but  they  were 
too  jealous  to  allow  them  to  be  printed.    Only  a  few  written 
copies  were  transmitted  to  various  places,  and  read  to  those 
who  paid  to  hear.  Many  volumes  or  these  manuscript  news- 
papers exist  in  the  Magliabecchian  library  at  Florence. 

It  is  to  England,  or  rather  to  Lord  Burghley,  the  able 
minister  of  Queen  Elizabethi  that  the  honour  of  commeno* 
?,  C^  No.  lOOU  . 


ing  printed  sheets  of  public  intelligence  is  now  generally 
ascribed.  The  earliest  of  those  which  remain  (copies  are 
preserved  among  Dr.  Birch's  Historical  Colleclions  in  ihe 
British  Museum,  No.  4106)  relate  to  the  descent  of  the 
^Spanish  Armada  upon  the  English  coasts ;  but  as  they  are 
numbered  50,  51,  and  54,  in  the  comer  of  their  upper  mar- 
gins, it  has  been  not  improbably  concluded  that  a  similar 
mode  of  publishine  news  had  been  resorted  to  considerably 
earlier  than  the  date  of  that  event,  though,  as  far  as  we 
know,  none  of  the  papers  have  been  pre8er\'ed.  *  The 
English  Mercuric,  published  by  authoritie  for  the  contra- 
diction of  false  reports,'  was  tho  tille  of  these  i>apers,  and 
the  last  number  contains  an  account  of  the  queens  thanks* 
givinj^  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  victory  she  hail  gained  over  the 
enemies  of  England.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  great 
alarm  of  the  Armada  had  subsided,  no  more  numbers  were 
published.  It  must  not  however  be  concealed  that  doubt  is 
entertainod  of  the  genuineness  of  these  papers.  Two  of 
them  are  not  of  the  time,  but  printed  in  modem  type ;  and 
no  originals  are  known:  the  third  is  in  manuscript  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  altered  and  interpolated  with  changes 
in  old  language  such  only  as  an  author  would  make. 

From  the  time  that  •  The  English  Mereurie*  (if  genuine) 
was  given  up,  we  find  no  continued  vehicle  for  political  intel- 
li^nce  with  a  fixed  title  in  England  for  many  years.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  packets  of  news  were  published  in  the 
shape  of  small  quarto  pamphlets  occasionally.  The  earliest 
we  have  met  with,  preserved  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
series  of  newspapers  purchased  with  Dr.  Bumey's  library 
(also  in  the  British  Museum),  is  entitled  *  News  out  of 
Holland,' published  in  1619  for  N.  Newbery,  followed  by 
other  papers  of  news  from  different  countries  in  1620,  1621, 
and  1622.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of 
these.  In  1622,  when  the  Thirty  Years*  War  and  the 
exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  excited  curiosity,  those  oc- 
casional pamphlets  were  converted  into  a  regular  weekly 
publication,  entitled  'The  News  of  the  Present  Week,* 
edited  by  Nathaniel  Butler.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  weekly  newspaper  in  England.* 

About  this  period  newspapers  began  also  to  be  established 
on  the  Continent.  Their  originator  at  Paris  is  said  to  have 
been  one  Renaudot,  a  phvsician,  who  had  found  that  it  was 
conducive  to  success  in  his  profession  to  be  able  to  tell  his 
patients  the  news.  Seaspns  were  not  always  sickly,  but  his 
taste  for  collecting  news  was  always  the  same,  and  he  be^n 
to  think  that  there  mi^ht  be  some  advantage  in  printmg 
his  intelligence  periodically.  His  schemo  succeeded,  and 
he  obtained  a  pnvilege  for  publishing  news  in  1632.  It 
would  appear  that  not  lon^  after  this  time  there  were  more 
newspapers  than  one  in  England. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Charles  the 
Firsrs  time,  great  numbers  of  newspapers,  which  had 
hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  foreign  intelligence,  were 
spread  abroad  by  the  different  parties  into  which  the  state 
was  then  divided,  under  the  titles  of  *  Diurnals,'  •  Special 
Passages,' '  Intelligencers,'  *  Mercuries,'  &c.,  mostly  in  the 
size  of  small  quarto,  and  treating  of  domestic  matters. 
Nearly  a  score  are  said  to  have  come  out  in  1643,  when 
the  war  was  at  its  height.  Heylin,  in  the  address  prefixed 
to  his  *  Cosmof^'aphie,'  enjoins  the  reader  not  to  think 
himself  unsatisfied  in  his  expectation,  if  he  find  not  in  it 
'  the  situation  and  affairs  of  each  town  of  war  or  the  quar- 
tering-place  of  every  company  or  troop  of  soldiers,  which 
are  presented  to  him  in  the  weekly  news-books.'  Hence 
we  find  some  papers  entitled  *  News  from  Hull,'  •  Ne*^ 
from  tho  North,*  *  The  Last-printed  News  from  Chichester, 
Windsor.  Winchester,  Chester ,'&c.,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.    We  also  find  *  The  Scots  Dove '  opposed  to 

•  The  Parliament  Kite,'  or  •  The  Secret  Owl.'  Keener  ani- 
mosities, as  D'Israeli  remarks,    produced    keener  titles: 

•  Heraclitus  Ridens'  was  met  by  *  Democritus  Ridens,'  and 
•The  Weekly  Discoverer*  wus  shortly  met  by  *  The  Dis- 
coverer Stript  Naked.'  •  Mercurius  Britannicus  '  was 
grappled  by  *  Mercurius  Mastix  feithfully  lashing  all  Scouts, 
Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  and  others.*  Mercunus  was  the 
favourite  name,  with  another  word  to  indicate  the  character 
of  the  party  from  which  it  emanated.  Whenever  any  title 
however  grew  popular,  it  was  stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who 

*  Befora  the  introduction  of  printed  newip«^n.it  appears  tliat  great  families 
had  a  sort  of  gasotteers  in  London,  who  transmittad  to  t^iem  the  news  of  the  day 
ia  written  Irttent.  This  custom  accuunU  for  the  ii;>llowing  memorandum  pre- 
ser^  iu  the  Clifford  flunily :  *  To  Captaiu  Robinson,  by  my  lord  s  eomniAuds, 
tot  writing  letters  of  news  to  his  Ivxdsbip  for  half  a  year,  Atc  pounds.'  QVfhitar 
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thus  conveyed  his  opinions  to  those  who  would  not  have 
received  them  had  he  not  worn  the  appearance  of  a  friend. 
Disraeli,  in  his  *  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  two  principal  persons  who  were  at  this  time 
concerned  in  the  newspaper  press,  Marchant  Needhamand 
Sir  John  Berkenhout.  '  Marohant  Needham,'  he  says, 
'  the  p^reat  patriarch  of  newspaper  writers,  was  a  man  of 
versatile  talents  and  more  versatile  politics,  a  hold  adven- 
turer, and  most  successful  hecause  the  most  profligate  of  his 
tribe.  From  college  he  came  to  London ;  was  an  usher  in 
Merchant  Taylors*  school ;  then  an  under-clerk  in  6ray*8 
Inn  ;  at  length  studied  physic  and  practised  chemistry ;  and 
finally  he  was.  a  captain,  and,  in  the  words  of  honest 
Antony  k  Wood, '  sidmg  with  the  rout  and  scum  of  the 
people,  he  made  them  weekly  sport  by  railing  at  all  that 
was  noble  in  his  intelligence,  called  MercuriusBritannicus, 
wherein  his  endeavours  were  to  sacrifice  the  fame  of  some 
lord,  or  any  person  of  quality,  and  of  the  king  himself*  to 
the  beast  with  many  heads.*  He  soon  became  popular,  and 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Captain  Needham  of  Gray's 
Inn;  and  whatever  he  now  wrote  was  deemed  oracular. 
But  whether  from  a  slight  imprisonment  for  aspersing 
Charles  I.,  or  some  pique  with  his  own  party,  he  requested 
an  audience  on  his  knees  with  the  kin^,  reconciled  oimself 
to  his  majesty,  and  showed  himself  a  violent  royalist  in  his 
'  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,'  and  galled  the  Presbyterians 
with  his  wit  and  auips.  Some  time  after,  when  the  popular 
party  prevailed*  ne  was  still  further  enlightened,  and  was 
got  over  by  President  Bradshaw  as  easily  as  by  Charles  I. 
Our  Mercurial  writer  became  once  more  a  virulent  Presby- 
terian, and  lashed  the  royalists  outrageously  in  his  '  Mei^ 
aurius  Politicus :'  at  length,  on  the  return  of  Charles  IJ., 
being  now  conscious,  says  our  friend  4^ntony,  that  he  might 
be  in  danger  of  the  bdter,  once  more  he  is  said  to  have 
fled  into  Holland,  waiting  for  aa  act  of  oblivion.  For 
money  given  to  a  hungry  courtier,  Needham  obtained  hit 
pardon  under  the  great  seal,  tie  latterly  practised  aa  a 
physician  among  his  party,  hut  lived  universally  hated  by 
the  royalists,  and  now  only  committed  harmless  treasons 
with  the  College  of  Physicians,  on  whom  he  poured  all  that 
Kail  and  vineocar  which  the  government  had  suppressed 
from  flowing  through  its  natural  channel/  In  bufroonary, 
keenness,  and  boldness.  Sir  John  Berkenhout,  the  other 

Srincipal  news- writer  of  the  day,  was  not  inferior,  nor  was 
e  at  times  less  an  adventurer  than  Needham.  His  '  Mer- 
curius Aulicus'  was  devoted  to  the  court,  then  at  O^^ford. 
Beside  newspapers,  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  small 
political  pamphlets  abounding  in  wit  and  satire. 

In  1662  the  '  Kingdom's  Intelligencer '  was  commenced 
in  London,  which  contained  a  greater  variety  of  useful  in- 
formation than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  had  a  sort  of 
obituary,  notices  of  proceedings  in  parliament  and  in  the 
law  courts,  &c.  Some  curious  advertisements  also^pear 
in  its  columns.  In  1663  another  paper,  called  *  The  Intel- 
Jigenoer,  published  for  the  satisfaction  and  information  of 
the  people,'  was  started  by  Roger  (afterwards  Sir  Roger) 
L'Estrange^  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown 
on  all  occasions,  and  infusea  into  his  newspapers  more  pn- 
Ibrmation,  more  entertainment,  and  more  advertisements  of 
importance  than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding  paper 
whatever  previous  to  the  reign  of  Anne.  L* Estrange  con- 
tinued his  journal  for  two  years,  but  dropped  it  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  *  London  Gazette,*  first  called  the  *  Oxford 
Gazette,'  owing  to  tbe  earlier  numbers  being  issued  at 
Oxford,  where  the  court  was  then  holding  and  the  parlia- 
ment sitting,  on  account  of  the  plague  being  in  London. 
The  first  number  of  what  has  still  continued  to  the  present 
tima,  as  the  '  London  Gazette,'  was  published  at  Oxford, 
February  4th,  1665.  So  numerous  did  these  little  books  of 
news,  as  they  were  called,  become  at  this  time,  that  between 
the  years  1661  and  1668  no  iesa  than  seventy  of  them  were 
published  under  various  titles. 

On  the  ]2tb  of  May>  1680,  L'Estrange,  who  had  th«9 
started  a  second  paper^  called  the  '  Observator,'  0rst  exer- 
eised  his  authority  as  licenser  of  the  press,  by  procuring  to 
he  issued  a '  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  printing  an4 
publishing  unlicensed  news-hooks  and  pamphlets  of  newSf 
because  it  baa  become  a  common  practice  for  evil  d^pofic4 
persons  to  vend  to  his  majesty's  people  all  the  idle  and  ma- 
licious reports  that  they  could  collect  or  invent,  contrary  to 
law;  the  continuance  whereof  would  in  a  short  time  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  kinedom ;  the  same  manifestly 
tendmg  thereto,  as  has  been  declared  by  c41  bis  inajesty^ 


sul^eots  unanimously.'    The  charge  for  inserting  advertise- 
ments (then  untaxed)  at  this  period,  we  learn  from   the 
Jockey's  Intelligencer^  1683,  to  be  *  a  shilling  for  a  horse  or 
coach,  for  notification,  and  sixpence  for  renewing ;'  also  in 
the  '  Observator  Reformed'  it  is  announced  that  advertise- 
ments of  eight  lines  are  inserted  for  one  shilling;  and 
Morphew's  *  Country  Gentleman^s  Courant,'  two  years  afier- 
wards,  says,  that '  seeing  promotion  of  trade  is  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  encouragedt  ^  price  of  advertisements  is  ad- 
vanced to  two  pence  per  line.*    The  publishers  at  this  time 
however  were  sometimes  puzzled  for  news  to  fill  their  sheets, 
small  as  they  were ;  but  a  few  of  them  got  over  the  dif- 
ficulty in  a  sufiSoiently  ingenious  manner,    llie  '  Flying 
Post^'  in  1695,  announces,  that  'if  any  gentleman  has  a 
mind  to  oblige  his  country  friend  or  correspondent  with  this 
account  of  public  afiairs,  he  may  have  it  for  two-pence  of 
J.  Salisbury,  at  the  Rising  Sun  in  Cornhill,  on  a  sheet  of 
fine  paper,  ^mI/  of  which  being  blank*  he  may  thereon 
write  his  own  private  business,  pr  the  material  news  of  the 
day.'    Afain,  *  Dawker's  News-Letter:'  'This  Letter  will 
he  done  upon  good  writing-paper*  and  blank  space  left,  that 
any  gentleman  may  write  hit  own  private  business.    It  will 
be  useful  tojmprove  the  younger  sort  in  writing  a  curious 
hand.'    Another  puhUtber  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 
for  filling  his  sheet|  curious  enough ;  wherever  there  was  a 
dearth  of  news,  he  f}lled  up  tbe  blank  part  with  a  sufficient 
proportion  from  the  Bible, 

|t  was  not  untji  the  reign  of  Anne  that  the  Londoners 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  newspaper  every  day.  The  first 
was  issued  in  1709,  and  called  *  The  Daily  Courant,'  being 
published  every  day  but  Sunday?  Thera  were  at  this  time 
seventeen  others  published  thrice  a  week,  and  one  twice. 
Among  them  was  the  '  British  Apollo,'  the  *  General  Post- 
script,' the  *  I^ndon  Gazette,*  the  '  Postman,'  the  *  Evening 
Post,'  and  the  *  C\ty  IntelUgenoar.' 

It  was  about  this  titpe  that  a  new  species  of  publicatien 
cama  out,  which,  although  it  would  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  fiimily  of  newspapers  now^  was  held  to  be 
so  then ;  and  in  fact,  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  was 
oommenoedf  it  included  articles  of  news  along  with  iti 
other  matter.  We  allude  to  those  admirable  nublication^ 
the  *  Tatler,'  *  6pecta^>'  '  Guardian,'  Sec.,  which  formed 
the  models  of  so  many  subsequent  publications  of  the  same 
kind.  The  first  number  of  tbe  *  Tatler'  was  published  on 
the  SSrd  of  April,  new  style,  1709;  the  last  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  1711.  Much  space  was  occupied  in  each  by 
advertisements,  and  the  price  of  each  number  was  a  penny. 
The  publication  of  the  '  Spectator '  began  March  1,  171 1,  at 
the  same  price ;  but  upon  the  imposition  of  the  halfpenny 
stamp-duty,  which  began  August  1,  1713,  tbe  price  was 
raised  to  two-pence.  The  halfpenny  tax  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  *  Spectator '  being  stopped  in  the 
beginning  of  1 7 1 3.  It  was  however  immediately  followed  by 
the '  Guaidian,'  the  first  number  of  whieh  appeared  on  March 
2nd,  1713.  This  paper  soon  dropped,  and  was  succeeded  by 
tbe  *  Engli^man '  in  October  the  same  year  (professedly 
political).  The  'Englishman'  lasted  Ibr  two  years, and 
was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by  the  '  Freeholder,'  on  Decem- 
ber 23rd,  1716;  the  latter  work  being  almost  the  sole  pro- 
ductVHi  of  Addison. 

It  may  be  sufileient  to  noti^  in  few  words  two  or  three 
of  the  more  remarkable  iournajis  only  which  have  since  suc- 
ceeded- The  '  Publie  Advertiser '  was  first  printed  under 
the  title  of  tlie  *  London  Daily  Poet  and  General  Adver- 
tiser,' so  far  back  as  1 72^t  and  assumed  its  later  name  only 
in  )  752.  Tbis  paper  was  the  vehicle  through  which  *  Junius's 
Letters'  were  given  to  the  world.  The  *  St.  J^ames's  Chro- 
nicle '  is  another  of  our  oldest  papers ;  at  its  first  publication 
it  was  an  amalg^unation  of  two  papers  (the  *  St.  James's 
Post'  and  the  '  St  James's  Evening  Post'),  both  of  which 
begun  in  1716.  The  'North  Briton,'  edited  by  Wilkes, 
first  appeared  in  1 762  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  '  English- 
man '  was  established.  Tl^  *  Englishman '  attracted  much 
notice  about  176Q,  on  account  pf  the  insertion  of  aeyeral 
satirieal  articles  in  it  by  Burke. 

The  following  a^icount  of  the  odfin  idf  the  nwrspaper 
stamp  is  given  by  Cooke,  in  his  'Life  of  Bolingbroke.' 
'  Queen  Anne,  in  one  of  her  messages  to  parliament,  de- 
dared  that,  by  seditious  papers  and  faotious  rumours,  de- 
signing men  had  heen  able  te  sink  credit,  and  that  the  ia* 
nocent  bad  suffered;  and  she  recommended  the  House  to 
find  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mischief.  In  obedience  to  the 
Q¥MA'a.d#aire,  »n4  ^  tfa«  inata^aa  of  her  6eqr»t«^»  ti»9 
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paHiament  paMdd  ft  bill,  in  17\^  imvo^^tig  a  sUttp  duty 
upon  paraphlete  and  publications.  At  its  orl^n  the  amount 
of  this  stamp  was  a  half^nny ;  and  it  is  euhous  to  obserra 
what  an  effect  this  trifling  impost  had  upon  the  circulation 
of  the  most  flivourite  papers.  Many  ^ere  entirely  discon- 
f  if^ued,  and  aeteral-of  those  which  survived  were  generally 
united  into  one  publieatioh.'  The  act  Which  imposed  this 
duty  is  10  Anne,  c.  xix.  It  is  to  this  act  that  Swift  alludes 
in  his  Journal  to  Btella,  Under  August  7,  1712:  'Do  you 
know  that  all  Grub  Street  is  dead  and  gone  last  week  r 

By  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  c  76,  the  stamp-duty  on 
newspapers,  which  had  been  gradually  raised  to  4d,  (with  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent),  was  reduced  to  leL  (without  any 
discount),  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  being  allowed  fbr  Ire- 
land. The  quantity  of  letter-press  on  a  sheet  of  paper  bear- 
ing a  stamp  of  ](f.  is  limited  to  1530  square  inches  on  one 
side.  If  it  exceeds  1 530  square  inches,  but  does  not  exceed 
2295,  the  stamp  is  Hd. ;  above  2295,  it  iA  2c/.  A  supplement 
not  exceeding  765  square  inches  of  print  on  one  side  pub- 
lished with  any  newspaper,  is  chargeable  with  a  duty  oiid. 
The  title  of  every  newspaper  is  now  printed  on  itt  stamp, 
it  having  been  found  that  in  the  returns  the  stamps  entered 
as  used  by  one  paper  were  frequently  used  by  another;  and 
the  stamp  returns  may  now  be  relied  upon  as  showing  the 
actual  circulation  of  each  newspaper. 

In  1836,  when  the  stamp-duty  was  4(f.,  the  total  number 
of  stamps  issued  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  35,576,000. 

In  1838  the  total  number  of  id.  stamps  issued  Was,  in 
round  numbers,  as  follows : — 


Lfondon    . 

English  provincial  papers 

AVeUh  papers   » 

England  and  Wales  . 
Scotland  •         * 

Ireland 


28,500,000 

15,500,000 

350,000 

44,350,000 
6,117,000 
5,225,000 


Total  .         •         54,692,000 

From  the  5th  July,  1833>  the  duty  on  advertiiemeots  was 
reduced  from  3«.  Bd,  to  U*  Sd.  in  Great  Britain,  and  ta  It. 
in  Ireland.  The  tbllowing  statraient  of  the  total  number 
of  advertistmattti,  and  total  amount  leeetYwd  tharefrvm* 
will  show  the  results  of  this  reduotioa:— 


Y«r. 
1833 

1838 

The 


England  and  W«lM. 

It^Bd.           1 

0oDa» 

AdTto. 

Duty. 

Adtte. 

Duty. 

Adyta. 

No. 

S. 

No. 

£. 

No. 

783,667 

137,123 

1£1,9»1 

1A,M8 

104,447 

1,315.680 

98,«68 

178,200 

8.910 

17»,411 

London 


Doty. 

d, 

18,278 

10,S8e 

newspapers  are  now  divided  into  three 
classes;  the  daily,  the  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  the 
weekly ;  the  daily  are  again  divided  into  morning  and  even- 
ing papers.  The  expense  attending  the  establishing  and 
carrying  on  of  a  London  daily  newspaper  is  very  great.  To 
establish  a  morning  paper  requires  a  capital  of  from  50,000^ 
to  60,000/. ;  and  the  risk  is  so  great  that  a  single  individual 
would  hardly  venture  on  such  a  speculation.  It  is  assumed 
that  capital  to  the  amount  of  500,000/.  at  least  is  invested 
in  the  daily  press  of  London,  of  which  two-thirds,  or  nearly 
so,  may  be  represented  by  the  morning  papers. 

Previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty 
at  the  end  of  1836,  the  general  price  of  the  London  daily 
papers  was  7d. :  it  is  now  5d.  Previous  to  the  reduction 
of  the  advertisement  duty  in  July,  1833,  the  lowest  price 
of  an  advertisement  in  a  London  daily  paper  was  7#. :  it  is 
now  5*.     .  ,      , 

The  *  Times,*  the  largest  of  the  London  newspapers, 
since  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp-duty  at  the  end 
of  1 836  has  issued  daily  a  double  paper,  that  is,  eight  pages 
of  six  columns  each.  The  printed  area  of  the  whole  paper 
(both  sides)  is  more  thau  1 9i  square  feet,  or  a  space  of 
nearly  5  feet  by  4.  On  a  rough  estimate  it  contains  about 
113,000  words,  which  is  equal  to  about  70  pages  of  the 
•  Penny  Cyokipwiia.'  Compared  with  an  8vo.  volume 
having  a  page  of  print  of  3i  by  €4  inches,  the  area  of  the 
•Times'  is  euual  to  more  thau  120  of  the  8vo.  pages;  and, 
allowing  for  difference  of  siie  m  the  type,  to  perhaps  200 
of  the  ^.rinted  8vo.  pages. 

The  'Times'  is  primed  by  a  machine  worked  by  steam- 
power,  which  is  capable  of  printing  2500  in  an  hour  perfect, 
that  is,  on  both  sides;  so  that  an  impression  of  12,500  can 
bo  completed  in  five  hours.    The  paper  is  generally  put  to 


press  at  five  in  the  morning,  at  half-past  six  publication 
commences,  and  at  ten  the  whole  impression  is  ready  to  be 
issued  to  the  public.  Mr.  Babbage,  after  describing  the 
manner  in  which  eight  and  forty  columns  are  (brmed  into 
eight  pages  and  placed  on  the  platfbrm  of  the  printing- 
machine,  says, '  Ink  is  rapidly  supplied  to  the  moving  types 
by  the  most  perfect  mechanism :  four  attendants  incessantly 
introduce  the  edges  of  large  sheets  of  white  oaper  to  the 
junction  of  two  great  rollers,  which  seem  to  aevour  them 
with  unsated  appetite ;  other  rollers  convey  them  to  the 
type  already  inked,  and  having  brought  them  into  rapid 
and  successive  contact,  redeliver  them  to  four  other  assist- 
ants, completely  printed  J^y  the  almost  momentary  touch.* 

Pifleen  or  sixteen  gentlemen  are  employed  by  the  '  Times' 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  debates  in  parliament, 
others  are  engaged  to  report  the  trials  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  examinations  and  convictions  before  police  magistrates, 
and  to  furnish  accounts  of  all  public  meetings  of  any  interest 
or  importance  both  iu  London  and  in  the  provinces.  To 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
are  reported,  let  us  suppose  that  an  important  debate  is  ex- 
pected in  each  house  of  parliament,  and  that  four  reporters 
are  engaged  for  the  Lords  and  four  for  the  Commons^  the 
process  of  reporting  being  the  same  in  each  house.  The  first 
reporter  takes  notes  for  an  hour,  before  the  end  of  which 
time  the  second  reporter  is  by  his  side  and  ready  to  suoceed 
him.  The  first  then  hastens  to  the  '  Times'  office  to  write 
out  his  notes  at  length  for  the  compositors;  the  second 
remains  for  an  hour,  and  then  hurries  away  like  the  former, 
while  the  third  is  taking  notes  for  another  hour,  and  he  is 
followed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  fourth.  The  first 
reporter  is  now  ready  to  succeed  the  fourth ;  he  takes  notes 
for  an  hour,  and  is  followed  by  the  second,  and  so  on  till 
the  house  breaks  up.  The  time  of  taking  notes  is  fre- 
quently limited  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  even  less. 
By  this  process  the  whole  of  a  series  of  debates  which  began 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  and  continued  till  three  or 
four  in  the  morning,  is  issued  to  the  public  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  time  when  the  debate  terminated.  Reporters  on  all 
turns  after  the  first  are  allowed  cab  or  coach  hire.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  houses  of  parliament  and  the  printing- 
office  has  been  calculated  to  cost  the  newspapers  about  two 
reporters  each;  that  is,  the  time  occupied  in  going  backwards 
and  forwards  is  equal  to  the  employment  of  two  reporters 
on  each  paper.  Short- hand  is  not  much  used  in  parliament- 
ary reporting:  indeed  some  of  the  best  reporters  never  use 
it,  the  notes  oeing  used  rather  as  an  assistance  to  the  me- 
mory in  giving  an  abstract  of  the  speeches  than  in  reporting 
them  as  they  were  spoken.  All  the  other  London  daily 
papers  have  an  establishment  of  reporters  similar  to  that  ot 
the  '  Times,'  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  and  extra 
reporters  are  engaged  during  the  session  of  parliament. 

The  lowest  price  charged  for  an  advertisement  in  the 
*  Times '  is  5<.,  with  the  exception  of  servants  wanting  places, 
which  are  only  O.  If  it  exceeds  four  lines,  6^.  is  charged 
for  every  additional  line  till  it  reaches  the  length  of  about 
20  lines.  When  it  exceeds  this  length,  the  rate  of  charge 
is  increased,  the  longest  advertisemenU  being  ofaargedat  the 
highest  rate. 

One  hundred  penons  at  least  are  employed  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  'Times.'  There  are  three  editors,  fiAeen 
or  sixteen  reporters,  at  a  very  liberal  annual  salarv,  three 
or  four  readers,  three  or  four  clerks,  twelve  attendants  on 
the  machinery,  about  fifty  compositors,  besidas  foreign  cor- 
respondents, news-collectors,  and  agents. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  London  newspapers,  showing  the 
sale  of  each  publication  and  the  number  of  advertisements 
contained  in  it,  fonned  on  an  average  of  the  whole  of  the 
year  1838,  and  drawn  Arom  accounts  furnished  by  the 
Stamp-office,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons:— 

LONDON  NBWSPAPEBS. 


Dmly  Morning. 


Morning  Advertiaer 
Morning  Chronicle 
Morning  Herald 
Morning  Pobt 
Times  • 

PubUc  Ledger 


au«. 

5.000 
6,630 
6,150 
2,800 
11,660 
334 


AdvMlia*- 
ni«uta. 
164 
197 
204 
136 
478 
46 
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Daily  Evening. 

Stue. 

AdverU. 

Courier 

1,273 

40 

Globe 

2,940 

50 

Standard 

3,435 

52 

Sun 

4,294 

40 

Shipping  Gaxette 

,     1,014 

29 

12,956         211 


Three  Times  a  Week. 
English  Chronicle  .  .        808 

Evening  Chronicle  .  *     1)513 

Evening  Mail  .  •     1,760 

St.  James's  Chroniele      •  .    4,536 

8,617 


TFeek^y. 

Age                      .             .  .2,317 

Anas                     .             •  .     2,692 

Bells  Weekly  Messenger  .   17.274 

Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger  .     3, 11 6 

Bell's  Life  in  London       .  •  20,000 

Champion  and  Weekly  Herald  575 

County  Chronicle              .  •     1,567 

County  Herald                 .  •        894 

Court  Journal                   .  •     1,663 

Court  Gazette  .  .1,577 
Era  ...  2,442 
Essex,  Herts,  and  Kent  Mercury      1,277 

Examiner         .                 •  •5.153 

Gardener's  Gazette          ,  .2,711 

John  Bull             .             •  •     4,346 

London  Dispatch              •  •     4,980 

Magnet                .             .  «     4,317 

Mark  Lane  Express  .  3,476 
Metropolitan  Conservative  Journal    2 J  82 

Mining  Journal                .  .     1,365 

Naval  and  Military  Gazette  •     1,474 

News                   •             .  •     1,942 

Ob8er%'er              .             .  .     5,288 

Planet                  .             •  .     4,692 

Railway  Times     .             •  .     1,786 

Satirist                 •             .  .     2,971 

Spectator              .             .  .     3,038 

Sunday  Times     .             •  •   13,365 

United  Service  Gazette    .  .     1,457 

Watchman          .            .  .     2,637 

Weekly  Chronicle             .  .   32,327 

Weekly  Dispatch             •  .  51,570 

Weekly  True  Sun            •  .     6,336 


6  daily  morning  total 

5  daily  evening  do. 

4  three  times  a  week  do. 

3  twice  a  week  do. 
33  weekly 

Total 


3 

6 

5 

31 

45 


Twice  a  Week, 

London  Gazette               *            .     1.538 

66 

Patriot                  .             .             .     2,293 

34 

Record                 .            .            .2.910 

70 

6,741         170 


72 
62 
80 
36 
49 
3 
53 
27 
65 
13 
10 
35 
80 
32 

115 
33 
10 
45 
35 
38 
64 
60 
95 
7 
25 
86 
61 

114 
62 
43 
93 

138 
64 


212,807      1,805 


.  32,574 
.  12,956 
.  8,617 
.  6,741 
212,807 


273,695       3,456 


Besides  these  there  are  a  few  weekly  journals  of  a  purely 
literary  character,  the  princial  of  which  are  the  Atfiencetmi 
and  the  Literary  Gazette. 

The  four  papers  which  are  published  three  times  a  week 
are  made  up  from  the  columns  of  four  of  the  daily  papers, 
the  advertisements  being  omitted  and  a  selection  mnae  of 
the  most  interesting  matter.  The  English  Chronicle  be- 
longs to  the  Morning  Herald;  the  Evening  Chronicle  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle;  the  Evening  Mail  to  the  Times; 
and  the  St,  Jameses  Chronicle  to  the  Standard, 

The  earliest  local  provincial  newspaper  in  England  is  said 
to  have  been  the  *  Norwich  Postman,'  published  in  1 706,  at 
the  charge  of  a  penny,  but  'a  halfpenny  not  refused ;'  fol- 
lowed by  the  *  Norwich  Courant,  or  Weekly  Packet,*  in  1 7 1 4» 


price  three  half-pence.  Previous  to  1 720  the  '  York  Me*- 
cury '  appeared,  followed  in  that  year  by  the '  York  Courant,* 
which  still  exists.  In  this  year  also  a '  Leeds  Mercury ' 
was  established ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  '  Gloucester 
Journal.'  In  1 730  a  *  Manchester  Gazette '  was  published. 
The  '  Oxford  Journal '  began  in  1740 ;  a '  Preston  Journal' 
in  1 745.  and  '  Billinge's  Liverpool  Advertiser '  in  1 765. 

In  the  year  1 838  the  total  number  of  English  provincial 
newspapers  was  240,  and  of  Welsh  10,  with  a  sale  of  about 
1 5,500,000  for  the  whole  year.  They  are  all  weekly  papm, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  which  are  published  twice 
and  three  times  a  week.  Some  of  them  are  very  large, 
and  have  an  extensive  circulation  and  a  great  number  ot 
advertisements.  The  '  Leeds  Mercury,*  for  instance,  is  as 
large  as  the  *  Times,*  has  a  weekly  sale  of  9000,  and  an 
average  weekly  number  of  245  advertisements.  The '  liver-, 
pool  Mercury '  has  a  weekly  sale  of  6400,  and  averages 
about  280  advertisements. 

In  Scotland  the  newspaper-press  was  first  introduced 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth  century.  When  a  , 
party  of  Cromwell's  troops  arrived  at  Leith  in  1652.  far  the 
purpose  of  garrisoning  the  citadel,  they  brought  a  printer, 
named  Christopher  Hi^gins,  to  reprint  a  London  diurnal, 
called  '  Mercurius  Politicus,'  for  their  amusement  and  in- 
formation. The  first  number  was  issued  on  the  26th  Octo- 
ber, 1 653 ;  and  in  November  the  following  year,  the  esta- 
blishment was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  this  reprint- 
ing system  was  continued  till  the  lUh  April,  1660.  On  the 
3 1st  December,  1660,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  '  The  Mercu- 
rius Caledonius,*  purporting  to  comprise  *  the  affairs  in  agi- 
tation in  Scotland,  with  a  survey  of  foreign  intelligence.' 
It  was  a  small  quarto  of  eight  pages.  The  last  numwr  was 
dated  March  22  to  March  28,  1661.  It  was  succeeded  bv 
'  The  Kingdom's  Intellisenoer.'  In  1669  an  *  Edinburgh 
Gazette'  was  published  by  authority,  followed  in  1705  by 
the  'Edinburgh  Courant*  'The  Caledonian  Mercury,' 
which  still  exists,  was  first  published  on  April  28,  1720. 
After  Edinburgh,  the  next  place  at  which  tlie  publication  of 
a  newspaper  was  attempted  in  Scotland  was  Glasgow,  where 
the  first  number  of  the  '  Glasgow  Courant '  appeared  No- 
vember 11, 1715.  '  The  Glasgow  Journal,' begun  in  1729, 
still  exists.  An  '  Aberdeen  Journal,  or  North  British 
Magazine,'  began  in  1746;  the  first  number  gave  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  this  paper  still  oontinuei. 
The  *  Dumfi-ies  Journal '  commenced  in  1750.  The  'Kelso 
Mail'  was  established  in  1797;  the  '  Dundee  Courier,'  in 
1800;  the  'Dundee  Advertiser,'  1801;  followed  by  the 
•  Dundee  Chronicle;'  the  '  Ayr  Advertiser,'  and  the 
'  Greenock  Advertiser,'  in  1802 ;  an  '  Inverness  Journal/  in 
1807;  and  the'  Perth  Advertiser,'  in  1808;  in  1811  the 
'  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin  Review'  was  establisbed. 
Somewhat  subsequent  to  this  the  *  Fife  Herald'  was  esta- 
blished, and  in  1833,  the  '  Fifeshire  Journal.'  In  1820  t 
'  Stirling  Journal '  was  instituted,  followed  by  a  '  Stirling 
Advertiser,'  but  both  have  been  since  united  in  one  paper. 
Scotland  has  also  three  other  country  newspapers,  viz.  the 
'  Elgin  Courier,'  the  '  Paisley  Advertiser,*  and  the  '  Western 
Independent.'  In  1838  there  were  64  newspapers  circulated 
in  Scotland,  of  which  16  belonged  to  Edinburgh.  There 
were  no  daily  papers.    The  total  sale  was  5,1 1 7,000. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  newspaper  in- 
telligence originated  during  civil  commotion.  As  fsr  back 
as  1641,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  of  that  rear, 
there  was  printed  a  news  sheet  called  *  Warranted  Tidings 
from  Ireland;'  but  from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  have  no  notice  of  any  other  print  of 
the  kind,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  have 
been  some.  About  the  year  1 700,  a  newspaper  called  *  Pue's 
Occurrences,'  named  after  the  proprietor,  was  establisbed  in 
Dublin,  and  maintained  itself  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
This  was  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  Irish  capital 
The  next  Dublin  print  was  '  Falkener's  Journal,'  esta- 
blished in  1728 — both  were  daily  papers.  Waterford  appears 
to  have  followed  Dublin  in  publisning  news,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  paper  in  1729,  entitled  'The  Waterford 
Flying  Post'  In  November,  1766,  the  '  Waterford  Joui^ 
nal'  came  out;  and  'Ramsay's  'Waterford  Chronicle' 
about  the  same  time.  The  present '  Waterford  Mirror'  was 
started  in  1801.  The  oldest  existing  newspaper  in  Ireland 
is  the  '  Belfast  News  Letter,'  started  in  1737.  Amo^  the 
other  existing  Dublin  papers  may  be  mentioned  the  *  Even- 
ing Post,'  which  has  now  existed  about  sixty  years.  In 
1838  there  were  84  neii^^jggrj  circulated  in  Ireland,  of 
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which  26  heloDffed  to  Dublin.  The  toUl  8«Ie  was  5,235,000. 
There  are  five  daily  papers  in  Dublin. 

The  newspapers  of  Qreat  Britain  hare  much  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yesrs.  Before  that  timo,  few 
of  them  contained  any  original  articles  or  essays  beyond 
occasional  or  local  paramphs.  But  all  the  English  news- 
papers are  still  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  of 
some  particular  political  party,  or  to  some  particular  object; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  any  one  of  them  a  full  and  im- 
partial discussion  of  any  great  question  affbcting  the  gene- 
ral interest.  Dree  ftom  party  bias  and  direct  abuse  or  omiquo 
censure  of  individuals  whose  views  differ  from  those  of  the 
news|)aper  writer.  In  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views, 
their  just  estimation  of  the  value  of  general  principles,  and 
in  their  sober  and  critical  application  of  them  to  the  solu- 
tion of  political  questions  which  aff'ect  the  interest  of  the 
community;  the  best  French  newspapers  have  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  English.  Some  of  the  French  provincial 
newspapers  occasionally  contain  articles  which  deserve  to 
find  a  plaoe  among  a  collection  of  political  essays. 

Newspapers  are  now  as  common  in  the  British  domi- 
nions abroad  as  in  Eufdand;  and  in  British  India  six  gasettes 
are  published  in  the  Bengal  language.  In  Van-Diemen's 
I^na  no  fewer  than  six  papers  are  published  at  Hobart*s 
Town,  namely,  the  *  Hobart  Town  Gazette,'  the  •  Hobart 
Town  Cou  rier/  '  True  Colonist,'  the  « Tasmanian  and  Aus- 
tral-Asiatic Review,' '  Colonial  Times,'  and  *  Bent's  News  and 
Tasmanian  Threepenny  Register ;'  and  two  at  Launceston, 
the  'Cornwall  Chronicle'  and  the ' Launceston  Advertiser.' 
In  New  South  Wales  there  are  five  newspapers,  published 
at  Sidney.  At  Perth  in  Western  Australia  there  is  now  a 
weekly  paper.  The  '  South  Australian  Gazette'  is  published 
at  Adelaide ;  the  first  number  was  printed  in  England,  and 
carried  out,  with  printing  materials,  to  Australia.  It  has 
been  followed  by  another,  the  '  South  Australian ;'  and  a 
newspaper  has  been  commenced  this  year  ( 1 839)  at  Port  Lin- 
coln. Two  newspapers  have  also  been  commenced  within 
the  present  year  at  Melbourne,  in  the  newly-explored  terri- 
tory of  Australia  Felix.  The  first  New  Zealaud  Colony, 
which  sailed  in  September,  1839,  carried  out  the  materials 
for  printing  a  newspaper,  of  which  the  first  number  was 
printed  in  England. 

In  Germany  newspapers  originated  in  the  *  Relations,*  as 
they  were  termed,  whicn  sprung  up  at  Augsburg  and  Vienna 
in  1524,  atRatisbonin  1528,  at  Dillingen  in  1569,  and  at 
Niirnberg  in  1571,  and  which  appeared  in  the  form  of 
letters  printed,  but  without  date,  place,  or  number.  The 
first  German  newspaper  in  numbered  sheets  was  printed 
in  1612.  Of  the  Italian  journals,  the  '  Gazzetta  di  Milano,' 
'  Gazzetta  di  Venezia,*  and  'Giornale  del  Regno  delle  due 
Sicilie*  are  daily ;  the '  Diario  di  Roma,'  'Gazzetta  di  Firenze,' 
'  Giomale  di  Commercio  di  Livomo,* '  Gazzetta  di  Bologna,' 
'  Gazzetta  Piemontese,'  '  Gazzetta  di  Geneva,'  '  Voce  Sella 
Verita'  of  Modena, '  Gazzetta  di  Parma,' '  Gazzetta  di  Luc- 
ca,' '  Osservatore  Veneziano,'  and  some  others,  appear  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  a  much  greater  number  weekly. 
The  whole  number  of  journals  in  Italy,  including  all  pe- 
riodicals, political,  literary,  and  scientific  exceeds  two  hun- 
dred. Madrid  has  its  '  Gaceta ;'  and  Lisbon  has  also  a 
paper  for  the  publication  of  official  documents  and  com- 
munications. In  Belgium  and  Holland  there  are,  in 
French  and  Dutch  respectively,  a  considerable  number 
of  daily  and  weekly  papers.  In  1830  Switzerland  had 
twenty-four  weekly  papers,  and  five  others  which  appeared 
once  a  fortnight:  the  number  is  since  increased.  Most  of' 
them  are  written  in  German.  Some  are  in  French,  one 
or  two  in  Italian,  and  one  in  the  Romansh  or  Grisons 
lan^agc.  The  first  Russian  paper  was  published  in 
1703,  under  Peter  L  In  1829  the  number  of  papers 
arid  periodicals  published  in  the  Russian  empire  was 
seventy-three ;  but  the  only  important  political  journals 
are  the  '  Gazette  de  St.  Petersburg '  and  the  'Journal  de 
8l  Petersburg.'  In  Sweden  the  newspapers  are  not 
much  devoted  to  political  discussion.  Denmark  has  about 
eiehty  journals,  of  which  twenty-three  are  devoted   to 

Eolitios  and  twenty-five  to  the  sciences.  The  Greeks 
ave  several  newspapers  in  their  own  language.  A  jour- 
nal is  published  at  CorfVi,  one  at  Athens,  and  another  at 
Smyrna.  The  *  Moniteur  Ottoman '  is  published  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  French,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sultan,  and 
the  viceroy  of  R^ypt  has  his  official  paper  printed  in  the 
same  language,  at  Boulak  near  Cairo. 
^  In  the  United  States  the  ittciewepfiieirqpapers  has  been 


more  rapid  than  in  England.  In  the  year  1704,  the  first 
Anglo-American  newspaper,  called  the  *  Boston  News  Let- 
ter,* was  published  at  Boston.  In  1719  the  first  newspaper 
was  published  in  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1733  the  first  news- 
papers were  published  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 
Now  there  is  hardly  a  petty  town  in  any  of  the  twenty-six 
states  without  its  newspaper,  and  in  the  large  cities,  such  as 
New  York,  several  are  published  daily.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
considerable  number  of  newspapers  are  printed  in  the 
German  language  and  distributed  among  the  numerous 
German  settlers  in  that  state.  One  German  newspaper 
at  least  is  also  published  in  Maryland,  and  perhaps  more. 
In  Louisiana,  some  papers  are  printed  both  in  French  and 
English. 

The  largest  collection  of  newspapers  in  England  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  collection  was  commenced  by  a  con- 
siderable number  being  sent  there,  at  the  time  when  the  Mu- 
seum was  established,  with  the  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Another  collection,  of  itself  valued  at  1000/.,  was  purchased 
in  1813  with  the  hbrary  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Burney. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  publication  the 
commissioners  of  stamps  now  transfer  to  the  British  Mu 
seum,  for  public  use,  copies  of  all  the  stamped  newspapers, 
both  of  town  and  country. 

The  newspapers  of  1837  delivered  to  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Stamp-office  were,  London  papers  89,  country 
papers  201,  British  Islands  15,  Scotch  papers  52,  Irish  67. 

(Chalmerses  Life  qf  Ruddiman,  8vo.,  London,  1794,  pp. 
106-124,  with  his  Appendix,  No.  6,  pp.  404-441 ;  Nichob^s 
Literary  Anecdotes  qf  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  i.,  p 
312;  vol  iv.,  pp.  33-97;  vol.  viii.,  pp.  495-499;  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Americana,  vol.  ix.,  8vo.,  Philad.,  1832,  pp.  253-263; 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  fol.,  London^  1835, 
articles  in  pp.  113,  130,  146,  193,  242,  306,  322,  389;  see 
also  various  articles  in  the  Compamon  to  the  Newspaper, 
fol.,  1833- 1 836.) 

NEWTON,  ISAAC,  was  born  25th  December,  1642, 
old  style,  at  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Colster- 
worth  and  county  of  Lincoln,  eight  miles  south  of  Grantham. 
From  the  pedigree  registered  upon  oath  in  the  Herald's 
office,  by  Newton  himself,  in  the  year  1705,  it  appears  that 
he  was  descended  from  a  family  of  that  name,  which  was 
resident  at  Westby  in  Lincolnshire  until  about  the  year 
1370  (*Biog.  Brit*),  when  it  became  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Woolsthorpe.  His  fkther,  Isaac  Newton,  married  the 
daughter  of  James  Ayscough  of  Market  Overton  in  Rutland- 
shire, and  the  subject  of  this  article  was  their  only  child. 
The  mother  was  left  a  widow  during  her  pregnancy,  and 
appears  to  have  given  premature  birth  to  her  child,  which 
was  of  extremely  diminutive  size.  Mrs.  Newton,  whose  in- 
come was  little  more  than  80/.  per  annum,  soon  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of 
North  Witham,  whereupon  young  Isaac,  then  about  three 
years  old,  was  confided  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  mnd- 
motber,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  two  day-schools  at  SkiUing- 
ton  and  Stoke,  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twelve  y^rs, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  free  grammar-school  of  Grant- 
ham. While  here  he  evinced  considerable  aptitude  for  me- 
chanical contrivances,  and  amongj  other  things  he  constructed 
a  windmill  and  water-dock,  but  m  the  prosecution  of  his  re- 
gular scholastic  studies  he  for  some  time  took  little  interest, 
and  accordingly  stood  very  low  in  the  school.  At  length  how- 
ever '  the  boy  who  was  above  him,  having  one  day  eiven 
him  a  severe  kick  upon  the  stomach,  from  which  he  suffered 
l^eat  pain,  Isaac  laboured  incessantly  till  he  got  above  him 
m  the  school,  and  from  that  time  he  continu^  to  rise  until 
he  was  the  head  boy.*  (Brewster's  Life*)  The  decease  of 
Mrs.  Newton*s  second  husband,  in  1656,  induced  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  and  in  that  year  Isaac 
was  taken  from  school  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
fiirm.  Accordingly  on  market-days  he  was  sent  to  Grantham, 
accompanied  by  an  aged  domestic,  either  to  dispose  of  form 
produce,  or  to  purchase  such  things  as  were  needed  by  the 
mmily.  But  on  these  occasions  it  more  firequently  happened 
that  Isaac  stopped  by  the  way-side,  watching  the  motions  of  a 
water-wheel  or  some  other  piece  of  machinery,  or  if  he  reached 
the  town  of  Grantham  it  was  only  to  resort  to  the  apothe- 
cary's garret  in  which  he  had  resided  while  be  attended  the 
grammar-school,  and  where  a  few  old  books  afforded  him 
ample  entertainment  until  bis  trusty  companion  summoned 
him  to  return  home.  These  and  other  instances  having 
shown  the  inutility  of  thwarting  his  studious  disposition 
he  was  shortly  after  sent  back  to  Grantham  Khoot    HoW^^ 
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long  he  remained  at  sbhool  tliis  second  time  does  hot  B.f- 

Sear,  but  when  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year  it  was 
etermined  to  send  him  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at 
the  recommendation  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  W.  Ayscough, 
who  had  been  himself  educated  tliere^  His  tnatticulation 
took  place  3th  June,  1660,  the  year  in  which  Dr.  BarroKr 
was  appointed  to  the  Greek  professorship. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  definite  information  exists 
as  to  the  order  in  which  Newton  pursued  his  mathematical 
studies  before  entering  the  university.  Biot  crimes  an  un- 
authenticated  although  very  probable  anecdote  to  the 
effect  that  while  Newton  was  yet  a  lad  *  one  of  his  uncles 
Ibund  him  beneath  a  hedj^,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  solution 
of  a  mathematical  problem ;'  but  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
mathematical  work  which  had  occupied  his  attention,  with 
the  exception  of  the  *  Elements '  of  Euclid.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  a  glance  at  the  fundamental  nropositions 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  numer- 
ous consequences  which  may  thence  be  deduced.  But  the 
lame  of  Newton  is  not  enhanced  by  stating  as  true  what 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  had  read  the  *  Elements,'  though  not  perhaps  with 
that  attention  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  their  im- 
portance deserved.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, his  water-clock,  windmill,  and  sundials  may  be  consi- 
dered as  evidence  of  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  mechanics  and  wiih  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  mind  such  as  his,  so  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  could  have  contented  itself  with  following 
a  few  rules  of  authority  without  uhderstanding  the  reasons 
upon  which  they  were  based.  But  if  these  considerations 
be  not  thought  conclusive,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  nature 
of  his  discoveries  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  residence 
at  Cambridge,  that  is,  before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
iburth  year,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  he  must  either 
have  pushed  his  studies  to  a  venr  considerable  extent  before 
entering  the  univiarsity,  or  that  his  subsequent  progress  was 
perfectly  Unparalleled ;  for  in  this  period  of  six  years  he 
invented  his  Binomial  Theorem,  established  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  doctrine  of  Fluxions,  and  demon- 
strated the  law  of  the  force  in  virtue  of  which  the  planets 
gravitate  towards  the  sun,  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
erroneous  measurement  of  the  earth  then  in  use,  it  was  not 
till  afterwards  that  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  same  law 
holds  with  respect  to  the  moon,  and  that  the  fbrce  mani- 
fested at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  fall  of  a  pebble  is  iden- 
tical, sA  to  its  nature,  with  that  which  pervades  the  whole 
planetary  system. 

Descartes  had  already  laid  open  a  vast  field  of  research 
by  the  successful  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  his 
Writings,  both  mathematical  and  speculative,  were  then 
much  read  at  Cambridge.  After  the  perusal  of  Saunderson's 

*  Logic*  and  the  *  Optics'  of  Kepler,  the  attention  of  New- 
ton was  directed  to  the  *  Geomelria*  of  Descartes,  a  work 
which,  doubtless,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  his 
subsequent  pursuits,  by  furnishing  him  with  general  methods 
of  direct  investigation,  such  as,  till  the  time  of  Descartes, 
were  totally  unknown.  Upon  the  whole  however  he  was 
much  less  indebted  to  the  analytical  writings  of  Descartes 
ihan  he  was  to  those  of  his  countryman  Wallis.  He  seldom 
itsad  without  making  comments  upon  the  text  or  marginal 
notes  of  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  susceptible  of  exten- 
sion or  improvement.  In  this  way  he  completcSd  the  perusal  of 
Descartes  s  *  Geometry,'  after  which  he  passed  on  to  the 

•  Arithmetica  Infinitorum '  of  Wallis.  In  this  work  the 
author  had  suggested  a  method  of  obtaining  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  the  practicability  of  which  depend^  upon  an 
interpolation.  Newton  set  about  effecting  this,  notwith- 
standing the  discouraging  declaration  of  Wallis,  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  impracticable.  l*he  attempt  however 
proved  not  merely  successful,  but  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
Quiry  be  was  led  (1663-4)  to  a  discovery  of  greater  moment, 
the  history  of  which  is  given  Under  6inouial  Theorem. 
This  theorem,  combined  with  the  previous  labours  of  Wallis 
and  others,  supplied  Newton  with  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  area  and  rectification  of  curves,  the  surface  and 
content  of  the  solids  formed  by  their  revolution,  and  the 
position  of  their  centre  of  gravity ;  and  by  similar  means  he 
solved  with  comparative  ease  a  number  of  problems  which 
had  hitherto  batfled  the  attempts  of  mathematicians,  or  of 
which  solutions  had  been  obtained  only  under  particular 
circumstances,  whereby  the  real  difficulty  had  been  rather 
evaded  thaa  overcome.    Th$  almost  indefinite  applteation 


which  he  eontintifed  to  tflake  bf  this  itietboci,  eompHtiiig  •«•■ 
the  numerical  values  of  the  fbrmuUi  to  which  his  investiga- 
tions gave  rise,  as  if  he  regarded  the  occupation  rather  fts  a 
source  of  amusement  th«n  of  kboUr,  may  possibly  have  been 
sugi^tcd  by  the  view,  fts  novel  as  it  was  important,  which  ha 
took  of  the  mede  Whereby  maghitudes  of  every  kind  inajr  ba 
conceived  to  be  genenlted»  and  by  the  notion  he  early  antei^ 
tained  of  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  de&nite  value  of 
a  variable  magnitiide  Arom  the  velodity  ot  iU  increase  or 
diminution. 

The  fluxionary  calculus  to  which  this  Opinion  gave  rise 
was  invented  by  NeWton  in  or  before  the  year  1665.  Ita 
history  is  given  in  the  article  Fluxioks.  The  following 
year  he  composed  his  •  Analysis  per  Eouationes  Numero  Ter- 
minorum  InfinitaS,*  a  tract  Which  afterwards  caused  much 
discussion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  oenUined  the  method 
of  fluxions.  For  some  reason  which  it  is  now  diflkult  to  as- 
signi  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  siibstanoe  of  this  traet 
A'om  the  public  and  even  from  his  friends.  However  on  the 
appearance  of  Mercator's  '  Logarithmotechnia*  in  1668,  in 
which  work  Newton  having  recognised  two  of  the  many  re- 
sulu  to  which  his  binomi&l  theorem  had  previously  conducted 
him,  namcly»  the  development  of  log  (1+^)  ^tid  the  deter- 
mination of  the  duadrature  of  the  hypeiiwia*  be  communi 
cated  the  tract  above  mentioned  to  his  (Hend  Dr.  Baxrow 
This  was  not  till  the  tiionth  of  June,  1669.  The  diet  July 
following.  Barrow,  with  Newton's  permission,  transmitted 
the  MS.  to  Mr»  Collins,  at  the  same  time  acquainting  him 
that  it  was  the  production  of  a  young  fHend  of  his  who  pos- 
sessed a  fine  genitn  for  Such  inquiries.  Collins  took  a 
copy  of  the  MS.  and  returned  the  original  to  Dr.  Barfow. 
The  copy  was  afterwards  found  among  CoUins's  papers,  and 
attested  the  year  iA  which  the  original  treatise  had  been 
composed.  It  was  first  formally  published  in  \7\%  but 
long  previous  to  that  its  cOnttsnts  must  have  been  pretty 
widely  diffhsed  through  CoUins's  eorrespondenee  with  many 
of  the  principal  mathematicians  of  the  dby,  both  in  fingland 
and  upon  the  Continent. 

Newton  was  admitted  sub-sisar  in  1661*  became  scholar 
in  1664,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1665.  In  1664-6 
he  Was  a  candidate  with  Mr.  Robert  Uvedale  for  the  law- 
fellowship  of  Trinity  College ;  when  Barrow»  having  found 
the  candidates  on  an  equality  as  regarded  attainments, 
confisrred  the  appointment  on  Mr.  Uvedale,  he  being  the 
elder.  In  1 667  he  beeathe  junior  fellow,  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.,  and  became  senior  follow  in  1668.  He  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Barrow  as  Lucasian  )Nrofessor  of  mathematics  in 
1669. 

The  raging  of  the  plague,  in  1665-6.  induced  Newton  to 
Quit  Cambridge  and  retire  to  Woolsthorpe.  Hers  it  was 
that  he  began  to  reflect  mok^  oarticularly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  force  by  which  bodies  at  the  earth's  surfoice  are  drawn 
towards  its  centre,  and  to  conjecture  that  the  same  force 
might  possibly  extend  to  the  moon,  and  there  be  of  sutficieot 
intensity  to  counteract  the  centrifbgal  force  of  that  satellite, 
and  thereby  retain  it  fn  its  orbit  about  the  earth.  To  com- 
pare this  hypothesis  with  observation,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  law  according  to  which  the  intensity  of  such 
a  force  would  vary  with  the  distance  from  the  earth's  centre; 
for  although  no  sensible  variation  can  be  detected  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  direct  observation,  namely,  the  summit 
of  the  highest  mountains  or  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
mines,  it  was  reasonable  to  presume  that  some  variation 
Would  be  apnreciable  at  the  aistance  of  the  moon,  and  in 
such  case  only  could  the  force  be  just  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  centrifu^l  tendency  of  the  revolving  satellite.  To 
a'  mind  so  habituated  to  generalise,  it  was  a  natural  ex- 
tension of  his  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  the  same  kind  of 
fbrce  Which  incessantly  deflecu  the  moon  Irom  a  rectilinear 
path  might  likewise  act  upon  the  planets  so  as  to  retain 
them  in  their  orbits  about  the  sun.  Now  the  assumptieii 
of  an  attractive  force  emanating  from  the  sun  was  at  this 
time  far  from  being  a  novelty,  and  it  had  even  been  as* 
serted  by  Bouillaud  that  if  such  a  force  really  existed^ 
its  intensity  would  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  tiie 
dtsiance  ftom  the  attracting  body ;  but  neither  Bouillaud 
nor  those  who  entertained  similar  oj^nions  had  given  any 
proof,  either  empirically  or  otherwise,  of  what  they  fam 
asserted ;  and  certainly  none  appear  to  have  attempted  to  ea^ 
tabiish  that  the  forces  which  retain  the  planets  in  their  orba 
Were  identioal,  as  to  their  nature,  with  that  which  draws  a 
stone,  when  let  fall,  to  the  surfoca  of  the  earth.  Newton 
i^Wed  tMtt  ^etsW4f  tiMittVvmiqiMceorthediataiiooia 
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tbfit  which  really  e^sU  in  nuture ;  and  fttrtbet,  that  this  law 
was  a  Deces3ary  consequence  of  the  ^nalosy  already  discovered 
by  Kepler  between  the  periodic  limes  ana  the  mean  distances 
of  the  planets.  The  following  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  line 
of  reasoning  by  which  Newton  arrived  aj;  this  result.  The 
intensity  of  the  force,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  which 
counteracts  the  cen^nfugal  force  of  a  planets  is  proportional 
to  the  versed  sin^  of  the  arc  described  in  a  given  time ;  so 
that  if  the  time  be  small,  the  force  will  be  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  arc  divided  by  the  planet*s  mean  distance, 
or  to  the  square  of  the  linear  velocity  by  the  distance.  If 
therefore  for  the  velocity  we  substitute  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
distance  to  the  periodic  time,  which  is  proportional  to  it, 
we  shall  Und  that  the  force  variea  as  the  distance  by  the 
square  of  the  periodic  time,  that  19^  hv  Kepler's  law,  as  the 
distance  by  the  cube  of  the  flbUn<^e,  tKat  it,  inversely  aa  the 
square  of  the  distance.  Having  thus  ei^tablLshed  the  law 
wnereby  the  planets  gravitate?  towards  the  sun,  he  proceeded 
to  ei^amine  whether  ttie  sami^  law  regulated  the  i^ruvitation 
of  the  moon  towards  the  t^rth.  At  tbU  point  it  k  Ihat 
Newton's  reasoning  first  rests  upon  conjec(ure>  namely,  <hat 
the  force  manifested  at  the  i^ai-Hj'^  ftajfai'j  hi  t)j@  f^ll  tf  a 
stone,  is  identical  with  that  which  is  oonstantlj  deflecting 
the  moon  towards  the  pentre  of  tlie  earth,  and  that  the  law 
of  its  variation  was  ^h§  same  aa  that  which  he  had  deter- 
mined for  the  planets.  If  si^b  wpre  the  case^  the  distance 
fallen  through  by  the  moon  in  one  second  of  time  ought 
to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  distance  fallen  throush  by  a 
body  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  one  second,  which  the 
square  of  the  earth's  radius  bears  to  the  square  of  the  moon*s 
mean  distance.  The  iepgtb  of  (be  earth's  radius,  which, 
entered  as  ^'  necessary  element  in  the  verification  of  his 
conjecture,  was  at  that  time  very  imperfectly  known  (a 
degree  of  latitude  being  estimated  at  only  60  miles  instead 
of  69^  mileSf  its  more  correct  lepgth) ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  result  of  bis  calculation  indicated  a 
force  at  the  distance  of  the  moo|>  greater,  by  nearly  one-sixth, 
than  that  deduced  from  direct  observation.  This  difierence, 
w;hich  many  would  have  considered  sufficiently  small  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis,  was  regarded 
by  Newton  rather  as  a  direct  refutation  of  its  truth.  He 
therefore  laid  aside  further  consideration  of  the  subject, 
suspecting,  says  Whiston  (*  Memoirs '  of  himself),  that  some 
unknown  cause,  perhaps  similar  to  the  vortices  of  Descartes, 
modified,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  law  which  he  had 
satisfactorily  established  with  regard  to  the  planets. 

In  1666,  the  plague  having  subsided,  he  returned  tp 
Cambridge,  but  without  mentioning  to  any  of  his  friends 
the  interesting  inquiry  which,  during  his  absence,  had  oc- 
cupied so  much  of  his  attention.  In  this  way  the  discarded 
hypothesis  lay  dormant  for  sixteen  years.  In  1662,  when 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  ^yal  Society,  he  casually 
]jeard  of  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  which 
had  been  executei)  by  Picard  three  years  before.  Having; 
taken  a  note  of  the  resi^lji^  and  thepce  deduced  the  length 
of  the  earth's  radius,  he  resumed  his  former  calculation ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  work,  observing  that  the  conclusion 
he  had  formerly  anticipat^d  was  about  to  be  realised,  his 
ardour  is  said  to  have  brought  on  a  state  of  excitement  and 
nervous  i|:rjtabilit^  which  precluded  his  f^rther  progress,  so 
that  the  completion  of  the  calculation  was  confided  to  a 
friend.  The  follow ipe  year  he  transmitted  to  London  a 
lew  propositions  on  the  n^tiop  of  bodies  aicted  on  by  cen- 
tripetal fbrceS;  which  were  shortly  after  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  constitute  the  leading  propositions 
of  the  '  Principia.'  The  n^pusqrint  of  this  work,  entitled 
'  Philosophise  Naturalis  pnncipia  Mathem^tica,'  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Vincent  in  1686.  Its 
perusal  gave  rise  to  many  remarks  from  Dr.  Hooke  respect- 
ing the  deduction  of  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  or  the 
distance  from  the  second  law  of  Kepler,  to  which  he  laid 
claim.  Hooke's  pretensions  upon  ibis  head  were  never 
made  out ;  and  from  the  known  mediocritv  of  his  mathe- 
matical attainments,  as  well  as  his  jg/sneral  disposition  to 
appropriate  every  new  discovery  to  himself,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  very  doubtful.  Newton  however  having  apparently 
replied  to  his  ^marks  with  more  warmth  than  discretion,  he 
(Newton)  afterwards  expx;essed  a  willingness  to  compromise 
the  dispute  by  the  insertion  of  a  scholium  (lib.  i.,  prop,  iv., 
cor.  6),  wherein  the  controverted  deduction  is  attributed 
independently  to  Sir  Christopher  Wr/^n.  Hooke,  and  Halley. 
The  printizug  of  the  *  Principia  *  was  superintended  by  Dr. 
H^ley,  ^nd  the  wfpwxi^  4e)&^y,c4  by  th»  ^ya}  S(¥ueit/^ 


It  appeared  in  1687,  London,  4to.    For  an  account  of  this 
memorable  work,  the  reader  is  reforred  to  Principia. 

The  theory  of  universal  gravitation  advanced  by  Newton, 
wherein  each  particle  of  matter  is  supposed  to  attract  all  other 
matter  in  the  direct  proportion  of  its  mass,  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  is,  from  its  nature,  insusceptible 
of  direct  demonstration,  and  could  only  be  establi}»hed  ity 
showing  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  in  no  instance 
opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
the  explanation  of  those  phenomena.  Newton  did  much 
towards  this ;  but  the  completion  of  the  proof  required  the 
labours  of  many  succeeding  mathematicians  an4  astrono- 
mers, and  this  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  quali- 
fied reception  which  the  theory  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
Huyghens,  who,  though  be  acknowledged  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  the  masses  of  matter,  refused  his  assent  to 
the  assumed  attraction  between  their  ultimate  particles. 
The  opposition  to  the  theory  made  by  Leibnitz,  the  erro- 
neous and  unphilosophical  principles  whit'h  he  endeavoured 
to  substitute  in  its  stead,  and  the  m^&nness  with  which  he 
sought  to  injure  the  reputation  of  Newton  by  desi|a;nating 
the  theory  subversive  of  true  religion,  are  equally  prt^judicia! 
to  his  scientific  and  morsH  fame.  The  long  interval  that 
elapsed  before  the  writings  of  Newton  began  to  be  generally 
unaerstood  and  his  doctrines  appreciated,  is  attributable 
exclusively,  as  regards  England,  to  their  inherent  abstruse- 
ness.  On  the  Continent  they  had  further  to  contend  with 
established  pr^udiqes  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Des- 
cartes. 

The  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  less  re* 
markable  for  its  optical  discoveries  than  for  the  zeal  with 
which  the  physical  sciences  generally  were  prosecuted.  The 
proportionality  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction,  which  furnishes  an  easy  explanation  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  simple  refraction  of  homogene- 
ous light,  had  been  discovered,  and  the  discovery  attributed 
to  Descartes,  though  now  known,  on  the  authority  of  Vos- 
sius  and  Huyghens,  to  have  been  due  to  Snell,  a  Dutch 
physician,  who  died  in  1626.  From  this  law  Descartes  bad 
been  able  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  refracting  tele<<cope» 
but  had  fallen  into  error  by  attributing  the  defects  of  such 
instruments  solely  to  the  splierical  aberration  of  the  lenses 
employed  in  their  construction.  Had  such  been  the  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  aberration  might  have 
been  removed  by  merely  varying  the  form  of  the  lenticular 
surface.  Descartes  accordingly,  in  his  '  Dioptrice.'  pub- 
lished in  1629,  and  James  Gregory,  in  his  '  Optica  Fro- 
roota,'  published  in  1663,  had  investigated  the  forms  which 
they  believed  it  would  be  necessary  and  sufficient  to  give  to 
the  lenses,  in  order  that  parallel  rays  transmitted  through 
them  should  converge  to  a  point  or  focus  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  The  aberration  of  sphericity  was  however  but  a 
trifling  impediment  to  the  perfection  of  dioptrical  instru- 
ments, compared  with  what  is  now  designated  chromatio 
aberration,  or  the  aberration  of  refrangibility,  which  arises 
from  the  then  undiscovered  fact  that  light  is  not  a  homoge- 
neous substance,  but  composed  of  rays,  some  of  which  are 
more  susceptible  of  refraction  than  others.  In  the  year 
1666  we  learn  (*  Letter  of  Newton  to  Oldenburg,*  Phil. 
Trans.)  that  Newton,  in  common  with  many  other  philoso- 
phers at  that  time,  occupied  himself  in  the  attempt  to  grind 
object-glasses  in  conformity  with  tJie  precepts  of  Descartes 
and  Gregory,  and  while  thus  occupied  he  seems  to  have 
conjectured  that  tlie  defects  of  refraaing  telescopes  might 
arise  from  some  other  cause  than  that  which  had  hitherto 
been  exclusively  assigned.  Either  this  conjecture  or  acci- 
dent led  him  to  consider  the  phenomenon  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  (vol.  ix.,  p.  20),  which  was  then  well  known  to 
philosophers,  although  it  had  been  explained  by  none.  In 
doing  so  he  remarked  that  the  angle  subtended  at  the  aper- 
ture of  his  shutter  by  the  length  of  the  spectrum  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  subtended  by  the  sun's  diameter, 
though,  according  iq  the  received  law  of  refraction,  these 
angles  ought  to  have  been  sensibly  eqnah  After  modifying 
the  experiment  in  varinus  ways,  and  assuring^himself  that 
this  discrepance  did  not  arise  from  any  irregularity  in  his 
prism,  the  thought  fortunately  suggested  \U>e\f  of  trying 
the  separate  effect  of  the  prism  upon  eacli  of  the  coloured 
lights  of  the  spectrum.  Ajccordingly,  having  transmitted 
them  succe'Ssively  through  a  second  pi  ism  at  tlie  same 
angle  of  incidence,  he  found  — |,  that  the  colour  was  in  no 
degree  afiected  by  this  second  refraction ;  2,  that  the  spec 
jti'^o^  (Qfim^'  by  ^4ch  cojo^r  occupied  a  di«tiji/&t  position  on 
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tbe  scredD,  d6  that  the  deviation  from  the  direction  of  the 
primitive  ray  was  diflferent  in  all,  being  greatest  in  the 
violet  and  least  in  the  red.  He  therefore  came  to  the  im- 
portant conclusion '  that  light  was  not  homogeneous,  but 
composed  of  rays,  some  of  which  were  more  reflrangible  than 
others.'  This  discovery  must  have  been  made  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  Wallis's  optical  lectures,  which  appeared 
in  1669,  for  otherwise  it  is  improbable  that  Newton,  to 
whom  the  revisal  of  the  MS.  was  confided,  and  who  receives 
the  author's  acknowledgements  for  having  'corrected  se- 
veral oversights,  and  made  some  important  corrections,' 
would  have  permitted  his  friend  to  promulgate  views  so 
erroneous. 

In  the  above  year  however  Newton  began  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  optics  at  Cambridge,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  white  light  formed  part  of  the  course.  Seeking  the 
complete  development  of  the  consequences  of  his  discovery, 
'  he  was  conducted,'  says  M.  Biot, '  to  a  multitude  of  ob- 
servations no  less  admirable  for  their  novelty  and  importance, 
than  for  the  sagacity,  address,  and  method  with  which  he 
contrived,  executed,  and  linked  them  one  with  the  other. 
He  thence  composed  his  sjrstem  of  optics,  wherein  the  fun- 
damental properties  of  light  were  for  the  first  time  unveiled 
and  established,  and  classed  according  to  pure  experience 
alone,  without  the  slightest  intermixture  of  hypothesis ;  a 
method  of  procedure  which  was  then  as  surprising  and  as 
little  heard  of  as  the  properties  themselves:.... both  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  were  at  this  time  so  mixed  up 
with  mere  opinions,  that  few  persons  were  capable  of  dia- 
criminating  between  a  vague  conjecture  and  a  precise  idea, 
between  a  physical  hypothesis  and  a  law  of  nature  rigour- 
ouslv  demonstrated.' 

Although  Newton  had  been  thus  successful  in  his  optical 
inquiries,  and  had  detected  the  principal  source  of  indis- 
tinctness in  retracting  telescopes,  he  not  only  did  not  see 
how  this  indistinctness  might  be  removed,  but  even  desig- 
nated all  attempt  as  'desperate' (Op/tcf,  lib.  i.,  prop.  7); 
and  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  discovery  of 
the  achromatic  telescope  may  be  attributed  to  the  unme- 
rited reliance  which  in  this  instance  was  placed  in  his  deci- 
sion. He  regarded  as  a  self-evident  truth,  which  it  there- 
fore needed  neither  reason  nor  observation  to  confirm,  that 
the  spectra  formed  by  different  refractkig  media  were 
always  of  equal  length  whenever  the  refraction  of  the  mean 
ray  was  the  same ;  in  other  words,  that  the  dispersive 
powers  of  different  media  were  the  same  where  their  in- 
dices of  refraction  corresponding  to  the  mean  ray  were 
equal ;  and  although  the  fact  was  controverted  by  some  of 
the  more  respectable  continental  philosopl^rs  who  assailed 
his  doctrines,  the  circumstance  appears  to  have  neither 
shaken  his  belief^  nor  to  have  suggested  the  propriety  of 
convincing  his  opponents  by  an  appeal  to  experiment.  An 
apparent  analogy  also  between  the  lengths  of  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum  and  the  divisions  of  the  harmonic  chord,  led 
him  to  suppose  that  the  refractive  indices  of  any  medium  cor- 
responding to  the  different  coloured  rays  might  be  deduced 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  index  of  refraction  corresponding 
to  the  mean.  Had  he  happened  to  have  repeated  his  experi- 
ments with  different  refracting  substances,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  recognise  the  difference  of  their  dispersive 
powers  even  when  the  refraction  of  the  mean  ray  is  the  same. 
Many  of  his  experiments  he  did  repeat  with  a  prism  of 
water,  but  in  this  instance  he  mixed  with  the  water  'a  little 
sugar  of  lead*  (Brewster),  his  object  being  merely  to  in- 
crease the  refractive  power  of  the  water ;  but  he  thereby 
unknowingly  also  increased  its  dispersive  power,  and  pro- 
bably rendered  it  sensibly  equal  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
glass  prism  previously  employed.  By  these  mistakes  he 
was  induced  to  forego  all  attempts  to  perfect  the  refracting 
telescope,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  construction  of 
reflecting  telescopes  on  the  principles  pointed  out  by  James 
Gregory,  in  his  '  Optica  Promota.' 

In  1668-9  he  had  succeeded;  and  in  1671  he  executed  a 
second  telescope  '  with  his  own  hands,*  which  is  still  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Roval  Society.  For 
the  investigations  of  Newton  relative  to  the  odours  of  thin 
transparent  substances  the  reader  is  referred  to  Thin 
Plates.  It  was  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  such  substances,  and  the  partial  reflexion  and  transmission 
of  light  incident  upon  diaphanous  surfaces,  that  Newton 
devised  his  theory  of 'fiU  of  easy  reflexion  and  transmission.' 

g.iOHT.]    Speaking  of  Newton*s  theory  of  colour.  Sir  John 
owchel  remarks^ '  It  is  a  theory  of  wtraordina^  bQldaesa 


and  subtlety,  in  which  ereat  difficulties  are  evaded  by  eU- 
gant  refinementa,  and  the  appeal  to  our  ignorance  on  some 
points  is  so  dexterously  backed  by  the  weight  of  our  know- 
ledge on  others,  as  to  silence  if  not  refute  objections 
which  at  first  sight  appear  conclusive  against  it.'  {.Encyc 
Mettvp^  art. '  Light') 

In  1672  Newton  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1 675  he  received  a  dispensation  from  Charles  II.  to  con- 
tinue in  his  fellowship  without  taking  orders.  About  the 
year  1687  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  against  the 
attacks  of  James  II.  In  1688  he  took  his  seat  in  parliament 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  universi^^  and  was  re- 
sident in  London  until  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which 
took  place  the  following  year.  He  was  again  returned  in 
1703,  but  lost  his  election  in  1705.  On  no  occasion  does 
he  appear  to  have  taken  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  house.  Prior  to  the  year  1 695,  when  be  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  mint,  with  a  salary  of  from  500/.  to  600/.  per 
annum,  his  pecuniary  circumstances  are  said  to  have  been 
rather  straigntened,  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  own 
expectations,  his  friends  seem  to  have  reckoned  upon  some 
token  of  liberality  from  Charles  II.  and  his  successor.  The 
profligate  reign  of  the  former,  and  the  opposition  which 
Newton  had  given  to  the  wishes  of  James,  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  their  expectations  having  been  disappointed.  Hts 
sole  income  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  his  Luca- 
sian  professorship,  and  fh>m  the  produce  of  the  manor  of 
Woofsthorpe,  the  amount  of  which,  though  aided  by  habits 
remarkably  temperate  and  abstemious,  ill  accorded  with  the 
natural  generosity  of  his  disposition  and  the  frequent  occa- 
sions which  he  probably  had  of  relieving  the  necessities  of 
his  poorer  relations.  His  fellowship  however  must  have 
been  an  additional  source  of  income,  though  we  find  no 
mention  of  its  amount,  ai>d  the  notion  of  his  having  been  in 
narrow  circumstances  most  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Society  there  is  entered 
an  order  in  council,  dated  January  28,  1674-5,  whereby  he 
is  excused  from  making  the  customary  payment  of  one  shil- 
hng  a  week  '  on  account  of  his  low  circumstances,  as  he 
represented.'  (Birch,  Hut,  qf  Royal  Society,  iiu,  p.  179.) 
Four  years  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  warden  of  the 
mint,  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  that  establish- 
ment with  a  salary  of  from  1200/.  to  1500/.,  and  at  his  death 
bis  personal  estate  was  valued  at  32,000/. 

About  the  year  1676,  Leibnitz  having  heard  of  many  new 
results  obtained  by  Newton  by  means  of  an  infinite  series 
(the  Binomial  Theorem),  he  expressed  to  Oldenbuiig  his 
wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  This  led  to  a  corre- 
spondence between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  wherein  the 
former  also  communicated  many  beautiful  theorems  on  the 
quadrature,  rectification,  &c.  of  curves,  to  which  he  had 
been  led  by  the  aid  of  his  method  of  fluxions,  but  at  the 
same  time  withheld  all  information  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  method  except  in  the  form  of  anagrams,  which 
were  very  unlikely  to  be  deciphered.  The  letters  of  Leib- 
nitz in  replv  showed  that  he  was  already  in  possession  of  a 
method  analogous  to  that  effluxions,  and  equally  extensive 
in  its  applicability.  An  account  of  the  dispute  which  after- 
wards arose  between  the  English  and  foreign  mathema- 
ticians, relative  to  the  claims  of  Leibnitz  as  an  independent 
inventor  of  the  calculus,  and  the  part  which  Newton  him- 
self took  in  the  controversy,  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Fluxions  (vol  x.,  pp.  331-2),  and  in  Cowsrcium  Epis- 
TOLicuM  (vol.  vii.,  p.  399). 

The  five  years  preceding  Newton*s  appointment  to  the 
wardenship  of  the  mint  were  passed  chiefly  at  Cambridge. 
During  parts  of  the  years  1692  and  1693  he  suffered  under 
temporary  mental  aberration,  although  it  was  between  De- 
cember, 1692,  and  February,  1693,  that  he  wrote  bis  four 
celebrated  letters  on  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  at  the  ex- 
press request  of  Dr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  van  Swinden,  while  examining  the  MSS.  and  auto* 
graph  letters  of  Huyghens,  met  with  a  small  journal  in  the 
hand-writitig  of  the  latt«r.  It  is  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  Leyden,  and  contains  the  following  note,  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Van  Swinden  to  M.Biot,  and  first  published 
by  the  latter  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle.*  '  29th  May, 
1694.  Mr.  Colin,  a  Scotchman,  informs  me  that  the  illus- 
trious geometer  Isaac  Newton  has  been  insane  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  either  iVom  excess  of  studv,  or  from  the 
grief  occasioned  by  the  destruotioh  of  his  chemical  labo- 
ratory, toge^h^r  irm  many  important  HSS.,  by  fire.    Mr 
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Colin  adds,  that  when  he  came  to  the  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bridge, hii  conversation  indicating  an  alienation  of  mind,  be 
was  immediately  taken  care  of  by  his  friends,  confined  to 
bis  room,  and  remedies  applied,  by  means  of  which  he  has 
now  so  far  recovered  as  to  again  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
Principia.*     Huyghens    having  mentioned    this    circum- 
stance to  Leibnitx,  the  latter,  in  his  reply,  dated  23rd  June, 
1694,  expresses  his  gladness  at  receiving  the  account  of 
Newton's  convalescence  at  the  same  time  that  he  received 
that  of  his  illness,  and  adds,  *  It  is  to  men  like  you  and  him. 
Sir,  that  I  wish  a  long  life.'    Sir  David  Brewster  has  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  determine  how  for  the  foregoing 
statenoent  is  consistent  with  fkct,  and  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  light  many  interesting  documents  which  bear 
immediately  upon  this  and  other  points.    Among  these  is  a 
manuscript  diarv  of  Mr.  Pryme,  a  student  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  time  that  Newton  was  fellow  of  Trinity,  which  manu- 
script is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  collateral  descendant 
George  Pryme,  Esq.,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Cam- 
bridge.   It  commences  in  the  vear  1685,  and  under  3rd 
February,  1692,  the  writer  mentions  having  that  day  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  Newton's  MSS.  on  the  theory  of  co- 
lours, '  established  upon  thousands  of  experiments  which 
he  had  been  twenty  years  of  making,  and  which  had  cost 
him  many  hundred  of  pounds,'  and  he  eoes  on  to  say  that 
it  took  place  on  a  winter's  morning  while  Newton  was  at 
chapel,  adding  that  'when  Newton  had  come  back  and 
seen  what  was  done,  every  one  thought  he  would  have  run 
mad ;  he  was  so  troublea  thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself 
for  a  month  after.'    Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that 
Newton  left  in  his  study  a  fkvourite  dog,  which  overturned 
a  lighted  taper  upon  his  papers,  and  on  his  return,  finding 
the  extent  of  his  loss,  he  exclaimed,  'Oh,  Diamond,  Dia- 
mond, little  do  you  know  the  mischief  you  have  done  me !' 
The  above  extract  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pryme,  while  it  in 
some  degree  corroborates  the  statement  in  the  Journal  of 
Huyghens,  seems  to  show  that  the  indisposition  of  Newton 
was  neither  so  intense  nor  of  so  long  continuance  as  has 
been  supposed,  and  that  '  insanity'  was  inapplicable  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word,  although  there  certainly  existed 
some  doubt  as  to  what  state  of  mind   he  was  really  in. 
This  view  is  supported  by  letters   in  the  hand-writing 
of  Newton,  of  Mr.  Pepys  (secretary  of  the  Admiralty), 
and   of  Mr.    MtlUngton    (of  Magdalen    College,    Cam- 
bridge), which  have  also  been  published  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of   Lord 
Braybroke.    Among  these  is  the  following  from  Newton 
to  Pepys.  excusing  himself  from  fulfilling  a  promise  he  had 
niade  to  see  the  latter  when  next  in  London.    Pepys  enter- 
tained a  very  high  esteem  of  Newton,  and  appears  to  have 
been  very  anxious  for  his  health  and  longevity.    *  Septem- 
ber 13,  1693.    Sir,— Some  time  after  Mr.  Millington  had 
delivered  your  message,  he  pressed  me  to  see  you  the  next 
time  I  went  to  London.    I  was  averse ;  but  upon  his  press- 
ing consented,  before  I  considered  what  I  did,  for  I  am  ex- 
tremely troubled  with  the  embroilment  I  am  in,  and  have 
neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth,  nor  have  my 
fermer  consistency  of  mind.    I  never  designed  to  get  any- 
thing by  ^our  interest,  nor  by  King  James's  favour,  but  am 
now  sensible  that  I  must  withdraw  fVom  your  acquaintance, 
and  see  neither  you  nor  the  rest  of  my  friends  any  more,  if 
I  may  but  leave  them  quietly,  &c.,— Isaac  Newton.'    The 
wording  of  this  letter  excited  in  Mr.  Pepys  the  suspicion 
that  Newton  was  suffering  from  'discomposure  of  head  or 
mind,  or  both,'  and  he  in  consequence  addressed  himself 

for  explanation  to  Millington,  who  in  reply  says,  ' 

he  (Newton)  told  roe  of  his  own  accord  that  he  had  writt 
to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  he  was  much  concerned ; 
added  that  it  was  a  distemper  that  much  seized  his  mind, 
which  be  desired  I  would  represent  to  you  and  beg  your 
pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed  he  should  be  so  rude 
to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath  so  great  an  honour.  He  is 
now  very  well,  and  though  I  fear  he  is  under  some  degree 
of  melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it 
has  at  all  touched  bis  understanding,  and  I  hope  never  will.' 
While  labouring  under  the  same  melancholy  and  nervous 
affection,  he  had  characterised  the  writings  of  Locke  as  im- 
moral, and  designated  their  author  a  Hobbist.  In  a  letter 
to  Locke,  dated  *  At  the  Bull  in  Shoreditch,  September  16, 
1693,'  he  says,  'Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to 
embroil  me  with  women,  I  was  so  much  affected  by  it,  that 
when  one  told  me  you  were  sickly  and  would  not  live,  I  an- 
•wered,  "'twere  better  if  yott  were  dead,"'  He  then  asks 
P.  C.  No.  1002, 


forgiveness  for  this  unchariUbleness,  and  for  the  ill  opinion 
he  had  entertained  of  his  writings,  and  concludes,  *I  beg 
your  pardon  also  for  saying  or  thinking  that  there  was  a  de» 
sign  to  sell  me  an  office,  and  am  your  most  humble  and  un- 
fortunate servant,  Is.  Newton.'  In  1694  he  appears  to  have 
recovered  his  former  tranquillity  and  strength  of  mind ;  for 
in  that  year  we  find  him  actively  occupied  in  testing  his 
lunar  theory  by  the  observations  of  Flamsieed,  with  whom 
he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  most  intimate  t«rms     The 

auarrel  which  subsequently  took  place  between  Newton  and 
ae  astronomer  royal  is  noticed  under  Flamstbsd. 
In  1699  Newton  was  chosen  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris;  in  1703  he  was  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  office  he  was  annually 
re-elected  till  his  death ;  and  in  1 705  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Anne.    In  1722  he  became  subject  to  a  disorder  of 
the  bladder,  accompanied  with  cough  and  gout.    He  pre- 
sided for  the  last  time  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1727,  and  died  at  Kensington  on  the  20th  of 
March  following,  in  the  eighly-fifih  year  of  his  age.     His 
body  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  funeral  being 
attended  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.    In  1731  a  magnificent  monument,  de- 
signed by  Kent  and  sculptured  by  R>sbrack,  was  erected 
in  the  abbey  at  the  expense  of  his  relatives.     It  is  situated 
immediately  behind  the  organ,  and  bears  an  appropriate  in- 
scription ending  with  *  SiM  gratulent  ;r  mortales  tale  tan- 
tumque  exstitisse  humani  generis  decus.'    It  \^  not  true 
that  the  binomial  theorem  is  also  engraven  upon  it,  though 
it  is  so  stated  under  'Binomial  Theorem.*  on  the  authority 
of  several  writers.    The  same  year  a  medal  was  struck  at 
the  Tower,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  Newton,  with 
the  motto  '  Felix  cognoscere  causes  ;*  and  on  the  reverse 
a  personification  of  the  mathematital  sciences.    In  1755  a 
full-length  statue,  by  Roubilliac,  was  erected  in  Trinity  Col 
lege  chapel,  bearing  the  word  Newtonus  with  the  inscription 
from  Lucretius, '  Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit.' 
There  is  also  a  bust  of  Newton  in  Trinity  College  libi-aiy. 
by  the  same  sculptor.     Besides  these  memorials  of  Newton 
there  exist  several  portraits  of  him  by  Vanderbank.  Ruis,  Sir 
Grodfirev  Kneller,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely :  the  last  was  taken 
when  Newton  was  a  B.A.    The  manor-house  of  Wuols- 
thorpe,  recently  visited  by  the  writer,  is  built  of  stone,  and 
seated  in  a  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Witham.     It 
was  repaired  in  1798  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  late  proprietor,  by 
whom  also  a  marble  tablet  was  placed  over  the  mantelpiece 
of  the  room  in  which  Newton  was  born.     It  bears  the  in- 
scription, •  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  son  of  Isaac  Newton,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  was  bom  in  this  room  on  the 
25th  of  Deoember,  1642.'    At  foot  are  the  lines  from  Pope, 

*  Natnre  and  Datnre*s  laws  lay  bid  in  ni|{ht ; 
God  said, "  Let  Newton  be/'^  and  all  wa»  light.* 

In  a  room  on  the  same  floor  is  preserved  his  oaken  study, 
converted  by  the  present  occupant  into  a  lumber  closet. 
The  two  dials  engraved  upon  the  southern  wall  are  still 
very  distinct,  but  the  styles  of  both  are  wanting.  The  larger 
dial  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  celebrated  apple 
tree,  the  fell  of  one  of  the  apples  of  which  is  said  by  Pem 
berton  to  have  turned  the  thoughts  of  Newton  to  the  sub- 
ject of  gravitation,  was  thrown  down  by  the  wind  about 
five  years  since.  A  drawing  has  been  preserved  of  it  in  its 
prostrate  position,  and  another  tree  grafted  on  its  stock. 

In  his  person  Newton  was  shor^  but  well  set,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulence.  His  hair  was  abundant,  and  white  as 
silver,  without  baldness.  His  eye  was  bright  and  penetrat 
ing  till  within  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life ;  but  his 
countenance,  though  thoughtful,  seldom  excited  much  ex- 
pectation in  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown.  In  his  con- 
versation there  appears  to  have  been  little  either  very 
remarkable  or  agreeable ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Pemberton  that '  neither  his  age  nor  his  universal  reputa- 
tion had  rendered  him  stiff  in  opinion,  or  in  any  degree 
elated.'  Ascribing  whatever  he  had  accomplished  to  the 
effect  of  patient  and  continuous  thought  rather  than  to  any 
peculiar  genius  with  which  nature  nad  endowed  him,  he 
looked  upon  himself  and  his  labours  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  both  he  and  they  were  regarded  by 
mankind.  '  I  know  not,*  he  remarked,  a  short  time  before 
his  death, '  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world ;  but  to  myself 
I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a 
smoother  pebble  or  ft  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whihit^ 
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the  i^reat  ocean  of  iruih  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.' 
(Turner's  Collections  relative  to  t/ie  Town  of  Qraniham,) 
But  while  he  thus  contrasted  the  littleness  of  human 
knowledge  with  the  extent  of  human  ignorance,  he  was 
fvkWy  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  own  labours, 
when  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, and  evinced  a  natural  readiness  to  assert 
and  vindicate  his  rights  whenever  occasion  might  require. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that,  by  an  earlier  publication  of  his 
discoveries,  he  had  adopted  the  most  eligible  mode  of  esta- 
blishing tlie  undoubted  priority  of  his  claim.  Such  a  coarse, 
by  changinj^  the  current  of  events,  would  have  left  him  less 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  disregarded  the  claims  of 
others,  or  of  having  suffered  their  reputations  to  be  preju- 
diced by  his  silent  acquiescence  in  the  acta  of  his  colleagues. 
To  judge  of  Newton  from  the  life  of  him  recently  published 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  we  could  only  infer  that  his  moral 
chaiacJer  had  buHered  from  no  one  instance  of  human  in- 
firmity, and  that  every  action  bad  been  dictated  by  feelings 
of  benevolence  and  the  love  of  truth.  These  were  indeed 
the  general  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated.  The  unre- 
futed  disingenuousness  of  his  behaviour  towards  Leibnitz, 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  calculus,  and  the  yet  more 
discreditable  part  which  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  Flam- 
steed  by  the  Royal  Society,  are  exceptions.  Sir  David 
Brewster  considers  Leibnitz  to  have  been  the  only  aggres- 
siir,  Newton  the  only  sufferer.  The  MS.  autobiography  of 
Flamsteed  was  not  discovered  by  Mr.  Baily  till  the  year 
following  that  in  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  published  his  life 
of  Newton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Newton,  in  the 
order  of  publication : — 

1.  •  Principia.*  1687,  Lond.,  4to. ;  1 713.  Camb.,  4to.,  edited 
by  Cotes;  1726,  Lond.,  4ta,  edited  by  Pemberton;  1730, 
Lond.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Donick;  1729,  Lond.,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Englished  by  Motte.  Besides  these,  several 
editions  have  been  published  on  the  Continent.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  MAI.  Le  Seur  et  Jacquier,  1739-42,  Oenev., 
4  vols.  4to.,  comprising  a  valuable  running  commentary  on 
the  text,  and  generally  known  as  the 'Jesuits*  edition.'  The 
same,  1760,  Colon.  Allobrog.;  the  same,  1822,  Glasgow,  4 
vols.  8vo.,  edited  by  Wright.    (Horsley,  torn.  ii.  and  lii.) 

2.  'Optics,'  Lond.,  1704,  4to.  To  the  first  edition,  writ* 
ten  in  English,  were  appended  two  Latin  treatises,  viz. 
*De  Quadratura  Curvarum,'  containing  an  exposition  of  his 
method  of  fluxions ;  and  *  Enumeratio  Linearum  tertii  Or- 
dinis,'  containing  an  elegant  classification  of  seventy-two 
curves  of  the  third  order,  with  an  account  of  their  properties, 
but  without  any  information  as  to  the  methoa  whereby 
those  properties  had  been  investigated.  These  treatises* 
which  had  little  connection  with  the  principal  work,  were 
omitted  in  the  subsequent  editions.  A  Latin  translation  of 
the  *  Optics/  by  Dr.  Clarke,  appeared  in  1 706,  Lond.,  4to., 
for  which  Newton  presented  the  doctor  with  600/.  The 
other  editions  are,  in  EngUsh,  Lond.,  1714,  1721,  1730;  in 
I^tin,  Lond.,  1719,  1721,  1728,  Lausanne,  1740,  Padua, 
1 773.    (Horsley,  tomes  i.  and  iv.) 

3.  •Arithmeiica  Universalis,'  1707,  Camb.,  8vo.,  com- 
prising the  aljjebraical  lectures  delivered  by  Newton  at  tho 
university,  pnnted  under  the  inspection  of  Whiston,  and, 
according  to  some  authorities,  without  the  author's  consent. 
Translated  by  Raphson,  1 728,  Lond.,  8vo.  There  are  several 
later  editions,  both  English  and  foreign.  That  by  Castillon, 
Amst.,  1760.  is  in  2  vols.  4to.     (Horsley,  torn,  i.) 

4.  *  Analysis  per  Equationes  Numer'o  Terminorum  Infl* 
nitas,'  1711,  Lond.,  4to.  Translated  by  Stewart,  4to.,  Lond., 
1 745.  This  work  was  written  by  Newton,  about  the  year 
1672,  and  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Kinckhuysen's 
'Algebra,' of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  publish  a  t>€W 
edition.  Motives  now  unknown  induced  him  to  abandon 
this  design.     ( Horsley,  tome  i.) 

5.  *  Methodus  Difi*erentialis,'  a  small  tract  on  interpola- 
tion.    (Horsley,  tome  i.) 

6.  *Do  Mundi  Systemate,'  1728,  Lond.,  4to.  Tliis  i«  a 
popular  account  af  the  truths  contained  in  the  third  book  of 
tho  *  Principla.'  An  English  translation  from  the  original 
MS.  had  been  published  the  previous  year  in  8vo.  There 
are  later  f/ditions.    (Horsley,  tome  iii.) 

7.  *TKe  Chronology  of  Antient  Kingdoms  amended:  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Chronicle  from  the  first  memory  of 
things  in  Europe  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander 
the  Great,'  1728.  Lond.,  4to.  It  had  been  surreptitiously 
translated  and  published  at  Paris,  in  1 725,    The  reader  will 


find  an  able  review  of  this  work,  hj  M.  Daunon,  appended 

to  Biot's  Life  of  Newton  in  the  •  Biographie  Universelle,' 

tome  xxi.,  pp.  180-6.    (Horsley,  tome  v.) 
8.  'Table of  Assays,'  printed  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  'Tables.' 
9. '  Optical  Lectures,^  1 728,  Lorid.,  8vo.,  comprising  those 

delivered  in  the  years  1669-70-7L    Translated  intoLatin, 

1729,  Lond.,  4to.    (Horsley,  tome  iii.) 

10.  'Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,*  1 733,  Lond.,  4fo.  (Horsley,  tome  v.) 

11.  *  A  method  af  Fluxions  and  Analysis  by  Infimle 
Series,'  translated  into  English  from  the  original  Latin  by 
John  Colson,  to  which  is  added  a  Commentary  by  the 
translator,  1 736,  Lond.,  4to. 

12.  'An  Historical  Aceount  of  two  notable  Cormptfona 
of  Scripture,' written  fnrior  to  1691,  but  first  published  io 
1754,  Lond.,  under  the  title  of  'Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  M.  Le  Cierc'  (Horsley,  tome  v.)  Newton  con- 
tributed some  papers  to  an  edition  of  Varenias's  '  Geogra- 
phy,' printed  at  Cambridge  in  1672,  8vo. 

The  papers  communicated  by  Newton  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety are  comprised  in  voh.  vii.-xi.  of  the  '  Transaetions.* 
The  principal  works  of  Newton  were  eolleeted  and  ]mb- 
lished  by  Dr.  Horsley,  untier  the  title  of  '  Hewtom  Opera 
c|u»  extant  omnia,'  1779-85,  Lond.,  5  vols.  4to.  In  the 
foregoing:  list,  where  a  work  had  been  reprinted  in  Hers- 
ley's  edition,  referenee  is  made  to  the  volnme.  The  ibllow- 
ing  were,  with  few  exceptions,  first  printed  in  Hofsley^s 
edition : — Tome  i^  '  Excerpta  quoDdam  ex  Epistoha  Newtoni 
ad  Series  Fluxionesque  pertinentia ;'  'Artia  Analytics 
Specimina,  vel  Geometria  Analytica.'  Tome  iH.,  •  Theoria 
LuniB.'  Tome  iv.,  '  Letters  on  various  Subjects  ia  Natarsl 
Philosophy,  published  from  the  Originals  in  the  Arefaivei 
of  the  Koyal  Society ;'  'Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  Cauae 
of  Gravitation ;'  *  Tabul»  dus,  Galomm  altera,  altera  Re* 
fractionum;'  'De  Problematibus  BernoQillianifl ;'  'Propo- 
sitions for  determining  the  Motion  of  a  Body  urged  by  two 
Central  Forces ;'  •  Four  Letters  to  Pr.  Bentley ;'  '  Com- 
meroium  Epistolioum  D.  Johannis  Cdlinst  et  aliomm,  de 
Analysi  Promota'  (first  published  by  the  Royal  Society  in 
1713:  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1722);  'Additameofa 
Commercii  Bpistolici.'  Tome  v*,  *  A  short  Chronicle  from 
a  Manuscript,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  D.  Ekins,  dean  of 
Carlisle.'  The  minor  works  of  Newton  have  been  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  *  Opnsonla  Mathematica, 
Philosophica,  et  Philologioa;  collegit  partimque  Latinc 
vertit  ac  recensnit  Job.  Castillionetzs ;'  Laus.  eft  Genet.,  5 
tomes  4to.  After  the  death  of  Newton,  Dr.  Pellet  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  executors  to  examine  his  manuscripCa  and 
papers,  and  to  select  such  as  he  deemed  adapted  for  pnbli- 
cation.  They  are  eighty-two  in  number,  aini  consist  of  a 
great  number  of  sheets.  But  many  of  those  on  theologieal 
subjects  are  mere  copies  over  and  over  again,  with  very  alight 
variations.  Of  these  MSS.,  the  only  ones  which  T>i,  PeUet 
deemed  fit  to  be  printed  were  '  The  Chronology '  and  '  An 
Abstract  of  the  Chronology,'  the  former  in  ninety-two,  the 
latter  in  12  half-sheets  folio.  At  the  same  time  he  reeom- 
raended  for  further  consideration  those  entitled  '  De  Mottt 
Corporum;'  'Paradoxical  Questions  concerning  Athana- 
sius ;'  '  History  of  the  Prophecies ;'  and  a  bundle  of  loose 
mathematical  papers.  A  catalogue  of  these  MSS.  was 
appended  to  a  bond  given  by  Mr.  Conduit  to  the  admi&it- 
traiors  of  Newton,  wherein  he  binds  himself  to  account  for 
any  profit  he  may  make  by  their  publication.  A  list  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Hutton's  'Dictionary.'  Those  oti 
theological  subjects  are  at  present,  we  believe,  in  the  ym- 
session  of  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Portsmouth.  In  addition 
may  be  mentioned  the  valuable  and  hitherto  unpublished 
collection  of  letters  between  Newton  and  Cotes,  relative  to 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Principia,' pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridie ;  the 
Correspondence  of  Newton  with  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mr.  Mil- 
lington,  in  the  posaesaion  of  Lord  Braybroke ;  and  other 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

(Brewster's  Life  of  Newton^  Lond.,  1831,  12nKK;  Biot's 
Life,  in  the  Biofr,  t/mvers, ;  Turner's  CoUectiom  for  Ae 
Hist,  of  Orantham,  containing  the  Papers  forwarded  to 
Fontenelle  by  Conduit,  the  husband  of  Newton's  niece, 
and  Dr.  Stukeley's  Account  of  the  Infancy  of  Newton, 
written  in  1727 ;  Fontenelle's  'Eloge  de  Newton,'  CStwret 
dii)6r$e4.  La  Haye,  1 729,  4to.,  tome  iii. ;  Biographia  Brt- 
tmnica;  Birch's  Hist,  of  the  Bcfpal  Society,  Lond.,  1758-7, 
4to.,  vok  iii.  and  iv. ;  Heads  of  illustrious  Persons  of  Great 
Britmni  engruved  bp  H9^(^[^  and  Fertue,  with  their 
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lA^oes^  byBirefa,  I^nd.,  1743.  fi)L,  tome  i.,  p.  147.  The 
reader  may  further  consult  Montucla,  Hist,  des  Mathem., 
tomes  ii,  iii.,  iv, ;  Pemberton's  Account  qf  Newton**  Phi- 
losophy;  Maclaurin's  Accotmi  of  Newton's  Discoveries; 
Prie*i  ley's  History  of  Optics ;  Laplace,  Exposition  du  Sys- 
time  du  Monde,  chap.  v. ;  Lord  King's  Life  and  Corrc 
epondence  of  Locke  ;  Life  qf  Newton,  in  the  Library  qf 
Useful  Knowledge,  &c.) 
NEWTON'S  PRINCIPIA.  [Principia.] 
NEWTON.  THOMAS,  born  1704,  died  1782.  having 
been  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  bishop  of  Bristol, 
aad  ibr  the  laat  fourteea  dean  o£  St.  Paul's ;  a  prelate  of 
not  vary  remarkable  powers,  natural  or  acquired,  but  a  man 
without  reproach,  acceptable  in  the  society  of  the  gfeat,  and 
pos6es«ed  of  a  certain  amoujit  of  general  and  professional 
knowledge. 

He  is  chieflv  luiown  by  two  works :  an  edition  of  the 
'  Paradise  Lost,  with  notes,  first  published  in  1749,  and  his 
*  Dissertation  on  the  Propbedes,*  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1755.  Both  had  a  certain,  perhaps  a  high, 
celebrity  in  their  day,  but  we  look  in  them  in  vain  for  much 
0f  either  acuteness  or  learning.  Both  however  may  be 
perused  by  those  who  do  not  profess  to  be  themselves  critical 
scholars  with  advantage ;  ana  the  critical  scholar  in  English 
or  in  biblical  literature  may  meet  occasionally  with  useful 
suggestions.  It  is  perhaps  unfortUQate  for  the  bishop  that 
a  comparison  is  provokea  between  his  work  on  Milton  and 
the  edition  (a  model  of  works  of  that  class)  of  the  minor 
poems  by  Warton. 

Bishop  Newton*s  course  of  L'fe  was  very  like  that  of  other 
divines  who  have  risen  to  the  episcopal  bench.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  person  engaged  in  trade,  was  a  pupil  in  tlie 
grammar-school  at  Lichfield,  and  afterwards  at  West- 
minster, from  whence  be  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  was  for  some  years  a  city  prea-cher,  and  tutor  in  the 
Tyrconnel  family,  and  in  1744  presented  by  Pulteneyearl  of 
Bath,  who  was  his  great  fhend  and  patron,  to  the  living  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow.  He  next  became  lecturer  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  dean  of 
Salisbury,  sub-almooer^  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  finally  dean 
of  St.  Paul's. 

NEWTOWN  STEWART,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Aid- 
straw,  barony  of  Strabane,  county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of 
Ulster.  It  is  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moyle,  or  Mourne, 
9  miles  (English)  north  by  west  from  Omagh.  and  116  miles 
(English)  north-west  by  north  from  Duhlin  (direct  distances). 
It  derives  its  name  from  Sir  William  Stewart,  to  whom  the 
adjacent  lands  were  granted  by  Charles  I.  Being  sur- 
rounded by  the  mountains  of  Mimterloney,  and  command- 
ing the  only  pass  in  this  mountainous  district,  it  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1689  it 
was  burnt  by  order  of  James  II.,  and  remained  a  mere  heap 
of  ruins  till  17217,  when  it  was  restored  by  the  Stewart 
family.  The  parish  church,  '  a  handsome  building,'  was 
ejected  the  same  year,  at  the  expense  of  Y>t,  Hall,  the  then 
vicar  of  Ardstraw,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Dromore. 
Young,  in  1780,  described  this  place  as  'a  row  of  neat  stone 
and  slate  cabins.'  It  now  consists  of  three  streets,  which 
are  tolerably  well  built  and  paved,  and  contains  one  or  two 
inns.  Its  population,  in  1831,  was  1737,  that  of  the  entire 
parish  of  Arcbtraw  being  18,617.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  maiket- 
day  is  Monday.  The  fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  in 
every  month. 

(Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  Lend.,  1780,  4to.;    PoptUa- 
Hon  Returns,) 

NEWTOWN.      [MONTOOMKRYSHIRE.] 

NEXT  OF  KJN.*  [Consa.nquinity;  Intbstacy.] 
NIAGARA  RIVER  AND  FALLS.  The  Niagara 
river  unites  lake  Erie  with  lake  Ontario,  which  is  334  feet 
lower  than  lake  Erie.  The  river  descends  through  this  dif- 
ference in  level  in  the  space  of  about  33  miles.  Near  the 
place  where  it  issues  from  lake  Erie  the  river  runs  through 
a  level  country,  and  its  banks  are  not  much  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  current  is  {gentle,  hardly  ex- 
ceeding two  miles  and  a  half  an  hoiur.  The  width  of  the 
river  is  about  one  mile,  and  it  preserves  this  width  until  it 
arrives  at  Grand  Island,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two 
arms.  About  ten  miles  lower  down,  at  Navy  Island,  both 
arms  re  miite,  and  at  this  place  the  river  is  about  two  miles 
wide.  A  little  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  or 
Chippeway  river,  it  suddenly  contracts  to  less  than  a  mile, 
and  lis  current  rapidly  increases  from  three  to  seven  or  eight 


miles  an  hour.    The  course  of  the  river  in  this  part  is  nearly 
due  west,  and  its  banks  begin  to  rise  first  to  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  soon  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.    This  rising  of  the  banks  is  not  the  effect  of  a 
rise  in  the  surrounding  country,  which  in  fact  preserves  its 
level  in  a  continuous  plain,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  descending  on  an  inclined  plane.    The  waters  are 
borne  down  with  great  force  against  the  (Canadian  side,  and 
driven  back  by  the  high  rocky  banks,  for  at  this  point  the 
river  suddenly  turns  to  a  course  which  is  east  of  north,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  great  volume  of  water  is  hurled 
down  over  a  perpendicular  height  of  160  feet  into  a  terrific 
gulf.     Goat  Island  divides   the  cataract.     This  island  is 
about  320  yards  wide.    The  cataract  between  it  and  the 
American  side  is  320  yards  wide,  and  162  feet  high;  but 
between  the  island  and  the  Canadian  side  it  is  700  feet 
wide  and  150  feet  high.     Both  falls  unite  before  they  are 
lost  in  the  gulf  below.    The  American  cataract  descends 
nearly  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and  is  divided  into  two  cata- 
rects  by  a  small  rock.    The  fall  between  this  rock  and  Goat 
Island  is  only  ten  yards  wide,  and  is  called  the  cataract  of 
Montm(»-enci.    The  Canadian  cataract  rolls  over  a  precipice 
projecting  about  fifty  feet  beyond  its  base,  and  the  falling 
water  forms  a  curve,  between  which  and  the  rock  itself  per- 
sons may  safely  proceed  thirty  or  forty  yards.  This  is  called 
the  Horse- Shoe  Fall.    To  accommodate  the  travellers  who 
visit  the  falls,  a  wooden  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the 
Ainerican  Fall  to  Goat  Island,  a  few  yards  above  the  very 
crest  of  the  cataract,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  a  platform 
has  been  extended  so  far  as  to  enable  the  traveller  to  look 
immediately  over  the  awful  abyss.  Below  the  Falls  the  river 
flows  with  considerable  rapidity  between  banks  from  200  to 
300  fbet  high.    These  banks  are  perpendicular  for  about 
half  their  descent,  but  towards  the  base  they  form  a  slope 
composed  of  the  fragments  which  have  fallen  from  above. 
Four  miles  below  the  Falls,  in  a  semicireular  basin,  there  is  a 
terrific  whirlpool  formed  by  the  water,  which  descends  into 
the  vortex  with  furious  impetuosity,  and  rushes  out  between 
a  narrow  passage  formed  by  perpendicular  cliffi.     Not  far 
from  this  place  the  river  passes  the  low  ridge  called  Queen- 
ston  Heights,  and  enters  the  level  country  which  surrounds 
lake  Ontario. 

This  enormous  volume  of  water  is  thrown  over  a  mass  of 
limestone  rock,  which  lies  in  horisontal  strata:  below  the 
limestone  there  is  a  thicker  mass  of  soft  shale,  which 
crumbles  away  rapidly;  so  that  the  limestone  above  overhangs 
it  forty  feet  or  more,  and  fragments  of  the  superior  rock 
fall  down  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  cataracts  are  slowly 
changing  their  position,  and  moving  nearer  to  lake  Erie. 
The  deep  channel  in  which  the  river  flows  below  the  Falls 
seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  same  cause  that  is  now  in 
operation  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  Falls  were  once 
at  Queenston,  which  is  now  seven  milws  below  the  cataract. 
The  high  table-land  extends  from  Queenston  to  lake  Erie 
The  Niagara  descends — 

From  lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  Rapids 

above  the  Falls 
By  the  Rapids  above  the  Falls 
By  the  Great  Fall  on  the  American  side    . 
From  the  base  of  the  Falls  to  Queenston    . 
From  Queenston  to  lake  Ontario  .  , 


15  feet 

51 

*> 

162 

»» 

104 

» 

2 

» 

334  feet 

To  obviate  the  interruption  which  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara 
cause  to  navigation,  the  Welland  Canal  has  been  made  on 
the  Canadian  side.    [Canada.] 

(Basil  Hairs  Travels  through  North  America ;  Mac 
Gres^or's  British  America  ;  Bouchette's  British  Dominions 
in  North  America ;  Darby's  View  qf  the  United  States ; 
and  Fowler's  Journal  qf  a  Tour  in  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
LyelVs  Geology,  i.  275;  Mr.  Bakewell.  jun.,  On  the  Falls  qf 
Niagara,  in  Loudon's  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  xii.) 

NIAS.    [Sumatra.] 

NICiBA.    [Anatolia.] 

NICANDER,  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of 
whose  life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  antient  authors, 
and  even  those  few  are  doubtful  and  contradictory.  Upon 
the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  his  father's  name 
was  Damnrous  (Eurlociaj  Viol.,  ap.  Villois.  Anecd.  Or.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  308,  and  Anonymt  Scripioris,  *  Vita  Nic.') ;  that  he 
lived  about  Oi.  clxi.,  ii.,  135  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Attalus 
III.,  the  last  kin^  of  Pergamus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one 
of  his  poems  which  is  no  longer  extant  (Suidas;  Eudoc., 
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Viol. ;  Anon,  Vita) ;  that  he  was  a  native  of  Claros  (Nican- 
dri  Then'aca),  a  small  town  near  Colophon,  whence  he 
is  commonly  called  Colophonius  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  lib.  i., 
cap  16;  Suidas,  AntJiol.  Gr.)  \  and  that  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  hereditary  priest  of  Apollo  Clarius  (Eudoc,  Viol.; 
Anon.  Vita).  He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  as  the  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved ;  but  of  all  these  we  possess  at  present 
only  two  in  a  perfect  state,  with  a  few  fragments  of  some  of 
the  others..  The  *  Theriaca'  is  a  poem  consisting  of  nearly 
lOOo  lines  in  hexameter  verse»  on  the  wounds  caused  by 
different  venomous  animals,  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
each :  it  is  characterised  by  Haller  {Biblioth.  Botan.)  as 
lont^a,  incondita,  et  nullius  fidei  farrago.*  It  contains 
huwever  several  curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  He  men- 
tions (V.  147,  &c.)  a  species  of  serpent,  called  vi)fip,  which 
always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which  it 
crawls.*  He  places  (v.  183,  &c)  the  venom  of  serpents  in 
a  membrane  surrounding  the  teeth,  which  is  not  very  far 
from  the  truth.  He  describes  the  ichneumon  (v.  190,  &c.) 
and  the  asp,  and  the  way  in  which  the  former  fights  with 
the  latter  and  destroys  its  eggs ;  all  of  which  is  described 
in  very  nearly  the  same  terms  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.^  lib. 
viii.,  cap.  35,  36),  and  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by 
modern  naturalists.  (See  Cuvier's  notes  on  the  above- 
mentioned  chapters  of  Pliny,  in  the  French  translation,  20 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829-33.)  In  speaking  of  the  amphia- 
bsBiia,  he  falls  into  the  vulgar  error  of  his  day,  and  describes 
it  as  having  two  heads  (v.  372,  &c.).  The  same  error  is 
found  in  Pliny  (Hi^t.  Nat,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  35).  He  divides 
scorpions  into  nine  species,  distinguishing  them  chielly  by 
their  colour  (v.  769,  &c.),  a  mode  of  division  probably 
taken  from  ApoUodorus  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xi.,  cap.  30), 
and  followed  by  iElian  (De  Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  20). 
He  is  the  first  person  who  describes  the  moths  that  flutter 
about  a  candle  at  night,  and  calls  them  faXcuvai  (v.  759,  &c.). 
He  gives  a  fabulous  account  of  the  basilisk  (v.  396,  &c.), 
which  is  followed,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.,  1.  viii.,  cap.  33,  and  1.  xxix^  c.  19),  and  by  JEXi^n  {De 
Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  7),  though  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  animal  spoken  of  by  them  could  not  be  the  same 
that  is  called  by  that  name  by  modern  naturalists,  which  is 
found  only  in  America.  [Basilisk;  Cockatrice.]  He 
declares  the  bite  of  the  field  mouse  to  be  poisonous  (v.  815, 
&c.),  and  that  the  animal  dies  if  it  should  fall  into  a  wheel- 
rut;  both  which  circumstances  are  repeated  by  Pliny  {Hist. 
Nat,,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  83)  and  ^lian  {Ve  Nat.  Anim ,  lib.  ii., 
cap  37).  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  who  mentions 
the  fable  of  the  salamander  (v.  817,  &c.).  See  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  X.,  c.  86,  and  .^lian,  De  Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  31. 
He  says  that  wasps  (v.  738,  &c.)  are  generated  b)r  the  pu- 
trefaction of  the  carcass  of  a  horse  (comp.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat., 
lib.  xvii.,  cap.  18,  and  ^Itan,  De  Nat.  Anim.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  28), 
and  bees  by  that  of  an  ox  (comp.  .£lian,  De  Nat.  Anim., 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  57). 

The  *  Alexipharmaca'  is  a  rather  shorter  poem,  written  in 
the  same  metre,  on  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  *  Theriaca.* 
Haller's  judgment  on  this  work  is  as  severe  at  on  the  pre- 
ceding. He  says  of  it,  '  Desoriptio  vix  ulla,  symptomata 
fusd  rerensentur,  et  magna  farrago  et  incondita  plantarum 
potissimum  alexipharmacarum  subjicitur.'  Among  the 
poisons  of  the  animal  kingdom  he  mentions  (v.  115,  &c.) 
the  cantharis  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  Lytta  Vesica* 
toria,  but  the  MeVoe  Chicorii;  the  buprestis  (v.  335,  &c.), 
Carabus  Bucidon;  the  blood  of  a  bull  (v.  312);  the  coagu- 
lated milk  in  the  stomach  of  mammiferous  animals  (v.  364, 
&c.) ;  a  species  of  tetraodon  (r.  465,  &c.),  Tetraodon  La- 
gocephaltis;  the  leach  (v.  495,  &c.),  Hirudo  venenata; 
and  a  species  of  gecko,  ffdKafi&vSpa  (v.  550,  &c.).  Among 
the  vegetable  poisons  we  find  the  aconite  (v.  12,  &c.), 
'  Aconitum  Lyooctonum ;'  the  coriander  (v.  157,  &c),  which 
has  sometimes  been  fatal  in  Egypt;  the  hemlock  (v.  186, 
&C.X  *Conium ;'  the  colchicum  (v.  249,  &c.),  l^rifupov;  the 
Lotos  dorychnium  (v.  376,  &c.);  the  henbane  (v.  415,  &c.), 
*  Hyoscyamus  ;*  opium  (v.  433,  &c) ;  and  the  different  spe- 
cies of  fungi  (v.  521,  &C.X  the  growth  of  which  Nicander 
attributes  to  fermentation.    Of  mineral  poisons  he  mentions 

f  •  Compare  Pliny,  •  Hist  Nst,*  Ub.  viiL,  cap.  35.    The  nme  aeoount  of  tlie 
<rj)^  ia  found  alM  in  Ariatoat  (De  Jlira*.  AuumU.,  c.  178),  and  in  JSUan  (De 
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only  white  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead  (v.  74,  &te.)«  ftoi 
litharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead  (v.  607,  &c.). 

To  counterbalance  in  some  degree  Haller^s  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Nicander's  extant  works,  it  ought  in  justice  to 
be  stated  that  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or  even 
of  a  later  age,  while  on  the  subject  of  poisons  he  was  long- 
considered  a  great  authority :  Galen  several  times  quotes 
him,  and  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Johannes  Actuarius  have 
borrowed  from  him  largely. 

With  respect  to  his  merits  as  a  poet,  the  most  opposite 
opinions  are  to  be  found  both  in  antient  and  modem 
writers..  In  the  Greek  anthology  Colophon  is  congratulated 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer  and  Nicander  (t.  iii ,  p. 
270,  ep.  567,  ed.  Brunck.).  Cicero  {De  Orat.,  lib.  i.,  cap 
16),  alluding  to  his  'Greorgics'  (a  poem  not  now  extant), 
praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which  he  treats  a  subject  of 
which  be  was  entirely  ignorant ;  while  Plutarch  {De  And. 
Poetis,  cap.  2)  says  the  'Theriaca '  onlv  escapes  being-prose 
because  it  is  put  into  metre,  and  wiU  not  allow  it  to  be 
called  a  poem,  because  there  is  in  it  '  nothing  of  Able  or 
falsehood.'  This  very  point  Julius  Csssar  Sk^iger  thinks 
worthy  of  especial  commendation,  and  says,  'Ma^a  ei 
laus  quod  ne  quid  iueptum  aut  ineptd  dicaL'  iPo'etiees^ 
lib.  v.,  cap.  15.)  He  goes  on  to  praise  the  accuracy  of  his 
expressions  and  versification,  and  declares  that  among  all 
the  Greek  authors  a  more  pohshed  poet  \s  hardly  to  be 
found.  M.  Merian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  essay  '  Com- 
ment les  Sciences  infiuent  dans  la  Poesie  *  {Mem.  de  CAcad. 
Roy.  de  Berlin,  Pan  1776,  p.  423)  mentions  Nicander  to 
show  the  antipathy  that  exists  between  the  language  of 
poetry  and  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.  He  calUhim 
*  a  erinder  of  antidotes,  who  sang  of  scorpions,  toads,  and 
spiders,'  and  considers  his  poems  as  fit  only  for  the  apotheca- 
ries. Probably  bis  poetio&l  genius  has  been  a  good  deal 
cramped  by  the  prosaic  character  of  the  subjects  that  he 
has  chosen  for  his  theme ;  and  we  may  foirly  say  that  his 
writings  contain  quite  as  much  poetry  as  could  be  expected 
Arom  such  unpromising  materials.  As  for  his  style  and 
language,  probably  everv  one  who  has  ever  read  half  a 
dozen  lines  of  either  of  his  poems  will  agree  with  Bentley, 
who  says  that  he  studiously  affected  obsolete  and  antiquated 
words,  and  must  have  been  an  obscure  writer  even  to  his 
contemporaries.    {Cambridge  Museum  CriU,  vol.  i.,  p.  371.) 

The  *  Theriaca'  and  the  'Alexipharmaca'  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  with  the  Scholia  to  both  poems,  by  the 
elder  Aldus,  Venet.,  1499,  fol.,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Dioscorides.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  Schneider's^  who 
published  the  *  Alexipharmaca' in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  Scholia  and  copious  notes,  Halso,  1798,  8vo.  The 
'Theriaca,'  edited  in  the  same  manner,  and  cont^ning  alss 
the  fragments  of  Nicander's  other  poems,  appeared  in  Svo, 
Lips.,  1816.  The  'Theriaca 'was  published  in  the  'Cam- 
bridge Museum  Criticum,'  with  Bentley's  emendations,  vol. 
i.,  p.  370,  &C.  There  is  extant  a  Greek  paraphrase  in  prose 
of  both  poems(printed  in  Schneider's  editions;by  Eutechnius, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  has  d(»ie  the 
same  to  Oppian's  *  Cynegetica '  and  •  Halieutica.' 

NICANDER,  KARL  AUGUST,  a  recent  Swedish  poet 
of  considerable  celebrity,  was  born  at  Stregnas,  on  the  20th 
March,  1799,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Upsala, 
where  he  made  his  literary  d^but  in  1820,  first  under  fhe 
pseudonym  *  August,'  in  the  '  Kalender  for  Dame,'  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  by  his  *  Runesvardei,  eller 
den  forsie  Riddarn'  (The  Runic  Sword,  or  the  First 
Knight),  a  tragedy  which  manifested  great  power.  His 
next  production,  which  was  illustratfsd  with  designs  by  his 
friend  Baron  von  Hamilton,  was  that  entitled  '  Runor' 
(the  Runes),  a  series  of  sixteen  legendary  '  romaunts,' 
among  which  that  which  has  for  its  subject  Erik  Va»a  is 
the  most  interesting.  Another  produotion  of  the  same 
kind,  though  founded  not  upon  northern  but  southern 
story, — namely,  his  '  Enzio,'  an  historical  lyric  in  eleven 
romaunts,  appeared  in  a  collection  of  poems  by  him  in 
1825-6 ;  and  in  each  of  those  years  he  obtained  a  prise  me- 
dal from  the  Swedish  aoadenoiy,  the  latter  of  which  was 
for  his  poem  on  the  '  Death  of  Tasso,*— a  subject  previously 
treated  with  great  beauty  and  energy  by  the  Russian  poet 
Batiushkov..  Admirable  and  touching  as  are  the  strains  in 
which  the  tragic  tale  of  •  King  Eniio'  are  poured  forth,— 
deep  as  is  the  pathos,  rich  as  is  the  poetic  colouring,  pure 
and  graceful  as  is  the  language,  this  piece  did  not  become 
a  favourite  with  the  public    It  was  however  translated  lute 
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Cerman  byMohnike  (1829),  and  the  collection  in  which 
it  appeared  procured  for  its  author  the  applause  and  patron- 
age of  the  academy,  which  enabled  him  to  travel  and  visit 
Italy  in  1827.  Of  this  journey  the  literary  fruit  was  the 
poet's  '  Minuen  fran  Sodern'  (Recollections  of  the  South, 
after  aToar  through  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy).  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  poeticid  pieces  with  which 
il  is  interspersed.  Among  his  minor  poetical  compositions, 
that  on  *  Silence  *  is  a  piece  of  singular  beauty  and  pathos. 
Nicander  died  February  7,  1839. 

NICARAGUA.  [Cxntbal  America  ] 
NICCOLA  DI  PISA,  or  PISA'NO,  is  a  celebrated  name 
in  the  history  of  art  He  was  among  the  very  earliest  re- 
storers of  sculpture :  he  quitted  the  hard,  dry,  and  mecha- 
nical manner  of  his  predecessors,  and  introduced  a  style 
which,  though  it  falls  short  of  the  antique,  was  based  upon 
similar  principles,  and  in  which  he  displayed  a  vigorous  mind 
and  much  feeling,  if  not  always  the  most  refined  taste. 
None  of  his  biographers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
precise  date  either  of  his  birth  or  death,  but  the  former 
must  have  been  very  near  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  ne  was  greatly  advanced  in  age,  and 
became  quite  decrepid  in  the  year  1273,  after  which  date  no 
certain  mention  of  him  can  be  traced.  That  he  had  attained 
to  great  skill  in  his  profession  in  1225  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  he  was  in  that  year  employed  to  execute  the 
area  or  tomb  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  which  he  em- 
bellished with  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  and  figures  truly  admi- 
rable for  that  time.  Several  of  these  subjects  are  given  by 
Cicognara,  in  his  '  Storia  della  Scultura,'  and  many  of  the 
heads  and  countenances  are  finely  expressed.  This  work 
clearly  shows  that  Niccola  had  diligently  studied  the  an- 
tique, and  also  that  he  must  then  have  been  almost  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers.  For  a  description  of  and  remarks 
on  this  masterly  production,  we  refer  to  Cicognara  and  to 
Moronna*s  '  Pisa  lUustrata.' 

Niccola  appears  to  have  continued  at  Bologna  till  1231, 
when  he  began  the  celebrated  church  of  San  Antonio,  or  II 
Santo,  at  Padua,  which  acquired  for  him  no  less  fame  as  an 
architect.  He  had  previously  given  evidence  of  his  skill  in 
architecture  by  the  church  and  convent  of  San  Domenico 
at  Bologna,  which  were  designed  by  him  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  and  suppos^  to  have  been  his  first  works 
of  the  kind.  Immediately  after  completing  the  building  at 
Padua,  he  was  engaged  to  erect  the  church  Dei  Frari  at 
Venice,  and  his  reputation  as  an  architect  became  so  sreat 
that  he  was  successively  employed  on  many  other  buildings 
at  Fbrence,  Pistoja,  Volterra,  Naples,  and  in  his  native 
city.  Among  those  which  he  executed  at  Florence,  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  church  and  of  monastery  Santa  Trinita, 
which  edifice  was  extolled  by  Michel  Agnolo  as  one  of  sur- 
passing exeellence  for  its  simple  grandeur  and  the  noble- 
ness of  its  proportions.  He  begun  the  cathedral  of  Pistoja 
in  1 240,  and  likewise  improved  and  embellished  that  at  Vol- 
terra At  Arezzo,  the  convent  of  S.  Domenico, — at  Viterbo, 
the  church  and  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  where  he  did 
much  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  restorations, — and  at  Naples, 
the  church  of  Lorenzo,  besides  the  magnificent  abbey  on 
the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo,  erected  by  Charles  I.  of  Ainou 
<1268)  in  commemoration  of  his  decisive  victory  over  Cor- 
radino.  and  thence  called  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria, — 
testify  to  the  repute  in  which  his  architectural  talents  were 
held  and  how  extensively  he  was  employed.  Besides  the 
Palazzo  desrli  Anziani  and  S.  Michele,  among  the  edifices 
by  him  at  Pisa  the  most  noted  is  the  campande  of  S.  Nic- 
cola. or  the  Augustines,  which  is  an  octangular  structure 
externally,  except  at  its  upper  story,  which  has  sixteen 
sides,  with  as  many  arches  springing  from  columns,  and 
forming  an  open  gallery  around  it,  and  above  this  is  a  lesser 
s^ory  crownea  by  a  short  spire,  or  rather  a  steep  roof,  where 
the  octagonal  form  is  resumed.  The  interior  is  circular, 
and  forms  an  open  well-staircase  with  arches  resting  upon 
columns,  of  which  latter  tliere  are  altogether  four  and 
twenty,  fifteen  of  oriental  granite,  and  the  rest  of  various 
marbles.  Moronna  gives  an  elevation  and  section  of  this 
structure,  but  they  are  so  wretchedly  executed,  that  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  anything  further  than  the  general 
idea  and  shape  of  the  design. 

Another  very  celebrated  work  b?  him  at  Pisa,  though  of 
a  different  class,  is  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery,  a  hexagon 
supported  on  seven  columns,  there  being  one  in  the  centre 
beneath  it,  besides  those  at  the  angles.  It  was  executed  by 
him  in  1260 ;  and  in  1266  he  was  employed  to  make  another 


for  the  cathedral  at  Sienna,  which  latter  is  considerabfy 
larger  and  richer,  and  octagonal  in  plan,  so  thai  instead  of 
five,  there  are  seven  sides  occupied  with  compartments  in 
bas-relief,  and  likewise  nine  columns  instead  of  seven.  Had 
he  produced  nothing  else,  these  two  works  alone  (as  to 
which  Cicognara  enters  into  a  minute  description),  would 
suflSce  to  establish  Niccola's  fame  as  a  sculptor,  and  show 
the  great  perfection  to  which  he  advanced  the  art  from 
what  he  found  it  in  the  hands  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
Another  work,  of  which  the  historian  of  Italian  sculpture 
sneaks  at  great  length,  is  the  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  Inferno,  in  the  fogade  of  the  Duomo  of 
Orvieto,  which  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Niccola,  but 
is  asserted  by  that  critic  to  have  been  the  production  of 

Giovanni  di  Pisa,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Niccola,  who 
may  have  been  born  somewhere  about  1235,  as  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1320,  he  is  said  to  have  been  •  vecchissimo/ 
exceedingly  old.  We  may  at  least  suppose  him  to  have 
been  nearly  twenty-five  when  he  was  invited  to  Perugia  to 
erect  a  splendid  monument  to  Urban  IV.,  who  died  in  that 
city  in  1264.  That  work  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  employed  also  upon  the  embellishments  of  the  fountain 
in  front  of  the  Duomo,  wherein  he  displayed  extraordinary 
ability  in  the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  and  the  bronzes* 
Scarcely  had  he  completed  this  work,  when  his  father  died» 
and  he  returned  to  Pisa  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his 
patrimony.  One  of  the  first  tasks  committed  to  him  by  hia 
fellow-citizens  was  that  of  adorning  the  small  but  celebrated 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Spina,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  its  peculiar  Gothic  style  in  Italy. 
For  the  facade  and  other  parts  of  the  exterior  he  executed 
a  number  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  ornaments  of 
sculpture,  and  is  said  in  one  of  the  figures  to  have  por- 
trayed his  father  Niccola.  What  he  there  did  however  were 
merely  the  embellishments  to  a  building,  in  which  others 
shared  with  him ;  but  it  was  not  lony  before  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  displaying  his  architectural  ability  on  an 
ample  scale,  for  in  1278  he  began,  and  in  1783  completed, 
the  renowned  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  its  period,  and  that  which,  together 
with  the  adjacent  cathedral,  campanile,  and  baptistery, 
offers  a  most  interesting  group  of  studies  to  the  architect. 
The  edifice  is  of  marble,  and  forms^  a  cloister  of  sixty-two 
arches  (five  at  each  end  and  twenty-six  on  each  side),  in- 
closing the  inner  area  or  burial-ground ;  but  neither  this 
latter  nor  the  exterior  is  a  perfect  parallelogram,  the 
cloister  being  fifteen  feet  longer  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  viz.  430  and  415  feet,  and  conseauently  the  ends  not 
at  right  angles  to  the  sides.  This  defect  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  occasioned  by  oversight,  as  it  could  not 
have  been  worth  while  to  sacrifice  regularity  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  feet. 

After  this,  according  to  Vasari,  he  went  to  Sienna,  where 
he  made  a  model  or  design  for  the  facade  of  the  Duomo ; 
this  however  is  questionaUe.  One  of  the  first  commissions 
he  received  after  finishing  the  Campo  Santo  was  fh>m 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou.  who  invited  him  to  Naples,  where  he 
erected  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  built  Santa  Maria  Novella.  In 
1286  he  was  employed  to  erect  the  high  altar  in  the  Duomo 
at  Arezzo,  an  exceedingly  sumptuous  work,  in  the  Tedesco 
style,  with  a  profusion  of  figures  and  sculptures,  all  in 
marble.  This  work,  and  his  Virgin  and  Child,  on  one  side 
of  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  are  reckoned  by  Cicognara  aa 
his  best  productions ;  but  another  of  great  celebrity  is  the: 
marble  pulpit  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  at  Pis- 
toja, which,  like  that  by  Niccola  in  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  is. 
a  hexagon  supported  by  seven  columns.  He  also  executed 
many  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto.  where  he 
employed  various  assistants  and  pupils,  some  of  the  latter  of 
whom  afterwards  became  celebrated,  particularly  Agostino 
and  Agnolo  di  Sienna.  At  the  instance  of  the  Perugiaus» 
he  returned  to  their  city,  and  executed  the  mausoleum 
of  Benedict  XI.  He  was  also  invited  by  the  citizens  of 
Prato,  in  1309,  to  build  the  Capella  della  Cintola,  and  to 
enlarge  their  Duomo.  Loaded  with  honours  and  distinct 
tions  as  well  as  years,  he  closed  his  life  in  his  native  eity» 
and  was  there  buried  within  that  monument  which  he  had 
himself  constructed  about  forty  years  before,  the  Campo 
Santo,  which  for  others  was  a  burying-place,  for  himself 
a  mausoleum. 

NICE,  the  County  of  (Contado  di  Nizza\  a  province  of 
the  Sardinian  dominions  in  Italy,  is  situated  between  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  sea,  at  ft^  .|re8^gn^nn^^t^ 
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Itiviem  of  Genoa.  It  is  separated  on  the  weat  from  France 
by  the  river  Var.  and  on  the  north  from  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont by  the  Col  de  Tende.  5887  feet  above  the  sea,  over 
which  passes  the  carriage  road  from  Nice  to  Turin.  The 
river  Roia,  a  rapid  stream  comini^  from  the  Cul  de  Tendo, 
crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Nice,  near  the 
borders  of  the  former  republic  and  now  duchy  of  Genoa,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  30  miles  enters  the  sea  near  Ven- 
timiglia.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  of  Nice,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Tinea,  an  affluent  of  the  Var,  ia  the  lofty 
recesses  of  the  Alps,  lo  the  sea-coast,  is  naarly  50  miles ; 
and  iU  breadth  varies  from  30  to  40  mHes.  The  country 
appears  like  a  section  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  the  lower 
part  of  which  consisU  of  gentle  hills  aud  small  valleys 
and  plains,  with  a  southern  aspect  Bein^  sheltered 
from  the  northern  winds  b?  the  Alp^  it  envoys  a  very 
genial  climate,  and  is  made  productive  by  cultivation, 
especially  of  olives,  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
other  fruit.  But  the  climate  of  Nice  is  not  so  mild  in 
winter  as  that  of  Villafranea,  Blentone,  San  Remo,  Nervi, 
and  other  favoured  spoU  on  the  Biviera  of  Genoa ;  and 
the  lemon- tree,  which  in  these  last-mentioned  places  thrives 
in  the  open  fields,  is  reared  at  Nioeon  espaliers  against  walls 
fricing  the  south.  (Foder^  Vayag€  aux  Alpes  mariiimes.) 
The  mountains,  which  are  m^tly  barren  aad  naked, 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  territoiy  of  Nice. 

The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are,  oil,  which  is 
very  fine,  and  in  good  years  Co  the  amount  of  2,500,04)0 
francs;  silk,  160,000  francs;  oranges  and  lemons,  75,000 
francs;  timber,  106,000  francs.  Nice  imports  corn,  wine, 
and  cattl^  anid  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  The 
population  of  the  whole  county  is  104,4)00.  The  whole 
province  is  '  Porto  franco,'  that  is  to  say,  foreign  goods 
are  introduced  without  paying  dut^.  <Beitoiotti,  Viaggio 
nelia  Liguria  marittima,  l'834.) 

The  principal  towns  are— Nizza;  Sospello,  36O0  inhabit- 
ants ;  v  illafranca,  with  a  good  harbour  and  docks  for  the 
Sardinian  navy,  and  a  strong  castle  on  the  hill  above,  and 
2500  inhabitanU ;  Saorgio,  in  a  Btrong  position,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  last  wars  between  the  French  and  Sardinian 
troops,  has  2200  inhabitants;  Tenda,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  has  2000  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Nice,  although  subject  to  the  royal  cooiti- 
tutions  or  legislative  code  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  still 
retains  some  local  regulations  and  privileges,  which  date 
from  the  time  of  its  former  Ai^ou  sovereigns.  It  ha#  its 
own  senate  or  supreme  court  of  lustice,  independent  of  the 
senates  of  Genoa  and  Turin,  ana  having  unaer  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  provinces  of  Qneglia  and  S.  Remo.  The  county  of 
Nice  is  divided  into  fourteen  mandamenti, or  administrative 
districts,  and  contains  eighty-seven  communes. 

Nice  in  the  twelfth  century  was  a  municipal  oomrnon- 
wealth,  and  allied  to  Pisa ;  but  the  kings  of  Aragon,  having 
become  masters  of  Provenoe,  eatablisned  their  supremacy 
over  Nice,  leaving  to  the  town  however  its  elective  corisuls 
and  its  other  municinal  franchises,  aj).  1188.  But  Provenoe 
having  passed  from  tne  Aragonese  to  the  dominion  of  the 
counts  of  Anjou.in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Beatrix, 
.daughter  of  Raymond  Berlinghier  IV.  of  Aragon  with 
Charles  of  Anion,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  1246, 
the  county  of  Nice  became  subject  to  the  Anjou  dynasty  of 
Provence  and  Naples. 

During  the  war  of  the  disnuted  succession  of  queen  Joanna 
I.  of  Naples,  the  people  of  Nice  had  recourse  for  protection  to 
Amadeus  VII.  of  Savoy;  and  in  1402  king  Ladislausof 
Naples,  and  soon  after  hiscomnetitoisof  the  house  of  Anjou, 
renounced  their  claims  upon  Nice  to  Amadeus ^VIIL,  duke 
of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont.  The  county  of  Nice  has 
remained  ever  since,  with  brief  interruptions  of  temporary 
conquest,  subject  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  under  whidi  it  has 
attained  its  present  state  of  prosperity. 

The  county  of  Nice  has  proauced  several  distinguished 
men,  among  others  the  amiable  poet  Passeroni,  who  died  at 
Mihm  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  paintecs 
Brea  and  Vanloo :  Papon,  author  of  a  valuable  '  Histoire 
G6n^rale  de  Provence  ;*  Marshal  Massena,  well  known  in 
the  wars  of  Napoleon;  and  the  naturalist  and  traveller 
Pacho,  who  wrote  a  description  of  Cyrenaica  and  Marma- 
rica,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1828,  at  an  early  age. 

The  language  of  Nice  is  a  dialect  of  the  Laagiie  d'Oc,  or 
Proven<;al.  but  through  its  vicinity  to  and  connection  with 
Ital;.  luUan  termiuaiions  and  words  have  in  many  mstances 
mipei'seded  those  of  the  old  language  of  the  troubadours. 


It  has  been  used  bv  several  native  poets.  The  following  li 
a  specimen,  describing  a  sanctuary  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  town  of  fiemenelium  :— 

*  Eufin,  en  «cheu  luec  destruc  e  soliUri 
Un  mortal  •uipirat  biutitse  un  santuari  ; 
Doa  ara  QiUDMer  «  wnt  dieo  empuinaot, 
L'aaleiidaBt  de  la  crwu  •'  aleva  triuniauL' 

The  aaaual  arrivals  of  vessels  in  the  port  of  Nice  art 
reckoned  at  about  2000,  being  chiefly  small  crail,  and  qiioally 
French  or  Italiaa.    (Serristori,  Saggio  Staiietico.) 

NICE  (in  Italian,  Nizxa),  a  town  in  Italy,  formerly 
capital  of  an  Italian  coua^,  subject  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
now  king  of  Sardinia,  afterwards  iocorporaied  with  the 
French  empire,  and  now  again  subject  to  its  former  sove- 
reign. It  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Maditarranean,  about  10 
inSes  east  of  the  Var,  which  separates  Italy  from  France; 
and  92  miles  south  by  west  of  Turin,  and  as  far  south-wesi 
of  Geaoa,  in  43''  4l'  N.  lat  and  7""  !«'  £.  long. 

Nice  was  fovnded  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia,  and  fortified 
by  them  to  repress  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  a4Jacent  sea.  Its  name  was  written  in 
Greek  Nusam  (Strabo,  p.  184.Ca8aub.).  It  continued  subject 
to  the  Massilians  after  the  establishment  of  the  Var  as  the 
bouBdary  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  though  it  was  within  the  boun- 
dary of  Italy.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  strong  fortress. 
It  was  besieged,  A J>.  1643,  by  the  French,  under  FraD9ois  I., 
Qgi  the  land  side,  and  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  under  Barbaros», 
on  the  sea  side.  It  was  taken  and  plundered,  except  the 
citadel,  which  held  out  The  town  was  again  taken  by  the 
French  in  1691,  170$,  and  1744.  It  was  seised  by  the 
Flinch,  without  resiatafice,  in  1791,  and  annexed  to  the 
republic,  being  made  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Alpet 
Maritimea.  By  the  new  arrangements  of  territory,  in 
1814-15,  it  reverted  to  Sardinia. 

Nice  is  pleasantly  situated,  heing  bounded  on  the  north 
bv  the  liaritime  Alps,  and  open  on  the  south  to  xXie  sea 
The  citadel  of  Mont-Albano,  on  a  high  and  pointed  rock, 
overhangs  the  town,  and  the  Paglion,  a  mountain  torsenu 
passes  it  on  the  vest  side,  separa4ing  it  from  the  subuii 
calkd  La  Croix  de  Marbre  (the  marble  cross),  or  sometimei 
the  English  quarter,  from  the  number  of  English  wb« 
resort  io  it  in  time  of  peace.  In  this  suburb  the  houses  are 
painted  exteimally  in  fresco,  and  surrounded  with  gardens 
containing  standard  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  towa 
itseif  is  divided  into  two  parts,  distinguished  respectively  ai 
the  old  and  new  towns.  The  streets  of  the  former  are 
nacrow ;  the  latter  is  better  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are 
painted,  like  those  of  the  English  quarter.  There  are  tw« 
aquaies,  one  of  them  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  very 
handsome.  Adjacent  to  the  other  is  a  raised  terrace,  which 
serves  for  a  defence  of  the  town  agcunst  the  sea  and  for  s 
pvkiiic  walk.  On  this  terrace  is  a  poorly-executed  statue  of 
Catherine  Seguiran,  a  heroine,  who  assisted  in  the  delence 
of  Nice  against  the  Turks.  The  ramparts  of  the  town,  on 
the  land  side,  form  another  promenade.  The  cathedcal 
or  church  of  Santa  Reparata  is  the  chief  pubUc  building. 

The  climate  of  Nice  has  been  much  celebrated  for  its 
mil^Mss,  but  has  been  probably  over-praised.    The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Alps,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Fent  de 
Bise,  A  keen  searching  wind,  renders  the  air  frequently  very 
cold,  and  even  frosty  in  winter  and  spring ;  and  the  beat  in 
summer  is  excessive.    It  is  however  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids  and  other  strangers,  especially  English.    The  in- 
flux of  visitors  greatly  augments  the  population  of  the  place, 
which  in  1824  consisted  of  25,851  inhabitants  (Caiendarto 
Sardo) :  but  it  appears  to  have  increased  considerably  since, 
as  £ertolotti  {Viaggio  neUd  Uguria  maritiima^   1834), 
reckons  the  population  of  Nia sa  at  nearly  30.000.  The  walks 
and  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  agreeable. 
There  are  many  pleasant  country-houses  on  the  slope  of  the 
adjacent  hills,  and  near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
Craaenelium,  now  the  hamlet  of  Cimiez.  There  are  a  theatre, 
baths,  good  inns,  caf6s,a  public  library,  and  agreeable  society. 
Provisions  (exc^t  game)  are  good  and  plentiful ;  the  wiiM 
and  oil  are  excellent    Then  are  in  uie  town  acme  a  Ik, 
cotton,  and  paper  iniHs,  a  great  number  of  oil   naills, 
and  a  tobacco  manufectory.    Soap,  liqueurs,  essences,  and 
perfumery  are  also  made.    The  port,  which  is  protected  by 
a  mole,  is  spacious  and  secure.    Vessels  of  300  tons  can 
enter  it.    Tne  chief  tmde  is  in  silk,  oranges  and  other  fruit, 
and  in  the  manufru^tures  of  the  town.  The  roaddtesd  would 
afford  anchorage  to  a  luindred  vessels  of  the  hne.     Nice  is 
a  bishop's  see. 
mck.  Ta£  COUNCIL  of,  im  the  ;fi»t  and 
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mportant  cBcramenieal  eonneil  hM  m  the  Chrittitn  cfanreh. 
It  was  convened  by  tbe  emperor  Comtentine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  Arktn  eontroversf,  after  he  had  in  TBin 
attempted  to  reconeile  Arius  and  Alexander,  tbe  leaders  of 
the  two  opposins  parties  in  that  dnipute.  The  eotincil  met 
at  Nieaea  in  Bitbjnia,  in  tbe  year  325  a.d^  and  sat  probably 
aboat  two  months^  It  was  attended  by  bishops  from  nearly 
every  part  of  tbe  Bast;  but  few  oame  from  Europe,  and 
scarcely  any  ih>m  Africa,  exdusive  of  Eg^pt.  According 
to  Eosebius,  there  were  more  than  250  bishop  present,  be- 
sides presbyters,  deacons,  and  athers.  Seme  writers  give  a 
larger  nimber.  The  aeeonnl  generally  followed  is  that  of 
Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  Epiphanius,  who  state  that  318 
bishops  attended  the  eounciL  Some  aeeount  of  the  bsshopa 
who  composed  this  assembly  is  given  by  Socrates,  Sosomen, 
and  Theodoret  It  is  imeertain  who  presided,  hot  it  is 
generally  snpoosed  that  the  president  wss  Hosius,  bishop 
of  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain.  CeosCantine  Immelf  was 
present  at  its  meetings. 

The  chief  question  debated  in  the  ooimetl  of  Nice  was  the 
Arian  heresy.  Boaebius  of  Ctssarea  proposed  a  ereed  which 
the  Arian  party  would  have  been  wiHii^  to  sign,  but  H  was 
rejected  by  the  council,  and  another  creed  was  adopted  as 
embodying  the  orthodox  ftiitb.  The  most  important  feature 
of  this  creed  is  the  applieatioR  at  the  word  eontubstanthl 
ibfto^vno^y  to  the  Son,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  his  union 
with  tbe  Father ;  this  word  had  been  purposely  omitted  in 
the  ereed  proposed  by  Busebius.  Tbe  creed  agreed  upon 
by  the  eoancil  was  signed  by  all  the  bi^ops  present,  except 
two,  Secundos,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  and  Theonas,  bishop  at 
Marmarica.  Three  others  hesftaied  to  some  time,  hut 
signed  at  last,  namely,  Busebius  of  Nioomedia,  Theognis  of 
Nicma,  and  Maris  of  Chaloedon.  The  council  excommuni- 
cated  Arius,  who  was  immediately  afterwards  banished  by 
the  emperor.  The  decision  of  this  council  had  not  the  effect 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  Eastern  church,  fbr  the  Arian 
cqptroversy  was  still  warmlv  carried  on ,  bat  it  has  supplied 
that  mode  oi  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  far  as 
rebates  to  the  FatW  and  the  Bwt),  in  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  received  by  the  orthodox.    [Arivs.] 

The  time  for  the  eelebration  of  Easter  was  also  fixed 
br  this  oouncil,  in  fovour  of  the  practice  of  the  Western 
church.  [Easter.]  It  also  decided  against  the  schism  of 
Meletins. 

The  only  documents  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  this  council  are  its  creed,  its  synodical  epistle,  and  its 
twenty  oanons.  These  canons  contain  no  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible. 

7%e  Second  Council  qf  Nice,  held  in  the  year  7B6,  de- 
clared the  Worship  of  images  to  be  lawful. 

(Lardner*s  Credibility,  pt.  ii.,  chap.  71,  and  the  authori- 
ties quoted  by  bim;  Mosbeim^s  EedesiaHiccd  Hisian/f 
Nean€ler*8  KirehengescMckte.) 

NIGENB  CREED,  THE^  k  one  of  the  three  creeds 
received  by  the  chttreb  of  England.  It  consists  of  tbe  creed 
drawn  up  by  the  first  council  of  Nice,  with  the  addition  of 
that  part  which  relates  to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  was  adopted  in  its  present  shape  at  the  second  general 
council  of  (Jonslantinople,  a.d.  381. 

NICE'PHORUS  1.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was 
Logotheta,  or  intendant  of  the  finances  of  the  empire,  under 
tbe  reign  of  the  empress  Irene  and  of  her  son  Constantine 
VU  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Irene,  having 
deprived  her  son  of  his  eyes,  usurped  the  throne.  After 
reigning  alone  for  six  years  a  conspiracy  broke  out  against 
her,  headed  by  Nioephorus,  who  was  proclaimed  em])eror, 
and  crowned  at  Santa  Sophia,  ad.  802.  He  banished 
Irene  to  tbe  island  of  Lesbos,  where  she  lived  and  died  in  a 
state  of  destitution.  The  troops  in  Asia  revolted  against 
Nioep^rns,  Who  ^owed  himself  avaricious  and  cruel,  and 
proclaimed  the  patrician  Bardanes  emperor,  but  Nicephorus 
defeated  and  seised  Bardanes,  confined  him  to  a  monastery, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  The  empress  Irene  had 
consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Saracens,  in 
order  to  stop  their  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the 
empire;  but  Nicephorus  refused  to  continue  the  payment, 
and  wrote  a  message  of  defiance  to  the  caliph  Harun  al 
Rashid.  Tbe  caliph  collected  a  vast  army,  whtch  devas- 
tated Asia  Minor,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Heraclea  on  the 
coast  of  the  Buxine.  Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace  and  pay  tribute  to  the  ealiph.  In  an  attack  which 
the  emperor  made  on  the  Bulgarians  he  was  utterly  defeated 
by  thMB  and  killed,  July,  8)1<    Hisioa  Stauraeius  auo* 


ceeded  him,  but  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  succeaded 
by  Michael  Rhangabe,  master  of  the  palace. 

NICEPHORUS  II.  (called  Phocas,  but  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  usurper  Phocas,  who  reigned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century)  was  descended  of  a 
noble  Byxantine  fiimily,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
commander  in  the  field.  After  the  £ath  of  Romanus  H., 
AJ>.  969,  his  widow  Tbeophano,  who  was  accused  of  having 

Soisoned  him,  reigned  as  guardian  to  her  infant  son,  but 
nding  herself  insecure  on  the  throne,  she  invited  Nice- 
phorus to  come  to  Constantinople,  and  promised  him  her 
hand.  Nicephorus  came,  married  Tbeophano,  and  as- 
sumed tbe  title  of  Augustus,  a.d.  963.  He  repeatedly 
attacked  the  Spracetis,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cilicia  and 
part  of  Syria.  In  968,  Otho  L,  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Nicephorus,  who  received  it  in  an  uncivil  man- 
ner. [LiUTPRANDUs.]  But  his  avarico  made  him  unpopular, 
and  his  wife,  tbe  unprincipled  Tbeophano,  having  formed  an 
intrigue  with  John  Zimisces,  an  Armenian  officer,  conspired 
with  him  against  her  husband.  Zimisces,  with  other  con- 
spirators, was  introduced  at  night  into  tbe  bedchamber  of 
tne  emperor,  whom  they  murdered,  a.d.  969. 

NICEPHORUS  UI.,  caned  BoUniates.  an  old  officer  of 
some  military  reputation  in  the  Byxantine  army  in  AsiiL 
revolted  against  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas,  aj).  1078,  and 
with  a  bo^  of  troops,  chiefly  composed  of  Turkish  mercena- 
ries, marched  to  Ualchedon,  upon  which  Michael  resigned 
the  purple,  and  Nicephorus  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople. Michael  was  sent  to  a  monastery  with  the  title 
at  archbishop  of  Ephesus.  Another  aspirant  to  the  throne, 
Nicephorus  Bryennius,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
deprived  of  his  sight  A  fresh  insurrection,  led  by  Basila- 
cius,  was  likewise  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Nice]phorus 
J  under  the  command  of  Alexis  Comnenus.  Alexii  himselC 
who  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  was  soon  after- 
wards proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Having  entered 
Constantinople  by  surprise,  he  seized  Nicephorus  and  ban- 
ished him  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  a  short  time, 
Ajy.  1 08 1.    [Alkxis  Comnenus.] 

NICEPHORUS,  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  year  806,  warmly  defended  the  worship  of  images  against 
the  Iconoclasts,  and  was  consequently  banished  to  a  convent 
in  Asia  by  the  emperor  Leo  the  Armenian,  a.i>.  816.  He 
died  in  bis  retirement  in  the  year  8*i8,  being  seventy  years 
of  age.  He  wrote  several  historical  and  theological  works : 
1,  *  Chronographia  Brevis,' being  a  short  chronicle  of  events 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  the  author's 
death,  with  the  series  of  kings,  emperors,  patriarchs,  bishops, 
&c.  It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  with  notes,  oy 
Father  Goar,  Paris,  1652.  2>'Breviarmm  Historicum,'  or  his- 
torical abridgment  firom  the  end  of  Maurice's  reign,  a.d.  602, 
till  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Irene  and  her  son  Constan- 
tine, A.t>.  780.  Father  Petau  published  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
in  16 16,  and  President  Cousin  hasgiven  a  French  translation 
of  it  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  History  of  Constantinople.' 
Both  the  above  works  of  Nicephorus  form  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  '  Bysantine  Historians.'  3,  *  Stichometria 
Librorum  Sacrorum,'  or  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  the  number  of  verses  in  each;  inserted  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  '  Critici  Sacri.'  4,  Several  treatises 
against  the  Iconoclasts.  5,  Seventeen  canons  inseried 
in  the  Collection  of  Councils  and  other  '  Opuscula.'  Tbe 
Life  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  by  Ignatius,  a  con- 
temporary writer,  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  in- 
serted in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum.'  Nicephorus  is  numbered 
among  the  saints  both  of  the  Greek  andf  Roman  church. 

NICE'RATUS,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
(Prof/.t  lib.  i.,  p.  2,  ed.  Spreng.)  as  one  of  the  followers  of 
Asclepiades,  wno  attended  particularly  to  matena  medica. 
None  of  his  writings  remain,  but  his  prescriptions  are  seve- 
ral times  mentioned  by  Galen  {Opera,  ed.  Kiihn,  t  xii.,  p* 
634 ;  t.  Xiii.,  pp.  87, 96, 98. 1 1 0,  180, 232,  233  ;  t  xiv.,  p.  197), 
and  once  by  Pliny  \Hi*t  NcU^  1.  xxxii.,  c.  3 1 ).  We  learn  from 
Cnlius  Aurelianus  (Morb.  Chron.,  L  ii.,  c.  5)  that  he  wrote 
also  on  catalepsy.    He  flourished  about  the  year  40  B  c. 

NICETAS,  a  physician  of  Constantinople,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  he  formed  the  collection  of  surgical  works  that 
bears  bis  name.  It  exists  at  present  only  in  manuscript,  of 
which  there  are  three  copies,  one  at  Florence  and  two  at 
Paris;  but  part  of  it  was  published  at  Florence,  1754,  fol., 
Irith  the  title  *  Grsecorum  ^^^ui^£ljf||^jpgU  ^l^fl'^i^^  f^ 
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Fracturarum  Signis,  Oribasii  duo  de  Fraotis  et  de  Luxatis : 
e  CoUectione  NicetcB  ab  antiquissimo  et  optimo  codice 
FloreRlino  descripti,  converai,  atque  editi  ab  Antonio  CJoc- 
chio.  Sec*  Perhaps  he  is  the  person  to  Yfhom  Tbeo- 
phylact's  fifty-fifth  letter  is  addressed,  who  is  styled  •  Phy- 
sician to  the  King/  laTphc  /Sa^iXfwc*  (Fabr.,  J?iW.  Gr.,* 
Haller,  Bibl.  Chirurg.) 

NICHfi  (firom  the  Italian  niechia,  signifying  also  a  nook), 
a  small  recess,  or  concavity  in  the  &ce  of  a  wall  for  the 

Eurpose  of  containing  a  statue.  The  use  of  niches  seems  to 
ave  originated  with  the  Romans,  for  scarcely  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurs  in  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, who  rarely  employed  statues  in  any  way  as  external 
decorations  to  their  edifices,  sculpture  being  so  applied  by 
them  only  as  friezes  or  within  pediments.  In  Italian  ar- 
chitecture, on  the  contrary,  niches  are  of  very  firequent  occur- 
rence, and  often  enter  very  largely  into  a  design  as  prin- 
cipal features  in  the  composition. 

Niches  are  usually  semicircular  in  plan,  and  round- 
headed,  Ihat  is,  covered  by  the  quarter  of  a  hoUow  sphere, 
owing  to  which  the  shadow  within  the  concavity  produces  a 
highly  beautiful  curve.  They  are  however  occasionallv  made 
square  in  plan,  in  which  case  they  are  square-headed  (as  in 
the  finsnt  of  the  National  Grallery,  London);  but  square-headed 
niches  are  sometimes  made  circular  in  nlan,  though  round- 
headed  ones  are  never  made  square.  Niches  exhibit  still 
greater  diversity  in  the  modes  of  decorating  them :  in  this 
country  it  has  usually  been  the  fashion  to  leave  them  quite 
plain,  and,  oftener  than  not,  quite  empty  also ;  although  a 
niche  without  a  statue,  vase,  or  some  piece  of  sculpture  in 
it,  is  rather  a  questionable  feature,  suggesting  to  the  spectator 
the  absence  of  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to  receive ; 
therefore,  as  has  been  remarked,  not  very  much  better  than 
an  empt^  picture-frame  hung  up  in  a  room,  the  only  thing 
which  diminishes  the  impropriety  being  that  though  the 
frame  can  be  hung  up  when  the  picture  is  provided  for  it,  a 
niche  must  be  provided  first,  and  a  statue  can  be  placed  in 
it  afterwards  at  any  time. 

When  niches  are  decorated  they  are  usually  placed  within 
a  square-headed  panel,  having  architraves  and  other  dress- 
ings like  those  of  windows,  and  therefore  admit  of  as  much 
variety  of  design  as  windows  themselves.  Many  Italian 
architects  have  given  them  columns,  and  thus  converted 
them  into  small  tabernacles  (as  in  the  upper  order  of  the 
side  elevations  of  St.  Paul's),  or  have  otherwise  bestowed  so 
much  enrichment  upon  them  that  the  statues  within  them 
are  almost  lost. 

As  to  the  relative  size  of  niches,  that  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  design.  When  decorated  like  win- 
dows they  are  generally  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
windows  themselves,  if  there  are  any  in  the  composition ; 
but  cases  may  occur  where  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a 
niche  in  the  centre  of  a  desifi;n  a  more  important  feature 
than  any  of  the  windows  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  small 
plain  niches  between  windows,  when  the  intervals  between 
the  latter  are  very  considerable,  may  be  employed  with  good 
effect,  and  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  degree  of  variety  and 
contrast  without  confusion,  and  also  afford  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  mezzanine  windows  over  them  ;  for  instance, 
five  windows  in  width  below  would  give  four  such  niches  be- 
tween those  of  the  principal  floor,  and  four  attic  or  mezza- 
nine windows  above  them,  making  nine  in  all  for  that  story, 
which  misrht  therefore  be  divided  off  into  small  rooms. 

NICHOLAJS  I.,  a  deacon  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope, 
mainlv  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  in  April,  a.d.  858,  and  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Peter's  church  in  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  new 
pope  sent  legates  to  Constantinople  to  urge  the  emperor 
Michael  III.  to  restore  Ignatius  to  the  natriarohal  see, 
into  which  Photius  had  intruded  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reclaim  the  dioceses  of  Ulyricum,  Apulia,  Ca- 
labria, and  Sicily,  which  the  court  of  Ck>nstantinople  had  de- 
tached from  the  see  of  Rome  during  the  schism  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  which,  after  that  schism  had  been  put 
down  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  had  not  been  restored. 
(Thomassin,  Discipline  de  PEglise,vo\.  i.)  The  allegiance 
paid  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  emperors  of  the  West  had  greatly  widened  the 
^ '^ach  between  the  Roman  see  and  the  Byzantines,  and  the 
'-•««  completed  the  separation  of  the  two 
licommunioated  Photius,  who  in  re- 
inbled  at  Constantinople,  anathema- 
m  followers,  asiterting  at  the  same 


time,  that  'since  the  seat  of  the  empire  had  been  removed 
from  Rome  to  (Constantinople,  the  primacy  and  privileges 
enjoyed  till  then  by  the  Roman  see  had  become  transferred 
unto  that  of  the  new  capital.'  The  legates  of  Nicholas  re- 
turned to  Rome  without  effecting  anything.  In  the  year 
865  Nicholas  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  church  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  with 
part  of  his  nation.  But  on  the  other  side  he  involved  him- 
self in  a  serious  dispute  with  his  former  patron  the  em- 
peror Louis,  on  account  of  Lotharius,  king  of  Lorraine^ 
naving  repudiated  Theotbera^  his  wife  and  married  his  con- 
cubine Waldrada.  The  pope  had  appointed  the  archbishops  of 
Treves  and  Cologne  as  nis  legates  to  examine  into  the  affair; 
but  the  legates,  in  a  council  held  at  Metz,  a.x>.  863,  obtained 
■a  decision  in  favour  of  Lotharius,  upon  which  Nicholas 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  a.d.  964,  in  which  the  two 
archbishops  were  deposed,  and  Lotharius's  divorce  and  mar- 
riage were  declared  null.  The  emueror  Louis  took  the 
part  of  the  archbishops,  and  marchea  with  troops  to  Rome 
to  oblige  the  pope  to  revoke  the  sentence.  An  affivy  took 
place  in  front  of  St  Peter's  church  between  the  soldiers  of 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope's  followers,  but  the  emperor  soon 
after  consented  to  withdraw  his  troops.  In  the  year  867, 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  having  murdered  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael, succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  shortly  after 
restored  Ignatius  to  the  patriarchal  see  and  banished  Pho- 
tius. Nicholas  himself  aied  at  Rome  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  II.  Nicholas  has  left  a  num- 
ber of  letters  upon  questions  of  church  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, which  are  inserted  in  Coleti's  *  Collection  of  Councils.' 

NICHOLAS  II.,  Grerard  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  Stephen 
IX.  as  pope,  A.D.  1059.  An  opposite  feiction  chose  John 
bishop  of  Velletri,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict  X.,  but 
the  council  of  Sutri  disavowed  him,  and  Benedict  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  claim.  Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  Rome» 
which  passed  a  decree  concerning  the  mode  of  electing  the 
pope.  This  important  decree  is'  in  the  collection  of  councils, 
and  also  in  Muratori's  '  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores.'  Ni- 
cholas entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Normans,  who  had 
occupied  Southern  Itidy,  and  bestowed  on  Robert  Guiscaid 
the  auchy  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
see.  He  died  soon  after,  in  1061,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  II. 

NICHOLAS  in.,  Giovanni  C^etani,  of  a  noble  Roman 
fiimily,  succeeded  John  XXI.  in  1277.  He  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  who  washttle  acquainted  with 
Italian  affairs,  to  confirm  the  various  grants  of  territory 
alleged  to  have  been  made  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  former 
emperors,  and  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  among  the  rest, 
(Fontanini,  DelDominio  Temporale delia  Santa  uhiesa,  and 
his  controversy  with  Muratori  on  the  subject)  Nicholas 
quarrelled  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  di|;nity  of  senator  of  Rome.  He  bas 
been  accused  of  nepotism,  that  is  to  say,  of  having  enriched 
his  nephews  and  other  relatives.  He  died  aj>.  1280,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Martin  IV. 

NICHOLAS  IV.,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  a  native  of 
Ascoli  in  the  Marches,  was  raised  to  the  papal  see  after  the 
death  of  Honorius  IV.,  a.d.  1288.  He  fitvoured  the  preten- 
sions of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  upon  the  island  of  Sicily,  and 
excommunicated  James  of  Aragon  and  his  partisans  in  that 
island.  He  received  an  embassy  from  a  Tartar  khan  who 
promised  to  assist  the  Christians  in  the  Tecovery  of  Pales- 
tine. Nicholas  died  in  1 292,  and  was  succeeded  by  Celes- 
tine  V.    Nicholas  left  several  theological  works. 

NICHOLAS  v.,  Tommaso  da  Sarzana,  was  elected  pope 
after  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  in  1447.  He  soon  after 
terminated  the  schism  in  the  Western  church  by  prevailing 
upon  Felix  V.,  who  had  been  elected  pope  bv  the  councU 
of  Basle  in  1 439,  to  abdicate  in  his  favour,  and  thus  restore 
peace  to  the  Christian  world :  Felix  did  this  with  a  good 
gi-ace  in  the  year  1 449.  [Amadeus  VIII.]  At  the  sane 
time,  as  if  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  heads  of  the 
church,  the  sovereigns  and  states  of  Italy  seemed  to  forget 
their  feuds,  at  least  for  awhile,  and  Italy  enjoyed  sevml 
years  of  internal  peace,  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  pope,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
availed  himself  of  this  period  of  repose  to  collect  books  aiid 
MSS.,  and  to  have  translations  made  of  the  Greek  classics 
and  of  the  Others  of  the  Eastern  church ;  he  received  and  pa- 
tronised learned  men  firom  various  countries,  and  especially 
from  Greece,  at  that  time  overpowered  and  devastated  by 
the  Turks;  and  he  emb^Uuih^d  Rome  with  sumptttous  aa 
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well  as  useful  buildings.  He  enlarged  the  university,  re- 
stored the  bridges  as  well  as  the  aqueduct  of  the  Aoqua 
Vergine,  and  founded  the  Vatican  library.  In  1450  he  pro- 
claimed a  jubilee,  ^hichdrew  a  prodigious  number  of  stran- 
gers to  Rome.  In  March,  1452,  Frederic  III.  of  Germany 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  by  the  pope  with  the 
crown  of  Lombardy ;  aAer  the  coronation  he  married  Leo- 
nora of  Portugal,  and  both  Frederic  and  his  consort  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pontiff.  In  the 
following  year,  1453,  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks  deeply  affected  Nicholas,  who  had  urged 
the  Christian  princes  to  succour  the  Byzantines,  and  who 
now  impressed  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  Italian  and 
other  states  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  forming  a  league  for  their  common  defence 
against  the  Ottomans.  He  also  corresponded  with  Maho- 
met U.  [MoNTEGASiNO.]  Nicholas  died  id.  Morch,  1455, 
at  57  years  of  age.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in- 
dividuals who  have  filled  the  Papal  chair,  and  he  was  tree 
from  the  charge  of  nepotism.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Calix- 
tus  III. 

NICHOLS,  JOHN,  the  printer,  bom  1745,  died  1826, 
one  of  the  most  rospectable,  valuable,  and  useful  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

He  was  bom  and  educated  at  Islington,  and  originally 
intended  for  the  navy,  but  the  death  of  a  relation  led  his 
friends  to  change  their  design,  and  when  not  quite  thirteen 
he  was  placed  with  Bowyer,  who  has  been  called  the  last 
of  the  really  learned  printers  of  England.  He  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  was  intrusted  by  him  with 
the  management  of  his  printing-office.  In  1766  he  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  Mr.  Bowyer 
dying,  in  1777,  the  whole  business  fell  into  his  hands. 

Prom  this  period  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
that  career  of  literary  exertion  which  was  pursued  with 
an  ardour  that  was  unabating  to  the  close  of  his  life,  for 
the  few  things  which  he  had  published  in  the  life-time  of 
Mr.  Bowyer  scarcely  deserve  a  notice.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  enumerate  all  the  works  of  which  he  was  the 
author  or  editor  as  well  as  printer  (for  according  to  his  own 
enumeration  they  had  amounted,  in  1812,  to  fifty-seven), 
but  only  those  which  are  more  prominent  and  celebrated. 

In  1782  he  published  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  'Bio- 
graphical and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  WiUiam  Bowyer, 
Printer,  F.8  A.,  and  of  many  of  his  Learned  Friends,*  a  work 
which,  far  more  than  any  other  work  of  his  time,  and 
far  more  than  any  work  which  had  appeared  since  the 
'  AthensD  Oxonienses  *  of  Anthony  Wood,  abounded  in  bio- 
graphical information  at  once  authentic  and  original  This 
work,  many  years  after,  was  recast  and  greatly  enlarged, 
appearing  in  six  octavo  volumes,  entitled  'Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  in  1812,  to  which  two 
supplementary  volumes  were  added,  and  they  have  been 
followed  at  intervals  by  five  large  octavo  volumes  more,  of 
of  the  same  kind  of  material,  with  the  new  title,  'Illustra- 
tions of  Literary  History.'  These  works  will  be  the  great  fund 
on  which  critics  in  time  to  come  will  draw  for  accounts 
of  the  men  in  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  just  as  the '  Athente*  is  the  fund  of  biographi- 
cal knowledge  for  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  But  after  all  something  more  is  wanted  than 
both  these  works  supply. 

We  reganl  this  as  the  work  on  which  Mr.  Nichoft's  literary 
reputation  will  chiefly  rest ;  and  next  to  it  may  be  placed 
his  *  History  of  the  County  of  Leicester/  which  is  in  six  large 
folio  volumes.  This  was  in  the  course  of  publication  from 
1 795  to  181 1.  The  faithfulness  with  which  he  corrected  any 
mistakes  into  which  he  had  been  led  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  work  is  in  general  very  exact  and  accurate,  and  the 
chief  defect  seems  to  b<i  that  the  worthy  author  seems  not  to 
have  known  so  well  what  might  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  that 
nature,  as  what  ought  to  find  a  place  in  it.  To  the  people 
of  the  county  it  must  be  invaluable. 

In  1 788  he  published,  in  two  volumes  quarto, '  The  Pro- 
gresses and  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  an  original  and 
happy  conception,  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  minute  historical  information,  and  much  that 
illustrates  the  manners  of  a  period  on  which  we  always  look 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest. 

In  1797  he  published  '  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and 
BsLpensee  of  Antient  Times  in  Bngland.' 

Having  mentioned  these,  we  shall    forbear    to  notice 

any  works  of  which  he  is  rather  to  be  considered  io  the  light 
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of  an  editor  than  an  author,  or  where  a  large  share  of  the 
labour  was  borne  by  some  of  his  many  literary  friends.  Few 
men  had  more  friends  of  this  description  or  deserved  them 
better. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  said  that  the  turn  of 
Mr.  Nichols's  mind  was  to  that  species  of  literature  which 
is  called  antiquarian,  but  which  is  in  feet  minute  or  refined 
history,  dealing  with  equal  attention  with  things  of  modern 
and  of  antient  date.  The  same  turn  of  mind  is  perceptible 
in  two  other  publications  of  Mr.  Nichols's,  for  such  they  may 
be  regarded.  The  first  of  these  was  entitled  by  him  'Bibho- 
theca  Topographica  Britannica.*  It  consisU  of  tracts  in 
Bnglish  history  and  topography,  printed  by  him  from  origi- 
nals, and  extends,  when  the  set  is  complete,  to  eight  or  ten 
quarto  volumes,  bound  variously ;  and  there  is  a  Supple- 
ment, which  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
work.  The  other  wcwk,  which  was  strictly  periodical,  is 
'  The  Gentleman*s  Magasine,'  which  passed,  in  a  great 
measure,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nichols  in  1778,  and  con- 
tinued under  his  direction  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Ho 
greatly  raised  the  reputation  of  the  work,  and  during  the 
more  vigorous  period  of  his  management  it  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  value  of  some  of  the  articles  which  it  contained, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  minute  pieces  of 
information,  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  iViture  inquirer 
into  the  literary  or  political  history  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Nichols  passed  a  hfe  honourable  as  it  was  useful,  and 
happy  as  it  was  industrious ;  experiencing  only  one  calamity 
besides  such  as  ordinarily  fell  to  the  lot  of  human  nature, 
but  that  a  severe  one,~Uie  destruction  by  fire  of  his  print- 
ing-oflSce  and  warehouses,  with  the  whole  of  their  contents, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1808. 

NI'CIAS  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  physician 
of  Pyrrhus,  kmg  of  Epirus,  who  went  to  Fabricius,  the 
Roman  consul,  offering  for  a  certain  reward  to  take  off  his 
master  by  poison,  a.u.c.  474,  B.C.  280.  Fabricius  not  only 
rejected  his  offer  with  indignation,  but  immediately  sent 
him  back  to  the  king  with  notice  of  his  treachery ;  and 
Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  the  information,  is  said  to  have 
cried  out,  *  This  is  that  Fabricius  whom  it  is  harder  to  turn 
aside  from  justice  and  honour  than  to  divert  the  sun  from 
its  course.'  (BuUropius,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  14.)  Zonaras  adds 
(AnniU.,  tom.ii.,  p.  50,  L  10,  ed.  Basil.,  1557)  that  Nicias  was 
put  to  death,  and  his  skin  used  to  cover  the  seat  of  a  cliair. 
Historians  (as  was  hinted  above)  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
traitor's  name.  He  is  called  Nicias  by  Claudius  Quadriga- 
rius  (ap.  Aul.  Gell.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  8)  and  Zonaras  (torn,  ii.,  p. 
48,  1.  45),  and  Cineas  by  iBlian  {Far.  Hist^  lib.  xii.,  cap. 
33).  But  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxx.,  cap.  i.),  Vale- 
rius Antias  (ap.  Aul.  Cell.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  8),  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (lib.  vi.,  cap.  5,  }  1)  tell  the  story  of  one  of  the 
fViends  of  Pyrrhus,  whom  the  first-named  author  calls  De- 
mochares,  and  the  two  others  Timochai*es. 
NICIAS.     rSvRACUSB.] 

NICKEL.  This  metal  was  first  described  by  Cronstedt  in 
1751.  For  nice  purposes  the  metal  may  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  the  following  process  .-—roast  the  native 
sulphuret  of  nickel  to  expel  the  sulphur  and  oxidize  the 
metal ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  nitric  acid  moderately  dilute<l 
with  water;  evaporate  the  dear  solution  till  crystals  are 
formed,  which  are  sulphate  of  nickel,  of  a  fine  emerald  green 
colour ;  redissolve  these,  and  separate  any  copper  they  may 
contain  by  a  plate  of  iron,  and  add  excess  of  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  the  oxide  of  nickel  and  any  oxide  of  cobalt  that 
may  be  mixed  with  it ;  to  the  clear  solution  add  potash  dis- 
solved in  water,  which  throws  down  hydrate  of  nickel  of  a 
green  colour,  and  this,  after  washing  and  drying,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  black  flux,  and  reduced  into  the  metallic  state 
by  a  strong  heat  in  a  wind-furnace. 

The  properties  of  nickel  are,  that  it  has  a  white  colour 
with  a  yellowish  tint ;  its  lustre  is  considerable,  and  it  is  both 
malleable  and  ductile.  Like  iron,  it  is  attracted  by  tho 
magnet,  and  may,  like  it,  be  rendered  magnetic  at  common 
temperatures,  but  it  loses  this  power  when  heated  to  630** 
Fahrenheit.  The  specific  gravity  of  fused  nickel  is  about 
8*28,  and  by  hammering  it  is  increased  to  almost  9*0.  It  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  iron. 

Nickel  suffers  little  or  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  moisture  at  common  temperatures ;  it  is  very  diiScult 
of  fusion,  but  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron ;  at  a 
red  heat  it  absorbs  oxysen  gradually  from  the  air,  and  also 
deoemposes  water  at  this  temperature.    Nitric  acid  is  the^ 
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only  ftcid  which  readily  acts  upon  nickeL  Nkkei  ooeun  in 
meteoric  iron  and  aerolites.    [AxROLirat.] 

The  uses  of  nickel  are  very  limited,  and  until  within  a 
few  years  it  was  scarcely  employed  at  all ;  but  it  is  now 
▼ery  usefully  employed,  and  to  a  considerable  tzteat,  in 
Ibrming  an  idloy  with  copper  and  sine,  known  by  the  fiasM 
of  German  silver.  Its  oxides  impart  a  green  ecdoor  to 
glau  and  porcelain. 

The  ores  of  nickel  are  few  in  number : — 

Sulpkurei  of  Nickel.  CapiUarw  iVtbib^— This  ocoius  m 
re^lar  hexagonal  capillary  crystals.  Primary  ioxm.  a  rhom- 
boid; colour  brass-yellow  or  greyish;  lustre  metallic; 
hardness,  scratches  mica,  and  is  scratdied  by  felspar. 
Opaque,  brittle. 

It  is  soluble  in  nitnc  acid,  and  before  Uie  blow-pipe,  when 
strongly  heated,  gives  a  malleable  and  metallic  button. 

It  occurs  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Saxony,  &c. 

Analysis  by  Arfwedson : — 

Sulphur       .  .        34*26 

Nickel         .  •         64*35 


98*61 
Arsmiuret  rf  NickBl.  Copper  AtcM.— Occurs  crys- 
talieed,  botryoidaU  reniform,  and  amorphous.  Primary 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  structure  compact,  ibrous ; 
fracture  uneven,  conchoidal,  splintery;  hardness  6*0  to 
5*5;  colour  yellowish  and  greyish  red;  lustre  metallic. 
Opaque.    Specific  gravity  7 '  656. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  emits  an  alliaceous 
smelU  and  melts. 

It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  &c.,  and  also 
in  South  America. 
Analysis  by  Pfaff  :— 

Nickel        •  •         48*90 

Arsenic      • 

Iron 

Lead  • 

Sulphur      • 

97*02 
Sulpho '  ar^muret   qf  NickeL     NickelgUmz.      Gretf 
Nickel. — Occurs  massive.     Stmcture  nunular;   fracture 
uneven.  Easily  frangible.  Colour  pale  lead-grey.  Opaque. 
Speciic  navity  6  *  129. 
Found  in  Sweden  and  in  the  Hare,  &c. 
Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Loos,  in  Nelsingland,  by 
Bertelius,  which  was  mixed  with  some  mispickel  - — 
Nickel  •  .         29  *f 


Arsenic         • 

43*4 

Sulphur 

19-3 

Cobalt 

0*9 

Iron              • 

4*1 

97*6 
Silicate  qf  NickeL    /Vm^/t^.— Occurs  massive,  and  in- 
vesting other  minerals.    Colour  apple  or  yellowish  green. 
It  is  earthy,  dull,  opaque,  soft  and  greasy  to  the  feel.    It  is 
infusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  of  a  dark-grey 
colour. 
It  is  found  in  Sweden  and  the  Hars. 
Analysis  by  Klaproth :— 


Oxide  of  Nickel 

1562 

Alumina     • 

5'1« 

Lime 

•  *40 

Magnesia    • 

2*25 

Water 

37*91 

96*28 
Arseniaie  qf  NickeL^Oecars  powdery  on  the  sur&ce  of 
arseniuret  of  nickel,  and  massive.    Colour  greenish  white 
and  green.    Opaque. 

Found  in  Allemont,  Hesse,  &c 
Analysis  by  Stromeyer:— 

Arsenic  acid  .         36*97 

Oxide  of  Nickel       .         37*35 
Water         .  .        24*32 

98*64 
We  proceed  now  to  the  artificial  coaipounds  of  nickeL 
Oxygen  and  Nickel  combine  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  protoxide  and  sesqui-oxide  or  peroxide. 
Ptotoxide  qf  NicM  may  be  obtained  by  adding  potash  (« 


soda  to  a  aolution  of  any  idt  of  nickel,  by  which  a  greeax 
hydrate  is  precipitated ;  th*s,  b^ted  to  redness,  loses  wafer 
and  becomes  of  a  dark  colo%.r.  It  may  also  be  procured  hy 
heating  nitrate  of  nickel  to  redness.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  readily  dissolved  by  most  acids,  and  yields  green 
solutions.  It  is  not  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat 
alone,  and  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Oxide  of  nickel 
is  insoluble  in  potash  or  soda,  but  readily  dissolves  in  am* 
monia ;  the  solution  has  a  fine  azure-blue  colour,  and  is 
decomposed  by  potash  or  soda.  It  is  the  base  of  all  the  salta 
of  nickeL 
It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen      •  •  8 

One  equivalent  of  nickel       •  .28 

Equivalent  •  36 
Peroxide  qf  Nickel  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  solution 
of  chloride  (or  hypc«hlorite)  of  lime  to  one  of  nitrato  of 
nickeL  or  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  through  water  ia 
which  hydrate  of  nickel  is  suspended.  The  poxixide  thus 
obtained  is  of  a  black  colour,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  pot- 
ash, or  soda.  When  added  to  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and 
its  carbonate,  aiotic  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  peroxide,  be- 
coming protoxide,  is  dissolved.  At  a  red  heat  it  yields 
oxygen  gas,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  out  chlorine 
gas.  and  forms  chloride  of  nickel. 
It  is  composed  of 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxygen  12 

One  equivalent  of  nickel        •  •        28 

Equivalent         •        40 
Chloride  qf  Nickel  is  formed  by  dissolving  either  the 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Its 
colour  is  a  fine  emerald-green ;  and  by  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, green  filamentous  crystals  containing  water  are  formed. 
This  salt  deliquesces  in  a  moist  atmosphere.    When  de- 
prived of  water  it  has  a  yellow  colour  and  a  micaceous 
appearance ;  it  is  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed  at  a  high 
temperature.    The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis 
and  their  carbonates,  but  ammonia  added  in  excess  redis- 
solves  the  precipitate  at  first  formed. 
Chloride  of  nickel  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  chlorine     • 
One  equivalent  of  nickel        •  •        28 

Eo[uivalent         .        64 

The  fluoride»  bromide,  and  iodide  of  nickel  are  not  mucli 
known,  and  are  of  but  Ihtle  importance. 

Stdpkw  and  Nickel  combine  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  sulpfauret  and  disulphuret. 

Stdjmaret  qf  Nickel  is  prepared  either  by  heating  metal- 
lic nickel  or  the  oxide  with  sulphur ;  or  it  may  be  procured 
by  adding  a  hydrosulphate  to  a  solution  of  nicket  or  to  a 
certain  extent  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  into  a 
neutral  solution  of  nickel.  The  precipitated  sidphuret  is 
nearly  black,  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas ;  the  sulphuret  procured  in 
the  dry  way  is  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  and  requires  aqua 
regia  <or  nascent  chlorine)  for  solution. 

Sulphuret  of  nickel  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur      .  •        16 

One  equivalent  of  nickel        •  •        28 

Equivalent         .        44 
Dieulphurei  qf  Nickel  may  be  prepared  by  transmitting 
hydrogen  gas  over  sulphate  of  nickel  at  a  red  heat    Its 
colour  is  lighter,  and  it  is  more  fusible  than  the  sulphuret, 
and  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur     •  .16 

Two  equivalents  of  nickel      «  •        56 

Equivalent  .  72 
Pkosphuret  of  Nickel  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus upon  nickel  heated  to  redness ;  the  resulting  com- 
pound is  whitish,  brittle,  and  is  decomposed  when  exposed 
to  heat  and  air.  It  is  more  fusible  than  the  metaL  and, 
according  to  Pelletier,  is  composed  of  17  phosphorus  -(-  83 
nickel;  while  Lampadius  sUtes  its  composition  to  be  13 
phosphorus  -1-87  nickel. 

Cyanide  qf  Nickel  is  prepared  by  adding  a  soluble  cyanide 
to  a  solution  of  nickeL  or  when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed 
with  acetate  of  nickeL 
Ferrocyamde  q^  Nickel  is  a  greyish  or  greenish  con»: 
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^und,  which  is  precipitated  when  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
IS  added  to  the  salts  of  nickel. 

Alloys  op  Nickel.  —  Arsenic  readily  comhines  with 
Nickel,  and  the  compound  remains  nndecomposed  at  a  Tery 
hifffa  temperature.    It  does  not  obey  the  magnet. 

j\)Uu9ium  and  Nickel  combine  by  fusion. 

Antimanv  and  Nickel  form  an  alloy  of  a  lead-colour. 

Zinc  ana  Nickel  form  a  white  brittle  alby,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  pacf^fong  of  the  Chinese. 

Tin  and  Nickel  gire  rise  to  a  white  brittle  alloy,  which 
burns  at  a  hiffh  temperature. 

Iron  and  VoboH  unite  with  nickel,  but  the  resulting 
alloys  are  but  little  known. 

Mercury  and  Nickel  have  not  been  combined. 

Copper,  Zinc,  and  Nickel  form  a  white  alloy,  of  late 
years  much  employed  under  the  name  of  German  silver. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  nickel  are  of  oonrse  numerous,  but 
we  shall  describe  only  a  fbw  of  them : — 

Nitrate  qf  Nickel  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  either 
the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  solution  is 
of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  by  evaporation  yields  a  deliques- 
cent salt,  which  is  uot  applied  to.  any  particular  purpose. 
It  probably  consists  of  1  eauivalent  of  nitric  acia  54  +  1 
equivalent  of  oxide  of  nickel  36  =:  90 ;  the  crystals  however 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  but  chemists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  proportion. 

Sulphate  qf  Nickel  is  easily  procured  by  dissolving  the 
oxide  or  hydrate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  a  green  udt  is 
obtained,  which  readily  crystallizes,  and  in  two  different 
primary  forms ;  the  cause  of^  the  difference  has  not  been 
ascertained.    The  crystals  consist  of  neariy 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  •  40 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  nickel  '«  36 
Seven  equivalents  of  water        •        .        63 

Equivalent  .       139 

Carbonate  of  nickel  is  an  insoluble  compound  readily  de- 
composed both  by  heat  and  acids. 

Nickel  forms  double  salts  with  potash  and  with  ammonia. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  the  salts  of  nickel  are,  that 
they  are  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved  by  ammonia,  forming  a  beautiful 
blue  solution,  which  is  decom|K>S6d  by  potash  and  soda,  but 
not  by  their  carbonates. 

NIGOBAR  ISLANDS,  THE,  are  situated  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  between  6**  50'  and  9"  20'  N.  lat.  and  92*^  50^ 
and  94^  lO'  £.  long.  They  consist  of  nine  larger  islands 
and  some  smaller  ones,  and  are  on  that  account  called  by 
the  Malays  Sambilang,  that  is.  Nine  Islands.  The  two 
most  southern  are  called  Great  and  Little  Nicobar.  Great 
Nioobar  is  more  than  twenty  miles  long,  and  eight  miles 
across  in  the  widest  part.  Little  NicoW  is  not  half  as 
large.  Farther  north  are  six  smaller  islands.  The  best 
known  are  Nonoowry  and  Camorta  or  Nicovari,  w^ich  are 
separated  ftrom  one  another  by  a  strait,  forming  one  of  Uie 
safest  harbours  in  India,  in  whksh  ships  of  all  sizes  may  ride 
with  the  greatest  security,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  about 
half  a  mile  from  shore.  At  its  eastern  entrance  is  the  island 
of  IVinctttta.  This  harbour  has  the  great  advantage  of  two 
entrances  from  the  east  and  west  respectively,  so  that  ships 
may  get  in  and  out  either  with  a  north-east  or  south-west 
monsoon.  The  other  three  islands  are  Katshall,  Teressa, 
and  Tdlanjong.  The  most  northern  island  is  much  farther 
to  the  north,  and  is  called  Car  Nicobar.  The  surfiice  of 
theiie  islands  is  hilly,  and  the  hills  in  some  places  are  rather 
high.  They  are  in  general  covered  with  wood,  and  only  a 
few  tracts  along  the  shores  are  cultivated.  The  impene- 
trable forests  with  which  the  hills  are  covered  are  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  great  unhealthiness  of  these  islands  to 
Europeans,  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  intertropical  coun- 
tries. The  islands  abound  in  cocoa-nuts,  papayas,  bananas, 
limes,  tamarinds,  betel-nuts,  and  the  mellon,  a  species  of 
bread-fruit ;  yams  and  other  roots  are  cultivated,  but  rice  is  un- 
known. The  mangoeteen-tree  and  the  pine-apple  povf  wild 
in  the  woods  (Colebrooke),  but  their  fruits  are  delicious.  The 
animals  are  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls.  The  woodseontain  timber  in 
plenty,  and  some  of  it  supplies  excellent  materials  for  build- 
ing or  repairing  ships.  The  sea  abounds  with  exquisite  fish, 
thell-flah,  and  turtle.  Ambergris  and  the  edible  bird-nest 
are  common,  and  supply  the  only  articles  of  exportation ; 
Ifae  Chinese  and  Malays  annually  visit  these  islands  to 
procure  them.    The  inhabitants  probably  do  not  exceed 


3000  or  4000 :  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  their  phy^ 
sical  appearance,  they  bidlong  to  the  Malay  race*  and  the 
ground-work  of  their  language  confirms  this  opinion.  They 
erect  their  houses  along  the  shore  u|;^n  piles,  to  the  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  and  sometimes  so  near 
the  raarrin  of  the  water  as  to  admit  the  tide  to  flow  under 
them.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Great  Nicobar  a  tribe 
is  said  to  exist  which  differs  firom  the  other  inhabitants; 
they  are  probably  the  aborigines,  and  belong  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Negroes,  as  these  people  are  found  in  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  Danes  twice  tried  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  har- 
bour of  Noncowry,  in  1756  and  in  1678,  but  they  abandoned 
it  after  a  few  years,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
dimate.  Some  missionaries  remained  there  till  1792,  but 
as  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  they 
returned  to  Tranquebar. 

(Hamilton;  Fontana;  Co\e\xoo\e, in  Aeiatic Researches, 
vols,  ii,  iii.,  iv.) 

NICOLAI,  CHRISTOPHER  FREDERICK,  a  writer 
to  whom  German  literature  is  greatly  indebted,  not  only  on 
acoount  of  what  he  himself  contributed  to  it  Arom  his  own 
pen,  but  also  what  he  did  for  it  by  establishing  several 
critical  journals,  and  exciting  the  talents  of  others.  He  was 
bom  at  Berlin,  March  18th,  1733,  where  his  fether  was  a 
bookseller.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  just  as  he  was  b^inning 
to  make  some  proficiency  in  his  studies,  he  was  oblis^  to 
abandon  them,  beinff  sent  to  Fhmkfort  on  the  Oder  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  bookselling  trade ;  yet  such  was  his 
eagerness  for  information,  his  love  of  reading,  and  his  perse- 
verance, that  he  em^^oyed  every  moment  of  leisure,  his 
evenings,  and  the  early  part  of  every  morning,  in  study,  and, 
without  other  assistance  than  that  of  books,  made  himself 
a  proficient  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  likewise 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  He  was  an  instance  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  self-instruction,  which,  great  as  may  be  the  disad- 
vantages it  has  to  contend  with,  has  that  in  its  fevour  which 
all  advantages  can  hardlv  make  amends  for,  namely,  willingj- 
ness  and  resolution  to  learn;  while  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  occasionally  ma]^  lead  astray,  self-instruction  leads  also 
to  numerous  inquiries  that  never  present  themselves  to  those 
who  merely  proceed  along  the  path  chalked  out  for  them. 

On  his  return  to  BerUn,  in  1 752,  his  attention  to  business 
did  not  interrupt  his  self-imposed  studies,  of  which  both 
English  and  German  poetry  then  formed  a  considerable 
share;  and  in  1755  be  produced  his  'Letters,'  wherein  he 
impartially  discussed  the  pretensions  of  the  two  literary 
sects  headed  by  Bodmer  and  Gottsched.  This  work  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Lessing 
and  Moses  Mendelsohn.  After  the  death  of  his  fkther,  he 
withdrew  himself  from  the  business,  leaving  it  to  his  brother, 
and  determined  to  content  himself  with  his  own  idender 
means,  in  preference  to  the  pecuniary  advanta^  to  be 
reaped  by  sacrificing  his  literary  leisure  and  enjojrments. 
The  unexpected  death  however  of  his  elder  brother,  in  1758, 
pnt  an  end  to  this  short  interval  of  tranquil  study,  he  being 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  fkmily 
in  generaL  But  while  on  the  one  hand  this  only  increased 
his  diligence  and  economy  of  time,  ft  led,  on  tiie  other,  to 
entering  upon  literary  plans  which  he  had  before  projected. 
In  conjunction  with  Mendelsohn,  he  had  already  com- 
menced (1757)  the  'BibUothek  der  Schonen  Wissenschaften,' 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  belles-lettres  journals  in  the  lan- 
guage, which  was  afterwards  continued,  till  the  end  of  1805, 
under  the  title  of  the  *  Neue  Bibliothek,'  &c  With  Lessing 
and  Mendelsohn  he  established,  in  1759,  the  'Briefe  der 
Neuesten  Litteratur;*  and  in  1765  projected  the  'Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,'  of  which  periodical  he  continued 
to  be  editor  till  it  reached  its  107th  volume.  He  did  not 
contribute  much  to  it  himself^  but  the  management 
alone  of  such  a  periodical,  so  eminently  usefril  in  its  day, 
shows  him  to  have  been  most  indefatigable,  as  in  Uie  mean- 
while, notwithstanding  all  his  other  ayocations,  he  produced 
many  original  works.  Among  them  ve  his  'Anecdotes  of 
Fredeiiok  the  Great,'  1788 ;  a  most  excellent  and  elaborate 
'Description  of  Beriin  and  Potsdam,'  3  vols.,  1786;  the 
'  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sebaldus  Nothanker,*  1 793,  a  sort  of 
novel,  which  went  throiigh  many  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  English,  French,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish ;  *  life 
and  Opinions  of  Senopronius  Gundibert,'  1793,  intended  to 
set  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  his  disciples  in  a  ridiculous 
light    Besides  these,  his  *  Essay  on  theTomplars,*  his  '  Re- 
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marks  on  the  History  of  the  Rosicrucians  and  Freemasons,* 
his  'Tour  through  Germany/  Scc^  to  say  nothinjg  of  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces  contributed  by  him  to  different  jour- 
nals, prove  the  variety  of  his  information  and  the  activity  of 
his  mind.     He  died  in  181 1,  at  the  age  of  78. 

NICOLA'ITANS,  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  arose  in  the 
first  century,  and  are  mentioned  with  strong  disapprobation 
in  Rev.,  ii.  6,  15.  They  apnear,  from  the  statemtihts  of  the 
early  writers,  to  have  held  tne  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics,  and 
to  have  lived  impurely.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  *  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans'  {Rev.  iL  15)  is  the  same  as  '  the 
doctrine  of  Balaam*  (v.  14),  namely,  'to  eat  things  sacrificed 
to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication.'  Indeed  some  critics 
suppose  the  name  VusSXaoc  in  this  passage  to  be  merely  trans- 
lated from  DV^U  and  used  symbolically,  deriving  the  former 

wonl  from  vixaut  and  Xahc,  and  the  latter  from  the  syno- 
nymous Hebrew  words  Jr?3  and  D^.    (Robinson's  Oreek 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.)  The  early  writers  trace 
the  origin  of  this  sect  to  Nicolas  the  Deacon  (Acts,  vL  5), 
but  some  of  them  acquit  him  of  holding  the  sentiments  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  and  ascribe  the  rise  of  the  heresy  to  an  im- 
proper advantage  taken  of  some  incautious  expressions 
which  he  had  used. 

(Mosheim's  Ecc.  Hist. ;  Winer's  Bibltsches  Realtvorter- 
buck;  Neander's  Kirchenseschichte.) 

NICOLA'US  MYREPSUS  (Gr.,  b  /iwpfif/Ac,  *  the  oint- 
ment-maker'), author  of  a  work,  *  De  Ck>mpositione  Medica- 
mentorum,'  written  in  Greek,  but  of  which  hitherto  only  a 
Latin  translation  has  been  published.  Very  Utile  is  known 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  of  this  little  the  greater  part 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  hints  and  expressions  scattered  up 
and  down  in  his  own  work.  He  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  last  of  the  Greek  medical  writers  (if  indeed,  as 
Friend  says,  his  barbarous  language  deserves  to  be  called 
Greek),  and  his  date  can  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision. His  work  was  probably  compiled  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  A.D.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Petrus  de 
Abano,  who  died  in  1316,  and  also  by  MatthsDus  Syl- 
vaticus  and  Franciscus  de  Pede  Montium,  both  of  whom 
were  physicians  to  Robert  king  of  Naples,  and  wrote  very  early 
in  his  reign,  which  began  in  1309.  He  himself  mentions 
Mesne  (sec.  xxxit.,  cap.  1 1 7),  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century; 
Michael  Angelus,  who  is  probably  the  first  emperor  of  the 
PalaK)logi,  and  began  to  reign  A.D.  1260  (see.  i.,  cap.  295) ; 
Pope  Nicolas  (sec.  ii.,  cap.  9),  who  seems  to  be  the  third  of 
that  name,  and  who  died  a.d.  1280 ;  and  Joannes  Actuarius 
(called  Dominus  Joannes,  sec  x.,  cap.  103 ;  and  Magister 
Joannes,  sec.  xxxii^  cap.  99),  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  flourbhed  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  appears  to 
have  visited  or  lived  at  Nicaea  (sec.  xxiv.,  cap.  12)  and 
Alexandria  (sec.  i.,  cap.  241 ;  sec.  xvii.,  cap.  17  ;  sec.  xxiv., 
cap.  85),  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Nicolaus  Alexan- 
drinus  ;  he  after;vards  settled  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
attained  the  dignity  of  Actuarius*  (Geors;.  Acropol.).  Se- 
veral passages  in  his  work  prove  that  he  practised  as  a 
physician  (sec  i.,  cap.  66;  sec.  xvii.,  cap.  17,  &c.),  and 
Georgius  Acropolita,  his  contemporary,  mentions  him  {Hist, 
Byz,,  ed.  Paris,  foL  1651,  cap.  39,  p.  34)  as  eminent  in  his 
profession,  but  as  very  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy. 

He  was  evidently  a  person  of  great  piety,  as  appears 
thoroughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  though  in  many  places 
it  deserves  rather  to  be  called  the  most  absurd  superstition. 
He  orders  the  patient  in  some  places  (sec  i.,  cap.  419,  and 
sec.  i.,  cap.  405)  to  repeat  three  Paters,  Credos,  and  Aves; 
he  often  prescribes  the  baptismal  water  (sec.  vii.,  cap.  6 ; 
sec.  xiv.,  cap.  8,  &c.)  as  a  powerful  medicine ;  he  directs  a 
verse  out  of  the  Psalms  (sec.  i.,  cap.  405)  to  be  •  written  on 
paper  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  before  sun-rise,  and  to  be 
tied  on  the  right  arm,'  as  a  remedy  against  monorrhagia ; 
and  many  other  examples  of  the  like  or  even  greater 
absurdity  might  be  given  (sec  xxxvii^  caps.  66  and  67 ; 
sec.  i.,  cap.  405,  &c).  Though  a  great  part  of  the  work  is 
sensible  enough,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  of  much  value. 
It  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  medical  formulae,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  and  divided  into  forty-eight  sections ; 
it  is  almost  entirely  a  compilation  from  other  works,  espe- 

•  Actuarhu,  Gr.  AicroV(!ipu>c,  •  tHle  at  Che  court  of  CongtAOtinople,  given 
apparenUyonlyto  physicUoa,  aod  quite  distinct  from  the  use  of  tho  word 
found  in  the  earlier  L«tin  author*.  See  Da  Cange*  '  OUnt,  Orae.,*  t^m.  i., 
p.  46 :  and  Posnoi,  •  OUnt.  ad  BKhymer.  HisL  Androniei,'  torn.  i..  p.  966^  aeq.. 
and  turn.  U.,  p.  46S-9.  HesidM  Joanne*  the  md  of  Zacharias.  who  ia  better 
ktiown  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real  name,  iertral  other  pbyiidMig 
are  recorded  as  having  arrived  at  this  dignity. 


daily  from  Nicolaus  Propositus ;  the  names  of  the  medicinet 
are  often  very  much  corrupted,  and  the  author  now  and 
then  falls  into  great  mistakes  from  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writers  whom  he  quotes.  It  was  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Leonhardus  Fuchsius,  and  first  published, 
Basil.,  fbl.  1549  ;  it  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
'MediccD  Artis  Principes,'  Paris,  ap.  H.  Stephanum,foL  1567; 
the  best  edition  is  that  published.  Norimb.  1658,  8vo. 

NICOLAUS  PRiEPCVSITUS,  called  also  Salemitamu. 
was  at  the  head  of  the  &mous  medical  school  at  Salerno 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  and  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  treatise  on  the  composition  of  medicines  under 
the  title  of  *  Antidotarium.'  This  has  very  often  been 
confounded  with  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Nicolaus 
Mjrrepsus,  who  indeed  must  either  have  copied  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  book  from  Nicolaus  Propositus,  or  else  they  both 
drew  their  materials  from  some  common  source.  It  may  be 
usefril  to  mention  the  marks  by  which  the  two  works  may 
be  distinguished.  The  treatise  of  Nicolaus  Propositus  is 
much  shorter  than  that  of  Nicolaus  Myrepsus,  and  contains 
only  about  140  or  150  formulae,  in  alphabetical  order, 
whereas  the  other  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand,  and  is 
divided  into  forty-eight  sections.  Nicolaus  Propositus 
has  prefixed  a  short  pre&ce  to  his  work ;  in  Nicolaus  My- 
repsus there  is  none.  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  often  quotes 
several  prescriptions  for  the  same  remedy ;  Nicolaus  Prise* 
positus  never  more  than  one.  Both  works  begin  with  tho 
•  Aurea  Alexandrina,*  but  the.formulo  are  often  very  differ- 
ent This  work  is  of  very  little  value,  and  contains  many 
absurdities,  though,  with  the  exception  of  Mesne,  perhaps 
no  work  of  the  kmd  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  during  the 
middle  i^es.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted ;  the 
first  edition  was  published,  Venet.  1471,  fol.,  in  the  editio 
princens  of  Mesne,  to  whose  works  it  has  generally  been 
appenaed. 

NICOLAUS  DAMASCE'NUS,  or  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
cus OfucSXcutg  6  AafiaffKfivb^),  a  native  of  Damascus  [Da- 
ifASCBNUS,  Nicolaus].  wrote  a  general  history  in  Greekt 
including  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  of  which  Josepbus 
gives  the  following  character:—*  For  living  in  his  kingdom 
and  with  him  (Herod),  he  composed  his  history  in  such  a 
way  as  to  gratify  and  serve  him,  touching  on  those  things 
only  which  made  for  his  glory,  and  even  ^ossing  over  many 
of  his  actions  which  were  plainly  ui^ust,  and  concealing 
them  with  all  zeaL  And  wishing  to  make  a  specious  excuse 
for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  and  her  children,  so  cruelly 
perpetrated  by  the  king,  he  tells  &lsehoods  respecting  her 
mcontinence  and  the  plots  of  the  young  men.  And  through- 
out his  whole  history  he  eulogises  extravagantly  all  the  king's 
just  actions,  while  he  zealously  apologises  for  his  crimes.' 
(Antiq.,  xvi.  7,  1.)  This  history  extended  to  144  books ;  for 
Josephus  refers  to  the  123rd  and  1 24th.  (Antiq,,  xii.  3,  2.) 
The  fragments  of  this  history  have  been  published  several 
times.  There  is  an  appendix  to  the  edition  of  Orelli,  Leip- 
zig, 1811,  8vo  Nicolaus  wrote  other  works.  A  fragment 
of  his  'Life  of  Augustus '  is  extant,  and  an  autobiography 
is  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  probably  not  genuine. 

On  two  occasions  Nicolaus  appears  as  the  advocate  be- 
fore Agrippa  of  certain  Jews  who  were  molested  in 
the  practise  of  their  peculiar  customs  by  the  Greeks 
among  whom  they  lived.  (Josephus,  Antiq.,  x\l  3,  2;  xvL 
2,  2.)  In  the  year  6  b.c.  he  was  sent  by  Herod  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Augustus,  who  had  taken  offenoe  against  Herod, 
because  he  nad  led  an  army  into  Arabia  to  enforce  certain 
claims  which  he  had  upon  Syllous,  the  prime  minister  of 
the  king  of  Arabia,  and  the  real  governor  of  the  country. 
(Josephus,  Antiq.,  xvi.  9.)  Nicolaus,  having  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  emperor,  accused  Syllous  and  defended 
Herod  in  a  skilful  speech,  which  is  given  by  Josephus. 
{Antiq.,  xvi.  1 0, 8.)  Syllous  was  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  given  satisfoction  to  Herod  for 
the  claims  he  had  upon  him.  This  is  the  account  of  Josephus, 
taken  probably  from  the  history  of  Nicolaus  himself  who 
appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  success  of  his  embassy,  for 
Syllous  neither  gave  any  satisfaction  to  Herod,  nor  was 
the  sentence  of  death  executed  upon  him.  (Josephus, 
Antiq.,  xvii.  3,  2.)  We  find  him  afterwards  acting  as  the 
accuser  of  Herod's  son  Antipater,  when  he  was  trid  before 
Varus  for  plotting  against  his  father's  life,  b,c.  4  (Josephus, 
Antiq,,  xvL  5,  4-6 ;  Jewish  War,  i.  32,  4),  and  again  as  the 
advocate  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  in  the  dispute  foe 
the  succession  to  Herod's  kingdom,  b.c.  S.  (Jofiepbos* 
Antiq.,  xvu.  9.  6;  xi.  ^i^^Mf%S^\:D^V^ 
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NICOLAY.  BARON  LUDWIQ  H^^^RlCH,  bom 

at  Strasburg,  December  29tb,  1737,  ^ras,  though  not  of 
first-rate  talent,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  among  the  minor 
poets  of  Grermany.  His  style  is  easy  and  natural,  his  Tersifi- 
eation  flowing,  and  his  narrative  interesting.  All  these  qua- 
lities display  themselves  in  his  *  Romantic  Tales,*  which, 
although  their  subjects  are  chiefly  derived  from  Ariosto  and 
Boiardo,  are  remodelled  and  treated  with  great  originality, 
ana  manifest  considerable  f%tncy,  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  truth  of  expression,  both  in  the 
comic  and  serious  parts.  Of  his  abilities,  both  as  a  didactic 
and  satiric  writer,  proof  is  afforded  by  his '  Poetical  Epistles,' 
which  have  much  of  the  spirit  and  gracefulness  of  Wieland, 
with  not  a  little  of  his  manner.  His  Fables,  too,  and 
minor  Tales,  though  not  always  of  his  own  invention, 
show  genuine  talent,  and  frequently  no  small  power  of 
humour. 

Nicolay  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  invited,  in  1769,  to  undertake  the 
office  of  preceptor  to  the  grand-duke  (afterwards  emperor) 
Paul.  Besides  being  honoured  with  several  Russian  orders, 
he  was  made  director  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1798,  which  office  however  he  afterwards  resigned;  and 
in  1801  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  imperial  privy-counsellor. 
He  died  in  1820. 

NICO'MACHUS,  a  physician  of  Stagira  in  Macedonia, 
and  one  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadro,  flourished  about 
400  B.C.,  01.  xcv.  1.  He  was  the  friend  and  physician  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  is  now  only  known  as  the 
father  of  Aristotle.  (Ammonius,  and  Diogenes  Laertius, 
in  Viia  Aristot ;  Suidas,  in  voce  Nicomachm.) 

NICOME'DES  (Ntico/«4^ijc),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Bithynia. 

1.  NicoMEDES  I.  succeeded  his  father  ZiphoBtes,  b.c.  278. 
His  succession  was  disputed  by  his  brother  Ziboetes;  and 
he  called  in  the  Gauls  to  support  his  claims,  B.C.  277.  With 
their  assistance  he  was  successful ;  but  his  allies  became  his 
masters,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  long  time 
overrun  by  these  barbarians.  [Galatia.]  He  probably 
died  about  B.C.  250,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elaest  son 
Zielas. 

2.  NicOMBDBs  II.,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  succeeded  his 
father  Prusias  II.,  B.C.  149.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
Rome,  B.C.  167,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  the  senate.  (Liv.,  xlv«  44.)  Prusias  be- 
coming jealous  of  the  popularity  of  his  son,  and  anxious  to 
secure  the  succession  to  his  younger  children,  formed  a  plan 
fbr  his  assassination ;  but  Nicomedes,  having  gained  intelli- 
gence of  his  purpose,  deprived  his  father  of  the  throne,  and 
subsequently  put  him  to  death. 

Nicomedes  remained  during  the  whole  of  hit  long  reign 
a  foithful  ally,  or  rather  obedient  subject,  of  the  Romans. 
Ho  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Aristonicus, 
brother  of  Attains,  king  of  Per^mus,  b.c.  131 ;  and  he  was 
applied  to  by  Marius  for  assistance  during  the  Cimbrian 
war,  about  b.c.  1 03.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  Mithridatet,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  the  life  of  that  monarch.  [MiTBRiDATBt  VI., 
VOL  XV.,  p.  289.] 
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3.  Nicomedes  III.,  sumamed  Philopator,  succeeded  his 
father  Nicomedes  II.,  b.c.  91.  During  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridatea, 
who  placed  upon  the  throne  Socrates,  the  younger  brother 
of  Nicomedes.  He  was  restored  however  to  his  kingdom  in 
the  following  year  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  an  army  under 
Aquilius  to  support  him.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war,  b.c.  88,  Nicomedes  took  part  with  the  Romans, 
Vat  his  army  was  completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of 


Mithridates,  near  the  river  Anroias,  m  Paphlagonia  (Strabo^ 
xii.,  p.  562) ;  and  he  himself  was  again  expelled  from  his 
kin^om,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.  At  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  b.c.  84,  Bithynia  was  restored 
to  Nicomedes.  He  died  b.c.  74,  without  children,  and  left 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

(Memnoii,  as  quoted  by  Photius;  Livy ;  Justin;  Appian*g 
Mithridatic  War;  Strabo ;  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii^ 
Appendix  7,  *  Kings  of  Bithynia.*) 

NICOMEDES.    [Conchoid.] 

NICOMEDFA  (N«o/«4a«a),  a  citr  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  Astacenus,  in  the  rropontis,  was  founded 
by  Nicomedes  I.,  b.c.  264.  According  to  Pausanias,  this 
ciiy  was  originally  called  Astacus  (v.  12,  $  5);  but  Strabo 
informs  us  that  Astacus  was  another  city  on  the  same  gulf, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Megarians  and  Athenians,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Lysimachus ;  on  which  occasion  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Nicomedia  fxii.,  p.  563. 
Casaub.). 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  Nicomedia  became  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  the 
principal  city  in  Bithynia  (v.  12,  (  5) ;  but  under  Diocle- 
tian, who  chiefly  resided  there,  it  increased  greatly  in  extent 
and  poDulousness,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  (Liban.,  Orat.  viii.,  p.  203 ;  Lao- 
tant.,  D0  Morte  Psrsec,  c.  17.)  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  and 
magnificence,  and  recovered  nearly  its  former  greatness. 
(Amian.  Marcell,  xxii  9;  xxii.  13;  xvii.  7.)  It  is  called  at 
the  present  day  Ismid,  and  is  still  a  town  of  considerable 
importance;  but  it  contains  few  remains  of  antiquity. 

NICOSIA.    [Cyprus.] 

NICOTIA'NA  TABA^CUM,  an  annual  plant,  of  which 
the  leaves  are  used  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  ways,  and  also 
in  medicine.  The  dried  leaves  are  large,  long,  entire, 
smooth,  somewhat  glutinous,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a 
peculiar  stupifying  odour,  and  an  acrid,  nauseous,  bitter 
taste.  The  processes  of  maceration  and  partial  fermentation, 
and  admixture  of  different  substances,  render  it  more 
agreeable  in  the  dried  than  in  the  iVesh  state.  The  analysis 
of  tobacco  shows  its  chief  ingredients  to  be :— 1st,  a  tobacco- 
camphor,  called  nicotian,  or  nicotianin,  which  crystallizes, 
and  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  has  a 
faint  odour  of  tobacco,  with  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  but 
not  acrid  taste,  and  is  not  possessed  of  any  narcotic  power ; 
if  applied  to  the  nostrils,  it  causes  sneezing ;  and  if  a 
grain  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  creates  uneasiness  and 
giddiness.  It  is  called  by  some  the  acid  principle  of  tobacco, 
and  if  such  be  its  nature,  it  is  most  probably  combined  in 
the  herb  with,  2nd,  nicotina,  an  alkaloid,  which,  like  conia, 
does  not  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  solid  form,  but 
in  a  fluid  and  volatile  state,  having  an  oily  appearance. 

The  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobaox)  appears  to  be  formed 
during  the  destructive  combustion,  and  does  not  exist 
naturally  in  the  leaC  but  is  probably  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  nicotina.  It  does  not  therefore  exist  in  the  infusion 
of  tobacco,  the  mode  of  action  of  which  differs  in  several 
respects  from  the  other  forms  in  which  it  is  employed.  The 
active  part  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  from  it  by  washing 
with  weak  acetic  acid.  The  products  of  tobacco  when 
burnt,  as  in  smoking,  are : — carbonate  of  ammonia,  nico- 
tianin, empyreumatic  oil,  soot,  and  some  gases. 

Nicotina  seems  to  be  the  formidable  principle  of  tobacco 
when  used  in  the  solid  form,  or  as  an  infusion ;  and  the  em- 
pyreumatic oiU  when  it  is  smoked,  or  when  obtained  by  de- 
structive distillation.  The  action  of  nicotina  is  highly 
poisonous ;  a  quarter  of  a  drop  will  kill  a  rabbit ;  one  drop 
can  destrov  a  dog.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
alkaloids  obtained  from  the  tribe  of  the  Solanacen  by  not 
causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  the  extemid  application  of 
it  to  the  eye  produces  other  very  alarming  narcotic  symp- 
toms. The  tenth  part  of  a  grain  put  into  the  eye  of  a  cat 
causes  strong  convulsions,  with  foaming  at  the  mouth,  quick 
respiration,  accompanied  with  rattline  in  the  throat  and 
rapid  palpitations  of  the  heart,  which  can  be  heard  at  a 
couhiderable  distance,  staggering,  and  paralysis  of  the 
hinder  extremities,  which  symptoms  disappear  in  an  hour. 

The  empyreumatic  oil,  in  the  quantity  even  of  a  single 
drop  placed  on  the  tongue,  excites  convulsions  and  coma, 
without  affecting  the  heart.  It  may  prove  fatal  in  two 
minutes. 

Tobacco  is  a  very  powerful  agent,  the  active  principle* 
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of  which  are  extracted  by  water,  either  in  the  ionxk  of  in- 
fusion or  decoction.  The  local  effects  of  tobacco-lea. es* 
or  any  preparation  of  them,  are  those  of  an  acrid  subetance ; 
hence  when  taken  intemallv  they  cause  vomiting  and 
nurging,  pain  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  followed  by 
inflammation  and  ulceration.  The  external  application  oo- 
(oasions  irritation  of  the  part,  and,  if  kept  long  in  contact 
with  it,  inflammation :  snufling  the  prepared  powder  induces 
sneezing  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus;  chewing  or 
smoking  it  causes  increased  secretion  of  salira,  with  di- 
minished appetite  in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 

Besides  these  local  effects  it  has  a  secondai^  action,  which 
results  from  the  absorption  of  the  active  principles.  It  is 
immaterial  by  what  channel  they  are  introduced  into  the 
circulation :  the  same  consequences  follow,  and  affect  on 
the  one  hand  the  intestinal  canal,  the  lungs,  and  the 
heart ;  and  on  the  other,  the  nervous  centres  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  chord.  The  former  show  themselves  by  nausea, 
vomiting,  purging,  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
and  here  and  there  of  the  intestines ;  on  the  lungs,  bv  the 
slower,  painful,  and  irregular  respiration ;  and  after  death 
the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  found  to  be  thicker,  more  injected 
with  blood,  and  accumulations  or  extravasatwn  of  it.  The 
action  on  the  heart,  or  probably  the  nerves  of  the  heart, 
manifests  itself  by  irregular,  generally  slower  pulsations, 
and  by  the  heart  losing  its  irritabihty  sooner  than  after 
natural  death;  but  the  chief  secondary  action  is  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord,  and  this  succeeds  the  external  as 
well  as  internal  application  of  it,  but  most  so  after  ii^eotion 
into  the  rectum.  Giddiness,  weight,  and  pain  of  the  head ; 
deafness,  a  feeling  like  intoxication,  staggering  trembling, 
geneml  weariness  of  the  muscles,  with  convulsive  contrac- 
tions of  them,  or  cramps,  general  insensibility,  sleepiness, 
and  death  are  the  consequences. 

Tobacco  must  therefcxre  be  considered  as  a  narcotic  acrid 
poison.  Habit  reconciles  the  system  to  its  action  when 
used  moderately,  but  nothing  can  secure  the  body  from  its 
irritative  property  and  its  lutimate  absorption  when  em- 
ployed in  excess  or  incautiously.  Uncontrollable  fits  of 
sneezing  have  produced  death,  and  smoking  a  number  of 
pipes  or  cigars  has  also  caused  death.  The  use  of  an  in- 
cision as  a  wash  to  the  head  in  ringworm,  or  against  the 
itch,  has  produced  death  by  absorption  through  the  abraded 
surfkce.  The  greater  number  of  fatal  cases  have  resulted 
fh>m  the  employment  of  it  as  an  injection  into  the  rectum, 
either  against  worms,  or,  by  a  most  singular  practice,  in  the 
form  of  smoke  in  the  case  of  persons  drowned,  a  custom 
which  ought  to  be  strongly  censured  and  rehnquished. 

The  few  cases  which  can  justify  the  use  of  so  formidable 
an  a^ent  are  those  in  which  great  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
is  wished,  such  as  to  reduce  dislocations  or  hernias,  or  to 
remove  obstructions  in  the  intestines,  in  ileus,  and  similar 
diseases.  But  the  utmost  caution  is  here  requisite ;  and  an 
injection  of  uniform  strength,  as  ordered  in  the  '  Pharma- 
copoeia,' is  to  be  prepared,  and  thrown  up  in  divided  por- 
tions, under  the  diiection  and  in  the  presence  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant.  In  case  of  over-dose,  vital  stimulants,  such 
as  brandy  or  ammonia,  must  be  resorted  to.  The  infusion 
of  tobacco  has  been  recommended  as  a  diuretic  in  some 
cases  of  dropsy;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  seldom 
employed. 

Against  the  common  use  of  tobacco  for  snuffing  or  smok- 
ing it  is  perhaps  useless  to  declaim.  Chewing  it  is  limiteNl 
in  a  great  measure  to  saUors,  and  it  were  to  be  wi^ed  that 
the  practice  of  smoking  were  similarly  restricted.  The 
evils  which  follow  indulgence  in  these  customs  are  not  very 
obvious,  but  that  injury  results  is  in  most  cases  certain. 
[Antidotes;  Errhinxs.] 

NICOTIANIN,  the  principle  which  gives  the  charac- 
teristic odour  to  tobacco.  It  is  a  concrete  oil,  and  mav  be 
obtained  by  the  following  process: — distil  six  pounds  of 
tobacco-leaves  with  twice  their  weight  of  water,  till  half  has 
come  over.  To  the  distilled  liauor  add  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  and  again  distil;  and  this  operation  is  to  be 
repeated.  A  fkity  substance  will  be  found  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  distilled  liquid  in  very  small  quantity,  and 
this  is  nicotianin. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  a 
bitterish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  in  osther ;  dilute  acids  do  not  dissolve  it,  but 
potash  takes  it  up.  By  heat  it  is  of  course  volatilized,  and 
if  water  be  present,  without  change.  It  does  not  appear  to 
hav«  been  analyzed. 


NI  XniNA,  an  alkali  which  exists  in  the  diffexent  q)e- 
eies  of  tobacco.  It  is  procured  bv  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  tobacco-kaves,  and  subsequent  treatment  with 
alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  lime  or  magnesia,  and  vanona 
complicated  operations.  Other  processes  have  alao  bean 
adopted. 

Its  properties  are,  that  it  cmtallises  in  small  plates,  whick, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  moisture  sufficient  to  beoome 
a  transparent  colourless  liquid.    When  oold  it  is  nearly  ino- 
dorous, but  when  heated  it  yields  a  vapour,  the  smell  of 
which  resembles  that  of  tobacco,  and  is  disagreeable  and 
acrid ;  its  taste  is  also  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  caustic, 
and  remains  long  in  the  mouth ;  even  when  cooled  down  to 
31*"  it  retains  its  fluidity.  Its  alkaline  properties  are  evinced 
by  ito  action  upon  test-papers ;  and  when  heated  to  2  li^  its 
vapour  renders  turmeric  paper  brown.    It  boils  at  375%  is 
soluble  in  water,  cether,  and  almond  oil ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  1048.  The  salto  which  it  forms  with  alkalis  are  colourless, 
and  are  usuallj  soluble  in  water  and  alcohcd,  but  not  in 
aether.  Virginia  tobacco  yields  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  nicotina,  and  there  is  no  one  kind  which  gives  muck 
more.    It  has  not  been  analvzed. 
NICTITATING  MBMBllANB.    [Bibds.] 
NIBBUHR,  CAR8TEN.  a  oelebmted  modem  traveller, 
and  a  native  of  t^e  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  on  the  southern 
confines  of  Holstein,  was  bom  in  the  year  1733.  His  fiunily 
had  been  fkrmers  in  easy  circumstances,  but  he  lost  his 
parents  earlv ;  and,  through  some  mismanagement  in  the 
division  of  their  property,  he  was  so  utterly  deprived  Ibr  a 
time  of  the  means  of  continuing  his  education,  that  he  passed 
several  years  of  his  youth  in  the  condition  of  a  mere  pea- 
sant, and  was  even  prevented  from  cultivating  a  taste  for 
music,  which  had  given  him  hopes  of  obtaining  the  situatioD 
of  organist    But,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  an  occasion  arose 
which  elicited  his  natural  energy  of  spirit,  and  decided  the 
direction  of  his  fortunes.    Some  legal  proceedings  rendering 
it  necessary  to  employ  a  land-surveyor  in  his  native  district, 
he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose  applied  zealously  to  the  study  of  geometry.    "With  the 
thirst  of  knowledge  thus  excited,  being  now  of  age  to  dis- 
pose of  the  wreck  of  his  little  patrimony,  he  was  led  to 
employ  a  portion  of  it  in  acquiring  higher  instruction  in  the 
mathematics,  first  at  Hamburg,  and  subsequently  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen.    Here,  as  his  views  enlarged  and 
his  pecuniary  resources  diminished,  he  gladly  embraced  an 
opportunity, 'in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  of  entering  the  corps 
of  Hanoverian  «igineers:  but  he  was  soon  diverted  from 
that  service  by  an  offisr  firom  the  Danish  government  of  em- 
ployment in  a  scientific  expedition  to  Arabia. 

The  idea  of  this  enterprise,  which  forms  the  most  honour- 
able event  in  the  i«ign  of  Frederic  V.  of  Denmark,  was  sug- 
gested to  his  miniiter  Count  von  Bemstorff,  by  the  learned 
Miohaelis,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  original  project,  which  con- 
templated the  mission  only  of  a  single  Arabic  scholar,  was 
liberally  extended  by  the  Count  to  include  a  mathematieiao 
for  purposes  of  astronomical  and  geographical  observation,  a 
naturalist,  a  draughtsman,  and  a  physician.  When  the 
first  of  these  appointments  was  offered  to  Niebuhr,  be 
showed  his  conscientious  character  by  stipulating  for  a  delay 
of  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  improve  nis  scientific  quali- 
fications. This  period  of  preparation  he  employed  chiefly 
in  gaining  practice  as  an  astronomical  observer,  and  also  in 
studying  Arabic  for  a  time  with  Michaelis ;  though,  under 
that  instructor,  he  made  but  small  progress  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  of  a  language  which  he  afterwards  learned 
to  speak  fluently  in  the  country.  He  modestly  declined  the 
title  of  professor^  not  considering  that  his  acquirements 
were  sufficient  for  that  distinction;  and  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  therefore  only  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  in 
the  capacity  of  mathematician  or  geographer,  to  which  the 
Danish  minister,  who  had  received  some  proofs  of  his  dis- 
interestedness in  pecuniary  affairs,  added  the  responsible 
office  of  treasurer  to  the  mission.  Its  other  members  were 
Frederic  Oh ristiem  von  Haven,  as  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  Peter  Forskal  as  naturalist,  Christiem  Charles 
Cramer  as  physician,  and  George  William  Baurenfeind  as 
painter  or  draughtsman.  By  the  royal  instructions  for  the 
expedition,  a  perfect  equality  was  established  among  the  fire 
members ;  and  they  were  enjoined  to  decide  every  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  their  course  by  plurality  of  voices,  or, 
if  votes  should  be  ec^ual,  by  lot 
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hi  a  frigate  of  die  Danish  royal  nav^,  «n*  ^^^^viea,  not  with- 
out some  accidents,  at  Ck>nstaTitinop\e;  ffO^  yhence,  after  a 
short  residence,  the  travellers  proceeded  in  a  merchant 
TBttd  to  Alexandria,  ascended  the  Nile,  and  reached  Cairo 
in  Novemher»  1761.  Havine  careAiily  explored  the  pyra- 
mids and  other  antiquities  of  Lower  Egypt,  they  crossed  the 
desert  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Suez,  eml^rKed  at  that  port  in 
an  Arab  vessel,  and  landed  at  Loheia,  in  Arahia  Felix, 
the  destined  seat  of  their  mission,  in  December,  1762.  They 
crossed  the  countiy,  mounted  on  asses,  the  usual  conveyance 
of  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christians  in  Yemen,  an&  after 
visiting  several  places  of  interest,  finally  arrived  at  Mocha, 
where  the  philologist  Von  Haven  unfortunately  died,  in 
Majr,  1763.  The  surviving  travellers  proceeding  from 
thence  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Imaum ;  but  they  had  meanwhile  lost  another 
of  their  number,  the  naturalist  Forskal,  who  died  on  the 
road.  His  companions  returning  to  Mocha,  tliere  embarked 
in  an  English  vessel  for  Bombay,  on  the  voyage  to  which 
place  the  painter  Bamrenfeind  expired;  and  at  Bombay, 
Niebuhr  had  the  affliction  to  bury  the  last  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  the  physician  Cramer.  The  foct  is  admitted 
by  Niebuhr,  that  his  ill-feted  friends  persisted  m  living 
after  the  European  manner  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Arabia ;  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  they  lost  their  lives 
through  that  disregard  to  necessary  habits  of  abstinenee 
for  which  the  Danes  in  their  tropical  colonies  are  remark- 
able, even  above  all  other  northern  people.  Niebuhr  him- 
self, who  had  suffered  severely  from  illness  with  the  rest  of 
his  party,  after  their  decease  adopted  the  same  diet  as  the  na- 
tives of  the  countries  in  which  he  was  travelling,  and  thence- 
forth enjoyed  excellent  health.  Sailing  from  Bombay,  he 
visited  Persia,  including  the  ruins  of  Persepolis;  ascended 
the  Euphrates;  proceeded  by  wsiy  of  Bagdad  and  Aleppo  to 
the  Syrian  coast ;  embarked  for  Cyprns,  returned  from  that 
island  to  the  continent ;  saw  Jerusalem  and  Damascus ; 
passed  throu^  Aleppo,  and  ever  Asia  Minor  to  ConsUm- 
tinople ;  and  finally  returned  to  Copenhagen,  in  Nevember, 
1 767.  The  whole  of  the  travels  of  the  missioii,  which  oc- 
cupied six  years,  and  extended  over  so  many  coantries,  it 
said,  by  the  good  manaeement  and  eonsdentious  economy 
of  Niebuhr,  who  indeed  defrayed  every  expense  that  could 
be  eonstdeied  personal  to  himself  out  of  his  own  narrow 
income,  to  have  cost  the  Danish  government  only  the  in- 
credibly stxall  sum  of  about  four  thousand  pounds. 

Niebuhr  was  welcomed  in  Denmark  as  he  deserved.  The 
government  undertook    at  its  charge  the  engraving  of 
all  the  plates  of  his  travels,  which  were  to  be  presented  to 
him  as  a  free  gift ;  and  he  was  left  to  publish  the  result  of 
his  labours  at  his  own  cost  and  for  his  own  nrofit  Resolvine 
to  commence  with  the  '  Description  of  Arabia,'  he  printed, 
in  the  year  1772,  his  volume  under  this  title,  which  has  be- 
come the  text-book  of  every  writer,  fW)m  the  historian 
Gibbon  down  to  the  present  time,  who  has  Itad  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  antient  and  modem  aspect  of  that  country. 
The  depth  of  research,  die  fidelitjr  of  delineation,  and  the 
accura(7  of  detail  which  it  exhibits  on  the  geography  of 
Arabia,  and  the  endurine  characterand  condition  of  its  in- 
habitants, have  rendered  this  work  of  Niebuhr  perfectly 
classical.    He  has  sometimes  been  compared,  and  the  com- 
parison  is  just  and  appropriate,  with  the  historian  of  Halicar- 
nassus :  both  travellers  were  characterised  by  accuracy  of 
ebservation,  strict  veracity,  and  a  simplicity  of  narrative 
which  art  alone  can  never  attain.    [Hxrodotus.]    T^e  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  was  f(^lowed,  in  1 774-1 77«,  by  two 
volumes  of  eaual  merit  and  interest,  narrating  his* Travels 
in  Arabia  ana  circumjaoent  Countries.'  To  these  volumes  it 
was  his  intention  to  add  a  third,  enriched  with  ^le  result  of 
his  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and 
Turkish  empire,  and  eontainmg  his  astronomical  sfeeerva- 
tions :  but  some  causes,  not  sufficiently  explained,  delayed 
this  publication,  until  a  fire,  which,  m  1795,  destroyed  the 
king  s  palace  at  Copenhagen,  and  with  it  the  original  plates 
both  of  his  published  and  inedited  works,  put  an  end  to  his 
design.    This  third  volume  was  however  published  in  1837, 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  bookseller  Perthes  of  Ham- 
burg, and  the  affection  of  Niebuhr's  fhmily,  particularly  of 
his  daughter,  under  the  title  of  *  Reisebeschreibnng  nach 
Arabian  und  andem  umHegenden  Luidem :'  it  contains  his 
remarks  on  Aleppo,  his  voyage  to  Cyprus,  and  his  visit  to 
Jafb  and  Jerusalem,  his  return  to  Aleppo,  and  ioumey 
thence  through  K6niyeh  to  ConstantiiKyple,  and  an  abridged 
account  of  his  route  through  Birigaria,  WaUaebia,  Pdnid, 


and  Germany,  to  Denmark.  (London  Geog.  Joumal,vo\.  viii.) 
After  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  travels, 
he  contributed  to  a  German  periodical  journal,  among  other 
papers,  two  on  the  '  Interior  of  Africa'  and  the  *  Political  and 
Military  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire.*  His  principal  works, 
which  were  published  in  German  at  Copenhagen,  nave  been 
translated  into  French  and  Dutch,  and  reprinted  at  Amster- 
dam and  Utrecht  Niebuhr  himself  likewise  edited  and  pub- 
lished^ in  his  usual  senerous  spirit,  at  his  own  cost,  the  con* 
tributions  to  natural  history  {Descriptionts  Ammalium  and 
Flora  EgypHaco-Arabica)  of  his  deceasfd  fnend  Forsk^, 
which  were  also  among  the  fruits  of  the  mission  to  Arabia. 

Niebuhr,  whose  life  was  prolonged  to  a  great  age,  sur* 
vived  his  return  from  his  Oriental  travels  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  had,  about  1772,  some  thoughts  of  under- 
taking another  journey  of  disoovery,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Tripoline  ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  into  the  interior  of 
Africa:  but  a  happy  marriage  induced  him  to  abandon  this 
project;  and,  tirea  of  military  service  and  a  residence  at 
Copenhagen,  he  obtained,  in  1778,  a  civil  situation  under 
the  government  at  Meldorf  in  Holstein,  to  which  he  with- 
drew, and  where  he  passed  the  long  remainder  of  his  ex- 
istence. He  did  not  however  suffer  his  mind  to  be  idle  in 
retirement ;  for  he  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  learned  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tinued so  active  a  public  officer,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  eye-sight,  he 
assisted  in  a  new  territorial  survey  ordered  by  the  Danish 
government  His  long  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
cross  of  Danebrog  and  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state ;  and 
when  he  became  quite  blind,  the  government  liberally  re- 
fused to  accept  his  resignation,  and  appointed  a  friend  to 
assist  him  in  his  duties  until  the  end  of  his  life,  which  termi- 
nated in  April,  1815.  A  brief  memoir  of  him  in  the  German 
language,  published  by  his  son  at  Kicii,  two  years  after  his 
death,  fhmished  the  materials  for  an  article  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphic Universelle/  from  which  and  his  works  the  present 
account  has  diiefiy  been  compiled. 

NIEBUHR,  BARTHOLD  GEORGE,  was  bom  at  Co- 
penhaTOn,  on  the  27th  August,  1776.  His  father,  Carsten 
Niebuhr,  had  returned  from  the  East  about  nine  years  before 
that  time,  and  was  residing  at  Copenhagen  as  a  captain  of 
engineers ;  however,  two  years  after  Barthold's  birth,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  land-surveyor,  which  made  him 
remove  to  Meldorf,  a  town  of  Dithmarsh,  in  Holstein,  the 
native  province  of  the  Niebnhrs.  It  was  here  that  B.  Gw 
Niebuhr  spent  the  whole  of  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  living 
in  great  retirement,  and  necessarily  contracting  studious 
habits,  as  well  from  the  absence  of  all  outward  interruptions, 
as  because  a  weakly  constitution,  produced  by  a  marsh-fever, 
had  incapacitated  him  for  the  boisterous  amusements  of 
more  robust  children.  He  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  society  of  Bojes,  then  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
who  came  to  settle  at  Meldorf  as  landvogt  tn  the  year  1781. 
Tlie  wife  of  Bqjes  taught  him  Frendi,  his  fother  instructed 
him  in  geography,  in  Sie  Englirii  lanjpage,  in  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  and  in  the  Latin  accidenoe.  He  began  to 
learn  music  in  1 783,  but  never  made  any  great  progress  in 
it  In  other  branches  of  knowledge  so  great  was  his  pro- 
ficiency that  Boies  describes  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy  in 
1 763,  when  Niebuhr  was  only  seren  years  old,  and  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  public  school  of  the  place,  in  1 789,  he  was 
placed  at  onoe  in  the  first  dass.  He  also  gave  considerable 
assi^anoe  to  his  father  about  the  same  time  in  making  some 
long  calculations  connected  with  his  office  of  surveyor. 
After  having  been  at  school  from  Easter,  1 789,  to  Michaelmas, 
1799,  he  b^me  the  private  pupil  of  the  head-master.  Dr. 
Jager,  with  whom  he  read  for  an  hour  every  day  till  Easter, 
1794,  with  the  exoeptioB  of  three  months  which  he  spent 
at  Hamburg,  in  1 794,  at  a  kind  of  commercial  school  kenc 
by  his  father's  friend  Pn^essor  Biiseh.  He  also  received 
some  advice  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  his  classical 
studies  from  the  celebrated  J.  H.  Voss,  who  paid  occasional 
visits  to  his  father,  and  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the 
benefit  which  he  had  derived,  in  common  with  all  Germans, 
from  Voss's  excellent  translations. 

Carsten  Niebuhr's  wish  was  that  his  son  shonld  engage 
in  some  active  business ;  he  even  entertained  the  hope  for 
soaie  time  that  hiii  son  might  follow  in  his  own  footsteps, 
and  become  cetebrated  as  an  Eastern  traveller.  But  Bai^ 
tkold's  tendencies  were  from  the  first  in  favour  of  a  studious 
life,  and  his  fether  was  unwilling  to  oppose  his  inclinationiw 
It  was  resolved  then  that  afrnr  spending  two  years  at  Kie^ 
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he  should  go  to  Gottingen,  and  study  under  Heyne.  He 
had  already  had  communication  with  the  last-named  scholar, 
and  had  collated  for  him  some  MSS.  after  his  return  from 
Hamburg,  in  1792. 

He  studied  at  Kiel  from  Easter,  1794,  to  the  spring  of 
i796.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  femily  of  Dr. 
Hensler,  professor  of  medicine,  which  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  his  subsequent  career.  The  widow  of  Dr. 
Hensler's  son,  a  lady  from  Dithmarsh,  was  residing  in  his 
house,  and  Niehuhr's  acauainlance  with  her  ripened  into  a 
friendship  which  lasted  till  his  death.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  numerous  letters  are  addressed  to  her.  In  Au- 
gust, 1 794,  Dr.  Hensler  was  visited  by  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  Niebuhr  soon  formed  an 
attachment  to  one  of  the  latter,  Amalie  Behrens,  who  sub- 
sequently became  his  first  wife. 

In  January,  1796,  Count  Schimmelmann,  the  Danish 
minister  of  finance,  proposed  to  Niebuhr  to  become  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  His  &tner  accepted  the  offer  for  him,  and 
thus  Niebuhr  was  in^-oduced  into  the  best  circles  of  his 
native  city.  His  basnfulness  and  studious  habits  however 
rendered  him  unhappy  in  this  situation,  and  he  soon  ex- 
changed it  for  that  of  supernumerary  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Library,  which  he  entered  upon  in  May,  1797,  and  held  till 
April,  1798,  when  he  paid  a  visit  of  two  months  to  his 
family  in  Holstein,  and  then  sailed  for  England.  He  resided 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
returned  to  Holstein  towards  the  end  of  1 799.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  1800,  he  went  to  Ck)penhagen,  and,  after  a 
stay  of  a  few  weeks,  obtained  the  appointment  of  assessor 
in  the  college  of  commerce  for  the  East  Indian  department, 
and  of  secretary  and  accountant  to  the  African  consulate. 
The  income  arising  from  this  appointment  enabled  him  to 
marry  Amalie  Behrens,  in  May,  1 800,  and  he  resided  with  her 
at  Copenhagen  till  the  year  1806,  perfoiming  his  duties  with 
the  greatest  punctuality  and  diligence,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  employers.  He  did  not  however  alto- 
gether neglect  his  literary  pursuits ;  they  formed  his  even- 
ing amusement,  and  he  K>und  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
business  avocations  to  give  lessons  to  the  nephew  of  his 
friend  Count  Schimmelmann,  and  to  translate  part  of  an 
Arabic  history  of  tJ^e  conq^uest  of  Asia.  In  the  sprine  of 
1803  he  had  to  make  a  lourney  into  Germany  on  public 
business  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Danish 
finances.  An  offer  was  made  to  Niebuhr,  at  the  end  of 
1805,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Prussian  government, 
and  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  having  some  one 
appointed  over  his  head,  and  the  advantages  held  out  by  the 
situation  proposed  to  him,  induced  him  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion of  joint-director  of  the  first  bank  at  Berlin,  with  the 
promise  of  further  promotion. 

He  arrived  at  the  Prussian  capital  on  the  5th  October, 
]  806,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  A  few  days  after  that 
event  he  was  obliged  to  take  flight  with  all  the  other  officials. 
He  resided  till  April,  1807,  at  Memel  and  Konigsberg,  and 
then  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  prime-minister 
Hardenberg,  having  chiefly  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  the 
army  then  in  the  field.  This  office  kept  him  with  the 
be«Ld-quarters  of  the  army  till  the  battle  of  Friedland,  afier 
which  he  went  to  Riga.  The  provisions  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  having  exacted  the  dismissal  of  Hardenberg,  his 
office  was  put  into  commission,  which  consisted  of  Von 
Altenstein,  Von  Schon,  Stagemann,  Von  Klewitz,  and 
Niebuhr.  Upon  the  accession  of  Stein  to  the  administra- 
tion, Niebuhr  was  despatched  to  Amsterdam  to  negotiate  a 
loan,  and  he  resided  there  till  April,  1 809.    In  December, 

1809,  he  was  nominated  privy-counsellor,  and  received  ahieh 
appointment  in  the  administration  of  the  funds.  This  brought 
him  to  Berlin,  where,  and  at  Konigsberg,  he  resided  through 
the  winter  of  1809-10.  The  opposition  to  a  financial  plan 
of  his  made  him  however  more  anxious  than  ever  to  retire 
from  public  life ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the 

Eart  of  the  government  to  retain  him  in  office,  he  exchanged 
is  public  situation  for  the  post  of  historiographer  to  the 
king,  vacant  by  the  death  of  J.  Von  Miiller.    About  the 
same  time  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences. 
The  opening  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  at  Michaelmas, 

1810,  brought  forward  Niebuhr  as  a  lecturer  on  Roman 
history ;  and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this  and 
the  following  year  were  published  in  1811,  and  contain  the 
forms  of  those  new  combinations  and  discoveries  for  which 
Xliebuhr  will  be  best  known  to  posterity.  The  time  which  he 


spent  at  Berlin,  from  1810  to  1813,  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life.  He  formed  a  small  philo- 
logical society,  consisting  of  Spalding,  Buttmann,  Heindorf^ 
Schleiermacher,  Ancillon,  Siivern.  Savigny,  Schmedding, 
and  Nicolovius,  and  with  these  distinguisued  scholars  he 
spent  all  his  spare  hours.  He  felt  very  acutely  the  loss 
which  this  society  sustained  in  the  death  of  Spalding  (on 
the  7th  June,  1811).  How  greatly  Niebuhr  valued  his 
intercourse  with  these  highly-gifted  men.  may  be  presumed 
from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
preface  to  his  History ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  valuable  hints  in  that  work  were  suggested  to  him 
by  his  friend  Savigny  in  particular.        ^ 

Niehuhr's  studious  life  was  interrupted  by  the  war  of 
liberation,  as  it  was  called-in  1813-14.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  these  events.  He  was  chiefly  with  the  head-quarters 
of  the  allied  army  till  February,  1814,  when  he  was  again 
sent  to  Holland  on  public  business.  He  returned  to  Berlin 
in  the  October  of  that  year,  and  resided  there  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1816,  when  he  proceeded  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  During  this  residence  at  the  capital  he 
wrote,  besides  some  political  tracts,  a  biography  of  his 
father,  who  died  in  April,  1815,  and  some  essays  for  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  resumed  his  intercourse 
with  his  philological  friends.  He  also  instructed  the  crown- 
prince  of  Prussia  in  the  principles  of  political  economy. 

His  wife  died  on  the  20th  June,  1815,  shortly  before  he 
received  his  appointment  as  ambassador.  His  first  inten- 
tion was  to  take  with  him  to  Rome  her  sister,  his  fnend 
the  widow  Hensler ;  in  fact  she  came  to  Berlin  for  that 
purpose,  in  April,  181 6t  accompanied  by  her  niece  and 
adopted  child  Margaret  Hensler,  the  orphan  daughter  of 
Christian  Hensler,  who  had  been  professor  of  theology  at 
Kiel,  and  the  young  lady  was  also  to  have  accompanied 
Niebuhr  to  Rome.  During  their  residence  with  him  how- 
ever he  found  reason  to  change  his  mind;  he  married 
Margaret  Hensler  before  he  started  for  Rome,  and  the  t 
widow  returned  to  Holstein. 

Niebuhr  did  not  receive  his  final  instructions  till  after  he 
had  been  four  years  in  Rome.  By  his  interest  howev^ 
with  the  pope  and  his  secretary,  the  Cardinal  Consal\-i,  he 
contrived  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  close  in  seven 
months  after  the  arrival  of  his  instructions :  the  Prusuan 
minister*  Hardenberg,  went  to  Rome  himself  in  Februaiy. 
1821,  and  Niebuhr  gave  him  the  credit  of  completing  the 
concordat,  though  bis  own  services  in  the  matter  were 
fully  acknowledged  by  his  court,  and  he  received  from  the 
king  of  Prussia,  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction  and  approba- 
tion, the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  second  class,  to 
which  the  emperor  of  Austria  added  the  first  class  decora- 
tion of  the  Leopold  order  of  knighthood. 

The  climate  of  Rome  had  always  disagreed  with  his  wife, 
and  as  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to  the  papal 
court  was  now  finished,  he  wrote  for  his  recal.  This  was 
after  the  birth  of  his  third  daughter,  in  February,  1822. 
He  was  advised  in  the  first  instance  to  apply  for  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year,  which  left  his  return  open  to  him.  He 
spent  part  of  the  autumn  of  1822  at  Albano,  and  also  made 
a  journey  to  TivdL  In  March,  1823,  he  went  to  Naples,  in 
order  to  visit  his  friend  De  Serre,  who  was  French  ambas- 
sador in  that  city ;  and  after  staying  there  till  the  beginning 
of  May,  set  out  for  Berlin. 

In  consequence  of  some  slight  difference  with  the  leading 
men  in  the  capital,  Niebuhr  retired  to  Bonn,  where  a  uni- 
versity had  been  recently  established,  and  where  his  friend 
and  former  secretary,  Brandis,  was  a  professor.  Here  he 
was  attached  to  the  university  as  an  adjunct  professor,  and 
gave  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities  and  various  subjects. 
At  the  same  time  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
of  promoting  and  encouraging  the  labours  of  other  scholars. 
It  was  partly  with  this  view  that  he  set  on  foot  the  *  Rhein- 
isches  Museum,'  a  philological  repository,  in  which  the 
shorter  essays  and  scatter^  thoughts  of  learned  men 
might  be  given  to  the  world.  The  first  volume  of  this 
periodical  appeared  in  1827,  under  the  joint  editorship  of 
Bockh,  Niebuhr,  and  Brandis.  The  new  edition  of  tlie 
Bysantine  historians,  which  was  commenced  under  his  di- 
rection, was  intended  only  as  a  diversion,  taken  up  to  relieve 
his  mind  from  the  severer  studies  required  by  the  revision 
and  correction  of  his '  H  istory  of  Rome.'  He  brought  out  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  this  history  early  in  1827 ; 
the  alterations  in  this  edition  are  so  numerous  that  it  may 
almost  be  considered  as  a  new  work.  The  publication  of  the 
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second  Tolome'  was  delayed  by  a  fire,  which  burned  his 
house  to  the  ground  and  consumed  all  the  manuscript  with 
the  exception  of  a  leaf  that  he  happened  to  have  lent  to  a 
friend,  and  it  did  not  appear  till  the  end  of  1830.  Nie- 
buhr's  sensitive  mind  was  much  affected  by  the  Revolution 
which  took  place  in  Paris  in  the  July  of  that  year,  and  by 
the  subsequent  revolt  of  Belgium :  he  looked  forward  with 
the  deepest  anxiety  to  the  probable  consequences  of  those 
events :  he  expected  the  renewal  of  that  devastating  war 
which  had  been  the  result  of  the  first  French  revolution ; 
andieared  that  his  own  happy  dwelling-place,  by  the  Rhine, 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  invaders.  These 
considerations  preydQ  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  sunk  under 
the  continued  agitation  of  mind  produced  by  them.  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1831,  leaving  behind  him  several 
children.  His  family,  we  understand,  is  now  settled  at 
Kiel ;  one  of  his  sons  is  an  officer  in  t&e  Prussian  army. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  excellent  and  delightfiil 
pers-on  than  Barthold  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  been ;  there 
is  no  one,  of  whom  we  have  read,wbo  has  combined  so  blame- 
less a  character  and  so  amiable  a  disposition  with  such  bound- 
less acquirements  and  such  brilliant  intellectual  qualities. 
His  *  History  of  Rome'  is  perhaps  the  most  original  work  that 
this  age  has  produced.  To  understand  what  he  has  done 
in  this  work,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  state  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  before  his  time.  The  disjointed  ruins 
had  lain  for  ages  in  a  confused  heap,  though  there  was 
ba^-dly  a  child  in  Europe  who  was  not  familiar  with  their 
rude  outlines,  and  though  many  a  skilful  and  laborious 
workman  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  symmetry 
and  order.  Niebuhr,  by  a  series  of  combinations  which 
will  appear  most  surprising  to  those  who  are  most 
capable  of  appreciating  works  of  genius,  succeeded  in 
reconstructing  from  the  scattered  fra^ents  a  stately 
fabric,  which,  if  it  is  not  identical  with  tne  original  struc- 
ture, is  at  least  almost  perfect  and  complete  in  itself.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Niebuhr  was  a  sceptic  whose  sole  delight  was  to 
render  insecure  the  basis  of  historical  evidence.  He  has 
actually  done  more  than  any  one  that  ever  lived  towards 
extracting  truth  and  certainty  from  the  misty  and  mystical 
legends  of  early  tradition,  and  toward  substituting  rational 
conviction  for  irrational  credulity.  The  great  object  which 
he  proposed  to  himself,  in  all  his  philological  speculations, 
was  to  reproduce  a  true  image  of  tne  past  by  getting  rid  of 
the  deceitful  influence  of  the  present.  This  view  he  often 
expresses  in  very  plain  terms.  Thus,  he  says  in  his  intro- 
ductory lecture  on  Roman  history  {Kleine  Schrifierit  p.  93), 
'  As  there  is  nothing  which  Eastern  nations  find  more  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  than  the  idea  of  a  republican  constitution, 
as  the  people  of  Hindustan  cannot  be  induced  to  regard  the 
East  India  Company  as  an  association  of  proprietors,  or  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  princess,  just  so  is  it  with  even  the 
acutest  of  the  modems  when  they  study  ancient  history, 
unless  they  have  contrived,  by  critical  and  philological 
studies,  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  their  habitual  associa- 
tions.* And  in  a  letter  to  Count  Adam  Moltke,  he  exclaims 
{Lebensnachrichten,  ii.,  p.  9 1),  *  O,  how  people  would  cherish 
philology  did  they  but  know  how  deUgntfuUy  it  enables  us 
to  recal  to  life  the  fairest  periods  of  antiquity.  Reading  is 
the  most  trifling  part  of  it;  the  chief  business  is  to  domesti- 
cate ourself  in  Greece  and  Rome  at  the  most  different 
periods.  Would  that  I  could  write  history  so  vividly,  that 
1  could  so  discriminate  what  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
and  so  develop  what  is  confused  and  intricate,  that  every 
one,  when  he  heard  the  name  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of 
Thucydidcs  or  Polybius,  or  a  Roman  of  the  days  of  Cato  or 
Tacitus,  might  be  able  to  form  a  clear  and  adequate  idea 
of  what  he  was.'  The  very  existence  of  such  a  general  de- 
sign presumes  a  lively  fancy  and  active  imagination:  though 
these  are  qualities  often  possessed  by  shallow  and  super- 
ficial persons,  they  are  very  rarely  combined  with  that 
extensive  and  minute  learning  fi)r  which  Niebuhr  was  so 
distinguished.  The  range  of  his  acquisitions  was  really 
wonderfiil.  He  had  got  together  a  mass  of  statistical  in- 
formation relative  to  the  modem  states  of  Europe,  which 
would  have  sufficed  of  itself  to  gain  a  reputation  for  any 
man  ;  there  was  hardly  a  stray  hint  in  the  whole  series  of 
classical  writers  which  had  escaped  his  searching  eye,  and 
the  whole  of  his  knowledge  lay  before  him  so  as  to  be 
comprehended  at  one  glance.  In  the  words  of  one  of  his 
most  ardent  admirer^  *  While  his  horizon  was  ever  widen- 
ing before  him,  it  never  sunk  out  of  sight  behind  him: 
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what  he  possessed  he  always  retained ;  what  he  once  knew 
became  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  the  means  and  instru- 
ment of  acquiring  more  knowledge ;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
very  few  examples  of  men  gifted  with  a  memory  so  tenacious 
as  to  seem  incapable  of  forgetting  any  thing,  who  at  the 
same  time  have  nad  an  inteltect  so  vigorous  as  in  no  degree 
to  be  oppressed  or  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of  their  learning, 
but  who,  on  the  contrary,-have  kept  it  m  orderly  array,  and 
made  it  minister  continually  to  the  plastic  energy  of  thought* 
{Phild.  Mu$^  i.,  p.  271.) 

Some  deductions  must  however  be  made  from  this  general 
eulogy.  While  Niebuhr's  great  work  has  been  neglected 
or  censured,  with  equal  injustice,  by  persons  who  have  been 
too  indolent  to  encounter  the  labour  of  studying  it  or  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  method  of  critical  investigation 
which  the  author  has  adopted,  it  may  be  doubted,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  many  scholars,  both  in  Germany  and 
England,  have  not  been  too  willing  to  acquiesce  in  all 
Niebuhr's  results,  to  adopt  whatever  he  has  written,  and 
sometimes  even  to  receive  as  established  truths  assertions 
unsupported  by  evidence  or  directly  opposed  by  express 
testimonies.  Some  recent  German  writers  have  indeed 
taken  a  middle  course ;  they  adopt  the  general  views  and 
critical  method  of  the  historian,  but  they  find  much  in  the 
details  that  is  defective  or  erroneous.  This  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  true  spirit  in  which  Niebuhr's  work  should  be 
studied.  The  young  students  of  Roman  history  should  be 
told  that  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  disciples  of 
Niebuhr  rather  by  following  his  method  than  by  assuming 
his  results ;  it  must  be  impressed  upon  them  that  the 
original  authorities  should  in  all  cases  be  carefully  sifted 
and  compared,  and  that  they  cannot  rely  implioitly  on  the 
authority  of  their  master  in  cases  where  the  theory  depends 
on  philological  interpretation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
ardent  imagination  of  Niebuhr,  and  his  power  of  combining 
and  constructing,  sometimes  led  him  to  form  a  complete 
theory  before  he  had  examined  all  the  evidence ;  one  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
creations,  he  will  sometimes  extract  a  meaning  from  a  pas- 
sage which  the  words  do  not  contain,  and  at  other  times 
arbitrarily  reject  evidence  when  it  interferes  with  his  own 
hypothesis.  It  is  true  that  this  same  power  and  his  intuitive 
sagacity  have  sometimes  enabled  him  to  supply  a  link  in  a 
chain  when  all  direct  evidence  is  wanting,  and  the  certainty 
of  his  conjectures  in  such  cases  is  at  once  felt  by  the  sym- 
metry and  consistency  which  they  impart  to  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  theory.  The  writings  of  Savigny,  the  illustrious 
friend  of  the  historian,  also  fUrnish  examples  of  the  certainty 
which  historical  conjecture  may  attain  when  it  is  founded 
on  complete  knowledge  and  directed  by  a  matured  judg- 
ment It  must  also  be  remarked  that  Niebuhr's  style  is 
very  foulty.  It  is  generally  deficient  in  perspicuity,  and 
though  eloquent  passages  and  striking  descriptions  are 
found  here  and  there,  it  wants  that  sustained  dignity  which 
we  remark  in  the  writings  of  J.  von  Miiller  and  other  dis- 
tinguished historians. 

Considering  the  long  time  which  Niebuhr  spent  in  public 
life,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  he  should  not  have  been 
better  acquainted  than  he  seems  to  have  been  with  the 
modem  science  of  political  economy ;  and  he  occasionally 
betrays  very  crude  and  ill-formed  opinions  on  the  internal 
polity  of  other  countries ;  witness  his  remarks  on  the  rela- 
tive position  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  with  all  the 
drawbacks  which  the  most  rigorous  criticism  can  exact, 
the  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  his  character 
and  attainments  is  one  of  almost  unmixed  admiration.  He 
was  in  fact  a  rare  combination  of  the  man  of  business, 
the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  genius.  If  he  had  had 
no  other  claim  to  celebrity,  he  would  have  deserved  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  general  linguists  whose  attain- 
ments have  from  time  to  time  astonished  the  world.  His 
father,  writing  in  December,  1 807,  states  that  he  was  then 
acquainted  with  twenty  languages  { Lebensnachrichten, 
L,  p.  30),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  subsequently  added 
to  the  list.  No  man  has  ever  borne  his  faculties  more 
meekly  than  Niebuhr.  Though  he  had  been  trusted  and 
honoured  by  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  rewarded  for  public 
services  in  a  situation  of  dignity  and  importance,  and  though 
he  was  recognised  as  the  chief  of  philologers  in  the  most 
learned  country  of  Europe,  his  habits  were  to  the  last  those 
of  a  retired  student,  and  his  manners  those  of  an  unassuming 
domestic  man.  A  very  pleasing  picture  of  his  mode  of 
living  has  been  given  by  the  late  Professor  Sandford,  who' 
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visited  him  at  Bonn,  in  1829  (see  Blackwood's  Magaztnet  for 
January,  1838,  p.  90,  &c.) ;  a  warm  testimony  to  the  bene- 
Toleuce  of  his  character  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart  is 
furnished  by  Lieber,  in  his  *  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr ;' 
and  we  see  the  whole  man,  in  all  his  relations,  social, 
literary,  and  political,  in  the  highly-interesting  collection  of 
his  letters  now  in  the  course  of  publication  iLebensnach- 
richten  uber  Bartfiold  Georg  Niebuhr,  am  Bri^en 
desselben,  &c.,  Hamburg,  1838.  vols.  1  and  2). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Niebuhr's  philological  works : 

1.  'Romische  Geschichte,*  2  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin,  1811. 
This  edition  was  translated  into  English,  by  Mr.  Walter, 
Lond.  1827. 

2.  *  Frontonis  Reliquiaa,  ab  A.  Maio  primum  edit®,  notis 
variorum  edidit  B.  G.  Niebuhrius;  accedunt  C.  Aurel. 
Symmachi  octo  Orationum  Fracmenta.*     Berol.,  181$. 

3.  •  Cicero  pro  Fonteio  et  Rabirio,'  8vo.,  Rom©,  1820. 

4.  'Flavii  Merobaudis  Carmina,'  St.  Galli,  1823,  2nd 
edition,  Bonnso,  1824. 

5.  Romische  Geschichte,*  Erster  Theil,  Berlin,  1827; 
Zweiter  Theil,  Berlin,  1830;  Dritter  Theil  (posthumous), 
1832.  The  two  first  volumes  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  Connop  Thirlwall :  Ist  vol.  Lond. 
1828;  2nd  edition,  1831 ;  2nd  vol.  1832.  The  third  volume 
is  still  untranslated.  Of  this  translation  Niebuhr  himself 
has  expressed  his  opinion  in  dedicating  his  '  Byzantine 
Historians'  to  the  translators,—*  quorum  ope  Historia  mea 
Romana  k  Britannis  prorsus  ita  ut  earn  animo  concepi  pa- 
trioque  sermone  conscripsi  legitur.' 

6.  *  Corpus  Scriptorum  Histori©  Byzantinse,  editio  emen- 
datior  et  copiosior,  consilio  B.  G.  Niebuhrii,  C.  F.  instituta,* 
&c.,  BonnsD,  1828.  Of  this  edition  Niebuhr  published  the 
•  Agathias,'  and  joined  with  Bekker  in  publishing  *  Dexipnus,' 
'  Eunapius,'  and  other  shorter  histories,  which  appeared  to- 
gether in  one  volume. 

7.  '  KleineHistorische  und  Philologische  Schriften,  Brste 
Sammlung,'  Bonn,  1828.  This  was  the  first  volume  of  a 
collection  of  his  shorter  essays,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
•Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy'  or  in  the  *Rhein- 
isches  Museum  :'  it  also  contained  liis  biography  of  his 
father  and  his  introductory  lecture  on  Roman  history. 
Many  of  these  treatises  have  been  translated  into  Englisn, 
some  of  them  in  the  '  Classical  Journal'  and  the  '  Philo- 
logical Museum.'  The  essays  *0n  the  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus' and  *  On  the  Scythians*  have  appeared  in  a  separate 
form  at  Oxford. 

Besides  these  works,  which  he  published  in  his  own 
name,  Niebuhr  has  conferred  a  most  important  benefit  on 
Roman  jurisprudence  by  his  discovery  of  the  fragments  of 
Gaius.  [Gaius.I  He  was  unable  to  stay  at  Verona  long 
enough  to  copy  the  MS.  himself,  and,  as  he  says  in  a  lettet  to 
the  widow  Hensler  {Lebensnachr.,  ii.,  p.  240),  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  merit,  which  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten, of  having  made  the  discovery,  not  by  accident,  but 
after  a  diligent  search.  Niebuhr  interested  himself  very 
much  in  the  restoration  of  passages  from  lost  writings  con- 
tained in  palimpsests,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  his  rival  discoverer,  Mai,  with  regard 
to  some  emendations  which  he  had  proposed  in  certain  frag- 
ments discovered  by  Mai,  which  emendations  were  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  a  MS.  at  Turin.  Mai  charged  Niebuhr 
with  having  borrowed  his  emendations  from  the  MS.,  and 
it  was  not  without  diflSculty  that  Niebuhr  prevailed  upon 
the  authorities  at  Rome  to  grant  an  imprimatur  to  his  jus- 
tification. 

NIEMCEWICZ,  JULIAN  URSYN,  a  modern  Polish 
writer,  to  whom  the  literature  of  his  country  is  under  con- 
siderable obligations  for  his  exertions  in  its  behalf,  and  for 
the  nationality  he  infused  into  it.  Neither  was  it  as  an 
author  alone  that  he  distinguished  himself,  for  he  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  ^ve  indisputable  proofs  of 
his  patriotism.  As  nuntius  of  Lithuania,  he  displayed  his 
poHtical  talents  in  the  diet,  1788-92;  and  in  1794  became 
not  only  the  military  companion,  but  the  attached  friend  of 
Koskiusbo,  with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  they  remained  till  they  were  lii)erated 
by  the  emperor  Paul  on  his  accession.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  Koskiusko  to  the  United  States,  where  he  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  Washington,  respecting 
whose  personal  character  and  domestic  habits  he  has  fur- 
nished many  minute  particulars  in  his  *  Krotka  Wiadomosc  o 
Zyciu  Gen.  Washingtona.'  His  poetical  works  are  rather 
numerous,  and  consist  of  six  books  of  Fables;  narratives, 


and  miscellaneous  pieces  (among  which  are  trandatioiis  of 
Milton's  *  Allegro'  and  *  Penseroso ') ;  and  *  Spiewy  Histo- 
rycne,'  a  series  of  thirty-throe  historical  songs,  wherein  the 
poet-patriot  chants  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  countrymen. 
Of  these  historic  hymns,  which  first  appeared  in  1816,  and 
have  since  gone  through  several  editions,  a  German  version, 
not  however  including  all  of  them,  was  published  in  1783^ 
by  Baron  F.  Gaudy.  His  dramatic  productions  consist  of 
several  comedies  and  tragedies,  some  in  verse  and  others  in 
prose;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  *WIadvslaw,'  a 
tragedy,  in  five  acts ;  '  Casimir  the  Great,'  a  prose  arama,  in 
three  acts;  *Jadwiga,  Queen  of  Poland,  an  historical 
opera ;  also  a  translation  of  Racine's  *  Athalie.*  His  prose 
works  consist  of  '  Oriental  Tales ;'  a  *  History  of  the  Ke^ 
of  Sigismund  lU.,'  3  vols.,  1819 ;  '  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
earlier  History  of  Poland,'  3  vols.,  1822;  'Lejbe  i  Siora' 
(Levi  and  Sarah),  or  Letters  of  two  Jewish  Lovers,  1 825 ; 
and '  Jan  y  Teczyna'  (John  of  Teczy n),  an  historical  romanoe, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  court  of  Sigismund  Au- 
gustus (sixteenth  century).  In  the  course  of  it  many  of 
the  personages  of  that  period  are  introduced,  and  the  na- 
tional manners  and  costume  of  the  time  are  described  with 
great  minuteness. 

NIE'MEN  is  the  Polish  name  of  a  river,  which  bj  the 
Germans  is  called  Memel,  and  by  the  Lithuanians  Nie- 
mona.    It  rises  in  the  swampy  region  which,  between  5V 
and  56''  N.  lat.,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
which  run  into  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.    It  originates 
between  53®  and  54**  N.  lat.  and  near  27**  E.  long.,  and 
runs  in  its  upper  course  about  180  miles  westward.    At  the 
town  of  Grodno  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  about  100  miles.     It  then  turns 
again  to  the  west,  and  soon  afterwards  is  joined,  at  ILowno^ 
oy  the  Wilia,  the  largest  of  its  affluents,  which  flows  about 
180  miles  in  a  western  direction.     The  remainder  of  id 
course  is  to  the  west    From  Grodno  to  its  entrance  into 
Prussia  it  .forms  the  boundary-line  between  Ruteia  and 
Poland.     Its  course  through  Prussia  amounts  to  about 
fifty  miles.     About  eight  miles  below   Tilsit  the  nrer 
divides  into  two  arms,  which  branch  off*  respectivdy  U 
the  north-west  and  south-west.    The  northern  arm,  oiled 
Russ,  divides  acain,  about  two  miles  fh)m  its  mouth«  into 
two  arms,  the  Atmat  and  Skirwieck.    The  southern  arm 
is    called  the  Ghilgho.     Both    arms   empty   Uiemseltes 
into  the  Curisehes  Haff',  a  lake  of  fresh  water  separated      , 
from  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  which  is  formed 
by  a  continual  line  of  sand-hills.    The  delta  incloded  be- 
tween the  Russ  and  Ghilghe,  called  the  island  (^  Kaukeb- 
nen,  is  alluvial  and  of  great  fertility,  but  it  is  swampj 
towards  the  lake.    Though  impeded  by  shoals  at  sevenl 
places,  the  river  is  of  great  importance  for  the  exportatioD 
of  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  countries.    Large  though 
clumsily-made  river-barges  called  witiinnes  bring  the  pro- 
duce of  Lithuania  (governments  of  Wilna  and  Grodno)  and 
of  a  p(»:tion  of  Poland  to  Kunigsberg  and  Memel.    These 
barges  go  up  the  Niemen  to  Grodno,  and  up  the  Wilis  to 
Wilna.    They  bring  down  all  kinds  of  com,  hemp,  flax, 
hides,  bacon,  and  some  minor  articles.     AU  the  timber 
exported  from  Memel  is  floated  down  from  the  interior  of 
Russia.      As  the  wittinnes  were  formerly  frequently  lost 
owing  to  the  westerly  and  north-westerly  gales,  which  pre- 
vail on  the  Curisehes  Haff*,  two  canals  have  been  made  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  by  which  the  Ghilghe  is  united  to  the 
Deime,.  and  thus  to  the  Pregel  river,  on  which  the  com- 
mercial town  of  Kbnigsberg  is  built    These  canals,  which 
were  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  at  the  expense 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  countess  of  Truchses,  then 
proprietor  of  the  county  of  Rautenburg,  arfe  called  the  Little 
and  the  Great  Frederick's  Canal  (Grosse  und  Kleine  Frie- 
derichs  Graben),    The  former  is  also  kiiown  by  the  Li- 
thuanian name  of  Greituska  (the  rapid  river),  on  sM^count  of 
its  more  rapid  course,  and  is  about  three  miles  long.    The 
Great  Frederick  Canal  is  about  12  miles  long  and  tenxn- 
nates  in  the  Deime  near  Labiau.  The  Deime  itself  is  chiefly 
an  artificial  canal,  which  was  made  400  years  ago,  when 
Prussia  was  governed  by  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St 
John.    This  canal,  which  extends  from  Labiau  to  Tapiau, 
unites  the  Haff  to  the  river  PregeL    In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  water- 
communication  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Prypec,  an 
affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  which  runs  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  noble  Polish  family  of  Oginsky  caused  a  canal  to  be 
dug  iu  the  swampy  region  between  the  Szczara,  a    tit- 
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butary  of  the  Upper  Niemen,  and  the  Yasiolda,  an  affluent 
of  the  Prypec.  This  canal  of  Oginsky  is  more  than  30 
miles  long,  but  as  its  dimensions  are  small,  and  both  the  rivers 
which  are  united  by  this  canal  are  only  navigable  for  small 
craft,  it  is  not  much  used. 

There  is  perhaps  no  river  in  Europe  whose  floods  rise  to 
such  a  height  and  whose  inundations  are  so  destructive  as 
the  Niemen.  Many  circumstances  unite  to  produce  this 
effect.  Snow  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  falls 
every  winter  on  the  country  which  is  drained  by  it ;  and  as 
the  course  of  the  river  in  general  lies  from  east  to  west,  this 
iaimense  quantity  of  snow,  being  dissolved  in  so  short  a 
tinaa  as  ten  or  fourteen  days,  causes  the  river  to  rise  20  or 
30  feet  above  its  general  level;  and  as  the  fall  of  the 
river  is  in  all  its  extent  very  inconsiderable,  and  its  current 
slow,  the  water  can  only  be  carried  off  in  a  much  longer 
tinae,  and  hence  it  accumulates  in  its  bed  and  inundates 
the  adjacent  lands  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  in  many 
places,  and  causes  great  damage. 

•  NIEUENTYT,  BERNARD,  was  born  10th  of  Aujjust, 
1654,  at  Westgraafdyk,  a  village  of  North  Holland.  There 
are  short  notices  of  his  life  in  Niceron  (M^moires  des  Hommes 
Jllmtres,  torn,  xiii.,  p.  356),  and  in  the  periodical  entitled 
*L*Europe  Savante,'  for  April,  1719,  torn,  viil,  p.  297,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  taken.  His  education 
wa3  conducted  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  church, 
of  which  his  father  was  a  minister ;  but  evincing  an 
early  indifference  to  an  ecclesiastical  life,  he  was  left  by  his 
parent  to  the  free  choice  of  a  profession.  He  accordingly 
commenced  the  study  both  of  law  and  physic,  having  pre- 
viously applied  himself  to  the  study  of  logic,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  *  to  restrain  and  fix  his  imagination,  and  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  reasoning  correctly.'  He  appears  to  have 
excelled  as  a  public  speaker,  to  which  circumstance,  and  the 
^neral  amiability  of  his  character,  may  be  attributed  his 
mfluence  in  the  provincial  states,  as  also  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  of  Purmerend,  wherein  he  resided, 
and  of  which  he  was  burgomaster.  As  a  physician  he  is 
said  to  have  been  celebrated;  and  able  and  equitable  as  a 
magistrate.  He  was  a  zealous  but  not  very  able  supporter 
of  the  doctrines  of  Descartes,  and  his  mathematical  writ- 
ings, though  now  valueless,  obtained  a  temporary  popularity 
in  consequence  of  their  author  being  one  of  the  first  oppo- 
nents of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  His  objections,  which 
Montucla  designates  *  a  mere  tissue  of  absurdities,'  were  re- 
plied to,  first  by  Leibnitz  {Leipzig  Acts,  1694),  and  after- 
wards by  MM.  Bernoulli  and  Herman,  the  latter  of  whom 
showed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  mathematicians,  that  their 
adversary  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  calculus  against 
which  he  had  written  so  freely.  A  work  of  much  greater 
merit  was  published  by  him  at  Amsterdam  in  1715,  in 
one  volume  4to.,  entitled  'The  right  use  of  Contemplating 
the  Works  of  the  Creator;'  the  object  of  the  author  is 
first  to  convince  atheists  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and 
benevolent  Creator,  by  contemplating  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens,  the  structure  of  animals,  &c. ;  and  secondly,  to  re- 
move the  doubts  of  Deists  concerning  revealed  religion.  It 
was  originally  published  in  Dutch,  but  has  passed  through 
several  editions  in  German,  French,  and  English.  The 
English  editions,  translated  bv  Chamberlayne,  under  too 
title  of  the  '  Religious  Philosopher,'  appeared  at  London  ip 
1718-19,  and  1730,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

Nieu^ntyt  died  May  3U,  1718,  not  in  1730,  as  stated  in 
Hutton's  Dictionary.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  his 
mathematical  works :  *  Considerationes  circa  Analy«»K)5  a^I 

guantitates  infinite  parvas  applicatse  Principia,  et  Calculi 
ifferentialis  Usum  m  resolvendis  Problematibus  Geome- 
tricis,'  Amst.,  1694,  8vo. ;  *  Analysis  Infinitorum,  seu  Cur- 
vilineorum  Proprietatis  ex  Polygonorum  Natura  deductce,' 
Amst.,  1695, 4to. ;  *  Considerationes  Secunda)  circa  Differen- 
tialis  Principia,  et  Responsio  ad  Virum  Nobilissimum  G.  G. 
Leibnitium,  Amst,  1696.  4to.;  *  A  Treatise  upon  a  New 
Application  of  Tables  of  Sines  and  Tangents,'  1714  (printed 
in  the  '  Journal  Litt6raire  de  la  Haye). 

NIEUPORT,  a  fortified  town  in  West  Flanders,  six 
miles  north-west  from  Fumes,  and  eighteen  miles  west- 
SQuth-west  firom  Bruges,  in  51''  8'  N.  lat.  and  2°  44'  B.  long. 
The  town  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  the  Yporl6e. 
The  port,  which  is  only  a  fishing-place,  consists  of  a  narrow 
creek,  in  which  vessels  are  left  aground  at  low-water ;  this 
creek  forms  a  quay  about  500  feet  in  length  outside  the 
walls  of  the  fort  Nieuport  has  water  communication  with 
Fumesy  Ostende,  and  Bruges,  by  means  of  the  Yporl6e,  the 


Yser,  and  the  Ostend  and  Bruges  canal.  The  town  i  ?  regu- 
larly fortified  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  lons^  siege;  a 
great  part  of  the  surrounding  district  may  be  laid  under 
water  by  means  of  sluices.  There  are  upwards  of  500 
houses,  a  fine  church,  a  chapel,  a  town-hall,  and  seve  al  hos- 
pitals.    The  population  in  1836  amounted  to  2847. 

NIEUWELANDT,  WILLEM  VAN  DEN,  a  Dutch 
author  and  artist,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1584,  at  first  followed 
the  manner  of  Paul  Bril,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy, 
but  after  'his  retum,  when  he  fixed  himself  at  Amsterdam, 
he  chiefly  painted  architectural  compositions — ruins,  baths, 
mausoleums,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  subjects  of  that 
class.  These  works  of  his  pencil,  in  which  be  showed  how 
diligently  he  had  studied  the  antient  monuments  of  Rome, 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  many  of  them  were  engraved. 
He  himself  also  possessed  considerable  skill  in  engraving 
and  etching. 

His  literary  works  consist  of  six  tragedies,  namely,  *  Saul, 
'Claudius  Domitiu^  'Nero,'  *Livia,'  'Cleopatra,' and* So- 
phonisba;*  all  of  which  display  talent  The  *  Nero,*  which  was 
brought  out  at  Antwerp  in  1618,  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
met  with  extraordinary  success.  He  also  wrote  a  poem  en- 
titled '  Von  den  Mensch'  (Man,  or  the  Vanity  of  the  World), 
wherein  he  expatiates  on  the  emptiness  of  all  human  pur- 
suits.   He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1635. 

NIEUWLAND,  PIETBR,  who  has  ah-eady  been  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  literature  of  the  Netherlands 
(p-  161),  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  among  his 
contemporaries  and  countrymen.  Like  Bellamy,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  were  only  a  very  few  years'  differ- 
ence as  to  the  time  of  their  deaths,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
births,  he  raised  himself  from  an  obscure  station  to  literary 
eminence  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  poet  alone,  but  also  by  his 
acquirements  and  labours  in  philosophy  and  science.  He 
was  born  in  1764,  at  Diemermeer,  where  his  father  was  a 
carpenter,  and  a  man  of  some  information  for  one  in  his 
class  of  life.  From  him  he  acquired  some  insight  into  arith- 
metic and  geometry ;  read  all  the  books  which  the  house 
contained,  and  at  the  a^e  of  seven  began  to  display  a  turn 
for  making  verses.  His  verses  were  considerea  by  others, 
besides  his  father,  asverv  extraordinary  productions  for  such 
a  mere  child,  and  caused  him  to  be  greatlv  noticed  by  many, 
and  especially  by  Bernardus  De  £k)sch,*  who  was  a  lover 
of  poetry,  and  who  had  himself  some  pretensions  to  be  a  poet. 
By  him  the  boy  was  taken  into  his  own  house  and  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Jeronimo  De 
Bosch,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
both  which  he  soon  made  great  proficiency,  as  well  as  in  other 
studies.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  Athenaeum  at  Amster- 
dam, where  he  had  Tollius  and  Wyttenbach  for  his  instruc- 
tors, and  where,  in  1780,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  learning  and 
acquirements,  by  a  dissertation  on  Terence,  and  another  on 
the  Stoic  philosopher  Musonius.  After  attending  Ruhnke- 
nius's  lectures  at  Leaden,  he  became  '  candidate'  of  philoso- 
phy, and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  in  1787  the  post  of 
Leao-mastei  at  Jthe  school  of  Utrecht  was  offered  him.  In 
ifiti  ibilcwing  yea?  tie  increased  his  fame  by  the  publication 
of  some  o;  hjs  poetica^  pieces,  including  that  entitled  *  Orion,' 
one  of  his  noh^esc  producuous.  In  these,  and  his  subsequent 
poems,  there  are  aoundant  marks  of  real  genius  and 
originality,  staking  thoughts  and  ideas  expressed  with  grea< 
power  of  language.  Their  chief  defect  is,  that  many  of  them 
possess  Uttlo  interest  of  sul^ect,  being  of  the  class  denomi- 
nated *  occasional  poems,*  and  therefore  charm  only  by  their 
beauties  of  execution.  But  as  his  translations  fi'om  Ana- 
creon  are  unrivalled  for  their  sprightliness  and  elegance,  so 
is  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  wife  for  its  simple  and  touch- 
ing pathos:  and  if  their  mere  beauties  of  style  can  reconcile  us 
to  the  insipidity  and  tediousness  of  Petrarch's  amatory  strains, 
that  poem  may  be  allowed  to  charm,  though  written  not  by  an 
Italian,  but  a  Dutchman,  and  though  inspired,  not  by  a  fanci- 
ful platonic  passion,  but  by  so  homely  and  old-fashioned  a 
feeling  as  sincere  conjugal  affection.  His  poems,  and  those  of 
Bellamy,  produced  a  wholesome  change  in  that  species  of 
writing :  full  of  feeling  and  thought,  they  showed  themselves 
eminently  superior  to  the  correct  but  mechanical  and 
spiritless  productions  then  generally  received  as  poetry. 

*  He  was  born  1746.  died  190a  He  mode  himself  Oxst  known  by  bis  poem 
'De  Eigenbaat'  (Interest),  and  he  began  a  aelection  Crom  Lavater's  writings,  and 
an  edition  of  Vondel's  works,  but  neither  of  them  was  completed.  Jerouimo. 
the  other  brother,  and  by  (kr  the  more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  alttu  the  se- 
nior. beiDg  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  1740.  As  a  claaaioal  scholar,  as  a  writer  a, 
LaUn  poetry,  and  as  on  original  oritk,  he  stood  high  in  the  learned  world.  Ho 
died  in  1811 
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Nieu^  land's  high  poetical  talent  was  the  more  remarkable 
because  combined  with  other  talents  which  have  generally 
been  considered  incompatible  with  an  ardent  imagination. 
In  conjunction  with  Van  Swinden  he  published  a  nautical 
almanac  ;  and  also  wrote  a  treatise  (1 787)  on  the  means  of 
ascertair  ing  the  longitude  at  sea,  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinteil.  Besides  this  he  had  begun  a  work  on  naviga- 
tion, of  which  only  the  first  volume  appeared  (1792),  his 
death  preventing  him  from  completing  it.  An  account 
of  his  other  scientific  and  philosophical  writings  may  be 
found  in  his  Eloge  by  Van  Swinden.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  he  possessed  such  quickness  of  apprehension  as  to  be 
able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  contents  of  any  work 
by  merely  running  over  its  pages.  That  he  possessed  very 
extraordinary  mental  powers  and  rapidity  of  apprehension 
admits  of  no  doubt,  when  the  extent  of  his  studies  and  at- 
tainments is  compared  with  the  shortness  of  his  life  and 
the varietyof  his. avocations.    Inl789  hewas  lector  in  navi- 

fation  and  natural  philosophy  at  Amsterdam;  in  1792 
e  became  head  teacher  atLeyden,in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences;  and  in  1793  professor  of  mathematics, 
physics,  architecture,  hydraulics,  and  astronomy.  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1794,  about  eight  months  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  child. 

NIEWRE,  a  department  of  central  France,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Yonne,  on  the  east  by 
that  of  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  SaOne  et 
Loire,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Allier,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Cher,  and  at  the  north-west  extremity,  for  a  short  distance, 
by  that  of  Loiret.  The  greatest  length  of  this  department 
is  from  the  north-west,  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire  below 
Neuvy,  to  south- east,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tannay,  73 
miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is 
iVom  the  bank  of  the  AlUer,  near  St  Fierre-le-Moutier,  to 
the  village  of  St.  Agnant,  near  Saulieu  (C6te  d'Or),  65 
miles.  The  area  is  calculated  at  2637  square  miles:  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  282,521 ;  in  1836, 297,550,  showing 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  15,029  persons,  or  more  than  5 
percent,  and  giving  rather  more  than  113  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile.  In  size  it  is  above  the  average  of  the  French 
departments;  but  in  amount  and  density  of  population, 
considerably  below  the  average.  It  may  be  compared  in 
area  with  the  English  county  of  Devon,  which  however  it 
rather  exceeds :  in  amount  of  population  it  falls  very  far 
below  Devonshire,  and  scarcely  equals  the  much  smaller 
county  of  Suffolk.  In  density  of  population  it  falls  below 
any  English  county  except  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
Nevers,  the  capital,  is  in  47°  0'  N.  lat.  and  3*  10'  E.  long., 
133  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east  of  Paris,  or  140 
miles  by  the  road  through  Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  and 
Cosne. 

The  heights  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from 
that  of  the  Seine  traverse  the  department  from  north-west 
to  south-east :  in  the  south-east  part  they  are  called  the 
mountains  of  Morvan,  being  included  in  the  district  of  that 
name,  which  comprehends  £e  eastern  side  of  the  department. 
[Morvan.]  This  eastern  portion  of  the  department  is  the  more 
rugged  portion,  and  consists  chiefly  or  wholly  of  primitive 
rocks,  ffranitic  or  schistose ;  the  western  part  is  covered  by 
beds  of  the  secondary  strata,  which  intervene  between  the 
red  marl  and  the  chalk :  the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  the 
Loire,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  department,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  in  the  north-western  extremity,  are 
occupied  by  the  supracretaceous  formations. 

There  are  quarries  of  granite  and  marble,  and  of  sand- 
stone suitable  for  grindstones:  yellow-ochre  and  potters' 
clay  are  also  procured,  but  the  chief  mineral  treasures  of 
the  department  are  iron  and  coal.  The  department  is  the 
seventh  in  the  order  of  productiveness  in  coal,  the  quantity 
of  which  raised  in  1834  was  27,055  tons,  and,  in  1835, 
30,162  tons.  This  quantity  was  raised  from  one  pit,  in 
connexion  with  which  (in  1834)  400  labourers  were  employed, 
viz.  292  in  the  pit,  and  108  without  it  There  were  in  the 
same  year  84  iron-works,  in  which  were  26  furnaces  for 
making  pig-iron,  153  forges  for  producing  wrought-iron, 
and  7 1  forces  for  producing  steel.  Charcoal  was  the  fiiel 
chiefly  used,  but  coal  was  also  employed. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  and  the 
Yonne.  The  Loire  enters  the  department  on  the  south 
side,  and  flows  about  34  miles  north-west  by  Decise  and 
Nevers  to  the  junction  of  the  Allier,  on  the  western  border, 
a  little  below  Nevers,  and  from  thence  along  the  border  of 
the  department  44  miles  to  below  Neuvy ;  in  all  78  miles. 


The  Allier  has  no  part  of  its  course  within  the  department, 
but  flows  for  about  24  miles  along  the  south-western  and 
western  borders,  until  its  junction  with  the  Loire.  These  two 
rivers  are  navigable  throughout  that  part  of  their  course 
which  appertains  to  this  department  The  Yonne  (a  feeder  of 
the  Seine)  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Morvan,  near  Chateau 
Chinon,  and  flows  north-north-west  by  Ch&teau  Chinon, 
Coibigny,  Tannay,  and  Clam6cy,  into  the  department  of 
Yonne.  Its  course  in  this  department  may  be  estimated  at 
56  or  58  miles :  it  is  not  navigable. 

The  other  rivers  are  all  small,  and  are  tributaries  of  the 
more  important  streams  above  mentioned.  The  Tannay 
(15  miles  long),  the  Avron  (about  40  miles  long),  the  Ac- 
colin  (32  miles  long),  the  Nidvre  (25  miles  long),  and  the 
Nohain  (25  miles  long),  join  the  Loire;  the  Bayes,  the 
Tamnay,  the  Vandonesse,  the  Halene,  the  C^nne,  and  the 
Landrage,  join  the  Avron.  The  Cure  (which  has  a  course 
of  50  miles,  but  only  part  of  it  in  this  department),  the 
Oussiere,  the  Angnison,  and  the  Beuvron  (20  miles  long), 
flow  into  the  Yonne ;  the  Chalaux  flows  into  the  Cure,  and 
the  Soray  into  the  Beuvron. 

There  are  several  lakes  or  pools,  but  none  are  very  laree. 
The  principal  are  that  of  Entrains,  near  the  head  of  me 
Nohain  (5  miles  long,  1  or  2  miles  broad),  and  those  at  the 
heads  of  the  Avron  and  the  Bayes,  in  the  centre  of  the  de- 
partment 

The  canals  are,  the  canal  lateral  to  the  Loire  from  Digoin 
(Sa6ne  et  Loire)  to  Briare  (Loiret),  of  which  about  36  miles 
are  in  this  department;  and  theNivemais  Canal,  extending 
from  the  Loire,  at  the  junction  of  the  Avron,  to  the  Yonne 
below  Orbigny,  and  thence  by  the  channel  of  the  Yonne  to 
Auxerre.  It  is  carried  from  the  valley  of  the  Avron  to  that 
of  the  Yonne  by  a  tunnel  through  the  intervening  moun- 
tain-ridge. About  77  miles  of  this  canal  are  in  the  depart- 
ment of  NiSvre. 

There  wqre,  in  1836,  eight  government  roads  in  the  de- 
partment, having  an  aggregate  length  of  257  miles,  namely, 
214  in  good  repair,  17  out  of  repair,  and  26  unfinished.  The 
nrincipal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Lyon,  which  passes  by 
Neuvy,  Cosne,  Pouilly,  Meves,  La  CJharit^,  and  Nevers,  all 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire :  from  Nevers  the  road  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  the  Allier  by  St  Pierre  le  Moutier  to 
Moulins,  in  the  department  of  Allier.  The  road  from 
Bourges  (Cher)  to  Auxerre  (Yonne),  which  crosses  the 
Loire  by  the  bridge  at  La  Charit6,  passes  through  La  Charity 
Varzy,  and  (Dlamlcy,  from  whence  another  road  branches  Xo 
Avallon.  The  road  from  Nevers  to  Auxerre  passes  through 
Premery  and  Montenoison,  to  Clam6cy,  where  it  unites 
with  the  road  from  Bourges.  Other  roads  from  Nevers 
pass,  one  by  Ch&teau  Chinon  to  Autun  and  Chdlons-sur- 
Sadne,  both  in  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Loire ;  and  the 
other  along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  D6cise  to  Charolles 
and  Mficon,  also  in  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Loire.  The 
departmental  roads  had  an  aggregate  length  of  305  miles, 
of  which  181  were  in  good  repair,  2  out  of  repair,  and  122 
unfinished.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  bye-roads,  paths, 
&c.,  amounted  to  2400  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  neariy 
1,700,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  730,000  acres  are  under 
the  plough.  The  produce  in  grain  is  considerably  below 
the  average  of  France,  but,  firom  the  smallness  of  the  po- 
pulation, it  is  (combined  with  the  growth  of  potatoes)  suffi- 
cient for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  corn-land  is 
chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the  department,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Loire.  The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  then  follow  rye,  with 
maslin  or  mixed  corn,  then  oats,  then  barley ;  all  these  are 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  The  quantity  of  buck- 
wheat and  maize  grown  is  but  trifling,  especially  of  buck- 
wheat The  quantity  of  potatoes  is  considerably  above  the 
average  of  France,  and  some  hemp  is  raised.  Hie  extent 
of  grass-land  is  considemble :  the  meadows  and  other  grass 
enclosures  amount  to  between  160,000  and  170,000  acres, 
and  the  commons  and  open  pasture-grounds  to  about  38,000 
acres.  The  number  of  oxen  is  nearly  twice  the  average  of 
the  French  departments ;  they  are  bred  here  for  the  supply 
of  the  Paris  market  The  number  of  cows  is  rather  below 
the  average  of  the  departments,  unless  regarded  with  refer- 
ence to  the  population,  when  it  rises  considerably  above  the 
average.  Tne  number  of  heifers  is  above  the  average  bow- 
over  estimated.  The  elevated  plains  of  Morvan  constitute 
the  chief  grazing-land.  Sheep  are  not  numerous ;  neither 
are  they  of  good  breed,  though  daily  improvements  are  in- 
troduced.    The   long-wooled   English   sheep  bavo  been 
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naturalised  in  the  department.  The  it^^f^^  ^^  horses  is 
below  tbe  average  of  France,  even  ^ben  esUmated  relatively 
to  the  population.  Oxen  are  employed  i^  the  labours  of 
iho  field.  There  is  a  government  establishment  of  stallions 
at  Corbigny.  Game  is  abundant  in  tbe  department,  tbe 
streams  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  a  few  truffles  are 
found. 

The  vineyards  occupy  about  24,000  acres,  little  more  than 
half  the  average  extent  of  tbe  vineyards  of  the  French  de- 
partments ;  they  are  however  very  productive,  but  the  wine  is 
only  of  ordinary  quality,  except  the  white  wine  of  Pouilly  on 
the  Loire,  which  is  in  good  estimation.  Tbe  woodlands 
occupy  above  a  third  of  tbe  department,  chiefly  in  tbe  dis- 
trict  of  Morvan.  Tbe  timber  is  excellent,  and  consists 
chiedy  of  oak,  hornbeam,  and  beech.  There  are  abundance 
of  wild  cherry-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  might  be  made  to 
yield  an  excellent  Kirscbwasser.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  supply  of  firewood  for  Paris  comes  from  this  district : 
the  wood  is  made  up  into  large  bundles  or  *  trains,'  by  twist- 
ing the  branches  without  rope  or  other  fastening.  In  this 
way  it  is  floated  down  the  Yonne,  the  affluents  of  which  are 
pent  up  or  opened  so  as  to  furnish  just  tbe  supply  of  water 
requisite  for  the  transit  of  these  floating  bundles,  which  as 
they  descend  the  Yonne  and  the  stream  becomes  wider  are 
aup:mented  by  fresh  accessions. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 

Area  in  Population  in  No.  of 

•q.  Miles.        1831.  1836.     Communot. 

Ncvcrs,                S.W.  875  86,847  94,382  99 

Chateau  Chinon,  E.  650  58,443  61,837  58 

Clam6cy,               N.  570  70,381  72,334  95 

Cosne,                 N.W.  542  66,850  68,997  65 

2637       282,521     297,550       317 

It  is  divided  into  25  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  tbe  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nevers  are— tbe  towns  of  Never^ 
(population  in  1836, 16,967)  [Nevbrs],  D&ise  or  D6cize  (pop. 
2154  town,  3068  whole  commune),  and  Pougues,  all  on  the 
Loire ;  St.  Saulge,  near  the  head  of  the  Canne  ;  St.  Pierre  le 
Moutier  (pop.  1545  town,  21 10  whole  commune)  and  Dome, 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Allier ;  and  La  Fert6  Langeron, 
on  the  Allier.  At  La  Machine  near  D6cise  are  the  great 
coal-works  of  tbe  department  already  noticed.  There  are 
also  glass-works  in  this  neighbourhood.  Pougiies  is  a  neat 
little  place  of  500  or  600  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring, 
the  waters  of  which  are  of  good  repute  in  the  district,  and 
are  said  to  resemble  those  of  Spa  in  Gr^many.  They  were  at 
one  time  more  famous,  and  are  said  to  have  been  visited  by 
Henri  IIL  of  France  (a.d.  1586).  St  Pierre  le  Moutier 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Cluniac  monks,  who  bad  a  monastery 
here  up  to'  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  a  large 
piece  of  water  in  the  town,  which  contributes  to  its  embel- 
lishraent,  but  is  considered  to  diminish  the  salubrity  of  the 
air.  Giierigny,  a  village  on  tbe  Niivre,  7  or  8  miles  north 
of  Nevers,  has  large  iron-works,  noticed  elsewhere.  [Ne- 
vers.] At  tbe  village  of  Fourcbambault  on  tbe  Loire  are 
large  iron-works,  which,  with  their  branch  establishments 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  departments,  furnish  employ- 
ment to  more  than  2000  men.  Steam-power  is  employed, 
and  the  iron  is  wrought  by  cylinders  or  rollers,  not  ham- 
mers. cDnpin,  Forces  Prodtictives,  ^^  de  la  France.) 
Wood  and  coal  (partly  converted  into  coke)  are  used  at 
these  works.  There  are  other  iron-works  scarcely  less 
important  at  Impby,  another  village  on  the  Loire,  5  or  6 
miles  above  Nevers ;  at  tbe  village  of  Pont  St.  Ours  on  the 
Ni^vre,  2  or  3  miles  from  Nevers ;  and  at  Raveau  near  La 
Charit4  on  the  Loire.  At  Pont  St.  Ours  women  are 
employed  in  some  part  of  the  work.  There  are  other  iron- 
works at  Bezes  and  Uxloup  in  this  arrondissement 

In  the  arrondissement  of  (^hdteau  Chinon  are— Chateau 
Chinon  (pop.  in  1831,  2466  for  the  town,  or  3865  for  the 
whole  commune;  in  1836,  2775  for  tbe  commune),  on  tbe 
Yonne ;  Moulins^n-Gilbert,  on  a  branch  of  tbe  Avron ; 
Luzy,  on  tbe  Halene ;  and  La  Roche  Millay,  on  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Halene.  Cb&teau  Chinon  is  tbe  chief  town 
of  tbe  district  of  Morvan :  it  is  situated  on  a  bill,  com- 
manded by  wooded  hills  of  greater  elevation  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  principal  trade  carried  on  is  in 
'W'ood,  charcoal,  and  cattle.  The  other  towns  of  the  arron- 
dissement are  unimportant    At  the  vHIage  of  Yandeleoie 


are  considerable  iron- works,  which  in  1827  gave  employ- 
ment to  about  60  workmen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Clam^cy  are — CHam^cy  (pop.  in 
1831,  4926  town,  5539  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5539  for 
tbe  commune)  [Clamkcy],  Tannay,  and  Morceaux,  on  the 
Yonne;  Corbigny  (pop.  1692  town,  2077  whole  commune), 
on  the  Angnison ;  Corval  and  Varzy  (pop.  1751  town,  2909 
whole  commune),  on  branches  of  the  Soray ;  Entrains,  near 
tbe  bead  of  the  Nobain ;  St  Reverien,  near  tbe  head  of  the 
Beuvron;  and  Lormes  (pop.  1634  tovni,  2759  whole  com- 
mune), between  the  Yonne  and  the  Cure.  At  Corbigny  is 
a  government  stud :  at  Corval,  or  CJorvolle,  is  a  paper-mill 
on  tbe  most  approved  principles,  and  at  Yarzy  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  linen.  The  other  towns  are  unimport- 
ant 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cosne  are— Cosne,  or  C!dne 
(pop.  in  1831,  5123  town,  5987  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
6212  commune)  [Cosne],  Neuvy,  Pouilly  (pop.  1821  town, 
3071  whole  commune).  Moves,  and  La  Charity  (pop.  4480 
town,  5086  whole  commune)  [Cha-rite',  La],  on  the  Loire ; 
St  Amand,  on  the  Yrille ;  St  Yrain,  on  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Vrille ;  Donzy  (pop.  1879  town,  3566  whole 
commune),  on  the  Nobain ;  Champlemy,  near  the  head  of 
one  branch  of  the  Nidvre ;  and  Montenoison  and  Pr^mery, 
on  the  other  branch  of  the  Nidvre.  Some  geographers  have 
considered  Neuvy  to  be  the  Noviodunum  of  Caesar  s  *  Com- 
mentaries,' a  position  which  we  have  followed  D'Anville  in 
fixing  at  Nevers.  Pouilly  is  a  handsome  town  in  a  district 
which  produces  a  heady  wine,  compared,  but  without  reason, 
with  Chablis.  There  are  iron-works  at  Mcves  on  the  Loire, 
at  Pr^mery,  at  Donzy,  and  at  two  or  three  villages  round 
La  Charit^.  Round  St.  Amand  are  a  number  of  potteries, 
at  which  a  coarse  ware  is  made  iVom  sandstone,  and  exported 
to  Nantes  and  Paris. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  distinguished,  is  that 
of  tbe  whole  commune :  we  have  followed  the  census  of 
1831. 

The  department  of  Nidvre  is  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
Cour  Royale  of  Bourges,  and  in  tbe  circuit  of  tbe  Acade- 
mic Universitaire  of  the  same  city.  In  respect  of  education 
it  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  tbe  French  departments ; 
the  number  of  those  who  could  read  and  write,  of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  tbe  military  census  of  1828-29,  was  only  20 
in  every  100 ;  little  more  than  half  the  average  number  in 
France.  The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Nevers, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  sufiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
and  Auxerre :  it  v&  included  in  tbe  fifteenth  military  divi- 
sion, the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Bourges ;  and  sends 
four  deputies  to  the  chamber. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  France  the  depart- 
ment was  occupied  by  tbe  iEdui,  except  a  small  portion  in 
tbe  north-west  and  north,  which  was  included  in  the  domi- 
nions of  tbe  Senones.  These  were  both  (Celtic  nations.  The 
tract  between  tbe  Ligeris  (Loire)  and  tbe  Elaver  (Allier)  was 
allotted  to  the  Boii,  when  the  latter  settled  in  tbe  territories 
of  tbe  iEdui.  (Cses.  De  BeLGal.,  lib.  i.)  Tbe  Yonne  was  known 
to  tbe  Romans  by  the  name  Icauna.  There  were  several 
Celtic  or  Roman  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department : 
Noviodunum,  or  Nivemum,  or  Nevimum,  now  Nevers; 
Massava,  now  Moves,  formerly  written  Mesves;  Condate, 
no^  Cosne ;  and  Decetia,  now  Decise,  all  on  the  Loire ; 
and  Alisincum,  now  Anizi,  a  village  near  Moulins-en  (Gil- 
bert Massava  and  Condate  belonged  to  the  Senones,  the 
other  towns  to  the  JEdul  The  territories  of  the  ifidui  were 
included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima; 
those  of  the  Senones  in  Lugdunensis  Quarta.  On  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  department  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  Burgundians  and  the  Franks.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  constitute  for  the  most  part  the  county, 
afterwarcU  duchy,  of  Nevera ;  and  previous  to  the  French 
revolution  formed  the  province  or  military  government  of 
Le  Nivemois  or  Nivernais. 

NIGER,  or  rather  NIGIR,  a  name  which  has  been  given 
till  lately  to  a  large  river  mentioned  by  antient  as  well  as 
modem  geograpbera  as  flowing  through  the  interior  of 
Libya  or  Central  Africa.  Herodotus  (ii.  32)  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  five  young  men  of  the  Libyan  tribe  ot 
Nasamones,  which  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis, 
who  proceeded  on  a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  interior. 
After  traversing  in  a  southern  direction  the  inhabited  region, 
and  next  to  it  the  country  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  crosised 
the  great  sandy  desert  in  a  western  direction  for  many  day«r 
until  they  arrived  at  a  country  inhabited  by  men  of  low 
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stature,  who  conducted  them  through  extensive  marshes  to 
a  city  huilt  on  a  great  river  which  contained  crocodiles  and 
flowed  towards  the  rising  sun.  This  information  Herodotus 
derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  who  had  it  from  Etear- 
chus,  king  of  the  Ammonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in 
question  was  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in 
which  the  historian  acquiesced. 

Strabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  its  rivers ;  he  cites  the  opposite  testimonies  of 
Posidonius  and  Artemidorus,  the  former  of  whom  said  that 
the  rivers  of  Libya  were  few  and  small,  while  the  latter 
stated  that  they  were  large  and  numerous  (d.  830). 

Pliny  (HisL  NcU.,  v.  1)  gives  an  account  of  the  expedition 
into  Mauritania  of  the  Roman  commander  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  who  (a.d.  41)  led  a  Roman  army  across  the  Atlas, 
and,  after  passing  a  desert  of  black  sand  and  burnt  rocks, 
arrived  at  a  river  called  Ger,  in  some  MSS.  Niger,  near 
which  lived  the  Canarii,  next  to  whom  were  the  Perorsi,  an 
Ethiopian  tribe ;  and  farther  inland  were  the  Pharusii,  as 
Pliny  states  above  in  the  same  chapter.  The  Canarii  in- 
habited the  country  now  called  Sus.  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  empire  of  Marocco,  near  Cape  Nun,  and  opposite  the 
Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the  Perorsi  dwelt  to  the 
south  of  them  along  the  sea-coast.  The  Ger,  or  Niger,  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  which  he  met  after  crossing  the  Atlas, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas  through  the  country  of 
Tafilelt,  and  which  lose  themselves  in  the  southern  desert. 
One  of  these  streams  is  still  called  Ghir,  and  runs  through 
Sejelmesa.  (Graberg's  Marocco.)  Ger  or  Gir  seems  to  be 
an  old  generic  African  appellation  for  river.  As  for  the 
desert  which  Suetonius  crossed  before  he  arrived  at  the  Ger, 
it  could  evidently  not  be  the  great  desert,  which  spread  far  to 
the  south  of  the  Canarii,  but  one  of  the  desert  tracts  which 
lay  immediately  south  of  the  Atlas.  Cailli6  describes  the  in- 
habited parts  of  Draha,  Tafilelt,  and  Seielmesa  as  consisting 
of  valleys  and  small  plains,  enclosed  by  sterile  and  rocky 
tracts  of  desert  country. 

But  besides  the  Ger,  or  Niger,  of  Suetonius,  Pliny  in  se- 
veral places  (v.  8,  9,  and  viii.  21)  speaks  of  another  appa- 
rently distinct  river,  the  Nigris  of  Ethiopia,  which  he  com- 
pares with  the  Nile, '  swelling  at  the  same  seasons,  having 
similar  animals  living  in  its  waters,  and,  like  the  Nile,  pro- 
ducing the  calamus  and  the  papyrus.'  In  his  extremely 
confused  account,  which  he  derived  from  the  authority 
of  king  Juba  II.  of  Mauritania,  he  mixes  up  the  Nigris 
and'the  Nile  together  with  other  rivers,  as  if  all  the  waters 
of  Central  Aflrica  fbrmed  but  one  water-course,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  notion  of  old.  He  says 
(V.  9)  that  the  Nfle  had  its  origin  in  a  mountain  of  Lower 
Mauritania,  not  far  from  the  ocean ;  that  it  flowed  through 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several  days ; 
that  it  reappeared  in  a  ereat  lake  in  Mauritania  Csasari- 
ensis,  was  again  hidden  fbr  twenty  days  in  deserts,  and 
then  rose  again  in  the  sources  of  the  Nigris,  which 
river,  separating  Africa  (meaning  Northern  Africa)  fVom 
Ethiopia,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  Ethiopia,  and 
became  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  Astapus.  The 
same  story,  though  without  any  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
is  alluded  to  by  V  itruvius,  Strabo,  and  others,  and  Mela 
(iii.  9)  adds  that  the  river  at  its  source  was  called  Daras, 
which  is  still  the  name  of  a  river  that  flows  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Atlas  of  Marocco  and 
through  the  province  of  the  same  name  which  lies  west  of 
Tafilelt,  and  is  nominally  subject  to  Marocco.  The  Dara 
or  Draha  has  a  southern  course  towards  the  desert,  but  its 
termination  is  unknown.  There  is  another  river,  the  Akassa, 
called  also  Wadi  Nun,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Adrar  ridge 
or  southern  Atlas,  which  flows  through  the  country  of  Sus 
in  a  western  direction,  enters  the  sea  south  of  Cape  Nun, 
and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Daras  or  Daratus  of  Ptolemy. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Dara  and  the  Akassa  were 
one  river,  but  the  Adrar  ridge  seems  to  lie  between  the  two. 

Throughout  all  these  confused  notions  of  the  hydrography 
of  interior  Africa  entertained  by  the  aatients,  one  constant 
report  or  tradition  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  river  soutn  of  the  great  desert,  and  flowing 
towards  the  east.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  their  respective  authorities  thought  that  this  river 
flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela  seems  to  have  doubted  this, 
for  he  says  that  when  the  river  reached  the  middle  of  the 
continent,  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  it. 

Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  than  the  preceding  geographers^ 


and  seems  to  have  had  better  information  concerning  the 
interior  of  Africa,  after  stating  that  '  Libya  Interior  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  two  Mauritaniae,  and  by  Africa 
and  Cyrenaica ;  on  the  east  by  Marinarica  and  by  the 
Ethioma  which  lies  south  of  Egypt ;  on  the  south  by  In- 
terior Ethiopia,  in  which  is  the  country  of  Agisymba,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ocean  from  the  Hesperian 
gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,' proceeds  to 
enumerate  various  positions  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  after 
which  he  mentions  the  chief  mountains  of  Libya  and  the 
streams  which  flow  from  them  to  the  sea.  He  then  adds, 
'  In  the  interior  the  two  greatest  rivers  are  the  Geir  and  the 
Nigeir ;  the  Geit  unites  Mount  Usargula  (which  he  places  in 
20*^20'  N.  lat.  and  33®  E.  long.)  with  the  Garamantic 
pharanx  (the  name  of  a  mountain  which  he  has  stated  above 
to  be  in  10*  N.  lat.  and  50°  E.  long.).  A  river  diverges 
from  it  at  42°  E.  long,  and  16°  N.  lat.,  and  makes  the  lake 
Chelonides,  of  which  the  middle  is  in  49°  E.  long,  and  20" 
N.  lat.  This  river  is  said  to  be  lost  under  ground  and  to 
reappear,  forming  another  river,  of  which  the  western  end 
is  at  46°  E.  long,  and  16°  N.  lat.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
river  forms  the  lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  is  50°  E.  long, 
and  15°  N.  lat.*  The  positions  here  assigned  to  the  Geir 
and  the  direction  of  its  main  stream,  from  the  Gara- 
mantic mountain  to  Mount  Usargula,  being  south-east  and 
north-west,  seem  to  point  out  for  its  representative  either 
the  Shary  of  Bornou  and  its  supposed  afiluent  the  Bahr 
Kulla  of  Browne,  or  perhaps  the  Bahr  Misselad  of  the  same 
traveller,  called  Om  Teymam  by  Burckhardt,  who  says  that 
i  indigenous  appellation  is  Gir,  a  large  stream  coming 
fh)m  about  10°  N.  lat.,  and  flowing  north-west  through 
Wadai,  west  of  the  borders  of  Dar-Fur.  The  Misselad  is 
supposed  to  flow  into  lake  Fittre ;  we  do  not  know  whether 
any  communication  exists  between  lake  Fittre  and  the 
Tschad.  In  fact  it  appears  that  several  streams,  besides  the 
Bahr  Kulla  and  the  Bahr  Misselad,  all  coming  from  the 
great  southern  range,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  flow  in  a 
north-west  direction  through  the  countries  lying  between 
Bornou  and  Dar-Fur,  and  the  Greir  of  Ptolemy  may  have 
been  the  representative  of  any  or  all  of  them.  Linant  was 
informed  by  some  Takrousi  pilgrims  from  Dar-Sille  that 
they  travelled  two  months  on  the  Bahr  al  Abiad  before 
they  arrived  at  Sennaar ;  and  that  before  arriving  at  the 
Abiad  thev  folbwed  the  course  of  another  river  upwards; 
and  that  the  Abiad  had  its  rise  in  a  country  called  Bahr  el 
Lesse,  from  which  some  of  the  waters  flow  towards  Marok, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  north-west 

We  now  come  to  Ptolemy's  Nigeir,  a  name  which,  having 
been  mistaken  for  the  Latin  word  Niger,  has  added  to  the 
confusion  on  the  subject.  Nigeir  is  a  compound  of  the 
general  appellative  of  Geir  or  Gir,  which  is  found  applied 
to  several  rivers  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  prefix  Ni 
or  N',  which  is  found  in  several  names  of  the  same  region  re- 
ported by  Denham  and  Cailli^.  Ptolemy  makes  the  Nigeir 
quite  a  distinct  river  from  the  Geir,  and  places  it  to  the 
westward.  He  says  that  it  joins  the  mountain  Mandms, 
19°  N.  lat.  and  14^  E.  long.,  with  the  mountain  Thala,  10° 
N.  lat  and  38°  E.  long.  Its  course  is  thereby  defined  as 
much  longer  and  in  a  less  oblique  line  to  the  eouator  than 
the  Geir.  In  fact  it  would  correspond  tolerably  well — 
allowing  for  the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  observation  in 
antient  times— with  the  actual  direction  of  the  course  of  the 
Johba  and  that  of  the  river  of  Sakkatoo,  supposing  that 
river  to  form  a  communication  with  lake  Tschad,  as 
Ptolemy  says  that  the  Nigeir  has  a  divergent  to  the  lake 
Libye,  which  he  places  in  16°  SO'  N.  lat  and  35°  E  long, 
and  the  words  of  the  text  seem  to  express  that  the  water 
ran  into  the  lake,  so  that  the  course  of  the  Nigeir,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  his  predecessors,  was 
easterly,  as  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  actually  runs  fbr  a  great 
part  of  its  course.  *  The  lake  Libye,'  observes  a  distin- 
guished geographer,  *to  which  there  was  an  easterly  di- 
vergent, I  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  the  lake  Tschad, 
notwithstanding  that  the  position  of  libye  falls  300  geo- 
graphical miles  north-westward  of  this  lake,  for  the  name  of 
Libye  fovours  the  presumption  that  it  vras  the  principal 
lake  in  the  interior  of  Libya;  it  was  very  natural  that 
Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the  moderns,  should  have  been  mis- 
informs as  to  the  communication  of  the  river  with  that 
lake,  and  that  he  should  have  mistaken  two  rivers  flowing 
from  the  same  ridee  in  opposite  directions,  one  to  the  Quorra 
and  the  other  to  the  Tschad  (I  allude  to  the  Sakkatoo  and 
the  Yeu  riTers),  for  a  single  oommunication  from  the  QuMia 
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to  tbo  lake.*  (Leake's  paper  *  On  the  Quorra  and  Niger/  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
gi'aphical  Society  qf  Londoriy  1832.  with  map  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  illustraluig  the  subject. 

But  Ptolemy,  after  all,  may  not  have  been  so  much  mis- 
informed with  respect  to  a  communication  existing  between 
the  lake  and  his  Nigeir,  if,  as  is  now  strongly  suspected, 
the  communication  really  exists,  though  in  an  inverse  di- 
rection from  that  which  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  under- 
stood. It  is  surmised  that  the  river  Tschadda,  which,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Quorra,  just  above  the  beginning  of  the 
delta,  is  larger  than  the  Quorra  itself,  receives  an  outlet 
from  the  lake  somewhere  about  the  town  of  Jacobah. 
(Captain  W.  Allen,  R.N.,  On  a  New  Construction  of  a 
Map  of  a  Ihrtion  of  Western  Africa,  shouing  the  possibility 
of  the  Rivers  Yen  and  Chadda  being  the  Uiitlet  if  the  Lake 
Chad,  in  vol  viii.  of  the  Journal  qf  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  London,  1838 ;  and  also  the  Map  qf  West  Africa^ 
No.  11,  nublished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowlenge.)  If  this  surmise  prove  true,  it  would  explain 
the  statement  of  the  Arabian  geographers  of  the  middle 
ages,  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  and  Leo  Africanus,  who  state  that 
the  Nil  el  Abid,  or  river  of  the  negroes,  flowed  from  east  to 
west.  The  Tschadda  then  would  be  the  river  of  the  Arabian, 
and  the  Joliba,  or  Upper  Quorra,  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers,  hoth  were  ignorant  of  the  real  ter- 
mination of  their  respective  streams.  '  It  is  nevertheless 
remarkable  that  the  distance  laid  by  Ptolemy  between  his 
source  of  the  river  and  the  western  coast  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  modern  observations ;  that  Thamondocana,  one  of 
the  towns  on  the  Nigeir,  is  exactly  coincident  with  Tim- 
buktu, as  recently  laid  down  by  M.  Jomard  from  the  itinerary 
of  M.  Cailli6 ;  that  the  length  of  the  course  resulting  from 
Ptolemy's  positions  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Tschadda  or  Shary  of  Funda,  and  that  his  position  of 
Mount  Thala^  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Nigeir.  is 
very  neai*  that  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  Tschadda 
to  have  its  origin ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  Ptolemy,  like 
Sultan  Bello  and  other  modern  Africans,  had  considered 
the  Tschadda  as  a  continuation  of  the  main  river,  though 
he  knew  the  Egyptian  Nile  too  well  to  fall  into  the  modern 
error  of  supposing  the  Nigeir  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  mountains  of  Kong,  and  the  passage  of  the  river 
through  them  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  formed  a 
natural  termination  to  the  extent  of  the  geographer's  know- 
ledge, in  like  manner  as  amon^  ourselves  the  presumed, 
and  at  length  the  ascertained  existence  of  those  mountains, 
has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  belief  that  the  river  termi- 
nated in  the  Atlantic'     (Leake's  Paper  already  quoted.) 

The  opinions  established  by  the  Arabian  geographers  of 
the  middle  ages  of  the  Niger  flowing  westward,  led  Eu- 
ropeans to  look  for  its  sestuary  in  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and 
Rio  Grande;  but  upon  examination  of  those  rivers  the 
mistake  was  ascertained ;  and  D'Anville  and  other  geo- 
graphers separated  the  course  of  the  Senegal  from  that  of 
the  Niger,  and  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  Nile.  Mungo 
Park  was  the  first  European  who  saw  the  great  internal 
river  of  Soudan  flowing  towards  the  east,  and  called  Johba. 
He  traced  it  in  two  different  journeys,  from  Bammakoo,  about 
ten  days  from  its  source,  to  Boussa,  where  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  1806.  Clapperton  crossed  the  river  at 
Boussa,  on  his  second  journey  to  Sakkatoo  in  1826;  and 
after  his  death  his  faithful  servant  Richard  Lander  under- 
took to  navigate  the  river  from  Boussa  to  its  mouth.  In 
1827  he  proceeded  from  Badagry,  on  the  coast,  to  Boussa, 
and  there  embarked  on  the  river ;  found  that  it  flowed  in  a 
southern  direction,  receiving  several  large  rivers  from  the 
east ;  among  others  the  noble  Tschadda,  after  which  the 
united  stream  passed  through  an  opening  in  the  Kong 
chain,  and  that  after  issuing  from  the  mountains  it  sent  off 
several  branches  both  east  and  west  towards  the  coast, 
while  he  himself  reached  the  sea  by  the  branch  known  till 
then  by  the  name  of  Rio  Nun. 

A  fuller  description  of  the  river  and  its  banks  is  given 
under  Quorra,  the  object  of  the  present  article  bemg  only 
to  elucidate  the  historical  question  whether  the  great  river 
of  the  Libya  of  Herodotus,  the  Nigris  of  Pliny,  the 
Nigeir  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Niger  of  modem  geogra- 
phers, be  one  and  the  same  river  with  the  Quorra.  M. 
VValckenaer  (Recherches  Gcographiques  sur  flntcrieur 
dp  rAfrique  Septentrionole)  has  maintained  the  negative 
side  of  the  questioD>  asserting  that  the  antients  had  no ' 


knowledge  of  Soudan,  and  that  the  Nigeir  of  Ptolemv  was 
one  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  Atlas.  But  Col.  Leake 
has  ably  answered  him  and  supported  the  affirmative  in  the 
paper  above  quoted. 

NIGER,  CAIUS  PESCE'NNIUS.  appears  to  have 
been  of  humble  origin ;  but  his  great  military  talents  recom- 
mended  him  successively  to  the  notice  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Ck)mmodus,  and  Pertinax,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in 
oflices  of  trust  and  honour.  He  was  consul  together  with 
SeDtimius  Severus,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Syria. 

On  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  a.d.  193,  the  empire  was  ex- 
posed for  sale  by  the  Pr&etorian  guards,  and  was  purchased 
oy  Didius  Julianus,  whom  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  as  emperor.  The  people  however  did  not 
tamely  submit  to  this  indignity ;  and  three  generals,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  legions,  Septimius  Severus,  who 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  Clodius  Albinus,  in  Britain,  and 
Pescennius  Niger,  in  Syria,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  no- 
mination of  the  Prsetorians,  and  each  claimed  the  empire. 
Of  these,  Niger  was  the  most  popular,  and  his  cause  was 
warmly  espoused  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  East.  But 
he  did  not  possess  the  energy  and  activity  of  his  rival 
Severus.  Instead  of  hastening  to  Italy,  where  his  presence 
was  indispensable,  he  quietly  remained  at  Antioch,  while 
Severus  marched  to  Rome,  dethroned  Didius,  and  made 
active  preparations  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  him  in 
Asia*  Roused  at  length  iiom  his  inactivity,  Niger  crossed 
over  to  Europe  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Byzan- 
tium; but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  this  place,  before  his 
troops  in  Asia  were  defeated  near  Cyzicus  by  the  generals 
of  Severus.  He  was  soon  however  able  to  collect  another 
army,  which  he  commanded  in  person ;  but  being  defeated 
successively  near  Nicsea  and  at  Issus,  he  abandoned  his 
troops,  and  fled  towards  the  Euphrates  with  the  intention 
of  seeking  refuge  among  the  Parthians.  But  before  he 
could  reach  the  Euphrates,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot 

(Herodian,  b.  ii. ;  Spartianus.'^  Life  of  Pescennius  Niger; 
Aurelius  Victor,  De  Ciesaribus,  c.  20 ;  Eutropius,  viii.  10; 
Dion,  Epitome,  b.  73,  74.) 


Coin  of  Niger. 

NIGHT-JARS,  the  English  name  of  those  Night- 
Swallows  vernacularly  termed  Goat-suckers ;  whence  the 
name  Caprimulgidtp,  by  which  the  family  is  generally 
known  among  ornithologists.  Mr.  Rennie  changes  the 
name  of  the  European  Night- Jar  to  Nyctichelidon  (Night- 
Swallow),  objecting  that  the  name  Goat-sucker,  which  it 
has  received  in  all  languages,  and  which,  he  thinks,  has 
been  most  absurdly  continued  by  systematic  naturalists  in 
the  term  Caprimulgus,  shows  the  opinion  of  it  entertained 
by  the  vulgar.  Now  we  cannot  admit  this  great  absurdity 
though  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Rennie  that  '  it  is  as 
impossible  for  the  Night- Jar  to  suck  the  teats  of  cattle 
(though  most  birds  are  fond  of  milk),  as  it  is  for  cats  to  suck 
the  breath  from  sleeping  infants,  of  which  they  are  popu- 
larly accused.*  If  every  zoological  name  that  has  not  a  sure 
foundation  were  to  be  changed,  there  would  be  no  small 
alteration  in  nomenclature  and  not  a  little  confusion ;  as  it 
is,  the  perpetual  change  of  names  is  quite  sufficiently  per 
plexing.  Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  such  names  as  Capri- 
mtdgusare  not  of  some  value  as  showing,  in  connexion  with 
a  true  history  of  the  habits  of  the  bird,  how  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  old  times  have  vanished  before  the  light 
of  modem  investigation.  Thus  much  as  an  apology  for  not 
changing  the  famUy  name  Caprimulgiddc, 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  when  we  search  among  the 
Perchers  for  that  point  where  they  approximate  the  Owls, 
we  at  once  light  upon  a  group,  the  Capnmulgus  of  Linnaeus, 
whose  general  appearance  and  habits  point  out  the  affinity. 
*  The  nocturnal  and  prcdatory  manners  of  this  genus,'  says 
Mr.  Vigors,  *  the  hawking  flight,  the  legs  feathered  to  the 
talons,  the  large  ears  and  eyes,  the  very  disk  that  surrounds 
the  face,  and  the  pectination  of  the  external  quill-feathers, 
observable  in  some  of  the  species,  the  general  softness  of  the 
plumage,  together  Vfiih  its  peculiarly  piking  colour  and 
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markings,  produce  a  similarity  between  it  and  the  Stnx 
that  has  attracted  the  eye  of  the  common  observer  no  less 
than  the  naturalist  The  provincial  names  of  this  genus 
have  generally  a  reference  to  this  resemblance ;  while  the 
earlier  scientific  describers  of  the  different  species  have  for 
the  most  part  ranked  them  with  the  owls.  I  know  not 
whether  the  singular  character  observable  in  some  of  the 
species  of  this  family,  the  serrated  nail  of  the  middle  toe, 
may  not  be  cited  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  approach  to 
the  Birds  qf  Prey.  The  strong  toes  of  the  latter  are  lost 
in  Caprimulgus :  but  a  construction  of  similar  import  (for 
the  serration  of  the  nail  appears  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  seizure  only),  preserves,  thourfi  fedntly,  the 
resemblance.  May  we  not  almost  venture  to  amrm  that  this 
apparently  trivial  appendage  is  an  instance  of  that  beauti- 
ful shading  by  which  nature  softens  down  the  extremes  of 
her  neighbouring  croups — one  of  those  minute  and  delicate 
touches  by  which  sne  marks  at  once  an  affinity  and  a  devia- 
tion ?  But  while  we  may  discern  at  a  glance  the  general 
approximation  of  these  two  families,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  that  they  stand  in  need  of  an  interme- 
diate link  to  give  them  a  closer  connection.  The  weakness 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  Caprimulgus  still 
keeps  it  at  some  distance  from  the  OwlSt  in  which  the  same 
members  are  comparatively  strong ;  while  the  wide  gape  of 
its  mouth  serves  to  divide  the  families  still  further.  A  con- 
necting link  has  been  however  supplied  by  an  Australian 
froup,  the  Podargus  of  M.  Cuvier,  which  harmonises  these 
iscrepant  characters.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing among  the  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Uie  Linnean 
Society,  how  far  the  bill  of  this  extraordinary  genus  com- 
bines the  different  forms  of  that  of  the  two  genera,  and  how 
far  the  legs,  stUl  maintaining  the  characteristics  of  Capri- 
mulgus, such  as  the  unequal  length  of  the  toes,  are  related 
to  those  of  Strix  by  iheir  superior  robustness.  Here  in- 
deed there  is  a  beautiful  gradation  of  affinities.  All  the 
front  toes  of  Caprimulgus  are  united  by  a  connecting  mem- 
brane as  far  as  to  the  first  joint ;  those  of  Strix  are  divided 
to  the  origin ;  while  those  of  Podargus  partake  of  the  cha- 
racters of  both,  in  having  the  middle  toe  connected  with 
the  outer,  but  divided  from  the  inner.  Again,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  Caprimulgus  has  the  nail  of  the  middle 
toe  dilated  and  serrated :  Strix  has  it,  generally  speaking, 
undilated  and  entire  at  the  margin  ;  but  in  Podargus  the 
same  part  displays  the  singular  dilatation  of  the  one  and  the 
marginal  integrity  of  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to 
which  of  these  groups  it  comes  nearest,  until  further  and 
more  accurate  accounts  than  we  at  present  possess  of  its 
food  and  economy  may  determine  its  actual  situation.  At 
present  it  remains  osculant  between  the  two  families,  and 
may  decidedly  be  pronounced  the  immediate  passage  from 
the  Birds  of  Prey  to  the  Perchers^  Mr.  Vigors  adds  in  a 
note  that  he  had  latterly  obtained  accounts  from  actual 
observers  of  some  of  these  Podargi  in  New  Holland,  stating 
their  manners  to  be  generally  conformable  to  those  of  the 
CaprimulgL 

Mr.  Vigors  further  observes  that  the  union  between  the 
two  famines  of  Caprimulgida  and  Hirundimda  in  the 
most  essential  particulars,  in  the  habits,  economy,  and 
general  conformation,  is  too  evident  to  the  common  obser- 
ver, and  too  universally  acknowledged  by  scientific  writers, 
to  need  any  further  illustration.  But  he  remarks  that  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  how,  even  in  minute  particulars,  a 
gradual  succession  of  affinities  imperceptibly  smooths  the 
passage  between  conterminous  groups;  nor  does  he  pass 
over  without  remark  the  circumstance  of  the  hind  toe  of 
Caprimulgus  being  usually  retractUe,  which  enables  it  to 
place  all  its  toes  in  front,  in  a  similar  position  to  that  which 
they  maintain  in  Cypselus,  where  the  femily  of  the  Hirun- 
cUnidee  terminates.  He  notices  also  the  conformation  of  the 
tail  in  the  two  families  as  showing  a  similar  affinity,  observ- 
ing that  some  species  of  Caprimulgus,  then  lately  arrived 
from  Brazil,  exhibit  the  forked  tail  ofHirundo,  one  of  which, 
indeed,  the  C.  psalurus  of  Temminck,  has  this  character 
developed  to  an  almost  disproportionate  degree.  '  Leaving 
those  typical  families,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors, '  with  the  short 
bill,  and  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  tribe,  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  Caprimulgidae  unite  themselves  to  the  longer- 
billed  families,  by  means  of  the  Linnean  Todi,  which  pre- 
serve the  broad  baj^e  of  the  bill  of  the  latter,  but  lead  on,  by 
comparative  length  of  that  member,  to  the  succeeding 
family  of  Halcyonidce,  If  we  compare  the  bill  of  the  type 
of  the  last-mentioned  genus,  the   Todus  viridis,  Liiin. 


[MtJSCiCAPiDX,  ante,  p.  14],  with  those  of  Caprimulgus  and 
Halcyon  [Kinqfishers,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  228],  we  shall  perceive 
that  It  stands  exactly  midway  between  them  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  strength  and  breadth  which  it  bears  to  each. 
In  the  length  also  of  the  tail,  an  important  character  in  the 
groups  that  feed  on  the  wing,  it  maintains  a  middle  station 
between  them.'  For  the  group  which  forms  the  immediate 
connection  between  the  present  family  of  Todidts  and  the 
preceding  Caprimulgidee,  Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  I^rsfield,  since  in  the  depressed  and 
broad-based  bill  and  wide  gape  of  Eurylaimus  we  recognise 
the  characters  which  unite  those  families  [Muscicapid^ 
ante,  pp.  15,  16],  and  Mr.  Vigors  refers  to  the  valuable 
plates  of  the  Zoological  Researches  in  Java,  as  exhibiting 
the  intimate  approach  of  the  bill  of  this  latter  genus  to  that 
of  Podargus  Javanensis,  Near  to  Eurylaimus^  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors  is  united  to  Todus  by  some  species 
now  referred  to  the  former  genus,  but  which  were  origin- 
ally included  in  the  latter,  he  would  place  the  genus  Eury- 
stomus  of  Vieillot  [Meropidjb,  vol.  xv.,  p.  118],  which  m 
the  essential  characters  of  the  bill,  and  fVom  all  Mr.  Vigors 
could  ascertain  of  its  general  habits  and  economy,  seems  to 
him  to  bear  a  striking  affinity  to  the  present  group.  Here 
also  the  same  considerations  would  incline  him  to  arrange  the 
Calyptomena  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  which  differs  chiefly 
from  the  groups  now  mentioned  in  its  comparatively  shorter 
bill  and  thesingular  covering  of  plumes  that  project  over  the 
upper  mandible.  All  these  and  some  other  corresponding 
genera  will  be  found,  Mr.  Vigors  makes  no  doubt,  on  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  economy,  to  belong;  either  to  the 
present  family,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Hs- 
sirostres,  or  to  that  of  Pipridee,  which  forms,  in  the  system 
of  Mr.  Vigors,  one  of  the  aberrant  groups  also  of  the  neigh- 
bouring circle  of  Dentirostres,  and  thus  comes  in  contact 
with  the  Todid^.  Mr.  Vigors  admits  that  more  extensive 
knowledge  respecting  these  birds  will  determine  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  them;  but  the  general  affinity  by 
which  they  approach  each  other,  at  least,  in  continuous 
families,  may  at  once,  in  his  opinion,  be  decided  without 
hesitation.  ('  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the 
orders  and  families  of  Birds,'  Linn,  Trans.,  vol.  xv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  qf  Birds)  considers  tne 
order  of  Fissirostres  to  be  best  represented  by  the  Swallovos 
and  Goat-suckers;  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
former  are  the  most  isolated ;  whilst  the  latter,  above  all 
other  birds,  show  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  owls.  *  No 
species,  indeed,*  savs  Mr.  Swainson,  *  has  been  yet  dis- 
covered which  would  perplex  a  naturalist  to  decide  to  which 
of  these  families  it  belonged,  but  that  is  not  material ;  we 
do  not  uphold  the  injudicious  theory  that  every  one  of 
nature's  Imks  is  so  perfect,  or  rather  so  well  known,  as  to 
leave  no  unequal  intervals  in  the  series ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
maintain  that  such  interruptions  are  frequently  found,  and 
in  this  manner  are  the  Goat-suckers  detached  by  a  slight 
interval  from  the  Owls,*  The  same  author  remarks,  that 
the  fissirostral  birds,  as  a  whole,  are  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  having  the  powers  of  flight  developed  in  the  nig  best 
degree ;  all  the  energies  of  their  nature,  he  observes,  seem 
concentrated  in  this  one  perfection ;  for  their  feet  are  always 
very  short,  weak,  and  generally  so  imperfect  as  to  be  of  use 
only  to  rest  the  body  after  flight;  their  food  being  exclusiveJ/ 
insects  captured  upon  the  wing.  'To  accomplish  this, 
proceeds  Mr.  Swainson,  *  nature  has  given  to  their  mouUi 
an  enormous  width,  by  which,  superadded  to  their  amazing 
flight,  and  rapidity  of  movement,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
capture  their  prey.  Who  that  has  watched  the  swallow  or 
the  goat-sucker,  has  failed  to  recognise  these  peculiar  per- 
fections? As  the  nocturnal  goat-suckers  frequently  prey 
upon  beetles  and  large  motlis,  the  mouth,  in  such  species,  is 
defended  by  stiff  bristles;  but  these  appendages  are  ren- 
dered uimecessary  to  .the  swallows ;  their  game  consisting 
entirely  of  those  little  soft  insects  seen  in  the  air  on  a  sum- 
mer's evening  or  sporting  on  the  flowers  of  a  sunny  field. 
The  goat-suckers  choose  the  twilight,  and  catch  their  food 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  excepting,  indeed,  that  their 
little  short  feet  are  sometimes  usect  for  the  same  purpose,  a 
most  singular  part  of  their  economy,  first  noticed  by  our 
countryman  White.  Some  of  these  nocturnal  birds  (itgror- 
dus,*  Cuv.)  have  a  bill  nearly  as  strong  as  an  owl's ;  others 
are  furnished  with  forked  tails  of  excessive  length ;  and  one 
species,  discovered  during  our  researches  in  Brazil  {Capri- 
mulgus diumus,  Temin.)  quits  the  nocturnal  habits  of  its 
*  i^9tfaryiM  must  be  neuit.    j(JiJ|^^ 
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congeners,  and  in  cloudy  days  tnay  be  seen,  in  troops  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  skimming  over  the  surface  of  ponds,  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  of  swallows.'  Mr.  Swainson  then 
remarks  that  the  Swcdlows  and  the  Goat-suckers  are,  in 
fact,  connected  by  certain  Suifts,  for  the  Balassian  Swift 
is  described  as  a  nocturnal  bird,  appearing  at  sunset  and 
going  to  rest  at  sunrise;  and  thus  he  enters  the  family 
Hirundinidte.    [Swallows.] 

The  Caprimtdgidof^  according  to  Mr.  Swainson *s  clafti- 
ncation,  consist  of  the  following  genera  and  subgenera. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  states  that  he  has 
thought  it  best  not  to  attempt  a  natural  arrangement,  until 
the  &mily  is  better  understood. 

Character  of  the  Eimiiy. — Plumage  lax,  soft.  Bill  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  gape  enormous.  Feet  very  short,  weak ; 
the  hallux  directed  forwards.  (Sw.) 

Genus  Podargus,  Cuv. 

Size  large.  The  middle  claw  not  serrated.  The  hallux 
not  directed  forward. 

Subgenera,  Podargus  proper.  Bill  large,  ver}'  strong; 
the  tip  and  margins  of  the  upper  mandible  folding  over  those 
of  the  lower.  Culmen  elevated  and  arched.  True  rictal 
bristles  none.  Tongue  very  thin,  entire.  Tarsus  short. 
(Swainson.) 

Several  species  of  this  subgenus  have  been  found  in 
New  Holland ;  and  we  select  as  an  example  of  these  Po- 
dargus humeralis. 

Description. — Variegated  above  with  ashy  brown  and 
dirty  yellow;  head  and  sides  of  the  back  conspicuously 
striped  with  black;  forehead  and  dorsal  plumage  lightly 
dotted  and  banded  with  white.  Tessellated  beneath  with 
black  stripes  and  approximating  dirty  yellow  bands.  Length 
of  the  boay  20  inches,  and  of  the  tail  8^. 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield  observe  that  the  birds  of 
this  genus  in  the  collection  of  the  Linnean  Society  bear 
such  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  felt 
some  hesitation  in  describing  them  as  different  speoies. 
The  careful  examination  of  many  individuals  in  their  own 
country  will,  in  the  opinion  of  these  zoologists,  alone  deter- 
mine with  certainty  whether  they  are  distinct  or  merely 
varieties  of  the  s«me  species  from  age  or  sex.  They  state 
however  that  Dr.  Latham,  as  well  as  themselves,  distin- 
guished this  as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  the  Cold  River 
Goat-sucker,  from  the  Wedge-tailed  Goat-sucker  {Podargus 
Stanley  anus).    Mr.  Swainson  also  cites  it  as  a  speoies. 


■**    Podorgns  ImmcraAa. 

Here  we  must  notice  an  Asiatic  example  of  this  form, 
P.  C,  No.  100a 


Podargus  Javanensis  of  Horsfield,  the  Chabba-uxmno  of 
the  Javanese. 

Description, — General  cok>ur  ferruginous  or  ruibui,  witk 
a 'tint  of  isabella  varied  by  undulated  transvem  bands  of 
dark  brown.  A  collar  of  pale  whitish  isabella,  variegated 
with  two  very  narrow  bands  of  deep  brown,  passes  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  from  this  collar  several 
large,  irregular,  white  marks  are  disposed  in  an  interrupted 
series  from  the  axilla  to  the  middle  of  the  back ;  on  the 
breast  and  belly  several  white  feathers  are  scattered.  The 
tranverse  bands  are  strongest  on  the  rounded  tail.  Feet 
rufous;  claws  blackish;  bill  obscure  yellow  and  rather 
shining ;  middle  toe  not  dentated.    Length  9  inches. 

Habits. — Not  known.  It  is  nocturnal  and  conceals  itself 
in  large  forests. 


Podarinis  Javanensid. 

The  other  two  subgenera  arranged  by  Mr.  SwaiMOU 
under  the  genus  Podargus  are  y^gotheles,  Horsf.  and  Vi- 
gors,  and  At/ctibius,  Vieill. 

Mr.  Allis  has  stated  that  the  sclerotic  ring  of  the  tireat 
Podargus  does  not  present  the  slightest  appearance  of  dis- 
tmct  plates,  being  simply  a  bony  ring. 

M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  Steatomis  [GuACRARa 
Bird]  forms  the  passage  between  the  Caprimulgi  and  the 
Crows, 

Caprimulgus.   (Linn.'^ 
Bill  remarkably  small  and  weak ;  the  sides  inflexed  and 
Mmetimes  gaping.    Tarsus  short.     All  the  toes  directed 
forwards;  the  inner  and  outer  toes  equal ;  the  middle  clav 
pectinated.    (Sw.) 


Digitized 

Hf«d  and  Foot  of  Goat-aucker  (Caprimulgui  Tsxammn). 
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Mr.  Swainson  subdivides  the  genus  into  the  following 

Subgenera,  daprimulgiu.  Gape  strongly  bristled.  Tail 
lengthened,  rounde^.    dteral  toes  equal.  (Sw.) 

We  select  as  an  example  Caprimutgiu  Europems. 

Description:  MaJe. — Plumage  above  and  that  of  the 
tkroat  ash-grey,  thickly  streaked  and  spotted  with  brown 
mostly  of  a  yellowish  ting^;  head  and  neck  with  longitudi- 
nal blackish  streaks;  a  white  stripe  beneath  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  extends  along  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  head»  and  there  is  a  central  patch  of  white  upon  the 
throat;  quills  with  the  outer  webs  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown,  and  the  three  exterior  feathers  with  a  large  white 
patch  near  the  tips  of  the  inner  webs;  tail  irregularly 
marked  and  indistinctly  barred  with  blackish -grev  and 
yellowisk-browrt ;  the  two  external  feathers  on  each  side 
white  at  their  termination.  Plumage  of  the  under  parts 
yellowish-brown,  with  transverse  blackish  bars.  Bill  and 
irides  dark  brown ;  tarsi  paler. 

Female  with  the  plumage  of  the  male  generally ;  but  she 
wants  the  white  spots  on  Uie  quills  and  tail-feathers. 

This  is  roost  probably  the  aiyoO^Xat  (iEgothelas,  or  Goat- 
sucker) of  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  Caprimulgue 
of  Pliny  and  t^e  antient  Italians.  There  is  indeed,  as  we 
ghall  presently  see,  another  European  species,  but  it  is  very 
rare.  The  Caprimulgua  Europeeus  is  the  Calcabotto  Piai- 
ta^iione,  Porta  quaglie,  Boccaccio^  and  Covorterra  of  the 
ra<^dern  Italians;  Chotacabrc^s  of  the  Spaniards;  Tette- 
chevre,  Engoidevent  ordinaire,  and  Crapaud  volant  of  the 
French ;  Milchsavger,  Geissmilcher,  Nachi  Babe,  Nacht 
Schtvalbe,  and  Tag-SchlUfer  of  the  Germans  ;  Natfkraffa, 
Njtskarra,  and  Quallknarren  of  the  *  Fauna  Suecicaf  Nat- 
Ravn^  Nat*  Shade,  and  Aften-bakke  of  Brunnich  ;  Mueken- 
etec.ker  and  Nachtrabb  of  Kramer ;  Aderyn  y  droell, 
Bhodfvr,  of  the  antient  British ;  and  Goat-9iicker,  Night- 
jar, Jur-'Owl,  Churn-Owl,  Fern-Owl,  Dor-Hawk,  Night- 
Hawk,  and  Wheel-Bird  of  the  modem  British. 


^^ 


C»primalgiu  Bnropeiui. 

The  absurd  story  of  the  goat-sucking  habits  of  this  bird 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  is 
probably  of  much  older  date.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  deep-rooted  popular  prejudice,  which  was  so  extensively 
believed  when  that  zoologist  wrote,  as  to  demand,  in  his 
opinion,  insertion  in  his  'History  of  Animals.'  In  the 
ninth  book  of  that  history  (c.  xxx.),  Aristotle  says,  *  The 
bird  called  JEgotkelae  is  a  mountain-bird,  a  little  larger 
than  the  blackbird  {kotHj^v)  and  a  little  less  than  the 
cuckoo.  It  lays  egg^  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  at  most, 
and  is  of  a  slothful  nature  (iSXaxuriSc).  Flying  upon  the 
goats,  it  sucks  them  {9fiK&Cn  ik  rdc  alyag  wpoeirtrSiuvoQ), 
whence  it  has  its  name.  They  say  that  when  it  has  sucked 
the  teat  it  becomes  dry,  and  that  the  goat  becomes  blind.  It  j 


is  not  sharp-sighted  by  dav :  but  it  sees  by  night,' 


version  of  the  effect  of  the  bird's  sucking  i^  cooftoAd  k>  tko 

part  sucked.  He  says  that  the  operation  makes  ike  teat  dry  oe 

blind  (rv^Xoi!  fiatrBov),  and  so  the  flow  of  the  milk  is  stopped. 

He  speaks  of  the  great  audacity  of  the  bird,  observing  that 

it  is  fearless  of  the  vengeance  of  the  goatherds  (iii  3^ 

iSlian  also  refers  to  its  goat-sucking  propensity  i&  c.  2i^  of 

book  xvi.    Pliny  {Nat,  Hist.,  ix.  40)  states  that  the  '  dk- 

primidsp>  are  nocturnal  thieves ;  fi>r  they  cannot  see  by  da^L 

( inter diu  enim  visu  carent).    They  enter  the  felda  (ata- 

bula),  and  fly  to  the  udders  of  the  goats  in  ocder  to.  suck. 

the  milk,  from  which  injury  the  udder  diea  away,  and 

blindness  fiiUs  upon  the  goats  which  have  been  ao  sucked.* 

Nor  is  the  charge  of  goat-sucking  the  only  feJae  -aoousatioa 

made  against  the  Night- Jar.     White  (Selbome)  informs 

us  that  the  country-^ple  have  a  notion  that  the  fern-owl, 

or  churn-owl,  or  eve-jarr,  which  they  also  call  apuckeridge, 

is  very  injurious  to  weanling  Calves,  by  inflicting,  as  it 

strikes  at  them,  the  fatal  distemper  known  to  cow-leeches 

by  the  name  of  puckeridge.    *  Thus,'  says  White,  '  does 

this  harmless  ill-fated  bird  fall  under  a  double  imputation* 

which  it  by  no  means  deserves ;  in  Italy*  of  sucking  the 

teats  of  goats,  whence  it  is  called  the  CaprimulguSt  and 

with  us,  of  communicating  a  deadly  disotider  to  die  oaUle, 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  malady  is  occasioned  by 

the  oestrus  bovis,  a  dipterous  insect,  which  lays  ita  ^gs 

along  the  chines  of  kine,  where  the  maggots,  when  hatched, 

eat  their  way  through  the  hide  of  the  beast  into  the  fleah* 

and  grow  to  a  very  large  size.'  (White's  Selbome.)  Belon,  ift. 

his  folio  edition  (l^d^)>  gives  no  figure  of  this  species,  but 

appears  to  confound  it  with  an  Owl,  ^L*Effraye  ovRresa^* 

In  the  small  4to. 'Portraits  d'Oyseaux,'&c. cl557X  a  figure 

is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Owls,  which,  though  bad,  canno^ 

be  mistaken  for  anything  but  the  Goai-swker,  with  the 

titles  of  *  Alyo9fi\as,  Strix  Caprtmulsus,  Fur  noclifrmify 

EJraye,  Frezaye,'  with  the  following  old  quatrain; 

'  Le  hidenx  cr^r  de  la  Frexaye  effiraye 
Ctfluy  qui  I'oit:  «lle  vole  de  nuict, 
Et  k  U-'tter  les  chevres  prend  de^ct, 
Tesbahis-tu  aVllo  »e  nom  EflVaye  ?  • 

Fbod,  Habits,  Beproduction,  <J«.  —  The  food-  of  the 
European  Goat-sucker  consists  chiefly  of  night-flying  and- 
evening-flying  moths  and  beetles,  PhaUmue,  Meiolontktg^ 
&c  In  the  stomach  of  one  which  Willughby  opened  were 
seeds  as  well  as  beeUes.  The  Fem-chaihr,  MeloUmtka  sol- 
stitialis^  seems  to  be  a  favourite  food,  and  hence  the  bird  19 
frequently  found  in  those  neighbourhoods  where  fern 
abounds.  It  spends  the  summer  in  the  temperate  oountriea 
of  Europe,  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  retires  to  the  south 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Its  arrival  in  these  islands  may  be 
looked  for  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  that  month, 
and  its  departure  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the 
bird  in  White's  Calendar  is  dated  on  the  1st  of  May*  and 
the  latest  on  the  26th  of  that  month.  The  last-named 
naturalist  paid  particular  attention  to  the  habits  of  this 
species.  *  There  is  no  bird,  I  believe,'  writea  that  delightftil 
observer*  in  a  letter  to  Pennant,  *  whoee  manners  I  have 
studied  more  than  tliat  of  the  Caprmulgus  (the  goat- 
sucker), as  it  is  a  wonderful  and  curious  creature;  but  ) 
have  aliffiys  found  that  though  sometimes  it  may  chatter  U 
it  flies,  as  I  know  it  does,  yet  in  general  it  utters  its  Jarr/qg 
note  sitting  on  a  bough:  and  I  have  for  many  an  half-faouf 
watched  it  as  it  sat  with  its  under  mandible  quivering*  and 
particularly  this  su\niner.  It  perches  usually  on  a  bare 
twig,  with  lU  head  lower  than  its  tail,  in  an  attitude  weU 
expressed  by  your  draughtsman  in  the  folio  British  Zoo- 
logy. This  bird  i^  most  punctual  in  banning  its  song 
exactly  at  the  close  of  day ;  so  exactly  that  1  have  known  it 
strike  up  more  than  once  or  twice  just  at  the  report  of  the 
Portsmouth  evening  gun,  which  we  can  h«ir  when  the 
weather  is  still.  It  appears  to  me  past  all  doubt  that  its 
notes  are  formed  by  organic  impulse,  by  the  powers  of  the 
p^ts  of  its  windpipe,  formed  for  sound,  just  as  cats  pur. 
You  will  credit  me,  I  hope,  when  I  assure  you  that*  as  my 
neighbours  were  assembled  in  an  hermitage  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  where  we  drink  tea,  one  of  these  churn-owls 
came  and  settled  on  the  cross  of  that  little  straw  edifice  and 
began  to  chatter,  and  continued  his  note  for  many  minutes; 
and  we  were  all  struck  with  wonder  to  find  that  the  organs 
of  that  little  animal  when  put  in  motion  gave  a  sensible 
vibration  to  the  whole  building !  This  biNi  also  sometimes 
makes  a  small  squeak,  repeated  four  or  five  times ;  and  I 


Elian's  i  have  observed  that  to  happen  when 
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•uin^  the  heo  in  a  toying  way  ttiroisKli  the  t>ougtig  of  a  tree. 
ilgAin— '  On  the  twelfth  of  July  1  had  a  ^^^  opportunity  of 
ctootOBiplating  the  motions  of  the  Comrirnulgus,  or  Fern- 
owl, ^6  it  was  playing  round  a  large  oaa  that  swarmed  with 
MiraSeti  ^Utiiialesy  or  fern-cb^ers.  The  powers  of  its 
wing  were  wonderful,  exceeding,  if  possible,  the  various 
evolutions  and  quick  turns  of  the  swallow  genus.  But  the 
eircumstance  that  pleased  me  most  was,  that  I  saw  it  dis- 
tint:tly»  more  than  once,  put  out  its  short  leg,  while  on  the 
Iving,  and  by  a  bend  of  tne  head  deliver  somewhat  into  its 
mouth.  If  it  takes  aiiy  t>art  of  its  prey  With  its  foot,  as  I 
have  now  great  reason  to  suppose  it  does  these  chafers,  1  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  use  of  its  middle  toe,  which  is  curiously 
fVirni9he4  vith  a  serrated  claw.*  Mr.  Viacors  (loc.  cit.)  re- 
marks  tliat  the  common  Barn  Owl  {Strix  Jlammea)  pos- 
sesses the  same  character  of  serrated  unguis:  and  that 
soitle  dther  sbedies  of  the  Strigidce  exhibit  somewhat  of  the 
i'uaiments  of  it ;  thus  establishing  more  closely  the  affinity 
of  the  OwU  and  the  Caprimulgi.  Mr.  Vigors  adds  that  his 
conjecture  as  to  the  use  of  the  serrated  claw— that  is,  its 
beinff  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  seizure — is  considerably 
eorrSK)rated  by  the  passage  from  White  above  quoted.  At 
the  same  time  he  refers  to  Wilson,  who  in  his  account  of 
the  Cdprimuigus  Caroiinensis  (Antrosiomua  Carolinensis 
bt  Bonaparte)  assigns  a  diflferent  use  to  this  serrated  claw. 

ef  this  species  Wilson  says,  *  Reposing  much  during  the 
Mii  of  the  day,  they  are  much  mfested  with  vermin^  par- 
ticularly  about  the  head^  and  are  {^ovided  with  a  comb  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claW,  with  which  they  are 
bnetl  ^mploy^  in  ridding  themselves  of  these  pests,  at  least 
when  in  a  state  of  captivity.'    Upon  this  Mr.  Vigors  ob- 
serves that  such  can  be  at  best  but  an  accidental  use  to 
which  the  ^rration  can  be  applied.    There  are  many  other 
groups  of  birds,  he  adds,  possessing  the  same  character,  to 
which  the  same  application  of  it  can  never  he  assigned— for 
instance,  the  greater  part  of  the  p^nus  Pelecanus  of  Lin- 
lireus.     Many  of  these  birds,  whose  feet,  Mr.  Vigors  ob- 
serves, are*  naturally  ill  adapted  by  their  webbed  structure 
for  laying   hold  of  anv  object,  are  yet  found  to  incubate 
among  trees,  where  the  serrated  claw  may  give  them  a 
further   power  of  prehension ;  they  are  also,  he  remarks, 
Asserted  to  seize  their  prey  occasionally  with  the  foot ;  in 
which  acts  the  structure  of  the  nail,  as  in  the  case  dted  by 
White  respecting  the  Caprimulgua^  may  be  peculiarly  useful. 
*  The  family  of  XheArdeidUe  among  the  wading  birds  equally 
exhibit,'  says  Mr.  Vieors,  in  conclusion,  *  an  analogous 
construction  in  the  miadle  nail.    Here  again  this  character 
seems  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  in  enabling  them  to 
hold  their  prey  more  firmly  in  those  slimy  and  muddy  situa- 
tions where  it  might  otherwise  elude  them ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  assist  their  feet  (which,  like  those  of  the 
PelecanidiSf  are  naturally  ill  suited  for  grasping)  in  their 
hold  among  the  trees,  where,  like  some  alsp  of  the  latter 
family,  they  build  their  nests.*  Mr.  Dillon  is  of  opinion  that 
the  cnief  use  of  the  serrated  claw  is  simply  to  comb  out  or 
dress  the  vibriasce  which  surround  the  gape.   Mr.  Swainson 
opposes  this  view,  observing  that  there  is  an  American  group 
or  this  fa.mily  which  have  no  bristles  round  the  bill,  and  yet 
have  the  serrated  claws;  and  another  group  in  Australia 
which  have  bristles  round  the  bill,  and  yet  with  the  claw 
smooth  ond  simple.    He  also  observes  that  the  Heron  tribe 
have  the  gape  smooth,  but  the  claw  serrated.    Mr.  Ronnie 
remarks  tnat  the  passage  in  Wilson  *  appears  to  settle  the 
question  ;'  but  he  pves  no  satisfactory  reason  why. 
The  Goat-sucker  IS  sometimes  to  be  seen  abroad  in  gloomy 
days ;  we  have  seen  it  on  such  davs,  and  generally  on  the 
ground.     On  a  tree  it  is  observei  to  perch  not  across  a 
branch,  hut  on  its  longitudinal  direction.  These  birds  affect 
the  neighbourhood  of  oaks,  where  in  May  they  find  the 
MelolorUha  vulgaris,  and  at  Midsummer  the  Melolontha 
solsHtialis.    White  graphically  describes  the  evolutions  of 
one  round  his  *  great  spreading  oak,'  where  it  was  hawking 
after  a  brood  of  some  particular  Phalcma  belonging  to  that 
tree.    On  this  occasion  he  says  it  exhibited  a  command  of 
wing  superior  to  the  swallow  itself  The  same  author  states 
that  when  a  person  approaches  the  haunts  of  this  species  in 
an  evening  they  continue  flying  round  the  head  of  the 
oblruder ;  and  by  striking  their  wings  together  above  their 
backs,  in  the  manner  that  the  pigeons  called  sm iters  are 
known  to  do,  make  a  short  snap ;  perhaps  at  that  time,  he 
adds,  they  are  jealous  of  their  young,  and  their  nOiSe  and , 
gestures  are  intended  by  way  of  menace.    The  eggs,  two  in 


number,  oblong,  white  or  dusky,  and  streaked  sotnlfii^fcat  li^ 
the  plumage  of  the  bird,  are  equal  in  size  at  each  ehd,jknd 
are  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  generally  among  fern^  heal  Rr  or 
long  grass,  sometimes  in  furze-brakes  or  woods,  but  lilwtHrs 
near  the  latter.  Montagu  describes  the  noise  made  by  tne 
male  during  incubation  when  perched,  and  with  his  head 
downwards,  as  not  unlike  that  of  a  spinning- wlieel,  aiid 
notices  its  uttering  a  sharp  squeak  as  it  flies. 

The  other  European  species,  Cc^imulgus  rti/fco!tfs,vfh\ch 
is  very  rare,  has  been  shot  in  the  oak'woods  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  Algeziras,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  del 
Mel,  near  that  city.  The  Spanish  name  for  it  is  Samala. 
Mr.  Gould  has  no  doubt  that  its  natural  habitat  is  Northern 
Africa.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  notes  it  as  occurring  in 
south-western  Europe  durinff  the  summer. 

Mr.  Gould  has  established  a  new  genus  for  some  of  the 
American  Caprimulgi,  imder  the  name  of  Antroslomus. 
[Whip-Poor- Will.] 

Psalurus  (Sw.).  Gape  strongly  bristled.  Tail  exces- 
sively long,  and  very  deeply  forked. 

Example,  Psalurus  macropterus.  —  A  bright  ruddy 
demi- collar  ornaments  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
two  external  tail-feathers  in  the  male  are  mech  longer  than 
the  others.    The  tail  of  the  female  is  much  shorter. 

£oca/t/y.— Paraguay  and  Braxil. 


/^ 


Ptalums  macroptf  rut  (old  male). 

Chordei/es  (Sw.).  Gape  perfectly  smooth.  Wings  very 
lonff,  equal  to  the  tail,  which  is  slightly  forked. 

Example,  Chordeiles  Americanus,  Ground  of  plums^ 
above,  sides  of  the  head  and  front  of  the  neck,  dark  liver" 
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brown  glossed  with  greenish.  Head,  neck,  and  upper  rows 
of  lesser  wing-coverts  spotted  with  Yellowish  brown;  back, 
scapulars,  and  tertiaries  mottled  with  brownish  white,  and  a 
little  wood  brown,  the  pale  colour  forming  speckled  bars  on 
the  tail  and  its  coverts;  intermediate  wing-coverts  more 
thickly  mottled  with  a  purer  white;  greater  coverts  spotted 
with  brown  on  the  margin ;  band  on  middle  of  quills  begin- 
ning on  the  inner  web  of  the  first  and  ending  with  the  fifth, 
and  a  broad  arrow-shaped  mark  on  the  throat  pure  white. 
A  white  dotted  superciliary  band  reaches  to  the  nape. 
Lateral  tail-feathers  banded  with  white.  Plumage  below 
and  inner  wing-coverts  barred  alternately  with  brownish - 
white  and  liver-brown.  Bill  blackish.  Le^  pale.  Tail 
forked.  Middle  toe,  which  is  longest,  with  a  serrated 
daw. 

This  is  the  Cctprimulgus  Americanus  of  Wilson,  and  the 
Caprimulgus  yirginianus  of  the  Prince  of  Musignano, 
who  notices  the  bird,  in  his  Geographical  and  Comparative 
Idsif  as  Chordeiles  Virginianus  (Bonap.),  and  Capnmulgue 
Popetue  (Vieill.).    It  is  the  Peesquaw  of  the  Cree  Indians. 


^   --^j' 


Ghordeilet  Americanu. 
Upper  flgoie,  Male.    Lower  flgtire.  Female,  with  au  egg. 

HabitSt  Food,  Reproduction,  ^.— Dr.  Richardson  informs 
us  that  few  birds  are  better  known  in  the  Fur  Countries  than 
this,  which  ranges  in  summer  even  to  the  most  remote 
arctic  islands.  Captain  (now  Major)  Sabine  notices  it,  in 
the  appendix  to  Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Parry's  *  First 
Voyage,'  as  the  Musqueto  Hawkt  and  states  that  a  female  was 
found  on  Melville  Island,  lying  dead  on  the  ground  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  He  adds,  that  these  birds 
are  known  to  breed  and  inhabit  as  far  north  as  Hudson's 
Bay ;  but  as  they  live  principally  in  woods,  and  feed  on 
icusquitoes  and  other  winged  insects,  which  are  very  rare  in 
th«  North  Oeorgian  Islands,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 


the  individual  found  dead  was  an  accidental  visitor,  and  had 
perished  for  want  of  food.  It  was  extremely  fhin,  but  the 
plumage  was  in  good  preser\'ation.  Fabricius  does  not  men- 
tion it,  he  observes  in  conclusion,  as  known  in  Greenland. 
Dr.  Richardson  states  that  its  very  peculiar  noise  is  most  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  evening,  and  often  seems  to  be  made 
close  to  the  listener,  though  the  bird  that  produces  it  is  so 
high  in  the  air  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible.  He  describes 
this  sound  as  resembling  that  produced  by  the  vibration  of 
a  tense  thick  chord  in  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  and  savs  that 
the  Pish  (the  common  name  for  the  bird)  considerably 
resembles  some  of  the  Fcdconidee  in  its  evolutions  in  the 
air.  It  uften  remains  stationary,  fluttering  its  wings  rapidly, 
and  then  suddenly  shoots  oflf  a  long  way,  by  a  gliding  mo- 
tion :  at  that  moment  the  loud  vibratory  noise  is  heard.  *  It 
also  travei-ses  the  air  backwards  and  forwards,  quartering 
the  skv  as  regularly  as  the  Hen  Harrier  surveys  a  piece  of 
ground.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  ground  with- 
out making  any  nest,  generally  selecting  the  border  of  a 
cultivated  field  or  an  open  glade  in  the  forest,  and,  during 
incubation,  sits  so  close,  that  she  may  be  almost  trodden 
down.  When  any  person  approaches  her,  the  male  sallies 
from  the  adjacent  thicket  ana  stoops  at  the  intruder,  passing 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  his  head,  then  rising  again  and 
wheeling  round  to  repeat  the  same  manceuvre.  In  the 
meanwhile,  his  mate  flutters  from  the  nest  along  the  ground 
as  if  disabled,  and  hides  herself  at  a  short  distance  among 
the  grey  grass,  from  which  she  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 
The  Pi9k  makes  its  first  appearance  at  Great  Bear  Lake 
generally  about  the  last  day  of  May,  and  was  observed 
hatching  on  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  8th  of  June.  Its  eggs 
are  narrower  than  those  of  Caprimulgus  vociferus^  but  of 
the  same  colours,  rather  differently  distributed ;  they  mea- 
sure nearly  14  lines  in  length.'  {Fauna  Boreali-Ameri- 
cana) 

Geographical  Distribution. — See  above.  lu  Dr.  Richard- 
son's table,  the  extreme  northern  range  of  this  bird  is  stated 
as  68*^  N.  lat.  (east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  migratory),  and 
he  notices  it  as  observed  in  the  summer,  when  it  is  common, 
on  the  Saskatcliewan,  lat.  53*"  to  54**  north,  and  from  600  to 
1000  miles  distant  from  the  sea-coast ;  as  very  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  lat  40**  N.  (Bonaparte),  but  as  not 
having  its  winter-quarters  in  the  United  States.  It  also 
appears  in  the  doctor's  list  of  species  which  summer  or 
breed  in  the  Fur  Countries  and  in  Pennsylvania,  but  winter 
farther  to  the  southward.  In  the  Prince's  Geographical 
and  Comparative  List,  the  southern  and  central  parts  of 
North  America  are  recorded  as  the  localities  of  the  species. 

Scotornis*  (Sw.). 

Creneral  structure  of  Caprimtdgus  ;  but  the  outer  toe  is 
shorter  than  the  inner. 

Subgenera— iSco/omt>.  Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Tail 
lengthened,  graduated,  or  rounded.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Scotomis  climalurus^  African  Long-tailed 
Night-Jar. 

Description. Size  rather  smaller  than  that  of  Macrodip- 
teryx,  although,  from  the  development  of  its  tail,  it  is  much 
longer.  The  bristles  considerably  exceed  the  length  of  the 
bill;  the  third  quill  is  longest;  the  first  is  rather  shorter 
than  the  fourth,  while  the  fifth  is  ^ths  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  fourth.  The  tail  is  very  long,  measuring  from  Iho 
base  9  inches,  of  which  3^  inches  are  occasioned  by  the 
two  middle  tail-feathery  exceeding  the  others;  the  outer 
lateral  toe  is  shorter  than  the  inner.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  light  ferruginous  brown  varied  with 
dark  freckles.  The  chin  and  rictal  stripe  white ;  the  lesser 
wing- coverts  have  at  their  tips  a  broad  band  of  white, 
and  the  greater  have  a  terminal  spot  of  cream-colour, 
much  smaller  than  the  former.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
five  primary  quills  is  entirely  black,  without  any  rufous, 
their  tips  only  being  freckled  with  grey;  but  they  are 
crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  snowy- white  broad  band  begin- 
ning in  the  inner  web  of  the  first  and  terminating  on  the 
outer  web  of  the  sixth  quill :  the  remaining  quills  are  varied 
with  black  and  rufous  and  tipped  with  white.  The  tail  is 
variegated  in  the  usual  manner,  the  middle  pair  of  feathers 
having  about  20  very  slender  transverse  bars,  but  much 

*  In  Uie  Clasiifieatton  of  Birds.  Mr.  Swainion  priuts  Seortornis;  but  we  ap> 
vhend  Sectoma  (Bird  of  Darknew)  ia  meant;  and  lo  Uie^i — *  * '-""■  ^ 
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his  Birit  of  fFeitern  AfHoa, 
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undulated,  vhOe  the  outer  margin  of  the  exterior  feather, 
and  the  tips  of  that  and  of  the  next,  are  pure  while.     No 
grey  in  the  plumage.  Total  length,  including  tail,  13  inches. 
(Sw.) 
Xoca/i/y,— Africa.    Common  in  Senegal. 


Seoloffius  cUmainnu.    (Csprimulgufl  dinutonit,  Vieffl.) 

Mcicrodipteryx  (Sw).  Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Wings 
long,  equal  to  the  tail,  and  with  a  lengthened  reniform  fea- 
ther in  each.    Tail  even. 

Example,  Macrodipteryx  ^/Wcatii^,  Pennant-winged 
^ight'Jar,  or  Long-snqfied  Goat-sttcker, 

Description.— VTm^s,  for  the  small  size  of  the  bird,  very 
long,  ratner  exceeding,  or  at  least  equalling,  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  is  quite  even  and  consists  of  ten  feathers.  Of 
the  three  first  quills,  which  are  much  the  longest,  the  first 
is  shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  slightly  succeeded  by  the 
second.  The  long-shafted  feathers  are  inserted  immedi- 
ately between  the  primary  and  secondary  auills.  The  bris- 
tles of  the  mouth  are  strong  and  equal  to  tne  length  of  the 
bill,  which  is  weak.  The  middle  toe  is  lengthened,  and  the 
lateral  toes  are  equal.  Colour  of  the  plumage  mixed,  as  in 
others  of  the  fkmily.  Upon  each  web  of  each  of  the  pri- 
mary Quills  is  a  row  of  nine  rufous  and  nine  black  spots : 
the  rufous  bars  become  very  small  towards  the  tips,  where 
the  black  predominates.  The  lesser  quills  are  black,  with 
four  rufous  bands,  the  tips  black.  The  middle  tail-feathers 
are  grey,  speckled  with  black  points,  and  crossed  by  six 
black,  bars,  all  of  which  are  irregular,  excepting  the  last, 
which,  as  on  all  the  other  feathers,  is  regular,  well  defined, 
and  placed  just  behind  the  tips ;  the  outer  web  of  the  exterior 
feather  is  fulvous  white,  with  about  ten  black  spots,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other.  Some  of  the  scapulars 
have  a  broad  cream-coloured  stripe,  which  forms  a  connected 
series  when  the  feathers  lay  over  each  other,  but  those 
which  are  conspicuous  on  the  supposed  female  can  scarcely 
be  discerned  in  the  male ;  this  latter  however  has  a  few  ob- 
scure white  mottles  on  the  chin,  throat,  and  round  the  ears. 
Total  length  about  8  inches. 

Mr.  Swainson,  from  whose  *  Birds  of  Western  Africa' the 
above  description  is  taken,  observes  that  the  female  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  long-shafted  or  supplementary  feathers. 
'  Now  this,*  says  Mr.  Swainson, '  is  a  very  important  fact,  for 
it  goes  far  to  prove  that  they  are  not  essential  to  the  economy 
of  the  species ;  for  if  otherwise,  both  sexes  would  possess 
them,  unless  it  be  contended,  a  supposition  highly  impro- 
bable, that  the  male  feeds  in  one  manner  and  the  female  in 
another.  In  the  absence  of  all  information  upon  this  point, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  are  more  ornamental  than 
useful,  given  to  the  male  sex  as  attractive  decorations  to 
the  female,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  flowing  feathers  of 
the  Paradise  Bird  are  known  to  distinguish  the  male  sex. 


Whether  or  no  these  ornamental  plumes  are  lost  af^cr  the 
season  of  incubation  is  a  subject  for  future  inquiry ;  but 
they  are  certainly  of  very  unequal  lengths  in  different  in- 
dividuals). We  have  seen  them  in  one  bird  only  seven 
inches  long,  while  in  that  now  before  us  they  measure  in 
extreme  length  seventeen  inches ;  the  webs  occupy  exactly 
six,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  shaft  is  naked,  the  rudimentary 
Iiairs  on  each  side  merely  indicating  the  position  of  the 
lamina),  had  they  been  developed.  We  cannot  subscribe 
to  an  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed,  that  these  latter 
have  been  rubbed  or  worn  off.  Another  specimen,  which 
we  suppose  is  the  female,  is  perfect  in  all  its  plumage,  but 
has  no  indication,  as  already  observed,  of  these  feathers. 
In  their  texture  they  are  remarkably  flexible,  moving  about 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  inner  web  is  so  broad, 
that  the  lamine  in  the  middle  measure  24  inches;  the 
outer  web,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  narrow,  and  the  longest 
laminse  are  hardly  half  an  inch.' 

This  is  the  Caprimulgue  Macrodipterua  of  Afzelius,  and 
the  CaprimtUrtu  longipennis  of  Shaw. 

Z#oca/%.~Africa,  Sierra  Leone. 


Macxodiptoryz  Africanos.    Male. 

Prdithera  (Sw.).  Rictus  almost  smooth.  Wiurn  very 
long,  equal  to  the  tail,  which  is  short  and  even.  Tarsus 
very  naked. 

Example,  Proithera  diuma\  {CaprimulguB  diunrns, 
Wied.,  Nacunda,  Teram.). 

Description:  i%ma/tf.— Plumage  above  a  mixture  of 
grey-brown,  yellowish-red,  and  brownish-black,  marked 
with  great  spots  of  blackish-brown,  with  wide  borders  of 
yellowish-red ;  chin  pale  yellow,  striped  with  grey-brown ; 
tail  marbled  with  brownish-black  and  bright  yellow,  with 
nine  or  ten  transverse  bands  speckled  with  brownish'black. 
Plumage  beneath  white  lineated  with  grey-brown ;  middle 
of  the  belly  white,  spotless.  Length  rather  mpre  than  IQ 
inches. 

Halnts.See  ante,  pp.  224,  225. 

Locality,^Bwv\  and  Paraguay,  f^  r^r^rA^ 
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Proithera  diuma. 

Night  heron.  [Nycticorax.] 

NIGHTINGALE,  the  English  name  for  tlie  most 
celebrated  of  the  song  birds  of  the  Old  World.  This  well 
known  species  is  the  fiij?*^*'  (Aedon)  of  the  antient  Greeks; 
Zuirmuoof theanlicnl  Italians;  Rosngnuolo, Rtssignuolo, 
and  U^gnuoh  of  tlio  modern  Italians;  Rossignol  of  the 
French  ;  Rmienor  of  the  Spanish  ;  Nochtigall  of  the  Ger- 
TOJins;  Kdcj^^r^r^AI  of  the 'Fauna  Suecica;'  Naitergale  of 
Brunnich ;  muV  £b*  of  the  anlient  British. 

Il  Is  Tlio  Lusninh  at  Gesiier,  Aldrovandus,  Willughby, 
Urns  and  Brelim;  Mohtcilla  /.wscima  of  Linnseus ;  Sylvia 
Luscwia  of  Lai  bam  iiiid  otlier?i;  Currttca  Luseinia  of 
Fleming;  and  Phihm^h  Ltf^f:^m<i  of  Selby,  Grould,  and 
Swainson. 

The  Nightingale,  or  night  singer,  is  a  migratory  bird 
visiting  us  early  in  the  spring  (dbout  the  middle  of  April), 
and  leaving  us  about  August  or  September.  The  male 
birds  arrive  first,  and  are  instantly  sought  after  by  the  bird- 
catchers,  who  generally  make  the  most  of  the  interval  of 
ten  days  oi  a  fortnight  that  elapses  before  the  arrival  of  the 
females,  well  knowing  that  those  males  which  are  taken 
after  they  have  paired  seldom  survive.  The  bird-fanciers 
have  a  notion  that  a  Surrey  Nightingale  possesses  the  finest 
quality  of  tone.  To  dwell  upon  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  song,  a  sul:ject  which  has  employed  the  pens  of  poets  of 
all  ages,  and  of  all  countries  where  the  bird  is  known,  would 
be  superfluods  here ;  but  there  are  points  connected  with 
the  habits  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  bird  which 
reuuire  notice. 

M.  Temminck  states  that  the  Nightingale  haunts  woods, 
thickets,  and  gardens ;  that  it  is  common  in  nearly  all  the 
parts  of  Europe  to  Sweden  inclusive  ;  and  that  it  migrates 
m  winter  into  Ejgypt  and  Syria.  Hasselquist  saw  it  among 
the  willows  of  Jordan  and  the  olive-trees  of  Judea.  Mr. 
Strickland  saw  it  at  Smyrna  on  the  5th  of  April.  The 
Prince  of  Musignano  notes  it  (Specchio  Comparativo)  as 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  it  leaves  in 
winter  only.  In  his  Geographical  and  Comparative  List, 
the  Prince  records  it  as  found  in  Europe  generally. 

Pennant  {Artie  Zoology)  says  that  it  visits  the  temperate 
parts  of  Russia,  and  even  some  parts  of*  Siberia.  The  same 
author  {British  Zoology)  remarks  that  the  Nightingale  is 
a  species  that  does  not  spread  itself  over  our  island.  *  tt  is 
not,'  says  Pennant,  '  found  in  North  Wales,  or  in  any  of 
the  English  counties  north  of  it,  except  Yorkshire,  ^here  it 
is  met  with  in  great  plenty  about  Doncaster.  It  has  also 
been  heard,  but  rarely,  near  Shrewsbury.  It  is  also  remarka- 
ble that  this  bird  does  not  migrate  so  far  west  as  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  counties  where  the  seasons  are  so  very 
mild,  that  myrtles  flourish  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole 
year ;  neither  is  it  found  in  Ireland.  Sibbald  places  Night- 
ingales in  his  list  of  Scotch  birds ;  but  they  certa,inly  are 
unknown  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  probably  from  the 
scarcity  and  the  recent  introduction  of  hedges  there ;  yet 
they  vibit  Sweden,  a  much  more  severe  climate.'  The  editor 
of  the  last  edition  of  the  *  British  Zoology '  states  that  in 
1808  a  Nightingale  was  several  times  hoard  in  the  gardens 


of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  Fisher  Street,  Carlisle.  M. 
Nilsson  notes  its  arrival  in  Sweden  by  the  16t  of  May. 
Montagu  informs  us  that  it  is  said  to  be  found  only  "  fijr 
north  as  Yorkshire  (his  observations  being  confined  to  Bri- 
tain), and  certainly  not  farther  west  than  the  eastern  borders 
of  Devonshire ;  although  they  are  plentiful  both  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Doreetshire.  *  Why,'  adds  Montagu,  *  they  should 
not  be  found  in  all  tlie  \iroOded  parts  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, which  appear  equally  calculated  for  their  residence, 
both  from  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  variety  of  ground,  is 
beyond  the  natnralisfs  penetration.  The  bounds  prescribed 
to  all  animals,  and  even  plants,  is  a  curious  and  inaportant 
fact  in  the  great  works  of  nature.  It  had  been  observed, 
that  the  Nightingale  may  possibly  not  be  found  in  any  part 
but  where  cowslips  grow  plentifully  ;  certainly  with  respect 
to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  this  coincidence  is  jusU* 

Mr.  Blyth  {Analyst,  and  Note  to  an  edition  qf  White's 
Selbome)  enters  fully  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Nightingale  hi  Britain.  Among  other  highly  inter- 
esting observations,  Mr.  Blyth  remarks  that  he  thinks  this 
bird  appears  to  migrate  almost  due  north  and  south,  deviate 
ing  but  a  very  little  indeed  either  to  the  right  or  left  H6 
states  that  there  are  none  in  Brittany  nor  In  the  Channel 
Islands,  Jersey,  Goernsey,  &c.  Mr.  Blyth  is  of  opinion 
that  the  most  westward  of  them  probably  cross  the  Channd 
at  Cape  La  Hogue,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Dotaetslure, 
and  thence  apparently  proceeding  northward  rather  thmii 
dispersing  towards  the  west ;  so  that  they  are  only  known  as 
accidental  stragglers  beyond,  at  most,  the  third  degree  of 
west  longitude — a  line  which  cuts  off  the  counties  of  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall,  together  with  Wales  and  Ireland. 
Mr.  Gould  {Birds  of  Europe),  after  referring  to  Mr* 
Blyth's  papers  in  the  *  Analyst,'  states  that  the  Nightingale 
appears  to  be  confined  to  particular  districts :  it  is,  he  re- 
marks, plentiful  in  the  soutnern  and  eastern  counties,  while 
Devolishire  appears  to  be  its  limit  westward,  and  Doncaster 
in  Yorkshire  in  a  northern  direction,  few  if  any  authenti- 
cated instances  being  on  record  of  its  occurrence  beyond 
that  town,  which  is  the  more  singular,  as  Nightingales  ar« 
common  in  Sweden  and  other  countries  situated  farther 
north  ^han  England.  'Our  own  observation,*  continues 
Mr.  Gould,  *  respecting  the  mirations  of  the  Nightingale 
is,  that  after  leaving  our  islanait  proceeds  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Continent,  and  gradually  makes  its  way 
southwards,  until  it  arrives  in  Africa,  which  is  its  ultimate 
resting-place  during  our  winter  months.  We  have  our- 
selves received  specimens  killed  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Africa,  but  have  never  obtained  any  from  the  central  or 
southern  parts  of  that  portion  of  the  globe ;  it  would  appear 
therefore  that  its  distribution  over  that  vast  continent  is 
comparatively  limited.  In  no  part  of  Europe  is  it  more 
abundant  than  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  from  whence  how* 
ever,  equally  as  from  our  own,  it  regularly  migrates 
on  the  approach  of  winter.'  The  islands  of  the  GteeL 
Archipelago  are  among  the  favoured  localities  visited  bv 
this  delightful  bird.  Mr.  Yarrell,  {History  qf  British 
Birds,  now  in  the  course  of  publication)  says,  *  When 
we  consider  that  this  bird  extends  its  visits  during  the 
summer  as  far  north  as  Russia  and  Sweden,  its  very 
limited  ranse  in  this  country  is  unaccountable.  It  is  found 
in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  the  eastern  part 
only  of  Devonshire,  aloiig  the  line  of  our  south  coast    It 

^3  been  heard  about  l^ignmouth  and  Exmouth,  but  no 
ther  west  in  that  direction.  In  North  Devon  it  has  been 
heard  near  Barnstaple,  but  not  in  Cornwall  or  Wales.  A 
gentleman  of  Gower.  which  is  the  peninsula  beyond  Swan- 
sea, procured  from  Norfolk  and  Surrey,  some  few  years 
back,  some  scores  of  young  Nightingales,  hoping  that  ao 
acquaintance  with  his  beautiful  woo£  and  their  mild  ch- 
mate  would  induce  a  second  visit ;  but  the  law  of  nature 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  nut  a  single  bird  returned. 
Dyer,  in  his  *'  Grongar  Hill,"  makes  the  Nightingale  a 
companion  o^  his  Muse  in  the  vale  of  Towey  or  Caermar- 
then ;  but  this  is  a  poetical  licence,  as  the  bird  is  not  heard 
there.' 

It  is  singular,  that  concurring,  as  all  the  more  modem 
authors  do»  that  the  Nightingale  is  not  now  to  be  found  in 
Wales,  a  Welsh  name  for  the  bird  should  exist ;  yet  Pen- 
nant gives  this  name  in  his  list,  and  it  will  be  found  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Pennant,  be  it  remembered,  only  ex- 
cludes it  from  North  Wales. 

In  Ireland  the  Nightingale  seems  never  to  have  been 
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Mr  YarrelU  who  remarks  that  it  is  not  included  by  Mr. 
Ryland»  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Lancashire/ 
thoug\i  it  has  been  heard  as  biffh  up  as  Carlisle,  but  no  far- 
ther, ^oes  on  to  state,  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  our  island 
the  bird  frequents  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  some  of  the 
more  wooded  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  and  leveral  parts  of 
Yorkshire  ;  but  not  higher  than  five  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  York,  as  he  learned  H-om  his  friend  and  correspondent  Mr. 
Thomas  Allis,  Mr.  Yarrell  states  his  belief  that  it  has  not 
been  heard  in  Scotland  or  in  the  Scottish  islands,  which,  he 
arhh,  considering  that  it  visits  Denmark,  is  extraordinary. 
He  then  quotes  rironi  a  note  to  an  edition  of  White's  •  Sel- 
borne,*  published  in  Edinburgh,  the  following  record  of  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  Nightingale  in  Scotland  : — ^*lt  has 
been  generally  believed  that  the  migratory  songsters,  both 
old  and  young,  return  to  their  native  haunts  in  the  breeding 
season.  .  .  .  Impressed  with  this  belief,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart,  long  known  for  his  patriotism,  commissioned 
the  late  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Covent  Garden,  to  purchase  for 
him  as  many  Nightingales'  eggs  as  he  could  procure  at  a 
shilling  each.  This  was  accordingly  done,  the  ^ggs  care- 
fully packed  in  wool,  and  transmitted  to  Sir  John  by  the 
mail.  Sir  John  employed  several  men  to  find  and  take 
care  of  the  nests  of  several  Robins,  in  places  where  the 
eggs  might  be  deposited  and  hatched  in  security.  The  Ro- 
bins' eggs  were  removed,  and  replaced  by  those  of  the 
J4ightingale,  which  were  all  sat  upon,  hatched  in  due  time, 
ana  the  young  brought  up  by  the  foster  parents.  The 
songsters  Irtew  when  fully  fledged,  and  were  observed  for 
some  time  afterwards  near  the  places  where  they  were  in- 
cubated. In  September,  the  usual  migratory  period, 
they  disappeared,  and  never  returned  to  the  place  of  their 
birth.' 

Z)e«cnpiaow. —Rich  brown  above;  rump  and  tail  with  a 
reddish  tinge;  throat  and  middle  part  of  belly  dirty  or 
greyish-white ;  lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  Hanks 
grey  ;  bill  and  legs  light  brown.     Sexes  alike. 

Habits;  Food;  Beproduciion.—The  Nightingale  shuna, 
observation,  abiding  in  the  thickest  coverts,  and  in  these 
the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  low  fork,  but  generally 
on  the  ground.  Withered  leaves,  particularly  those  of  the 
oak,  very  loosely  conjoined  with  dried  bents  and  rushes, 
and  lined  internally  with  fine  root-fijbres,  form  the  struc- 
ture. The  eggs,  of  an  olive-brown,  are  Ibur  or  five  in  num- 
ber. After  the  young  are  hatched,  generally  in  June,  the 
melodious  song  of  the  male  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
low  croak,  varied  occasionally  with  a  snapping  noise ;  the 
first  is  considered  to  be  meant  for  a  warning,  and  the  last  as 
a  defiance.  The  food  consists  of  insects,  such  as  flies  and 
spiders,  moths  and  earwigs.  Green  caterpillars  were  the 
food  brought  by  the  parent  birds  to  the  nest  of  young 
jNightingales  taken  by  Colonel  Montagu,  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  bird's  choice  of  localities  i3  in  some  measure 
determined  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  gonje  favourite 
insect  food. 


Lawinia  Pl)ilomela(  Bonaparte).   The  Niglitingale. 

There  is  another  European  Nightingale  ilTte  Thrush 


Nightingale,  Philomela  Turdoides  of  Blyth,  Ltuctnia  major 
of  Brisson,  Sylvia  Philomela  of  Bechstein),  inhabiting  cen- 
tral Europe.  The  song  of  this  species  is  loud,  but  far  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  true  Nightingale.  It  is  said  to  be  com« 
mon  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  PhilomeHna  the  second  sub- 
family of  his  SylviadcB.    [SvLviADiK.] 

NIGRIN,  oxide  of  titanium,  containing  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  of  iron.  It  resembles  menaccanite  in  colour, 
lustre,  and  appearance  of  the  fractured  surftices.  It  occurs 
in  Ceylon  and  in  Transylvania. 

NIKA,  a  name  given  by  M.  Risso  to  a  genus  of  Ma- 
crurous  Crustaceans,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  between 
the  genera  Caridina  and  Athanas  in  the  tribe  of  Alpheans, 
to  which  the  latter  zoologist  also  refers  the  genus  Autono- 
mea.    [Sai.icoques.] 

NIKON,  a  celebrated  personage  in  the  annals  of  Rusaia, 
and  the  sixth  patriarch  in  the  Russian  church,  was  bom  ia 
May,  1605,  in  a  village  near  Nischnei- Novgorod,  where  his 
father  was  a  husbandman.  A  natural  inclination  for  stucty 
led  him  to  become  the  pupil  of  a  monk  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Makarius.  The  taste  which  he  there  acquired  for  mo- 
nastic life  and  discipline  was  so  strong,  that  although  he 
married,  in  compliance  with  the  pressmg  instances  of  hia 
family,  he  separated  from  his  wife  after  ten  years'  union,  and 
prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the  convent  of  St.  Alexis  at 
Moscow,  while  he  himself  retired  to  a  small  island  in  the 
White  Sea,  not  far  from  Solowetz,  where  there  was  a  brother- 
hood of  hermits  living  in  detached  cells.  The  desolation 
of  the  place  and  the  severity  of  the  discipline  served  rather  to 
increase  thanto  abate  the  ardour  of  (he  new  recluse ;  but  th^ 
zeal  of  the  brethren  led  to  dissensions  that  terminated  in  hia 
expulsion,  or  at  least  his  flight.  Being  desirous  of  replacing^ 
their  wooden  church  by  a  stone  edifice,  Nikon,  and  Elizar» 
the  founder  and  head  of  the  community,  proceeded  to 
Moscow,  where  they  collected  contributions  for  the  purpose^ 
but  on  their  return,  Elizar  took  the  money  into  his  own 
keeping,  and  manifested  no  intention  of  applying  it  to  the 
intended  purpose.  This  led  to  remonstrances  and  alterca- 
tions ;  ana  to  such  persecution  on  the  part  of  Elizar,  that 
Nikon  pushed  oif  from  the  island  in  a  small  boat ;  and 
after  incurring  great  danger,  was  driven  to  the  island  Ki> 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega,  where  he  set  up  a  wooden 
cross.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  mo- 
nastery on  that  spot,  in  fulfilment  of  which  may  now  be 
seen  the  magnificent  cloister  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Associatina 
himself  with  a  community  called  the  Koscheoser  hermil^ 
he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  sanctity  and 
severity  of  life,  that  on  the  deatfi  of  their  abbot,  or  principal, 
lie  was  elected  in  his  place,  in  1645.  Being  compelled 
three  years  afterwards  to  take  a  journey  to  Moscow,  tQ 
arrange  some  afl'airs  of  their  community,  he  there  became 
known  to  the  Czar  Alexis  Mikailovitch,  who  wag  so  struck 
with  his  eloquence  and  understanding,  that  he  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  archimandrit  of  the  Novosp^ky  Convent. 
A  new  career  was  thus  suddenly  opened  to  him :  his  in-, 
fluence  with  the  sovereign  increased  daily,  and  be  employecl 
it  in  behalf  of  the  distressed.  On  being  appointed  metrotn 
politan  of  Novgorod,  in  1648,  he  attached  the  people  of 
that  city  to  him  no  less  strongly :  his  eloquence  drew  crowds 
to  hear  his  discourses  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  bounty 
maintained  numbers  during  a  severe  famine.  Besides  thie^ 
he  appeased  a  violent  popular  insurrection  at  Novgorod  ir\ 
1650,  at  very  imminent  peril  to  his  own  person,  In  the 
mean  while  he  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  Czar,  who 
freouently  corresponded  with  him,  and  who,  on  the  death 
of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  in  1652,  appointed  him  his  successor. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  commenced  his  reforms  in 
the  books,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  the  liturgy,  of  the 
church;  and  held  several  councils  relative  to  tlie  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures.  But  herein  his  zeal  led  to  his  dia** 
grace:  his  reforms  were  regarded  as  dangerous  innovations; 
and  notwithstanding  the  Czar  had  shown  such  friendly 
confidence  in  him  as  to  place  his  own  family  under  his  care 
during  the  pestilence  at  Moscow  in  1653-4,  and  had  attended, 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Voskresensky  mona8teJ7  ferected 
by  Nikon)  in  1657,  the  patriarch's  enemies  contrived  to 
prejudice  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign,,  and  in 
1658  he  retired  to  the  monastery  just  mentioned,  situated 
about  forty  versts  from  the  capital,  whence  he  refused  to 
return.  How  this  unfortunate  quarrel  and  misunderstanding 
originated  is  not  precisely  known ;  and  it  will  be  suflicient 
here  to  remark  that  it  increased,  till,  at  length,  in  1667»  tt 
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council  was  held  at  Moscow,  at  which  the  Czar  himself 
presided^  and  which  was  attended  by  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  those  of  Constantinople  and 
Jerusalem  having  excused  themselves.  The  result  was 
that  Nikon  was  deposed  from  his  dignity,  and  was  banished 
to  the  Bieloozersky  monastery,  with  the  rank  of  a  simple 
monk.  There  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Alexis, 
whose  successor,  Pheodor  Alexievitch,  granted  him  per- 
mission to  return  to  the  Voskresensky  monastery ;  but  he 
died  on  his  journey  thither,  at  Yaroslav,  August  1 7th, 
1681,' at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Nikon  compiled  a  collection  of  ancient  Russian  cnronicles 
to  the  year  1630,  which  were  printed  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  eight  volumes,  quarto,  1767- 
1792.  He  also  wrote  several  dogmatical  and  theological 
pieces,  which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime. 

NILE  iNilus,  in  Latin),  the  name  of  the  great  river  of 
Eastern  Africa,  the  various  branches  of  which  have  their 
rise  in  the  high  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing 
through  Abyssinia  and  other  regions  to  the  westward  of 
it,  meet  in  the  country  of  Seniiaar.  The  united  stream 
flows  northwards  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  afcer  a 
course  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
farthest  explored  point  of  its  principal  branch,  enters  the 
Mediterranean  by  several  mouths,  which  form  the  delta  of 
Egypt.  The  word  Nil  seems  to  be  an  old  indigenous  ap- 
pellation, meaning  river,  like  that  of  Gir  in  Soudan  and  other 
countries  south  of  the  Atlas.  The  modern  Egyptians  call 
the  river  Bahr-Nil,  or  simply  Bahr ;  in  Nubia  if  is  called 
bv  various  names;  in  Sennaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue 
Kiver,  i3  called  Adit ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  Abawi.  The  three 
principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are — 1,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or 
White  River,  to  the  west,  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
largest  and  longest ;  2,  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  in 
the  centre ;  3,  the  Tacazze,  or  Atbara,  which  is  the  eastern 
branch.  These  three  branches  were  known  to  Ptolemy, 
who  seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  true  Nile, 
and  to  have  called  the  others  respectively  Astapus  and  As- 
taboras.  He  fixed  the  sources  of  the  western  river  in 
numerous  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  he  placed  in  lO''  S.  lat.  Strabo  (p.  821)  speaks  of 
the  island  of  Meroe  as  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Astaboras,  Astapus,  and  Astasobas.  In 
another  place  (p.  786)  he  says  that  the  Nile  receives 
the  Astaboras  and  the  Astapus ;  which  latter  '  some  call 
the  Astasobas,  and  say  that  the  Astapus  is  another  river 
which  flows  fi'om  some  lakes  in  the  south,  and  makes 
pretty  nearly  the  direct  course  of  the  Nile,  and  is  swol- 
len by  the  summer  rains.'  While  these  passages  certainly 
prove  that  the  antient  geographers  knew  that  there  were 
three  main  streams,  thev  also  prove  that  their  notions 
about  them  were  confused.  The  numerous  reports  of  the 
natives,  who  call  this  ridge  or  group  of  Mountains  by  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  same  name,  Jibalu  '1  Kamari,  though 
generally  pronounced  Jibali  *1  Kumri,  which  would  mean 
'blue  mountains,'  seem  to  agree  in  placing  the  sources 
of  the  Abiad  several  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  at  nearly 
an  equal  distance  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  Africa.  But  we  have  no  positive  information  either  as  to 
the  true  position  of  the  sources  or  of  the  mountains.  Ac> 
cording  to  the  report  of  Antonio  Fernandez  given  by  Tellez, 
the  high  land  of  Abyssinia  extends  to  the  south  into  the 
kingdom  of  Narea,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  about  8** 
N.  lat.,  and  it  probably  extends  thence  to  the  westward 
through  central  Africa.  The  Bahr  el  Abiad  was  traced 
upwards  by  Linant,  in  1827,  as  far  as  Alois,  a  direct  distance 
of  132  geographical  miles  south  of  Khartum,  which  is  in 
IS**  34'  N.  lat.  and  about  32**  30'  E.  long.,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers.  Since  that  time  a 
party  of  Turco-Egyptians,  headed  by  Ibrahim  Kashef,  an 
officer  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  marched  upwards  firom 
Khartum  for  thirty-five  days  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
On  the  twelfth  day  they  reached  the  first  island  of  the 
Shilluks,  and  after  traversing  the  territory  of  that  people 
they  entered  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  country  of  the  Denka, 
probably  the  Donga  of  Browne,  through  which  they  con- 
tinued to  ascend  along  the  banks  for  six  days  more,  when 
they  be^an  to  retrace  their  steps.  At  this  point  the  river 
was  shallow,  full  of  islands,  ana  six  hours  in  breadth ;  and 
there  were  no  mountains  in  sight.  The  latter  part  of  the 
march  appears  from  the  description  of  Ibrahim  to  have 
been  in  a  direction  nearly  west,  and  as  the  first  island  of 
the  Shilluks,  which  they  reached  on  the  twelfth  day,  is  not 


far  Crom  Alois,  according  to  Linant's  statement,  the  extreme 
point  attained  by  Ibrahim  was  probably  about  10°  N.  lat. 
and  29**  E.  long.  The  result  of  this  exp'edition  agrees  with 
Browne's  report  from  hearsay,  in  giving  an  easterly  course 
to  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  south  of  Dar-Fur,  and  plac- 
ing its  sources  full  to  the  south-westward  of  that  kingdom. 
(Cul.  Leake's  paper  '  On  the  Quorra,'  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Roycd  Geographical  Society  qf  London^  and 
Linant's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  with 
some  general  notes  on  that  river  and  illustrative  maps,  in 
the  same  volume.)  The  enormous  breadth  attributed  to 
the  Abiad  by  the  Turkish  party,  although  it  may  be  exag- 
gerated, leaves  little  doubt  that  the  river  at  the  extreme 
point  of  their  Journey  was  much  broader  than  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Blue  River,  and  indicates  that  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar character,  its  origin  being  perhaps  in  a  lake  or  lakes 
which  may  be  supplied  by  streams  flowing  from  a  distant 
range  of  mountains.  The  existence  of  lakes  which  have 
communication  with  the  river  only  in  time  of  high  water 
is  rendered  highly  probable  by  a  passage  in  Linanrs  'Jour- 
nal,' which  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  of 
the  White  River  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fish  is  brought 
down  towards  Khartum  by  the  current. 

Mr.  Holroyd,  in  his  *  Notes  on  a  Journey  to  Kordo&n  in 
1836-7,'  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  'Journal  of  the  London 
Geographical  Society,'  states  thatKhurshid  Pasha  told  him 
that  he  had  been  twenty-one  days  above  Alois,  on  the  Bahr 
Abiad,  in  the  boats  of  the  country  with  soldiers,  and  bad 
reached  Denka.  He  mentioned  that  the  river  divided  a 
considerable  distance  above  Khartum,  but  was  not  prepared 
to  say  which  was  the  direction  of  the  White  Nile  properly 
so  called.  In  the  country  of  the  Shilluks  it  seems  that 
several  rivers  join  the  Bahr  Abiad  fix>m  the  west,  the  names 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  Linant  in  his  Notes.  One  of 
these  may  be  the  Bahr  el  Adda  mentioned  by  Browne  as  the 
last  western  tributary  of  the  Bahr  Abiad. 

The  Bahr  Abiad,  which  at  its  confluence  with  the  Blue 
River  is  only  about  1800  feet  wide,  is  described  bv  Linant  as 
being,  just  above  it,  in  many  places  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  even  then  far  within  its  regular 
banks,  which  sometimes  appeared  four  miles  distant  from 
one  another,  and  were  distinctly  marked  beyond  these  limits 
by  a  wide  sandy  beach  without  any  appearance  of  verdure. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  full  width  at  the  greatest  height,  as  the 
river  then  overflows  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  waters  ex- 
tend in  some  places  above  twenty  miles  from  side  to  side.  The 
shores  of  the  river  are  very  flat,  especially  on  the  western 
side,  and  the  water  is  deep  only  towards  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  Linant  found  it  to  be  fh)m  three  to  fbur 
fathoms.  The  rise  of  the  Bahr  Abiad  is  not  perceptible  till 
some  time  after  that  of  the  Bahr  Azrek,  according  to  Linant ; 
but  an  American  who  accompanied  Ismael  Pasha  to  Sennaar 
in  1821  says  that  'the  Abiad  commenced  its  rise  this  year 
about  twenty  days  sooner  than  the  Adit  (the  name  of  the 
Blue  River  in  Sennaar),  and  that  the  difference  of  colour 
of  their  waters  proves  that  th^y  flow  through  very  different 
soils.  The  white  colour  of  the  Abiad  is  occasionea  by  a  very 
fine  white  clay  with  which  its  waters  are  impregnated,  whilst 
the  Adit  is  almost  black  during  the  season  of  its  increase,' 

At  the  confluence  the  contrast  between  the  two  streaim, 
says  Linant,  is  very  great,  the  waters  of  the  Abiad  b^ing 
always  white,  and  as  it  were  soapy,  even  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  Azrek  is  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  Abiad  remains 
of  the  same  colour  durin^^  the  inundations,  when  the  Bahr 
Azrek  becomes  reddish  owing  to  the  alluvium  brought  down 
by  its  affluent  the  Bahr  Toumet,  which  comes  from  the 
highlands  of  Narea  and  falls  into  the  Azrek  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fazu61o,  above  Sennaar.  * 

The  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  which  was  long 
supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  has  three 
sources  in  the  high  land  of  (jojam,  near  the  village  of  Geesb, 
south-west  of  lake  Dembea,  in  10^  59^25''  N.  lat.  mud 
36^  55'  30"  E.  long.,  according  toBruce's  observatiooB.  The 
Agows,  who  inhabit  that  district,  worship  the  river.  [Abts- 
siktia;  Brucb.]  The  sources  of  the  Azrek  appear  to  have 
been  visited  by  Father  Paez,  and  perhaps  by  otner  mission- 
aries, long  before  Bruce.  The  vast  importance  attached  to 
that  discovery  has  become  much  diminished  since  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have  acquired  of  the  Abiad,  whose  sources 
are  still  unexplored,  and  still  involved  in  that  mys- 
tery which  the  antients  represent  as  hovering  about  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile.  After  a  north  and  north-west  course 
of  about  seventy  miles,  the  Azrek,  or  Abawi,  as  the  Abjs« 
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S3rnians  «lII  it,  enters  the  lake  Dembcft  ot  Tzana  on  its 
south-western  side.  This  fine  lake  is  slxty-ftve  miles  in 
length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  according  to  Bruce's 
map,  and  above  thirty  in  its  greatest  breadth;  its  surface  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  an  elevated  table-land,  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountain  ranges,  from  which  numerous  streams  &11  into  the 
lake.  The  Blue  River,  issuing  f^om  the  lake  at  its  south-east 
extremity*  runs  first  to  the  south-east,  forming  a  large  cas- 
cade at  A.lata ;  after  which  it  flows  nearly  due  south,  and 
then  turps  to  the  south-wesf,  encompassing  the  provinces  of 
Oojam  and  Damot,  and  leaving  Amnara  ^x)per  on  its  right 
or  eastern  bank.  After  receiving  several  atHuents  from  the 
high  lands  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  it  turns  to  the  north-west, 
forming  a  curve  which  twice  intersects  the  tenth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  being  nearly  the  same  parallel  as  that  of  the 
farthest  explored  point  of  the  Abiad,  which  is  six  degrees  of 
longitude  farther  west.  The  vast  tract  between  the  two  rivers 
is  yet  unexplored ;  it  is  nominally  dependant  on  Sennaar, 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  Denka,  the  Shilluks,  the  Bokki,  and 
other  Negro  tril>e8,  who  are  pagans. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  Ismael  Pasha,  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  with  1 500  men,  started  from  Fazoclo, 
which  is  about  if  20'  N.  lat,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue 
River,  and  marched  southwards  into  the  imerior  in  search 
of  the  gold-mines  of  Qudmdmyl.  After  crossing  the 
Bahr  Toumet,  an  aftluent  of  the  Azrek,  in  about  10**  50' 
N.  lat.,  they  discovered  on  the  18th  the  first  appearance  of 
gold  mixed  with  the  sand  in  the  beds  or  borders  of  rivulets. 
Cailliaud,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  found  that  the 
washing  of  the  sands  produced  very  little,  only  four  grains 
of  gold  in  a  hundred  weight  of  sand.  A  negro  chief  told 
Ismael  that  after  the  ramy  season  there  were  sometimes 
found  bits  of  gold  of  the  size  of  beans.  After  seventeen 
days  passed  among  golden  sands,  Ismael  became  convinced 
of  their  barrenness;  and  on  the  5lh  of  February  gave  orders 
to  proceed  farther  south,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Singue, 
south-west  of  Qudmdmyl,  and  in  about  10**  30'  N.  lat.  and 
34**  30'  £.  long.  But  the  negro  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  became  so  troublesome  and  daring,  that 
Ismael  was  obliged  on  the  lltk  of  February  to  irdcT  a 
retreat  towards  Fazoclo.  (Cailliaud,  Voyage  d  Mero6,  au 
deld  du  FazogU  <^..  1826-7.) 

Continuing  its  course  in  a  north -north -west  direction, 
towards  the  low  country  of  Sennaar,  the  Azrek,  or  Adit,  as 
it  is  here  called,  after  crossing  the  province  of  Fkzoclo,  a' 
dependency  of  Sennaar,  passes  by  the  town  of  Sennaar, 
which  is  on  its  left  bank,  in  about  13**  30*  N.  lat  aiid  33"  45' 
£.  long.  Continuing  to  flow  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  it 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Dandar,  Rabat,  and  other 
streams  which  flow  from  the  outer  or  western  side  of  the 
highlands  which  enclose  the  basin  of  lake  Dembea.  The 
country  on  its  left  bank,  and  between  it  and  the  Abiad,  con- 
stitutes the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  proper,  which  is  also  called 
Al  Jezira,  or  the  island  [Sennaar],  and  is  divided  by  the 
Azrek  from  Halfeiy,  a  Nubian  province,  forming  part  of 
the  country  of  Atbara,  or  island  of  Meroe.  [Nubia.]  At 
Khartum  the  White  and  Blue  rivers  unite,  the  former  being 
the  wider  ;  and  the  two  streams  (low  for  several  miles  in  a 
common  bed  without  mixing  their  waters,  like  the  Rhdne 
and  the  Arve  below  their  junction  near  Geneva.  After 
passing  Hal  fay  the  united  stream  of  the  Nile  bends  towards, 
the  north-east,  passes  by  Shendy  and  the  ruins  of  Meroe, 
and  on  entering  the  country  of  Berber  it  receives  on  its 
eastern  bank  the  Tacazse  or  Atbara,  the  third  great  con- 
fluent of  the  Nile. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Nile  in  its  course  through  XJpoer  Nubia.    *  The  Nile 
below  the  point  of  junction  of  tne  Ahiad  and  Azrek 
presents  a  truly  magnificent  spectacle.     Between  Halfay 
and   Shendy   the  river  is  straightened,  and  traverses  a 
deep  and  gloomy  defile  foamed  by  hi^j^h  rocky  hills,  be- 
tween which  the  Nile 'runs  dark,  deep,  and  rapidlv  for 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  On  emerging  from  this  defile 
the  river  again  spreads  iUelf  majestically  and  flows  between 
immense  plains  of  herbage  bounded  only  by  the  horizon. 
About  thirty  miles  above  Nousreddin,  the  head  village  of 
Berber,  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr  el  Isat/ood  (the 
Tacazze)  on  the  eastern  shore ;  it  is  the  last  river  that 
empties  itself  into  the  Nile.    I  estimated  it  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  at  its  embouchure.    The  Nile  below  the 
point  of  junction  of  this  rfver  is  more  thaa  two  miles  broad 
from  bank  to  bank.    {Narrative  qf  an  Expedition  to  Don- 
P.  O,  No.  1006. 


fola  and  Sennaar  under  Ismayl  Piicha,  by  an  American, 
ondon,  1822.) 

The  Tacazze,  perhaps  the  Astaboras  of  the  antients,  rises  in 
the  hieh  mountains  of  Lasta,  in  about  11**  40'  N.  lat  and 
39**  40'  E.  long.  Its  sources  were  known  to  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  Abyssinia,  and  have  been  visited  of  late  years  by 
Pearce.  It  flows  for  aconsiderable  distance  in  a  nortnem  di- 
rection between  the  range  of  the  Samen  mountains  on  the 
west,  and  those  of  Lasta,  SaloWa,  and  Bora  on  the  east  It  re- 
ceives on  its  right  bank  the  Arequa  from  Antalo.  On  arriving 
at  13^  15'  N.  lat.  the  Tacazze  turns  to  the  north-west,  fbrroing 
the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  Amhara,  on  its 
left,  and  Tigra  on  its  rij^ht  bank.  The  river  has  numerous 
rapids,  which  render  it  fordable  at  most  seasons  of  the 
year.  Salt  saw  in  it  enormous  crocodiles  of  a  greenish 
colour  and  large  hippopotami.  Proceeding  north-west  the 
Tacazze  flows  through  the  lowlands  of  Waldhuba  and 
Walkayt,  which  are  dependencies  of  Tigre;  and  about 
H**  50' N.  lat  and  36"  40'  E.  long,  it  receives  on  its  left 
bank  the  Angrab,  which  rises  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
high  land  of  Dembea.  It  afterwards  receives  several  other 
streams  which  come  from  the  same  direction  and  pass 
through  the  country  of  Ras  el  Feel,  which  was  visited  by 
Poncet  and  Bruce.  It  then  inclines  more  to  the  north ;  and 
between  the  parallels  of  16**  and  17°  N.  lat.,  in  the  country 
of  the  Taka,  it  is  supposed  to  receive  on  its  eastern  bank  the 
Mareb,  a  considerable  stream  which  comes  from  Tigre, 
and  the  course  of  which  has  been  traced  north-west  to 
within  a  short  distance  ft^m  the  Tacazze.  [Beja,  or  Boja.] 
The  Tacazze  then  passes  Gous  Radjib,  visited  by  Burkhardt 
on  his  journey  to  Suakim  in'  1814,  and  inclines  again  to 
the  north-west,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  so-called 
island  of  Meroe  and  the  Berber  country  [Barabra]  ;  and 
at  last  enters  the  Nile  at  17*"  45'  N.  lat  and  about  34**  5' 
E.  long.  A  short  distance  before  its  confluence  the  Tacazze 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Mogren  from  the  north-east, 
which  rises  in  the  Langay  ridge  near  the  Red  Sea,  in  tho 
country  of  the  Bishareens.  At  the  season  of  the  inundation 
the  Bahr  Mogren  brings  down  from  the  interior  a  quantity 
of  black  earth,  which  is  said  to  affect  the  colour  of  the 
Nile.    (Linant's  Notes  on  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.) 

The  Nile,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Tacazze  down  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  1200 
geographical  miles  measured  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
receives  no  permanent  streams ;  but  in  the  season  of  rains 
it  receives  wadys,  or  torrents,  from  the  mountains  which 
lie  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea.  After  flowing  through 
Berber  in  a  north-north- western  direction,  a  populous  and 
fertile  district,  and  MX  of  villages,  the  Nile  enters  a  barren 
and  dreary  country,  where  the  desert  sands  oome  close  to 
the  river^s  edse.  The  rocks  and  stones  of  the  desert  are 
generally  of  black  granite.  No  verdure  is  to  be  teen,  except 
on  the  margin  of  the  river.  On  arriving  at  about  1 9**  N. 
lat  the  Nile  turns  nearly  direct  west,  and  forms  the  large 
island  of  Mograt  This  district  is  called  El  RabaTab ;  and 
its  malek,  or  chieftain,  is  said  to  rule  over  eighty-five  large 
and  fertile  islands  fbrmed  by  the  Nile,  besides  the  adjacent 
banks.  The  Nile  below  Mograt  turns  abruptly  to  the  south- 
west This  is  known  as  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile.  Con- 
tinuing in  the  same  direction,  it  passes  through  the  country 
of  the  Sheygia  Arabs.  [BarkalJ  Arriving  at  the  village 
of  Korti,  IB*'  N.  lat  and  31*"  50'  E.  long.,  the  river  turns  to 
the  west ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles  in  that 
direction,  it  resumes  a  northern  course,  flowing  through  the 
province  of  Dongola.  The  breadth  of  the  cultivable  land 
on  each  bank  through  the  Dongola  country,  which  is  above 
100  miles  in  length,  varies  fh>m  one  to  three  miles,  beyond 
which  is  the  desert.  The  left  or  western  bank  is  the 
more  fertile,  the  eastern  bank  being  in  many  placet  sandy 
and  barren.  Some  of  the  islands,  such  as  that  of  Argo, 
are  very  fertile.  (Waddinj^n  and  Hanbnrsr's  Traveh; 
Riippel's •  rrat^tfZff  in  Nubia  and  K^rdqfan*)  North  of 
Argo,  in  I O"*  40'  N.  lat,  the  Nile  enters  the  province  of  Dar 
Mahass,  in  Lower  Nubia,  where  it  forms  a  catars'^t,  or 
rapid,  commonly  called  the  third  cataract  by  those  who 
ascend  the  river.  After  several  windings  the  river  inclines 
to  the  north-east;  and  near  22*"  N.  lat  forms  the  second 
cataract  called  Wady  Halfk,  after  whkh  it  passes  the  splen- 
did temple  of  Ipsambul.  [Abusam boctl.]  Continuing  its 
north-east  course,  the  Nile  passes  by  Derr,  Dandour,  and 
Kalabsheh ;  and  at  about  24**  N.lat  forms  the  last  cataract 
between  granite  rocks  which  cross  the  river  near  Essouan, 
or  Assouan.    Along  this  tract  of  Lower  Nubia  the  valley  «(> 
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the  N>le  is  very  narrow,  '  the  rocks  of  the  eastern  and 
vestern  mountains  often  coming  close  to  the  river,  and 
leaving  little  space  for  the  deposit  of  alluvium :  in  other 
places,  on  the  Libyan  side,  the  sand  covers  the  whole  level 
space  between  the  hills  and  the  bank ;  and  the  character 
of  the  country  bet\\een  Wady  HalfU  and  Assouan  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  EgypU  The  river  about  Kalabsheh 
rises  between  30  and  40  feet  perpendicularly  during  the 
inundation ;  and  after  it  has  subsided,  in  February,  the 
stream  runs  at  a  rate  of  two  or  three  nautical  miles  an 
hour.*  (Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  On  the  Nile  and  Former 
Levels  qfEgvpt,  in  London  Geog.  Journal^  vol.  9.) 

After  entering  the  boundaries  of  Egypt "  the  Nile  flows 
through  the  whole  length  of  that  country,  which  it  waters 
and  fertilises.  Egypt  owes  to  the  Nile  its  very  existence 
«s  a  productive  and  habitable  region,  and  accordingly,  in 
olden  times,  the  people  worshiped  the  beneficent  river  as  their 
tutelary  god.  A  full  account  of  the  Nile  in  its  progress 
through  Egypt,  of  its  periodical  rise,  and  its  delta  and 
various  mouths,  is  given  under  Egypt. 

The  rich  alluvial  deposit  which  the  Nile  spreads  over  the 
lands  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  is  mainly  derived  through  the  Blue 
River  and  its  affluents  the  Toumet,  Tacazce,  Mareb,  &o., 
fVom  the  high  lands  of  Abyssinia:  the  White  River  brings 
no  such  alluvial  deposit ;  but  its  stream,  rising  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Blue  River,  assists  in  raising  their  combined 
waters  over  the  lands,  which  they  fertilise  in  their  north- 
ward course.  Owing  to  the  yearly  deposit  of  alluvial  matter, 
both  the  bed  of  the  Nile  and  the  land  of  Egypt  are  gradually 
raised,  the  elevation  varying  in  different  places,  and  always 
lessening  in  proportion  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea. 
According  to  an  approximate  calculation,  the  land  about 
the  first  or  lowest  cataract  has  been  raised  nine  feet  in  1700 
years,  at  Thebes  about  seven  feet,  and  at  Cairo  about  five  feet 
ten  inches ;  whilst  at  Rosetta  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  deposit  is  much 
less  than  in  the  valley  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt,  owing 
to  the  great  extent  east  and  west  over  which  the  inundation 
spreads,  the  rise  of  the  soil  has  been  comparatively  imper- 
ceptible. (Wilkinson.)  As  the  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps 
pace  with  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of 
water  brought  down  by  the  river  continues  to  be  the  same, 
it  follows  that  the  Nile  now  overflows  a  greats  extent  of 
land,  both  east  and  west,  than  in  former  times ;  and  that 
the  superficies  of  cultivable  land  in  the  plains  of  Thebes  and 
of  Central  Egypt  continues  to  increase.  All  fears  therefore 
about  the  stoppage  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  are 
unfounded.  In  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the  banks  are  much 
more  elevated  than  the  land  at  a  distance  from  the  river, 
and  they  are  seldom  quite  covered  with  water,  even  during 
the  highest  floods.  The  difference  between  the  height  of 
the  banks  and  the  land  near  the  edge  of  the  desert  is  often 
as  much  as  12  and  1 5  feet.  The  dykes  which  form  a  com- 
munication between  the  villages  during  the  inundation 
commence  on  a  level  with  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  as 
they  extend  into  the  interior  rise  to  so  great  a  height  above 
the  fields  as  to  leave  room  for  the  construction  of  arches 
for  the  passage  of  the  water,  lliis  appearance  of  an  ele- 
vated strip  of  land  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  sloping 
towards  the  interior,  is  common  to  other  river  valleys  which 
are  subject  to  periodical  inundations. 

NILEUS,  a  surgeon  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  celebrated 
for  the  invention  of  a  machine  called  the  '  plinthium,*  which 
was  employed  with  iMoeess  in  reducing  luxations  of  the  ie- 
miir.  (Cels.,  De  Med.,  lib.  viil,  cap,  20 ;  Oribas^  De  Ma- 
chincan,  cap.  8,  p.  617.)  Some  of  his  medicines  are  quoted 
by  Galen,  Aetius,  Celsus,  Paulus  iEgineta,  (^lius  Aureli- 
anus,  and  Oribasius.  The  exact  time  when  he  lived  is  not 
known ;  but  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celsus,  we  may  perhaps 
safely  place  him  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  sera. 

NILGHBRRY  MOUNTAINS.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii., 
p.  207.] 

NIMES  or  NISMES,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Card,  in  43**  50'  N.  lat.  and  4° 
23^  £.  long. ;  358  miles  iVom  Paris  in  a  direct  line  south 
by  east,  450  miles  by  the  road  through  Auxerre,  Lyon, 
Vienne,  Valence,  and  Pont  St.  Esprit,  or  417  miles  by  the 
yoad  through  Nevers.  MouUns,  Clermont,  and  Mende. 

Nimes,  antiently  Nemausus  (Ne^av<roc),  is  a  town  of  great 
antiquity.  Strabo  (p.  186.  Casaub.)  notices  it  as  the  capital 
of  the  Celtic  nation^  the  Volcw  Arecomici,  or  Aricomisci 


(OuwXicat  AflUfOfiMTcoO,  and  states  that  though  inferior  to  Nar- 
bonne  in  the  number  of  strangers  and  others  resorting  to  it 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  was  superior  in  the  number  of 
citizens ;  the  town  exercised  authority  over  twenty-four  po- 
pulous villages,  and  enjoyed  the  'Jus  Latii,*  by  virtue  of 
which  those  elected  to  the  sedileship  or  quwstorship  in  Ne- 
mausus  acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  Nemausus 
was  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Italy  into  Spain,  which, 
though  in  excellent  condition  in  summer,  was  in  spring  and 
winter  impeded  by  mud  or  by  floods  caused  by  the  mouo- 
tain  torrents.  It  was  fortified  with  walls  and  gates  by  the 
emperor  Augustus,  about  fourteen  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian »ra.  In  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  Ntmes  suf- 
fered much.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  and  was 
comprehended  in  the  kingdom  established  by  them  in  the 
south-west  of  France  and  in  Spain;,  it  was  besieged  by 
Wamba,  king  of  the  Visigoths  (about  a.d.  673),  against 
whom  it  had  rebelled,  and  was  subsequently  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  from  whom  it  yras  wrested  by  Cbarles  Martel,  at 
whose  hands  the  town  suffered  much.  In  the  tenth  century 
it  became  the  capital  of  an  hereditary  viscounty,  and  after 
some  chances  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  the  reign 
of  St.  Louis,  AJ>.  1 258.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Calvinists :  it 
submitted  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  oismantled  the  fortifications. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  revolution  (a.d.  1791) 
and  on  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (aj>.  1815) 
it  was  the  scene  of  serious  intestine  troubles*  political  or 
religious. 

(5f  all  the  towns  in  France,  Ntmes  preserves  the  most 
striking  memorials  of  its  antient  ^naeur.  It  has  been 
styled  °a  second'  Rome.*  llie  antient  building  known  as 
La  Maison  Carrie  (tha  square  houseX  is  not  square,  as 
its  name  would,  imply,  but  a  parallelogram.  It  is  surrounded 
by  thirty  fluted  (Dorinthian  columns,  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent eleven  on  each  side,  six  in  the  front,  and  as  many  at 
the  back:  the  columns  at  the  angles  being  in  this  computa- 
tion counted  twice.  The  columns  on  the  back-front  and 
eight  of  those  on  each  side  are  half  encased  in  the  wall  of 
the  building  which  fills  ^up  the  intermediate  spaces ;  the 
remaining  three  columns  on  each  side  and  those  of  the 
front  belong  to  the  portico,  which  is  of  considerable  depth 
in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  is  onen  on  thiee  sides.    The 

Sillars  are  nearly  30  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  3  feet  in 
iaraeter ;  but  M.  Millin,  from  whom  we  borrow  these  di- 
mensions {Voyage  dans  les  Dcp,  du  Midi  de  la  F^ance\ 
does  not  say  whether  the  first  of  .them  includes  tlie  base 
and  capital,  or  is  that  of  the  shaft  alone.  The  intercolumnar 
spaces  are  less  than  two  diameters  in  breadth.  The  total 
length  of  the  building  is  giveikby  M.  Millin  at  72  French 
(or  77  English)  feet,  including,  we  presume,  the  depth  of 
the  portico ;  the  breadth  is  36  French  (or  38^  English)  feet: 
our  authorities  do  not  state  whether  these  are  exterior  or 
interior  measurements ;  they  are  probably  exterior.  The 
cornice  and  frieze  run  all  round  the  building,  and,  as  well 
as  tlie  capitals  of  the  columns,  are  regarded  as  models  of 
architectural  beauty :  indeed  the  building  is  so  enriched  as  to 
require  a  large  and  accurate  drawing  to  do  it  justice.  The 
very  corona  is  fretted,  llie  only  entrance  to  the  building 
is  by  a  door  in  the  front  under  the  portico ;  and  there  were 
originally  no  windows;  it  is  conjectured  that  light  was  ob- 
tained by  openings  in  the  tooL  The  Maison  Carrde,  like 
most  of  the  temples  of  antiquity,  was  enclosed.  The  recent 
excavations,  made  about  three  years  ago,  render  it  probable 
that  another  similar  building  faiced  the  temple,  at  some  ht- 
tle  distance  from  it.  S^uier,  a  French  antiquary,  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  dedicated  to  Caius  Caesar  and  Lucius 
C«Dsar,  the  grandchildren  of  Augustus ;  but  it  has  recently 
been  shown  by  M.  Auguste  Pelet  to  have  been  erected  to  &L 
Aurelius  and  L-  Verus.  Probably  there  were  two  temples 
within  the  same  enclosure,  one  dedicated  to  Aurelius,  ihe 
other  to  Verus.  In  the  middle  ages  it  served  as  a  town> 
hall,  was  afterwards  part  of  the  offices  of  a  private  house, 
and  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  canons  of  St.  Austin 
fitted  it  up  as  a  church.  When  visited  by  M.  Millin,  in  the 
reigo  of  Napoleon*  it  was  defiled  hy  filth  and  exposed  to  the 
mischievous  pranks  of  children.  The  Maison  C^rrce  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  for  objects  of  antiquity.  The  State 
House  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  which  stands  on  a  com- 
manding elevation,  is  a  copy  qf  the  Maison  C^arrde.  The 
plan  and  drawings  were  sent  to  Virginia  by  Mr.  Jeffer^n, 
when  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 
The  amphitheatre,  which  is  near  la^  Maison  Cari:^  is  in 
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better  preservation  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  of 
grater  extent  than  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  is  a 
perfect  oval.  The  greater  diameter,  including  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  is  estimated  at  405  French,  or  434  English  feet ; 
the  smaller  diameter,  317  French,  or  340  English  feet.  The 
exterior  wall,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  consists  of  a  ground 
story  and  an  upper  story,  each  pierced  with  sixty  arches, 
and  is  surmounted  by  an  attic.  Its  height  from  the  level 
of  the  ground  is  above  70  English  feet.  The  lower  or  ground 
story  is  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  the  upper  with  Tuscan 
or  Uoric  columns.  The  attic  shows  the  holes  destined  to 
receive  the  posts  on  which  was  stretched  the  awning  that 
covered  the  amphitheatre.  The  rows  of  seats  are  computed 
to  have  been  originally  thirty-two  in  number.  There  were 
four  principal  entrances.  The  amphitheatre  has  been  com- 
puied  to  hold  1 7,000  persoiM :  it  was  built  with  great  solidity 
without  cement:  the  stones  were  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,-and  some  of  them  are  of  immense  size.  When 
the  Visiffoths  possessed  Ntmes,  they  converted  this  building 
into  a  fbrtress,  to  defend  the  place  against  Clovis  and  his 
Franks.  They  built  the  square  towers  which  yet  remain 
near  the  eastern  door.  It  was  defended  by  the  Saracens 
against  Charles  Martel,  who  assailed  it  with  fire,  of  which 
it  still  exhibits  the  traces.  Under  the  visoouiits  of  Ntmes 
it  was  sUU  kept  as  a  fortress.  The  arena  was  encumbered 
till  of  late  years  with  a  pareel  of  wretched  hovels,  now  re- 
moved. 

There  is  an'  antient  edifioe  which  antiauaries  have  desig- 
nated the  temple  of  Diana ;  it  is  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  is  built  of  large  stones  without  cement ;  but  the  vio- 
lence which  has  been  oflbred  to  it  at  different  times  has 
reduced  it  to  a  mere  ruin.  The  interior  still  exhibits  some 
remains  of  a  fine  vaulted  roof  and  of  the  niches  and  columns 
which  once  adorned  it.  A  number  of  inscriptions,  capiuls, 
and  other  firagments  of  columns,  or  of  different  parts  of  the 
building,  statues,  and  other  antiauities,  are  confusedly 
neaped  together  in  this  building.    The  a^djaeent  baths  of 


Diana,  and  the  fountain  which  supplied  tnem,  have  disap- 
peared or  lost  their  antique  character  under  the  more 
modem  works  which  have  been  added  to  them.  The  waters 
of  the  fountain  are  conveyed  by  a  canal  round  one  of  the 
public  gardens  of  the  modern  town,  and  the  placo  of  tbe 
baths  is  occupied  by  statues  and  groups  in  marble,  of  modern 
date  and  inferior  execution. 

Near  the  temple  of  Diana  is  a  singular  edifice  called  La 
Tour-magne,  Turris  Magna,  •  the  great  tower.'  It  consists 
of  a  lower  story  of  heptagonal  form,  245  French,  or  262 
English  feet  in  circumference ;  and  of  an  upper  story,  an 
octagon,  of  107  French,  or  115  English  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  117  French,  or  125  English  feet  high;  but 
the  ruins  which  surround  it  much  diminish  its  apparent 
height.  It  is  built  of  small  square  stones,  and  each  front 
was  originally  adorned  by  two  pilasters  of  freestone.  Tuscan 
or  Doric.  It  stands  on  an  elevation,  and  joined  the  antient 
walls  of  the  town ;  but  its  origin  and  use  are  both  entirely 
unknown. 

There  are  two  Roman  gates ;  one  is  called  the  gate  of 
Caesar,  and  was  discovered  a.d.  1791,  on  the  demolition  of 
some  antient  ramparts  erected  in  the  twelfth  century.  This 
gate  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  freestone,  and  has  two  large 
arches  in  the  middle,  and  two  smaller  arches,  one  on  each 
side.  It  bears  an  inscription,  showing  that  the  gates  and 
walls  were  the  gift  of  Augustus  Cssar  to  the  colony.  The 
inscription  is  IMP.  CAESAR  DIVl.  F.  AVGVSTVS  . 
COS  XII.  TRIBV.  POTEST.  VIII.;  and  in  smaller 
letters,  portas.  hyros.  col.  oat;  from  which  we  learn 
that  at  this  date  Ntmes  was  a  Colonia:  indeed,  Augustus 
is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  colony.  The  othor  Ro- 
man gate  is  fer  inferior. 

Besides  these  more  important  remains  Ntmes  has  a  vast 
number  of  inscriptions,  monumental  and  other,  and  one  or 
two  fine  mosaic  pavements:  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is 
a  Roman  bridge. 

Ntmes  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain  at  the  foot  of  bilk 


A  blid*»^ye  view  of  the  CorinthiAn  Temple  at  Ntmet,  called  tlie  Maiaon  Canfo*  villi  the  mnaiiM  of  tbe  Cokwaada  wliioh  on 
ba«BUfbl  model  hy  Iff.  PeleC  of  Nimea,  made  during  the  recent  exeawtfoni  ftom  the  ywa  ISffi  to  the  year  1886.     N.B.  The  oolomaa  and 
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coTored  with  vineyards  and  olive-gardens.  The  city,  pro- 
perly so  called,  has  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-built  streets ;  it 
IS  surrounded  by  boulevards,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the 
antient  ramparts,  and  separate  the  city  firom  its  suburbs, 
which  at  least  equal  it  in  extent,  and  have  straight,  wide, 
and  long  streets,  but  the  houses  are  ill  built  The  boule- 
vards are  receiving  oontinnal  accessions  of  embellishment 
from  the  erection  of  new  and  handsome  buildings.  Of  the 
public  edifices  the  most  remarkable  are  Le  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice (the  court-house),  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  college  church,  and  le  D^p6t.  de  Mendicity,  or 
poor-house.  Le  Palais  de  Justice  fronts  the  boulevard  of 
the  esplanade,  and  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Grecian 
Done.  The  hospital  fronts  another  of  the  boulevards,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  tedious  uniformity  of  its  extended 
iront ;  the  theatre  is  on  the  same  boulevard  as  the  hospital. 
The  cathedral  is  a  Grothic  building,  and  contains  some  inte- 
resting monuments,  among  them  that  of  Fishier.   Some  of 


the  additions  to  this  building  are  remarkable  for  their  in- 
congruity, being  of  Greek  architecture.  The  college  church 
is  a  handsoihe  building  of  modern  date.  The  D^pdt  de 
Mendicity  is  establish^  in  a  fortress,  built  by  Louis  XIV., 
on  the  ruins  of  a  Huguenot  church. 

Ntmes  has  long  been  an  important  manufacturing  town. 
Before  the  Revolution  it  had  a  population  of  50.000,  out  the 
troubles  of  that  period,  and  the  mjury  to  ti-ade  which  re- 
sulted from  the  long  wars  that  followed,  considerably 
affected  it  In  1826  it  had  40,000  inhabitants;  in  1831 
there  were  39,639  inhabitants  in  the  town,  or  41,266  in  the 
whole  commune;  in  1836  there  were  43,036  in  the  com- 
mune. The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  fancy  silk 
goods,  silk  stockings  and  caps,  and  other  articles,  which  are 
made  in  great  abUndaneo  and  at  low  price.  In  quality  the 
goods  are  not  considered  equal  to  the  fabrics  of  Lyon  or 
tbe  silk  stockings  of  Ganges.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
printed  cottons,  shawls,  Madras  handkerchiefs,  chintzes. 
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and  sewiiig  dlid  embroidering  silk,  is  alsio  manufactured. 
There  are  several  dye-houses  and  tan-yards,  and  the'town  is 
the  great  market  for  the  raw  »ilks  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. Brandy  is  distilled  and  vinei^ar  manufactured.  The 
surrounding  hills  produce  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  olive,  the 
pomegranate,  the  almond,  and  a  great  number  of  aromatic 
herbs;  the  plains  yield  pasturage,  corn,  and  vegetables. 
The  town  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  these  various 
productions ;  in  wine,  spices,  drugs,  essences,  silks  raw  and 
wrought;  also  in  the  oleaginous  seeds,  medicinal  plants, 
and  those  used  in  dyeing.  The  merchants  have  connections 
with  most  of  the  great  towns  of  Europe,  but  especially  with 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  ana  other  places  m  the 
north.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  but  they  are  of 
short  duration  and  little  importance. 

Ntmes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric :  the  diocese  comprehends 
the  department ;  and  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Avignon.  It  has  a  Cour  Royale,  the  iurisdiction 
of  which  extends  over  the  departments  of  Gard,  Arddohe, 
Lozdre,  and  Vaucluse;  and  there  are  subordinate  judicial 
courts  and  several  fiscal  or  administrative  government  offices. 
It  has  an  Acad^mie  Universitaire,  a  College  Royale  or  higb 
sohQol,  an  Academic  Royale  for  the  department,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  a  course  of  instruction  on  chemistry  as 
applied  to  the  arts,  a  public  library  of  10,000  (or,  according 
to  M.  Millin,  30,000)  volumes,  an  agricultural  society,  a 
society  of  medicine,  a  commission  of  antiquities,  and  a  Bible 
society.  Elementary  instruction  is  considerably  diffused. 
There  are  several  cabinets  of  antiauities,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  that  belonging  to  the  high  school,  which  contains 
more  than  8000  m^als. 

Ntmes  has  been  the  birth-place  of  several  men  of  emi- 
nence ;  among  them  are  the  Greek  scholar  Cotelier  (Cote- 
lerius) ;  the  learned  Petit  and  Seguier ;  Saurin,  an  eminent 
preacher  among  the  Huguenots;  and  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne, 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution. 

The  arrondissement  of  NImes  comprehends  an  area  of  650 
square  miles,  and  contains  71  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
eleven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population  in  1831  was  128,461;  in  1836,  131,712. 


Bronze  Coin  of  Ntmaa,  ftom  tha  MnMom  of  Arignon.    (Drawn  by 
W.  B.  CUrke) 

Thi«  coin  is  the  celebrated  •  Pled  de  Btche/  which  is  very  rare.  There  is  a 
■Imilur  coin  which  is  so  c<fmmou  that  it  l»  often  ftmnd  eurreot  with  the  eopper 
money  of  France.  The  two  heads  are  said  to  be  those  of  Agripna  and  the  Em* 
fetor  Augustus :  thst  od  the  riglit  hand  is  Aug ustus,  and  thst  on  ihe  left  is  AgriP- 
pa.  TheTnscnptionisread.'lmperatorI>lTiFilius  Pater  Patriae.*  Thecrooodile 
chained  to  a  palm  tree,  snrmouuted  by  a  stieamer.  is  said  le  eommemorate  the 
-victory  of  Actium  and  the  subsequent  reducUoa  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  croco* 
dile  is  the  symbol.  The  words  CoL  Nem.  (Colooia  Kemausus)  refer  to  the 
founding  of  the  colony  by  Augustus .    (R  asche,  L§xieo»  Aet  Numariae,) 

NIMWEGEN,  or  NYMEGEN,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  51**  51'  N.  lat.  and  5**  52'  E.  long.  It  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  and  is  built  partly  on  some  hills, 
and  partly  on  the  level  ground  between  the  hills  and  the 
river,  over  which  there  is  a  flying  bridge.  It  is  not  ill 
built,  yet  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  the  houses  rising 
above  and  overlooking  each  other,  owing  to  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  hills,  the  town  has  an  irregular  appear- 
ance. The  inhabitants  amount  to  17.300.  Their  chief 
occupations  are  tanning,  bleaching,  glue-making,  and  espe- 
cially brewing  a  peculiar  kind  of  pale  beer  called  Moll, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  exported.  They  manufacture 
common  brass  snuff-boxes,  and  have  a  good  commission 
trade.  They  show  an  old  edifice,  now  forming  part  of  the 
fortifications,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin ;  and 
in  the  town-hall  (which  is  a  handsome  building)  there  is  a 


large  collection  of  Roman  antiquities.  Nimwegen  is  sup- 
po^  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Noviomagus.  Of  the 
nine  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic  churcbi)^ 
some  are  worthy  of  notice.  On  an  eminence  near  the  river 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle  called  the  Falkenhof, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Two  public  pro- 
menades, the  Katverbosch  and  the  Belvedere,  are  much 
frequented  on  account  of  the  extensive  views  which  they 
command  of  the  course  of  the  river  and  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Nimwegen,  having  joined  in  1579  the  union  of  the 
northern  provinces,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1585,  but  recovered  in  1590  by  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
In  1672  the  French  obtained  possession  of  it  without  re- 
sistance; and  in  1678  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
here  between  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  bv 
which  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  In  1702  the  French 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  it.  During  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  it- was  taken  by  the  French,  oa  Urn 
8th  of  September,  1794,  aftor  a  severe  action,  in  wl^eh  the 
allies  were  defeated. 

NINEVEH  (rnri  LXX..  Niv«^.  N»wvir),  calM  by  th» 

Greeks  and  Romans  Ninus  (N7vac)»  the  capital  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  was  situate  in  the  plain  of  Aturia,  ou  Uift 
Tigris  (Strabo,  xvi.  737;  Herod.,  i.  193;  ii.  150;  Ptolem., 
vL  1)  and  not  on  the  Euphrates,  as  Diodorus  states  on  th» 
authority  of  Ctesias  (ii.  3,  7). 

The  Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  concur  in  describing  Nine- 
Teh  as  a  verv  large  and  populous  city.  Jonah  speaks  of  it 
as  '  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey  *  (Jon.,  iiL- 
3),  and  states  that  there  w^re  more  than  120,000  persons  ia 
it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  fVom  their  left  (iv.  11). 
Rosenmuller'and  other  commentators  suppose  this  to  be  ik 
proverbial  expression  to  denote  children  under  tlie  age  of 
three  or  five  years,  and  accordingly  estimate  the  entire  popii- 
lation  at  two  millions ;  but  the  expression  in  Jonah  is  too 
vague  to  warrant  us  in  making  such  a  conclusion.  Stiabo 
says  that  it  was  larger  than  Babylon  (xvi.  737) ;  but  if  any 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of  Diodorus  (ik 
3),  who  states  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  circumfeseoMw  ift 
must  have  been  about  the  same  size  as  Babylon  vHttoodl,. 
L  1 78.)  The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described  by  Diodorus  as 
100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  might  be 
driven  on  them  abreast.  Upon  the  wall  stood  1500  towen, 
each  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  was  so  strong  as  U> 
be  deemed  impregnable.     (Diod.,  iL  3 ;  Nakum,  chap,  ii.) 

According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninus  was  founded  by  a. 
king  of  the  same  name;  but  in  the  hookotGenens  it  is  only 
stated  to  have  been  built  by  the  Assyrians,  which  appears  to- 
be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Gen,,  x.  1 1.  It  was  the  r^- 
dence  of  the  Assyrian  kings  (2  Kings,  xix.  36 ;  Isaiah,  xxxTiL 
37;  compare  Strabo,  ii.,  p.  84;  xvi^  p.  737),  and  is  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance ;  whence- 
Nahum  speaks  of  its  merchants  as  more  than  the  stars  oT 
heaven  (iii.  16).  But  as  in  the  case  of  most  large  and 
wealthy  cities,  the  greatest  corruntion  and  licentiousness, 
prevailed,  on  account  of  which  Nanum  and  Zephaniah  (ii. 
13)  foretold  its  destruction. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Assyrum  monarchy,  in  the* 
eighth  century  b.c.,  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Medes under 
Arbaces,  in  consequence  of  the  river  demolishing  part  of  the* 
wall ;  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  (Diod.,  ii.  26- 
28.)  [Assyria.]  But  it  appears  to  have  still  existed  as  the* 
capital  of  an  Assyrian  kingdom  till  b.c.  625,  when  it  was- 
taken  by  the  Medes  under  Cyaxarias.  (Herod.,  i.  106.)  The 
prophecy  of  its  destruction  by  Zephaniah  must  refer  to  its- 
capture  by  the  Medes.  Strabo  also  says  that  it  fell  into  decays 
immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  monarc^r 
by  the  Medes  (xvi.,  p.  737) ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed, 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  the* 
town  is  not  mentioned,  althoug;h  in  his  march  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  previous  to  the. battle  of  Gaugam^  he 
must  have  been  very  near  the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to- 
have  stood.  Undefr  the  Roman  emperors  however  we  read. 
of  a  town  Nines  (Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  13),  or  Ninive  (Ammian*. 
Mar.,  xviii.  7);  and  Abulfany  in  the  thirteenth  centur^r 
mentions  a  castle  NinivL 

According  to  Abulfaraj  and  the  general  testimony  of 
Oriental  tradition,  most  modem  writers  suppose  Nineveh  to* 
have  been  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Tigris*. 
opposite  Mosul  [Mosul]  and  partly  on  th«  site  of  the  dmk 
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dern  village  of  Nunia,  or  Nebbi  Yunus,  wbicb  conUitis  about 
300  houses.  (Rich.)  FromtheaocountofNiabubr,  and  mora 
especially  of  Rich,  it  appears  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  formerly  a  large  city  on  this  spot;  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  ruins  described  by  these 
travellers  are  the  remains  of  antient  Nineveh  or  of  a  citv 
built  in  afier-ages.  At  first  sight  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
present  the  appearance  of  a  range  of  hills;  but  from  all 
these  hills  large  stones,  frequently  witl^  bitumen  adhering 
to  them,  are  constantly  dug  out  in  great  numbers.  The 
bridge  over  the  Tigris  is  said  by  Rich  to  have  been  entirely 
built  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which,  he 
adds,  is  an  inexhaustible  renource.  On  the  largest  of  these 
hills  or  mounds  there  is  a  celebrated  mosque,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  tomb  of  Jonah.  The  walls  and  ditches 
which  surrounded  part  of  the  city  may  still  be  traced  very 
clearly  in  many  parts.  Rich  calculated  the  area  enclosed 
by  these  walls  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad, 
and  four  miles  long,  extending  a  little  way  south  of  Nebbi 
Yunus ;  and  be  observes  that  on  the  river  or  west  side  tbere 
are  only  remains  of  one  wall,  as  well  as  on  the  north  and 
south  extremities,  but- that  on  the  east  side  there  are  remains 
ef  tlime  walls.  It  is  also  bis  opinion  that  the  part  enclosed 
by  these  walls  formed  only  *  a  )>art  of  a  great  city,  probably 
either  the  citadel  or  royal  precincts,  or  perhaps  botn,  as  the 
practice  of  fortifying  tlie  residence  of  the  sovereign  is  of  very 
antient  orispn.  In  the  East  to  this  day  the  dwelling  of  the 
prince,  and  indeed  of  many  governors,  consists  of  a  number 
of  buildings  enclosed  in  quite  a  separate  quarter ;  and  from 
what  we  are  told  of  the  Babylonian  palaces,  and  see  of  that 
of  the  Siffiviyahs  and  of  the  sultan  of  Constantinople,  this 
extent  woidd  not  be  too  much  to  assign  for  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.*  There  are  very  few  traces  of  ruins 
outside  these  walls;  but  they  may  probably  exist  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  yet  been  supposed,  since  Rich  relates  that 
some  people  who  been  digging  for  stones  in  a  place  outside 
the  enclosure,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
known  from  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  that 
there  liad  been  buildings  beneath,  found  many  huge  stones 
laid  in  layers  of  bitumen  and  lime  mortar. 

Jl'ragments  of  bricks,  whole  bricks,  and  pieces  of  gypsum, 
ewrered  with  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character  similar 
to  the  inscriptions  at  Babylon,  are  frequently  found. 

(Winer's  Bibtisehes  Healtoorterbuch ;  Rosenmuller*s 
Handimeh  der  Biblischen  AUerthunukunde ;  Niebuhr's 
Travels  t  Rich's  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan^ 
and  on  the  Site  of  antient  Nineveh  ;  and  the  authorities 
cited  in  this  article.) 

NINTH,  an  interval  in  music,  a  diacord  retarding  the 
Sth,  but  may  be  resolved  into  either  the  6tli  or  the  3rd ; 
and  though  this  is  the  octave  of  the  2nd,  yet  it  is  esseii- 
tially  diffisrent  in  harmony,  b6tb  as  to  treatment  and  effect. 
[Chord;  Thorough- Bass.] 

Of  this  interval  there  are  two  kinds;  the  major  9tb, 
composed  of  six  tones  and  two  semitones — 


^^m 


and  the  minor  9th,  composed  of  five  tones  and  three  semi- 
tones— 


ty    -0- 

NINUS.    [Nineveh.] 

NIO,  lOS,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situated  five  miles  south 
by  west  of  Naxos,  and  ten  miles  north  bv  west  of  Thera  or 
Santorini.  Nio  is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  five  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  towards  the  middle  of  the 
island.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  not  so  rocky  or  barren  as 
most  of  the  smaller  Cyclades.  The  ehief  produce  is  com, 
which  is  of  good  quality,  but  the  island  is  deficient  in 
fruit  and  otW  trees.  The  present  population,  according 
to  Thiersch,  is  about  2200.  The  town^  called  also  Nio,  is 
built  on  a  hill  on  the  western  coast,  above  a  bay  in  which 
there  is  good  anchorage  and  a  fine  spring  of  water  issuing 
out  close  to  the  shore.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  another  good 
harbour,  called  Manganuri.  The  pilots  of  Nio  are  reckoned 
among  the  best  in  the  Arohipelago.   .Whilst  under  the 


Turks,  the  harbours  of  this  island  were  a  favourite  place  of 
resort^for  the  pirates  who  infested  the  seas  of  the  Levant. 

Nio  was  called  los  by  the  antient  Greeks,  inconsequence, 
it  is  said,  of  having  been  colonised  by  the  louians,  before 
which,  acco^ing  to  Pliny  (iv.  12)  and  Stephanas  of  Byzan- 
tium, it  was  cfdled  Phoenicia,  from  the  palm-trees  which 
^rew  on  the  island,  but  which  have  long  since  disappeared 
m  the  same  manner  as  at  Delos  and  other  places,  where 
the  palm-tree  was  aUo  found  in  antient  times.  (Spon;  Ta- 
vernier.) 

Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pauaanias  speak  of  the  tomb  of  Homer 
being  at  los ;  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer,  attributed 
to  Herodotus,  reports  the  epitaph  of  the  poet.  The  story  is 
that  Homer,  coming  from  Kamos  to  Athens,  stopped  at  los, 
which  was  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  and  was  there 
taken  ill  and  died ;  and  the  author  of  the  Life  above  men- 
tioned says  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which 
was  built  on  a  mountain,  used  to  come  down  every  day  to 
the  sea-coast  to  attend  on  the  poet  during  his  illness.  Ta- 
vernier  found  no  antient  monuments  on  the  island,  but  he 
mentions  a  medal  of  Nio  in  the  French  king*s  cabinet^  with 
the  head  of  Jupiter  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Pallas  with  a  palm-tree,  bearing  the  legend  IHTQN. 

During  the  middle  ages  Nio  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Naxos,  founded  by  the  Venetians,  but  John  Crispus,  the 
twelAh  duke,  detached  it  from  the  ducliy,  and  gave  it  as  a 
separate  principality  to  his  brother  Marcus,  who  built  a 
castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  round  which  the  modem 
town  of  Nio  has  grown.  Marcus  also  called  in  many  Alba- 
nian families  to  cultivate  the  soil.  His  only  daughter 
Adriana  Sanuda  having  married  Louis  Pisano^  a  Venetian 
noble,  the  dominion  of  the  island  passed  into  and  remained 
with  the  latter  family,  until  the  island  was  taken  by  the 
Ottomans.  (Dapper ;  Tavemier.)  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

NFOBE,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
married  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had,  according  to  Ovid 
and  other  antient  writers,  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
This  is  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  though  Homer 
(//.,  xxiv.  602,  &c)  and  others  give  the  numbers  variously. 
The  pride  of  Niobe  at  having  this  numerous  progeny  was  so 
great  that  she  is  said  in  antient  story  to  have  insulted  La- 
tona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  by  refusing  to  offer  at 
the  altars  raised  in  her  honour,  declaring  that  she  had  a 
better  claim  to  worship  and  sacrifices  than  one  who  was  the 
mother  of  only  two  children.  Latona,  indignant  at  this  in- 
solence and  presumption,  called  upon  her  children  to 
revenge  her,  and  punish  the  arrogance  of  Niobe.  Apollo 
and  Diana  heard  the  prayer,  and  obeyed  the  entreaty  of  their 
outraged  parent.  All  the  sons  of  Niobe  fell  under  the 
arrows  of  Apollo,  while  the  daughters  in  hke  manner 
met  their  death  from  the  hands  of  Diana.  Chloris  alone 
escaped  the  common  fate.  She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pylos.  This  terrible  judgment  of  the  gods  so  affected 
the  now  heart-stricken  and  humiliated  Niobe,  that  she 
was  changed  by  her  exce^^sive  grief  into  stone  on  Mount 
Sipylus  in  Lydia.  Pausanias  says(i.  21.3)  that  the  rock  on 
Sipylus,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Niobe,  and  which  he 
had  visited,  *  was  merely  a  rock  and  precipice  when  one  came 
close  up  to  it,  and  bore  no  resemblance  at  all  to  a  woman ; 
but  at  a  distance  you  might  imagine  it  to  be  a  woman  weep- 
ing with  downcast  countenance.* 

The  fable  of  Niobe  and  her  children  has  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  art,  which  has  been  finely  treated  by  one  of  the 
greatest  antient  masters  of  sculpture.  It  consists  of  a 
series,  rather  than  a  group,  of  figures  of  both  sexes,  in  all 
the  disorder  and  agony  of  expected  or  present  suffering ; 
while  one,  the  mother,  the  napless  Niobe,  in  the  most 
affecting  attitude  of  supplication,  and  with  an  expression  of 
deep  grief,  her  eyes  turned  upwards,  implores  the  justly 
offended  gods  to  moderate  their  anger  and  spare  her  off- 
spring, one  of  whom,  the  younaest  girl,  she  strains  fondly  to 
her  bosom.  It  is  difficult  by  description  to  do  justice  to  the 
various  excellence  exhibited  in  this  admirable  work.  Its 
IP'eat  merit  is  independent  of  fine  execution,  in  which  it  is 
inferior  as  a  whole  to  many  other  well-known  productions  of 
the  Greeks.  Its  excellence  consists  in  the  finer  qualities  of 
sentiment,  as  expression,  grace,  propriety,  and  variety  of  action, 
with  that  unity  of  effect  by  which  tne  scene  is  brought  drama- 
tically and  at  the  same  time  truly  before  tlie  spectator,  and 
a  story  of  the  most  affecting  interest  told  in  language  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  arrangement  of  the  composition 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  tympanum  or  pedi* 
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jnent  The  figure  of  Niobe,  of  colossal  dimensions  com- 
pared with  the  other  figures,  which  are  life  size,  form?,  with 
her  youngest  daughter  pressed  to  her,  the  centre  ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  sons  and  dauehters  are  ranged  in  various  ways 
on  each  side,  some  exhibiting  expression  of  fear,  others 
agonised  with  pain,  others  in  grief,  while  one.  of  the  sons 
lies  dead  or  dying,  and  stretched  upon  the  ground.  All 
are  graceftil,  and  some  of  the  flj^ures  possess  also  great 
beauty,  and  the  action  and  expression  of  many  of  the  heads 
ofier  admirable  examples  for  study  to  the  artist  The  whole 
attitude  and  expression  of  Niobe  herself  may  truly  be 
called  sublime.  An  eminent  professor  has  observed  of  this 
figure,  *  The  character  of  the  head,  though  indicative  of  a 
more  matured  age  and  less  delicate  than  the  daughters,  still 
presents  an  image  of  the  most  attractive  beauty ;  while 
grace,  sentiment,  and  dignified  simplicity  reign  throughout 
the  figure.* 

The  colossal  scale  of  the  principal  figure  has  iustly  been 
objected  to  as  a  fault  The  artist  doubtless  bad  two  pur- 
poses in  view  when  he  ventured  on  this  deviation  from  truth 
The  first  was  the  necessity  which  he  felt  of  giving  a  superior 
height  and  volume  to  the  apex  and  key,  as  it  were,  of  his 
composition ;  and  next  perhaps  the  desire  he  had  to  con- 
centrate the  interest  in  nis  chief  figure  by  forcing  it  thus 
upon  the  attention.  But  although  we  should  hesitate  before 
taking  any  exception  to  the  practice  of  the  great  leaders  and 
masters  of  art,  yet  generally  speaking,  any  departure  from 
the  tnith  of  nature— the  real  canon  of  excellence  when 
rightly  studied — is  so  for  from  being  commendable  or  ad- 
missible, that,  where  it  has  been  indulged  in  by  theantients 
with  the  view  of  gaining  greater  effect  and  energy,  it  may 
usually  be  considered  rather  as  evidence  of  their  inability  to 
work  out  their  idea  with  the  authorised  means,  than  as  a 
practice  to  be  admired  or  imitated ;  and  it  may  always  be 
argued  that  they  would  have  been  so  much  the  more  en- 
titled to  our  admiration  if  they  had  produced  their  works 
within  those  limitations  which  nature  dictates.  The  produc- 
tions which  exhibit  these  faults,  for  they  must  be  accounted 
so,  will  be  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  for  other  properties,  and  rather  in 
svite  Q^  than  became  qf  the  licence  which  their  authors  have 
allowed  themselves. 

The  execution  of  this  interesting  monument  of  Gkeek  art 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Scopas,  a  native  of  Pares,  who 
lived  about  300  years  before  the  Christian  cera;  while 
others  think  it  is  the  production  of  Praxiteles.  Pliny  says 
it  was  a  question  which  of  the  two  was  the  author  of  it. 
The  group  was  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome. 
(Plin.,  Hist  Mi/.,xxxvi. ;  Sillig.,  Caial,  Arttjlcum,  in  verb.) 

Flarainio  Vacca  says  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
was  found  at  Rome,  but  outside  the  walls,  near  8.  Giovanni; 
but  the  learned  antiquary  Fea  denies  this,  and  says  it  was 
found  near  the  Villa  Altieri.  The  well  known  statues  of  the 
'  Boxers '  were  discovered  at  the  same  place,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  they  formed  part  of  the  group; 
the  fable  being  that  some  of  the  chiloren  of  Nio^  were 
slain  while  thus  exercising.  (Winckelman,  Stir  FAllegorie, 
pref.) 

All  the  above  statues  are  in  marble,  and  are  now  at 
Florence  in  the  gallery  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany ;  but 
many  of  them  are  thought  to  be  copies  only,  firom  originals 
now  lost.  There  is  in  England  a  head  of  Niobe,  which  is 
engraved  in  the  '  Select  Specimens  of  Sculpture,*  published 
by  the  Society  of  Dilletanti  (vol.  i.),  similar  in  action  and 
expression,  but  preferable,  for  its  style  and  execution, 
to  that  of  the  Florence  statue;  and  as  there  are  known 
repetitions  of  some  of  the  other  figures,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  principal  and  most  interesting  of  the  series 
may  also  have  been  fVequently  copied,  and  that  the  figitre  in 
the  grand-ducal  collection,  though  an  antient  work,  may  come 
under  this  class. 

The  subject  of  Niobe  and  her  children  was  a  favourite 
one  also  with  the  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  the  beautiAil 
story  in  Ovid  (3fetam,,  vi.  146),  there  are  numerous  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  several  of  which  have  great  merit 
and  appear  to  be  descriptive  either  of  the  group  of  figures 
which  still  exists,  or  of  some  similar  group.  See  particularly 
that  beginning — 

TavraXi  waX  Vi6pa,  kKv  ifidv  ^6riv  dyytXov  draQ, 

For  further  information  and  references  as  to  the  group  Of 
Niobe,  see  Thiersch,  *Ueber  die  Epochen  der  Bildenden 
Kunst,'  &c.,  pp.  368.  &c. 

NION,  or  NYON.    [Waadt.] 


NIONS.  or  NYONS.    [DrGme.] 

NIORT,  a  city  in  the  west  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Deux  86vres,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sevre  Niortaise,  in  46**  13'  N.  lat  and  29'  W.  long.;  ilS 
miles  firom  Paris  in  a  direct  line  south-west  or  260  miles  hj 
the  road  through  Versailles,  Chartres,  Tours,  and  Poitiers. 

Niort  was  included  in  Poitou,  and  was  formerlv,  with 
the  rest  of  that  province,  in  the  power  of  the  English,  iVoia 
whom  it  was  taken  by  Philippe  II.  Auguste,  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  subsequently  fell  again  into  their 
hands,  and  was  retained  by  them  for  several  years.  The 
town  is  situated  in  a  delightful  and  well  cultivated  dis- 
trict, and  is  built  on  the  slope  of  two  hills  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  wretehed 
looking  towns  of  the  district,  but  the  new  buildings  which 
have  taken  the  places  of  the  former  miserable  houses  have 
given  it  a  much  better  appearance ;  it  is  now  well  laid  out, 
and  tolerably  well  built  The  town-hall  is  a  very  antient 
building,  once  the  palace  of  Eleanor  of  Guioine,  wife  ^ 
Henry  II.  of  England ;  there  are  two  churches,  one  of  them 
an  antient  Gothic  building  with  a  fine  spire  raised  by  the 
English ;  barracks  for  cavahry ;  and  an  antient  castle,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has  two  good  places  ot 
squares,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  promenade  near  the  bar- 
racks. 

The  population  of  the  commune  in  1 826  was  1 5,799 ;  hi 
1831,  16,175  (of  which  1S,8S2  were  in  the  town);  and  in 
1836, 18,1 97.  The  chief  manufiacturesare  chamois  and  other 
leather,  gloves,  shoes,  woollen  and  cotton  yam,  druggets 
and  oth^  woollens,  saddles,  braces,  combs  of  horn  and  box 
wood,  paper,  saltpetre,  and  confection  of  angelica. 

Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  Bordeaux  and  other 
wines,  in  cask-staves  and  timber  for  building,  in  com,  in 
flour,  produced  in  the  surrounding  coimtry  and  sent  to  tlbi 
ports  of  Rochelle  and  Rochefort,  and  in  wool  and  hair. 
There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  of  eight  days  each,  at  whic^ 
a  great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  meln  are  sold.  Stone 
is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  navigation  of  the 
river  S4vre  commences  at  Niort. 

There  are  several  government  offioes  for  flseal  or  admi- 
nistrative purposes;  two  hospitals,  a  poor-house,  and  a  ma* 
temity  society;  a  handsome  theatre;  a  public  library  of 
15,009  volumes;  a  Royal  Athen»um  of  sciences  and  arts; 
a  high  school,  to  which  are  attached  a  museum  of  natural 
history  and  a  philosophical  apparatus;  a  free  drawing-school, 
and  a  departmental  nursery  combined  with  a  botanic  garden. 

Madame  d'Aubign^,  better  known  as  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  was  born  in  the  prison  of  this  town,  where  her  father 
was  confined  as  a  slate  prisoner.  Isaac  de  Beausobre  an4 
Louis  de  Fontanes  were  also  born  at  Niort 

The  arrondissement  of  Niort  oompiefaends  an  area  of  55f 
square  miles,  and  contains  94  eommunes;  it  is  subdivided 
into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  Justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  97,229;  in  1836, 100.298, 

NIPHON.  or  NIPON.    [Japan.] 

NISCHNEl-NOVGOROP,  that  is.  Lower  Novgorod. 
or  Nischegorod,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated 
between  54'  and  57*  N.  lat  and  41*  45'  and  46**  15'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kostroma,  on  the  north-east 
by  Wilitka,  on  the  eastbyCasao,  on  the  south-east  by  Sim- 
birsk, on  the  south  by  Perm,  on  the  south-west  by  Tambow, 
and  on  the  west  by  Wladimir,  The  area  is  20,180  square 
miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  eleven  circles. 

Face  (f  the  Country;  Soil;  Climate.— Dxe  country  is  an 
undulating  plain,  diversified  only  by  the  high  lands  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  by  small  elevations.  There  are 
very  extensive  plains,  uninterrupted  by  any  irregularity  of 
surface.  There  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  forest,  but 
only  few  swamps.  The  soil  consists  in  a  great  measure  of 
sand,  with  a  mixture  of  good  earth,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  mould ;  here  and  there 
clay  is  found,  with  portions  of  iron  or  ochre.  The  hills,  none 
of  which  are  more  than  ft-om  400  to  500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  generally  consist  of  clav,  gypsum,  and  limestone^ 
and  occasionally  of  sandstone :  they  are  all  covered  with 
forests.  The  principal  river  is  the  Wolga,  which  enters  the 
government  from  Kostroma,  and  flows  thence  to  Cosan 
in  a  semicircular  bend.  This  great  river,  in  its  course 
through  the  pvemment,  receives  the  following  rivers: 
the  Oka,  which,  rising  in  Orel,  flows  through  that  go- 
vernment, and  those  of  Tula,  Kaluga,  RiSsan,  Moscow,  and 
Wladimir,  and,  after  a  course  of  340  miles  through  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Russia,  falls  into  the  Wolga  near  Nischnei- 
Digitized  by  V^iJO^  IC 
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Novgorod;  and  then  tlie  Kulma,  the  Kirsenex,  the  Sura, 
a  rapid  river  navigable  only  in  the  spring,  theWerluga,  and 
the  Alatyr.  There  are  few  lakes,  and  none  of  them  are  large. 
The  climate  is  milder  than  in  Wladirair ;  there  is  not  ao 
xnaeh  moisture,  and  spring  and  autumn  are  not  ao  vari- 
able. The  inhabitants  are  very  long  lived,  and  the  number 
of  births  is  often  nearly  double  that  of  deaths. 

Natural  iVorf«c/tQ;w.— Nischnei-Novgorod  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
inhabitants  grow  rye,  some  buck-virheat,  miHet,  peas,  and 
beans,  and  ku-ge  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp.  All  the  ve- 
getables of  Northern  Russia  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens, 
especially  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  qnions,  cucumbers, 
and  pumpkins,  likewise  abundance  of  hops,  and  some 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  pears,  and  plums ;  but  the 
two  last  are  not  so  good  as  the  others.  The  forests  are 
very  productive ;  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  rivers  are 
clothed  with  the  finest  timber,  especially  oak  and  lime  trees. 
The  pine,  the  fir,*  the  beech,  and  the  alder  are  found  in  all 
the  forests.  The  oaks  however  have  been  very  much 
thinned ;  and  the  great  extent  of  the  forests  has  led  to  the 
most  extravagant  waste.  It  was  not  till  1802  that  regula- 
tions were  made  for  the  management  of  the  fbrests  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  ;  but  Hassel,  in  1821,  complains  that  the 
undefined  privileges  of  the  distilleries,  the  potash  manuftic- 
tures,  and  the  glass  and  iron  works,  are  an  obstacle  to  any- 
thing like  system.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  crown  villages  in 
particular,  the  waste  is  frightful,  and  even  in  the  crown 
forests,  from  which  the  admiralty  obtains  the  best  timber  for 
the  navy,  no  care  is  taken  to  make  new  plantations.  Only 
the  Mordwins,  who  have  inherited  from  their  pagan  fore- 
fathers a  religious  reverence  for  fine  lolly  trees,  take  some 
care  of  their  forests.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  better 
system  has  been  since  introduced,  for  Schubert,  in  1836, 
says,  *  no  bounds  have  yet  been  set  to  the  waste  of 
timber.'  The  breeding  of  cattle,  though  Subservient  to 
agriculture,  is  very  carefully  attended  to.  The  best  horses 
of  the  Russian  breed  are  found  in  this  province,  where  the 
government  and  many  private  persons  have  studs.  The 
horned  cattle  are  handsome  and  of  a  large  size.  Sheep  and 
hogs  are  of  the  common  breed.  Some  poultry,  especially 
geese,  abound  ;  bees  also  are  common.  The  principal  fish 
in  the  rivers  are  the  bleak,  the  isinglass  fish,  and  the  ca- 
viare sturgeon,  of  which  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  for  home 
consumption. 

Mant^aeture  and  Trade.— 0(  all  the  governments  of 
Russia,  Moscow  and  Wladimir  not  excepted,  Nischnei-Nov- 
gorod  is  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  the  most  generally 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  vaiious  kinds,  though  the  pro- 
vince has  comparatively  few  manufactories  on  an  extensive 
scale.  But  most  of  the  villages  are  full  of  artisans  and 
little  manufacturers  of  all  descriptions,  who,  without  be- 
longing to  a  manufactory,  yet  make  a  great  abundance  and 
variety  of  articles.  There  are  also  in  the  country  many  who 
carry  on  some  business  on  a  large  scale,  though  it  is  con- 
sidered as  only  a  secondary  employment;  so  that  weaving 
mats,  making  potashes,  spinning  yam,  linen  weaving,  and 
making  earthenware,  are  common  all  over  the  countrv.  The 
few  large  establishments  manufocture  woollen  cloth,  leather 
of  various  kinds,  linen,  Russia  duck,  cordage,  soap,  candles, 
iron,  steel,  and  glass  wares. 

The  exports  of  the  province  consist  of  com,  flour,  hemp, 
flax,  yarp,  coarse  linen,  cordage,  bass  mats,  leather,  carved 
and  turned  wooden  wares,  oak  timber,  potashes,  coaper*& 
work,  iron  wire,  hardware,  glass,  cloth,  boraes,  and  some 
other  trilling  articles,  which  ami^y  suffice  to  counterbalance 
the  imports,  which  are  chiefly  oar  iron,  salt,  brandy,  wine, 
colonial  produce  and  manufactures. 

The  population  of  the  province  is  now  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  inhabitants  consisi,  1,  chiefly  of  Ruaaiana ; 
2,  Tscbuvasehes ;  3,  Mordwins ;  4,  Tscheremessas ;  and  6, 
of  some  Tartttra.  The  Tschuvasches  and  Mordwins  are  pro- 
bably the  original  inhabitants,  but  at  present  both  together 
hardly  amount  to  60,VUO:  they  however  retain  their  pecu- 
liar dialect,  and  in  some  degree  their  antient  customs  and 
manners ;  both  they  and  the  Tscheremeasea  are  of  Finnish 
origin.  The  Ghreek  church  predominates;  and  is  under  the 
bishop  of  Nischnei-Novgorod.  The  Mordwins  and  Tsche- 
remessea  are  most  of  them  baptised,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Tschuvas^es,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  are  at'ill 
neathena.  They  do  not  worship  their  gods  in  temples,  but 
in  consecrated  places  in  the  open  air>  which  they  call  Kere- 
met  or  Irsan»  and  which  are  chiefly  in  groves  and  forests. 


They  have  %  sunreme  god,  whom  they  call  Thor/and  whom, 
aa  well  as  the  inrerior  gSaif  they  worship  as  an  invisible  being ; 
they  offer  sacrifioea  to  him,  beUeve  in  a  state  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  and  have  their  priests  and  con* 
iurora,  whom  they  call  Juma  and  Jomme. 

NISCHNEI-NOVGOROD,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
mentt  is  in  60''  20'  N.  lat.  and  44''  28'  36"  E.  long.,  at  the 
confluenoe  of  the  Oka  and  the  Wolga.  It  consists  of  three 
party*  1.  The  fortress,  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  is  5665 
hei  in  circiunference,  is  surrounded  vrith  a  wall  which  has 
five  square  and  two  round  towers,  several  of  which  are  in 
a  state  of  decay,  and  two  gatea.  In  this  fortress  are  the  two 
cathedrals  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion, the  palaces  of  the  goveroora,  and  some  other  public 
buildings,  and  an  obelisk  of  granite  46  feet  high,  in  honour 
of  Minin  and  Poacharsky.  2.  The  city  itself  is  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  the  Wolga,  which  is  pretty  well 
built  in  the  Russian  fashion :  the  streets  indeed  are  narrow, 
but  thffe  is  it  large  open  market-place  and  a  fine  quay.  3. 
The  suburb,  whicn  twenty  yeara  ago  consisted  entirely  of 
wooden  houses,  but  has  been  since  much  improved. 

This  city  is  the  residence  of  the  military  governors  of 
Pwrm  and  Niaohnei-Novsorod,  of  the  civil  governor  of  the 
latter,  the  see  of  the  bishop,  and  the  aeat  of  the  various 
public  ottces.  The  publio  buildings  and  institutions  are, 
42  churches,  of  whion  30  are  of  stone,  3  convents,  a  semi- 
nary fbr  aoboolmastera,  a  gymnasium,  several  schools,  a 
Bible  Society,  a  very  fine  stone  basaar,  and  2200  booths  or 
stallaof  weed.  The  population  in  1836  was  84,995,  but  the 
domes  and  ateeplea  of  the  numerous  churches  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  much  more  oonsiderable  town.  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  various  manu^tures  of  cordage,  leather, 
coarse  lace,  cloth,  copper  and  iron  articles,  soap,  and  can- 
dles, and  there  are  many  malt-kiln^  breweries,  and  tanne- 
ries. But  the  great  and  annually  increasing  importance 
of  Nischnei-Novgorod  arises  from  its  fair,  of  which,  as  it 
beginA  to  be  much  frequented  by  English  merchants,  we 
shall  give  a  rather  detailed  aooount,  entirely  drawn  from 
Russian  official  statements. 

The  great  annual  fkir  of  this  part  of  Russia  was  established 
by  the  Gear  Alexia  Michailovitsoh  in  1648,  at  Makarieff,  at 
which  time  ita  duration  was  limited  to  five  days.  New  regu- 
lations were  promulgated  in  1679,  1680, 1681,  and  1691,  by 
the  last  of  which  every  fecility  was  granted  to  foreigners.  In 
1750  the  fiiir  had  become  so  censifferable,  that  the  govern- 
ment built  a  vast  bazaar  of  wood,  containing  800  shops ; 
but  the  quantity  of  goods  brought  hott  Europe  and  Asia 
increased  every  year  in  suoh  a  degree,  that  the  old  baaaar 
could  not  contain  half  of  them,  and  in  1809  the  emperor 
Alexander  ordered  a  new  building  to  be  erected,  which 
contained  1400  shops.  But  even  this  bazaar  was  soon  in- 
sufficient, and  a  great  portion  of  the  goods  were  placed 
under  sheds,  the  number  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease ever^  year,  till  they  at  length  amounted  to  1800,  the 
rent  of  which  and  that  of  the  shops  in  the  bazaar  produced 
annually  120,000  rubles. 

The  government  had  devoted  a  sum  of  600,000  rubles  to 
the  erection  of  this  building,  which  was  scarcely  completed 
when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  fire  on  the  18th 
August,  1816.  The  emperor  Alexander  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  erection  of  a  more  solid  and  secure  edifice : 
at  the  same  time  it  was  thought  desirable  to  remove  the 
fair  to  some  other  place  which  should  afford  the  merchants 
greater  facilities  of  communication,  and  for  unloading  and 
loading  boats,  than  Makarieff.  The  choice  happily  fell  on 
Nischnei-Novgorod,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  that  immense 
system  of  inland  navigation  which  covers  Russia  as  with  a 
net,  and  affords  a  communication  from  this  point  with  the 
two  capitals,  with  the  White  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
the  Caapian.  A  kind  of  peninsula  opposite  the  city,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oka,  formed  by  that  river  on  the  south,  the 
Wolga  on  the  east,  and  lake  Mestcherskoe,  which  has  a 
communication  with  the  Wolga  a  little  farther  to  the  north, 
was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  new  bazaar.  It  was  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  raise  the  ground,  which  was  inundated 
every  spring  by  the  Wolga:   to  procure  earth  fbr  this 

Eurpose,  and  likewise  to  ibcilitate  the  movement  of  the 
oats,  a  broad  canal,  in  the  form  of  a  horse^shoe,  was  dug, 
the  two  extremities  of  which  join  the  Oka,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  comnranicatea  by  means  of  lake  Mestcherskoe 
with  the  Wolga. 

On  the  plateau  enclosed  by  this  canal  there  is  now  a 
whole  town  of  stone  magazines,  built  in  the  form  of  a  large 
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oblong  parallelogram,  surrounded  with  shops,  before  an 
edifice  adorned  with  three  rows  of  columns,  which  is  the 
hotel  of  tUe  governor,  in  which  the  local  authorities  reside 
during  the  fair.  Forty-eight  blocks  of  buildings,  separated 
by  streets  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  extend 
behind  this  parallelogram.  The  number  of  the  shops  is 
about  2524,  and  over  each  there  is  a  small  apartment,  in 
which  the  merchant  may  reside.  All  these  buildings  are 
roofed  with  iron,  and  the  coverings  of  the  open  galleries 
which  run  along  all  the  facades  are  likewise  of  iron,  and 
supported  by  eight  thousand  elegant  cast-iron  pillars.  A 
very  broad  street,  passing  through  the  centre  of  this  com- 
mercial town,  terminates  in  a  church  built  in  a  noble  and 
rich  style.  A  little  before  the  church,  in  two  transverse 
ranges  on  the  right  and  left,  are  the  Chinese  shops,  the 
fantastic  architecture  of  which,  their  tumed-up  roofs,  sur- 
mounted with  flags  and  long  streamers  which  are  moved 
by  every  breath  of  nir.  give  a  variety  to  the  appearance  of 
these  immense  edifices.  On  the  same  line,  beyond  the 
eanal,  there  is  on  the  west  an  Armenian  church,  and  on  the 
east  a  moftoue.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
canal  round  the  above-mentioned  mosque  is  occupied  by  a 
great  number  of  wooden  booths,  in  which  are  deposited 
goods  less  liable  to  spoil,  such  as  iron,  leather,  cordage,  &c 
There  too  are  the  theatre  and  the  numerous  tents  of  the 
Tartar  restaurateurs.  An  island  in  the  Oka,  between  the 
town  and  the  fair,  is  covered  with  similar  booths. 

All  tnis  vast,  regular,  and  handsome  town  of  warehouses, 
the  erection  of  which  cost  eleven  millions  of  rubles,  presents 
for  ten  months  in  the  year  the  silence  of  a  desert;  but 
scarcely  is  the  flag  announcing  the  commencement  of  the  fair 
hoisted  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  all  the  streets  and  ware- 
houses are  filled  with  a  countless  multitude  who  have  flocked 
hither  from  the  two  Russian  capitals,  trom  all  our  manufac- 
turing towns,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian, 
from  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokand,  and  Taschkend,  from  Asia 
Minor,  fVom  the  mountains  of  Turktstan  and  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and,  of  late  years,  firom  different  parts  of  Western 
Burope.  All  these  magazines  and  booths  are  filled  with 
the  produce  of  the  most  diverse  countries,  and  thousands  of 
boats  are  employed  in  landing  the  goods,  or  in  taking  them 
on  board  to  convey  them  to  the  seas  which  wash  the  north- 
em  and  southern  shores  of  the  empire.  Other  goods,  such 
as  wooden  wares,  are  piled  up  even  in  the  open  country,  and 
farther  on  are  long  lines  of  carts  with  their  horses,  which 
serve  both  as  magasines,  and  lodgings  for  the  country- 
people. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
business  done  at  the  fair  firom  1830  to  1837  inclusive  :— 


Yean. 

1830 
1831 
1832 
1S33 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Vatne  of  Goods 
for  sulc. 
Ruble*. 
106,107,990 
129.407.700 
138,207,618 
146,13^.681 
140,474,355 
142.591,640 
148,955,595 
146.638,181 


ValneofOooda 

told. 

.  Rublei. 

91,281.946 

98.229.925 

116,158,508 

117,210.676 

107.693,395 

116,965,740 

126,514,046 

125.567,881 


No.  of 
Waivhonsec 
and  Booths  let 

3711} 

3525 

3643 

38931 

3868} 

39611 

4149 

4141) 


Total  of 
Rents. 
Rubles. 
422,876 
401,060 
408,807 
429,528 
421.308 
,428,402 
441,877 
450,981 


Though  the  crisis  which  was  felt  in  all  the  commercial 
cities  of  Europe  had  some  effect  on  the  fair  in  1837,  the 
result  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1836,  and  with  respect  to 
Russian  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  brought  to 
the  fair,  the  quantity  was  greater  than  ever.  The  value  of 
Russian  manufacturers  exposed  to  sale  and  sold  was  as 
follows:— 


Cotton  manufacture 

Woollen       do. 

Hemp  and  flax  do.  • 

Silks 

Furs 

Leather  and  leather  ma- 

nu&ctures 
Produce  of  the  mines  and 

founderies,  iron,  co'p- 

per,  and  metal  goods 
Porcelain,   earthenware, 

mirrors,  and  glass 


Exposed  to  Sale. 

SoM. 

Rubles. 

Rubles. 

27,742,570 

22,234,570 

11,008,600 

8.921,600 

4,906,250 

3,981,250 

9,316,200 

6,744,200 

7,496,080 

6,021,080 

2,224,360 

1,688,360 

21,127,700 

18,645,700 

1,230,600 

985,600 

Dried  fish,  caviare,  train 

oil,  and  isinglass  . 
Corn  and  flour 
Russian   wines        \ 
Brandy,  mead,  8cc  ) 
Refined  sugars  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  Arch- 
angel 
Miscellaneous  goods,— 
such  as  potashes,  soap, 
tobacco,    paper,   fea- 
thers,  hogs'  bristles, 
horses'  tails,  &c.  . 


Exposed  to  Sato. 
Rubles. 

2,756,952 
3,428,965 


Sold. 
Rnblas. 

2,471,962 
2,776,965 


1,903,389  1,629,389 


3,532,500  ' 


7,420,412  . 


10,095,912 


ToUl  of  Russian  goods     104,094,578         86.185,778 
Articles  imported  from  Western  Europe  in  1837  :— 

Sold. 
Rubies. 


Coffee 

Indigo 

Cochineal    • 

Other  drugs  8c 
foreign  wines 

Woollen  manu- 
factures  • 

Cotton    manu- 
factures  . 

Silks 

Manuftictures  of 
hemp  &  flax 


Exposed  to  S«le. 
lbs  EngUth. 
273,600 
263,600 


Rubles. 
554,625 
2,278,500 
819,000 

7,070,802 

1,387,500 

2,433,400 
2,106,700 

240,400 


8,957,927 


1,098,500 

1,981,70(f 
1,491,400 

199,900 


Total  foreign  merchandise     16,890,927       13,729,427 

Of  Asiatic  produce  the  most  important  article  is  tea,  im- 
ported from  China  by  way  of  Kiachta:  37,000  chests  C5700 

more  than  in-  1836)  of  diflTcrent  qualities         

offered  for  sale  this  year  were  valued  at 
To  which  must  be  added  5000  chests  of 

tea  pressed  into  tablets 
Other  Chinese  goods,  such  as  silks,  cot- 
tons, &c.,   the  value  of  which  de- 
creases every  year,  while  the  exporta- 
tion of  Russian  manufacture  to  China 
increases  in  the  same  proportion 
Merchandise    of   Bokhara:  —  cotton, 
200,000  lbs.,  spun  cotton.  1.440.000 
lbs.,  cotton  manufttcture.callcd  bakhta, 
115.000  pieces,  furs,  &c. 
Goods  brought  by  the  Armenians,  Per- 
sians, Georgians,  &c.,  viz.  raw  silk, 
40,B80  lbs.,  cottons,  furs 


Rubles. 
17,399,500 

560,000 


32,500 


4,884,800 


2,786,376 


Total  of  Asiatic  goods  offered  for  sale,  and 

all  sold     .  .  •■  .       25,652,676 

Total  value  of  all  the  goods  exposed  for  sale     1 46 ,  638 ,181 
Total  value  of  goods  sold  .  .     125,567,881 

Besides    horses   and  cattle    sold    during  the  fair,  about 
700,000  rubles. 

The  fair  of  1838  was  still  more  advantageous,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  several  descriptions  of  Russian 
goods. 


Russian  goods 

Western  Europe  and  Colonial 

A^tio     . 


Exposed  for 

Sale. 

Rubles. 

115,682,500 

17,310,000 

23,200,000 


Value  of 
Goods  eoWI. 

Rubtea. 
92,600,530 
13,434,950 
23,200,000 


Total      .  .  156.192,500     129,235,480 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  receipts  of  the  innkeep- 
ers and  restaurateurs,  both  Russian  and  Tartar,  750,000 
rubles;  the  theatre,  50,000;  public  baths,  25,000;  horses 
and  cattle  sold  during  the  fair.  870,000;  and  many  other 
articles  of  less  importance.  The  number  of  shops  and  booths 
let  was  4533|,  and  the  rent  471,178  rubles. 

The  number  of  strangers  attending  this  fair  is  estimated 
at  no  less  than  300.000.  (Extracted  from  the  following 
Russian  journals*:— jotima/  qf  the  Department  qf  the  Inr 
terior;  Journal  qf  Manufactures  ;  Cornmerdal  Gazette,) 

The  other  principal  towns  in  this  government  are — Arsa- 
mas,  8500  inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  leather, 
silver,  iron,  and  soap,  and  considerable  trade  in  linen,  sail- 
cloth, and  shoes;  Pod^hinskiy  5500  inhabiunts,  with  aniiD* 
Digitized  by  V^OOQlt! 
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perial  stud ;  Pawletio-Seloon  the  Oka,  6600  inhabitants ;  Lis- 
kowa  on  the  Wolga,  4300  inhabitants;  Muraschkina,  7000 
inhabitants;  and  several  other  thriving  towns. 

(Hassel,  Handhuch^  vol.  xi. ;  Stein's  Handbuch,  by  Hor- 
schelmann,  vol.  i.;  Cannabich's  Lehrbuch;  Schubert, 
Handbuch^ 

NISHAPOUR.    [Pkrsia] 

NISI  PRIUS.  This  phrase  in  English  law  is  derived 
from  an  antient  writ  continued  in  practice  to  the  present 
day,  in  which  the  words  occur.  Previously  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  trials  by  assizes  or  juries  could  only  take  place 
m  the  curia  regis  wherever  the  king  happened  to  be  resi- 
dent, or  before  the  justices  in  eyre  on  their  septennial 
circuits  through  the  several  counties  of  England.  But  by 
the  slat.  13  Edw.  I.,  cap.  30  (forming  a  part  of  that  series 
of  laws  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2), 
the  judges  were  directed  to  take  certain  assizes,  and  also  to 
try  certain  inquests,  by  juries  in  every  county  not  oftener 
than  three  times  in  every  year;  but  the  statute  required 
that  the  day  and  place  in  the  county  in  which  an  issue  was  to 
be  tried  by  the  judges  should  be  mentioned  in  the  judicial 
writ  which  assembled  the  jury.  Instead  therefore  of  the 
old  form  of  the  Venire  facias,  or  writ  for  summonmp  the 
jury,  which  commanded  the  sheriff  to  bring  them  to  West- 
niinster  to  try  the  particular  cause  in  which  issue  had  been 
joined,  the  writ  contained  a  clause  of  Nisi  Prius,  thus: — 
*  We  command  you  that  you  cause  to  come  before  our 
justices  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  twelve 
lawful  men,  who,  &c.,  unless  before  (nisi  prius)  that  day. 
A.B.  and  CD.,  our  justices  assigned  for  that  purpose,  shall 
come  to  your  county  to  take  the  assizes  there.*  It  is 
always  so  arranged  therefore  that  the  day  for  the  return 
of  the  jury  at  Westminster  shall  be  more  distant  than 
the  day  for  taking  the  assizes  in  the  county  according  to 
the  statute;  and  consequently  the  reservation  or  excep- 
tion in  the  writ  invariably  takes  effect  by  the  justices  of 
assize  coming  into  the  county  and  trying  the  cause  before 
the  sheriff  can  obey  the  writ  by  returning  the  jury  to 
Westminster.  [Assize.]  Frojn  this  clause  in  the  writ 
nrescribed  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2,  the  phrase 
Nisi  Prius  came  to  be  adopted  as  a  general  term  descriptive 
of  the  larse  class  of  judicial  business  which  is  transacted 
before  judges  of  tlie  superior  courts  at  the  several  assizes 
throughout  the  country.  Thus  the  judges  of  assize  are 
called  judges  of  Nisi  Prius ;  when  sitting  alone  to  try  causes, 
they  are  said  to  be  silting  at  Nisi  Prius ;  and  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  various  matters  which  arise  before  them  is,  some- 
what indefinitely,  called  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius.  It  is  com- 
monly but  erroneously  stated  in  our  text-books  that  the 
judges  on  their  circuits  act  under  a  commission  of  Nisi  Prius. 
This  is  a  common  error,  derived  however  from  high  autho- 
rity, as  it  is  80  stated  by  Bacon  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  use  of 
the  Law ;'  but  in  truth  there  is  no  such  commission  known  to 
our  law,  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius  being 
incidentally  annexed  to  the  commissions  of  assize  in  the 
manner  above  stated.  In  Middlesex  the  judges  are  em- 
powered to  sit  at  Nisi  Prius  by  the  statute  18  Eliz.,  c.l2 ;  and 
the  practice  is  regulated  by  several  subsequent  statutes.  In 
London  they  sit  at  Nisi  Priusby  virtue  of  immemorial  usage, 
probably  continued  with  occasional  variations  from  very 
early  times,  when  the  king  or  his  chief  justiciary  distributed 
justice  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence. 

NI'SIBIS.    [Mesopotamia.] 

NISMES.    [NtMBs.] 

NITH.  NITHSDALE.    [Dumfriesshire.] 

NITHARD,  bom  a.d.  790,  was  son  of  Aneilbertus,  and 
of  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charlemagne.  He  lived  at  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  grandson  of  that  prince,  fought  in  his 
service,  and  died  of  wounds  received  in  it,  about  759.  Ni- 
thard  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the  wars  between  Charles 
the  Bald  and  his  brothers,  which  is  inserted  in  Duchesne's 
collection  *  Historice  Francorum  Scriptores.*  In  his  history 
Nilhard  gives  the  text  of  the  treaty  between  Charles  the 
Bald  and  his  brother  Louis  the  Crermanic,  which  was  sworn 
to  by  them  at  Strasburg,  and  is  dated  on  the  1 6th  kalends 
of  March,  a.d.  842.  This  treaty  was  written  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Romance  languages,  and  is  the  oldest  existing 
monument  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  often  quoted  as  an 
interesting  document  for  the  history  of  the  modern  languages 
which  were  formed  in  Western  and  Southern  Europe  after 
tlie  fall  of  the  Roman  empire:  the  Romance  text  begins 
thus : — *  Pro  Deo  amur,  et  pro  Christian  poplo  et  noatro 
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oommun  salvament,  disi  di  avant.  in  quant  Dcus  savii 
et  podir  me  dunat,  si  salvarai,  io  eist  meon  fradrc  Karlo, 
&c. 

NITRATES.    [Nitric  Acid.] 

NITRE  (Saltpetre).    [Potassium.] 

NITRIC  ACID,  a  substance  of  great  importance  and 
utility  in  scientific  chemistry  and  in  most  chemical  arts.  It 
was  formerly  called  spirit  of  nitre,  or  Glauber's  spirit  of 
nitre;  and  when  much  diluted  with  water,  it  is  called  aqua- 
fortis. This  acid  exists  largely  in  nature,  and  principally  in 
combination  with  potash  and  with  soda,  forming  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  nitre,  which  exists  in  the  East  Indies,  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  is  found  in  South  America :  from  these 
countries  immense  quantities  of  these  salts  arc  imported  for 
numerous  uses. 

Nitric  acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  azote,  in  propor- 
tions presently  to  be  slated;  but  it  is  here  to  be  observed 
that  it  never  is  met  with  except  in  combination  with  a  base, 
nor  can  it  be  artificially  obtained  except  in  combination 
with  water  or  a  base  constituting  a  salt  called  a  nitratr. 
Dr.  Priestley  first  showed  that  when  the  electric  spark  was 
passed  through  confined  portions  of  atmospheric  air.  an 
acid  was  generated,  and  that  it  was  the  nitric  acid  which 
was  so  produced  was  proved  by  Mr.  Cavendish. 

The  method  by  which  nitric  acid  is  obtained  is  that  of 
heating,  either  in  an  iron,  earthern,  or  glass  retort,  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potash  ;  owing  to 
the  greater  affinity  existing  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
potash  than  between  the  nitric  acid  and  potash,  sulphate  of 
potash  is  formed,  which  remains  in  tho  retort,  while  the 
nitric  acid  separated  from  the  potash  is  vaporised,  and  con- 
densed in  the  receiver  with  the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

For  manufacturing  purposes,  in  which  extreme  purity  is 
not  so  important,  iron  stills  are  generally  used,  and  about  an 
equivalent  of  acid  and  nitre  are  employed,  with  some  water. 
But  when  pure  acid  is  required,  glass  retorts  are  used,  and 
two  equivalents  of  acid  are  used  to  one  equivalent  of  nitre ; 
by  this  operation  bisulphate  of  potash  is  obtained,  which 
remains  in  the  retort,  whilst  sesqui-hydrated  nitric  acid, 
which  is  the  strongest  procurable,  is  condensed  in  the 
receiver. 

The  properties  of  nitric  acid  are,  that  when  pure  it  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  but  is  usually  yellowish,  owing  to  a  small 
unimportant  admixture  of  nitrous  acid,  which  does  not 
anywise  affect  the  use  of  it,  and  may  be  expelled  by  heat. 
Its  smell  is  very  strong  and  disagreeable,  and  it  emits 
white  fumes.  It  is  so  acrid  that  it  cannot  be  safely  tasted 
without  being  much  diluted,  and  is  even  then  very  sour.  In 
its  concentrated  state  it  stains  the  skin  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  eventually  it  is  destroyed  and  peels  off. 

It  acts  strongly  upon  most  metals;  few  of  them  however 
are  dissolved  or  acted  upon  by  it,  unless  it  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  in  general  nitric  oxide  gas  is  evolved,  which, 
on  coming  into  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  nitrous 
acid  vapour ;  hence  the  red  colour  observed  when  metals  are 
dissolved  in  this  acid. 

The  density  of  the  strongest  acid  is  1*5 ;  when  mixed 
with  water  it  gives  out  considerable  heat;  it  acts  strongly 
on  vegetable  blue  colours,  and  decomposes  alkaline  and 
metallic  carbonates  with  effervescence  if  previously  diluted. 
When  colourless  nitric  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition  ;  and  owing  to  the 
formation  of  nitrous  acid,  it  is  rendered  either  pale  or  deep 
orange,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays. 

Nitric  acid,  as  it  exists  in  nitrate  of  potash  and  other  an- 
hydrous  nitrates,  is  composed  of— 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygen       •     40 
One  equivalent  of  azote  .     14 

Equivalent         .     54 
But  no  gaseous  nor  any  liquid  or  solid  com)K)und  of  these 

f>roportfons  of  these  elements  is  obtainable ;  and  the  strongest 
iquid  acid  which  has  hitherto  been  procured,  and  which  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*5,  consists  of— 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  water     .     13'  5 
One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid      .         .     54* 

Eauivalent  .     67 '5 

It  has  already  been  observea  that  nitric  acid  is  used  for 
numerous  purposes;  such  as  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  preparing  various  metallic  and  saline  solutions  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  and  the  use  of  tho  dyer  and  calico-printer  ^ 
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in  scientific  chemical  researches  it  is  most  extensively  era- 
ployed;  its  saline  compounds  are  termed  nitrates.  For  an 
account  of  these  we  refer  to  the  particular  alkalis,  earths, 
and  metallic  oxides,  under  their  several  heads. 

NITRIC  ACID,— Medical  Properties  of.  This  acid  in 
a  concentrated  form  acts  as  a  violent  corrosive  poison,  and  is 
therefore  never  used  in  an  undiluted  state  for  internal  ad- 
ministration, hut  it  is  sometimes  applied  externally,  when  the 
object  is  to  effect  the  speedy  destruction  of  any  part.  Nitric 
acid  however,  from  its  frequent  employment  in  the  arts,  is 
often  the  cause  of  accidental,  rarely  of  intentional,  poison- 
ing, and  it  surpasses  all  the  other  mineral  acids  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  action,  and  in  the  consequent  necessity  for 
prompt  and  judicious  treatment.  It  may  be  determined  to 
have  been  the  poisoning  agent  by  its  causing  the  parts  which 
it  has  touched  to  be  at  first  white,  but  soon  after  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  which  cannot  be  removed,  like  the  stain  of  iodine, 
by  adding  caustic  potass,  but  on  the  contrary  becomes 
orange  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  soap.  (Pereira.) 
When  it  has  been  taken  internally,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  also  peels  off  in  a  state  resembling  parch- 
ment. The  most  appropriate  antidotes  are  such  substances 
as  combine  with  and  neutrdize  the  acid :  chalk  or  magnesia, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water— or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand, 
the  plaster  of  the  apartment,  bruised  down  and  drank— will 
answer  best.  *  While  these  are  preparing,  the  acid  should 
be  diluted  by  the  free  use  of  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  ole- 
aginous matter  being  preferred.  The  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis  are  by  no  means  eligible  antidotes,  as  the  resulting 
compounds  themselves  possess  corrosive  properties.*  (Chris- 
tison.)  A  solution  of  soap  may  be  administered,  though  some 
object  to  it  from  the  presence  of  the  alkali  in  it,  but  appa- 
rently without  sufficient  ground.  If  recovery  should  take 
place,  the  individual  long  suffers  from  indigestion,  and  is 
almost  always  constipated. 

In  an  undiluted  form,  nitric  acid  is  a  most  valuable  ap- 
plication to  sloughing  phagedenic  ulcers ;  also  for  destroying 
warts,  or  causing  vesication  over  the  stomach  in  Asiatic 
cholera,  or  for  dropping  into  a  carious  tooth  to  relieve  tooth- 
ache.    For  all  other  purposes  it  is  very  largely  diluted. 

In  its  action  on  the  system  it  differs  from  other  acids,  in 
asrauch  as  it  does  not  produce  the  cooling  and  thirst-allay- 
ing effect  which  they  do,  but  on  the  contrary  causes  a 
feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  with  thirst  and  increase 
of  appetite.  The  use  of  it  continued  for  some  time  gives 
rise  to  general  effects ;  an  excitement  is  felt  through  the 
whole  system;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  the  exhalation 
great ;  and  an  increased  secretion  from  the  saUvary  glands, 
mucous  membranes,  the  liver,  and  kidneys  is  manifest. 
Perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  agent  however  at  last  pro- 
duces many  bad  consequences;  and  in  persons  much  dis- 
posed to  bleedinf]^  from  the  lungs,  it  almost  invariably 
causes  such  bleeding  to  occur,  as  well  as  heat  in  the  chest 
and  obstinate  cough.  Very  largely  diluted,  it  fVimishes 
one  of  the  best  drinks  in  fevers  accompanied  with  great 
prostration  of  strength. 

It  is  also  a  very  excellent  tonic  in  many  cases,  and 
seems  to  form  the  best  substitute  for  the  bile  where  that 
secretion  is  scanty.  That  it  greatly  augments  the  secretion 
of  bile»  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  abundantly  proves. 
Hence  it  differs  from  almost  all  other  tonics  in  not  causing 
constipation,  but  rather  the  contrary.  In  calculous  diseases 
of  the  phosphatic  diathesis  it  has  been  used  with  great 
benefit ;  and  also,  very  largely  diluted,  it  has  been  injected 
into  the  bladder  as  a  direct  solvent.  [Lithonthryptics] 
In  the  treatment  of  scrofula  it  is  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
but  its  use  must  be  every  now  and  then  suspended,  owing 
to  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  stomach. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  mercury  in  some 
cases,  especially  as  it  promotes  the  secretion  of  saliva.  It 
ought  never  to  be  given  at  the  same  time  as  mercury,  nor 
even  soon  after  a  dose  of  any  mercurial  preparation,  since 
a  poisonous  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  formed  in  the 
stomach.  Lastly,  nitric  acid  increases  the  efficacy  of  many 
other  medicines,  such  as  ammouiacum,  cusparia,  and  opium. 

Nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  vapour  was  formerly  employed 
as  a  disinfecting  agent,  but  it  is  now  almost  disused.  The 
vapour  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  the  inhalation  is  very 
deleterious. 

Nitric  acid  in  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid,  added 
to  a  large  quantity  of  water,  has  been  used  as  a  bath  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  in  India,  but  it 
does  not  seem  entitled  to  much  credit. 


NITRIC  OXIDE,  the  nitrous  mr  of  Priestley,  smce  also 
termed  deuioxide  of  azote,  deutoxide  or  binozide  qf  nitrogen, 
&c.  Although  this  gaseous  body  had  been  obtained  by 
Hales,  yet  it  is  to  Dr.  Priestley  that  we  owe  the  first  distinct 
account  of  the  method  of  procuring  it  and  a  description  of 
its  properties. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  when  certain  metals 
are  put  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  they  are  dissolved.  During 
their  solution,  owing  to  the  partial  decomposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  nitric  acid  and  the  absorption  of  its  oxygen 
by  the  metal,  a  gaseous  body  is  plentifully  formed  and 
evolved,  which  has  the  following  properties : — it  is  gaseous, 
or  permanently  elastic,  not  having  been  hitherto  condensed 
into  a  liquid  by  any  degree  of  cold  or  pressure  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected.  It  is  colourless,  and  probably  tasteless 
and  inodorous ;  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  inhale  it,  it 
excites  violent  spasm  of  the  glottis  by  meeting  and  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  converts  it  into 
nitrous  acid  gas,  a  very  different  compound.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  ab^ut  1*040 ;  1 00  cubic  inches  weighing  rather 
more  than  32  grains.  Water  at  60°  dissolves  about  II  per 
cent.  It  has  no  action  on  litmus  paper,  nor  does  it  in  any 
way  exhibit  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  but  as  already  noticed, 
nitrous  acid  is  formed  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact 
with  oxygen,  and  then  it  reddens  litmus  paper;  this 
property  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  gases  whatever, 
and  renders  it  a  test  of  the  presence  of  unoombined  oxy- 
gen :  this  is  the  gas  first  employed  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  his 
admirable  eudiometrical  researches.  It  supports  combus- 
tion in  some  cases ;  thus  charcoal  and  phosphorus  immersed 
into  it  when  they  are  in  vivid  combustion,  bum  splendidly 
in  it,  but  a  candle  and  burning  sulphur  are  extinguished.  It 
is  probably  decomposed  when  passed  through  red-hot  tubes ; 
and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  succession  of  electric 
sparks.  It  is  also  decomposed  when  exposed  to  zinc  or  iron, 
which  take  awav  half  the  oxygen  and  convert  it  into  nitrous 
oxide.  It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron ; 
the  solution  has  a  deep  green  or  brownish  colour,  and  has 
been  used  in  eudiometry  tp  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures ;  but  it-is  questionable  whether 
it  can  be  advantageously  so  employed. 

It  b  oomposed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen        .     1 6 
One  equivalent  of  azote  .     14 

Equivalent  .     30 

or,  by  volume,  of— 

Fifty  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  =  17*20  grains 
Fifty  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas     =  15'05      „ 

32*25  grains. 

As  then  100  cubic  inches  weigh  32*25  grains,  its  specifle 
gravity  must  be  1*040. 

NITRITE.    [Nitrous  Acid.] 

NITROBENZIDE.  When  benzin  is  added  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time  to  concentrated  hot  nitric  acid,  action 
takes  place,  and  the  resulting  compound  remains  dissolved 
while  the  liquid  retains  its  heat,  but  on  cooling  a  portion  of 
it  separates  and  floats  on  its  surface ;  this  substance,  when 
removed,  distilled,  and  washed  with  water,  is  nitrobemiide, 
and  possesses  the  following  properties  :— 

It  is  liquid,  has  a  hght  yellow  colour,  a  very  sweet  taste, 
and  a  peculiar  odour,  intermediate  between  that  of  oil  of  cin- 
namon and  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
)*209  ;  it  boils  at  415°,  and  condenses  without  having  suf- 
fered any  alteration ;  it  becomes  solid  and  assumes  the  form 
of  acicular  crystals  at  about  38°.  When  heated  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  both  are  decomposed,  and  sulphurous 
acid  is  evolved.  In  a  liquid  state  neither  chlorine  nor  bro- 
mine has  any  action  upon  it;  but  when  chlorine  is  passed 
with  it  through  a  red-hot  tube,  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed. 
When  heated  with  potassium,  it  detonates;  but  potash  in 
solution  has  httle  action  upon  it  Ammonia  does  not  produce 
any  change  in  it.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  was 
found  byMitscherlich,  who  discovered  this  compound,  to  be 
from  4*40  to  4*35 ;  and,  according  to  him,  it  is  composed  of— - 
Hydrogen        .         .  4*06 

Carbon  .         ,         .         58*54 
Oxygen  .         .        26*02 

Azote     .         .         .         11*38 


100*  J 
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NITROHEMATIC  ACID.  This  acid  was  discovered  by 
Wohler.  Its  name  is  derived  from  heema  (alfAa),  blood,  in 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  its  salts.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing 
carbacotio  or  nitropicric  acid  with  protosulphate  of  iron  and 
digesting  the  mixture  with  hydrate  of  barytes  and  water. 
The  protoxide  of  iron,  separated,  becomes  peroxide  at  the 
expnense  of  the  nitropicric  acid,  and  a  new  acid  is  formed, 
which  is  the  nitrohematic  acid ;  it  is  separated  by  a  tedious 
process  from  the  barytes  with  which  it  combinos  as  it  is  formed, 
and  then  has  the  following  properties  • — 

It  has  the  form  of  small  brown  crystalline  grains,  and 
scarcely  any  taste;  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  it 
begins  to  li(^uefy  and  afterwards  detonates  without  the 
evolution  of  light,  but  with  the  formation  of  cyanide  of  am- 
monia and  the  deposition  of  carbon,  which  burns  without 
leaving  any  residue.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  is  yellow ;  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

With  bases  it  forms  peculiar  salts,  the  solutions  of  which 
are  of  a  deep  blood  red  colour ;  but  when  dry,  they  are  of  a 
deep  brown  with  a  tint  of  green  and  a  semimetalUo  lustre ; 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  of  this  acid  have  a  bitter  taste, 
and  when  heated  they  detonate  like  gunpowder.  The 
nitrohematate  of  ammonia  has  rather  a  crystalline  appear- 
ance, and  when  heated  it  detonates  with  the  evolution  of 
light,  and  the  formation  of  much  cyanide  of  ammonia. 
This  acid  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

NITROLEUCIC  ACID,  a  compound  prepared  by 
Braconnot,  by  heating  leucin  [Lbucin]  with  nitric  acid. 
To  obtain  it,  the  leucin  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat:  slight  effervescence  occurs  during 
the  operation,  but  without  the  formation  of  red  vapour. 
By  evaporation  the  liquid  becomes  a  mass  of  white  slender 
crystals,  which  are  to  be  pressed  between  pieces  of  filter- 
ing paper  m  order  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  they  are  then  purified  by  solution  in  water  and  recrys- 
tallization. 

This  acid  has  a  sour  taste,  but  not  strongly  bo.  With 
bases  it  forms  pecuUar  salts,  of  which  only  two  have  been 
described,  namely  the  nitroleucate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia ; 
these  are  both  crystallizable,  and,  unlike  the  nitrates  of 
these  bases,  they  do  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  they  detonate  when  heated.  Nitroleucic  acid  has 
not  been  analyzed. 

NTTROMURIATIC  ACID.    [Chlorine.] 

NITRONAPHTHALASE,  a  substance  formed  by  M. 
Laurent  in  1 835.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  naphthalin 
in  nitric  acid ;  this  suffers  decomposition,  and  an  oily  sub- 
stance collects  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  afterwards 
becomes  solid  and  crystalline;  from  this  the  nitronaphthalase 
is  separated  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystalliza- 
tion ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  square  prism  terminated  by  acute 
pyramids ;  its  colour  is  sulphur  yellow  ;  it  melts  at  about 
1 10**.  It  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition,  and  the 
vapour,  on  condensing,  crystallizes.  It  is  neutral,  and  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  alcohol  and  tether  readily  dissolve  it.  By 
chlorine  it  is  decomposed,  and  chloronaphthalase  is  formed ; 
bromine  has  a  similar  action,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  iodine. 
Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  effect  upon  it ;  in  sulphuric  acid 
it  dissolves,  and  is  precipitated  from  it  by  water  unchanged ; 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitronaphthalase.  A  solution  of 
potash  in  water,  even  when  boiling,  produces  little  effect 
upon  it,  but  it  becomes  red  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  which  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  changes  to  green 
or  bluish  green. 

According  to  M.  Laurent,  nitronaphthalase  consists  of 
Seven  equivalents  of  hydrogen      .         .       7 
Twenty  equivalents  of  carbon        •         ,120 
Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  .         •     32 

One  equivalent  of  azote         .         .         .14 

Equivalent  .         .         .173 

It  appears  that  during  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the 
naphtnaiin  the  acid  loses  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  the 
naphthalin  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  which  form  water, 
and  the  remaining  elements  of  these  compounds  constitute 
nitronaphthalase. 

NITRON APHTHALESE  was,  like  the  preceding,  de- 
scribed by  M.Laurent.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  nitronaph- 
thalase ror  a  long  time  in  nitric  acid;  it  has  the  form 
of  minute  acicular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  aether,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol ;  it  be- 
comes liquid  at  365°.  Hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  has  no 
effect  upon  it,  but  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dis- 


solves it,  and  on  cooling  the  nitronaphthalese  crystallizes, 
and  the  solution  is  also  decomposed  by  water.     It  is  but 
slightly  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  potash  even  when 
heated ;  a  little  ammonia  is  however  evolved. 
By  analysis  it  yielded 


Six  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Twenty  equivalents  of  carbon 
Eight  equivalents  of  oxygen 
Two  equivalents  of  azote     . 


6 

120 

64 

28 


Equivalent        .         .         .218 

In  the  formation  of  nitronaphthalese  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  nitronaphthalase,  it  appears  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid  removes  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  from  it,  and 
yields  it  one  equivalent  of  azote. 

NITROPICRIC  ACID.    [Carbaeotic  Acid.] 

NITROSACCHARIC  ACID.  When  glue  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter  is  formed, 
which  is  called  sugar  of  gelatin  ;  and  when  this  is  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  no  effervescence  occurs,  but  combination  is 
effected  between  the  acid  and  the  sugar,  and  the  compound 
crystallizes  on  cooling.  When  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  has 
been  separated  by  draining,  and  the  nitrosaccharic  acid 
purified  by  solution. in  and  crystallization  from  water,  it  has 
the  following  properties: — it  has  the  form  of  rather  flat 
prisms,  which  are  colourless,  transparent,  and  striated.  It  has 
a  sour  taste,  and  a  sweetish  one  also.  It  is  very  soluble  iti 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  even  when  boiling.  When  it  is 
heated  it  swells,  decomposes,  and  yields  a  penetrating  vapour. 
It  forms  peculiar  salts,  which  detonate  vividly  when  ihuy 
are  heated.  Nitrosaccharate  of  potash,  whether  tlie  acid  is 
in  excess  or  otherwise,  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are 
totally  different  from  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  though 
its  taste  is  somewhat  similar,  but  accompanied  with  a 
httle  sweetness.  Nitrosaccharate  of  lime  yields  fine  aci- 
cular crystals,  which  do  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  air, 
are  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  fuse  when  heated  in  their 
water  of  crystallization,  and  afterwards  detonate.  Nitro- 
saccharate of  magnesia  is  deliquescent.  Zinc  and  iron 
dissolve  in  this  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
deliquescent  salts  are  formed.  Nitrosaccharate  of  copper 
crystallizes  and  does  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  with 
oxide  of  lead  a  salt  is  formed,  which  dries  into  a  mass  re- 
sembling gum ;  it  does  not  become  moist  in  the  air,  and 
decomposes  with  explosion  when  heated.  Nitrosaccharic  acid 
has  not  been  analyzed. 

NITROSULPHURIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been 
applied  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Keir  as  a  solvent  for  silver.  He  found  that  when 
one  part  of  nitre  was  added  to  about  ten  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  mixture  was  formed  which  dissolves  silver  at  a  tempe- 
rature below  200^  while  it  scarcely  acts  upon  copper,  lead, 
or  iron,  until  diluted  with  water;  and  the  solution  of  silver 
which  is  formed  may  be  moderately  diluted  before  any  sul-  . 
phate  of  silver  separates.  On  account  of  these  properties 
this  mixed  acid  has  been  found  useful  in  separatnig  silver 
from  old  plated  articles;  the  silver  may  be  precipitated 
from  solution  either  in  the  state  of  chloride  by  the  addition 
of  common  salt,  or,  after  the  silver  has  been  dissolved,  the 
copper  from  which  the  silver  has  been  separated  will  preci- 
pitate it  in  the  metallic  state,  when  water  is  added  to  the 
solution. 

In  1835  M.  Pelouze  discovered  an  acid  compound  of  sul- 
phur, oxygen,  and  azote,  to,  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  but  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  it  in  a 
separate  state.  It  formed  however  salts  with  ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda.  Its  properties  have  not  been  very  mi- 
nutely examined,  but  it  was  found  to  consist  of 


One  equivalent  of  sulphur 
Six  equivalents  of  oxygen 
Two  equivalents  of  azote 
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NITROUS  ACID,  a  compound  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  as  nitric  acid,  but  combined  in  different  proportions. 
It  consists  of,  or  rather  is  equivalent  to,  niiric  acid  deprived 
of  one-fiflh  of  its  oxygen.  It  may  be  prepared  either  in  a 
gaseous  or  fluid  form,  in  which  it  differs  from  nitric  acid, 
for  the  latter  requires  either  water  or  a  base  to  hold  its  ele- 
ments in  combination. 

Gaseous  nitrous  acid  is  formed  by  mixing  in  an  exhausted 
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vessel  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
gas ;  immediate  combination  and  condensation  occur ;  heat 
is  evolved  ;  sC  red  gas  is  formed,  which  is  the  nitrous  acid ; 
and  when  this  coloured  gas  is  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  0®,  it  becomes  liquid.  When  also  nitrate  of  lead  is  heated 
in  a  retort,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  red  vapour  is  emitted, 
which  is  condensed  by  being  subjected  to  a  freezing 
mixture. 

The  properties  of  liquid  nitrons  acid  are,  that  when  cool 
its  colour  is  pale,  but  it  becomes  darker  when  heated ;  it 
emits  a  very  sirong  disagreeable  odour,  and  at  a  very  mo- 
derate rise  of  temperature  it  reassumes  the  gaseous  form. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*45 1.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with 
strong  effervescence,  and  it  is  immediately  separated  into 
nitric  oxide,  which  is  evolved  (and  on  coming  into  the 
atmosphere,  absorbs  oxygen  and  again  forms  nitrous  acid 
gas),  and  nitric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution.  It  is  on 
account  of  its  easy  decomposition  that  it  does  not  combine 
with  bases  to  form  salts. 

Nitrous  acid  gas  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  azotic  gas 
and  two  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  condensed  into  one  volume. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air  about  as  3*  19  to  1,  and 
100  cubic  iiiches  weigh  nearly  99  grains.  By  weight  it  is 
constituted  of 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen        .         .         32 
One  equivalent  of  azote  .         •         14 
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NITROUS  GAS.    [Nitric  Oxidb.] 

NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS.  This  compound  was  first 
obtained  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  called  it  dephlogisticated 
nitrous  air :  he  procured  it  by  exposing  nitric  oxide  gas  to 
the  action  of  iron,  which  deprived  it  of  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  nitrous  oxide,  sometimes 
called  protoxide  of  nitrogen  or  gaseous  oxide  of  azote.  The 
properties  of  this  gas  were  minutely  examined  by  Davy  at 
an  early  period  of  his  brilliant  career.  The  best  method  of 
procuring  it  is  to  subject  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  moderate 
heat  in  a  retort ;  both  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  de- 
composed, and  their  elementary  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
azote  re-combine  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  water  and 
nitrous  oxide  gas. 

The  properties  of  this  gas  are,  that  it  is  colourless  and 
transparent,  its  smell  is  peculiar  but  rather  agreeable,  and 
its  taste  is  sweet :  100  cubic  inches  wei^h  about  47  grains, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air  therefore  about  as 
1*5  to  1 .  Water  absorbs  about  an  equal  bulk  of  this  gas, 
which,  on  being  heated,  it  gives  back  unchanged.  It  has 
no  action  upon  uncombined  oxygen,  in  which  it  differs  re- 
markably from  nitric  oxide.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  composed 
of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  volumes  of  azote  con- 
densed by  combination  into  two  volumes,  or  by  weight  it 
consists  of 


One  equivalent  of  oxygen 
One  equivalent  of  azote 

Equivalent 
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Nitrous  oxide  supports  combustion,  and  a  taper,  ignited 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  burn  vividly  in  it ;  at  a 
red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases  in  the  pro- 
portions stated.  When  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  this  gas 
and  one  of  hydrogen  is  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  water  is 
produced,  and  one  volume  of  azote  remains:  this  shows 
that  it  must  contain  half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  it  being  re- 
quired to  form  water  with  the  one  volume  of  hydrogen. 

This  gas  was  supposed  to  be  irrespirable,  until  the  contrar}' 
was  proved  by  Davy,  in  his  *  Researches  on  Nitrous  Oxide.' 
To  that  work  we  must  refer  for  an  account  of  the  very  exhi- 
larating effects  which  this  gas  produces  when  respired. 

NIVELLES,  a  town  of  South  Brabant,  in  50**  35'  N. 
lat.  and  4°  18'  E.  long.,  on  the  little  river  Thienne.  It  con- 
tains manufactories  of  fine  linens, lace,  and  woollen  stuffs; 
oil-mills  and  a  paper-mill.  The  population  in  1836  was 
7814.  Nivelles  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  with  1 27,881 
inhabitants.    It  is  distant  19  miles  south  from  Brussels. 

NIVERNOIS,  or  NIVERNAIS,  LE,  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  Revolution. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Orl6anois  and  the  district 
of  Auxerrois  in  Bourgogne ;  on  the  east  by  Bourgogne ;  on 
the  south  by  Bourbonnois ;  and  on  the  west  by  Berry  or 
Berri.  It  comprehended  a  number  of  subordinate  districts, 
as  follow  :— 


DUtricts. 

Les  Vaux,  or  Les  Vall6e8  de  Nevers 

Le  Donziois 

Les  Valines  d'Yonne     . 

Les  Valines  de  Montenoison 

Les  Vall6es  dcs  Amognes 

Le  Pays  d'entre  Loire  et  Allier 

Le  Baxois 
Le  Mor^'ant 


Chief  fowns. 
Nevers. 
Donzi. 
Clam6cy. 
Montenoison. 
(Montiguy-aux- 
\   Amogne.5. 
(St.  Pierre  le 
I  Modtier. 
i  Moulins  en  Gil- 
^  bert 
Chateau  Chinon. 


It  is  almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  modern  depart- 
ment of  Niivre,  to  which  we  refer  for  an  account  of  the 
natural  features  and  present  condition  of  the  district.  We 
shall  here  only  notice  its  feudal  history.  It  constituted  the 
county  of  Nevers.  This  county  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  constituted  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  when  it 
was  a  dependency  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne,  to  which  it 
was  at  intervals  during  that  century  reunited.  The  regular 
succession  of  its  counts  begins  with  Otton  Guillaume  (ajx 
987).  Laudri,  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Otton  Guillaume, 
acquired  the  county  of  Auxerre  (a.d.  1015),  and  Guillaume 
II.  acquired  also  that  of  Tonnerre :  he  was  contemporary 
with  King  Louis  VI.  le  Gros,  to  whom,  in  his  contests  with 
his  vassals,  he  rendered  considerable  assistance.  Guillaumo 
III.,  son  of  Guillaume  II.,  followed  Louis  VII.  of  France 
(Le  Jeune)  to  the  second  crusade  (a.d.  1147);  and  Agnes, 
countess  of  Nevers,  was  the  wife  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay. 
the  unfortunate  emperor  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  1216).  The 
counties  of  Nevers,  Auxerre,  and  Tonnerre  were  afterwards 
(a.d.  1266)  separated,  and  descended  to  different  branches 
of  the  family.  That  of  Nevers  was  for  a  time  held  con- 
jointly with  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Rethel  by  Louis 
II.,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Creci  (a.d.  1346).  It  was  sub- 
sequently possessed  by  branches  of  the  ducal  families  of 
Bourgogne  and  CI  fives,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  t 
duchy  in  favour  of  Fran9ois  I.  of  Clcves  by  the  king  Fran- 
9ois  I.  of  France  (a.d.  1539). 

This  Francois,  duke  of  Nevers,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  captains  of  his  day,  and  signalised  his 
valour  and  skill  in  the  wars  of  Henri  II.  against  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  and  Philippe  II.  of  Spain.  By  the  marriage 
of  his  grand-daughter  the  duchy  came  to  Louis  de  Gonzague 
or  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  religious  contests  of  France  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  it  remained  in  the  Gonzague  family 
until  sold  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  a  few  years  after  which  it 
was  united  to  the  French  crown. 

NIZAM,  the  title  of  the  sovereign  of  Hyderabad,  derived 
from  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who,  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe, 
obtained  possession  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  in  the 
Deccan,  his  name  being  assumed  as  a  title  by  his  successors 
in  the  sovereignty.  After  reigning  31  years,  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1 748.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son  Nassir  Jung,  who  was  assassinated 
in  1750.  His  grandson  Muzuffer  Jung  was  then  placed  on 
the  throne,  and  also  assassinated  in  the  year  following.  The 
third  son  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Salabut  Jung,  then  reigned 
until  1 763,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Nizam 
Ali,  who  thereupon  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  held 
them  till  his  death  in  1803.  His  successor  Sekundar  Jah 
died  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reigning  Nizam. 

The  province  of  Hyderabad  lies  between  the  1 5th  and 
22nd  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  75th  and  82nd 
degrees  of  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kan- 
deish  and  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbudda ;  on  the  east 
by  the  rajah  of  Berar*s  dominions  and  the  Northern  Circare; 
on  the  south  by  Guntoor  and  districts  ceded  by  the  rajah  of 
Mysore ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Southern  Mahratta  Coun- 
try, Bejapore,  and  Aurungabad.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  province  from  north  to  south  is  420  miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme breadth  360  miles;  its  area  is  about  95,000  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  and  con- 
sists of  elevated  table-land :  the  climate  is  in  consequence 
more  temperate  than  the  lower  lands  in  the  same  latitude. 
There  are  numerous  streams  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
at  other  times  they  are  dry,  and  at  no  time  are  any  of  them 
navigable.  But  little  is  known  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  country  or  of  its  productions. 

The  Nizam  is  one  of  the  native  sovereigns  with  whom  the 
East  India  Company  has  subsidiary  treaties.  The  chief  pro- 
visions contained  in  these  treaties  are :    1st,  protection  by 
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the  British  government  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic ;  2nd,  mutual  co-operation  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
witli  other  powers ;   drd,  the  maintaining  of  a  British  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  native  state ;   4th,  the  reception  of 
a  British  resident,  hy  whose  counsel  the  native  government 
is  bound  to  abide  as  regards  all  public  afiairs,  internal  or 
external ;  and  5th,  the  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tive prince  of  all  political  intercourse  with  other  powers, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  British  government. 
Under  this  system  the  native  princes  are  little  more  than 
viceroys,  who  administer  the  government  according  to  the 
views  of  their  superior ;  and  in  fact  the  British  residents 
appointed  under  subsidiary  treaties  are  not  so  much  ambas- 
sadors as  they  are  ministers.    The  first  treaty  made  by  the 
British  with  the  Nizam  was  in  1 766,  by  which  we  engaged 
4o  afford  him  military  aid,  and  in  return  received  from  him 
the  cession  of  the  Northern  Circars;  but  the  first  subsidiary 
treaty,  as  above  explained,  was  made  with  him  in  1790,  pre- 
paratory to  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan.    A  second  sub- 
sidiary treaty  was  made  in  1798,  and  another  (the  last)  was 
concluded  in  1800.    The  force  which  the  British  agreed 
then  to  provide  was  eight  battalions,  of  1000  men  each,  of 
native  infantry,  and  two  regiments,  of  500  each,  of  native 
cavalry;  and  the  Niiam  agreed  in  return  to  cede  to  the 
English  all  the  territories  he  had  acquired  under  the  parti- 
tion treaties  of  1792  and  1799,  that  followed  the  wars  with 
Tippoo.    In  1803  an  arrangement  was  made,  under  which 
the  Nizam  agreed  to  receive  a  regiment  of  1000  European 
soldiers   instead  of  2000  natives.       Sekundar  Jah,   who 
reigned  from  1803  to  1829,  is  represented  as  having  been 
weak,  extravagant,  and  rapacious;  and  having  been  sup- 
ported by  the  English,  under  their  treaty,  in  the  oppressive 
measures  which  be  adopted  towards  his  subjects,  a  constant 
change  in  their  condition  from  bad  to  worse  was  experienced, 
the  population  became  more  scanty,  and  they  were  gradually 
and  progressively  reduced  to  a  condition  of  abject  misery. 
The  consequence  thus  experienced  has  been  in  various  cases 
found  to  result  from  the  subsidiary  connection   between 
England  and  the  native  rulers:  in  the  case  of  the  Nizam, 
this  consequence  has  probably  been  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  government  is  Mohammedan,  while  the  people  are 
Hindus. 
NIZZA.    [NiCB.] 

NOAILLES,  DE,  the  title  of  an  old  and  illustrious 
family  of  the  French  nobility,  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Limousin,  where  it  had  a  chdteau  and  he- 
reditary domain  not  far  from  Brives.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  lords  of  Noailles  in  old  documents  as  fkr  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Moreri  (Dicttonnaire 
Uistorique)  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  lords  of  Noailles, 
beginning  with  Hugues,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
Louis  IX.  and  died  on  the  journey.  Many  individuals  of 
this  flunily  figure  in  the  history  of  France,  as  filling  high 
offices  both  civil  and  military.  The  most  distinguished 
are— 1.  Anne  Jules,  duke  of  Noailles,  peer  and  marshal  of 
France,  who  served  in  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  died 
ifi  1708.  2.  Adrien  Maurice,  duke  of  Noailles,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paigns during  the  war  of  the  Succession,  took  the  strong 
fortress  of  Gerona  in  Catalonia,  was  made  grandee  of  Spain 
by  Philip  V.,  and  minister  under  the  regent  D'Orl6ans.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  French  armies  in  Germany  and 
Italy  in  1733-5,  and  aeain  in  1741-3.  He  di&\  at  Paris  in 
1 766.  His  wife  was  Francoise  d*Aubign6,  niece  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  Millet  published  after  bis  death  *  M^moires 
Politiques  et  Militaires  pour  servir  k  I'Histoire  de  Louis 
XIV.  et  Louis  XV.,  composes  sur  les  Pidces  Originates 
recueillies  par  Adrien  Maurice,  due  de  Noailles.'  These  me- 
moirs contain  many  interesting  particulars.  3.  Louis  Autoine, 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  in  1695.  He  became  involved  in  the  weari- 
some disputes  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  dis- 
J (leased  both  parties,  and  at  last  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
jouis  XIV.  on  the  subject  of  the  famous  papal  bull  *  Unige- 
nitus.'  [Clkmbnt  XI. ;  Jansenists.]  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  regent  recalled  Cardinal  de  Noailles  to  court 
and  showed  him  great  favour.  The  cardinal  died  at  Paris  in 
1728,  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  regretted  for  his 
sincere  piety  and  his  great  charitableness.  He  was  a  true 
ornament  of  the  French  church.  4.  Louis,  viscount  of 
Noailles,  was  returned  in  1789  to  the  States- General  for  the 
order  of  nobility  by  the  bailliage  of  Nemours,  and,  like  se- 


reral  others  of  his  order,  cordially  adopted  the  principles  o* 
the  Revolution.  On  the  memorable  night-sitting  of  the  4tb 
August,  Noailles  proposed  and  carried  the  suppression  of 
feudal  rights,  and  of  all  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  on  the  19th  September  he  moved 
for  the  suppression  of  all  titles  of  nobility,  which  motion 
was  also  carried.  After  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  he  repaired  to  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  but 
when  the  Jacobin  party  obtained  the  ascendency  he  emi- 
grated. He  returned  under  the  consulate,  was  sent  by  Bo- 
naparte to  S.  Domingo  as  general  of  brigade,  and  was 
killed,  in  1803,  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  English. 

NO'BIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Sessile  Cir- 
ripeds  resembling  Pj/rgoma  of  authors  [Cirri peda,  vol, 
vii ,  p.  209],  consisting  of  a  conical  paries  placed  upon 
a  funnel-shaped  cavity  in  a  madrepore,  but  with  only  two 
opercular  valves  instead  of  four. 

NOBILITY.  The  slightest  attention  to  the  nature  and 
the  actual  experience  of  man  must  convince  every  one  that 
society  has  a  tendency  to  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the 
persons  composing  it.  Take  half  a  dozen  youths,  and  place 
them  in  a  society  apart  from  all  other  persons  of  their  kind; 
place  them  under  no  other  condition  than  that  each  person 
shall  enjoy  what  is  his  own  in  his  own  way ;  let  the  whole 
be  at  first  as  nearlv  on  an  equality  as  possible  in  respect 
of  advantages  which  are  not  those  of  mere  nature ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  they  and  their 
families  will  be  in  a  state  of  great  inequality,  that  some  one 
among  them  will  have  attracted  to  himself  more  of  the 
things  which  make  life  easy  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  that 
there  will  be  not  only  a  difference  but  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  most  and  the  least  successflil  of  the  party. 

This  arises  from  the  inequality  of  the  physical,  the  moral, 
and  intellectual  power  of  each,  that  is,  of  some  one  of  those 
things  which  we  say  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  principles  and  habits  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  the  things  in  short  which  make  the  man  him- 
self, independently  of  the  adventitious  advantages  which 
are  derived  ftom  the  possession  of  things  external  to  him- 
self. 

Thus  bodily  strength*  adroitness,  ouickness  of  e^e,  capa- 
city of  bearing  fatigue,  steady  inaustry,  frugality,  tem- 
perance, caution,  foresight,  aptness  to  seize  opportunities, 
knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  characters  of  other  men, 
will  in  any  situation  of  life  prove  advantageous  to  those  who 
possess  them ;  and  those  wno  want  them  and  are  without 
an  equivalent  in  jome  other  valuable  quality,  can  never  ex- 
pect to  be  in  a  situation  equally  favourable,  when  time  has 
been  allowed  for  the  exercise  of  these  faculties  and  for  the 
production  of  their  natural  fruits. 

Again,  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  or,  to  speak 
more  generally,  in  the  course  of  events,  there  are  favourable 
chances,  so  to  speak,  presented  to  some  men ;  and  unfortu- 
nate accidents  which  sometimes  deprive  the  best-deserving 
and  the  most  able  of  their  reward,  or  which  sink  still  lower 
the  less  deserving  and  the  least  able. 

When  once  a  little  advantage  is  eained,  and  another  ge- 
neration arises  starting  in  life  with  the  possession  of  tne 
advantages  which  the  talent  or  the  good  fortune  of  the 
father  secured  for  it,  if  the  same  good  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  faculties  are  inherited,  as  may  be  the  case,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  elevation  will  become  higher  and  the 
distinction  greater.  This  will  go  on  in  an  accelerating 
ratio,  for  the  adventitious  advantages  operate  as  in  a  series 
of  compound  interest.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be 
a  declension  in  another,  till  the  lowest  possible  point  of 
destitution  has  been  reachecl.  It  seems  that  if  once  the 
principle  of  property  is  admitted,  and  every  man  is  gua- 
ranteed in  the  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to  him, 
what  we  have  described  must  necessarily  take  place.  So- 
cietv  may  by  its  institutions  do  something  to  restrain  this 
tendency,  or  something  which  shall  in  its  effects  promote  it; 
but  society  can  never  preclude  it,  except  by  measures  which 
shall  annihilate  property.  Whether  such  measures  can  bo 
desirable,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  discuss. 

It  is  thus,  we  conceive,  that  the  distinction  of  noWfe*and 
vulgares,  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  of  humai 
society,  must  have  originated. 

Political  consideration  and  political  power  will  in  son  3 
degree  alwaj^s  follow  wealth ;  and  thus  it  has  been  that  a 
larger  share  of  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a 
community  has  always  fallen  to  the  lot  of  those  in  whose> 
hands,  by  their  own  exertions  or  those  of  their  ancestors,  a- 
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larger  share  of  adventitious  advantages  bad  been  accumu- 
lated than  in  the  hands  of  others  less  able  or  less  fortunate. 

Nobility,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  consisted,  it 
is  probable,  in  nothing  more  than  the  union  of  political 
power  with  wealth ;  but  this  would  soon  pass  into  that  other 
state  in  which  we  in  Europe  now  see  it,  where  the  par- 
ticular political  advantages  were  guaranteed  to  the  family 
of  him  who  once  possessed  himself  of  them,  by  which 
means  there  was  created  a  new  and  very  important  distinc- 
tion in  society,  and  it  became  necessary  that  society  should 
define  who  tiie  persons  were  that  were  admitted  by  it  to 
*such  desirable  privileges.  It  was  not  now  the  mere  poa- 
session  of  wealth  and  of  that  political  power  which  will 
always  more  or  less  attend  wealth  which  made  a  man  nobi- 
lis  ;  there  must  be  some  recognition  of  his  admission  into 
what  constituted  an  order  endowed  with  such  privileges. 
Being  once  secured  as  an  hereditary  possession,  these  privi- 
leges might  fall  to  persons  who  had  not  wealth  or  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  nor  the  influence  and  power  which 
wealth  brings  with  it. 

When  once  society  bad  thus  established  an  order  and  regu- 
lated the  means  by  which  persons  might  be  admitted  into  it, 
the  desire  would  become  general  of  admission  to  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  which  belonged  to  it,  in  persons  who 
had  any  pretension  to  aspire  to  such  high  advantages.  It 
was  then  easily  discovered  that  society  had  thus  an  unex- 
pensive  way  opened  to  it  of  rewarding  very  eminent  services. 
A  community  has  not  always  manors  and  lands  to  give  to  the 
man  who  performs  for  it  such  services,  nor  are  money  pen- 
sions out  of  the  taxes,  continued  firom  generation  to  genera- 
tion, agreeable  to  those  who  contribute  to  the  payment  of 
them.  But  a  society  accustomed  to  such  an  order  and 
sensible  of  the  benefits  which  attend  the  existence  of  such 
a  state  of  things  willingly  sees  advanced  into  it  men  who  are 
distinguished  by  very  eminent  talent,  very  eminent  services, 
or  very  eminent  virtues.  It  is  a  reward  not  given  all  at 
once,  but  through  a  long  succession  of  years. 

In  the  difierent  countries  of  modern  Europe  there  are 
nobles  various  in  their  titles  and  various  in  the  privileges 
belonging  to  them.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
the  heads  of  the  &milies  which  are  noble  are  either  dukes, 
marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  or  barons ;  all,  except  the  last, 
originally  names  of  office,  originated  in  that  state  of  society 
where  the  nobiles  were  all  men  in  actual  political  employ- 
ment. To  the  heads  only  are  political  privileges  given,  the 
chief  of  which  is,  that  the  English  peers  have  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  consequently  a  voi^^  in  all  projected 
changes  of  the  law.  But  the  junior  members  of  the  family 
ore  accounted  noble,  and  have  certain  titles  or  honourable 
distinctions  united  with  their  names. 

By  the  English  constitution  the  privilege  of  placing  a 
family  in  the  rank  of  the  nobility  is  vested  solely  in  the 
king.  The  phrase  by  which  this  is  usually  expressed  is, 
that  the  king  (or  queen)  is  the  fountain  of  honour.  It  is 
done  by  letters-patent  declaring  that  such  or  such  a  person 
is  created  to  the  dignity,  &c.,  to  descend  to  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  crown  may  choose  to 
direct 

The  persons  admitted  into  the  order  of  nobihty  in  Eng- 
land are  now  usually— 1,  Peers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland;  2, 
Persons  distinguished  for  services  in  the  army,  navy,  diplo- 
macy, and  for  political  services ;  3,  Younger  branches  of 
families  already  noble;  4,  Persons  of  an tient  wealth,  with 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  persons  of  large  fortunes  which 
have  been  recently  acquired ;  and  5,  Persons  promoted  to 
high  judicial  appointments,  as  the  lord  chancellor,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  others,  usually  called  the 
law-lords. 

Of  the  41  persons  who  were  first  admitted  into  the  order 
of  the  English  nobility  by  King  William  IV.,  previous  to 
January  23,  1836,  there  were— 

Irish  peers 10 

Scotch  peers 6 

Members  of  families  already  noble        .  7 

Possessors  of  antient  inheritances        ,  7 

Connected  with  the  legal  profession      •  6 

For  political  services           .         •         .  4 

For  naval  services       ....  1 

New  creations  are  essential  to  keep  up  the  order,  as  ex- 
tinction is  perpetually  taking  place  in  a  nobility  such  as 
the  English,  where  few  of  the  titles  descend  iu  any  other 


way  than  to  the'  male  desoendants  of  the  person  first 
ennobled. 

There  are  modem  communities,  such  as  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  in  which  there  is  no  nobility  in  any  re^ 
speot  resembling  that  of  Europe.  Wealth  of  course  gives 
some  influence  and  importance  to  the  possessor,  but  it  is 
also  an  object  of  jealousy,  which  must  always  be  the  case, 
more  particularly  in  democratic  constitutions.  Office,  so 
long  as  it  is  held,  gives  greater  distinction  than  wealth; 
but  office  is  only  held  for  a  short  time,  and  wealth,  although 
it  may  be  acquired  by  an  individual,  is  seldom  transmitted 
to  a  single  person,  but  is  usually  distributed  in  moderate  or 
small  portions  among  several  persons.  Thus  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  in  the  United  States  a  family  seldom  maintains 
any  great  wealth  or  importance  for  more  than  two  genera- 
tions. Names  which  have  been  made  illustrious  by  an  in- 
dividual are  remembered  only  because  of  him  who  first 
elevated  them  to  distinction,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
wealthy  lose  with  their  wealth  the  remnant  of  that  import- 
ance whidi  their  ancestor  acquired.  Thus  one  family  of 
distinction  after  another  sinks  into  obscurity,  and  its  place 
is  soon  filled  by  a  name  before  unknown. 

NOCE'RA  DEI  PAGA'NI,  the  Roman  NUCETll  A,  a 
town  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  Campania,  and  now  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Principato  Citra.  It  is  situated 
at  me  openinffof  a  valley  into  the  Campanian  Plain,  at  the 
foot  of  that  Sf^X  of  the  Apennines  which  stretches  from 
the  central  ridge  into  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno.  It  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarno,  in  a  very  fbrtile  countiy, 
planted  with  vines  and  Indian  com.  The  country  is  arti- 
ficially irrigated  from  wells.  The  modem  Nooera  is  an  open 
straggUng  town :  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  clerical  seminary,  fine  barracks  for  cavalry,  and 
about  6000  inhabitants.  The  walls  and  castle  of  the  old 
town,  which  was  forsaken  on  account  of  the  earthquakes, 
are  on  the  hill  above.  About  a  mile  from  the  present  town, 
on  the  road  to  La  Cava,  is  a  circular  church,  which  has  been 
mistaken  by  some  for  an  antient  temple,  but  it  evidently 
dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  in  form  to  Uiat  of  S.  Stefkno  Rotondo  at  Rome ;  an 
octagonal  basin  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building,  the 
pavement  of  which  is  considerably  below  the  exterior  leveL 
A  double  row  of  marble  columns  disposed  in  a  circular 
range  support  the  roof  upon  arches.  The  interior  is  gloomy 
and  the  walls  are  green  from  the  dampness.  (Keppel 
Craven,  Tour  through  the  SotUhem  Provinces  c^  Naples,) 

Nuceria  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal  (Livy,  xxiiL  16), 
after  whose  departure  for  Lucania  the  dispersed  inhabitants 
were  settled  by  the  Romans  in  Atella,  the  inhabitants 
the  latter  town  having  been  transferred  to  Calatia  (xxviii. 
3).  The  town  of  Nuceria  was  however  rebuilt  and  became 
a  Roman  colony.  After  several  vicissitudes,  it  was  partly 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  time  of  the  early  Norman 
kings,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  inhabitants  resorted 
to  the  present  site.  The  .adjunct  *  Dei  Pagani*  which  it 
bears  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  some  derive  it  firom 
the  Sarscens,  called  Pagans  in  the  middle  ages,  who  occu- 
pied the  town  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  tenth  century ; 
others  from  a  powerful  baronial  fisimily,  Pagani  by  name, 
one  of  whom,  Hugh  do  Payen,  was  grand-master  of  the 
Templars  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  (Lnna- 
doro,  Lettera  intomo  ali '  Origine  di  Nocera,  4tOn  Naples, 
1610.) 

NOCE'RA,  NUCERIA,  a  town  of  antient  Umbria. 
now  belonging  to  that  province  of  the  Papal  State  called 
'  Delegazione  di  Perugia.'  It  is  built  on  a  steep  hill  on  the 
western  side  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Topino,  the  Tenia  of  the  antients, 
which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  Nocera  lies  on  the  high 
road  f^om  Rome  to  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  which,  after  passing 
by  Iguvium,  the  modern  Gubbio,  crosses  the  Apennines  near 
the  sources  of  the  Metaurum,  following  the  track  of  the  old 
Flaminian  Way.  Nuceria  was  a  city  of  the  Umbri,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (ix.  38)  as  having  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  with  other  towns  of  Umbria,  in  307  B.C.  It 
was  afterwards  a  municipiuni,  hke  Bevania,  Ameria,  and 
other  cities  of  Umbria,  but  in  the  wars  of  the  Trium- 
virate, having  taken  part  against  Octavianus,  he  sent  a 
military  colony  there.  In  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire, 
Nuceria  was  repeatedly  devastated  by  the  Visigoths  and 
other  northern  tribes,  being  on  the  high  road  to  Roma. 
Under  the  Longobards  it  fi)rmed  part  of  the  duchy  of 
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Spoleto.  In  the  year  1198  Innocent  III.  annexed  it  to 
the  Papal  territories.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed  from  its 
former  importance,  but  it  is  still  a  bishop's  see  and  has 
2600  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  territory,  which  is  hilly, 

E reduces  wine,  oil,  and  plenty  of  iruiL  In  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Nocera  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  has  been  found 
usefhl  in  several  complaints. 

( Jacobilli,  Cromca  di  Nocera  ;  Neigebaur ;  Morichini, 
Sciggio  medico-chimico  sopra  V  Acqua  di  Nocera,  Fuligno, 
1808.) 

NOCHISTLAN.    [Mexican  States.] 

NO'CTHORA.  M.  F.  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Dourou- 
cotdi,  a  quadrumanous  animal  of  the  New  World,  with 
several  characters  that  remind  the  observer  of  some  of  the 
LemuricUa  (the  Loris  especially)  of  the  antient  continent 
and  its  islands.  Indeed  Dr.  Horsfield  and  Mr.  Vigors 
observe  (Zool.  Joum.,  vol.  v.)  that  to  the  philosophic  in- 
quirer '  it  will  equally  be  a  Lemur  among  the  Monkeys  or  a 
Monkey  among  the  Lemurs.^ 

Humboldt,  who  first  gave  a  detailed  and  clear  account  of 
this  curious  form,  sees  in  it,  and  with  good  reason,  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  SloU)  Lemur  or  Lori  paresseux  of  the 
French  {Lemur  tardii^radm  of  the  south  of  Asia),  and  the 
physiognomy  and  features,  particularly  the  eyes,  well  jus- 
tify the  comparison^  So  feir  it  would  seem  to  represent  in 
America  the  LemuridiB  of  the  Old  World ;  but  the  teeth 
are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Sajous  {SimitB  apella,  capu- 
etna,  &c.,  Linn.),  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  who  observes, 
that  if  the  canines  were  small  and  little  in  the  individual 
examined  by  him,  it  was  because  that  individual  was  a  fe- 
male. The  diameter  of  the  small  intestines  was  extremely 
small,  and  the  coBcum  simple  and  only  about  two  inches 
deep,  and  sensibly  smaller  than  the  stomach. 

The  organs  of  motion  do  not  present  anything  very  par- 
ticular ;  the  four  extremities  or  hands  are  formed  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Sajous,  except  that  the  animal  does  not 
extend  the  fingers  of  the  fore-hands,  which  remain  raised 
as  M.  F.  Cuvier  has  represented  them  (8ee  the  cuts).  The 
nails  are  long,  narrow,  channelled  (en  gouttieres),  and  a  little 
hooked:  the  tail  is  very  moveable,  but  not  prehensile, 
though  the  animal  can  turn  it  over  its  back,  or  round  its 
neck  or  its  legs.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round,  and  the 
eyes  themselves  are  very  large  and  without  any  accessory 
organ. 
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Fore-handi  o(tbe  Douroooouli* 

The  external  ear  is  much  developed  and  very  like  that  of  the 
Simtte  generally.  The  aperture  of  the  nostrils  is  not  wide. 
The  mouth  is  very  large  and  without  cheek-pouches.  The 
fur  is  soft,  thick,  and  of  a  silky  nature.  The  interior  of  the 
hands  presents  arese  formed  of  very  fine  striee,  always  pa- 
rallel and  ordinarily  circumscribed  the  one  within  the  other. 
Vulva  grandis  extern^  vulv»  canum  aimillima.  Under  each 
axiUaateat* 


Colour. — Fur  above  grey,  formed  of  hairs  whose  base  is 
black,  and  which,  in  the  rest  of  their  extent,  are  annulated 
with  white  and  black;  below,  orange  from  the  chin  to  the 
vent,  the  same  colour  extending  upon  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  Tail  yellowishgrev  for  three  parts  of  its  length,  and 
the  rest  black.  Aoove  the  eyes  white:  three  black  lines 
divide  the  forehead;  one  springs  from  between  the  eyes, 
the  two  others  arise  at  the  external  angle  of  those  organs, 
and  as  they  asc«nd  are  curved  towards  the  first  The  insirle 
of  the  hands  and  ears  is  naked  and  fiesh-coloured.  The 
face,  naked  also,  is  of  a  sooty  black.  The  iris  is  yellowish- 
brown,  and  the  nails  black. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's  description 
of  the  female  which  he  had  under  his  inspection.  He  gives 
the  following  as  the  dimensions  of  that  specimen  : — Length, 
from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  10 
inches  (French) ;  tail  1 1  inches ;  head,  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  occiput,  2  inches  3  lines;  hand  2  inches;  fore-aim  2 
inches  9  lines ;  arm  3  inches ;  leg  4  inches ;  and  thigh  3 
inches  6  lines. 

Habits  entirely  nocturnal.  The  Douroucouli  spends  the 
day  in  sleep,  folded  up  with  the  head  hidden  between  the 
fore-legs;  but  as  soon  as  the  brightness  fades  into  twilight 
the  animal  awakes  to  activity.  The  eyes,  which,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  full  brilliancy  of  day,  are  darkened  with  ex- 
cess of  light,  for  the  iris  is  then  closed  completely,  perform 
their  ofiice  as  the  shades  of  night  approach,  and  the  pupil 
then  dilates  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  eye. 

Humboldt  informs  us  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  Dou- 
roucouli hunts  small  birds,  and  also,  especially,  insects :  it 
eats  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  but  is  particularly  fond  of  bana- 
nas, sugar-cane,  the  fruit  of  the  palms,  the  nuts  of  the  Ber- 
tholettia  [Bertholettia],  and  the  seeds  of  the  Mimosa 
Inga,  They  do  not  live  in  societies,  but  pass  their  time  toge- 
ther in  pairs.  Their  nocturnal  cry  {muh-muh)  resembles  that 
of  the  Jaguar,  and  the  whites  who  visit  the  missions  of  Oro- 
nooko  call  it  Titi-Tigre.  Its  voice  is  of  extraordinary  power 
and  volume  when  considered  in  relation  to  its  size.  Besides 
the  Jaguar-like  cry  it  has  two  others,  one  a  species  of  mew- 
ing ie-i-aou),  and  a  very  disagreeable  sound  (querquer) 
Its  throat  swells  when  it  is  irritated,  and  the  animal  then 
resembles  in  its  dilatation  and  posture  a  cat  attacked  by  a 
dog. 

Humboldt  s  specimen,  which  he  kept  for  five  months, 
was  lethargic  during  the  day,  sleeping  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  seven  at  night  (whence  the  species  is  called 
Mono  Dormillon).  Sometimes  it  would  begin  to  slumber 
at  daybreak,  and  always  selected  the  most  shady  places ; 
and,  like  squirrels  and  weasels,  passed  readily  through  small 
holes  and  openings.  If  rousea  during  the  day,  its  large 
eyes,  which  at  night  resembled  those  of  the  owl,  were 
lustreless ;  and  when  it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  soundness 
of  sleep,  its  mouth  might  be  opened  and  its  teeth  examined 
with  impunity.  It  was  very  fond  of  flies,  and  sometimes 
would  even  hunt  for  them  on  a  dull  day,  capturing  them 
with  great  skilL  It  drank  but  little,  and  sometimes  passed 
twenty  or  thirty  days  without  taking  any  liquid.  It  was 
kept  at  night  in  Humboldt's  bed-room,  notwithstanding 
the  belief  of  the  natives,  that  the  Douroucoulis  will  tear 
out  the  eyes  of  sleeping  persons.  In  a  state  of  nature  it 
is  generally  caught  by  the  natives  when  sleeping  in  some 
hollow  tree  by  day,  and  the  male  and  female  are  often 
taken  together. 

M.  F.  Cuvier*s  Douroucouli  was  very  mild  in  temper, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  sex.  He  fed  her  on  milk, 
biscuit,  and  fruit.     Humboldt  could  not  familiarise  his. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  observes  that  the  genus  of  which  the  Dou- 
roucouli is  the  type  received  the  name  of  Aotus  because  tne 
absence  of  external  ears  appeared  to  be  its  dominant  charac- 
ter. This  name,  he  remarks,  can  hardly  be  applicable  to 
the  animal  now  before  us. 

The  affinities  of  this  curious  form  to  the  Sqfous  and 
the  Loris  among  the  Quadrumana  are  shown  by  its  fondness 
for  insects,  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  various  parts  of  its 
organization.  The  last-named  habits,  its  cat-like  cries  and 
appearance  when  excited,  and  other  points,  indicate  itg 
relation  to  the  Fenp.  Mr.  Swainson  notices  this  approach 
to  the  ferocious  quadrupeds,  and  makes  this  the  genus  by 
which  we  are  conducted  from  the  Cebidce  to  the  Lemuridie, 
In  his  '  Classification '  he  places  the  form  in  the  latter 
group,  between  Tarsius  and  Galeopithecus. 

GeographiccU  Disiribution,Souih  America.  Humboldt^ 
saw  thQ  q^«a  iu  the  foro&ta  borderins  the  Caasiciuaire  aad 
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the  woods  at  the  base  of  Mount  Duida ;  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  tho  cataracts  of  the  Maypures. 


Nocthora  trivirgatn. 

NOCTl'LTO.    [Chkiroptkra,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.] 

NO'CTUA.    (Ornithology.)     [Owls.] 

NODE.  The  points  of  a  planet's  or  comet's  orbit  in  which 
it  cuts  the  ecliptic,  and  the  points  in  which  the  orbit  of  a 
satellite  cuts  that  of  its  primary,  are  called  the  nodes  of  such 
planet,  comet,  or  sateUite.  Generally  the  point  in  which 
one  orbit  cuts  a  second  is  called  the  node  or  the  first  upon 
the  second. 

NODDY.    [Booby,  vol.  v.,  p.  159 ;  Terns] 

NOE'TUS.  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  and  contem- 
porary with  Origen,  is  chiefly  known  in  ecclesiastical  hia- 
lory  for  the  heterodox  opinions  which  he  advanced  respecting 
the  Trinity.  He  appears  to  have  believed  in  only  one  divine 
]jerson,  and  to  have  denied  the  distinct  and  proper  person- 
ality of  the  Word  and  Spirit.  He  is  said  by  Epiphanius 
to  have  asserted  that  the  Father  was  begotten,  suffered,  and 
died,  and  that  in  reality  he  was  Christ.  From  this  opinion 
Noetus  and  his  followers  were  called  Patripassians,  that  is, 
persons  who  believed  that  the  Father  alone  had  suffered  for 
the  sins  of  men;  but  it  has  been  remarked  by  Beausobre 
(Hist,  de  ManichSe,  p.  633)  with  considerable  truth,  *that 
this  opinion  is  so  absurd  and  so  manifestly  contrary  to  many 
tiixts  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  it  should  be  maintained  by  any  reasonable  man ;  which 
makes  him  suspect  that  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  those 
persons,  but  a  consequence  which  the  orthodox  drew  from 
their  principles.'  Noetus  is  also  said  to  have  maintained 
that  he  was  Moses  and  that  his  brother  was  Aaron ;  but  it  is 
more  probable,  as  Beausobre  has  remarked,  that  Noetus  and 
his  brother  only  pretended  to  defend  the  unity  of  God,  as 
it  had  been  taught  by  Moses  and  Aaron. 

The  followers  of  Noetus  probably  joined  Sabellius, 
whose  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Noetus  appears  to  have  been. 

(Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  Historp,  vol.  i.,  p,  273,  edition 
of  1826;  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  690-600,  edition  of 
1831,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

NOG  AYS.  The  Nogays  are  a  Tartar  or  Turkish  nation, 
dispersed  over  the  sleppes  which  extend  between  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Dnieper  and  Mount  Caucasus.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  live  along  the 
Caucasian  line,  and  find  pasture  for  their  herds  and  cattle 
in  the  adjacent  steppes.  That  tribe  however  to  which  the 
name  of  Nogays  is  more  especially  applied  has  for  more 
than  fifty  years  been  settled  in  the  steppe  which  runs 
aloutr  the  northern  shores  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  oa  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Berda  and  Molotshnia  or  Moloshnia.  They 
have  extensive  pasture-grounds  on  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers, 
a  circumstance  by  which  they  have  risen  to  prosperity, 
though  the  better  parts  of  this  land  have  of  laW  boen 


taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  German  colonists.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  nation  settled  in  these  countries  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  some  antient  writers,  especially  Pomponius 
Mela,  have  left  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
which  so  exactly  applies  to  the  Nogays,  that  it  may  be 
presumed  they  are  the  same  nation.  They  lead  a  wander- 
ing life;  and  their  small  huts,  which  are  made  of  felt, 
are  placed  upon  a  carriage  and  thus  removed  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  have  many  head  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep:  those  tribes  which  live  along  the  Caucasian 
line  also  possess  camels.  They  sow  wheat  and  millet  in 
a  few  places,  but  pay  no  further  attention  to  it  till  harvest- 
time.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  horse-flesh  and 
mare's  milk.  The  language  of  the  Nogays  is  a  Turkish 
dialect,  but  it  is  said  to  differ  considerably  from  tliat  of  the 
Tartars  who  inhabit  the  Crimea.  (Pallas's  Travels  through 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire.) 

NOGENT,  the  name  of  several  places.  Nogentle- 
Rotrou,  the  most  important,  is  noticed  elsewhere.  [Eure 
ET  Loir.]  Nogent-sur- Seine  is  described  below:  the  others 
are  too  unimportant  to  require  notice". 

Nogent-sur- Seine  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  department  of  Aube.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Troyes,  57  miles  in 
a  direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or  63  miles  by  the  road. 
It  is  opposite  to  an  island  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  which 
island  is  united  to  the  opposite  banks  by  two  stone  bridges 
of  one  arch  each.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  well 
built,  clean,  and  tolerably  well  laid  out  There  are  pleasant 
walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  town  suffered  se- 
verely in  a  battle  which  took  place  between  the  allied  forces 
and  the  French  in  the  year  1814.  The  town-hall  and  seve- 
ral houses  were  destroyed.  There  are  an  hospital,  a  theatre, 
and  a  church,  that  of  St.  Laurent,  remarkable  for  a  hand- 
some steeple.  Tlie  population  of  the  commune  in  1826  was 
3325  ;  in  1831,  3277  ;  in  1836,  3355.  Hosieiy  and  cordage 
are  manufactured ;  and  there  are  several  corn-mills  on  the 
Seine.  The  river  is  navigable,  and  wood,  grain,  flour,  vine- 
gar, wine,  charcoal,  slates,  wool,  &c.  are  sent  down  the 
stream  to  Paris :  trade  in  flour  is  also  carried  on  with  the 
south  of  France.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  There 
are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  and  two  or  three  goveru- 
ment  offices.  There  are  handsome  baths  on  the  island  in 
the  river. 

The  arrondissement  comprehends  an  area  of  329  square 
miles,  and  contains  86  communes :  it  is  divided  into  four 
cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
population  in  1831  was  32,213;  in  1836,  33,856. 

NOIRMOUTIER.    [Vendbk.] 

NOLA,  a  ver)'  antient  and  once  flourishing  town  of 
Campania,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  Mount 
Vesuvius  on  one  side  and  the  first  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
on  the  other,  1 4  miles  east-north-east  of  Naples.  It  is  said 
by  Polybius  (xi.  17)  and  others  to  have  been  built  or  colo- 
nised by  the  Etruscans,  after  their  conquest  of  part  of  Cam- 
pania, in  the  second  or  third  century  of  Rome.  Its  Oscan  or 
Etruscan  name  in  the  inscription  found  at  Abella  is  *  Nuv- 
lana,'  and  it  is  there  mentioned  as  having  community  of 
rites  and  annual  sacrifices  with  Abella,  Abellinura,  and 
Trebuh.  (Micali,  Sioria  degli  Aniichi  Popoli  Italiant,  chap, 
xiv.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Samnites, 
Nola  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  bv  the  Chalcidians  from 
CumsD,  or  from  the  island  of  iEnaria  (Ischia).  Silius  Italicus 
(xii.  161)  and  Justinus  (xx.  1)  call  Nola  a  Chalcidian 
colony.  Nola,  having  joined  the  Samnites  against  Rome, 
was  taken  by  the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  the  dictator  PoBtelius  (Livy,  ix.  28),  3 1 1  B.c. 
After  this  Nola  appears  to  have  continued  under  its  own 
magistrates  and  senate  as  a  municipiura  and  an  ally  of 
Rome.  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  find  the  senate  of 
Nola  wishing  to  remain  faithful  to  Rome,  whilst  the  people 
wanted  to  open  the  gates  to  Hannibal.  (Livy,  xxiii.  14,  15.) 
Marcellus,  the  Roman  commander,  having  entered  Nola, 
won  over  Bantius,  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  who  informed 
him  of  the  secret  intelligence  between  his  countrjmen  and 
the  Carthaginians.  When  Hannibal  approached  the  town, 
expecting  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  him,  Marcellus  suddenly 
issued  with  his  troops  from  one  of  three  gates,  and  fell 
upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand  men. 
This  was  the  first  action  in  which  the  Romans  defeated 
Hannibal.  (Livy,  xxiii.  16.)  Nola  is  mentioned  as  a  Roman 
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colony  in  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Samnites, 
who  killed  the  prcetor  L.  Posthumius.  (Livy,  Evitome,  73.) 
It  was  afterwards  retaken  and  devastated  by  Sulla.  Augus- 
tus, in  his  last  journey  into  Campania,  being  taken  ill,  was 
carrieil  to  Nola,  where  he  died,  August  19,  a.d.  14. 

llie  present  Nola,  which  is  much  smaller  ihan  the  former 
town,  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  has  walls  and 
five  gates.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  several  churches 
and  convents,  and  some  other  good  buildings,  a  fine  market- 
place, a  large  barrack  for  cavalry,  and  about  9000  inhabit- 
ants.  It  is  reported  that  a  bishop  of  Nola  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of 
bells  for  calling  the  people  to  church.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nola  a  quantity  of  antient  vases  or  pottery  have  been  found, 
which  are  known  by  the  names  of  Campanian  or  Nola  vases ; 
they  somewhat  resemble  the  old  Etruscan  pottery.  (Leo 
Ambrosius,  De  Nola  Optaculum,  1514;  Remondini,  Sioria 
Ecclesiastica NolanOt  1747;  Swinburne;  Neigebaur.) 

Nola  is  the  head  town  of  one  of  the  five  districts  into 
which  the  province  of  Terra  diLavoro  is  divided,  and  which 
at  the  census  of  1825  contained  117.567  inhabitants.  (Pe- 
roni,  Censimento  dei  Reali  Dominiu) 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI  is  a  phrase  used  in  proceedings 
at  common  law  to  denote  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
plaintiff  or  other  originating  party  in  a  judicial  proceeding 
from  the  further  prosecution  of  his  suit,  and  is  derived  from 
the  words  used  in  the  formal  entry  of  such  withdrawal  on 
ihe  record,  in  which  the  party  *  acknowledges  that  he  will 
not  further  prosecute  *  (fatetur  se  ulterius  nolle  prosequi). 
In  an  action,  if  the  plaintiff  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  his  costs  under  stat.  8  Eliz.,  c.  2,  s.  2.  The 
same  mode  of  proceeding  does  not  exist  in  courts  of  equity, 
but  the  complainant  can  at  any  time  discontinue  his 
suit  upon  an  application  to  the  court,  and  paying  the  costs 
of  the  defendant.  In  criminal  prosecutions  by  indicts 
ment,  though  originated  by  private  persons,  a  nolle  pro- 
sequi may  be  entered  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings 
by  the  king's  attorney-general,  but  it  cannot  bo  done  with- 
out Iiis  concurrence,  although  the  prosecutor  desires  it 
It  is  very  unusual  however  in  modern  times  for  the 
attorney -general  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  an  in- 
dictment, except  upon  the  application  of  the  prosecutor. 
Lord  Holt  says  '  the  practice  began  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  that  in  all  Charles  I.*s  lime  there  was  no  precedent 
of  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  an  indictment.'  (6  Modem  Re- 
porltf,  262.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of 
the  attorney-general  to  put  an  end  to  criminal  informations 
filed  ex  officio  by  him ;  and  in  the  case  of  ipformations 
filed  in  the  Crown-office  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a 
nolle  prosequi  may  be  entered  by  the  master;  of  the  Crown- 
office  upon  the  application  of  the  prosecutor  aiid  with  the 
leave  of  the  court.  The  effect  of  a  nolle  prosequi  in  crimi- 
nal cases  is  to  discharge  the  defendant  for  tho  time,  but  it 
does  not  operate  as  an  acquittal ;  so  that  he  may  be  indicted 
again,  and  it  is  said  that  even  upon  the  same  indiciment 
fresh  proce-ss  may  be  awarded. 

NOLLEKENS,  JOSEPH,  though  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try, where  he  was  born  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  London.  Au- 
gust 11,  1737,  was  of  foreign  extraction  ;  his  father,  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  who  was  an  artist  of  much  ability  for  compositions 
of  landscape  and  figures  after  the  manner  of  Watteau,  was 
a  native  of  Antwerp.  The  senior  Nollekens  died  January 
21,  1748,  and  his  widow  soon  after  married  again  and  went 
to  reside  in  Wales.  These  circumstances  may  serve  to  ac- 
count for  Joseph's  neglected  education,  for  his  literary 
attainments  scarcely  extended  to  an  ordinary  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  endea- 
voured in  after-life  to  make  up  for  his  deficiencies.  It  is 
therefore  rather  matter  of  astonishment  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  did  in  the  superior  branch 
of  his  art,  than  that  his  poetical  subjects  should  have  dis- 
played so  little  of  the  higher  powers  of  imagination. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  ho  was  placed  with  Scheemakers, 
the  sculptor,  and  while  with  him  obtained  some  prizes  from 
the  Society  of  Arts,  who  afterwards  voted  him  fifty  guineas, 
while  he  was  at  Rome,  for  his  Tinioclea  before  Alexander. 
He  set  out  for  Rome  in  1 760,  and  while  there  was  noticed 
by  some  of  his  countrymen,  among  others,  by  Garrick  and 
Sterne,  both  of  whom  sat  to  him  for  their  busts.  That  of 
Sterne,  which  was  in  terra-cotta,  was,  for  likeness  and  cha- 
racter, equal  to  any  which  he  afterwards  produced.  In 
Rome  he  turned  his  attention  also  to  a  rather  lucrative  if  not 
particularly  disrnified  branch  of  art,  namely,  that  of  manu- 
P.  C,  No.  1008. 


facturing  antiques,  by  vamping  up  fragments,  finding  either 
heads  and  limbs  for  bodies,  or  bodies  for  heads  and  limbs ; 
one  of  the  statues  thus  compounded  was  the  Minerva, 
afterwards  purchased  for  a  thousand  guineas,  and  now  in 
the  Newby  collection  in  Yorkshire.  His  dexterity  and 
skill  in  repairs  of  this  kind  were  subsequently  displayed  in 
some  of  the  Townlcy  Marbles.  While  at  Home  he  also 
purchased  for  a  mere  trifle,  of  the  workmen  by  whom  they 
were  discovered,  a  number  of  fine  terra-coltas.  which  he 
afterwards  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Townley,  and  which  are  now 
let  into  the  walls  at  the  British  Museum.  Among  those 
whose  patronage  he  obtained  during  his  stay  in  Italy  were 
Lord  Yarborough  and  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  for  the  first 
of  whom  he  executed  a  group  of  Mercury  and  Venus  chid- 
ing Cupid. 

After  about  ten  years  of  study  in  Italy,  which  had  been 
profitable  to  him  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  he  returned  to 
London  with  habits  of  economy  well  calculated  to  keep 
what  he  had  acquired  and  to  ensure  still  further  wealth. 
He  established  himself  in  Mortimer- street,  became  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
honoured  by  the  king's  sitting  to  him  for  his  bust.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  celebrity  which  his  busts  of  Garrick 
and  Sterne  had  previously  obtained,  perhaps  as  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  subjects  as  of  their  own  merit,  caused  him  to 
be  almost  overwhelmed  with  employment  of  that  kind :  he 
had  sometimes  three  or  four  sitters  in  the  course  of  one  day. 
Whether  this  application  to  the  mere  taking  of  likenesses 
did  not  tend  to  render  him  more  studious  of  the  mechanical 
than  the  intellectual  part  of  his  art,  it  would  be  difficult  t% 
decide ;  but  it  was  certainly  congenial  to  his  inclination,  be- 
cause it  was  productive  of  immediate  profit,  and  suited  also 
to  his  abilities.  The  tide  of  fashion  being  once  in  his  fa- 
vour, that  oddity  of  his  address  and  bluntness  of  manners 
and  speech,  which  might  else  have  proved  disqualifications 
for  that  branch  of  his  profession,  probably  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  recommend  him  to  those  who,  accustomed 
to  courtesy  and  polish  of  manners  in  their  own  circle,  were 
willing  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  oddities  of  one  who 
had  obtained  a  kind  of  privilege  for  freedom  of  tongue 
However  deficient  in  education,  Nollekens  was  by  no  means 
so  either  in  shrewdness  or  tact :  there  can  therefore  be  little 
doubt  he  soon  perceived  that  people  were  more  diverted  than 
offended  by  his  bluntness.  If  he  had  found  that  his  disre 
gard  to  the  forms  of  courtesy  frightened  away  the  polite 
and  the  fashionable  from  his  studio»  Joseph  would  quickly 
have  adopted  a  very  different  course,  and  have  become  the 
blandest  of  the  bland. 

He  had  also  a  good  deal  of  employment  in  a  branch  of 
the  art  still  less  favourable  than  that  of  bust-making  for  the 
display  of  its  higher  powers,  namely,  that  of  common-place 
monuments  of  common-place  people,  records  of  persona 
whom  the  world  did  not  care  to  recollect.  In  such  subjects 
almost  the  only  inspiration  that  an  artist  can  feel  springs  out 
of  pecuniary  remuneration ;  yet  there  were  exceptions  even  in 
this  case,  for  the  monument  to  Mrs.  Howard  of  Corby 
Castle  is  one  of  his  best  productions,  pathetic  in  conception, 
elegant  and  tasteful  in  execution ;  as  a  work  of  art,  very  far 
superior  to  that  by  him  of  Captains  Manners,  Bayne,  and 
Blair  in  Westmmster  Abbey,  which,  though  a  sumptuous,  is 
but  a  frigid  and  mechanical  work.  Notwithstanding  both  his 
occupations  of  this  kind  and  his  numerous  commissions  for 
busts,  Nollekens  found  time  to  undertake  several  statues 
and  pieces  of  poetic  sculpture,  among  which  were  no  fewer 
than  five  Venuses,  one  of  them  since  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Rockingham  Venus,  and  one  representing  the  god- 
dess anointing  her  hair,  which  last  was  reckoned  by  the 
artist  himself  to  be  his  master- piece,  and  hardly  inferior  to 
the  antique.  Among  his  groups  were  a  Pa)tus  and  Arria 
and  a  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

While  wealth  was  pouring  in  upon  him  year  by  year,  his 
expenses  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  it,  nor  were  they  at  all 
increased  by  his  marriage ;  for  the  lady  he  selected.  Miss 
Mary  Welch,  though  of  some  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
was  still  more  remarkable  for  her  rigid  economy.  So  far 
the  match  was  a  very  suitable  one,  for,  although  wealthy 
and  childless,  both  the  husband  and  wife  carried  their  no* 
tions  of  frugality  even  to  penuriousness. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1 8 1 7,  Nollekens  began  to  relax 
a  little  of  that  economy  which  had  before  prevailed  in  his  es- 
tablishment ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  for  him  to  think  of  be- 
ginning; to  enjoy  the  wealth  which  he  had  accumulated,  andr 
which  he  then  discovered  only  served  to  draw  ai-ound  him 
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swavm  of  greedy  legacy-hunters,  all  professing  attachment 
and  sympathy— all  eagerly  lookinj^  forward  to  the  time 
vheu  his  will  should  be  opened.  On  the  '23rd  April,  1823, 
the  event  so  long  and  anxiously  expected  took  place,  and 
Nollekens  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  dividing,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  (amounting  to  about  6000/.), 
the  whole  of  his  vast  property  (somewhat  more  than 
200,000/.)  between  his  friends,  Francis  Palmer,  and  Francis 
Douce,  the  well-known  antiquary,  and  leaving  to  each  of 
his  executors.  Sir  W.  Beechey  and  Thomas  Smith,  only 
100/.  each.  Smith,  who  had  been  in  the  sculptor's 
studio,  had  expected  a  very  considerable  legacy;  conse- 
quently it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  surprise  if  his  biography 
of  the  old  sculptor  is  entirely  free  from  that  admiration  of 
his  subject  which  most  biographers  entertain.  Nollekens 
had  many  good  qualities,  and  one  of  his  worst  ones  was  that 
of  indulging  in  excessive  economy  when  economy  had 
ceased  to  be  a  merit. 

NOMBRE  DE  DIGS.  [Mexican  States.] 
NOMINALISTS,  a  sect  of  the  scholastic  philosophers, 
so  named  on  account  of  the  particular  tenet  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Realists, 
another  scholastic  sect.  In  order  to  understand  the  principal 
point  of  difference  between  these  parties,  which  gave  rise  to 
long-continued  and  acrimonious  disputation,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophy  concern- 
ing ideas  or  universals.  According  to  Plato,  who  appears 
to  have  been  indebted  for  his  opinion  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  universals,  or,  as  he  called  them,  ideas,  by  which  are 
to  be  understood  such  things  as  we  express  by  general  terms, 
have,  apart  from  the  mere  conception  of  them  by  the  under- 
standing, an  actual  and  eternal  existence  in  the  Divine 
Mind ;  and  are  the  patterns  or  models  according  to  which 
the  individuals  of  every  species  are  formed,  and  by  which 
the  constitution  of  each  individual  is  determined.  The 
separate  existence  of  these  essences  was  denied  by  Aristotle, 
who  taught  that  forms — which  word  as  employed  by  him 
has  the  same  meaning  with  the  ideas  of  Plato— were 
eternally  united  to  matter ;  that  unconnected  with  it  they 
have  no  existence,  and  that  they  are  inherent  in  their  ob- 
jects. Zeno  and  the  Stoics  generally  ridiculed  the  belief  in 
such  universal  natures  altogether;  and  held  tbat  the  forms 
of  the  Stagyriteand  the  ideas  of  his  preceptor  were  nothing  if 
distinguished  from  the  notions  of  them  in  the  mind  and 
the  words  by  which  they  are  designated.  The  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  was  universally  received  among  the  schoolmen, 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century. 
But  with  the  revival  of  dialectic  science,  which  about  this 
time  occurred,  it  began  to  be  warmly  controverted.  Those 
who  adopted  the  Stoical  doctrine,  and  affirmed  that  words  or 
names  only  were  universal,  were  termed  Nominalists  ;  while 
those  who  adopted  the  Peripatetic  opinion,  and  maintained 
the  proper  existence  of  universals,  were  termed  Realists. 
The  honour  of  forming  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists  is  com- 
monly assigned  to  Roscelin,  canon  of  Compifigne  ;  but  its 
real  founder  appears  rather  to  have  been  John  called  the 
Sophist,  and  supposed  by  Du  Boulay,  the  historian  of  the 
Parisian  Academy,  to  have  been  chief  physician  to  king 
Henry  I.  of  France.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  to  Roscelin 
unquestionably  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  raised  the 
sect  into  eminence.  The  Nominalist  doctrine  was  highly 
obnoxious  to  most  of  the  divines  as  well  as  the  philosophers 
of  the  period,  chiefly  perhaps,  asBrucker  supposes  {Historia 
Critica  Philosophies),  on  account  of  Roscelin  having  em- 
ployed-it  in  illustrating  the  mysterious  constitution  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  thereby  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  heresy.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  originating 
in  this  source,  which  it  encountered,  many  converts  were 
made ;  and  its  advancement  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  genius  and  learning  of  the  celebrated  Abelard,  who  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Roscelin.  So  successful  was  he  in 
his  disputes  with  William  de  Champeaux,  styled  'the 
venerable  doctor,*  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  then  the  principal  supporter  of 
Realism,  that  the  pupils  of  the  latter  in  large  numbers 
forsook  their  master,  and  became  the  followers  of  his  more 
eloquent  antagonist.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  contest  between  the  rival  sects  continued  to  be 
waged.  Both  parties,  by  various  modifications  of  their  lead- 
ing doctrines,  gradually  became  divided  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  themselves,  and  a  third  sect  arose,  profess- 
ing to  steer  a  middle  course  between  them,  the  adherents 
of  which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Concdpiualiste, 


on   account  of  their  holding  universality  to  be  the  attn- 
bute,  not  of  names  only,  but  of  conceptions.    This  sect 
however  obtained  but  a  small  share  of  notice.     At  this 
period  the  Realists,  both  in  number  and  respectability,  had 
the  advantage  of  their  opponents,  and  the  erudition  and 
subtlety  of  Albert  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  after- 
wards of  Duns  Scotus,  gave  them  such  a  decided  predomi- 
nance, as  to  throw  the  Nominalista  completely  into  the  shade. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  William  Occam,  an  English  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  becoming  the  advocate  of 
Nominalism  when  it  was  seemingly  about  to  expire,  effected 
a  revival,  and  brought  it  into  greater  repute  than  it  hod 
ever  before  enjoyed.    The  discussion  of  the  question  re- 
specting universals  was  once  more  renewed,  with  the  utmost 
virulence  and  animosity  on  both  sides.    Blows  were  resorted 
to  when  argument  was  exhausted;  and  not  unfrequently 
debates  were  terminated  by  bloodshed.     Throughout  Ger- 
many the  opinion  of  the  Nominalists  was  soon  almost  uni- 
versally received,  while  Reahsm,  being  supposed  lo  be  more 
consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  patronised 
by  successive  popes,  prevailed  in  Italy  and  other  countries 
where  the  influence  of  the  Roman  see  was  most  powerfully 
felt.     Although  numbering  among  its  defenders  fewer  per- 
sons of  philosophical  eminence  than  were  to  be  found  among 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  cause,  it  still  maintained  its 
wonted  predominance.    John,  the  twenty-third  pope  of  that 
name,  having  finished  his  disputes  with  the  Franciscans, 
who  had  zealously  opposed  him  on  certain  matters  affecting 
the  privileges  of  their  order,  directed  severe  persecutions 
against  the  Nominalists.     In  the  year  1339  the  university 
of  Paris  published  an  edict,  denouncing  the  philosophy  of 
Occam,  the  effect  of  which  however  does  not  seem  lo  have 
been  very  hostile  to  its  wider  extension.    Louis  XL  of 
France,   in    1473,  likewise    issued    an  edict  against   the 
Nominalists,   in  which    it  was  ordered   that    their  writ- 
ings should  be  seized  and  secured  in  the  hbraries  by  iron 
chains,  to  prevent  their  being  perused.    The  consequence 
was,  that  the  leaders  of  the  sect  fled  to  England  and  Ge^ 
many.     In  the  following  year  Louis  mitigated  bis  edict, 
which  he  had  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop  of 
Avranches,  and  permitted  the  study  of  the  Nominalist  wril- 
incs.    Thereafter  this  sect  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the 
universities  of  France,  as  it   had  formerly  obtained  it  in 
those  of  Germany.     The  Reformation,  lo  which  a  long 
train  of  causes  had  been  effectually  conducting,  put  an  end 
to  the  controversy  so  long  and  so  fiercely  carried  on  be- 
tween the    two   most   memorable   parties  that   have  ever 
arisen  among  the  schoolmen,  and  the  ox)ntemporaneous 
revival  of  letters    eventually  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
scholastic    philosophy.      Among   the   most   eminent  sup- 
porters of  Nominalism,  besides  those  already  referred  to, 
may  be  mentioned  Suisset,  Buridan,  Marsilius  kh  Inghen, 
and  Oresmius,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Matthew  of 
Cracow,  Gabriel  Biel,  &c.,  in  the  fifteenth. 

NOMINATIVE.    [Cask.] 

NOMSZ,  JAN,  a  Dutch  poet,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1738,  acquired  some  distinction  by  his  epic  or  rather  histo- 
rical poem  of  *  William  I.,  or  the  Foundation  of  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,'  in  twenty- four  books,  1779.  This 
production  contains  passages  of  great  force  and  beauty,  but  for 
what  interest  it  possesses  as  a  whole  it  is  indebted  to  the  mate- 
rials themselves.  As  a  dramatic  writer,  Nonisz  showed  greater 
talent,  especially  in  his  tragedies  *  Cora,'  *  Zoroaster,'  the 
'Duchess  of  Coralli,'  and  *  Maria  van  Lalain.'  This  last- 
mentioned  piece  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  retained 
possession  of  the  stage  for  a  long  while,  the  part  of  the  he- 
roine being  frequently  performed  by  Madame  Wattier- 
Ziesenis  (born  at  Rotterdam,  April  13,  1762,  died  April  23, 
1827),  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  and  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedians  of  her  time,  though  a  Siddons  and  a 
Talma  were  her  contemporaries. 

Besides  some  other  original  tragedies,  Nomsz  translated 
several  from  the  French ;  among  the  rest  Racine's  *  Athalie.' 
He  also  produced  a  comedy  which  is  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation by  Van  Kampen.  His  miscellaneous  pieces  and 
translations,  among  which  that  of  La  Fontaine's  *  Fables  * 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  display  likewise  much  talent,  and 
charm  by  a  certain  happy  ease  and  naturalness  and  by  their 
merits  of  style  and  versification.  Like  Camoens,  he  breathed 
his  last  within  tlio  walls  of  an  hospital,  St.  Peter's  almshouse 
at  Amsterdam,  whore  he  died  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  After  all,  there  is  reason  for  supposing,  from  a  remark 
of  De  Vries's  while  speaking  of  his  writings,  that  the  poTerty 
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of  his  later  years  was  in  some  measure  occasioned  by  his 
own  want  of  prudence. 

NONAGE  SIM  AL.  The  nonagesimal  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  is  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  highest  above 
the  horizon.  Every  point  of  the  ecliptic  is  therefore  the  no- 
nagesimal de^ee  in  succession. 

NONAGON.    [Polygons.  Regular.] 

NONCONFORMITY  is  the  terra  employed  to  designate 
Protestant  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  that  the  Enghsh  reformed  church 
first  received  a  definite  constitution.  During  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  remained  in  a  great  measure  unsettled,  and 
was  subject  to  continual  variation,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  king.  As  organised  by  Edward,  while  Calvinistic  in 
its  creed,  it  was  Episcopalian  in  its  government,  and  re- 
tained in  its  woi-ship  many  of  those  forms  and  observances 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  days  of  Roman  Catholic 
ascendency.  In  the  first  of  these  particulars  it  resembled  and 
in  the  last  two  it  differed  from  the  Genevan  church.  During 
the  temporary  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  under 
the  administration  of  Philip  and  Mary,  great  numbers  of 
the  persecuted  disciples  of  the  reformed  faith  sought  refuge 
in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Contment.  Of  those  who  fled  to  Germany,  some 
observed  the  ecclesiastical  order  ordained  by  Edward; 
othere,  not  without  warm  disputes  with  their  brethren, 
which  had  their  commencement  at  Frankfort,  adopted  the 
Swiss  mo<l0  of  worship,  preferring  it  as  more  simple,  and 
more  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  primitive  usage.  Those 
who  composed  this  latter  class  were  called  Nonconformists. 
The  distinction  has  been  permanent,  and  the  name  has  been 
perpetuated.  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
1558,  opened  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  It  was  natural  for  each  of  the  parties  of 
which  they  consisted,  to  advocate  at  home  the  svstems  of 
worship  to  which  they  had  been  respectively  attached  while 
abroad ;  and  the  controversy,  which  had  been  agitated  by 
them  in  a  foreign  country,  immediately  became  a  matter  of 
contention  with  the  great  body  of  Protestants  in  their  own. 
It  suited  neither  the  views  nor  inclinations  of  the  illustrious 
princess  who  then  held  the  sceptre  to  realise  the  wishes  of 
the  Nonconformists,  or  Puritans,  as  they  began  to  be  called, 
by  giving  her  sanction  to  the  opinions  which  they  maintained, 
and  assenting  to  the  demands  which  they  made.  The  plain 
and  unostentatious  method  of  religious  service  which  they  re- 
commended did  not  accord  with  that  love  of  show  and  pomp 
for  which  she  was  remarkable ;  and  the  policy  of  the  early 
part  of  her  reign,  in  which  she  was  supported  by  the  high 
dignitaries  both  in  the  church  and  state,  was  to  conciliate 
her  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  who,  in  rank,  wealth,  and  nnm- 
bers,  far  exceeded  the  Nonconformists.  The  liturgy  of  Edw. 
VI.  having  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  divines,  and  cer- 
tain alterations,  betraying  a  leaning  to  popery  rather  than  to 
Puritanism,  having  been  made,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed,  which,  while  it  empowered  the  queen  and  her  commis- 
sioners to  '  ordain  and  publish  such  further  ceremonies  and 
rites'  as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  forbade,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  performance  of  divine  worship  except  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  act  was  only 
partially  carried  into  effect  from  the  time  of  its  being  passed, 
in  1658,  to  1565.  But  in  1565  it  began  to  be  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  many  of  the  Nonconformists  were  deprived  of 
their  preferments  (for  notwithstanding  their  sentiments, 
nost  of  them  had  still  remained  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church,  being  Irom  principle  averse  to  an  entire 
separation);  many  also  were  committed  to  prison.  The 
High  Commission  Court,  tyrannical  in  its  veiy  constitution, 
became  still  more  severe  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions ; 
and  at  length,  in  1593,  the  parliament  declared  that  all 
persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age  who  should  absent  them- 
selves for  one  month  from  the  parish  church  should  be 
banished  the  kingdom;  and  if  they  returned  without 
licence,  should  be  sentenced  to  death  as  felons.  These  pro- 
visions, though  directed  principally  against  the  Catholics, 
affected  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  with  equal  severity ; 
and  with  reference  both  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  who 
dissented  from  the  Church  of  England,  were  unjust  and 
impolitic.  The  Nonconformists,  during  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  unimportant  faction. 
Both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity  they  were  a  nu- 
merous body;  and  they  would  have  been  powerful  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  had  they  only  been  more  closely 
united  among  themselYes«    A  xaotion,  made  iu  ld61|  at  the 


first  convocation  of  the  clerpy  which  was  held  m  England, 
to  do  away  with  the  cerenionies  and  forms  to  which  the 
Puritans  objected,  was  lost  by  a  niajoriiy  of  only  one,  even 
though  the  queen  and  the  primate  Parker  were  well 
known  to  be  opposed  to  such  a  change.  In  the  Com- 
mons the  Puritan  influence  was  strong;  and  if  that 
house  be  supposed,  in  any  adequate  degree,  to  have  repre- 
sented the  people  for  whom  it  legislated,  their  numerical 
force  throughout  the  country  generally  must  necessarily 
have  been  great.  Without  presumption  therefore  they 
might  have  expected  that  their  remonstrances  would  be 
listened  to»  and  their  grievances  redressed.  And  certainly 
it  would  have  been  wiser  in  the  government  to  have  endea- 
voured to  secure  their  support  than  to  have  awakened  their 
discontent  and  provoked  their  opposition ;  more  especially 
when  the  hostile  aspect  of  foreign  nations  is  considered,  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  English  Catholics,  whose  num- 
bers and  power  rendered  them  particularly  formidable,  were 
eagerly  watching  every  symptom  favourable  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  theautient  faith.  Nor  would  it  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  mo- 
derate among  them  sought  not  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  but  contended  merely  that  certain  rites 
and  observances,  which  they  regarded  as  departures  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  Christian  worship,  should  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  and,  generally,  that  matters  commonly  recog- 
nised as  things  indifferent  should  not  be  insisted  on  as 
indispensable.  Doubtless  many  were  less  reasonable  in  their 
demands,  and  injustice  and  persecution  tended  much  to  in- 
crease their  number.  A  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Professor  Cartwright,  of  Cambridge,  desired  a  change,  not 
only  in  the  forms  of  worship,  but  in  church  polity  also,  and 
would  have  substituted  Presbytery  in  the  room  of  Epis- 
copacy. Another  party,  viz.  the  Independents,  or  Brownists, 
as  they  were  then  termed,  going  still  further,  wished  the 
disseveiment  of  the  connection  between  church  and  state 
altogether.  Still  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  slight 
concession  to  the  demands  of  the  less  violent,  and  the  dis- 
play of  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  would  have  satii»fled  many, 
would  have  allayed  the  dissatisfaction  of  all,  and  would 
have  been  the  reverse  of  disagreeable  to  the  country  gene- 
rally. Unfortunately  an  opposite  course  of  policy  in  this 
and  subsequent  reigns  was  chosen ;  which  ultimately  con- 
ducted to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  the  subversion  of  the 
regal  authority,  and  those  disastrous  events  which  make  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  the  most  melan, 
choly  pages  of  our  national  annals. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1603,  and  was  succeeded  b¥ 
James  VI.  of  Scotland.  From  one  who  like  him  had  beeii 
the  member  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  expressed  his  decided  attachment  to  its 
principles  and  worship,  the  Nonconformists,  not  without 
reason,  expected  more  lenient  treatment  than  they  had 
met  with  in  the  preceding  reign.  But  their  expectations 
were  bitterly  disappointed.  In  compliance  with  their  peti- 
tions, a  conference  was  indeed  appointed  and  held  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  at  which  nine  bishops  and  as  many  dignitaries 
were  present  on  the  one  side,  and  four  Puritan  ministers, 
selected  by  James,  on  the  other.  The  king  himself  pre- 
sided and  took  part  in  the  debate.  But  no  good  results 
ensued.  The  Nonconformist  representatives  were  loaded 
with  insults,  and  dismissed  in  such  a  manner  as  might  well 
give  birth  to  the  darkest  anticipations  regarding  the  fate 
of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged.  Shortly  after,  a  few 
slight  alterations  of  the  national  rubric  were  made,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  requiring  the  stricte$>t  conformity.  In 
1604  the  book  of  canons  was  passed  by  a  convocation,  at 
which  Bishop  Bancroft  presided.  It  denounced  severe 
temporal  and  spiritual  penalties  against  the  Puritan  divines, 
and  was  followed  up  by  unsparing  persecutions.  In  spite 
however  of  all  the  means  employed  for  its  eradication,  the 
cause  of  Nonconformity  advanced.  In  the  church  itself 
there  were  many  of  the  clergy  who  held  the  Puritan 
opinions,  though  they  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  make  a  very 
open  display  of  them,  and  who  sighed  for  a  change;  ana 
the  number  of  such  was  largely  augmented  by  the  altera 
tion  which  James  made  in  his  creed,  from  Calvinism  to 
the  doctrines  of  Arminius. 

The  son  and  successor  of  James,  Charles  I.,  adopted  to- 
wards the  Nonconformists  the  policy  of  his  predecessors. 
His  haughty  temper  and  despotic  disposition  speedily  in- 
volved him  in  diflBculties  with  his  parliament  and  people. 
In  carrying  into  eiLecutiou  bis  designs  against  Puritanism* 
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he  found  an  able  and  zealous  aswstant  in  Archbishop  Laud, 
under  whose  arbitrary  administration  the  proceedings  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court  were  character- 
ised by  great  severity.  Many  Puritans  sought  for  safety 
and  quiet  in  emigration ;  and  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setta  Bay  was  founded  by  them  in  the  New^  World. 
But  a  proclamation  by  the  king  put  a  stop  to  this  self- 
banishment  ;  and  thus  even  the  miserable  consolation  of 
expatriation  was  denied.  Hundreds  of  Puritan  clergymen 
•wore  ejected  from  their  cures,  on  account  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Book  of  Sports,  published  in  the  previous  reign. 
Calvinism  was  denounced  by  royal  authority,  and  severe 
restrictions  laid  on  the  modes  and  times  of  preaching. 
But  a  change  was  approaching.  In  1644  Laud  was  declared 
guillyof  high  treason  and  beheaded;  and  about  five  years 
afier,  Cliarles  shared  the  same  fate.  The  parliament  abo- 
lished Episcopacy  and  every  thing  in  the  Church  that  was 
opposed   to  the  model  of  the  Genevan  church. 

During  the  Protectorate,  Presbyter}'  continued  to  be  the 
established  religion.  Independency  however  prevailed  in 
the  army,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  Cromwell.  Under 
his  government  the  sects  of  the  Quakers  and  Baptists 
flourished  ;  and  other  sects,  some  of  which  held  the  wildest 
and  most  visionary  tenets,  sprung  into  existence.  All  were 
tolerated.  Episcopacy  only  was  pupscribed  ;  and  the  Noncon- 
formists, in  their  hour  of  prosperity,  forgetful  of  the  lessons 
which  adversity  should  have  taught  them,  directed  against  its 
adherents  severities  similar  to  those  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  the  objects.  The  Restoration,  in  1660, 
placed  Charles  II.  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  led 
to  the  restitution  of  the  old  system  of  church  government 
and  worship.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662, 
by  which  all  who  refused  to  observe  the  rites  as  well  as 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
excluded  from  its  communion,  and  in  consequence  exposed 
to  many  disadvantages  and  to  cruel  sufferings.  During  the 
same  reign  was  passed  the  Conventicle  Act,  which  subjected 
all  who  presumed  to  worship  God  otherwise  than  the  law 
enjoined  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  punished  the  third 
offence  with  banishment ;  the  Five-Mile  Act,  which  ban- 
ished to  that  distance  from  every  corporate  town  the  Non- 
conformist clergy,  and  forbade  them  to  officiate  as  school- 
masters except  on  condition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of 
passive  obedience ;  and  the  Test  Act,  which,  though  directed 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  pressed  with  equal  seventy 
against  Protestant  dissenters,  and  excluded  from  offices  of 
trust  in  the  state  those  who  refused  to  receive  the  eucharist 
according  to  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  this 
time  dissent  continued  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and  had  to 
struggle  with  various  fortunes,  until  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  when  the  Toleration  Act  gave  immunity  to  all  Protestant 
Dissenters,  except  Socinians,  from  the  penal  laws  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  this  measure  were  indeed  subsequently  much 
abridged  by  the  Occasional  Communion  Bill,  which  excluded 
Arom  civil  offices  those  Nonconformists  who,  by  communion 
at  the  altars  of  the  Church,  were  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Test  Act  qualified  to  hold  them ;  and  by  the  Schism  Bill, 
which  restricted  the  work  of  education  to  certificated  church- 
men. After  the  accession  of  George  I.  however,  these  laws 
were  repealed,  and  since  then,  by  the  removal  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  by  the  passing  of  the  acts  relating  to  registration 
and  marriage,  aissenters  have  been  allowed  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  consience.  It  would 
be  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  enumerate  the  various  sects 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of  Noncon- 
formists. The  chief  denominations  are  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists, and  Quakers.  [Baptists;  Dissenters,  &c.] 
NONES.    [Kalbndar.] 

NCNIUS  MARCELLUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  was 
born  at  Tibur,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  small  work  entitled  *  Compendiosa  Doctrina  de  Pro- 
prietate  Sermonum,'  which  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  con- 
tains from  old  Latin  writers.  This  work  has  been  edited 
by  Mercer,  Paris,  1614,  which  edition  has  been  republished 
at  Leipzig,  in  1826. 
NONIUS.  [Nunez.] 
NONJURORS.    [Theology.] 

NONNUS  {S6woe),  an  inhabitant  of  Panopolis,  in 
Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian^wra,    We  have  no  particulars  respecting  his  life, 


except  that  he  became  a  Christian  when  he  was  advanced 
in  age.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works  in  Greek,  whith 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  *Dionysiaca'  and  a  Paraphrase, 
in  verse,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  •  Dionysiaca'  gives 
an  account  of  the  aaventures  of  Dionysus  from  the  time  of 
his  birth  to  his  return  from  his  expedition  into  India;  and 
the  early  books  also  contain,  by  way  of  introduction,  tlie 
history  of  Europa  and  Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  giants,  and 
numerous  other  mythological  stories.  This  work,  which 
consists  of  38  books,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  verse,  has 
been  condemned  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  Joseph  Scaliger, 
and  other  critics,  for  its  inflated  style,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  unworthy  of  perusal ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  contains  passages  of  considerable  beauty,  and 
supplies  us  with  information  on  many  mythological  subjects 
which  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  elsewhere.  It  appear* 
probable  that  this  work  was  written  before  Nonnus  became 
a  Christian.  The  best  edition  of  the  *  Dionysiaca!  is  that  by 
Graefe,  2  vols.  8vo ,  Leip.,  1819-1826.  D.  Heinsius  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  this  author,  which  was  published  at  Lcyden, 
in  1610,  with  the  text  of  the  •  Dionysiaca.'  Six  books  of 
this  poem,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  inclusive,  were 
published  by  Moser,  with  a  preface  by  Crcuzer,  HeideV, 
1809.  A  French  translation  of  the  'Dionysiaca*  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1625. 

The  *  Paraphrase  of  St.  John,'  which  is  a  poor  perform- 
ance, and  has  been  roughly  treated  by  Heinsius.  in  his 
*  Aristarchus  Sacer,'  Leyden.  1627,  was  published  for  the 
first  time  at  Venice,  in  1501.  The  best  edition  of  it  is  by 
Passow,  Leip.,  1834.  This  work  however  is  of  some  value, 
as  it  contains  a  few  important  readings,  which  have  been  of 
considerable  use  to  the  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament 
It  omits  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
which  we  have  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
St,  John's  Gospel,  and  which  is  considered  by  Griesbach 
and  many  other  critics  to  be  an  interpolation.  lu  chap.  xix. 
14,  Nonnus  appears  to  have  read  *  about  the  third  hour/  in- 
stead of  'about  the  sixth.^  (See  Griesbach  on  the  passage.) 

There  are  also  extant  a  'Collection  of  Histories  or  Fables^' 
which  are  cited  by  Gregory  Nazianzenus,  in  his  work  against 
Julian,  and  which  arc  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  the  author 
of  the  'Dionysiaca.'  But  Bentley,  in  his  'Dissertations  on 
Phalaris,'  has  given  good  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
Collection  was  composed  by  another  individual  of  the  same 
name. 

There  were  several  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Nonnus, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gra*ca, 
vol.  viii..  p.  601,  602,  ed.Harles. 

NONNUS  (sometimes  called  Nonus),  a  Greek  physician, 
and  author  of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  entitled  linTOftij 
TvJQ  larpuciJQ  airdffijg  rkxvijg,  'Compendium  totius  Artis 
Medic®.'  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  com- 
posed his  work  at  the  express  command  of  the  emperor 
Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedi- 
cated), who  was  most  probably  the  seventh  of  that  name, 
who  died  a.d.  959.  His  real  name  is  supposed  by  Freind 
{Hist,  of  Physic),  Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Med),  and' Bernard 
{Prafai.  ad  Theoph.  Non.),  to  be  Theophanes,  as  he  is  called 
so  in  one  manuscript,  and  a  physician  of  that  name  is  found 
to  have  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  In  three  manuscripts 
the  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only  one  which  men- 
tions the  name  of  Nonnus.  This  epitome  is  divided  into 
297  chapters,  and  contains  a  short  account  of  most  diseases 
and  their  treatment.  It  contains  very  little  that  is  original, 
and  is  almost  entirely  compiled  from  Actius,  Alexander 
Trallianus,  and  Paulus  iEgineta :  from  whom  whole  sen- 
tences are  sometimes  transcribed  with  hardly  any  variation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  chapter  on  Pleurisy  (ch.  129)  is 
taken  from  Paulus  ^gineta,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  33  ;  part  of  that 
on  Melancholy  (ch.  33)  from  Alexander  Trallianus,  lib.  i, 
cap.  16;  and  all  that  is  valuable  about  Hydrophobia  (ch. 
271)  is  contained  in  Paulus  iEgineta,  lib.  v.,  cap.  3.  Al- 
most the  only  point  worthy  of  notice  in  the  work  is,  that  it 
is  the  first  medical  treatise  in  which  any  mention  of  distilled 
rose-water  is  to  be  found ;  it  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  word 
poSotrrayfia,  in  the  ninety-seventh  chapter.  There  are  only 
two  editions  of  this  work.  The  first  was  published  Argen- 
tor.,  1568,  8vo.,  Gr.  and  Lat ;  the  editor  was  Jeremiah  Mar- 
tius,  and  the  author's  name  is  written  Nonus.  The  last 
and  best  was  edited  by  J.  S.  Bernard,  and  published  after 
his  death,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  Gotha  and  Amsterdam,  1794, 
1 795,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  copious  and  learned  notes  by  the 
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NONSUIT.  If  a  plaintiif,  liaving  commenced  a  civil 
action  at  the  common  law  of  England,  is  guilty  of  any 
neglect  or  default  in  prosecuting  such  action  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  brought,  he  is  ad- 
judged not  to  follow  or  pursue  his  remedy,  and  a  judgment 
of  non  prosequitur,  or  nonsuit^  is  entered,  upon  which  he 
becomes  liable  to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  and  in  antient 
tiroes  a  fine  to  the  king  for  making  a  false  complaint.  This 
is  the  general  meaning  of  the  term ;  but  according  to  mo- 
dern practice  it  has  a  more  limited  signification,  the  phrase 
non  pros  (non  prosequitur)  being  now  used  to  describe  the 
consequence  of  most  of  those  defaults  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  which  were  formerly  comprised  under  the  general 
term  nonsuit.  Antiently,  when  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
jury  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  court  to  hear  the  evidence  on 
a  trial,  they  withdrew,  after  the  judge  had  summed  up  the 
proofs,  to  deliberate  upon  their  verdict.  On  coming  back 
to  the  bar  to  deliver  their  verdict,  and  before  they  delivered 
it,  the  plaintiff  was  called  in  order  to  be  ready  to  answer  the 
fine  which  became  due  to  the  king  for  his  false  complaint, 
in  case  the  decision  was  against  him ;  and  if,  upon  this  call, 
he  did  not  appear,  no  verdict  could  be  given  upon  the  evi- 
dence either  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  and  the 
former  was  said  to  be  nonsuited.  Hence  arose  a  practice 
that  when  the  plaintiff  perceived  that  the  evidence  given 
"was  insufficient  to  support  his  action,  and  that  the  verdict 
would  probably  be  against  him,  he  voluntarily  withdrew 
himself,  and  did  not  appear  when  called;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  nonsuit,  which  was  less  disadvantageous  to 
him  than  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  as  it  did  not  preclude 
him  from  bringing  a  new  action.  This  practice  led  to  a 
further  innovation  upon  the  antient  proceeding,  and  it  has 
lon^  been  the  usual  course  for  the  judge  to  order  the 
plaintiff  to  be  called,  or,  in  other  words,  to  direct  a  nonsuit, 
if,  upon  the  whole  of  the  case  in  support  of  the  action,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence  upon  which  the  jury 
would  be  justified  in  finding  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
In  consonance  to  the  antient  practice  however,  by  which 
the  plaintiff  might  in  all  cases  appear  when  called  to 
answer  for  his  fine,  and  so  prevent  a  nonsuit,  he  cannot  at 
the  present  day  be  compelled  to  be  nonsuited,  and  therefore 
he  may,  if  he  pleases,  insist  upon  the  evidence  being 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury.  It  is  to  this  practice  of 
calling  the  plaintiff,  when  bis  evidence,  as  delivered  in 
court,  is  insufficient  to  support  his  action,  that  the  term 
nonsuit  is  now  restricted.  The  consequences  of  a  nonsuit 
are,  that  the  jury  are  discharged  from  finding  a  verdict,  and 
the  plaintiff  pays  the  costs  of  the  suit;  but  he  is  still  at 
liberty  to  commence  a  new  action  against  the  defendant 
upon  the  same  matter,  if  he  should  afterwards  be  provided 
with  more  complete  evidence. 

Besides  the  judgment  of  nonsuit,  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  record  at  Westminster  are  authorised  by'stat.  14  Geo.  II., 
c.  17,  to  give  ju(hjment  as  in  case  of  a  nonsuit^  where  the 
plaintiff  has  matle  default  in  bringing  an  issue  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  course  and  practice  of  the  said  courts. 

NONTRONITE  -  Silicate  of  Iron.  This  mineral  occurs 
in  small  nodules  imbedded  in  an  ore  of  manganese.  Its 
colour  is  pale  or  greenish-yellow.  Fracture  earthy. 
Dull.  Opaque.  Unctuous  to  the  touch  and  very  tender. 
It  is  found  in  the  department  of  Dordogne  in  France,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Nontron. 

Analysis  by  Berthier:— Silica,  44  ;  peroxide  of  iron,  29; 
alumina,  3  6";  magnesia,  2*1 ;  clav,  1*2;  water,  18* 7. 

NOODT,  GERARD,  born  at  Nimwegen  in  1647,  studied 
first  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  Franeker,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  law.  He 
distinguished  liiraself  as  a  jurist,  and  was  made  professor 
of  law  successively  at  Franeker.  Utrecht,  and  at  Leyden. 
He  studied  and  taught  jurisprudence  in  an  enlightened  and 
philosophical  spirit.  Averse  from  dogmatism,  he  readily 
acknowledged  his  ignorance  on  questions  which  he  could 
not  solve.  He  was  well  acquaintea  with  the  Roman  Jurists, 
as  well  as  with  the  other  Roman  writers,  especially  the 
historians,  upon  whose  model  he  formed  his  own  Latin 
gtyle,  which  is  remarkably  pure.  His  chief  works  are  :— 
1,  •  Probabilium  Juris  Civilis  Libri  iv. ;'  2,  *  De  Jurisdic- 
tione  et  Impeno  Libri  ii. ;'  3,  '  Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  Liber 
Singularis;'  4,  *  De  Fcenore  et  Usuris  Libri  iii.,'  in  which 
he  contends  that  usury  is  not  contrary  to  the  natural  law, 
an4  is  not  forbidden  by  Divine  law.  The  author  traces  the 
history  of  the  Roman  law  on  this  subject  5,  *  Diocletianus 
et  llaximianus,  sive  deTransactione  et  Pactione  Criminum 


Liber  Singularis*'  in  which  he  refutes  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  a  transaction  or  compromise  in  capital  or  felonious  cri- 
minal cases  was  allowed  by  the  Roman- law ;  6,  '  Observatio- 
num  libri  Duo,  in  quibus  complexaJurisCivilisaliorumque 
Veterum  Scriptorum  Locaaut  illustranturautemendantur;* 
7.  *  De  Usufructu  Libri  ii.  ;*  8,  *  Ad  Edictum  Prajtoris  de 
Pactis  et  Transactionibus  Liber ;'  9,  •  Julius  Paulus,  sive  de 
Partus  Expositione  et  Nece  apud  Veteres  Liber,*  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the  Roman  laws  gave  to  parents  the  power 
of  exposing  or  putting  to  death  their  infant  children,  and 
that  this  power  was  only  taken  away  by  the  emperors  Va- 
lentinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus.  This  assertion  being 
combated  by  Bynkershoek,  Noodt  replied  to  him  in  his 
*  Amica  Responsio,*  in  which  he  confirms  his  former  asser- 
tion by  new  arguments  and  authorities.  10.  *  DeCausis 
Corrupt©  JurisprudenlicB ;  1 1,  *  De  Jure  Summi  Imperii  et 
Lege  Regia  Dissertatio  ;*  1 2,  *  De  Religione  ah  Imperio  J  urc 
Gentium  Libera.'  These  last  dissertations  were  translated 
into  French  by  Barbeyrac,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Du  Pouvoir  aes  Souverains  et  de  la  Libert^  de  Conscience,* 
Amsterdam,  1707.  13,  *  Commentarius  ad  Digesta,  seu 
Pandectas,'  which  he  continued  to  the  27th  book,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  death.  Noodt  died  at  Leyden  in  1 725.  Ho 
ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  modern 
times;  and  his  works  display  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
law  and  social  state  of  the  Romans.  His  works  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Leyden,  1735,  with 
a  biography  of  the  author  by  Barbeyrac 

NOOTKA  SOUND  is  a  large  bay  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  which  is  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  But  Humboldt, 
in  his  work  on  Mexico,  states  that,  according  to  the  survey 
made  by  the  Spaniards  Espinosa  and  Cevallos,  this  bay  is 
not  in  the  large  island,  but  in  a  smaller  one,  which  is 
separated  from  Quadra  and  Vancouver  Island  by  the  narrow 
strait  of  Tasis.  This  bay  extends  in  a  north  north-eastern 
direction  about  ten  miles  inland  between  49°  30'  and  40'' 
40'  N.  lat  and  between  127**  and  128°  W.  long.,  and  has  a 
wooded  island  in  its  middle.  It  branches  off  into  several 
smaller  bays  or  coves,  one  of  which,  where  Capt.  Cook  re- 
mained some  time  on  his  last  voyage,  and  whicn  was  called 
Friendly  Cove,  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  makes  a  safe 
harbour,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  wooded 
land.  This  cove  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The 
Spaniards  formed  a  small  settlement  here  in  1789  ;  but  as 
their  claims  to  the  country  were  disputed  by  the  English, 
they  eave  it  up  to  them.  The  English  government  main- 
tained this  settlement  for  some  years,  but  at  last  abandoned 
it.  On  the  shore  of  the  island  the  land  may  be  eonsidei  ed  as 
low  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  north-western  coast  of 
America.  It  presents  an  alternation  of  rocky  cliffs  and 
sandy  beaches ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  shores  there  are 
many  detached  rocks  which  are  covered  with  pine-trees. 
The  sutface  of  this  low  country  is  verv  uneven ;  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea  it  is  bounded  by  a  compact  mass 
of  rugged  mountains,  whose  summits  are  covered  with 
snow.    (Voyages  of  Cook,  Dixon,  Meares,  and  Vancouver.> 

NORD,  a  department  in  the  north  (as  its  name  implies> 
of  France,  stretching  along  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Belgium,  on  iho 
south-east  by  the  department  of  Aisne,  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  those  of  Somme  and  Pas  de  Calais,  and  on 
the  north-west  by  the  German  Ocean.  Its  form  is  ir- 
regular. Its  greatest  length  is  from  west- north- west  (Grave- 
lines  on  the  banks  of  the  Aa)  to  east-south-east,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Petite  Helpe,  1 14  miles ;  its  gi-eatest 
breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Honnecourt  to  that  of  Cond6,  both  on  Iho 
Escaut,  39  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2199  square 
miles.  In  size  it  is  rather  below  the  average  of  the  French 
departments,  and  is  about  equal  to  the  two  English 
counties  of  Stafford  and  Derby.  Tlie  population  in  1831 
was  989,938,  in  1836  it  was  1,026,407,  showing  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  36,469,  or  nearly  3'  7  per  cent.,  and  giving 
above  466  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  and 
density  of  population  it  surpasses  the  average  of  the  French 
departments  almost  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and 
far  exceeds  every  other  department  except  the  metropolitan 
department  of  the  Seine,  by  which  it  is  surpassed  in  both 
these  respects.  It  is  rather  below  our  own  county  of 
Lancaster  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  scarcely  half  as  dense  as  in  the  latter  county.  Lille, 
the  capital  of  the  depaitment,  is  in  50°  37'  N.  lat.  and 
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3**  4'  E.  long.,  125  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of 
Paris,  or  140  miles  by  the  road  through  Peronne,  Cambray, 
and  Douay,  or  by  that  through  Amiens  and  Arras. 

The  coast  of  this  department  extends  from  Gravelines, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  1 9  or  20  miles  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line  east  by  north  to  the  boundary  of  France  and  Belgium. 
It  is  skirted  by  broad  sands,  \?hich  stretch  out  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  by  a  second  line  of 
sands  lying  a  short  distance  off  the  coast,  which  form  the 
seaward  shelter  of  the  roads  of  Dunkerque.  Dunkerque 
is  the  principal  port  in  the  department ;  the  mouth  of  the 
Aa  forms  the  port  of  Gravelines,  which  is  however  a  place 
of  little  trade. 

The  department  is  generally  flat.  The  hills  which  form 
the  prolongation  westward  of  the  heights  of  Ardennes,  and 
in  which  the  Escaut  and  the  Sambre  have  their  source, 
skirt  the  southern  boundary  from  Avesnes  to  Cambray; 
and  a  branch  from  these  heights  bounds  on  the  west  the 
valley  of  the  Sambre,  to  between  Bavay  and  Maubeuge.  A 
line  of  low  sand-hills  or  downs  skirts  the  coast.  The  high 
ground  about  Cassel,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Lys  and 
the  Yser,  is  remarkable  for  the  view  which  it  commands : 
thirty-two  towns  can  be  counted,  and  a  part  of  the  ocean, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  can  be  seen.  This  extensive  prospect 
is  however  owing  rather  to  the  general  flatness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  than  to  any  great  elevation  of  the  ground. 

The  western,  or  rather  north-western  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, from  the  coast  to  Hazebrouck  and  Bailleul  inland,  is 
occupied  by  the  supracretaceous  formations.  The  country 
north  of  Lille  is  occupied  by  the  same  series.  The  rest 
of  the  department,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  through  Bavay  and  Avesnes, 
which  portion  is  occupied  by  the  granite  and  slate  rocks,  is 
included  in  the  great  chalk  district  which  encircles  the 
Paris  basin. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  consider- 
able, though  it  affords  little  metallic  ore  except  iron,  which 
is  obtained  at  Glajon,  Tr61on,  Ohaim,  and  F6ron,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Avesnes,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  department,  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  There  are  six  or 
eight  coal-pits  in  the  Valenciennes  coal-field,  which  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  great  coal-field  of  Belgium.  Altogether,  in 
1834,  4233  men  were  employed  in  the  mines,  and  1331  in  the 
connected  works ;  the  chief  pits  are  at  Anzain  or  Anzin  near 
Valenciennes.  [Anzin.]  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
department  in  1834  was  527,033  English  tons,  and  in  1835, 
531,605  tons;  a  quantity  far  exceeding  that  raised  in  any 
other  department  except  that  of  Loire.  The  coal  is  used 
in  the  departments  of  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais,  and  at  Paris ; 
its  transport  is  facilitated  by  the  Escaut,  the  Scarpe,  Ihe 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  rivers  Oise  and  Seine.  {Par- 
liamentary  Papers ;  Statistical  View  of  Mining  Industi^ 
in  France^  presented  by  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  to  the  Britisn 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)  Steam-en- 
gines are  used  for  draining  the  mines.  There  are  con- 
siderable beds  of  peat,  and  there  are  beds  of  fossil  ashes  that 
are  used  for  manure.  Marble  and  sandstone  suitable  for 
paving  are  quarried  on  a  large  scale;  and  potters'  earth 
is  dug  as  well  as  brick  earth.  There  were  in  1834  seven- 
teen  establishments  for  making  iron. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Aa,  the  Yser,  the  Escaut,  and 
the  Sambre,  with  their  respective  tributaries.  The  Aa  has  no 
part  of  its  course  within  the  department;  it  skirts  the  south- 
western border  for  about  16  or  17  miles,  through  the  whole 
of  which  distance  it  has  been  made  navigable.  The  Yser 
rises  just  within  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  and 
crosses  the  department  of  Nord,  in  a  north-east  direction, 
into  Belgium,  after  entering  which  it  becomes  navigable, 
and  flows  into  the  North  Sea  at  Nieuport.  The  Yser  re- 
ceives the  Peene,  a  small  stream,  near  the  town  of  Worm- 
bout.  The  Lys,  after  skirting  the  southern  border  near 
the  town  of  St.  Venant  (Pas  de  Calais),  enters  the  depart- 
ment, which  it  crosses  in  a  north-east  direction,  sometimes 
within  the  boundary,  sometimes  upon  it,  until  it  finally 
quits  it  to  enter  Belgium,  in  which,  after  a  course  of  many 
miles,  it  joins  the  Escaut  That  part  of  its  course  which 
is  connected  with  this  department  may  be  estimated  at 
about  35  miles,  for  the  whole  of  which  it  has  been  rendered 
navigable.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Clarence,  the 
I^we,  and  the  Deule.  The  Lawe  is  navigable,  and  the 
Deule  is  incorporated  in  the  line  of  the  navigation  from 
the  Scarpe  to  the  Lys.    The  Deule  receives  the  Marque. 
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enters  this  department  above  Douay,  and  crosses  it  m  a 
north-east  direction  to  the  border  of  Belgium,  on  which 
border  it  joins  the  Escaut.  Its  coui*se  in  this  department  ia 
about  26  or  27  miles.  It  has  been  made  navigable  in  the 
upper  and  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  these  two  por- 
tions are  connected  by  a  line  of  canal  navigation  nearly 
parallel  to  the  river. 

The  Escaut  rises  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  enters 
that  of  Nord  a  short  distance  from  its  source.  It  runs,  in 
a  winding  course  of  16  miles,  northward  to  Cambray,  where 
it  becomes  navigable,  and  then  runs  18  miles  north-east 
past  Bouchain  and  Valenciennes  to  Cond6 ;  at  Cond6  it 
turns  north-west,  and  runs  7  miles  to  the  junction  of  the 
Scarpe,  after  which  it  enters  Belgium.  Above  the  point 
where  the  navigation  commences,  the  canal  of  St  Quentin 
follows  the  coui-se  of  the  stream,  and  unites  with  the 
navigation  at  Cambray.  The  Escaut  receives  the  Sensee 
on  the  left  bank  at  Bouchain,  the  Selles  and  the  Ecailion 
on  the  right  bank,  between  Bouchain  and  Valenciennes,  and 
the  Haine  on  the  right  bank  at  Coude.  The  Honelle  falls 
into  the  Haine,  and  the  Hougneau  into  the  Honelle.  None 
of  these  tributaries  are  navigable. 

The  Sambre  rises  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  enter- 
ing this  department  a  few  miles  fiom  its  source,  runs  30 
miles  north-east  past  Landrecies  (where  the  navigation 
commences)  and  Maubeuge  into  Belgium.  It  receives  on 
the  right  bank  the  Grande  Helpe  and  the  Petite  Helpe, 
neither  of  which  is  navigable. 

The  department  has  a  number  of  canals.  Tlie  canal  of 
Bourbourg  commences  in  the  Aa,  a  little  above  Gravel! nes» 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  past  the  town  of  Bourbourg 
as  far  as  Dunkerque.  The  canal  from  Dunkerque  to  Fumes 
continues  the  line  of  navigation  into  Belgium.  Another  line 
from  the  Aa  to  Furnes  is  formed  by  the  canal  of  La  Haute 
Colme,  which  extends  from  Watten  on  the  Aa  to  Hergues, 
and  the  canal  of  La  Basse  Colme,  which  extends  ^om  Bergues 
to  Furnes.  These  two  lines  of  canal  are  connected  by  a 
short  canal  from  Dunkerque  to  Bergues. 

Tlie  canal  of  La  Nieppe  commences  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Lys»  near  Aire,  and  runs  east  by  north  until  it  is  joined 
by  a  small  canal  from  Hazebrouck;  the  communication  is 
continued  by  the  canal  of  La  Bourre  into  the  navigation 
of  the  Lys,  between  St.  Venant  (Pas  de  Calais)  and  Estaires. 
A  canal  of  considerable  length  passes  by  Roubaix. 

The  canal  of  the  Deule,  the  must  extensive  in  this  part 
of  France,  commences  in  the  Lys,  between  Armeutieres 
and  Warneton,  and  passes  by  Lille  and  Haubourdin  to  the 
Scarpe  at  Douay ;  its  whole  length  is  about  40  miles,  part 
of  which  is  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Basse  or  Lower  Deule,  between  the  Lys 
and  Lille,  and  the  Haute  or  Upper  Deule,  between  lille 
and  Douay.  It  receives  a  canal,  cut  from  the  Lys  at  or 
below  Aire,  and  carried  past  La  Bass6e,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name, '  the  (I!anal  of  La  Bass^e.*  Only  a  small  portion 
of  this  canal  is  in  the  department  of  Nord. 

The  canals  of  Raches  and  Le  Decours  connect  the  two 
navigable  portions  of  the  Scarpe.  The  canal  of  the  Senses 
follows  the  line  of  the  river  Sens6e  from  the  Scarpe  near 
Douay  to  the  Escaut  near  Bouchain. 

The  canal  of  St  Quentin,  part  of  the  line  wliicfa  connects 
the  Somme  and  tlie  Oise  with  the  Escaut,  enters  the  de- 
partment on  the  south  side,  and  following  the  course  ot 
tlie  Escaut,  opens  into  that  river  at  Cambray.  The  canal 
of  Cond6  commences  in  the  Escaut  at  Cond^  and  runs 
eastward  along  the  valley  of  the  Haine  to  Mons  in  Bel- 
gium. The  canal  from  the  Sambre  to  the  Oise  has  part 
of  its  course  in  this  department. 

The  length  of  the  navigation,  both  of  the  rivers  and  the 
canals,  in  this  department,  is  thus  given  in  the  official  state- 
ments published  by  the  government  {SiatisHque  de  la 
France) .— 
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Canal  navigation  .  •  156 
The  number  of  Routes  Hoyales,  or  government  Toads,'is 
fifteen :  their  aggregate  length  is  nearly  363  miles,  of  which 
4  or  5  miles  are*  unfinished,  34  out  of  repair,  and  325  in 
good  repair.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Paris  by 
Cambray  and  Douay  to  Lille,  and  thence  to  Ostend ;  from 
Pans  by  Amiens  and  St.  P6l  to  Hazebrouck  and  Dun- 
kerque ;  and  from  Paris  by  Laon  to  Avesnes,  and  thence  to 
Monsand  Brussels.  There  are  other  roads  from  Paris  to 
Lille ;  one  through  Amiens  and  Arras,  and  another  through 
Amiens,  St.  Pdl,  and  Bethune.  A  second  road  from  Paris 
to  Dunkerque  runs  along  the  coast  through  Calais  and 
Gravel ines.  A  road  from  Paris  to  Valenciennes  branches 
from  the  road  to  Avesnes  and  Brussels  at  Marie,  and  runs 
by  Landrecies  and  Le  Quesnoy.  A  road  runs  from  Lille  to 
Bailleul  and  Cassel,  and  thence  to  Dunkerque  ;  and  another 
to  Tournay  and  Brussels  in  Belgium.  Roads  run  from 
Douay  to  Lens  and  Arras  (Pas  de  Calais)  and  to  Bouchain ; 
from  Cambray  to  Valenciennes,  to  Amiens  (Somme),  Arras 
(Pas  ^e  Calais),  and  M^zidres  (Ardennes);  from  Valen- 
ciennes to  Tournay  and  Mons  in  Belgium ;  and  from  Dun- 
kerque and  Bergues  to  Ypres,  Menin,  0)urtray,  and  Gand, 
all  in  lielgium.  Of  the  Routes  DSpartementales,  150  miles 
were  in  repair  and  27  miles  unfinished  on  January  1,  1837. 
The  bye-roads  and  pathways  iiad  at  the  same  period  an 
aggregate  length  of  about  6300  miles. 

This  abundance  of  the  means  of  communication  is  at 
once  the  indication  and  support  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  department.  Several  of  the  canals  have  been 
made  since  the  general  peace  of  1815.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  less  than  5  feet  deep.  The  canals  and  rivers 
had,  when  M.  Dupm  published  his  '  Forces  Productives  de 
la  France' (1827),  66  locks  or  sluices.  In  the  length  of 
navigation  the  department  exceeds  the  average  of  the  de- 
partments in  the  proportion  of  between  4  and  5  to  1 ;  and 
in  the  length  of  the  government  roads,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  5  to  3.  If  the  comparatively  smaller  area  of  the  de- 
partment be  taken  into  the  account,  the  superiority  will 
appear  vet  greater. 

The  agriculture  of  the  department  is  far  above  that  of 
the  rest  of  France.  The  soil  does  not  possess  any  superior 
excellence,  and  it  has  been  necessary  in  many  places  to 
overcome  by  art  the  difficulty  which  it  presented ;  in  some 
parts  it  is  marshy,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkerque, 
where  draining  has  been  very  successfully  practised ;  in 
other  parts  it  is  occupied  by  peat  mosses ;  in  others  it  is 
sanrty  or  clayey :  a  considerable  portion  however  is  a  rich 
loam.  Of  the  whole  surface  of  the  department,  which  may 
be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  1,365,000  acres,  nearly 
two-thirds  (890,000  acres)  are  under  the  plough.  The  prin- 
cipal grain  crops  are  wheat  and  oats,  the  produce  of  both  of 
which  exceeds,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one,  the 
average  of  the  French  departments.  Rye  and  maslin  (or 
mixed  corn)  are  also  cultivated  very  extensively :  the  pro- 
duce here  is  double  that  of  the  average  of  the  departments, 
and  the  preponderance  in  barley  and  potatoes  is  as  great 

The  crowded  population  renders  however  this  great  pro- 
ductiveness insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants : 
com  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  departments  of 
Aisne,  Somme,  Ardennes,  Mouse,  and  others.  A  good 
deal  of  the  barley  is  used  for  malting ;  as,  from  the  depart- 
ment producing  no  wine,  beer  is  the  common  beverage. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  gin  or  other  corn  spirit  is  dis- 
tilled. The  rotation  of  crops  is  regulated  with  considerable 
fkill,  and  in  some  cases  two  crops  are  obtained  in  the  year. 


Night-soil  and  lime  are  principally  employed  for  manure. 
Gypsum  would  be  used  but  for  the  heavy  cost  of*  con- 
veyance from  Paris,  where  the  nearest  quarries  are  situated. 

The  grass-lands  are  extensive,  nearly  240,000  acres  being 
thus  occupied,  chiefiy  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  department.  Tne  artificial  grasses  are  cultivated  in 
great  perfection ;  the  trefoil  is  especially  fine,  producing  a 
large  seed,  and  yielding  an  unusual  quantity  of  oil.  Lucerne, 
sainfoin,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  carrots,  beet-root,  and  cab- 
bages of  different  kinds  are  also  cuUivated.  The  oleagi- 
nous grains,  cole-seed,  linseed,  hemp  and  poppy  seed,  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  there  are  numerous  oil-mills 
throughout  the  department  There  were,  in  1827,  about 
200  wmdmills  for  the  expression  of  oil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lille  alone:  in  the  whole  department  there  were  nearly 
500  windmills  and  above  30  water-mills  used  for  the  same 
purpose.    Of  late  years  steam-mills  have  been  employed. 

Hops  and  tobacco  are  objects  of  great  attention:  the 
growth  of  the  latter  has  suffered  much  from  the  restrictions 
laid  upon  it.  About  40,000  acres  of  ground  are  occupied 
by  orchards  and  gardens.  Apples,  pears,  and  nuts  are 
grown;  and  the  cultivation  of  fiowers  is  attended  to  as 
much  as  in  Holland. 

The  number  of  horses  is  very  considerable,  and  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  French  departments  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.  They  are  large  and  strong,  and 
the  breeding  of  them  is  an  important  object  with  the 
farmers  of  several  districts.  The  number  of  cows  and  heifers 
is  also  very  great;  they  are  excellent  milkers,  and  the 
dairies  of  the  department  produce  much  butter  and  cheese, 
the  former  of  excellent  quality.  Bulls  and  oxen  are  by  no 
means  numerous ;  they  are  not  so  commonly  employed  in 
agricultural  labour  as  in  many  other  parts. 

The  growth  of  wool  is  considerable,  being  nearly  double 
the  average  produce  of  the  French  departments.  The  sheep 
are  chiefiy  of  native  breeds,  and  produce  a  long  and  tolerably 
fine  fleece.  Pigs  are  common.  Poultry  and  water-fowl  are 
abundant  Bees  are  kept  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  depart- 
ment The  rivers  and  canals  furnish  abundance  of  fish, 
and  the  coast  fishery,  especially  of  herrings,  is  consider- 
able. The  woodlands  are  altogether  insufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  department.  Timber-trees  are  grown  along 
the  roads  and  in  the  hedgerows  or  other  fences.  Coal  is 
generally  used  as  fuel ;  it  is  procured  partly  from  the  coal- 
pits of  the  department,  and  partly  from  Belgium. 

The  superior  agriculture  of  this  district  is  ascribed  by  M. 
Dupin  to  the  early  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  from  ihe 
feudal  subjection  and  its  attendant  oppressions,  to  which  the 
peasantry  of  other  parts  were  subjected.  The  dukes  of  Bour- 
gogne,  sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  which  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  department  appertained,  were  in  general 
enlightened  and  generous  princes.  The  country  possessed 
its  'states,'  by  which  taxation  was  regulated  and  raunieipd- 
lities  were  established  and  encouraged.  The  effect  of  these 
immunities  is  even  yet  perceptible  in  the  difference  that 
exists  in  the  social  state  of  the  ai  rondisseraents  of  Lille  and 
Douay,  which  were  under  the  Burgundian  sway,  and  those 
of  Cambray  and  Avesnes.  The  former  are  distinguished  by 
small  compact  farms  (for  the  peasantry'  are  mostly  occupiers 
if  not  owners  of  land),  few  fallows,  and  abundant  and  varied 
crops :  in  the  latter,  farms  are  larger,  fallows  more  frequent, 
crops  less  varied  and  less  abundant.  The  peasantry  of  the 
former  are  a  quiet  steady  people,  obedient  to  the  laws,  little 
given  to  change,  and  distinguished  by  their  moral  deport- 
ment Few  suffer  from  abject  poverty,  except  the  aged 
and  the  sick.  They  usually  combine  something  of  manu- 
facture with  their  agricultural  pursuits;  and  the  spare  time 
of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  is  employed  in 
spinning,  linen-weaving,  flax-dressing,  lace-making,  or  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco. 

The  department  is  divided  into  seven  arrondisseraents,  as 
follows : — 


Sq. 

Com- 

NaiM. 

SitoaUon.  Mliet. 

Pop.  1831. 

Pop.  1836. 

munea. 

Lille 

Central  338 

294,541 

309,349 

131 

Douay 

Central  183 

92,750 

94,573 

67 

Dunkerque 

W.       279 

95,571 

96,858 

60 

Hazebrouck 

Central  268 

104,007 

105,879 

53 

Avesnes 

E.        541 

127,353 

132,325 

152 

Cambray 

S.         346 

152,444 

157,362 

117 

ValenciennesCentral  244 

123,272 

130,061 

80 

2199  D 

igstfei938 

1.026,407 

660 
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The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  siiLty. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lille  are— Lille  (pop.  in  1826, 
69,860;  in  1831,  69,073;  and  in  1836,  72,005).  and  Hau- 
bourdin,  on  the  canal  of  the  Deulc ;  La  Bass6e,  on  the 
canal  of  La  Bassle;  Arm^ntidres  (pop.  in  1831,  5943  for 
the  town,  6338  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Warneton  and 
Comines,  on  the  Lys ;  Tourcoing  (pop.  8094  town, 
17,973  commune);  Roubaix  (pop.  12,443  town,  18,187  com- 
mune) ;  Lanno)',  and  Sdclin,  near  Lille.  Of  some  of  these 
an  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Armbntibres  ;  Lille  ; 
Roubaix;  Tourcoing.]  Haubourdin  is  a  small  place,  with 
a  population  of  1900  in  the  town  itself,  or  2151  in  the 
whole  commune.  La  Bass^e  was  formerly  a  fortress  of 
considerable  strength,  but  is  now  an  open  town.  The  inha- 
bitants (who  amounted  in  1831  to  2480)  carry  on  consider- 
able trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  linen.  Peat  is  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Comines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lys,  is 
partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Belgium.  The  townsmen  of 
the  French  part  (pop.  2966  town,  5316  commune)  manufac- 
ture tape.  Philippe  de  Comines,  one  of  the  best  historians 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  born  here.  S^clin  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  2258  for  the  town  and  2829  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  villages  of  Los  or  Loos,  and  Wazemmes, 
close  to  Lille,  are  busy  manufacturing  places ;  the  first  has 
a  large  house  of  correction,  in  which  are  1500  prisoners ;  the 
second  has  a  population  of  8000  or  9000. 

In  the  arrondissements  of  Douay  and  Valenciennes  are — 
Douay  (pop.  in  1831,  18,793;  in  1836,  19,173),  St.  Amand 
(pop.  4850  town,  8734  whole  commune),  and  Marchiennes, 
on  the  Scarpe ;  Orchies,  in  the  country  north-west  of  the 
Scarpe;  Valenciennes  (pop.  in  1831,  18,953;  in  1836, 
19,499),  Bouchain,  and  Conde  (pop.  3498  in  the  town,  5350 
in  the  whole  commune),  on  the  Escaut ;  Arleux  and  Le- 
cluse  on  the  Sens6e,  and  Haspres  on  the  Selles.  The  more 
important  of  these  places  are  described  elsewhere.  [Amand, 
St.;  Bouchain;  Conde;  Douay;  Valenciennes]  Mar- 
chiennes had  in  1831  a  population  of  2355  in  the  town,  or 
2505  in  the  whole  commune.  The  townsmen  are  much 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  and  asparagus. 
Orchies  is  a  busy  town,  with  2195  inhabitants  in  the  town, 
or  3425  in  the  whole  commune.  They  are  engaged  in 
brewing,  distilling,  tanning,  seed-crushing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  hats,  and  pottery.  Haspres  had,  in  1831, 
2726  inhabitants.  The  village  of  Anzain  or  Anzin,  near 
Valenciennes,  has  important  coal-works.  [Anzin.]  Famars 
was  the  site  of  a  Roman  post,  *  Fanum  Martis,*  of  which 
the  remains  are  discernible  on   a  hill. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dunkerque  are— Dunkerque 
(pop.  in  1826.  24,517  ;  in  1831,  24,937 ;  and  in  1836,  23,808), 
on  the  sea;  Gravelines  (pop.  4193)  and  Walten,  on  the  Aa  ; 
Bourbourg,  on  the  canal  of  Bourbourg ;  Bergues  (pop.  5962) 
and  Hondtschoote,  near  Dunkerque ;  Ekelsbeke.  on  the 
Yser;  and  Wormhout,  on  the  Peene.  [Bergues;  Dun- 
kerque ;  Gravelines.]  Bourbourg  (pop.  2378)  was  an- 
tienlly  a  place  of  strength,  but  its  fortifications  were  demo- 
lished after  the  peaoe  of  the  Pyrenees.  Some  trade  in  corn 
is  carried  on.  Wormhout  is  a  post-town,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  4000. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Hazebrouck  are — Hazebrouck 
(pop.  in  1826,  7644;  in  1831,  7522,  of  whom  4748  were  in 
the  town  ;  and  in  1836,  7674)  and  Cassel  (pop.  2974  town, 
4234  commune),  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Dunkerque ; 
Stccnvoorde,  near  Cassel ;  Bailleul  (pop.  6015  town, 
9823  commune),  near  the  Belgian  frontier;  Merville, 
Estaires,  and  La  Gorgue  or  Gtjrgne,  on  or  near  the  canal  of 
Bourre.  Bailleul,  Cassel,  and  Hazebrouck  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  Stccnvoorde  had  in  1831  a  population 
of  1789  in  the  town,  or  4022  in  the  commune;  the  inhabit- 
ants tan  leather  and  manufacture  woollen  and  linen  yarn. 
At  Merville  (pop.  5864  town,  5943  commune)  and  Estaires 
(pop.  2969  town.  6504  whole  commune)  table-cloths  and 
other  linens  are  manufactured.  Estaires  is  probably  on  the 
site  of  Minariacum,  a  town  mentioned  in  the  'Itinerary*  of 
Antoninus ;  the  townsmen  of  La  Gorgues  or  Gorgnes  (pop. 
3225)  are  engaged  in  the  same  manufacture. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Avesnes  are— Avesnes  (pop.  in 
1826,  3311 ;  in  1831,  3106;  in  1836,  3030)  and  Liessies,  on 
the  Grande  Helpe';  Landrecies,  Berlaimont,  Pont-sur- 
Sambre,  and  Maubeuge,  on  the  Sambre ;  Le  Quesnoy,  near 
the  lilcaillon ;  Bavay.  near  the  Hougneau ;  and*  Solre 
le  Chateau,  near  the  Belgian  frontier.  [Avesnes.] 
Landrecies  is  in  the  midst  of  meadows:  it  is  a  place  of, 


strength,  and  has  stood  several  sieges.  The  inhabitants  (pop. 
3726)  carry  on  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese.  The  ncivigation 
of  the  Sambre  commences  here.  Berlaimont  had  a  popu- 
lation in  1831  of  1914  town.  2068  whole  commime.  Mau- 
beuge (pop.  6240)  is  a  fortified  town.  It  was  conquered  by 
Louis  XIV.,  who  retained  it  by  the  treaty  of  Niroeguen. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  goods  and  nails,  and  there  is  a  government  manufac- 
tory of  fire-arms.  There  arc  coal-pits  and  slate  and  marble 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Le  Quesnoy  (pop.  3191) 
has  a  handsome  town-hall.  Its  barracks  will  hold  6000 
men.  Louis  XIV.  founded  an  extensive  military  hospital 
here.  Bavay  (pop.  1635)  was  Bagacum,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Nervii.  Unaer  the  Roman  dominion  it  was  a  town  of 
importance,  being  at  the  convergence  of  several  roads,  and 
was  adorned  by  a  circus,  an  aqueduct,  and  other  buildings. 
Solre-le-Ch5teau  (pop.  2103  town,  2477  commune)  manu- 
factures lace  and  leather,  and  trades  in  wool  and  flax. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cambray  are— Cambray  (pop. 
in  1826, 17,031  ;  in  1831,  14,510  for  the  town,  or  17,646  for 
the  commune;  and  in  1836,  17,846)  and  Honnecourt,  on 
the  Escaut;  Le  Cateau  or  Chateau  Cambrcsis  (pop.  5814 
town,  5946  commune),  on  the  Selles ;  and  Solesmes,  between 
the  Selles  and  the  Ecaillon.  [Cambray  ;  Catbau,  Le.]  The 
inhabitants  of  Solesmes  manufacture  soap,  starch,  and 
leather. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  of 
the  whole  commune,  and  accx)rding  to  the  census  of  1831. 

The  manufactures  of  this  department  are  varied  and  im- 
portant Wool-combing,  the  spinning  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  yarn,  and  the  manufacture  of  bleached  and  un- 
bleached linens  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  of  printed 
and  other  cottons,  of  handkerchiefs,  cotton  velvet,  bed- 
ticking,  table  cloths,  and  woollen  cloths,  are  carried  on  with 
great  activity.  Various  pigments,  soft-soap,  drawuig- 
pencils,  toys,  and  turnery  are  manufactured.  Distilleries  of 
corn  spirit,  rcftning-houses  for  sugar  and  salt,  breweries, 
dye-houses  and  bleach-grounds,  iron-works,  glass-houses 
for  bottle  and  window  glass,  paper-mills,  brick-yards,  rope- 
walks,  tan-yards,  curriers'-shops,  saw-yards  for  marble,  &c., 
are  numerous.  The  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  is  also 
extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  government  establish- 
ments for  casting  cannon,  making  small-arms,  refining  salt- 
petre, and  manufacturing  snuff. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Cambray  or 
Cambrai,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour 
Royale  of  Douay,  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Uni- 
versitaire  of  that  city.  It  is  in  the  sixteenth  military  divi- 
sion, the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Lille.  It  has  the 
fortresses  of  Gravelines,  Dunkerque,  Lille,  Douay,  Cam- 
bray, Valenciennes,  Cond6,  Maubeuge,  and  Avesnes.  It 
returns  twelve  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  instruction  it  is  above  the  average  of  the 
French  departments,  but  is  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the 
east  part  of  France.  The  number  of  young  men  enrolled  iu 
the  military  census  of  1828-9  who  could  read  and  write  was 
45  in  every  100,  the  average  of  France  being  under  40.  Tho 
department  however  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lectual culture  among  the  educated  classes :  it  is  pre-emi- 
nent for  the  number  of  its  learned  societies.  Lille  has  a 
Royal  Society  of  Science;  Douay.  a  Royal  and  Central 
Society  of  Agriculture,  Science,  and  Art,  a  Society  of  the 
Frienas  of  Industry,  a  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Arts, 
and  a  Society  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy ;  and 
Cambray  has  a  Society  of  Emulation.  There  were  in  1829, 
a  Colldge  Royale,  with  about  300  students;  15  communal 
high  schools,  with  about  1500  students;  4  private  schools, 
with  more  than  200  scholars;  21  boarding-schools  for  bo)-s, 
with  above  600  scholars;  and  fifty-three  girls'  boarding- 
schools,  with  about  3000  scholars.  There  were  also  14 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine, 
with  about  3200  scholars;  12  schools  of  mutual  instruction^  ' 
with  1200  scholars;  and  1117  primary  schools,  with  62,000 
scholars:  making  a  total  of  1237  institutions  of  all  kinds  for 
educational  purposes;  with  upwards  of  72,000  persons 
under  instruction. 

The  press  is  very  active:  fifteen  newspapers  or  other 
periodicals  are  published  in  the  department,  viz.  four  at 
Lille,  three  at  Dunkerque,  two  each  at  Douay,  Cambray, 
and  Valenciennes,  one  at  Hazebrouck,  and  one  at  Avesnes; 
besides  which  250  works  on  morals,  sciences,  and  literaturo 
are  published  on  the  average  yearly 
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There  are  in  the  department  46  almshouses  or  hospitals, 
^ith  yearly  revenues  or  receipts  amounting  to  1,330,000 
afrancs,  or  54,000/.,  which  provide  for  900  sick  persons, 
:2800  old  people,  and  1400  orphans.  A  sum  of  273,000 
iVanes,  or  ahout  11,000/.,  is  set  apart  yearly  from  the  re- 
venue of  the  department  for  the  maintenance  of  about 
■3500  foundlings,  and  the  communes  set  apart  nearly 
1,000,000  francs,  or  40,000/.,  to  support  above  600  bureaux 
de  bie^fcdsance^  or  '  charity  houses,*  which  afford  relief  to 
tl  50,000  persons.  It  may  be  observed  however  that  the 
large  proportion  of  persons  receiving  alms  or  relief  (nearly 
960,000,  or  almost  1  in  6  of  the  whole  population)  furnishes 
a  considerable  drawback  to  the  pictures  which  our  authori- 
ties draw  of  the  prosperity  of  the  department 

The  department  was  antiently  included  in  the  territory 
«f  the  Morini,  the  Atrebates,  and  the  Nervii,  all  Belgian 
nations.  The  Morini  dwelt  between  the  Lys  and  the  sea ; 
tlie  Atrebates  between  the  Lys  and  the  Kscaut ;  and  the 
Nervii  east  and  north  of  the  Atrebates.  In  the  Roman 
•division  of  the  Gallic  provinces  these  nations  were  all 
included  in  Belgica  Secunda.  There  were  several  Gallic 
•or  Roman  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department, 
some  of  them  of  importance.  Castellum  Morinorum, 
'*  the  fortress  of  the  Morini,*  noticed  in  the  *  Itinerary' 
of  Antoninus,  was  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Cassel ; 
and  Minariacum,  another  town  of  the  same  people,  on  that 
of  the  modem  Estaires.  Origiacum,  a  town  of  the  Atre- 
bates, mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  was  probably  the  modern 
Orchies;  and  Camaracum  and  Bagacum,  two  important 
towns,  the  latter  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii,  may  be  re- 
cognised in  the  modern  Cambray  and  Bavay.  The  Her- 
monacum  of  the  Theodosian  Table,  was  probably  near  Le 
Quesnoy ;  the  Fanum  Martis  of  the  *  Notitia'  may  be  recog- 
nised in  the  modem  Famars;  and  the  Pons  Scaldis  of 
Antoninus  was  between  the  modern  Valenciennes  and 
C>ond6.  The  Locus  Quartensis  of  the  *  Notitia,'  may  be 
recognised  in  the  modern  Quarte,  a  village  on  the  bank  of 
the  Sambre ;  and  the  Duronum  of  Antoninus  and  the 
Theodosian  Table  was  at  or  near  a  place  called  Estrim- 
Caiichie,  on  the  Petite  Helpe,  near  Avesnes. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Franks  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  this  part  of  France,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  department  was  compre- 
hended in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Clovis  and  his  early 
ally  Ragnacaire.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
system  one  part  was  comprehended  in  the  county  of 
Zanders,  another  in  that  of  Hainaut  (both  established  in 
the  ninth  century),  and  another  part  in  Le  Cambresis,  or 
territory  of  Cambray.  These  counties  of  Flanders  and 
Hainaut,  having  come  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gogne,  passed  with  other  portions  of  their  inheritance  to 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  also 
acquired  possession  of  Le  (IJambresis.  The  districts  included 
in  this  department  were  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
formed  bv  him  into  the  military  government  or  province  of 
La  Flandre  Fran^aisCjOr  French  Flanders,  having  Lille  for 
its  capital.  This  country  was  the  scene  of  the  later  cam- 
paigns of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene, 
who  took  Lille  (a.d.  1708),  Douay  (a.d.  1710),  and  Bouchain 
<A..D.  1711),  after  forcing  the  lines  which  the  French  had 
constructed  to  cover  the  frontier.  After  the  secession  of 
the  English  from  active  participation  in  hostilities  (a.d. 
1712),  Prince  Eugene  with  the  other  allies  took  Le  Quesnov 
and  besieged  Landrecies ;  but  Marshal  Villars,  the  French 
gencTal,  having  gained  a  victory  at  Denain  neat  Valen- 
ciennes, and  taken  Marchiennes,  obliged  Eugene  to  raise 
the  siege.  Villars  then  retook  Douay,  Le  (juesnoy,  and 
Bouchain ;  hostilities  were  however  soon  brought  to  an 
end.  In  the  campaigns  of  1793  the  department  was  again 
the  seat  of  war ;  the  camp  of  Famars  was  stormed ;  Valen- 
ciennes, Cond6,  and  Le  (Juesnoy  were  taken  by  the  allies ; 
and  Dunkerque,  Cambray,  and  Bouchain  were  besieged  or 
^menaced,  but  in  vain.  In  the  campaign  of  1794  the  allies 
*besieged  and  took  Landrecies,  and  threatened  Gambray, 
Douay,  and  Bouchain.  Pichegru  and  Jourdan  however, 
advancing  from  Lille  and  Maubeuge,  defeated  them  in 
several  encounters,  and  retook  C]k)nd^  Valenciennes,  Lan- 
drecies, and  Le  Quesnoy  without  resistance.  In  1815  Louis 
XVUL,  flying  before  Napoleon,  made  a  short  stay  at 
Lille,  and  in  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  allies  into 
France,  they  crossed  this  department,  the  English  passing 
through  Bavay.  Cambray  was  taken  by  escalade,  and  Le 
Quesnoy  by  capitulation. 
P.C,  No.  1009 


NORDBERG,  GEORGE,  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1675^. 
studied  at  Upsala,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1703  was  ap- 
pointed almoner  to  the  Swedish  army  under  Charles  XII., 
then  at  Thorn  in  Prussia.  He  followed  Charles  XII.  into 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  Russia,  and  in  1 807  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  king.  Being  made  prisoner  by  the  Russians  at  Pul- 
tawa  in  1 709,  he  was  sent  mto  Russia  together  with  Count 
Piper,  but  was  exchanged  in  1815,  when  he  again  joined 
Charles  XII.  at  Lund  in  Scania.  Not  long  after  however 
Nordberg  was  appointed  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Clair  and  Olaiis,  at  Stockholm,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  After  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  he  was 
commissioned  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  to  write  bis  history 
under  her  own  inspection,  and  the  MS.  was  afterwards  sub* 
mitted  to  the  revision  of  a  royal  commission.  The  work 
was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1740,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish  into  French,  and  published  at  the 
Hague,  *  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  par  M.  de  Nordberg 
3  vols.  4to.,  1 742.  The  documents  from  which  Nordberg 
compiled  his  history  are  authentic,  and  he  had  himself 
witne^ed  many  of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  and  which  he 
had  noted  down  in  his  journal.  His  work  is  therefore  a 
book  of  authority.  The  style  however  is  heavy  and  diffuse. 
Nordberg  speaks  slightingly  of  Voltaire's  *  History  of 
Charles  XII.,'  which  is  written  in  a  more  amusing  style,  but 
is  inferior  to  the  work  of  Nordberg  in  point  of  correctness. 
Nordberg  died  at  Stockholm,  in  1 744. 

NORDEN,  FREDERIC  LOUIS,  bom  at  Gluckstadt 
in  Holstein,  in  1708,  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and 
entered  the  naval  school  of  cadets  at  <Ik>penhagen.  He 
made  great  progress  in  mathematics,  and  became  a  very 
expert  draughtsman.  In  1732  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  Danish  navy;  and  soon  after.  King 
Christian  VI.,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  his  ability 
in  drawing,  gave  him  permission  to  travel  abroad  for  his 
improvement,  and  allowed  him  a  pension  for  the  purpose. 
Norden  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  about  three  years, 
after  which  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  proceed  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  antient  monuments 
of  that  country.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  in  July,  1737 ;  and 
having  visited  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  he  proceeded  up  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Derr  in  Nubia,  after  which  he  retraced  his 
step  towards  Alexandria,  where  he  reimbarked  for  Europe, 
in  May,  1738.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  was  weU 
received  by  the  king,  and  was  made  captain  in  the  navy. 
In  1740  he  proceeded  to  England  to  offer  his  services  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  against  Spain.  He  sailed  with  an 
English  squadron  for  South  America,  and  returned  to 
England  in  the  autumn  of  1 741.  On  beins  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  he  published  in  English 
a  memoir  on  the  colossal  statues  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Thebes.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  September,  1 742. 


Copenhagen, 

volume  consists  entirely  of  plates,  being  a  series  of  maps 
of  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Derr,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  views  of  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  forming  a  kind  of  panorama  of  the  Nile ;  besides 
plans  and  sections  of  the  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  re- 
markable buildings.  The  second  volume  contains  Norden*s 
journal,  which  is  written  in  a  plain  unpretending  style. 
The  editors  have  added  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author* 
Norden  was  the  first  traveller  who  explored  Egypt  as  an 
artist,  and  his  drawings  gave  the  first  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  stupendous  monuments  of  that  country.  His  work 
was  translated  into  English,  and  published  in  London,  in 
2  vols.  fol.  Langlds  published  a  new  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal French,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1795-8,  with  correc- 
tions. 

NORDHAUSEN,  a  Prussian  town  m  the  government 
of  Erfurt,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  is  in  ST  30' N.  lat 
and  10^  50'  E.  long.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Harz  moun* 
tains,  on  the  little  river  Zerze,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
celebrated  tract  called  the  Gulden  Au,  that  is,  the  golden 
valley.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  place,  surrounded  with  walls 
and  towers,  and  has  seven  gates.  From  the  year  1220  till 
1802,  when  it  was  united  to  the  Prussian  dominions,  it  was 
a  free  imperial  city.  It  is  built  partly  in  the  plain  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  the  upper 
and  lower  towns.  There  are  seven  Lutheran  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  some  very  well  conducted  girls'  schools,  an 
orphan  asylum,  three  hospitals,  and  other  useful  institution!* 
^  Vol.  XVI.-.2  L 
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The  inliabitants,  11,000  in  number,  manufacture  very  great 
quantities  of  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  and  lackered  ware ; 
tney  likewise  make  vitriol,  aquafortis,  and  cream  of  tartar : 
the  breweries  are  very  extensive,  and  the  distilleries  pro- 
duce annually  30,000  casks  of  brandy,  and  consume  300,000 
bushels  of  corn.  The  oil-mills  produce  annually  (according 
to  Cannabich)  70,000  cwt.  of  rape  oil  and  2,600,000  oil- 
cakes. The  tanneries  are  likewise  important.  The  in- 
habitants derive  great  profits  by  fattening  oxen  and  swine, 
most  of  which  (6000  oxen  and  30,000  swine)  are  exported. 
Besides  the  profitable  export  trade  in  the  above  articles,  the 
trade  in  corn  is  very  greats  so  that  on  the  whole  Nordhau- 
ten  is  a  flourishing  town.  It  is  said  that  a  tribe  of  gypsies 
are  still  living  nearly  in  a  savage  stale  in  the  village  of 
Friedrichslohra  near  Nordhausen.  (Forsteman's  Urkund- 
Uche  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Nordhausen ;  Miiller's  Handbuch, 
4  vols.  8vo.,  1836.  This  latter  is  a  topographical  dictionary 
of  the  Prussian  dominion,  which  is  always  used  in  this  work 
as  authority  for  places  in  Prussia,  being  a  book  of  official 
character.) 

NORDLAND.    [Trondhiem.] 
NORDLINGEN.    [Schleswio] 
NORDSTRAND.     [Schlkswiq.] 
NORE.     rTHAMES.] 

NORFOLK,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  on  the 
eastern  coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  and  south 
by  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the 
river  Waveney,  and  in  another  part  by  the  Little  Ouse  ;  on 
the  south-west  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  Cambridgeshire, 
and  for  a  short  distance  on  the  west  by  Lincolnshire ;  on  the 
north-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wash,  which  separates  it 
from  Lincolnshire ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  form  approximates  to  an  oval, 
having  its  greatest  length,  from  east  by  south  to  west  by 
north,  from  Yarmouth  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach 
in  Cambridgeshire,  67  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thetford  to  the  village  of  Blakeney,  42 
or  43  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2024  square  miles  : 
the  population  in  1821  was  344,368;  in  1831,  390,054, 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  45,686,  or  13  per  cent., 
and  givins  193  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  area  it  is 
the  fourth  of  English  counties,  beinjj;  exceeded  only  by 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Devonshire;  in  amount  of 
population  the  ninth ;  and  in  density  of  population  the 
twenty-sixth.  Nonvich,  the  capital,  is  on  the  river  Wen- 
sum,  about  97  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-east  of  London; 
118  miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Bishop's  Stortford, 
Newmarket,  Bury,  Thetford,  and  Attleburgh,  or  113  miles 
by  the  other  mail-road  through  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  and 
Ipswich. 

Coast-line,  Harbours,  ^c. — The  Norfolk  coast  com- 
mences at  the  SBstuary  of  the  Yare,  and  extends  in  a  regular 
convex  outline  to  the  Wash.  It  is  liable  to  continual  en- 
croachments from  the  sea,  which,  especially  about  Cromer, 
has  gained  much  on  it.  It  is  for  the  most  part  low.  Be- 
tween Happisburgh  (which  is  near  North  Walsham)  and 
Weybourne,  a  village  west  of  Cromer,  are  cliflfe  called  the 
•Mud  Cliffs,'  formed  of  diluvial  matter,  especially  clay,  with 
large  masses  of  imbedded  chalk.    These  cliffs  rise  in  one 

Sart  to  the  height  of  Sffor  60  feet  (Mr.  R.  Taylor,  in  Philos. 
fag,  fbr  1824),  but  are  generally  much  lower.  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  Yare  and  the  commencement  of  the  cliffs 
is  a  low  sandy  coast  skirted  by  sand-banks.  The  channel  be- 
tween these  banks  and  the  shore  is  known  as  Yarmouth 
Roads,  and  constitutes  a  safe  anchorage,  in  some  places  of  1 0, 
1 2,  or  13  fathoms.  In  time  of  war,  this  roadstead  is  the  usual 
rendezvous  of  the  North  Sea  fleet;  and  at  all  times 
is  frequented  by  the  northern  colliers  in  their  way  south- 
ward. West  of  the  cliffs  a  low  sandy  or  shingly  coast  suc- 
ceeds, extendmg  to  St.  Edmund's  Point,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Wash.  Along  this  coast  are  a  line  of  sand-hills,  or  as 
they  are  locally  termed  *  meals,'  or  *  marum  hills,'  from  the 
marum  or  marram  (arundo  arenaria)  which  grows  on  them. 
{Some  of  these  *  meals '  are  insulated  at  high-water.  The 
sands  by  which  Brancaster  Bay  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  is 
defended  to  seaward,  render  it  tolerably  safe  anchorage,  with 
a  depth  in  some  parts  of  16  or  18  fathoms.  At  Huns- 
tanton, near  St.  Edmund's  Point,  are  cliffs  nearly  80  feet 
high.  The  Wash  is  an  cestuary,  having  extensive  sand-banks 
dry  at  low-water,  with  channels  of  deeper  water  between 
them.  The  Ouse  and  the  Nene  both  flow  into  it.  The 
deeper  water  off  the  Norfolk  coast  is  known  as  Lynn  Well 
or  Lynn  Deeps.    The  coast  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Wash 


is  low  and  marshy.  There  are  a  number  of  creeks  and  bar- 
hours  on  the  Norfolk  coast : — Yarmouth,  Cley  and  Blakeney, 
Wells,  Bumham,  Brancaster,  Thornham,  Heacham,  Snettis- 
ham,  and  Lynn. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character. — ^Norfolk  contains  no 
hills.  The  rivers  flow  through  valleys  of  varying  breadth, 
skirted  by  low  rising  grounds  or  uplands.  The  highest 
ground  in  the  county  is  probably  on  the  north-west  side, 
where  the  chalk  downs  appear,  extending  north  and  south 
from  near  St.  Edmund's  Point  to  Castle  Acre,  between 
Lynn  and  Swaffham,  where  they  sink  beueath  the  marshy 
valley  of  the  Nar,  from  which  they  again  emerge  and 
extend  to  Downham.  This  high  ground  subsides  gra- 
dually toward  the  east,  where  the  chalk  sinks  under  the 
beds  of  diluvium  (or  alluvium,  for  our  authorities  are 
not  agreed)  which  overspread  a  large  portion  of  this 
county  and  the  adjacent  county  of  Suffolk;  but  on  the 
west,  toward  the  shore  of  the  Wash,  the  chalk  has  a 
steeper  escarpment  On  this  side  the  chalk-marl  and 
green-sand  crop  out  from  beneath  it;  and  beds  of  similar 
character  to  those  of  the  Weald  in  the  south-east  part  of 
England  crop  out  from  beneath  these  formations.  The 
western  part  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  great  Fen 
district  The  chalk  has  been  found  in  many  places  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  beneath  the  diluvial  beds.  Near 
Cromer  large  portions  of  it  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  and  the  point  of  *  Foulness'  near  that  town  has  evidently 
been  the  site  of  a  fkrther  extension  of  the  chalk  towards 
the  north-east ;  and  some  of  the  shoals  which  render  the 
navigation  of  this  coast  so  dangerous  are  formed  of  a^qgre- 
gated  masses  of  ponderous  chalk  flints.  This  chalk  is  in 
some  places  dug  for  lime;  and  at  Marham,  west  of  Swaff- 
ham, are  extensive  chalk-pits,  the  chalk  from  which  is  suffi- 
ciently hard  and  dense  to  be  used  for  building.  Amon^ 
the  most  curious  fossils  of  the  chalk  are  the  mnts  called 
by  Professor  Buckland  '  Paramoudrs ;'  they  are  commonly 
about  three  feet  long,  pear-shaped,  and  are  found  with  the 
smaller  end  downwards. 

The  diluvial  beds  vary  in  their  character.  In  the  eastern 
part  they  are  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  embodying  io  many 
places  fragments  of  chalk,  and  containing  a  substratum  of 
fossil  shells,  several  feet  in  thickness,  called  *  crag-pit 
shells.'  Many  of  these  shells  approach  in  their  specific 
characters  to  the  existing  species  or  the  neighbouring  snores, 
while  others  belong  to  extinct  species.  Beds  of  alluvial 
gravel  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  which  intersect 
this  district.  At  Norwich  and  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
city  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  found  resting  on  the 
chalk,  with  patches  of  alluvial  clay  and  brick-earth  inter- 
snersed.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  diluvial  districts  large 
blocks  or  boulders  of  grey  or  greenish  sandstone,  distin- 
guished by  its  peculiar  fossils,  are  found  in  pits  of  the  clay 
or  marl  which  rests  upon  the  chalk.  This  side  of  the 
county  is  however  chiefly  distinguished  by  sandy  beds.  The 
Suffolk  word  '  crag,'  meaning  gravel,  has  been  adopted 
into  geological  science,  and  applied  to  beds  of  hard  sand 
and  gravel  with  fragments  of  shells,  or  more  generally  to  the 
diluvium  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

Chalk  is  dug  for  lime  in  many  places ;  excellent  sand  for 
frlass'making  is  procured  between  Snettisham  and  Castle 
Rising ;  some  potters*-earth  is  found  and  excellent  brick- 
earth  ;  marl  is  dug  in  the  valley  of  the  Bure ;  and  the  Fen 
districts  of  the  west  furnish  peat  for  fuel  and  manure. 

Hydrography;  Probable  Changes  of  the  Coast  in  Past 
Centuries, — The  principal  streams  flow  from  the  north- 
west part  of  the  county,  where  the  chalk  occupies  the  sur- 
face. The  Wensum  or  Wensom  rises  at  Oxwich,  in  the 
neighboiu-hood  of  Fakenham,  and  after  making  a  circuit 
past  that  town,  flows  south-east  in  a  winding  channel  45  miles 
to  Norwich,  2  miles  below  which  it  joins  the  Yare.  The 
Yare  rises  at  Shipdam,  between  Wattonand  East  Dereham, 
and  flows  eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  Wensom  25  miles. 
The  united  stream,  to  which  some  give  the  name  of  Wen- 
som, and  others  of  Yare,  flows  first  towards  the  south-east 
and  then  towards  the  north-east  20  miles,  till  it  expands 
into  a  large  sheet'  of  water  called  Breydon  Water, 
4  miles  long  and  in  some  parts  a  mile  broad,  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  which  it  receives  the  Waveney,  and  at 
the  north-eastern  the  Bure  ;  after  receiving  which  it  bends 
and  flows  3  miles  southward  into  the  German  Ocean. 
From  the  source  of  the  Wensum,  the  real  head,  to  the 
outfiil  of  the  river,  is  74  miles. 
The  Waveney  rises  at  Lpphain.  betj^ee|;i  Tl^^^  ^^  J^$% 
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and  flows  ilrst  eastward  and  iben  north-eastward,  past  Diss* 
HarlestOD,  Bungay,  and  Beccles,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Yare,  nearly  60  miles.  The  Bure  rises  in  the  northern 
INurt  of  the  county,  at  Melton  Constable,  between  Foulsham 
and  Holt,  and  flows  south-east  past  Aylsham  50  miles,  to 
its  junction  with  theYare.  These  rivers  receive  several 
small  tributary  streams :  the<raes  joins  the  Yare  near  Nor- 
wich; and  the  Thurn,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  North 
Wal^am,  joins  the  Bure. 

In  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  the  Yare,  Wa- 
▼eney,  and  Bure  flow  through  flat  marshy  valleys,  in 
whicn  are  considerable  pools  of  water,  locally  designated 
<  broads'  and  'meers.'  The  valley  of  the  Bure,  united 
with  some  adjacent  vales,  forms  a  wide  tract  of  low 
land,  interspersed  with  some  insulated  plots  of  higher 
ffround  called  'holms,'  and  containing  a  greater  number  of 
"broads'  than  any  other  part  of  the  county.  Some  of  these 
are  of  considerable  extent,  as  Filby  Broad  and  RoUesby 
Broad,  forming  a  winding  sheet  of  water  3  miles  long ; 
Hickling  Broad,  li  miles  long  and  as  much  broad,  and 
others.  One  arm  of  the  Thurn  passes  through  this  low- 
land tract  to  the  sea  near  Winterton  Ness. 

The  streams  of  the  western  side  of  the  county  belong 
chiefly  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse,  which  touches  the  border 
of  the  county  near  Littleport,  a  few  miles  below  Ely,  and 
flows  northward  22  miles  into  the  Wash  below  Lynn.  The 
tide  flows  up  to  Denver  near  Downham,  where  it  is  arrested 
by  sluices '  it  formerly  flowed  up  much  higher.  This  river 
is  subject  to  a  great  swell  or  overflowing  at  the  equinoxes, 
especially  at  the  spring-tides  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  It 
receives  the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey,  and  the  Nar.  The 
Little  Ouse  rises  at  Lopham,  in  the  same  tract  of  swampy 
ground  as  the  Waveney :  it  flows  west  to  Thetford,  where 
it  receives  the  Thet  from  near  Hingham,  22  miles  long. 
It  joins  the  Grreater  Ouse  in  the  marshes  near  the  border 
of  the  county.  It  is  a  slow  stream,  35  miles  long,  and 
traverses  a  flat  uninteresting  country.  The  Wissey,  or  Stoke, 
is  formed  by  the  junction  oitwo  streams,  which  rise,  the  one 
between  East  Dereham  and  Swafiliam,  the  other  west  of 
Hingham,  and  unite  at  Buckenham  Tofts,  north  by  west  of 
Thetford.  From  their  junction  they  flow  westward  past 
Stoke  Ferry  into  the  Ouse  near  Denver  Sluice.  The  length 
of  the  Wissey  from  the  source  of  either  of  its  tributary 
streams  is  about  30  miles.  The  Nar,  or  Setchy,  rises  at 
Litcham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Dereham,  fmd  flows 
westward  by  Castle  Acre,  and  then  northward  22  miles  into 
the  Ouse  above  Lynn. 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  None  forms  for  several  miles  the 
boundary  of  the  county ;  and  the  Welney,  a  stream  com- 
municating between  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene,  skirts  the 
border  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Nene. 

Beside  these  rivers  a  number  of  smaller  streams  fall  into 
the  sea  along  the  north  coast. 

Few  parts  of  England  exhibit  marks  of  more  remarkable 
changes  than  this  county.  The  valleys  of  the  Waveney, 
Yare,  and  Bure  were  originally  longitudinal  basins  of  chalk ; 
and  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  those  diluvial  beds  of 
gravel  and  sand,  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  this  side  of 
the  island,  were  probably  arms  of  the  sea.  It  is  contended 
by  Mr.  Robberds  that  beds  of  shells,  most  of  them  of 
existing  species,  found  on  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  Ger- 
man Ocean,  have  been  deposited  on  the  side  of  the  hills  at  a 
height  usually  of  40  feet,  or  thereabouts,  above  the  lowest 
part  of  the  present  valleys,  which  beds  are  rarely  found 
except  on  the  face  or  slope  of  the  uplands  that  skirt  the 
valleys.  '  All  the  circumstances  connected  with  these  beds 
of  shells  are  strikingly  and  decidedly  characteristic  of  a 
former  strand  or  beach.  An  extended  line  of  sand  and 
pebbles,  stretching  at  one  uniform  elevation  along  the  side 
of  a  range  of  low  hills,  similar  in  its  nature  and  appearance 
to  that  which  universally  skirts  the  ocean,  and  mixed  with 
shells,  some  broken  and  some  perfect,  with  drifted  decayed 
vegetables  (whether  fuci  or  not),  and  with  such  substances 
as  the  retiring  tide  now  leaves  on  every  shore— this  exhibits 
all  the  strongest  features  of  a  permanent  boundary  between 
land  and  water.  •  .  Nor  are  these  the  vestiges  of  that 
antient  ocean  which,  in  ages  unfathomably  remote,  covered 
the  whole  of  this  district  .  .  As  for  as  my  observations 
have  extended,  I  have  never  found  them  beyond  the  imme- 
diate skirts  of  this  valley  and  its  contiguous  branches.' 
{Geological  and  Historieal  Observations  on  the  Eastern 
Valleys  qf  Norfolk,  by  J.  W.  Robberds,  jun.)  The  pwiod 
boweyer  at  lOmk  tho  ooeau  coT«nd  theM  yaUeya  to  the^ 


height  mentioned  is  unasoertainable ;  and  the  facts  and 
deductions  of  Mr.  Robberds  as  to  the  height  of  the 
waters  of  this  ocean  have  been  controverted.  That  the 
valleys  were  sestuaries  seems  indeed  undeniable ;  and  the 
bottoms  of  them,  composed  of  a  rich  alluvial  mud,  inter- 
mixed  sometimes  with  extensive  beds  of  peat,  are  the  de- 
posits of  a  much  later  period  than  that  to  which  Mr.  Rob- 
berds's  hypothesis  refers.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
valley  of  the  Bure,  as  far  as  Burgh  by  Brampton,  perhaps 
to  above  Aylsham,  that  of  the  Yare  to  above  Norwich,  and 
that  of  the  Waveney  at  least  to  Bungay,  were  arms  of  the 
sea.  The  low  flats  north  of  Yarmouth,  in  which  are  so 
many  '  broads,'  and  through  which  the  Thurn  proceeds  to 
the  sea,  were  also  parts  of  an  cestuary  which  probably  re- 
mained till  the  time  of  Alfred,  or  even  that  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  but  has  since  been  left  dry.  There  are  local 
traditions  of  the  sea  having  once  reached  Norwich  on  the 
Wensom,  and  Bungay  Castle  on  the  Waveney.  Indeed 
the  navigation  of  the  Waveney  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
Lynn,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Waveney  and  the  Little  Ouse  was  once  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  like  that  which  insulated  Thanet  [Kent],  and  that 
Norfolk  was  consequently  an  island  or  a  g:roup  of  islands. 
Local  history,  the  names  of  places,  the  position  and  form  of 
Burgh  Castle  (a  Roman  fort),  and  the  discovery  of  anchors 
and  other  naval  appurtenances  in  the  marshes  near  Burgh, 
serve  to  confirm  the  supposition.  We  may  suppose  then 
that  the  eastern  part  of  Norfolk  was  once  a  group  of 
low  islands.  The  hypothesis,  once  admitted,  accounts  for 
some  passages  in  the  history  of  our  island  not  easily  ac- 
counted for  else.  The  spot  on  which  Yarmouth  stands  was 
not  dry  land  till  the  eleventh  century. 

The  hundreds  of  East  and  West  Flegg,  in  Norfolk,  con- 
stituted probably  one  island ;  the  hundred  of  Lothingland,  in 
Suffolk,  another ;  the '  holms,'  in  the  valley  and  flats  of  the 
Bure,  and  Ellingham,  in  the  valley  of  the  Waveney,  were 
smaller  islands.    Hie  entrances  of  the  intervening  asstuary 

Spear  to  have  been  at  Horsea  Gap,  between  Caistor  and 
appisburgh,  at  Yarmouth  (where  the  opening  extended,  it 
is  likely,  from  Caistor  to  Gforleston),  and  at  Kirkley-road, 
near  Lowestoft.  (Robberds,  ut  supra.)  An  antient  map,  a 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth, 
corroborates  in  a  great  degree  the  above  supposition  (Ives*s 
Remarks  on  the  Garianonum  of  the  Romans) ;  and  Norwich 
in  antient  documents  is  described  as  a  port. 

Navigation  and  other  Communications, — TheWensum 
and  Yare  are  navigable  to  Norwich  for  sea<bome  vessels. 
Norwif'h  was  accessible  to  ships  of  burden  centuries  ago,  as 
antient  records  and  historical  incidents  prove.  The  southern 
entrance  of  the  Yare  at  that  time,  through  what  has  since 
been  called  Lake  Lothing,  was  much  used  by  shipping;  but 
a  bar  of  shingle  and  sand  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  it, 
and  this  was  crowned  (a«d.  1712)  with  an  artificial  bank  to 
prevent  the  inundation  of  the  marshes  at  high  tides.  The 
only  navigable  entrance  to  the  Yare  for  centuries  after  the 
accumulation  of  the  bar  at  Lake  Lothing  was  by  Yarmouth, 
where  sea-borne  vessels  discharged  their  cargoes ;  and  the 
communication  with  Norwich  was  carried  on  by  river-craft. 
In  1827  an  act  was  obtained  formaktng  theYare  andWensum 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  water,  and  for  making 
a  cut  from  the  Yare  to  the  Waveney,  and  from  the  Wave- 
ney to  the  sea  through  Lake  Lothing,  thus  restoring  the 
antient  entrance,  and  making  Norwich  once  more  a  port. 
The  tide  or  sea  lock  of  this  navigation  will  admit  vessels 
84  feet  long  and  of  21  feet  in  the  beam.  These  works  have 
been  completed.  The  Waveney  is  now  navigable  to  Becoles 
for  small  sea-borne  vessels ;  and  to  Bungay,  a  few  miles 
higher  up,  for  river-craft. 

The  Bure  is  navigable  up  to  Aylsham,  40  miles  from  the 
sea  at  Yarmouth.  The  Ant,  a  feeder  of  the  Bure,  is  navi- 
gable up  to  Way  ford  Bridge,  and  the  navigation  is  continued 
by  a  canal  up  to  North  Walsham.  The  Thurn  is  marked 
in  Priestley's  '  Map  of  Inland  Navigation'  as  navigable  up 
to  Hickling  Broad. 

The  Greater  Ouse  and  the  Nene  are  navigable  throughout 
that  part  of  their  course  which  is  within  this  county.  The 
communication  between  them,  by  means  of  the  Wisbeach 
canal  and  the  Well  creek,  is  close  on  the  border  of  the 
county.  The  Little  Ouse  is  navigable  up  to  Thetford ;  tb 
Wissey,  or  Stoke,  up  to  Stoke  Ferry ;  and  the  Nar  up  to 
Castle  Acre. 

The  Norwich  mail-coach  road  through  Ipswich  enters  the 
coimty  at  Scolo  oa  tho  Waveney,  and  runs  by  Long  StraUoa! 
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to  Norwich :  that  through  Newmarket  enters  the  county  at 
Thelford,  and  runs  by  Atlleburgh.  The  mail-coach  road 
to  Lynn  and  Wells  enters  the  county  about  9  miles  beyond 
Ely.  and  runs  by  Downhara.  Lynn,  Sneltisham,  and  Burn- 
ham.  Another  road  to  Wells  enters  the  county  just  beyond 
Brandon  in  Suffolk,  and  runs  by  Swaffliam.  Fakenham,  and 
Great  Walsingham.  The  road  to  Cromer  branches  off  from 
this  beyond  Brandon,  and  runs  by  Watton,  East  Dereham, 
and  Reepham.  One  road  to  Yarmouth  branches  off  from 
the  Norwich  and  Ipswich  road  at  Scole,  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Waven6y  by  Haileston.  Bungay  (Suffolk),  and 
Hadisco :  but  the  mail-coach  road  does  not  enter  the  county 
until  it  reaches  Yarmouth. 

The  Eastern  Ck)unties  Railroad  is  to  run  to  Norwich  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  mail-road,  and 
from  thence  is  to  be  continued  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Yarmouth. 

Agriculture.—'SorfoML  has  long  been  considered  as  fore- 
most among  the  English  counties  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.  The  same  causes  which  have  made  the  Nether- 
lands productive,  beyond  the  natural  capacity  of  the  soil, 
have  brought  about  similar  effects  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
improved  systems  of  cultivation  have  been  adopted  by 
imitating  the  Flemings,  with  whom  a  direct  intercourse  has 
always  been  kept  up  from  the  eastern  ports  of  England. 

The  climate  of  Norfolk  is  somewhat  colder  than  that  of 
the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England.  The  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds,  and  the  whole  of  the 
county  is  nearly  a  continued  plain,  with  only  slight  undu- 
lations of  the  surface.  Except  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
county  on  its  western  boundary,  and  a  strip  along  the 
southern  part,  which  are  marshy,'  the  air  is  dry  and  healthy. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  as  favourable  to  the  tillage  of  the  land 
and  the  growth  of  corn  as  any  part  of  England. 

The  soil  ma^  be  divided  into  three  classes :  light  sands  of 
various  quidities,  chiefly  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county ;  low  alluvial  clays  and  loams,  on  the  borders  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshii*e ;  and  loams  of  various 
qualities,  chiefly  light,  incumbent  on  a  marly  clay,  in  the 
centre  and  eastern  part.  There  is  a  strip  of  peat  and  marsh 
along  the  southern  boundary,  where  the  Ouse  and  the 
Waveney  take  their  rise,  and  run  with  a  very  slow  current, 
the  one  towards  the  west,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Wash,  and  the  other  eastward  to  the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  At 
Lophamford,  where  there  was  formerly  a  gate  dividing 
Norfolk  from  Suffolk,  the  water  runs  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  road :  and  from  this  point,  which  is  low  in  appearance, 
the  two  rivers  begin  to  flow.  The  fall  from  this  point  to  the 
sea,  on  both  sides,  is  very  trifling,  and  the  whole  course  lies 
in  low  peaty  marshes. 

The  district  in  which  the  true  Norfolk  system  of  cultiva- 
tion was  first  adopted,  and  where  turnips  and  clover  were 
introduced  in  the  regular  rotations,  was  that  on  the  north- 
west, where  the  better  kinds  of  sand  prevail.  From  this 
district  ic  has  gradually  spread ;  and  there  are  now  few  soils 
in  Norfolk  which  are  considered  too  heavy  to  bear  turnips, 
especially  after  having  been  well  underdrained—a  practice 
which  evidently  arose  from  the  desire  of  raising  turnips  to 
feed  cattle  and  sheep,  and  manure  the  land. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  century  smce  the  system  of  culti- 
vation which  bears  its  name  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  in  this  county.  It  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  turnips  in  the  place  of  the  old  fallpw ; 
and  has  only  been  modified  by  substituting  artificial  grasses, 
peas,  or  tares,  for  the  clover,  which  was  found  not  to  suc- 
ceed when  too  often  repeated  on  the  same  land.  In  the  regu- 
lar course  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  is  in  wheat ;  but  in  very  good  loams,  and 
where  manure  is  abundant,  it  mav  safely  be  sown  at  a  less 
interval  than  four  years,  by  introducing  peas  or  beans  after 
the  first  rotation,  and  taking  a  crop  of  wheat  after  them. 
Thus  the  rotation  becomes  one  of  six  years,  viz.  turnips,  bar- 
ley, clover,  wheat,  beans,  wheat.  There  is  another  advan- 
tage in  this,  that  the  clover  only  recurs  every  sixth  year, 
and  its  success  is  more  certain.  Where  the  soil  is  poorer 
and  mant^re  could  not  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  up  the  fertility,  the  artificial  grasses  maybe  allowed 
to  remain  two  or  three  years  for  pastiure,  which  recruits  the 
land  and  saves  manure.  These  circumstances  will  readily 
account  for  all  the  deviations  from  the  original  four  years' 
rotation. 

Norfolk  was  for  many  years  far  before  other  counties, 
uprth  or  soutUof  it,  ia  its  agriculture;  but  for  thirty  or 


forty  years  littk  or  no  progress  was  made ;  and  the  Norfull^ 
husbandry,  introduced  into  the  north  of  England  and  soutb 
of  Scotland,  advanced  more  rapidly  than  in  the  countjr 
where  it  originated.  Turnips,  having  been  originally  intro- 
duced from  Flanders  and  Holland,  still  continue  to  be  sowir 
broad-cast,  as  they  are  there.  The  raising  them  on  ridges 
in  rows,  which  is  so  much  prrfcrable,  both  in  respect  of  the 
crop  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  is  only  adopted  by 
gentlemen  and  those  farmers  who  have  risen  above  the  pre- 
judices attached  to  a  long  established  practice.  Although 
the  drilling  and  dibbling  [Arable  Land,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226]  of 
wheat  have  been  almost  universally  adopted,  the  tumipv^ 
are  still  growing  irregularly  at  various  distances,  a  circam- 
stance  which  precludes  the  use  of  the  plough  in  the  inter- 
vals, and  restricts  the  cultivation  to  that  of  the  hoe.  Hence' 
Norfolk  does  not  in  general  produce  such  heavy  crops  of 
turnips  as  similar  soils  in  Northumberland  or  in  Scotland. 

The  crop  which  is  raised  in  the  greatest  perfection  iic 
Norfolk  is  beurley.    It  may  be  considered  as  the  most  im- 

Eortant  portion  of  its  agricultural  produce ;  and  where  shecp» 
ave  been  folded  on  turnips  and  the  surface  is  enriched  by 
their  dung  and  consolidated  by  their  tread,  a  slight  shallow 
ploughing  makes  a  perfect  preparation  for  the  seed.  The 
old  practice  in  Norfolk  was  to  work  the  land  by  ploughing* 
it  three  or  four  times  for  barley  after  turnips  and  for  wheat 
after  clover,  as  may  be  seen  by  Arthur  Young's  *  Report'  of 
that  county.  Young  justlv  condemns  this  practice  on  a^ 
light  porous  soil.  Since  that  time  a  better  practice  has 
been  introduced,  and  much  useless  ploughing  has  been 
omitted.  On  the  heavy  loams  repeated  ploughing  may  be 
thought  necessary;  but  to  plough  often  early  in  spring,, 
when  the  land  has  been  wet  for  a  considerable  time,  is  less- 
likely  to  pulverise  a  heavy  soil,  than  to  watch  an  opportunity 
and  plough  it  at  the  right  time,  when  the  soil  is  friable  and' 
readily  crumbles  under  the  harrows.  Heavy  loams  should* 
only  be  repeatedly  ploughed  when  the  earth  falls  readily 
from  the  mould  board,  which  it  does  when  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry.  Where  great  attention  is  paid  both  lo  the* 
quality  of  the  grain  and  the  quantity  produced,  no  clover 
is  sown  amongst  the  barley,  but  it  is  drilled  and  hoed  like: 
wheat  This  however  is  the  exception,  the  general  rule 
being  to  sow  clover,  after  a  shower,  as  soon  as  the  barlef 
appears  above  ground,  and  to  slightly  roll  the  surface. 

There  are  few  counties  where  such  an  extent  of  p«»r  un- 
productive land  has  not  only  been  brought  into  cujtivation; 
but  made  equally  productive  with  those  which  are  naturally 
fertile,  as  in  Norfolk.  This  has  been  effected  chiefly  by 
laying  considerable  portions  of  the  marly  clay,  found  a  liitla 
below  the  surface,  on  the  poorer  soil  which  was  at  the  sui^ 
fac^  and  by  an  excellent  system  of  draining  the  land  whcre^ 
the  subsoil  is  impervious  to  water.  The  drains  are  made  iir 
winter,  when  labour  is  cheap,  in  a  very  simple  manner 
the  inclination  of  the  soil  being  ascertained,  and  the  ditcher, 
deepened  so  as  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water,  main- 
drams  are  laid  out  to  receive  the  water  collected  by  the 
smaller  branches.  Thirty  inches  is,  in  general,  thought  a. 
sufficient  depth  for  a  main-drain,  which  is  only  two  or  three* 
inches  wide  at  bottom.  In  this  are  laid  bushes,  heath,, 
broken  stones,  or,  which  is  best,  draining  tiles,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  proprieUn:  or  occupier,  and  the  cost  at 
which  they  can  be  obtained.  Parallel  drains  from  twenty 
inches  to  two  feet  deep  are  dug  which  meet  the  main-drain, 
obhquely  downwards  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  from  each  other,  according  to  the  wetness  of  the  land- 
By  this  means  all  the  surface  water,  which  is  not  held  in 
the  soil,  and  which  is  more  than  is  required  for  the  healthy 
vegetation  of  the  crop,  runs  slowly  into  these  drains,  which 
lead  it  into  the  main-drain,  and  ultimately  into  the  receiv- 
ing ditch.  Thus  the  land  is  kept  in  a  sound  dry  state,  and 
however  impervious  the  subsoil,  sheep  may  be  folded  upon 
it  at  all  times.  This  draining  is  very  different  from  the- 
draining  of  springy  or  marshy  soils,  and  requires  a  differ- 
ent system  from  that  which  Elkington  practised  with  so* 
much  success.  Any  man  may  lay  out  drains  judiciously^ 
where  it  is  only  required  to  give  an  outlet  for  the  super- 
fluous water  which  falls  on  the  surface  in  a  rainy  climate. 
The  only  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  proportion  the  dis- 
tance of  the  drains  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  with  respect  to- 
porosity,  and  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  usually  mils  in 
autumn  and  winter.  A  light  porous  soil  of  some  depth. 
might  be  much  injured  by  draining,  however  wet  the  cli- 
mate ;  for  if  it  is  useful  to  take  off  superfluous  water,  so  iv 
I  is  beneficial  to  retain  it  where  it  runs  off  too  faa£>  |^ 
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These  are  tlie  immediate  means  b^  which  the  waste 
lands  of  Norfolk  have  been  brought  mto  a  fertile  state. 
But  much  is  also  due  to  the  practice  of  granting  long  leases 
to  wealthy  tenants,  in  which  practice  Mr.  Coke  (now  Lord 
Leicester)  has  led  the  way,  and  justly  deserves  the  title  of 
a  benefactor  to  his  country,  while  he  has  received  his 
reward  in  the  increase  of  his  property  and  the  affection 
of  his  tenants.  A  proprietor  has  not  always  the  means, 
and  frequently  not  the  judgment  required,  to  undertake 
expensive  improvements;  but  a  tenant  with  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  years  calculates,  and  lays  out  his  money  as  a  specu- 
lation. The  benefit  which  he  derives  is  justly  his  duo,  but, 
whatever  be  the  result,  the  land  is  improved,  and  the  land- 
lord benefited  in  the  end.  Leases  have  invariably  tended 
to  the  rapid  improvement  of  all  farms  so  let,  when  the 
means  ana  character  of  the  tenant  were  ascertained,  and 
judicious  clauses  introduced,  not  to  fetter  the  tenant,  but 
to  prevent  his  injurinff  himself  as  well  as  his  landlord. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  usually 
followed  by  the  Norfolk  farmer  would  require  consider- 
able space.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  principles 
are  chiefly  those  of  a  careful  garden  cultivation,  and  that, 
to  provide  sufficient  manure  for  the  corn-crops,  half  the 
land  is  devoted  to  raise  food  for  cattle.  The  soil  is  not 
stirred  so  deep  as  in  many  other  districts,  which  is  owing  to 
the  thin  staple  of  it  in  most  places.  The  Norfolk  farmer, 
in  general,  prefers  a  few  inches  of  good  earth  made  rich 
with  ma.nure,  to  a  greater  depth  of  inferior  earth.  Much 
time  and  expense  are  also  saved  by  slight  ploughing,  which 
is  performed  with  a  very  light  plough,  turning  over  a  furrow 
ten  or  twelve  inches  wide  and  seldom  more  than  four  inches 
deep.  Thus  an  acre  and  a  half  are  prepared  for  sowing  in 
one  day  by  a  boy  and  two  horses.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  turnips  have  been  eaten  by  sheep  folded  on 
the  land.  The  clover-ley  and  artificial  grasses  are  likewise 
ploughed  shallow  for  wheat,  which  is  sometimes  very  ad- 
vantageously dibbled  in  the  sward  when  turned  oi'er  com- 
pletely ;  for  the  wheat  tillers  and  throws  up  many  stems, 
deriving  its  nourishment  chiefly  by  the  coronal  roots.  In 
particular  seasons  and  situations  it  is  often  subject  to  mil- 
dew, which  is  not  so  much  the  case  where  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated to  a  greater  depth. 

The  chief  cultivation  and  manuring  are  given  in  the  pre- 
paration for  sowing  turnips,  which  begin  the  rotation.  The 
land  is  ploughed  and  harrowed  repeatedly,  the  weeds  being 
collected  and  burnt ;  and  finally  it  is  ploughed  in  stitches, 
as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  which  are  divisions  consisting 
of  ^we  or  ten  double  furrows,  according  as  the  soil  is  heavy 
or  light.  This  is  done  to  let  the  surface  water  run  off  by 
the  deeper  furrows  between  the  stitches,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  sowing  or  drilling  the  seed  regularly.  The 
turnips  are  hoed  by  band,  and  the  labourers  are  very  ex- 
pert in  leaving  them  at  regular  distances.  A  second  hoeing 
is  generally  sufficient  to  destroy  the  weeds,  after  which  the 
turnip-leaves  so  cover  the  ground  that,  if  any  weeds  appear 
again,  they  are  kept  under  by  the  shade  of  the  turnip-tops. 
The  tamip-fly  and  black  caterpillar  are,  as  elsewhere,  a 
great  torment  to  the  farmer,  especially  where  turnips  have 
been  lone  regularly  sown  every  fourth  year  on  the  same  land. 
Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tlepredations  of  these  insects,  but  none  have  had  complete 
-success.  A  muslin  net  like  a  bag  has  been  drawn  over  the 
land  as  the  turnip-plants  are  coming  out  of  the  ground,  and 
thousands  of  flies  have  been  caught ;  but  they  seem  to  be 
produced  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  taken.  The  most 
certain  preventive  is  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  abundant 
manuring  of  the  land,  by  which  the  growth  of  the  turnip  is 
forced,  and  it  is  soon  in  the  rou^h  leaf,  after  which  the 
danger  from  the  fly  is  over.  Against  the  black  caterpillar 
the  only  means  yet  found  effectual  is  driving  a  large  flock 
of  poultry  over  the  land,  which  devours  great  quantities  of 
them.  Mansel-wurzel  has  been  cultivated  by  many  on 
the  better  kinds  of  loam  with  various  success :  in  some  years 
they  succeed  to  admiration,  and  in  others  fail  entirely. 
There  has  been  a  fluctuation  in  the  opinion  of  farmers  with 
respect  to  mangel-wurzel ;  the  majority  seem  now  to  prefer 
the  Swedish  turnip,  or  Ruta  Baga,  as  more  nutricious  for 
feedinjf  stock,  and  not  more  liable  to  failure,  with  proper 
attention. 

The  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are 
Tery  various.  The  ploughs  in  common  use  are  the  small 
swing  plough  with  a  single  stilt  or  horn,  evidently  slightly 
varied  from  the  Flemish  plough,  and  the  game  plough  with 


a  more  upright  beam  resting  on  a  carnage  with  two  wheels. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Norfolk  wheel-plough  is  the  shortness 
of  the  beam,  the  wheels  being  very  little  before  the  coulter 
This  makes  it  much  lighter  in  the  hand,  although  not  so 
steady,  if  it  meets  with  any  obstruction ;  but  it  suits  the 
shallow  furrow  which  is  usually  turned  up,  and  it  is  so  easily 
managed,  that  boys  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old  may  be 
seen  holding  one  of  them  without  any  apparent  exertion, 
unless  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  when  it  is  turned  into 
a  new  one;  and  even  then  a  little  practice  soon  enables  a 
boy  to  let  it  slide  on  the  edge  of  the  turn-furrow  till  it  enters 
the  ground  again.  There  is  scarcely  an  example  of  a  plough 
being  drawn  by  more  than  two  horses,  which  are  yoked 
abreast  and  driven  with  rein  by  the  ploughman.  The  work 
is  so  light  in  general,  that  the  horses  work  at  a  brisk  pace, 
and  at  two  yokings,  of  five  hours  each,  will  turn  over  from 
one  acre  and  a  half  to  two  acres  of  ground.  Four  inches  is 
the  usual  depth,  and  often  even  less.  The  harrows  are  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  other  counties.  The  break-haiTow  or 
drag  has  large  iron  tines,  which  enter  several  inches  into 
the  ground  and  divide  the  sods  and  clods  in  the  heavy  loams. 
The  small  harrows  are  usually  compounded  of  several  sepa- 
rate harrows,  in  order  to  suit  the  convex  form  of  the  stitches, 
and  harrow  every  part  equally.  Barley  rollers  are  essential 
in  the  light  soils;  and  in  the  stiffer  loams  the  spiked  roller 
is  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  the  soil  to  a  fine  tilth 
for  receiving  the  barley  and  grass  seeds. 

Portable  and  fixed  threshing-machines  are  very  common, 
and,  when  well  constructed,  are  a  great  convenience,  if  not  an 
absolute  saving,  to  the  farmer.  The  labourers  have  foolishly 
attributed  the  want  of  employment,  by  which  they  were  suf- 
fering some  years  past,  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  in 
agriculture ;  and  many  farmers  have  been  forced  to  return 
to  the  old  method  of  threshing  by  the  flail.  But  hand- 
labour  might  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  the  im- 
Erovement  and  preparation  of  the  soil  by  dibbling,  forking, 
oeing,  and  draining ;  and  where  these  operations  are  car- 
ried on  with  spirit,  the  labourer  will  never  complain  of  being 
saved  the  laborious  task  of  wielding  the  flail  from  morning 
till  night. 

Large  bams  were  once  thought  necessary  to  house  all  the 
com  in ;  and  the  barley  was  often  trod  tight  in  the  barn  by 
horses  led  over  it,  as  it  was  unloaded  from  the  waggons. 
But  no  bams  could  now  hold  the  produce  of  many  of  the 
larger  farms,  and  stacks  well  thatched  are  found  to  preserve 
the  com  better  than  close  bams,  especially  when  they  are 
built  on  frames  supported  by  stone,  or  cast-iron  pillars  with 
caps  over  them,  to  prevent  the  rats  and  mice  from  making 
lodgments  in  the  straw.  A  very  ingenious  staddle  has 
been  invented,  all  of  wrought-iron  except  the  pillars,  which 
are  cast  It  is  cheap  and  portable,  and  can  be  readily 
moved  from  one  spot  to  anotner,  where  it  may  be  most  con 
venient  to  build  the  stack. 

On  the  light  lands  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  constantly 
kept.  The  old  homed  and  black-legged  sheep,  which  have 
been  in  the  county  from  time  immemorial,  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  by  the  Leicester  and  South  Down 
breeds.  The  Norfolk  sheep  are  good,  and  their  flesh  su- 
perior to  most  other  mutton,  at  a  proper  age ;  but  they  are 
great  wanderers  and  trespassers.  There  are  few  fences 
which  will  keep  them  in ;  and  since  almost  all  the  commons 
have  been  divided  and  enclosed,  the  quiet  sheep  are  pre- 
ferred. Of  late  the  Norfolk  sheep  have  been  more  noticed, 
and  crosses  of  them  with  other  breeds  have  been  attempted 
with  some  success. 

When  the  land  is  too  retentive  of  moisture  to  allow  sheep 
to  be  folded  on  it  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  yet  good  turnips 
may  be  raised  in  it,  the  usual  practice  in  such  a  case  is  to 
fatten  bullocks  on  the  turnips  and  straw  in  yards  or  sheds. 
When  the  turnips  fail  before  the  beasts  are  fat,  linseed  cakes 
must  be  given  to  them,  which  is  seldom  profitable,  except  it 
be  by  the  increase  of  the  manure  and  its  improved  quality. 
When  an  ox  can  be  entirely  fatted  from  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  the  profit  is  more  certain  than  when  food  is  purchased 
elsewhere.  The  favourite  oxen  of  the  Norfolk  farmer  are 
the  small  Scotch  breeds,  Galloway,  Aberdeenshire,  or  West 
Highland.  They  fatten  readily,  are  soon  fit  for  the  market, 
and  always  bring  the  best  price,  according  to  their  weight. 

There  were  formerly  some  considerable  dairies  in  Norfolk, 
and  butter  was  salted  and  in  repute  for  ship  store  or  private 
use;  but  the  land  is  now  mostly  arable;  sheep  give  less 
trouble  and  are  found  equally  profitable ;  so  that  very  few  if 
any  large  dairies  are  to  be  met.  with. ,  p^'^^W^^^I^  fe 
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private  use  are  mostly  of  the  polled  Suffolk  breed,  which 
^ive  much  and  tolerably  rich  milk.  Some  cows  of  this 
breed  have  been  known  to  jgive  eight  gallons  of  milk  per 
day  a  month  after  calving.  There  was  a  custom  in  Norfolk 
formerly  of  letting  a  cow  and  her  calf  run  together  in  a  good 
pasture  for  a  twelvemonth,  when  they  both  became  very 
fat  and  were  sold  to  the  butcher.  The  yearling  calf  was 
called  a  beeffin.  The  flesh  was  tender,  neither  like  veal  nor 
beef,  but  preferred  by  many  to  either.  This  practice  is  now 
nearly  obsolete. 

Many  farmers  in  Norfolk  breed  horses  from  their  working 
mares;  and  excellent  coach- horses  are  sometimes  produced 
by  a  cross  with  a  good  bony  blood-horse.  Very  little  of  the 
labour  of  the  mare  is  lost,  and  that  principally  in  summer, 
when  the  foal  is  very  young.  She  is  then  worked  slightly, 
but  by  wheat-sowing  time  she  can  do  a  full  day's  work,  with 
proper  keep,  without  any  detriment  to  the  foal.  Thus  an 
extra  mare  or  two  may  be  kept  above  the  number  of  horses 
actually  required  for  the  farm,  which  will  much  assist  the 
operations  and  expedite  the  tillage,  while  they  cost  but 
little  to  the  farmer,  as  the  foal  will  generally  repay  his  own 
keep  with  a  profit,  which  goes  towards  the  keep  of  the  mare. 
Some  horses  got  by  a  thorough-bred  horse  out  of  an  active 
Suffolk  cart-mare  have  proved  excellent  hunters,  and  been 
sold  at  high  prices  when  five  years  old,  having  done  suffici- 
ent work  to  pay  for  their  keep  from  the  time  they  were 
three  years  of  age. 

The  Norfolk  pigs  are  generally  small  and  white,  with  long 
thin  ears,  diffenng  in  this  from  the  Suffolk  breed ;  but  they 
are  so  intermixed  and  crossed,  that  no  very  distinct  character 
can  be  ascribed  to  them.  Tliose  who  are  curious  in  the 
breed  of  this  useful  animal  cross  various  breeds  according  to 
their  fancy,  and,  by  selecting  those  which  fatten  earlv  and 
readily,  they  produce  varieties  more  or  less  perfect.  Many 
pigs  from  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  some  from  Berkshire,  are 
brought  to  Norfolk  to  feed  in  the  stubbles  after  harvest,  or 
to  consume  the  barley  which  may  have  suffered  from  the 
weather  and  is  not  fit  for  malting. 

Norfolk  turkeys  are  well  known  as  of  peculiar  size  and 
delicacy.  Great  numbers  are  reared  every  year,  and  after 
gleaning  the  stubbles  and  having  plenty  of  barley  till  near 
Christmas,  they  are  sent  to  supply  the  London  market  A 
week  before  Christmas  many  of  the  coaches  fh)m  Norfolk 
are  completely  loaded  with  turkeys,  and  travellers  are  often 
disappointed  of  places. 

The  game  with  which  Norfolk  abounds  was  at  one  time 
a  source  of  grievance  to  the  farmer,  not  only  in  consequenc-e 
of  its  depredations,  but  of  the  damage  done  to  his  fences  by 
licensed  and  unlicensed  sportsmen.  The  late  law,  which 
permits  the  sale  of  game,  has  greatly  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  preserves  and  the  quantity  of  game,  leaving  however 
sufficient  sport  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with  modercite 
slaughter. 

The  Norfolk  farmer  has  numerous  advantages  m  the  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  of  his  land.  There  are  many  excellent 
markets  in  every  part  of  the  county,  with  easy  access  to 
the  coast  by  water-carriage,  the  county  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals. 

The  principal  foirs  in  Norfolk  are:— Attleborough, 
Thursday  before  Easter,  Thursday  before  Whit-Sunday, 
August  1 5 ;  Aylsham,  March  25,  last  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, October  6  ;  Broomhall,  Monday  after  Holy  Thursday, 
November  20 ;  Burnham,  Easter  Monday,  August  1 ;  Caus- 
ton,  February  1,  last  Wednesday  in  April  and  August; 
Cley,  last  Friday  in  July;  Crepingham  Magna,  August 
12;  Cromer,  Whit-Monday;  Dereham,  Thursday  before 
July  6,  Thursday  before  September  29 ;  Diss,  Novembers ; 
Downham,  May  29,  November  13;  East  Marling,  May  4, 
September  20,  October  24 ;  Fincham,  March  3,  August  9 ; 
Gaywood,  June  22;  Harleston,  July  5,  September  9,  No- 
vedaber  28,  for  Scotch  cattle,  lasts  a  month ;  Harpley,  July 
24 ;  Hempnall,  Whit-Monday,  December  1 1 ;  Holt,  April 
25,  November  25;  Keninghall,  July  18,  September  4, 
sheep  show ;  Kipton-Asb,  September  4,  sheep  show ;  Lod- 
don,  Easter  Monday,  Monday  after  November  21 ;  Lynn, 
February  14,  lasts  eight  days,  October  16;  Massingham, 
Tuesday  before  Easter,  November  8 ;  Norwich,  Maunday 
Thursday,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Whit- Monday ;  St. 
Faith,  October  17;  Slowbridge,  Saturday  after  Whit- 
Sunday;  Swaffham,  May  12,  July  21,  November  3; 
Thetford,  May  14,  August  2,  September  25;  Watton,  July 
10,  October  10,  November  4;  Varmouth,  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday ia  Easter  week*  _ 


Dtm$ioru,  Towns,  <fc.— Norfolk  is  divided  into  thirty 
three  hundreds,  which,  with  their  situation,  area,  and  po- 
pulation in  1831,  are  as  follows.     Norwich  is  a  city  and 
county  of  itself 

Hundred. 
Blofield 
Brothercross 
Clackclose 
Clavering 
Depwade 
Diss 

Earsham 

Erpingham,  North 
Erpiugham,  South. 
Eynsford 

Flegg,  East 
Flegg.  West 

Forenoe 

Freebridge  Lvnn     . 

Freebridge  Marshland 

Gallow 

Greenhoe,  North   . 

Greenhoe,  South    • 

Grimslioe 

Guiltcross 

Happing 

Heustead 

Holt 

Humbleyard 

Launditch  • 

Loddon 

Mitford 

Shropham 

Smithdon 

Taversham 

Tunstead 

Walsham 

Way  land 

Norwich  Liberties  • 


SitnaUon. 

Acres. 

Pop.  1831. 

Central 

20,290 

5.290 

N. 

18,720 

4.143 

W. 

91,880 

17,663 

S.E. 

28,880 

6»611 

Central 

30,950 

10,031 

S. 

25,450 

9,300 

S. 

24,560 

8,485 

N.B 

35,770 

10,160 

Central 

50,760 

14,898 

Central 

49,990 

10,957 

E. 

14,660 

24,113 

E. 

18,370 

4.212 

Central 

41.130 

13,838 

W 

78,390 

25,597 

W. 

57,280 

11,274 

Central 

44,480 

9,378 

N. 

32,120 

10,411 

Central 

63.850 

10,237 

S.W. 

69,340 

6,380 

S. 

29,900 

6,761 

E. 

30,240 

6,446 

Central 

19,770 

5,410 

N. 

42,290 

10.4U 

Central 

22.620 

5,409 

Central 

59,930 

12.639 

S.E. 

26,750 

7,457 

Central 

33,570 

11,495 

S. 

53,050 

12,028 

N.W. 

45,660 

8,262 

Central 

30,980 

7,695 

N.E. 

35,440 

10.593 

E. 

26.700 

4,525 

Central 

32,610 

6,824 

Central 

5,920 

61,116 

1,292,300     390,054 

Norfolk  contains  the  city  of  Norwich ;  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  and  Thetford ;  and  the  towns 
of  Attleburgh,  Aylsham,  New  Buckpnham,Burnham,  Cley, 
Cromer,  East  Dereham,  Diss,  Downham,  Fakenham,  Foul- 
sham,  Harleston,  East  Harling,  Hingham,  Holt,  Loddon, 
Reepham,  Stoke  Feriy,  SwafiRiam,  North  Walsham,  Wal- 
singljam,  Watton,  Wells,  and  Wymondham.  Castle  Acre, 
Castle  Rising,  North  Elmham,  Klenninghall,  litcham. 
Methwold,  Snettisham,  and  Worsted,  were  formerly  of  im- 
portance, though  now  decayed.  Banham.  Blofield,  Coltis- 
iiall,  Costessey.  Feltwell,  Gaywood,  Mattishall,  Shipdam, 
Upwell,  and  Walsoken,  are  the  principal  villages.  Of  these 
places,  Attleburgh  (pop.  1939),  Aylsham  (pop.  2334), 
Lynn  (pop.  13,370),  Norwich  (pop.  61,116),  Thetford 
(pop.  3462),  and  Yarmouth  (pop.  21,115),  are  described  in 
their  respective  articles. 

New  Buckenham  is  in  Shropham  hundred,  93}  miles 
from  London.*  Theneighbouring  village  of  Old  Buckenham 
had  a  castle  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  this  castle  was 
pulled  down  and  a  priory  of  the  6lack  C!!anons  of  St.  Au- 
gustin  was  built  from  its  ruins  in  the  time  of  Stephen  or 
Henry  H.,  by  William  de  Albini,  to  whose  father  the  castle 
and  manor  had  been  granted.  At  the  dissolution,  the  yearly 
revenue  of  this  priory  was  estimated  at  \^\L  lit.  Of^i. 
gross,  or  108/.  10«.  2</.  clear.  In  place  of  the  old  castle, 
William  de  Albini  erected  a  new  one,  round  which  a  town 
erew  up,  to  which  the  name  of  New  Buckenham  was  given. 
A  few  ruins  of  the  gateway  and  keep  of  this  castle  remain. 
The  area  of  the  parish  of  ^few  Buckenham  is  only  250  acres ; 
the  population  in  1831  was  795,  about  one-third  agricultural. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  some  neatly  built 
houses.  The  church  is  large,  and  an  antient  structure^  partly 
rebuilt  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  a  richly 
carved  screen  and  some  interesting  monuments.  The  mar> 
ket  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  if  not  three  yearly 
fairs.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  1 1 5/.,  in  the  appointment  of  the  parishioners.  There 
were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  four  day-schools  (one  partly 
supported  by  endowment,  and  one  partly  supported  by  sub- 
scription), with  85  children ;  and  one  Sunaay-school  with 
.f  XiM  4toMiMe«  Qf.tha  towns  ftua  Leadoa.snbgf  tlM  moAisv^msiuA  roads. 
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130  children.  Old  Buokenbam  parish  contains  5520  aeres, 
with  a  population  of  120I>  two-thirds  agricultural.  The 
church  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  102/.,  in  the 
gift  of  the  parishioners.  There  were  in  1833  three  day- 
schools  (two  partly  supported  by  endowment),  with  60 
children;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  110  chil<ken. 

Burnham  is  in  Brothercross  hundred,  117  miles  from  Lon- 
don.   The  parish  is  distinguished  as  Burnham  Westgate,  or 
Burnham  Market,  from  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Burn- 
ham Overy,  Burnham  Thorpe,  Burnham  Norton,  Burnham 
Ulph  and  Sutton,  and  Burnham  Deepdale.    The  parish  of 
Burnham  Westgate  has  an  area  of  2930  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1831  of  1022,  more  than  a  third  agricultural.    The 
town  is  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  river,  the  Burn,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  is  a  small  harbour.    The  present  church  is 
a  neat  building  of  stone  and  flint    The  market  has  been 
discontinued,  but  a  considerable  com  trade  is  carried  on ; 
some  hemp  is  prepared,  and  an  iron  manufactory  has  been 
established.    There  are  two  yearly  fairs.    The  living  is  a 
rectory,  with  which  is  united  a  meaiety  of  the  consolidated 
benefices  of  St  Margaret's,  Burnham  Norton,   and  All 
Saints,  Burnham  Ulph.    The  clear  yearly  vajue  is  768/. 
Burnham  Ulph  and  Sutton,  and  Burnham  Norton,  are  so 
close  to  Burnham  Westgate,  as  to  form  with  it  one  town ; 
the  aggregate  area  of  the  three  parishes  is  6630,  with  a  joint 
population  of  1569.    There  were  in  the  three  parishes  in 
1 833,  one  Infant  school  with  40  children ;  one  day  and  board- 
ing school   with  60  children ;    one  day-school,  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  with  about  20  children;  and  two 
Sunday-schools,  with  135  children. 

Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was  a  native  of  Burnham  Thorpe, 
of  which  parish  his  father  was  rector. 

Cley  is  in  Holt  hundred,  123  miles  from  London.  It  is 
situated  on  one  side  of  a  small  river,  and  Blakeney  on  the 
other ;  the  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  harbour,  called  Cloy 
and  Blakeney  Harbour.  The  area  of  Cley  parish  is  1980 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  827;  that  of  Blakeney 
1630  acres,  population  929:  together  3610  acres;  popula- 
tion 1756,  about  one-fourth  agricultural.  Cley  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  custom- 
house. The  church  is  a  large  and  curious  edifice,  partly  of 
early  English  architecture.  The  south  aisle  is  of  rich  per- 
^ndicular  architecture,  with  a  fine  porch.  The  battlements 
and  parapets  of  the  church  are  remarkably  rich  and  fine, 
and  the  windows  are  of  good  composition.  The  church  of 
Blakeney,  a  large  old  building,  has  a  square  embattled 
tower,  and  a  lofty  turret  at  one  angle  of  the  chancel,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  as  a  lightnouse.  There  are  some 
remains  of  an  antient  Carmelite  monastery.  The  harbour 
was  much  improved  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  trade 
with  the  north  of  Europe  has  increased.  About  fifty  vessehi, 
mostly  small,  belong  to  the  port,  some  of  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  oyster  fishery.  There  is  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  corn,  coal,  timber  and  deals,  hemp,  iron,  tar, 
tallow,  oil-cake,  &c. :  the  principal  article  of  export  is  salt 
from  the  salt-works  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  mar- 
ket at  Cley  on  Saturday,  and  a  yearly  fair  for  horses.  The 
living  of  Cley  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  338/. ; 
that  of  Blakeney  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  adjacent  rec- 
tory of  Cocktho«*pe,  the  vicarage  of  Little  Langham,  and  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Glandford,  together  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  506/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  two 
parishes,  in  1 833,  two  infant-schqols,  with  40  children ;  seven 
other  day-schools,  with  179  children;  a  day  and  Sunday  na- 
tional school,  with  110  children  in  the  week  and  126  on 
Sundays;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  260  children. 

Cromer  is  on  the  coast  in  Erpingham  hundred,  132  miles 
from  London.  There  was  antiently  a  town  or  village  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  called  Shipdem,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  sea  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  sea  continues  to  gain  on  the  land,  and 
several  houses  in  Cromer  have  been  destroyed  within  the 
memory  of  those  now  living.  At  very  low  tides  large  masses 
of  wall  maystill  be  seen,  which  are  called  by  sailors '  Shipdem 
steeple.^  The  town  of  Cromer  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
clifis  (*  the  mud  cliffs,'  as  they  are  termed),  and  consists  of 
houses  for  the  most  part  badly  built  and  of  mean  ap^iear- 
ance.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  800  acres ;  the  population 
in  1831  was  1232.  The  town  was  formerly  a  fishing-place, 
but  the  pleasantness  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
fine  sea  view  have  attracted  visitors  in  the  bathing  season. 
There  are  some  good  inns,  and  a  subscription  library  aod 


news-room.  The  bay  of  Cromer  is  very  dangerous,  ana 
most  of  the  fences  and  outhouses  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
constructed  of  timber  obtained  from  wrecks :  yet  the  place 
carries  on  some  trade  in  coals,  timber,  tiles,  oil -cake,  and 
other  goods.  Vessels  discharge  their  cargoes  on  the  beach 
at  ebb  tide  into  carts,  by  which  the  goods  are  carried  by  a 
road  up  the  cliff*.  Fishing  is  actively  carried  on,  and  the 
crabs  and  lobsters  are  of  excellent  flavour.  All  attempts  to 
erect  a  pier  have  failed.  The  market  has  been  discontinued ; 
but  there  is  a  yearly  fair.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  cliff; 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  town.  A  Kfe-boat  and  Manby*s 
apparatus  for  saving  men  from  wrecks  are  kept  Inhere  are 
some  batteries,  erected  during  the  last  war,  for  the  defence 
of  the  place.  The  church  is  a  building  of  great  beauty,  in 
the  perpendicular  style;  the  tower  is  nearly  160  feet  high, 
and  is  remarkably  fine;  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
church  have  very  excellent  details.  The  west  entrance,  the 
chancel,  and  the  north  porch  are  in  ruins.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  99/.  There  were  in  the 
parish,  in  1833,  one  infant  school  with  60  children;  two 
endowed  day-schools,  with  70  boys  and  20  girls ;  five  other 
day-schools,  with  59  children;  one  boarding-school  with 
about  20  boys,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  100  children. 

East  Dereham  is  in  Mitford  hundred,  100^  miles  from 
London.  Here  was  antiently  a  nunnery,  founded  in  the 
eighth  centuiT,  by  St  Withburga,  daughter  of  Anna,  one  of* 
the  kings  of  East  Anglia.  This  nunnery  was  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  conventual  church  became  parochial 
The  parish  of  East  Dereham  contains  5090  acres;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  3913,  one-third  agricultural  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  been  much  improved ;  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  well-built  houses ;  the  streets 
are  of  good  width,  and  are  paved  with  pebbles.  The  market- 
place, which  is  convenient,  contains  a  good  assembly-room. 
The  church  is  a  large  cruciform  building  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  it  has  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  two  transepts  and 
a  choir,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts.  This  tower  not  being  considered  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  bells,  a  large  tower  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIL  in  the  onurchyard  called  •  the  New 
Clocker.*  There  is  also  in  the  churchyard  a  plain  but 
curious  Norman  arch  covering  a  spring,  to  which  medicinal 
virtues  were  formerly  ascribed.  The  church  has  a  rich  and 
handsome  font  put  up  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  in  the 
north  transept  is  a  monument  to  the  poet  Cowper,  who  was 
buried  in  this  church,  a.d.  1800.  There  is  a  good  weekly 
market  on  Friday  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provisions ;  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  toys.  Petty  nes 
sions  are  held  here  every  fortnight.  The  benefices  are,  a 
sinecure  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  \faluo  of  704/.,  and  a 
vicarage  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Hoo,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  478/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in 
1833,  nine  day-schools,  with  183  children,  and  four  Sun- 
day-schools, with  375  scholars. 

Diss  is  in  the  hundred  of  Diss,  86  miles  firom  London. 
The  parish  is  divided  by  the  Waveney  from  the  adjacent 
parisn  of  Palgrave  in  Suffolk ;  it  contains  an  area  of  3450 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2934,  one- fourth 
agricultural.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out  and  is  on  a 
very  uneven  site,  but  the  streets  are  clean,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  good  houses.  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  is  a 
large  mere  or  pool,  covering  above  seven  acres,  and  abound- 
ing with  eels.  The  church  is  an  antient  building,  erected 
by  the  Fitzwalters*  lords  of  the  place ;  it  consists  of  a  nave 
with  two  aisles  and  a  chancel,  and  a  square  tower  at  the 
west  end.  There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship 
in  the  town.  There  is  a  weekly  market  at  Diss  on  Friday, 
and  a  yearly  fair  for  cattle  and  toys.  A  few  individuals  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hempen  cloth,  a  (quantity 
of  which  is  sold  at  the  weekly  market  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  715/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  infant  school  with  80 
children;  aschoolof  industry,  with  65  girls;  fourteen  day 
or  boarding  schools,  with  242  children,  and  four  Sunday- 
schools,  with  545  children. 

Downham  is  in  Clackclose  hundred,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Great  Ouse,  84^  miles  from  London.  This  is  a  very 
antient  town ;  according  to  S  pel  man  it  had  the  grant  of  a 
market  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  2880  acres ;  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  2198,  more  than  one- fourth  agricultural.  The 
town  consists  of  three  streets,  which  are  well  paved.  The 
church  is  an  antient  building,  with  a  ^^u^t&batllAil  k^aWfP^ 
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there  are  also  several  dissentinf^  places  of  worship.  There 
are  mustard-works  and  oil-mills  m  the  neighbourhood,  and 
a  considerable  bell-foundry  in  the  town.  The  market, 
which  is  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied  with  fish  and  fowl 
from  the  Fens.  There  are  two  if  not  three  fairs  in  the  year ; 
one  of  which  is  one  of  the  largest  horse-fairs  in  the  kingdom. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  403/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a  national  school 
for  60  girls;  three  other  day-schools,  with  160  children;  a 
boarding-school,  with  89  boys;  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  137  children. 

Fakenham,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name  as  Fakenham  Lancaster,  is  in  Gallow  hundred,  109 
miles  from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  2360  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  2U77,  one-sixth  agricultural; 
the  hamlet  of  Alethorpe,  belonging  to  this  parish,  has  an 
area  of  280  acres,  with  a  population  of  eight  persons :  making 
in  all  2640  acres  and  2085  inhabitants.  The  town  is  situated 
near  the  river  Wensom,  on  a  pleasant  declivity.  The  streets 
are  paved.  The  church  is  handsome  and  commodious,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  a  south  porch, 
and  a  lofty  western  tower ;  this  tower  has  a  fine  entrance 
dooiway  with  a  large  window  over  it,  and  a  canopied  niche 
on  each  side.  There  is  an  antient  market-cross.  There  is 
a  corn-market  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county, 
which  is  attended  by  corn-merchants  from  Wells.  There  are 
two  yearly  fairs  held  on  Hampton  Green,  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  were  formerly 
held  here  by  adjournment  alternately  with  Walsingham,  but 
Holt  has  been  substituted  for  Fakenham,  and  the  former 
sessions-house  has  been  converted  into  a  school-room.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  862/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  two  schools,  partly  sup- 
ported by  endowment,  with  55  children ;  a  school  supported 
by  subscription,  with  42  girls ;  nine  other  day  or  boarding 
schools,  with  299  children ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
362  children. 

Foulsham  is  in  Eynsford  hundred,  110  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  area  of  the  parish  is  3100  acres,  with  a  population, 
in  1831,  of  958,  about  one-third  agricultural.  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1770 ;  since  that  catastrophe  the 
houses  have  been  rebuilt  on  a  more  regular  plan  and  in  a 
more  respectable  style.  The  church  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  flint  and  stone,  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  as  the  town. 
There  is  a  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  and  two  yearly  fairs, 
one  for  small  dealers  and  one  for  cattle ;  beside  a  statute 
fair  for  hiring  servants.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  602/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
1833  six  dav-schools,  with  104  children,  and  two  Sunday 
schools,  with  145  children. 

Harlcston  is  in  Earsham  hundred,  99  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish  of  Redenhall  with  Harleston  is  1610 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1784,  less  than  one- 
fourth  agricultural.  Part  of  the  town  lies  in  the  parish  of 
Mendham,  which  is  chiefly  in  Suffolk ;  the  Norfolk  portion 
of  this  parish  has  an  area  of  720  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1 831,  of  341,  one-fouith  agricultural ;  giving  a  total  for  Har- 
lcston of  2330  acres,  with  a  population  of  2125.  The  town 
consists  of  a  main  street  along  the  Yarmouth  road,  and  a 
convenient  market-place  on  the  south  side  of  the  main 
street  The  '  middle  row,'  between  the  street  and  the  mar- 
ket-place, is  in  the  hamlet  of  Harleston,  which  is  part  of 
Redenhall  parish.  In  this  part  is  a  chapel  of-ease,  a  plain 
building.  There  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  The  river  Waveney  flows  ^t  a  short  distance  to 
the  south ;  there  are  three  bridges  over  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  manufacture  of  bombazines  is  carried  on  to  a 
small  extent;  there  is  a  well  attended  corn-market  on 
Wednesday,  and  two  considerable  fairs,  at  which  great 
numbers  of  Scotch  cattle  are  sold.  The  parish  church  of 
Redenhall  is  situated  on  an  elevation  a  mile  from  the  town 
?n  the  road  to  Yarmouth.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  two 
aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  fine  western  tower  of  perpendicular 
character.  The  tower  was  built  ad.  1 460-1 520,  but  the  body 
of  the  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  the  chapelry  of  Harleston 
annexed,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  803/.  There  were  in 
1833,  in  the  parish  of  Redenhall  and  the  Norfolk  portion 
of  Mendham  parish,  two  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  33  to  38 
children ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  partly  endowed, 
with  90  children  in  the  week  and  134  on  Sundays;  two 
day-schools,  with  40  children :  and  one  Sunday-school  with 
145  children. 


East  Harling  is  m  the  hundred  of  Guiltcross,  89  miles 
from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2990  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  1031,  about  half  agricultural.  The 
town  is  small  and  has  little  trade.  There  is  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Tuesday  for  com,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs, 
beside  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants.  The  church  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  south  porch 
with  a  square  tower  and  a  small  spire  at  the  west  end.  It 
contains  a  handsome  carved  screen  and  some  stained-glass 
windows.  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship. Quiddenham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  of  523/.  There  were  in  1 833  three  day-schools, 
with  127  children,  and  one  Sunday-school  with  100  chil- 
dren. 

Hingham  is  in  Forehoe  hundred,  about  100  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3630  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  1539,  two-fifths  agricultural.  The  town  is 
irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  some  ^ood  houses.  The 
market-place  is  very  neat.  The  church  is  lar^e  and  hand- 
some, chiefly  in  the  decorated  English  style,  with  very  good 
details  and  fine  tracery  in  the  windows.  The  east  window  of 
the  chancel  is  of  fine  stained  glass,  which  was  brought  from 
a  nunnery  in  the  Netherlan(b  and  presented  to  the  church 
by  Lord  Wodehouse,  a.d.  1812.  Trinity  chapel,  attached  to 
this  church,  has  a  window  of  fine  stained-glass  on  which 
was  a  mutilated  inscription :  *  Thys  wyndow  ys  ye  mayden 
cost  of  Hengham  :*  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  window,  if  not  the  whole  chapel,  was  erected  by  the 
contribution  of  the  girls  of  Hingham.  The  tower  is  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  flint  and  stone  work,  lliere  are  three 
yearly  fairs,  one  chiefly  for  horses,  the  others  for  live  slock 
generally.    The  market  has  been  given  up. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  92t)/, 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  one  dame-school 
with  18  children;  an  endowed  grammar  school  with  97 
children ;  a  school,  partly  supported  bv  subscription,  with 
69  children;  two  other  day-schools,  with  57  children  ;  and 
one  Sunday-school,  with  100  children. 

Holt  is  in  the  hundred  of  Holt,  119  miles  fh7m  London. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  2950  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  1622,  less  than  one-third  agriculturaL  The  town 
is  advantageously  situated  at  the  junction  of  several  roads 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  country.  It  is  irregularly  laid 
out,  but  the  houses  are  neatly  built  and  the  streets  paved 
with  flints.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  great  fire 
in  1708,  but  it  was  much  improved  on  being  rebuilt.  There 
are  a  neat  and  commodious  sessions-house  and  a  church. 
There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  well- 
attended  market  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs. 
The  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here  twice  in 
the  year  by  adjournment  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  563/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  1833  in  the  parish  one  dame-school  with  14  children; 
an  endowed  school  with  60  boys,  founded  by  Sir  John 
Gresham  and  placed  under  the  government  of  (he  Fish- 
mongers' Company  in  London ;  seven  other  day-schools, 
wifh  158  children;  one  boarding-school  with  14  children; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  150  children. 

Loddon  is  in  Loddon  hundred,  112  or  113  miles  from 
London  through  Scole  Harleston,  and  Bungay.  It  is 
a  small  place  situated  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Yare. 
The  village  of  Chedgrave  is  so  closely  adjacent  that  the  two 
form  one  town.  Loddon  parish  has  an  area  of  2750  acres; 
population  in  1831, 1175;  Chedgrave,  of  900  acres;  popuk- 
tion  353:  together  3650  acres;  population  1528.  The 
principal  street  runs  north  and  south,  havine  Loddon  church 
about  the  middle  of  the  east  side  and  Chedgrave  church  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town.  Loddon  church  is  a  fine 
stone  building  with  an  elegant  tower,  mostly  of  perpendicu- 
lar character.  Chedgrave  church  has  a  fine  Norman  door 
and  other  antient  portions.  There  are  a  weekly  market  and 
two  yearly  fairs.  The  maeistrates  of  the  neighbourhood 
hold  a  monthly  meeting  at  Loddon.  The  living  of  Loddon 
is  a  vicaragjB,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  300/. ;  that  of 
Chedgrave  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ISiL 
There  were  in  the  two  parishes  in  1833  one  boarding-school 
with  17  boys;  three  day-schools,  with  from  64  to  70  chil- 
dren ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  48  children. 

Reepham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Eynsford,  1 1 1  miles  from 
London.    The  area  of  the  parish  is  570  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  452,  almost  ehtirely  agricultural.    The 
parishes  of  Hackford  and  Whitwell  may  however  be  added 
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CO  Reepham,  as  ttiey  are  closely  adjacent.  Hackford  is  dis- 
tinguished as  Hackford-by-Reepham  or  sometimes  Reepham- 
Hackford:  it  contains  820  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  698,  one-fifth  agricultural ;  Whitwell  nas  1530  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  483,  two- thirds  i^icultural:  in  all 
2920  acres,  population  1633.  The  town  is  small,  hut  it  was 
formerly  remarkable  for  having  three  churches,  those  of 
Reepham,  Hackford,  and  Whitwell,  in  one  churchyard.  One 
of  these,  Hackford,  was  burned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll. ; 
the  two  others,  Reepham  and  Whitwell,  yet  remain.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  malt.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  is  a  yearly  fair.  The  livine  of  Reepham  is  a  rectory 
united  with  that  of  Kerdiston,  of  tne  joint  clear  yearly  value 
of  699/.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  that  of  Hackford  or  Reepham- 
Hackford  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Whitwell, 
of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of  328/.  There  were  in  the 
three  parishes,  in  1833,  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by 
subscription,  with  36  children;  seven  other  day-schools, 
with  126  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  137 
children. 

Stoke  Ferry  is  in  the  hundred  of  Clackclose,  88  miles 
from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  1520  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  706,  about  one-third  agricultural. 
The  town  consists  of  one  principal  street  adjacent  to  the 
Wissey,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The  church  is  toward 
the  south  end  of  the  town.  The  market,  which  had  been 
for  a  long  period  disused,  has  been  revived  within  the  last 
few  years;  it  is  now  held  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  corn. 
There  is  one  yearly  cattle-fair.  Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Co., 
the  great  brewers,  have  extensive  malting  establishments 
here.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  71/.  There  were  in  1833  one  day-school,  partly 
supported  by  endowment,  with  50  children,  and  two  Sun 
day-schools,  with  122  children. 

Swaff  ham  is  in  the  hundred  of  South  Greenhoe,  93  miles 
from  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  81 30  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  3235,  about  one- fourth  agricultural. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  four 
principal  streets.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built, 
and  the  town  has  a  neat  theatre,  an  assembly-room, 
and  a  house  of  correction.  The  church,  which  is  a 
large  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  consists  of  a  nave 
with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  two  transept-chapels.  It 
is  the  finest  parish  church  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  pinnacles  at  the 
comers,  and  a  peal  of  eight  bells ;  there  is  also  a  porch  on 
the  south  side ;  the  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by 
fourteen  arches,  seven  on  each  side,  sustained  by  slender 
clustered  pillars ;  and  above  them  are  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  light  and  elegant  windows,  two  over  each  arch.  In 
these  windows  are  some  fragments  of  stained  glass.  The 
roof  is  of  finely  carved  oak ;  the  church  contains  several 
monuments.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in 
the  year.  A  great  deal  of  butter  is  sold.  The  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here  by  adjournment  at 
Midsummer,  and  races  and  coursing-meetings  are  held  on 
an  extensive  heath  of  some  thousand  acres  near  the  town. 
The  Hiring  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  rectory  of  Threxton, 
of  the  Joint  yearly  value  of  738/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were,  in  1833,  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  endow- 
ment, with  15  boys;' seven  other  day-schools,  with  215 
children ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  263  children. 

North  Walsham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Tunstead,  123 
miles  from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4010  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  2615,  about  one- third  agricul- 
tural. The  town  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  above  the 
river  Ant,  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out. 
The  town  was  almost  entirely  burnt  in  the  year  1600.  A 
market-cross,  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  was  re- 
paired after  the  fire  by  Redman,  bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent  building,  an  early  spe- 
cimen of  the  perpendicular  style.  It  has  a  fine  south  porch  of 
flint  and  stone,  and  a  richly  carved  wooden  cover  to  tne  font. 
The  tower  fell  down  in  1724,  and  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
since.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  and  a 
neat  theatre.  The  silk  manufacture  is  prosecuted  on  a  very 
small  scale ;  there  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  a  yearly 
cattle-fair,  and  two  statute  fairs  in  the  year  for  hiring  ser- 
vants. A  navigable  canal,  connected  with  the  navigation  of 
the  Ant  and  Sure,  opens  a  water  communication  between 
this  town  and  Yarmouth.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Antinghara  St.  Marv,  of  the  clear  yearly 
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value  of  330/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  m  1833, 
thirteen  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  about  154  children; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  196  children. 

New  Walsingham  is  in  the  hundred  of  North  Greenhoe, 
113i  miles  from  London.  The  parishes  of  Great  or  Old 
Walsingham  and  of  Little  or  New  Walsingham  adjoin  each 
other;  Old  Walsingham  has  2170  acres,  with  a  population, 
in  1831,  of  434,  three-fourths  agricultural;  New  Walsing- 
ham has  860  acres,  with  a  population  of  1 004,  about  one- 
fourth  agricultural :  together  3030  acres;  population  1438. 
A  chapel  was  built  at  Old  Walsingham,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady,  a.d.  1061,  by  the  widow  of 
Richoldis  de  Favarches.  Geoffry,  her  son,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  founded  here  a  monastery  for  Au- 
gustinian  or  Black  Canons,  and  erected  a  conventual  church, 
giving  to  the  monastery  the  chapel  built  by  his  mother.  An 
image  of  the  Virgin,  beloneing  to  this  foundation,  was  held 
in  the  very  highest  regard ;  pilgrimages  to  the  chapel  or 
shrine  of  *  Our  Lady  of  Walsinguam  *  were  even  more  fre- 
quent than  those  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  ^  Becket,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  priory  were  augmented  by  large  en- 
dowments or  costly  presents.  Foreigners  of  all  nations  came 
hither  on  pilgrimage,  and  several  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land, among  them  Henry  VIII.  in  tne  commencement  of 
his  reign,  paid  their  devotions  here.  Erasmus,  who  visited 
it,  has  described  the  riches  of  the  chapel.  The  monks  per- 
suaded the  people  that  the  Milky-way  in  the  heavens  was  a 
miraculous  indication  of  the  road  to  this  place,  whence  it 
came  to  be  called  by  some  *  the  Walsingham  way.'  The 
convent  at  the  suppression  had  a  yearly  revenue  of 
446/.  I4s,  4id.  gross,  or  391/.  lU.  7 id.  clear,  beside  the 
ofi*erings  to  our  Lady,  valued,  according  to  one  authority,  at 
260/.  12*.  4c/.  yearly,  but  by  another  at  26/.  15*.  only. 

There  are  some  fine  remains  of  the  convent;  a  richly 
ornamented  lofty  arch,  supposed  to  have  formed  the  east 
end  of  the  conventual  church,  the  western  entrance  gate- 
way to  the  monastery,  having  a  broad  flattened  arch ; 
the  walls,  with  windows  and  arches  of  the  refectory,  78 
feet  by  27,  with  walls  26^  feet  high;  a  Norman  arch 
with  zigzag  mouldings,  which  has  been  removed  from  its 
original  site;  part  of  the  cloisters,  incorporated  with 
the  modern  mansion,  a  stone  jjath,  and  two  uncovered 
wells,  called  '  the  wishing  wells,*  yet  remain.  The 
principal  part  of  these  ruins  are  included  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Walsingham  abbey,  the  seat  of  H.  L.  Warner, 
Esq.  There  is  a  fine  engraving  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church  in  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale's  *  Monasticon.'  There 
was  a  house  of  Franciscan  or  Grey  Friars  at  Little  Wal- 
singham, the  houses  and  gardens  of  which  were  valued  at 
the  dissolution  at  3/.  per  annum ;  there  was  also  a  lazar- 
house,  founded  a.d.  1492,  for  two  leprous  persons.  This 
lazar-house  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  used  as  a  bridewell. 
The  town  of  New  Walsingham  is  near  the  river  Stiff*kcy. 
The  church,  which  is  a  spacious  building,  contains  an  an- 
tient  font  of  perpendicular  character ;  its  carving  is  among 
the  richest  in  England,  representing  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  Crucifixion.  An 
engraving  of  this  font  is  given  in  Britten's  *  Architectural 
Antiquities,*  vol.  iv.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  Quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  county  are  held  here  by  adjournment  twice  in 
the  year.  There  are  Methodist  and  Independent  meeting- 
houses. The  living  of  Old  Walsingham  is  a  chapelry,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  168/. ;  that  of  New  Walsingham,  a 
donative,  of  the  value  of  which  there  was  no  return,  lliere 
were  in  the  two  parishes,  in  1833,  one  endowed  school,  but 
without  scholars;  one  school,  with  12  girls,  supported  by 
private  charity  ;  seven  other  day-schools,  with  161  children ; 
one  day  and  Sunday  school,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, with  37  girls;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  173 
children. 

Watton  IS  m  the  hundred  of  Wayland,  91  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2000  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  1027.  The  town,  which  is  small,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  dairy  country,  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  butter  is  sent  to  London.  There  are  in  the  town 
some  almshouses  and  a  clock-tower.  The  church,  which  is 
at  some  distance  from  the  town,  has  a  round  tower  with  an 
octangular  top ;  it  is  supposed  that  some  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  I.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  on  Wednesday,  three  antient  fairs,  and  two  others 
of  modern  establishment.  Petty-sessions  for  the  hundred 
are  held  monthly.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  187/.,  with  a  glebe-house.     There  word  Ift^ 
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tbe  parish,  m  1833,  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school, 
with  120  children,  and  three  day-schools,  with  93  children. 
Wells  is  in  North  Greenhoe  hundred,  118i  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2250  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  3624.  The  town  is  on  a  slight  elevation 
rising  above  the  marshy  flat  which  here  lines  the  coast,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  a  creek,  the  mouth  of 
which  forms  the  harbour.  The  shifting  sands  render  this 
>*arbour  diflficult  of  access,  but  considerable  improvements 
nave  been  made  in  it  The  town  consists  of  two  principal 
streets,  partially  paved,  and  of  some  smaller  streets.  There 
is  a  custom-house  on  the  quay ;  there  is  also  a  theatre.  The 
trade  of  the  port  is  considerable.  Corn  and  malt  are 
shipped ;  and  coals,  timber,  deals,  bark,  oil-cake,  tar,  and 
wine  are  imported.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  Petty-sessions 
for  the  hundred  are  held  every  fortnight.  Several  of  the 
townsmen  are  engaged  as  seamen  in  registered  vessels,  or 
in  the  oyster  or  other  fishery.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  738/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  the  parish,  in  1833,  six  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  124 
children ;  two  endowed  day-schools,  with  60  children ;  two 
schools,  supported  by  private  charity,  with  60  children ; 
eight  other  day-schools,  with  277  children ;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  339  children. 

Wymondham  (pronounced  and  occasionally  written 
Windham)  is  in  Forehoe  hundred,  100  miles  from  London. 
The  parish  comprehends  six  divisions,  having  an  aggregate 
area  of  11,240  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  5485. 
A  priory  of  Black  or  Benedictine  monks  was  established 
here  before  a.d.  1107,  by  William  de  Albini,  chief  butler  to 
Henry  I.  It  was  at  first  a  cell  to  St.  Alban's  abbey,  but 
was  separated  from  it  and  erected  into  an  independent 
abbey  about  A.D.  1448.  It  had  ten  or  twelve  monks:  the 
yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  211/.  16«.  6ld,  gross, 
or  72/.  5*.  4rf.  clear.  The  only  part  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings now  remaining  is  a  portion  of  the  church,  which  is  now 
used  as  the  parish  church.  Tlie  town  grew  into  importance 
through  the  monastery.  Ket  the  Tanner,  who  raised  a 
rebellion  in  the  county  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  a 
native  of  this  town. 

The  town  of  Wymondham  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  The  church  was 
originally  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
the  south  aisle  having  the  monks'  lodgings  over  it,  two 
chapels  forming  transepts,  a  choir,  with  Lady  chapel  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts.  There  were  a  chapter-house  and  other 
conventual  buildings.  Between  the  years  1410  and  1476 
the  inhabitants  built  another  tower  at  the  western  end.  The 
part  now  remaining  consists  of  the  nave  with  the  side  aisle^ 
(the  south  aisle  having  been  rebuilt),  the  western  tower,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  central  tower,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  the  walls  of  other  parts.  The  architecture  is 
of  different  styles  and  periods;  the  Norman  arches  of 
the  nave  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  original 
building.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  at 
Wymondham,  and  a  house  of  correction.  The  bomba- 
zine manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent; 
the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  it  is  probably 
near  1000.  There  are  a  market  on  Friday,  two  yearly  fairs 
for  horses  and  cattle,  and  occasional  statute  fairs  for  hiring 
servants.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  5 1 5/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  two  day- 
gchools,  partly  supported  by  an  endowment,  with  140  chil- 
dred  ;  three  other  day-schools,  with  110  children;  and  five 
Sunday-schools,  with  599  children.  There  is  an  endowment 
for  a  free  grammar-school,  but  the  Report  in  1833  states 
that '  there  had  been  no  child  instructed  therein  for  many 
years.' 

Of  the  places  formerly  of  note,  but  now  decayed,  may  be 
mentioned  North  Elmham  in  Launditch  hundred,  5  miles 
north  of  East  Dereham.  In  the  Saxon  time  this  was  for 
four  centuries  (a.d.  673-1075)  the  seat  of  a  bishopric; 
and  after  the  see  was  removed  toThetford,  and  subsequently 
to  Norwich,  the  bishops  continued  to  reside  occasionally  in 
the  manor-house  here,  which  bishop  Spencer,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  obtained  leave  to  convert  into  a  castle.  The 
entrenchment  surrounding  this  castle  still  remains,  and  en- 
closes about  five  acres  of  land.  There  are  a  few  remains  of 
the  palace  overgrown  with  briars  and  thorns,  and  some 
traces  of  the  cathedral.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  5000 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1153.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  316/.    The  &e9  vas 


formed  by  dismemberment  from  that  of  Dunwich.  The  two 
sees  were  reunited  probably  about  870  or  871. 

(3astle  Acre  is  in  the  hundred  of  Freebridge  Lynn,  4 
miles  north  of  Swaff  ham,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nar.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  Roman  station,  for  several  coins 
and  a  tessellated  pavement  have  been  dug  up  here.  The 
castle,  from  which  the  place  probably  gets  its  name,  was 
erected  by  William  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  to  whom  the 
lordship  had  been  granted  by  the  Conqueror.  It  occupied 
the  southern  side  of  a  hill  sloping  toward  the  river,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  or  divisions,  each  fortified  with  mounds, 
ditches,  and  walls,  but  connected  with  each  other.  The 
earthworks  remain,  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  building. 
The  principal  street  of  the  present  village  passes  through 
one  of  the  main  entrances  of  the  castle ;  this  entrance  con- 
sists of  an  outer  and  inner  gate,  with  a  portcullis  between 
them,  and  two  circular  bastions  to  defend  the  approach. 
There  are  traces  of  a  similar  entrance  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  street.  Earl  Warren  founded  also  a  priory  of  Cluniac 
monks  near  his  castle  ;  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  priory 
at  the  dissolution  were  estimated  at  324/.  I7s.  5|e/.  gross^ 
or  306/.  lis.  Aid,  clear.  There  are  considerable  remains  of 
this  religious  house.  The  ruins  of  the  west  front  of  the 
church  and  the  towers  at  the  angles  are  a  fine  specimen  of 
enriched  Norman  architecture.  There  are  three  doorways 
in  this  front ;  the  central  and  principal  one  has  a  number  of 
fine  zigzag  and  other  mouldings.  The  large  west  window 
over  this  doorway  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  front,  being  of  perpendicular  architecture,  but 
much  mutilated ;  there  are  pointed  arches,  or  remains  of 
them,  on  each  side  of  this  large  window.  Some  large 
columns  of  the  nave,  but  only  one  in  a  perfect  state,  tbe 
walls  of  the  transepts,  and  considerable  remnants  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  to  the  south  of  the  church,  of  the  prior*s 
house  adjacent  to  the  south-western  angle  of  the  church, 
of  the  porter's  lodge,  and  of  the  barn  of  the  monastery,  are 
remaining.  The  site  of  the  monastery  within  what  may  be 
called  the  walled  precinct  contains  nearly  thirty  acres.  Tbe 
village  of  Castle  Acre  is  still  considerable.  The  area  of  tbe 
parisn  is  3210  acres;  the  |)opulation,  in  1831,  was  1333. 
There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  woi-ship,  and  in  1833 
there  were  three  day-schools,  with  1 25  children,  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  225  children.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  which  no  return  has  been  made. 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  and  the  magistrates  hold  a  meet- 
ing here  once  a  fortnight. 

Castle  Rising,  also  in  the  hundred  of  Freebridge 
Lynn.  5  miles  north-west  of  Lynn,  and  2  miles  from 
the  Wash,  on  the  Rising  or  Habingly  river,  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity ;  an  old  verse,  preser\'ed  by  tradition, 
de<^lares  that  •  Rising  was  a  seaport  town  when  Lynn  was 
but  a  marsh.'  It  is  thought  that  Alfred  the  Great  built  a 
castle  here ;  at  any  rate  William  de  Albini,  to  whose  ances- 
tors the  (Donqueror  gave  several  lordships  in  the  county, 
built  a  castle  here  before  1 1 76 ;  and  this  edifice  appears  lo 
enclose  a  fragment  of  a  more  antient  building.  The  trade 
of  the  place  was  considerable,  and  the  town  was  incorporated, 
but  at  what  period  is  not  clear ;  however,  the  harbour,  being 
choked  up  with  sand,  was  deserted,  and  the  place  fell  into 
decay.  It  received  the  elective  franchise  in  the  lime  of 
Philip  and  Mary ;  but  from  the  decay  of  the  town  the 
number  of  voters  was  diminished  to  two  or  three,  when  the 
fhinchise  was  taken  away  by  the  Reform  Act  The  corpora- 
tion has  almost  dwindled  away.  The  parish  and  borough 
contains  2330  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  358, 
more  than  half  agricultural.  There  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  the  castle ;  the  keep  is  standing,  though  much 
dilapidated ;  the  walls  are  three  yards  thick,  and  the  divi- 
sion and  arrangement  of  the  apartments  are  very  obvious. 
It  stands  in  a  ballium  or  court  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  em- 
bankment. The  general  style  of  the  building  is  Norman, 
and  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Norwich  castle.  Isabella 
of  France,  queen  of  Edward  II.,  was  kept  in  confinement  in 
this  castle  by  her  son  Edward  III.,  from  a.d.  1330  till  her 
death  in  1358.  The  church  is  a  very  antient  structure ;  the 
west  front  is  of  remarkably  fine  Norman  composition ;  it 
has  a  fine  doorway  with  varied  mouldings,  and  a  large 
window  above,  with  a  series  of  intersecting  arches  on  each 
side.  The  font  is  antient  and  highly  ornamented.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  consolidated  with  that  of  Roydon,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  41 9/.,  with  a  slebe-house.  There  were, 
in  1833,  two  day-schools,  with  67  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  61  ohildreu^jitized  by  V^jOO^  It! 
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Kenninghall,  in  Guiltoross  hundred,  m  the  neifrhbour- 
bood  of  £^t  Harling,  is  on  the  Ikeneld  Street,  and  was 
once  a  residence  of  the  princes  of  East  Anglia,  from  which 
circumstance  it  derives  its  name,  Cyning-Halla,  'King's 
Hair  or  palace.    The  site  of  this  palace,  which  is  still  dis- 
cernible, is  called  '  Candleyards,'  a  corruption  probably  of 
Cyning-hall-yards,  and  consists  of  an  area  of  four  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  having  an  artificial  mound  at 
each  corner.    The  lordship  was  conferred  by  the  Conqueror 
on  William  de  Albini,  from  whose  family  it  descended  to 
the  Montalts,  the  Mowbrays,  and  the  Howards.  The  splendid 
manorial  residence  of  these  nobles  was  forfeited  to  the  crown 
on  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  VIIL,  by  whom  it  was  conferred  on  his  daughter  the 
princess  Mary,  who,  as  well  as  her  sister  Elizabeth,  occa- 
sionally resided  here :  it  is  now  pulled  down.    The  church, 
which  is  antient,  has  a  south  door  of  very  singular  Norman 
oomposition.    The  market  of  Kenninghall  has  been   for 
many  years  discontinued.    The  area  of  the  parish  is  3660 
acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1251,  more  than  half 
agricultural.    The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  250/.,  with  a  fflebe-house.    There  were,  in  1833, 
two  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  55  children ;  three  day- 
schools,  with  76  children ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with 
260  children. 

Litcham  is  in  Launditch  hundred,  8  miles  north-west 
of  East  Dereham.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2060  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  771,  more  than  a  third  agricul- 
tural. It  was  formerly  a  market-town,  but  the  market  has 
been  discontinued ;  the  place  however  still  continues  to  be  the 
mart  of  the  surrounding  villages.  The  church  is  an  antient 
structure.  There  were,  in  1 833,  one  day-school,  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  with  70  children;  one  other  day- 
school,  with  20  children ;  one  boarding-school,  with  10 
children  ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  50  children. 

Methwold  is  in  Grimshoe  hundred,  between  Brandon  and 
Stoke  Ferry.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  13,630  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  1266,  about  three- fourths  agricul- 
tural. The  market  has  fallen  into  disuse.  There  are  a 
handsome  church  with  an  embattled  tower,  and  a  Methodist 
meeting-house.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the 
rectory  of  Cranwich  or  Cranwick,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  450/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  day- 
school,  with  36  children,  supported  by  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster; one  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  16  children  in  the 
week  and  about  22  on  Sundays,  partly  supported  by  private 
charity ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  2 1 7  children. 

Snettisham  is  in  Smithdon  hundred,  about  1 1)  miles  north 
by  east  of  Lynn,  not  far  from  the  Wash.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  5580  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  926,  nearly 
two-thirds  agriculturaL  The  market  has  been  discontinued 
There  are  a  church  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house. 
Several  brass  'celts,'  antient  instruments  of  disputed  origin 
and  use,  have  been  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  110/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  endowed  school  with 
3 j  children ;  a  school,  partly  supported  by  charity,  for  47 
girls;  five  other  day-schools,  with  81  children;  one  board- 
ing school,  with  28 children;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with 
73  children. 

Worsted  is  in  Tunstead  hundred,*  12  miles  north-north- 
east of  Norwich.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2410  acres ;  the 
?'>pulation  in  1831  was  830,  more  than  half  agricultural. 
'his  pla«e  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufac- 
ture, introduced  by  the  Flemings,  of  woollen  twists  and 
btufis,  called  from  it '  Worsted  go^s ;'  but  this  manufacture 
was  in  tlie  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  removed 
to  Norwich,  where  indeed  it  had  been  previously  esta- 
blishud.  The  market  has  been  discontinued;  and  the 
town  has  now  scarcely  any  manufacture  and  Uttle  trade, 
though  the  latter  is  facilitated  by  the  canal  from  the 
river  Ant  up  to  North  Walsham,  which  passes  near  the 
town.  The  church  is  a  fine  building,  consisting  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  tower:  the  nave  and  chancel  are  partly 
of  decorated,  but  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character ;  the 
tower  is  of  decorated  character,  and  is  of  very  admirable 
arrangement  and  composition.  It  is  strengthened  by  rich 
buttresses  and  is  crowned  with  pinnacles.  There  is  in  the 
chuich  a  font  of  peculiar  richness  with  delicately  pannelled 
sides ;  the  pedestal  has  niches  and  buttresses,  a^pd  the  risers 
of  tho  steps  are  pannelled.  The  cover  of  this  font  is  of 
Wood,  of  rich  '  tabernacle  work.'  There  is  also  a  fine  wooden 
screen.    The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 


of  251/.  There  were  m  the  parish,  in  1833,  five  day-schools, 
with  87  children,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  134 
children. 

The  villages  requure  only  very  slight  notice.  Banham 
(pop.  in  1831,  1297)  is  in  Guiltcross  hundred,  aoout  2  miles 
north-east  of  Kenninghall :  it  has  a  small  endowment  for  a 
school.  Blofield  (pop.  1092)  is  in  Blofield  hundred,  7  miles 
fVom  Norwich  on  the  road  to  Yarmouth.  It  has  several 
schools,  one  supported  by  endowment,  another  by  private 
charity.  C>)ltishall  (pop.  868)  is  in  South  Erpingham  hun- 
dred, on  the  river  Bure,  7  miles  from  Norwich  on  the  road 
to  North  Walsham :  it  has  an  endowed  free-school.  (]!o8- 
tessey  (popularly  Cossey)  (pop.  1098)  is  in  Forehoe  hundred, 
on  the  river  Wensom,  4  miles  from  Norwich.  It  has  the 
fine  seat  and  park  of  C>>stessey  Hall,  the  seat  of  Jemingham 
lord  Stafford.  The  house  is  partly  antient,  partly  modern. 
Contiguous  to  the  house  is  a  handsome  Gothic  chapel,  erected 
b^  Edward  Jemingham,  Esq.,  a  branch  of  the  family. 
Feltwell  (pop.  1231)  is  in  Grimshoe  hundred,  about  2  miles 
south  of  Methwold.  It  consists  of  two  antient  parishes  con- 
solidated. Gaywood  (pop.  924)  is  in  the  hundred  of  Fare- 
bridge  Lynn,  about  a  mile  from  Lynn,  and  consists  of  a 
principal  street  on  the  road  to  Swaffham.  It  has  a  large 
national  school.  The  church  serves  for  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Bawsev,  as  well  as  for  Gaywood.  Mattisball  (pop.  1093) 
is  in  Mitford  hundred,  1 1  miles  west  of  Norwich :  some  ma- 
nufacture, probably  of  Norwich  stuffs,  is  carried  on.  Strip- 
dam  (pop.  1889)  is  also  in  Mitford  hundred,  between  East 
Dereham  and  Watton.  There  is  an  endowed  school  here. 
It  has  a  handsome  church.  Upwell  (pop.,  including  the 
chapelry  of  Welney,  4156,  on  an  area  of  22,360  acres)  is 
partly  in  (IHackclose  hundred,  partly  in  Wisbeach  hundred, 
Cambridgeshire,  chiefly  in  the  former.  The  village  is  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  ^fene,  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  two  counties.  There  are  large  garden-grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  on  the  Norfolk  side 
of  the  stream.  There  are  a  Methodist  meeting-house  and  a 
charity-^hooL  Walsoken  (pop.  1 856,  on  an  area  of  8800  acres) 
is  in  Freebridge  Marshland  hundred,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  the 
pleasant  walks  round  the  village  offer  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade. Walsoken,  with  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Walton 
and  Walpole,  derives  its  name  from  its  situation,  adjacent 
to  an  old  Roman  wall  or  embankment  for  securing  the 
country  against  the  inundation  of  the  sea. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  purposes,— Thin 
county  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  which  compre- 
hends Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  a  few  parishes  in  (Dambriage- 
shire.  [Norwich,  Diocese  of.]  Norfolk  is  divided  between 
the  two  archdeaconries  of  L  Norwich  and  II.  Norfolk.  I.  The 
archdeaconry  of  Norwich  includes  the  eleven  rural  deaneries 
of— 1,  Blofield,  2,  Breckles,  3,  Brisley,  4,  Flegg,  5.  Holt,  6, 
Ingworth,  7,  Lynn,  8,  Taverham,  9,  Thetford,  10,  ToHrees, 
and  1 1,  Walsingham.  Of  these  it  is  proposed  that  the  deanery 
of  Lynn  shall  be  added  to  the  diocese  of  Ely.  IL  The  arch- 
deaconry of  Norfolk  includes  the  thirteen  rural  deaneries 
of— 1,  Brooke,  2,  Burn  ham,  3,  Cranewise,  or  Cranwich,  4, 
Depwade,  5  Fincham,  6,  Hingham,  7  Hitcham,  8,  Humble- 
yard,  9,  Reddenhall,  10,  Repps,  11,  Rockland,  12,  Sparham, 
and  13,  Waxton.  Of  these,  it  is  proposed  that  Finchano 
should  be  added  to  the  diocese  of  Ely.  In  Browne  Willis^ 
enumeration  there  are  354  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
former  of  the  two  archdeaconries,  and  446  in  the  latter 
making  just  800  in  the  whole  county.  In  Lewises  *  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary,'  the  number  of  parishes  is  given  at 
756;  of  which  441  are  rectories,  171  vicarages,  and  78  per- 
petual curacies;  the  remaining  66  are  liot  specified. 

Norfolk  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  and  the  assizes  are  held 
at  Norwich.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Norwich; 
from  thence  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas  sessions 
are  adjourned  to  King's  Lynn,  the  Midsummer  sessions  to 
Swaffham;  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  are 
further  adjourned  to  Walsingham;  the  Easter  and  Mi- 
chaelmas sessions  to  Holt. 

The  county  gaol  is  at  Norwich,  adjacent  to  the  keep 
of  the  castle.  The  old  prison,  restricted  to  the  walla 
of  the  antient  fortress,  having  been  found  insufficient 
for  the  increasing  number  of  prisoners,  the  new  gaol  ad- 
joining it  was  erected  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  50,000/. 
It  consists  of  a  keeper's  house  of  octagonal  form  and 
three  radiating  wings.  The  site  is  not  considered  to 
be  well  chosen,  the  sun  and  air  being  obstructed  by  the> 
dense  mass  of  the  old  castle,  and  the  various  buildings  are- 
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ioo  much  crowded  together.  The  discipline  of  the  gaol  (by 
Report  of  Inspector,  Feb.  1,  1836)  was  considered  too  lax: 
but  the  defects  of  management  result  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  inconvenient  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
prison.  There  are  bouses  of  correction  at  Swaflfham,  Lit- 
tle Walsingham,  and  Wymondham.  There  are  borough 
gaols  at  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  King's  Lynn,  and  Thetford. 
The  number  of  prisoners  for  the  county,  committed  from 
October  in  the  year  1833  to  October  in  the  year  1834,  was 
1757,  viz.  842  to  Norwich  Castle.  346  to  Swaffham,  467  to 
Little  Walsingham,  and  102  to  Wymondham;  in  1834-5, 
1G65,  viz,  801  to  Norwich,  333  to  Swaffham,  425  to  Little 
Walsingham,  and  106  to  Wymondham;  and  in  1835-6, 
1541,  viz.  718  to  Norwich,  287  to  Swaffham,  427  to  Little 
Walsingham,  and  109  to  Wymondlmm.  There  is  a  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  established  in  May,  1814  ;  into  which,  from 
its  establishment,  up  to  May  1, 1 836,  1020  patients  had  been 
admitted.  The  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  county  rates 
in  1834  was  15,875/.  13^.  2Jrf.,  the  greater  part  by  far  being 
expended  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  maintenance  of 
prisoners,  and  other  charges  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  county  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  vice-admiral  of  Norfolk,  an  officer  appointed 
under  a  .commission  from  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is 
invested  with  a  power  to  hold  a  Court  of  Admiralty  for  the 
county,  with  juages,  marshals,  and  other  officers.  An  ap- 
peal lies  from  this  court  to  the  high  Admiralty  Court.  A 
court  for  the  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (of  the  limits 
of  which  in  this  county  we  are  not  aware)  is  held  at  Aylsham. 
A  court  for  the  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Norfolk  is  held  at 
Lopham,  or  elsewhere  within  the  liberty,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  duke.  The  extent  of  this  liberty  is  considerable,  and 
reaches  beyond  this  county.  It  comprises  the  whole  hundred 
of  Earsham,  the  half-hundred  of  Guiltcross,  several  manors 
and  demesnes  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  several 
parishes  or  demesnes  in  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Within  these  limits  the  duke 
has  the  return  of  all  writs,  bills,  summonses,  precepts,  and 
mandates  of  the  king,  and  exercises  various  other  rights. 
The  court  of  the  honour  of  Rhye  is  kept  at  Hingham,  and 
-tai  of  the  fee  or  capital  lordship  of  Richmond,  at  Swaffham. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  twelve  mem- 
oers  were  returned  from  Norfolk :  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Yarmouth,  Castle  Rising,  Lynn,  and  Thetford.  The  total 
lumber  was  not  affected  by  that  act ;  the  two  members  lost 
oy  the  disfranchisement  of  Castle  Rising  being  counter^ 
balanced  by  the  addition  of  two  members  consequent  on  the 
division  of  the  county.  The  eastern  division  of  the  county 
includes  the  eighteen  hundreds  of  Blofield,  Clavering,  Dep- 
wade,  Diss,  Earsham,  North  Erpiugham,  South  Ei*ping- 
ham,  Eynsford,  East  Flegg,  West  Flegg,  Forehoe,  Happing, 
Henstead,  Humbleyard,  Loddon,Taversham,  Tunstead,  and 
Walsham.  The  court  for  the  election  of  members  is  held 
at  Norwich;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Norwich,  Yar- 
mouth, Reepham,  North  Walsham,  and  Long  Stratton.  The 
western  division  of  the  county  comprehends  the  fifteen  hun- 
dreds of  Brothercross,  Clackclose,  Freebridge  Lynn,  Free- 
bridge  Marshland,  Gallow,  North  Greenhoe,  South  Green- 
hoe,  Grimshoe,  Guiltcross,  Holt,  Launditch,  Mitford, 
Shropham,  Smithdon,  and  Wayland.  The  court  for  the 
election  of  members  is  held  at  Swaffham ;  and  the  polling- 
stations  are  Swaffham,  Downham,  Fakenham,  Lynn,  Thet- 
ford, and  East  Dereham.  The  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
Norwich  and  of  the  several  boroughs  were  not  altered, 
except  by  the  incorporation  with  Norwich  of  some  extra- 
parochial  districts,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the 
parish  of  Gorlestone  in  Suffolk  to  the  borough  of  Yarmouth, 
•  only  a  portion  of  that  parish  having  been  mcluded  in  the 
old  borough  boundary. 

History ;  Antiquities, — Norfolk  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Ic«ni  or  Simeni  (Stficvoi,  Ptol.),  a  people  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
but  rose  in  arms  on  the  attempt  of  Ostorius  to  form  a  line 
of  fortified  posts  along  the  Severn,  the  Warwickshire  Avon, 
and  the  None.  This  hasty  rising  was  vigorously  put  down 
by  that  active  commander.  [Britannia.]  The  more  terri- 
ble rising  under  Boadicea  followed  [Boadicka]  ;  but  on  her 
defeat  ihe  Iceni  seem  to  have  submitted.  In  the  Roman 
division  o!  Britain,  Norfolk  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Flavia  Csosariensis,  which  comprehended  all  the  east  side 
fcud  the  centre  of  the  island.  There  were  many  British  and 


Roman  towns  or  posts  in  this  county,  several  of  which  wero 
on  the  shores  of  that  asstuary,  which  we  have  noticed  as  oo» 
cupying  the  valleys  of  the  Wensum,  the  Yare,  the  Waveney, 
the  Bure,  and  the  district  of  the  *  broads.'  Venta  (Ovfyra, 
Ptol.),  distinguished  as  Venta  Icenorum  from  several  other 
British  towns  to  which  the  name  of  Venta  was  common,  was 
probably  at  Caistor  St  Edmund's,  about  3  miles  south  of 
Norwich,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Iceni.  Branodunum 
and  Gariannonum,  mentioned  in  the  •  Notitia  Imperii,*  wero 
probably  in  this  county ;  tb6  former  at  Brancaster,  the  latter  on 
the  valley  (then  the  cestuary)  of  the  Waveney :  and  Ad  Taum, 
mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  was  probably  at  Taes- 
burgh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Yare.  There  are  traces  of  several 
other  posts,  of  which  the  names  are  unknown.  The  Iciani  of 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  has  been  placed  by  some  antiquaries 
at  Thetford  or  Ickburgh,  between  Brandon  and  Swaffham. 
The  mouth  of  the  great  ©stuary,  where  Yarmouth  now 
stands,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  Garryenus 
(Tappvtvos),  the  first  part  of  which  evidently  embodies  th« 
root  of  ite  present  designation  *  Yare.* 

Of  Venta  there  are  some  remains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Taes,  which  joins  the  Yare.  The  Romans  made 
it  their  principal  post  on  this  side  of  the  island.  There 
are  traces  of  this  station,  which  comprehended  a  square  of 
about  30  acres.  Foundations  of  buildings  may  be  traced, 
and  sepulchral  urns  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug 
up.  The  station  is  on  a  declivity  toward  the  river :  its  figure 
approximates  to  a  parallelogram  with  the  corners  rounded 
off :  it  was  enclosed  by  a  single  rampart  or  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a  wall  and  defended  by  a  ditch.  There  was 
formerly  a  raised  mound  in  each  corner.  Of  a  massy 
tower  near  the  river,  designed  to  guard  the  gate  toward  the 
water,  there  are  considerable  remains :  it  is  still  above  thirty 
feet  high,  and  is  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  Roman 
bricks  and  of  flint,  imbedded  in  a  strong  cement :  the  out- 
side was  probably  once  faced  with  stone.  The  wall  which 
surmounted  the  mound  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
same  manner.  Many  Roman  bricks  have  been  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  parish  church,  which  stands  within  the  sta- 
tion, as  the  now  ruined  church  at  Reculver  in  Kent  stands 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Roman  Regulbium.  Venta 
appears  to  have  been  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great 
sestuary.  Of  Branodunum  (Brancaster,  4  miles  north-west 
of  Burnham-market),  one  of  the  stations  of  the  cavalry  under 
the  '  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici*  (Count  of  the  Saxon  Coast), 
there  are  some  remains.  The  station  was  just  at  the  foot  of 
the  declivity  that  overlooks  the  marshes :  the  area  was  about 
eight  acres.  Numerous  coins,  urns,  knives,  'styles*  for 
writing,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  The  site 
of  Gariannonum,  another  of  the  posts  of  cavalry  under  the 
same  officer,  has  been  much  disputed.  Spelman  proposed  to 
fix  it  at  Caistor,  at  the  northern  end  of  the '  denes*  or  flats 
along  the  shore  by  Yarmouth,  from  which  town  Caistor  is 
distant  about  2  miles.  But  although  the  name  would  lead 
us  to  fix  a  Roman  post  here,  yet  it  is  unlikely  to  have  been 
a  post  for  cavalry,  or  the  chief  station  of  the  district.  Burgh 
castle  in  Suffolk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Waveney  and  the 
Yare,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  most  antiquaries ;  but  though 
the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  a  fortification  of  import- 
ance [Burgh],  it  could  hardly  have  been  suited,  situated  as 
it  then  was  on  an  island,  for  a  post  of  cavalry.  Another 
locality  has  consequently  been  proposed,  via.  Whetacre  or 
Whitaker  Burgh,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Waveney,  on 
the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  aestuary,  now  the  valleys  of  the  Waveney 
and  the  Yare.  (Robberds's  Geological  and  Historical 
Observations  on  the  Eastern  Valleys  of  Norfolk.) 

Ickburgh,  4  miles  east  of  Methwold,  bears  in  its  name  an 
indication  of  having  been  a  Roman  post ;  and  from  the  first 
svllable  it  has  been  pi-oposed  to  identify  it  with  the  Iciani  of 
Antoninus:  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  connected  stations, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  same  element  in  several  other 
names,  for  example  Ixworth,  makes  it  difficult  to  determine. 
The  disco\ery  of  various  antiquities  at  North  Elmham,  .'jod 
the  early  importance  of  that  place  under  the  Saxons,  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  town  or  village. 

The  names  of  some  places,  as  Attleburgh,  on  the  road 
between  Thetford  and  Norwich ;  Burgh,  near  Aylsham, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  at  Oxnead,  antiquities  have 
been  discovered ;  Happisburgh,  on  the  coast  between  Yar- 
mouth and  Cromer;  Oxburgh  (where  are  the  rema  ns  of 
a  ditch  and  fortification),  on  the  Wissey,  near  Stoke 
Ferry ;  and  the  discovery  of  antiquities  at  other  places. 
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as  at  Buxton,  between  Aylsham  and  Coltishall,'  Castle 
Rising ;  South  Creak,  between  Burnham  and  Fakenham ; 
Nai'borougb  and  Narford,  5  miles  nortb-west  of  Swaff- 
ham ;  Old  Walsingham ;  and  West  Acre,  near  Castle  Acre, 
render  it  probable  that  they  had  a  Roman  origin ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the  sea  or 
on  the  verge  of  those  marshy  valleys  which  line  the  banks 
of  the  chief  rivers,  and  which,  whether  belonging  to  the 
system  of  the  Yare  or  the  Ouse,  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  were  sestuaries  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

There  are  traces  in  the  county  of  Roman  or  other  an- 
tient  roads.  A  road,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  Norwich 
mail  road,  ran  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Diss  to  Venta 
Icenorum  or  Caistor.  This  is  marked  in  Donald  and 
Milne's  'Map  of  Norfolk'  as  the  *Py,e  Road.'  Another 
from  Ix worth  in  Suffolk  ran  in  nearly  a  direct  line  by 
Castle  Acre  to  Holme,  near  St.  £dmund*s  Point  or  Bran- 
caster.  This  is  called  the  ledder  or  Peddar's  Way.  A  third 
road  ran  from Veuta  (Caistor)  or  Ad  Taum  (Taesburgh),  across 
the  valley  or  cestuary  of  the  Waveney  at  Bungay ;  this  is 
called  by  Donald  and  Milne  '  Stone  Street.*  The  Ikeneld 
Street  crossed  the  Little  Ouse  above  Thetford,  and  ran  in 
the  direction  of  Venta.  Olher  roads  ran  from  Venta  by 
Burgh,  near  Aylsham,  to  the  coast  near  Cromer ;  another 
from  the  same  place  to  Brancaster ;  a  third  westward  from 
Venta  across  the  Great  Ouse  and  the  Nene  into  the  Mid- 
land counties ;  and  a  fourth  by  Burgh  Apton  near  Loddon, 
in  the  direction  of  Whetacre  Burgh,  probably  the  Roman 
Gariannonum. 

It  has  been  inferred  with  considerable  probability  that 
the  Saxons  had  obtained  a  settlement  on  parts  of  the  east 
and  south  coasts  of  this  island  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  empire.  'This  district,' says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,'in 
the  last  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  a  military  count,  called  "Comes  Littoris 
Saxonici.''  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  shore  was  so 
called  merely  because  it  was  open  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Saxons ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  they,  like  the  Soots, 
succeeded  in  fixing  themselves  in  some  portion  of  the 
district,  for  it  appears  a  strange  anomaly  tnat  a  country 
should  be  named  not  from  its  inhabitants  but  from  its 
assailants ;  and  in  the  "  littus  Saxonicum"  of  Gaul  they 
had  obtained  a  permanent  domicile  not  far  from  Bayeux.' 
('History  of  England,'  in  the  Family  Libraiy,)  This 
early  settlement  of  the  Saxons  was  prooably  chiefly  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  perhaps  Essex,  and 
will  sei've  to  account  for  some  circumstances  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  those  districts  which  are  otherwise  unac- 
countable. 

The  time  of  this  settlement  can  only  be  conjectured; 
the  most  probable  period  was  the  usurpation  of  Carausius 
in  this  island,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
in  the  olher  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Carausius  was 
himself  a  seaman  and  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Saxons, 
and  employed  them  in  the  fleet  by  which  he  long  bade  de- 
fiance to  the  power  of  the  emperors.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
to  him  may  be  ascribed  the  erection  of  those  forts  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  called  *burgi,'  or  towers,  which  at  once 
restrained  his  barbarous  allies  and  defended  the  sDstuaries 
and  co^ist  from  attack ;  and  of  which  traces  remain  in  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  Teutonic  tennination  'burgh.' 
The  subsequent  usurpers  who  arose  in  Britain  probably  en- 
couraged new  settlements  of  Saxons,  whose  warlike  habits 
rendered  them  serviceable  soldiers  in  the  bloody  contests 
then  carried  on. 

In  the  general  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons  and  their 
kindred  tribes,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  some  parts  of  the 
adjacent  counties  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  East 
AngUa,  constituted  probably  by  the  coalition  of  the  indepen- 
dent settlements  of  the  '  ^lorth  folk'  and  the  '  South  folk,* 
that  is,  of  the  people  north  and  south  of  the  oestuaries  of 
the  Waveney  and  the  Little  Ouse. 

The  settlement  of  the  Angles  here  (a.d.  527)  was  attended 
by  many  battles,  but  the  contest  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  protracted  or  severe,  and  in  a  very  few  years  (a.d.  534) 
the  barbarians  were  sufficiently  strong  to  invade  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  furnish  the  only  instance  upon  record  of 
the  insular  Saxons  assailing  the  Continent.  This  compara- 
tively easy  formation  of  an  extensive  state,  and  the  early 
development  of  its  aggressive  power,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  founders  of  the  East  Anglian 
settlements  landed  on  a  coast  already  settled  by  men  of  the 
eame  origin  and  of  kindred  habits;  it  may  be  received  then 


as  a  corroboration  of  the  conjecture  that  Carausius  or  some 
other  ruler  had  already  located  the  Saxons  here. 

The  history  of  the  East  Anglian  expedition  to  the  Conti* 
nent  (a.d.  534-47)  is  singular.  The  hand  of  an  East  Anglian 
princess  had  been  solicited  by  the  Prinoe  of  the  Varnians, 
who  lived  somewhere  between  the  Rhine  and  the  North 
Sea.  Political  reasons  led  the  Vamian  to  reject  the  ladv 
whom  he  had  wooed,  in  order  to  marry  his  father's  widow, 
a  Prankish  princess.  The  rejected  fair  one,  supported  by 
her  countrymen,  invaded  his  territories,  defeated  nis  army, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  repudiate  his 
Prankish  wife  and  fulfil  his  first  engagement. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  this  that  the  settlements 
of  the  East  Angles  were  consolidated  into  a  monarchy 
Uffa  was  the  first  who  is  spoken  of  as  king  of  East  Anglia, 
about  A.D.  571.  His  successors  were  called  from  nim 
Uffingas,  popularly  corrupted  in  an  after-age  into  Fikeys. 
Under  his  grandson  Redwald,  East  Anglia  became  a  power 
ful  state.  Redwald  protected  Edwin  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Deira;  and  taking  arms  on  his  behalf,  defeated  and  slew 
Ethelfrith  of  Bemicia,  who  had  expelled  Edwin  and  seized 
his  kinedom.  Redwadd  became  bretwalda,  or  supreme  head 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  had  embraced  Christianity,  but 
was  not  able  to  introduce  it  into  his  dominions  except  by  a 
compromise  with  the  hereditary  idolatry  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
Chnst  and  Odin  were  worshiped  in  the  same  temple. 
Eorpwald  and  Sigebert,  the  sons  of  Redwald,  who  succes- 
sively ascended  the  throne,  succeeded  in  establishing  Chris- 
tianity. Sigebert  was  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  founded 
a  school,  wnich  some  consider  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  East  Anglia  however  ceased  to 
be  a  powerful  kingdom ;  it  became  subject  to  the  supremacy 
of  Eawin,  now  bretwalda,  or  head  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Sigebert  had  just  abdicated  his  throne  and  setired  to  a 
monastery  (a.d.  633)  when  his  successor  Egeric  or  Egric* 
brother  of  Redwald,  who  had  previously  ruled  over  a  part  of 
the  kingdom,  was  attacked  by  Penda  of  Mercia.  The  East 
Angles  by  main  force  drew  Sigebert  from  his  retreat  and  com- 
pelled him  to  accompany  them  to  the  field,  hoping  for  victory 
under  the  guidance  of  so  pious  a  prince.  They  were  defeated ; 
and  Sigebert,  who  refused  to  bear  arms  and  carried  only  a 
white  wand,  was  slain,  as  well  as  Egric.  Annas,  nephew  of  Red- 
wald, succeeded,  but  he  too  was  many  years  afterwards  killed 
by  Penda  (a.d.  654).  His  brother  and  successor  Ethelhere» 
accompanying  Penda  in  his  attack  upon  Oswio  of  Northum- 
berland, was  with  him  defeated  and  slain  in  Winwidfield,  or 
the  plain  of  the  river  Winwid,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire 
(A.d.  655).  Some  obscure  princes,  of  whom  the  names  are 
barely  known,  succeeded;  but  in  792,  Ethelbert  or  Agel- 
bright,  a  prince  of  greater  reputation,  was  king.  He  visited 
the  court  of  Offa,  the  powerful  king  of  Mercia,  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  but  was  murdered  by  the  Mercian  king, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  (a.d.  792),  and  his  kingdom  an- 
nexed to  Mercia.  The  Mercian  power  was  not  sufficient  to 
repress  anarchy,  which  was  probably  promoted  by  the  dis- 
jomted  nature  of  East  Anglia,  consisting  of  peninsulas  and 
islands,  separated  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  probably  inhabited 
by  a  race  maintaining  more  of  their  original  character  than 
the  other  Anglo-Saxons.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Mercians  by 
Egbert,  they  rose  in  arms  to  assert  their  independence,  and 
Beornwulf  and  Ludican,  kings  of  Mercia,  were  successively 
defeated  and  slain  by  them.  They  appear  however  to  have 
submitted  quietly  to  the  supremacy  of  Egbert 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Ethelwulf,  a.d.  855,  Edmund 
was  crowned  king  of  East  Anglia  at  a  place  called,  by  Asser, 
Burva.  According  to  the  chronicles  he  was  of  the '  old  race 
of  the  Saxons*  in  Germany;  and  Hunstanton,  near  St. 
Edmund's  Point,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  county,  is 
named  as  the  spot  on  which  he  landed.  One  of  the  accounts 
of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  Danish  pirate,  places  the  scene  of 
his  catastrophe  in  East  Anelia.  The  tradition  is  that  he 
was  driven  in  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  hawking  off  the  Danish 
coast,  by  stress  of  weather  over  to  England ;  and  entering 
the  SBstuary  of  the  Yare,  landed  at  Reedham,  a  village  be- 
tween Yarmouth  and  Norwich.  The  inhabitants  brought 
him  to  the  court  of  Edmund  at  Caistor,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Bern,  the  king's  huntsman,  without  his  master's 
knowledge.  His  death  led  to  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
East  Anglia  by  the  Danes.  (Spelman's  *  Icenia,*  quoted  in 
Swinden  s  History  qf  Great  Yarmouth.)  The  more  generally 
received  account  however  places  the  scene  of  Ragnar*s  death 
in  Northumberland,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  orders  of  Ella, 
king  of  that  country.    (Turner's  Anglo-Saxon*.))  O  ^  iC 
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In  the  great  invasion  of  England  by  the  Danes,  or  North- 
men, under  the  sons  and  kinsmen  of  Lodbrog,  East  Anglia 
was  the  first  part  attacked.  The  Northmen  landed  and 
formed  a  camp,  in  which  they  passed  the  winter,  demanding 
and  receiving  from  the  East  Anglians  a  supply  of  horses 
(AD.  866). 

The  nature  of  the  country,  its  insular  or  peninsular  cha- 
racter, and  its  separation  by  eestuaries  and  marshes  ih)m  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  territories,  had  pro- 
bably led  the  East  Angles  to  retain  a  larger  portion  of  their 
primitive  character,  superstitions,  and  habits ;  and  this 
enabled  and  disposed  them  to  coalesce  with  invaders  in 
whose  character  and  mode  of  life  they  would  only  behold  a 
renewal  of  what  they  themselves  had  been.  William  of 
Malmesbury  {De  Gestis  Reg.  Anglor.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  5)  says, 
*  Orientates  Angli  et  Northanimbri  cum  Danis  unam  in 
gen  tern  coaluerunt'  It  is  probable  indeed  that  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  barbarian  allies  of  Carausius,  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  had  undergone 
comparatively  little  change,  and  hence  the  facility  with  which 
new  swarms  of  barbarians  were  received  and  naturalised. 
In  A.D.  870  the  Danes  returned  and  established  themselves 
at  Thetford.  Edmund  fell  in  an  attempt  to  expel  them. 
He  was  canonised,  and  has  given  name  to  St.  Edmund's 
Bury.  The  dominion  of  the  invaders  became  permanent. 
In  the  peace  made  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  or  Grodrun 
(A.D.  883),  this  county  was  included  in  the  Danelage  or 
Danelagh,  and  though  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  became  Danish  in  its  character  and  probably  in 
its  language,  so  far  as  this  differed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Among  the  characteristics  still  remaining  of  Danish  pos- 
session may  be  noticed  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  termi- 
nation by^  in  such  names  as  Fuby,  Ormesby,  Scratby,  Thrig- 
by,  &c.,  villages  in  the  country  round  Yarmouth ;  and  per- 
haps the  frequency  of  the  termination  oe  or  hoe,  an  island, 
in  such  names  as  Hadiscoe,  Limpenhoe,  villages  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  cx)unty,  and  in  the  names  of  the  hun- 
dreds Forehoe,  Greenhoe,  and  Grimshoe ;  there  is  also  in 
the  names  Worsted,  Tunsted,  &c.  the  termination  sied, 
which  is  common  in  Holstein  and  Angeln. 

The  submission  of  the  East  Angles  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy  was  unsteady.  They  failed  in  their  engagements 
to  Alfred,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  redoubted  Hast- 
ings, A.D.  893.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  (a.d.  905),  they  supported  his  competitor 
Ethelwald  ;  and  Eohric  or  Eric,  a  Danish  chieftain  of  East 
Anglia,  fell  with  Ethelwald  in  an  attack  upon  the  Kentish 
men  in  Edward's  army.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  East 
Angles  and  Edward  was  made  a  year  or  two  after ;  and  (a.d. 
921)  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  country  appears  to  have 
passed  into  Edward's  hands  by  the  willing  act  of  the  people, 
after  he  had  defeated  some  of  the  Anglo-Danes  at  Temestbrd 
in  Bedfordshire,  in  which  battle  an  East  Anglian  king  or 
chieflain  fell.  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  East  Anglian  Danes,  *expulsis  Danis,'  but  this 
expression  is  to  be  understood  not  of  the  Danes  generally, 
who  hud  probably  merged  in  the  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  only  of  those  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon government. 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  East  Anglia  was  go- 
verned by  Ealdorraen.  Athelstan,  of  the  blood  royal,  with 
his  sons  Ethel  wold  or  Ethel  wulf  (who  was  slain  by  King 
Edi^ai-,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  his  wife  Elfleda)  and 
Ailwin  or  Ethelwin,  were  Ealdorraen  of  East  Anglia. 

When  the  struggle  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Danes  was  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  U.,  the  East 
Angles  equipped  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  that  they  had  not  lost  their  mari- 
time habits.  At  a  subsequent  period  (a.d.  1004)  East 
Anglia  was  attacked  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who 
brought  his  fleet  up  to  Norwich,  which  he  plundered  and 
burnt.  Ulfketul  or  Ulfkyttle,  a  man  of  I^nish  extraction, 
was  Ealdorman  of  East  Anglia  at  the  time.  He,  being 
unprepared  to  repel  the  attack,  first  attempted  negotiation, 
but  finding  that  fail,  he  resorted  to  force,  and  defeated  the 
invaders,  who  had  taken  and  burnt  Thetford.  The  victory 
was  dearly  bought,  and  the  Danes,  though  with  difficulty, 
escaped  to  their  ships.  In  a.d.  1010,  the  Danes,  under 
their  leader  Thurkill  or  Turketal,  occupied  East  Anglia,  and 
obtained  a  pprtion  of  it  (probably  Suffolk)  in  permanency 
by  making  peace  with  Eihelred.  Ulf  kytlle,  who  probably 
had  retained  Norfolk  and  other  parts  in  the  east  of  the 
'sland,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Assandren  (a.d.  1016)  between 


Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane.  In  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  island  between  these  princes.  East  Anglia  fell 
to  the  former.  On  the  death  of  Edmund  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Canute  to  the  sovereignty  of  England,  Thurkill  was 
appointed  (a.d.  101 7)  earl  (a  title  of  Danish  origin,  equivalent 
to  the  Saxon  Ealdorman)  of  the  whole  of  East  Anj^lia,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  (a.d.  1021)  banished,  and  in  his  exile 
was  killed  by  the  peasantry  of  Denmark.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  the  earldom  of  East  Anglia  was  held  by 
Harold,  afterwards  king  ;  but  when  Harold,  with  his  father 
and  brethren,  was  declared  an  outlaw  (  a.d.  1051),  his  earldom 
was  given  to  Algar,  the  son  of  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia.  On  the 
restoration  of  Harold  (a.d.  1052)  he  resumed  his  earldom, 
but  resigned  it  again  to  Algar,  upon  receiving  the  earldom 
of  Wessex  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  earl  Godwin  (a.d.  1 053). 
Two  years  lat^  Algar  was  driven  into  banishment,  but  re- 
stored a  year  after.  However,  in  a.d.  1057  he  finally  re- 
signed the  earldom  of  East  Anglia  for  that  of  Chester ;  and 
East  Anglia  perhaps  reverted  to  the  possession  of  Harold, 
whose  brother  Gurui  became  earl  of  Suffolk.  The  limits  of 
the  kingdom  and  earldom  of  East  Anglia  were  probably 
coincident  with  those  of  the  East  Anglian  bishopric,  the 
seat  of  which  has  long  been  fixed  at  Norwich.  Its  first  seat 
was  at  Silthestow,  afterwards  called  Domnoc  or  Dommoc, 
now  Dunwich  in  Suffolk,  where  it  was  established  by  Sige- 
bert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  In  a.d.  673  the  diocese  was  divided,  a  bishopric  being 
established  at  North  Elm  ham  in  Norfolk.  About  a.d.  870  or 
871  the  diocese  was  reunited  under  the  bishop  of  Elmham ; 
ia  A.D.  1075  the  see  was  transferred  to  Thetford,  and  about 
A.D.  1094  to  Norwich,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

After  the  Conquest  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
was  bestowed  on  Half  de  Guader,  one  of  William's  Breton 
auxiliaries  according  to  some  accounts,  but  according  to 
others  a  native  of  Norfolk;  but  behaving  rebelled,  was  be- 
sieged in  Norwich  castle,  and  being  forced  to  surrender,  was 
banished,  and  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  bestowed  on  Roger 
Bigod,  another  of  the  companions  of  the  Conqueror.  On  the 
death  of  William,  Roger  supported  the  claim  of  his  eldest 
son  Robert  to  the  throne,  which  led  to  the  devastation  of  the 
county.  Bigod  was  obliged  to  submit  to  William  Rufus. 
Hugh  Bigod,  one  of  the  successors  of  Roger  in  his  earldom, 
supported  Stephen,  who  revived  in  his  favour  the  title  of 
earl  of  East  Anglia.  In  the  rebellion  of  the  children  of 
Henry  II.  against  their  father  (a.d.  1177),  Norfolk  was  the 
scene  of  contest ;  Hugh  Bigod  being  a  supporter  of  the 
young  princes:  he  died  attainted  of  treason.  His  son 
John  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  after  payment  of  a  heavy 
sum,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  attainder :  he  was  one  of 
the  barons  who  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  John.  In 
the  subsequent  war  with  the  barons,  the  king  came  into  this 
county :  and  it  was  in  crossing  the  Wash  from  Lynn  into 
Lincolnshire  that  he  lost  his  baggage.  The  forces  of  Louis 
the  Dauphin  and  his  confederates  afterwards  overran  this 
county.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  the  Commons  under  Wat 
Tyler  (a.d.  1381),  the  men  of  Norfolk  took  part  under  the 
command  of  John  the  Litester  (or  Dyer) :  but  they  were  put 
down  by  the  courage  and  activity  of  Henry  Le  Spencer, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  defeated  them  at  North  Walsham, 
and  caused  the  Litester  and  the  other  leaders  to  be  executed. 
At  this  time  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  was  flourishing 
in  the  county ;  and  Norwich  was  a  large  and  populous  city. 
The  earldom  of  Norfolk  'had,  before  this,  passed  from  the 
Bigod  family  to  the  Mowbrays.  Thomas  de  Mowbray  was 
created  duke  of  Norfolk  by  Richard  II.  before  a.d.  1380. 
He  was  banished  by  the  king,  a.d.  1398,  and  died  at  Venice 
two  years  afterwards.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  Mowbrays  having  become  extinct,  the  title 
of  duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  the  duke  of  York,  one  of  the 
young  princes  smothered  in  the  tower  by  Richard  III.,  who 
had  married  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  last 
duke.  Upon  his  death  the  dukedom  was  conferred  by 
Richard  on  Sir  John  Howard,  in  whose  family  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  Henry  VIL,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  people,  visited  Norfolk  at  the  time  of  the 
imposture  of  Simnel:  he  kept  his  Christmas  (1486?)  at 
Norwich,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  house  of  Our  Lady 
of  Walsingham. 

Of  the  edifices  of  the  middle  ages,  monastic,  ecclesiastical, 
or  castellated,  Norfolk  has  several  remains.*  The  castle  and 
cathedral  of  Norwich,  the  antient  buildings  of  Lynn,  and 
the  abbey  at  Thetford,  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [Lynn; 
Norwich  ;  Thxtvord.]    Walsingham,  Wymondham,  and 
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Castle  Acre,  abbeys  ot  priories  \MLvebe«^  J^^dy  described. 
Langley  abbey  is  on  the  verge  of  the  to*"^^  of  the  valley 
of  the  Yare,  2  or  3  miles  north  of  LoddoO.  it  viras  founded 
A.D.  1 198.  by  Robert  Fitz-Roger  Helke,  or  De  Clavering,  for 
Premonstratensian  canons  :  its  yearly  revenues  at  the  sup- 
pression were  128/.  ]9«.  9^.  gross,  or  104/.  16«.  5c/.  clear. 
The  abbey  of  St.  Bennet  of  Hulme  is  in  the  marshes  near 
the  junction  of  the  Bure  with  the  Thum  and  the  Ant.  The 
spot  on  which  it  was  built  had  been  granted  by  an  East 
Anglian  chieftain,  about  a.d.  800,  to  a  society  of  religious 
Eremites,  who  built  a  chapel  and  other  buildings  here. 
This  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  invasion  under  the 
sons  of  Lodbrog  (a.d.  870).  The  chapel  and  houses  were 
rebuilt  about  a  century  after :  and  King  Canute  founded 
and  endowed,  before  a.d.  1020,  a  Benedictine  monastery, 
whose  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were  677/.  9«.  8^ 
gross,  or  683/.  17*.  O^rf.  clear.  At  West  Dereham,  between 
Stoke  Ferry  and  Downham  market,  an  abbey  for  Premon- 
stratensian canons  was  founded  a.d.  1188,  by  Hubert,  then 
dean  of  York :  its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were 
252/.  12«.  iHcL  gross,  or  228/.  Os.  0|c^  clear.  The  chapel 
and  hospital  (afterwards  priory  and  abbey)  of  North  Creak, 
2  miles  south  of  Burnham-market,  were  founded  by  Sir 
Robert  de  Nerford,  a.d.  1206.  The  priory  and  abbey  be- 
longed to  the  regular  canons  of  St  Austin :  it  did  not  con- 
tinue till  the  dissolution.  Of  all  these  institutions  there 
are  ruins  which  contain  some  beautiful  portions,  chiefly  in 
the  early  English  style.  The  chief  remain  of  that  of  St. 
Bennet  of  Hulme  is  the  gate-house,  over  which  a  draining 
mill  has  been  erected ;  and  there  are  traces  of  walls  enclos- 
ing an  area  of  at  least  35  acres.  There  are  some  remains 
of  Beeston  priory,  founded  for  the  canons  of  St.  Austin,  in 
the  reign  of  John  or  of  Henry  III.  They  are  near  the  sea, 
on  the  road  between  Cromer  and  Cley,  about  3  miles  from 
Cromer.  The  revenues  of  this  priory  at  the  dissolution  were 
50/.  6*.  Aid.  gross,  or  43/.  2*.  4^.  clear.  There  are  a  few 
remains  of  the  once  extensive  priory  of  Flitcham,  about  9 
miles  north-east  of  Lynn :  they  are  used  for  or  are  incor- 
porated in  the  barns,  stables,  or  other  offices  of  a  farm-house. 
Tliis  priory  was  founded  for  Austin  canons  by  Sir  Robert 
Aguillon,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.;  and  had  a  yearly  re- 
venue at  the  dissolution  of  62/.  1 0s.  S^d.  gross,  or  55/.  5*. 
6jd.  clear.  Binham  priory  (5  miles  south-east  of  Wells), 
founded  by  Peter  de  Valoines,  nephew  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, for  Benedictines,  subordinate  to  the  great  abbey  of 
St.  Alban's,  had  at  the  dissolution  a  yearly  revenue  of  160/. 
1*.  Od.  gross,  or  140/.  5*.  4d.  clear.  The  ruins  are  very  con- 
siderable and  interesting,  but  are  gradually  mouldering 
away.  The  nave  and  north  aisle,  and  a  portion  of  the  souw 
aisle  of  the  conventual  church,  with  the  chief  part  of  the 
west  front,  and  the  ruins  of  the  north  transept,  remain. 
The  west  front  is  of  early  English  character,  very  fine :  it 
had  a  beautiful  large  window,  now  blocked  up  with  plaster. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
nave  and  north  aisle  are  at  present  used  as  the  parish  church. 
Of  Broomholm  priory  near  the  sea,  between  Cromer  and 
Yaimouth,  founded  by  William  de  Glanvill  (a.d.  1113)  for 
Cluniac  monks,  there  are  some  remains  incorporated  into 
a  farm-house,  or  converted  into  offices:  revenue  at  the 
dissolution,  144/.  9s.  Old.  gross,  or  100/.  5s,  B^d,  clear. 

Several  of  the  churches  near  the  valley  of  the  Waveney 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  county  have  round  towers  of  no 
great  dimensions,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  upper  story. 
The  origin  of  these  towers  has  furnished  a  subject  for  much 
antiquarian  conjecture.  Hadiscoe  church,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Waveney,  one  of  these,  has  a  Norman  doorway :  GiUing- 
ham  church,  near  Hadiscoe  and  Framlingham  Earl,  are 
chiefly  of  Norman  architecture ;  the  former  church  has  a 
tower  rising  from  the  centre ;  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
which  is  semicircular,  is  covered  with  thatch.  Hillingdon, 
Thwaite,  and  South  Lopham  churches  have  all  portions  of 
Norman  architecture.  Little  Snoring  church  has  a  doorway 
exhibiting  a  curious  mixture  of  Norman  and  early  English 
character.  Northwold  church  has  in  the  chancel  against  the 
north  wall  a  lofty  shrine,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  canopies  over  niches,  while  the  lower  part  forms  an 
altar  tomb,  on  which  are  three  figures  of  armed  men  in  a 
posture  of  alarm,  designed  to  represent  the  soldiers  at  the 
resurrectionof  our  Lord.    This  shrine  was  erected  for  the 

Surpose  of  the  ceremonies  used  on  Good- Friday  and  Easter- 
ay.  At  Houghton,  near  Walsingham,  is  a  small  antient 
chapel,  which  afibrds  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture, 
chiefly  of  deooxftted  English  ohftraotec 


The  principal  castles  are  those  at  Norwich,  described 
elsewhere  [Norwich];  Castle  Acre,  and  Casile  Rising, 
described  above,  and  Caister  next  Yarmouth.  Caister  is 
built  of  brick,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
brick  edifices  in  the  kingdom.  Others  however  ascribe  its 
erection  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  an  officer  who  served  wiih 
great  distinction  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.  and  VI 
It  was  twice  besieged  in  the  war  of  the  Roses.  An  embat- 
tled tower  at  the  north-west  corner,  one  hundrea  leet  high, 
and  the  north  and  west  walls  remain ;  but  the  south  and 
east  sides  are  levelled  with  the  ground.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  at  Weeding  All  Saints,  near  the  Little  Ouse, 
opposite  Brandon.  The  gateway  of  Titherington-hall,  com- 
monly called  Middleton  Castle,  at  Middleton,  4  miles 
south-east  of  Lynn,  is  yet  standing.  It  is  of  brick,  and  con- 
sists of  a  SQuare  tower  with  turrets  at  the  four  corners,  rising 
considerably  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  tower.  It  was  pro- 
bably erected  by  the  Lord  Scales,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.  and  VI. 

There  are  several  antient  manor-houses  or  halls :  Oxbureh 
Hall,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  on  a  stream  that  flows  into  the 
Wissey,  was  erected  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield.  It  is  wholly  constructed  of  brick, 
and  originally  enclosed  a  quadrangular  court,  1 18  feet  by 
92.  The  entrance  is  over  a  bridge  (formerly  a  drawbridge), 
and  through  a  gateway  between  two  fine  towers  80  feet 
high.  The  floors  and  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  rooms  are  of 
fine  brick,  and  the  walls  are  in  some  parts  covered  with  old 
tapestry.  Part  of  the  original  building  has  been  taken 
down,  and  the  disposition  of  the  other  parts  changed.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  52  feet  broad  and  10  feet 
deep.  Of  East  Basham  House,  near  Fakenham,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VHI.,  the  walls  of  the 
porter's  lodge  and  some  of  the  apartment^i  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  court  remain,  and  are  appropriated  as  a  farm-house. 
At  Fincham,  about  4  miles  east  of  Downham-market, 
is  an  old  house,  now  occupied  as  a  farmhouse,  which  exhibits 
an  early  specimen  of  the  revived  Grecian  style  in  domestic 
architecture.  Winwal  House,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  is  perhaps 
the  most  antient  domestic  edifice  in  England.  It  has  Nor- 
man buttresses,  and  some  portion  of  ornament  in  that  style. 
It  consists  of  two  stories,  each  containing  two  apartments; 
the  whole  building  is  only  33  feet  long  by  27  deep,  and 
scarcely  16  feet  high.  Oxnead  Hall,  and  Blickling  Hall 
near  Aylsham,  belong  to  a  later  period — Oxmead  to  that  of 
Elizabeth,  Blickling  to  that  of  James  I.  or  Charles  I. 

In  the  disturbances  which  arose  out  of  the  Reformation, 
Norfolk  became  the  scene  of  tumult.  A  rising  took  place 
at  Attleburgh  (a.d.  1548),  and  it  soon  became  serious.  Ket, 
a  tanner  of  Wvmondham,  was  chosen  leader  of  the  rebels, 
who  encamped  on  Household  heath;  near  Norwich,  to  the 
number  of  20,000.  Ket,  with  two  assessors  from  each  hun- 
dred in  the  county,  held  a  court  of  justice  under  an  oak, 
since  called  'the  oak  of  reformation,'  and  issued  edicts  levy- 
ing contributions  for  the  support  of  his  followers.  The 
marouis  of  Northampton,  who  commanded  a  force  sent  to 
watcn  the  rebels  till  a  more  powerful  array  could  be  col- 
lected, having  entered  Norwich  with  1100  men,  was  beaten 
out  by  them  with  the  loss  of  100  men.     The  rebels  burnt 

Sart  of  the  city,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp  on 
lousehold.  They  were  however  at  length  attacked  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick  with  an  army  that  had  been  collected  to 
invade  Scotland,  and  were  totally  defeated  in  a  place  called 
Duffen  Dale,  to  which  they  had  retired.  Ket  was  hanged 
on  Norwich  castle,  and  his  brother  on  the  tower  of  Wymond- 
ham  church ;  and  the  rebellion,  which  had  also  broken  out 
in  other  parts  of  England,  was  put  down. 

In  the  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament 
this  county  zealously  embraced  the  side  of  the  latter,  and 
was  one  of  *  the  associated  counties  *  under  the  earl  of  Man 
Chester.  The  king  had  little  hold  on  the  county  at  any 
time.  Lynn,  of  which  his  troops  had  taken  possession,  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Manchester. 

( Blomefield's  Ht>/or^  o/  Norfolk;  Donald  and  Milne's 
Map  qf  Norfolk;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlines  qf  the 
Geology  qf  England  and  Wales ;  Greenough's  Geological 
Map  of  England,  Robberds's  Historical  and  Geologicnl 
Observations  on  the  Eastern  Valleys  of  Norfolk ;  Priestley's 
History  qf  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals;  Lewis's  Toj)0 
graphical  Dictionary ;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ; 
Parliamentary  Returns  and  Pavers ;  Ives's  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Gartannonum;  Turners  Ajiglo- Saxons,  sina  Hist, 
qf  England  in  ik4  Uiddk^  Ages;  m  F«  f  ftlgrave'a  Iii99 
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and  Progress  of  the  English  Commomvealih,  and  History 
^England  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  in  the  *  Family  Library ;' 
Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture;  Britton's  Architectural 
Antiquities.) 

STATISTICS. 

Population,— ^t^ortoWi  is  partly  an  agricultural  and  partly 
a  manufacturing  county ;  it  may  be  ranked  mostly,  among 
the  whole  of  the  counties,  as  the  former,  being  the  fifteenth 
on  the  list  in  1831.  According  to  the  Popufittion  Returns 
of  1831,  of  93,498  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards only  4740  were  then  employed  In  manufactures 
or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery,  while  45,413 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  37,466  of  the  latter 
number  were  agricultural  labourers.  Of  the  4740  men  en- 
gaged in  manufactures,  3752  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bombazine  in  Norwich,  247  in  Wymondham,  and 
about  300  at  Marsham,  Hevingham,  Haynford,  Bunwell, 
and  a  few  other  places.  About  100  men  were  employed  In 
hempen   and   linen    manufactures  at  North    and  South 


Lopham  and  elsewhere ;  at  Great  Yarmouth,  about  30  in 
winding  and  weaving  silk,  and  as  many  perhaps  in  other 
places ;  a  few  men  were  employed  in  the  various  villages  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  about  twenty  in  making 
agricultural  machines. 

The  population  of  Norfolk  at  each  of  the  four  following 
periods,  was — 


IncTc.an 

Male*. 

Females. 

Total. 

per  cwiL 

1801 

129,842 

143,529 

273.371 

,  , 

1811 

138,089 

153,910 

291,999 

6-81 

1821 

166,892 

177,476 

344.368 

17-93 

1831 

189.323 

200.731 

390,054 

13-26 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
116,683,  or  more  than  42 J  per  cent,  on  the  whole  popula- 
tion, being  1 44  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
throughout  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  population 
of  every  hundred,  &c.,  as  taken  in  1831. 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

HUNDREDS, 

FamUiea 
chiefly 

All  other 
Families 

CITIES. 

Pamnioa 

employed 

not  com- 

Bnild- 

Unin- 

chiefly 

ia  trade. 

prised  in 

Total  of 

Males, 

OB 

Inhabited. 

Familict. 

iug. 

habited. 

employed 
InAgri- 

manuCac- 
turns. 

the  two 
precod- 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Itrmty 
years  of 

BQR0U6HS. 

culture. 

and  han- 
dicraa. 

lug 
classes. 

age. 

Blofield  (Hundred)    , 

888 

1,055 

3 

20 

669 

246 

140 

2,644 

2.646 

5,290 

1,296 

Brothercross 

872 

954 

11 

18 

534 

291 

129 

2,047 

2,096 

4,143 

1.064 

Clacklose 

3,288 

3,621 

15 

94 

2,269 

,      887 

465 

8,809 

8,854 

17,663 

4,415 

Claveri  ng 

1,057 

1,288 

4 

8 

896 

274 

118 

3,294 

3,317 

6.611 

1.056 

Depwade  . 

1,752 

2,068 

11 

31 

1,295 

499 

274 

5,028 

5,003 

10.031 

2,522 

Diss 

1,647 

1,933 

7 

53 

989 

541 

403 

4,596 

4,704 

9,300 

2,216 

Earsham  . 

1,513 

1,737 

2 

39 

1.077 

464 

196 

4,132 

4,353 

8,485 

1,984 

Erpingham,  (North)  . 

2,018 

2.164 

24 

80 

1,143 

485 

536 

5,057 

5,103 

10,160 

2,444 

Erpingham,  (South)  . 

2,994 

3,293 

21 

90 

1,841 

916 

536 

7,382 

7,516 

14,898 

3.632 

Eynsford 

1,841 

2,351 

7 

40 

1,440 

564 

347 

5,524 

5.433 

10,957 

2,769 

Flegg.  East 

625 

662 

18 

422 

104 

116 

1,508 

1.490 

2,998 

721 

Flegg,  West      . 

685 

835 

2 

11 

530 

142 

163 

2,120 

2.092 

4.212 

1,020 

Forehoe 

2,504 

2,851 

17 

44 

1.469 

1,063 

319 

6,912 

6,926 

13,838 

3.364 

Freebridge,  (Tiynn)     . 

2,105 

2,472 

20 

47 

1,688 

514 

270 

6.084 

6,143 

12.227 

2,'J07 

Freebridge,     ( Marsh- 

land)   . 

2,179 

2,328 

11 

99 

1,669 

394 

265 

5.687 

5.587 

11,274 

2.836 

Gallow     . 

1,755 

2,006 

9 

51 

1,188 

461 

357 

4,592 

4,786 

9,378 

2,267 

Greenhoe  (North)      . 

2,101 

2,259 

4 

66 

944 

633 

682 

5,071 

5,340 

10,411 

2,291 

Green  hoe  (South) 

1,850 

2,068 

8 

27 

1,197 

596 

275 

5,102 

5.135 

10,237 

2.445 

Grimshoo 

1,252 

1,349 

7 

37 

897 

273 

179 

3,268 

3,112 

6,380 

1.672 

Guilt  Cross 

1,009 

1,395 

6 

26 

813 

223 

159 

3.399 

3,362 

6.761 

1.671 

Happing  . 

1,198 

1,413 

2 

18 

944 

257 

212 

3,200 

3,246 

6,446 

1,664 

Hen  stead           . 

1,070 

1,167 

23 

764 

289 

114 

2,757 

2.653 

5,410 

1.399 

Holt 

2,102 

2,289 

26 

54 

1,164 

584 

541 

5,122 

5,294 

10,416 

2,593 

Humbleyard     . 

921 

1,110 

10 

16 

807 

210 

93 

2,675 

2,734 

5,409 

1,353 

Launditch 

2,235 

2,678 

23 

51 

1,825 

571 

282 

6,474 

6,165 

12.639 

3,212 

Loddon     ,         .         , 

1,316 

1,502 

9 

29 

910 

386 

206 

3.762 

3,695 

7.457 

1,845 

Mitford     . 

2,229 

2,366 

23 

77 

1,260 

792 

314 

5.712 

5,783 

11.495 

2.737 

Shropham 
Smithdon 

1,493 

1,760 

9 

32 

1,184 

394 

182 

4.311 

4,255 

8,566 

2.136 

1,494 

1,781 

4 

58 

1,165 

386 

230 

4,122 

4.140 

8,262 

2.082 

Tavesham          •         • 

1,428 

1,582 

2 

85 

997 

412 

173 

3.811 

3,884 

7,695 

1.8S9 

Tunstead 

2,158 

2,347 

7 

71 

1,347 

570 

430 

5,173 

5,420 

10.593 

2,516 

Walsham 

773 

934 

5 

5 

633 

222 

79 

2.287 

2.238 

4,525 

1.195 

Wayland  . 

1,333 

1,422 

3 

16 

1,000 

334 

88 

3,363 

3.461 

6,824 

1,666 

King's  Lynn  (Borough) 

2,707 

3,035 

27 

180 

24 

1,736 

1,275 

5,972 

7.398 

13,370 

2.846 

Norwich  (City) 

13.156 

14,572 

67 

1,050 

509 

9,174 

4,889 

27,761 

33,355 

61,116 

14,24S 

Thetford  (Borough)  . 

675 

716 

12 

13 

81 

467 

168 

1,585 

1,877 

3,462 

820 

Yarmouth,  Great  (Bo- 

rough) • 

4,570 

4,869 

23 

191 

26 

2,297 

2.546 

8.980 

12,135 

21,115 

4,105 

Totals 

74,793 

84,232 

439 

2,868 

37,610 

28,871 

17,751 

189,323 

200.731 

390.034 

93,498 

County  Expenses,  Crimey  < 

frc- 

-The  sums 

expended  for 

e  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  < 

iates  of— 

£. 

s. 

d 

1801 

vere    169,733, 

being 

12 

5  for  each 

inhabitant. 

1811 

.   .     291,501 

f> 

19 

11 

»» 

1821 

.   .     256,044 

*» 

14 

10 

f* 

1831 

.   .     299,357 

>f 

15 

4 

If 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  167,784/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  at  the  same  rate 
of  progress  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives 


an  average  of  7s,  1  O^d.  for  each  inhabitant.  These  averages 
are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1 838,  was  358.006/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various  descrip- 
tions )f  property  as  follows:— 

On  land  .  .  £281.879     0*. 

Dwelling-houses  .  63,041   13 

Mills,  factories,  &c.      .  8,842  19 

Manorial  profits,  navigations,  &c.  4,242  10 


Digiti' 


m^^   £358,006^i*^ 
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The  amount  expended  was — 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.       8,841     7 
For  other  purposes 
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^316,654  16*. 
8,841     7 
32,125  17 


Total  money  expended         £357,622    0 

111  the  Returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1636,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
355.684/.  18*.,  327,050/.,  275,951/.  18*.,  not  given  for  1837, 
and  19 1,226/.  respectively ;  and  the  expenditure  of  each  year 
was  as  follows : — 

«  1834.  1835.  1836.  1837.         1838. 

£  £  £  £  £ 

For  thcnlicf  of tha poor 306.787       273,425       230,762      177,538    167.748 

'Vf"««;j,l:''ir°:''} ».»«    s-o^^    a,®?    s.m  x,«^ 

'^^ry'^^rr^  *n  38.5.5         IMra         16.430     .<*«!.«.   13,1» 
For  aU  other  purpow*    '  29,322         25,844        16,845      17.921 


Total  money  expendea£  351,837        327,300        279,733 


205,541 


The  saving  etfected  in  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  1838,  as  compared  with  tnat  expended  in  1834, 
was  therefore  139,003/.  9*.,  or  more  than  45  per  cent. ;  and 
the  whole  sum  expended  was  less  in  1 838  than  it  was  in 
1834  by  146,346/.,  or  more  than  41  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Norfolk,  as  ascertained 
in  1836,  were  15 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  271.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  in  1836  was 
16.016/.  18*.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same 
year  was  as  follows  • — 

£.     *.    rf. 
Manual  labour  .  .  3,087     3     0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials       1,036  13     0 
Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  2,598     9     0 

Land  purchased  •  .  130  12     0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  144    8    0 

Tradesmen's  bills  .  ,  824     0     0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor    1,122    8    0 
Law  charges  .  ,  .  194  13     0 

Interest  of  debt      .  .  .  2,958    5     0 

Improvements        .  .  .  1,546  11     0 

Debts  paid  off        .  .  .  543     6     0 

Incidental  expenses  .  .  392     7     0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 

formed  .  .  .  1,242     6     0 

Total  expenditure  £15,821     1     0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  15,875/.  13*.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c. 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners.  &c. 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing.  &c. 

Lunatic  Asylums 

Prosecutions       •  .  • 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

Conveyance  of  transports 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

Constables,  high  and  special 

Coroner 

Miscellaneous     .  .  , 


£. 
739 


d, 

0 


7,356  13     0 


5 

3 

16 


114 

296 
3.731 

742  15 

1,048  14 

405  15 

54  19 

31  5 

329  16 

1,024  6 


Total  expenditure         £15,875  13    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  1871,  2829,  and  3650  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  267  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  404  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  521  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  yean 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were 362,  283,  and  279  respec- 
tively. Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there 
were  committed  for — 


Felonies 
Misdemeanors 
P.C,  No.  1011. 


1831.  1832.  1833. 

282  218  238 

80  65  41 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  337,  264,  and  289  respectively. 

1831.      1832.       1833. 

The  number  convicted  was  .  .  229  189  205 
The  number  acquitted  was  .  •  78  34  47 
Discharged  by  proclamation  •         •       30       41         37 

There  were  588  persons  charged,  in  1838,  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Norfolk.  Of  these  31  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  1 1  of  which  were 
common  assaults;  33  were  charged  with  offences  against 
property  committed  witji  violence ;  495  with  offences  against 
property  committed  without  violence ;  only  3  were  charged 
with  malicious  offences;  6  for  forging  and  uttering  base 
coin,  and  20  for  various  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed  412  were  convicted,  117  were  acquitted, 
1 1  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found  against  46. 
Of  those  convicted  one  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  not 
executed,  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  transportation 
for  life ;  36  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  various 
periods;  7  to  imprisonment  for  2  years,  41  for  1  year, 
and  288  for  6  months  or  under;  10  were  fined,  and  1  was 
found  insane.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  515  were 
males  and  73  females ;  225  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
270  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  82  could  read  and 
write  well,  4  had  superior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of 
instruction  could  not  be  ascertained  of  the  remaining  7. 

The  number  of  persons  registered,  in  1837,  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  15,601.  Of  these,  9496  were  free- 
holders, 39  leaseholders,  1824  copyholders,  3474  occupying 
tenants,  210  annuitants,  and  1558  whose  tenures  were  part 
freehold  and  part  copyhold ;  being  1  in  25  of  the  whole 
population,  and  I  in  6  of  the  male  population  20  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Norfolk  contains  9  savings'  banks ;  the  number  of  de- 
positors and  amount  of  deposits,  on  the  20th  of  November 
in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under ; — 

1832.  183a  1834.  1835. 

6999  7683  8473  8953 

.   £212,809     £233,266     £350,423     £26S,465 


Nuralier  of  depositors  J 
Amount  of  deposits 


The  vanous  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1 836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under:— 

1837. 


183C. - 


1838. 


Not  exceeding  JS7Q 

50 

,,  100 

150 

20.) 

Above      .     .    SOO 


Depo- 

■ 

Depo- 

Depo- 

' 

sitors. 

1>e  posits. 

sitors. 

Deposits. 

i«it«rs.  Dep«»iU. 

V^ 

£38,334 

6,857 

£4:/,  094 

6,630 

£46.049 

84,070 
83,590 

3,03t 

93.570 

3,377 
1,378 

1W,985 

1.225 

1.316 

90.095 

95,27J 

393 

42.070 

382 

45,906 

4fA 

54.220 

214 

'% 

40,931 

257 

44,3b7 

17 

3,598 

3,811 

22 

4,630 

9,947      293,949    10,847      316,406  IS.  118      348,500 

Education.— The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session  of 
1835:  — 

Schools.    Scholars.  Total. 

Infant  schools  .  .  .133 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  .  •  800 

Females        .  .  782 

Sex  not  specified       .  1,169 


Daily  schools  .  •  .  1,091 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: 

Males  '  • 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 


2.751 


13,342 

11,783 

7,252 


32,377 


Schools  •  .  1,224 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruc- 
tion .  .  .  .  35,128 
Sunday-schools           .             .             .     502 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  1 5  years :  — 

Males  .  .  11.568 

Females        .  .  12,575 

Sex  not  specified       •  6,277 

30,420 

Assummg  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  tne  whole  population 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the  tea 
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years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of  chil- 
dren oetween  the  ages  of  2  and  15  thus  found  residing  in 
Norfolk,  in  1833,  was  about  130.798. 

Fifty  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no 
other  school  exists,  and  the  children  who  are  instructed 
therein  (1994  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 
other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school  children 
have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  but  in 
what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the 
same  children  is  thus  proauced,  must  remain  uncertain. 

Sixty-eight  schools  (containing  3737  children),  which  are 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various 
places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been 
thus  far  created.  In  some  of  the  Sunday-schools,  some 
persons  as  old  as  50  years  are  in  attendance.  Making 
allowance  for  these  two  causes  therefore,  we  may  perhaps 
fairly  estimate  that  little  more  than  one- third  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  1 5  years  are  under  instruction  in 
this  county. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 


Devrtption  of 
bchooU. 

Bj  endowment. 

Bj  flBbaeripUon 

By  pajmeou 
from  scbolan. 

Suh»<Tip  and  pay- 
ment from  tcbolar*. 

Scbl*. 

Scho- 
lar!. 

1    Ian. 

Schlt. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

Sehk. 

Scholars 

Infant  Schools 
Daily  Schooli 
SuudaySchooU 

88 
18 

2683 
677 

6         176 
113     4,340 
448   27,124 

115 

768 

18!787 
lUd 

12 
122 
40 

788 
S616 

Total... 

100 

8360 

567  ,31,640 

885  |20,677 

174 

9871 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

Scbolut. 

Daily-schools  .  •  18,  containing       590 

Sunday-schools         .  .  123         „  10,960 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  535,  containing  17,259 
Sunday-schools         .             .             291  „  21,963 

Thirty-two  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Established  (Dhurch,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with 
Roman  Catholics. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  45  schools  in 
this  county. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  29°  and  29°  lO'S.lat.  and  168°  and  1 68°  5' E.  long., 
about  900  miles  from  Port  Jackson  in  Australia.  It  is 
about  six  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
nearly  four  in  breadth.  It  rises  ftrom  the  sea  with  steep 
cliff's  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet.  These  cliffs  con- 
sist of  a  hard  firm  clay,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  paths  by  which  the  summit  can  be  attained.  Be- 
yond the  clitfs  the  island  extends  in  an  uneven  plain, 
cut  in  many  places  by  deep  ravines.  At  the  north-western 
extremity  is  a  high  hill,  called  Mount  Pitt,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  island 
is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  heavy  timber-trees.  Many  of 
the  pine-trees  are  from  1 80  to  220  feet  high,  and  from  4  to  8 
feet  in  diameter  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  Among 
these  is  the  araucaria.  [Araucaria.]  As  the  soil  of  the  island 
is  very  fertile,  a  British  settlement  was  formed  in  1789,  from 
Sydney  m  Australia ;  but  although  the  grain  sown  produced 
abundant  crops, and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  succeeded, 
ana  although  the  climate  was  very  favourable  to  the  health 
of  the  settlers,  and  the  water  good,  it  was  abandoned  some 
years  afterwards  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  landing. 
The  sea  surrounding  the  island  has  a  rocky  bottom,  and 
there  is  no  good  anchorage.  A  number  of  large  rocks  also 
lie  scattered  about  close  to  the  shore,  on  which  a  continual 
surf  breaks  with  great  violence.  There  are  only  three  places 
at  which  boats  can  effect  a  landing,  and  at  these  only  with 
certain  winds,  and  never  in  gales,  which  are  rather  frequent. 
Sometimes  no  landing  can  be  effected  for  weeks  together, 
and  vessels,  being  obliged  to  stand  off*,  are  in  danger  of  be 
ing  lost  on  the  numerous  reefs.  Norfolk  Island  has  latel- 
been  made  a  penal  colony  for  convicts  from  New  South 
Wales ;  and  it  now  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  government 
to  try  there  thu  experiment  of 'an  improved  and  beneficent 
sysiem  of  convict  discipline,  which,  while  carrying  out  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  law,  shall  lead  to  reformation  of 


the  criminals.  (Hunter's  Historical  Journal  qf  the  Tr<ms- 
actions  at  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island,  London,  1793.) 

NORFOLK.    [Virginia.] 

NO'RICUM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Vindelicia  and  Rhsetia,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia,  and  on  the 
south  by  lllyricum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  separated 
from  Vindelicia  by  the  CEnus(Inn).  and  from  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina by  the  Alpes  Carnicse  or  Julias;  but  it  is  diflScult  to 
determine  the  boundaries  between  Noricum  and  Pannonia, 
as  they  differed  at  vanous  times.  Under  the  later  times  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Mount  Cetius  and  part  of  the  river  Mu- 
rius  (Mur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries.  Noricum 
would  thus  correspond  to  the  modem  Styria,  Ca#nthia,  and 
Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  A  geographer 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Consiantius.  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  includes  Germania,  Rhsetia,  and  the  Ager 
Noricus  in  one  province.  (Bode's  Mythographi  Vaticam, 
vol.  ii.)  Noricum  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire  made  by  Augustus,  but  it  may 
be  included  among  the  Eparchies  of  the  Caesar.  (Strabo, 
p.  840.) 

Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a 
branch  of  the  Alps,  which  was  called  the  Alpea  Norics. 
These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the 
earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  of  whom 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  Norici  (whence  the  country 
obtained  its  name),  a  remnant  of  the  Taurisci.  Noricum 
was  conquered  by  Augustus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  be 
reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  province.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the 
colony  Sabaria,  which  was  afterwards  included  in  Pannonia. 
(Plin.,  iii.  27.)  It  was  under  the  government  of  a  procurator. 
(Tac ,  Hist.,  i.  11.)  From  the  *  Notitia  Imperii'  we  learn  that 
Noricum  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  proTinces,  Nori- 
cum Ripense  and  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Alpes  Noricai.  In  the 
former  of  these  a  strong  military  force  was  always  stationed, 
under  the  command  of  a  dux. 

In  addition  to  the  Norici,  Noricum  was  inhabited  in  the 
west  by  the  Sevaces,  Alauni,  and  Ambisontii,  and  in  the 
east  by  the  Ambidravi  or  Ambidrani ;  but  of  these  tribes 
we  know  scarcely  anything  except  the  names.  Of  the  towns 
of  Noricum  the  best  known  -was  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the 
Taurisci  or  Norici,  which  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  Cesar 
by  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii.  (Cawar,  Bell.  GalL,  I  5.) 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  (Plin^  HisL 
Nat.,  iii.  23.)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  mention  were, 
Juvanum  (Salzburg),  in  the  western  part  of  the  province, 
Boiodurum  (Innstadt),  at  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and 
Danube,  and  Ovilia,  or  Ovilaba,  or  Ovilava  (Wels)  soutli- 
east  of  Boiodurum,  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The  iron  of  Noricum  was  m  much  request  among  the 
Romans  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  41) ;  and  according  to 
Polybius  gold  was  formerly  found  in  this  province  in  great 
abundance  (quoted  by  Strabo,  iv.,  p.  208). 

NORMA,  the  Rule,  a  constellation  of  Lacaille,  situated 
between  Scorpio  and  Lupus.  Its  principal  stars  are  as 
follows  • — 


t> 

No.  In 
Catalogue  of 

-s 

1! 

a 

92 
242 
1351 

1889 
1831 
1862 

5 
5 
5 

NORMAL.  This  word  (from  norma)  is  generally  used  to 
mean  a  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  tangent  line  of  a  curve 
or  the  tangent  plane  of  a  surface.  It  formerly  meant  simply 
perpendicular.    [Tangent.] 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Some  remarks  upon 
this  style  have  already  been  made  in  the  aiticle  Gothic 
Architecture,  wjjore  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  local 
modifications  of  that  generic  style  comprehended  under  the 
terms  Romanesque.  Lombardic,  and  even  Byzantine,  and 
of  which  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  feature  is  the 
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round-headed  (rund-bogen  styl)  or  semicircular  arch.  Being 
inip<Nrted  into  this  country  immediately  from  Normandy  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  it  has  obtained  among  us  the  epi- 
thet which  it  bears,  and  our  examples  of  it  are  frequently 
further  distinguished  by  that  of  Anglo- Norman.  Between 
this  and  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  some  have  endeavoured 
to  draw  a  line,  yet  it  is  little  more  than  an  imaginary  one,  it 
being  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  specimens  of  the 
latter  are  extant  Those  examples  which  were  assumed  to 
be  Anglo-Saxon  are  now  admitted  to  be  Norman ;  or  if  a 
doubt  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  remains,  they  merely 
prove  that,  instead  of  being  a  distinct  style,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  itself  was  no  more  than  an  imitation  of  the  mode  of 
building  then  prevalent  on  the  Continent— an  ofibhoot  of 
the  same  parent  stock ;  for  the  distinctions  endeavoured 
to  be  estaolished  between  what  has  been  called  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  are  not  those  of  style,  taking 
the  term  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  hut  of  mode  ^ 
treatment ;  the  rudiments  of  both  being  alike,  not  only  as 
regards  the  form  of  the  arch,  but  nearly  all  other  particu- 
lars, as  far  as  buildings  of  one  and  the  other  class— supposing 
them  to  be  distinct  ones — have  features  in  common :  the 
differences  are  local  and  accidental;  the  architectonic 
principles  and  the  taste  as  to  a  predilection  for  certain  forms 
and  details-ere  the  same. 

The  Anglo-Norman  period  of  our  architecture  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  date  of  the  Conquest  to  nearly  the 
end  of  the  following  century,  that  is,  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  1189 ;  but  there  are  very  few  buildings 
in  this  style  throughout,  though  there  are  many  which  re- 
tain detached  parti  and  features  belonging  to  and  some 
which  mainly  consist  of  it,  more  or  less  intermixed  however 
with  what  is  of  later  date  and  in  different  style.  Besides 
which,  some  of  the  structures  which  may  safely  be  received 
as  genuine  Norman,  as  far  as  mere  dates  go,  furnish  very 
little  information  as  to  the  style  itself,  beyond  what  may  be 
equally  well  or  better  ascertained  from  other  specimens : 
they  are  so  plain  in  themselves,  and  the  few  features  which 
they  do  exhibit  have  so  httle  remarkable  in  them,  that 
what  is  chieHy  to  be  learnt  fh)m  such  examples  relates  only 
to  the  mode  of  building  employed,  apart  fix>m  architectural 
style,  except  as  far  as  massiveness  of  construction  and  the 
absence  of  what  constitutes  design  contribute  towards 
character.  Such  is  the  case  with  respect  to  one  entire  cla^s 
of  buildings,  namely,  the  castles  of  the  Anglo-Norman  pe- 
riod, which,  however  interesting  they  may  be  in  other 
respects,  offer  comparatively  little  for  study  to  the  architect, 
as  they  seldom  pres^ent  to  the  eye  more  than  enormous 
masses  of  masonry,  where  grandeur  is  produced  by  bulk 
alone,  without  deriving  anything  from  the  efforts  of  art. 

A  great  deal  of  Norman  work  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
older  parts  of  several  of  our  cathedrals,  and  also  in  many 
smaller  churches,  such  as  Barfreston  in  Kent ;  New  Shore- 
ham,  Sussex;  Ifliey,  Oxfordshire ;  Steetly,  Derbyshire, &c., 
which,  having  remained  comparatively  untouched,  exhibit, 
although  upon  a  limited  scale,  more  of  the  Norman  style 
and  the  peculiar  mode  of  applying  it  than  many  larger  edi- 
fices, notwithstanding  that  these  latter  occasionally  present  d&- 
oorati  ve  features  in  this  stiyle  which  do  not  occur  in  buildings 
of  a  less  pretending  character.  The  older  parts  of  Canterbury, 
Wincliester,  Gloucester,  Ely,  Durham,  Norwich,  Lincoln, 
and  Oxford  cathedrals  are  in  this  style.  The  nave  and  choir 
of  Norwich  in  particular  (founded  in  1096),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pointed  windows  of  later  English  character  inserted 
rn  the  upper  part  of  the  choir,  are  almost  entirely  Norman, 
of  which  they  present  a  very  fine  example.  Both  that  and 
the  older  portions  of  Gloucester  are  referred  to  by  Hope  as 
specimens  of  the  Lombard  style  in  England.  It  must  be 
confessed  however,  that,  putting  aside  the  mere  form  of  the 
arch  and  a  few  other  individual  parts,  there  is  quite  as  much 
dissimilarity  as  resemblance  between  the  Lombardic  or 
round-arch  style  of  Italy  and  that  of  this  country.  The 
combinations  are  almost  altogether  different  In  England 
we  have  no  instance  of  the  low  gable  extending  over  a  whole 
front,  nor  of  sloping  arcades  beneath  it  [Lombaroic  Ar- 
chitecture, ck/,  p.  100],  nor  of  tiers  of  small  external  galle- 
ries, nor  of  large  circular  windows  as  a  principal  feature  in 
a  facade,  and  still  less  of  anything  at  all  analogous  to  cu- 
polas. Neither  have  we  any  examples  of  projecting  door- 
ways and  porches  resting  upon  richly  sculptured  columns, 
nor  of  ornamented  pilaster-lQie  shafts  similar  to  that  shown 
in  the  cut  just  referred  to.  Indeed  we  have  very  little 
i«maiiiiDg  to  liiow  ut  the  »tylQ  of  eztohor  composition 


employed  by  our  Anglo-Norman  architects  in  their  larger 
edifices.  The  west  fronts  of  Rochester  and  Lincoln  cathe- 
drals are  almost  the  only  parts  that  can  be  (considered  as 
specimens  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture ;  yet  each  of  them 
has  many  interpolations  of  other  styles.  The  lower  part  of 
the  former  is  entirely  Norman,  and  has  a  remarkably  fine 
though  not  very  spacious  centre  doorway ;  but  the  largo 
window  over  that  entrance,  in  the  later  Gothic  or  perpendi- 
cular style,  is  so  very  prominent  a  feature,  as  greatly  to  take 
away  from  the  effect  that  would  else  be  produced  by  the 
other  parts.  The  front  of  Lincoln  presents  little  more  thai. 
a  surface  decorated  by  small  columns  and  arches,  as  is 
shown  in  the  cut,  p.  318,  Gothic  Architecture.  The 
general  form,  whose  horizontal  outline  is  broken  only  by  a 
small  gable  of  later  date,  is  heavy,  nor  is  there  anything  in 
common  between  this  facade  and  those  of  the  Lombardic 
churches.  Wherever  a  superior  degree  of  decoration  was 
aimed  at,  the  Anglo-Norman  builders  seem  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  covering  what  would  else  have  been 
blank  surfaces  with  tiers  of  columns  and  arches  of  the  kind 
referred  to.  The  two  transept  towers  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
the  front  of  Castle- Acre  Priory,  and  of  St.  Botolph's  Priory, 
Colchester,  present  httle  more ;  consequently,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variety  as  to  detail,  there  is,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  Grecian  architecture,  a  very  great  sameness  as  to  ge- 
neral composition  and  design. 

In  the  interiors  of  buildings  this  style  exhibits  itself  more 
decidedly,  owing  not  only  to  the  perspective  effect  of  a  suc- 
cession of  spacious  open  arches,  as  in  the  naves  of  Norwich, 
Rochester,  Chichester,  Ely,  and  Peterborough  pathedrals, 
but  also  to  greater  size  and  massiveness.    Although  such 
difference  of  character  may  at  first  appear  somewhat  incon- 
gruous, it  being  usual  to  find  more  minute  and  delicate 
forms  employed  for  the  internal  parts  of  a  building,  the 
reason  for  it  is  evident ;   the  tiers  of  pillars  and  arches  on 
the  exterior  of  Norman  structures  are  merely  decorations  of 
the  surface,  while  the  arches  and  piers  within  are  essential 
parts  of  the  fabric.     Instead  of  anything  like  lightness,  we 
here  meet  with  extraordinary  massiveness,  and  sometimes 
uncouthness  of  proportions,  arising  fh>m  the  excessive  bulk 
of  the  piers  from  which  arches  spring :  which  character  exhi- 
bits itself  most  strikingly  when,  as  is  tne  case  with  someof  those 
in  the  nave  of  Norwich  cathedral,  the  piers  are  merely  short 
cylinders,  with  a  kind  of  plain  capital,  and  are  not  formed  by 
shafts  attached  to  a  central  mass  of  masonry.    In  the  build- 
ing just  mentioned  some  piers  of  that  description  are  orna- 
mented on  their  surface  by  spiral  grooves  or  flutings ;  and 
we  may  here  remark  that  in  that  and  other  examples  both 
cylindrical  and  clustered  piers  occur,  not  only  in  the  same 
building,  but  in  the  very  same  part  of  it ;  and  that  great 
variety  of  detail  and  ornament  is  frequently  observed  in  the 
mouldinp  of  arches,  columns  or  piers  and  their  capitals, 
though  they  are  uniform  as  to  size,  and  compose  a  single  range 
Owing  to  the  great  diameter  required  for  the  supports  of  largei 
arches  below,  the  mere  pillar-shape  was  never  employed  for 
them,  for  although  pillars  of  slender  proportions  were  intro- 
duced for  such  purpose,  it  was  only  as  pier  shafts,  or  when 
the  entire  pier  was  made  to  consist  apparently  of  a  clusier 
of  slender  pillars,  as  some  of  those  in  the  nave  at  Dur- 
ham. It  is  true  that  slender  detached  pillars  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  then  it  is  only  to  support  small  arches,  as 
where  a  window  is  divided  into  or  composed  of  two  or  more 
such  arches,  or  in  the  Iriforia  and  other  galleries  within  the 
building,  where   openings  corresponding  with   the  larger 
arches  below  are  divided  after  the  same  fashion,  and  theieluie 
do  not  form  a  continued  arcade,  but  coupled  or  tripled 
arches  at  intervals,  between  the  main  piers.     Sometimes 
the  larger  arches  below,  instead  of  being  connected  and 
resting  upon  the  general  capital  of  the  pier,  spring  from 
nook'Shqfts  or  slender  attached  pillars,  within  the  re-enter- 
ing angles  of  the  pier  itself,  the  face  of  which  was  either  left 
as  a  plain  space  dtvidins  those  pillars  and  the  arches  from  the 
adjoining  ones,  or  else  aecorated  with  another  shaft  carri<rd 
quite  up  to  the  springing  of  the  vault,  and  therefore  ver} 
appropriately    distinguished    by    Whewell    by    the    term 
vaulting'shqfts.     Or  the  latter  mode,  the  nave  of  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dumes  at  Caen  presents  an  example ;  while 
the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  at  the  same  place  and  the  nave 
of  Chichester  give  a  combination  of  both ;    for  there  the 
loftier  shaft  does  not  fill  up  the  space  between  the  archivoUs 
of  the  arches  at  their  springings.     But  although  attached 
pillars  and  shafts  were  almost  uniformly  of  exceedingly  tall 
andttleuder  proportions^  we  occasionally  meet  vith 
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and  stumpy  and  with  bulky  capitals,  although  tne  arches  are 
very  narro?/,  and  the  pillars  themselves  in  situations  wh  ne 
more  delicate  forms  would  have  been  sufficient.  Of  single 
columns  apppjaching  to  the  proportions  of  an ticnt  Roman  co- 
lumns, like  those  which  are  found  in  the  Lombardic  buildings 
of  Italy,  our  Anglo-Norman  structures  afford  scarcely  an  ex- 
ample, except  it  be  in  that  part  of  Canterbury  cathedral  called 
Becket's  Crown,  where  columns  partaking  very  much  of  the 
Corinthian  character,  though  somewhat  bolder  and  more 
masculine,  are  employed  as  piers  to  support  the  arches  (not 
round-head,  but  pointed);  or  they  are  rather  coupled  columns 
united  back  to  back.  Within  crypts  very  short  detached  single 
columns  were  employed  to  support  the  arches  of  the  vault- 
ing, but  this  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  occasioned  merely  by  the  local  peculiarities 
of  such  subterraneous  apartments,  and  consequently  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  style  itself. 

Having  spoken  of  the  style  generally,  we  shall  now 
briefly  describe  its  principal  component  parts  and  separate 
features,  which  are  not  very  numerous  in  themselves,  al- 
though it  would  occupy  some  space  and  require  a  great 
number  of  explanatory  cuts,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  notice 
the  varieties  of  them,  because  few  as  are  the  general  forms, 
and  unvaried  as  is  the  general  character,  the  diversity  of 
detail  and  muiutisD  is  exceedingly  great. 

Doorways,  even  in  small  and  otherwise  plain  buildings, 
and  even  wlien  small  in  themselves,  seem  always  to  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  embellishment  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  many 
have  therefore  been  preserved  in  buildings,  in  every  other 
part  of  which  nearly  all  traces  of  the  original  Norman  edi- 
fices have  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  alterations.  In 
many  instances  doorways  are  very  deeply  recessed,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aperture  or  door  itself  the  dressings  or  de- 
corations occupy  a  great  space.  This  is  likewise  the  case 
in  the  Grothic  or  pointed  style ;  and  it  not  only  allowed  great 
latitude  in  other  respects,  but  enabled  the  architect  to  make 
-what  would  else  have  been  an  insignificant  feature,  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  design.  A  cut  of  the  doorway  at  Romsey 
abbey  is  given  at  page  321  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and 
we  here  introduce  another  specimen  from  Barfreston  church, 
Kent,  which,  although  small,  is  in  some  respects  not  only 


of  a  different  but  of  a  richer  and  more  elegant  character,  and 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  a  square-headed  door,  where 
the  arched  space  above  it  is  filled  up  with  sculpture.  In 
this  example  the  archivoU  mouldings  extend  on  each  side 
considerably  beyond  the  general  recess  of  the  doorway ;  which 
was  frequently  but  by  no  means  mvariably  the  case.  The 
chevron,  or  zigzag  moulding,  was  a  very  favourite  ornament 
with  the  Normans,  both  for  archivolts  and  other  decorative 
mouldings;  but  that  there  were  great  varieties  of  such 
mouldmgs  will  appear  ftpra  the  following  specimens. 


Few  as  these  examples  are,  they  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  delicacy  and  even  elegance  of  the  ornamental  detail 
employed  in  this  style. 

Windows  had  scarcely  ever  much  decoration ;  they  were 
generally  small  and  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other;  sometimes,  too,  merely  plain  apertures  in  the 
wall,  and  rarely  more  than  scantily  ornamented.  At  p.  201, 
Gothic  Architecture,  are  two  specimens  of  Normau 
windows,  one  consisting  of  a  single  opening,  the  other  di- 
vided by  a  central  pillar.  In  regard  to  such  feature,  the 
Norman  and  Gothic  styles  differ  essentially,  quite  as  much 
as  if  not  more  than  they  do  in  the  mere  form  of  their  re- 
spective arches ;  for  besides  that  windows  are  very  secon- 
dary features  in  the  one  style,  whereas  they  are  among  Uie 
principal  and  most  characteristic  features  in  the  other, 
Norman  windows  have  neither  muUions  nor  transoms,  nor 
any  tracery  or  open  compartments  in  head  of  the  arch;  for 
even  where  the  aperture  is  divided  into  two  smaller  arches. 
resting  upon  a  central  pillar,  the  space  or  head  between 
those  arches  and  the  larger  one  which  includes  them  is 
never  perforated  or  otherwise  decorated.  Hence  the  win- 
dows themselves  were  necessarily  limited  as  to  size :  not  but 
that  it  would  have  been  very  possible  to  increase  the  number 
of  openings  by  means  of  additional  pillars,  and  by  afterwards 
perforating  the  general  head  of  the  window  above  the  smaller 
arched  divisions,  although  not  with  eoual  consistency  as  in 
Gothic  architecture,  where  the  mouldings  of  the  muUions 
are  continued  upwards  and  form  the  ribs  of  the  tracery, 
however  complicate  it  may  be.  Sufficient  hints  for  sucli 
purpose  might  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  intersecting 
patterns  of  ornament  which  occur  among  the  exterior  eii- 
richments  of  Norman  buildings. 

By  way  of  showing  how  windows  were  occasionally  made 
more  important  external  features  than  usual,  we  subjoin  a 
sketch  of  one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  Than  Church 
in  Normandy,  where,  although  the  apertures  themselves 


are  narrow,  the  external  breadth  is  rendered  very  consider- 
able by  means  of  the  numerous  pillars,  or  nook-shafts,  on 
each  side.    Handsome  iit^tl^WS^^Vc^W^^^ti^t^h  fonja 
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of  window  would  admit  of  almost  any  degree  of  enrichment, 
by  the  mouldings  being  carved.  In  the  story  beneath  it  is 
a  narrower  window,  with  openings  not  half  the  breadth  of 
the  others,  yet  very  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  in  other 
respects  very  different ;  but  for  that  we  must  refer  to  the 
original  plate,  in  Pugin's  *  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,'  which  comprises  also  a  very  interesting  section 
of  the  whole  tower.  We  may  however  call  attention  to  the 
steep  pyramidal  stone  roof,  which  form  is  supposed  to  have 
afterwards  led  to  that  of  the  spire,  in  like  manner  as  its 
ornaments  of  animals*  heads  and  figures  may  have  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  crockets.  Both  triple  windows,  and  window- 
like openings  in  internal  galleries,  divided  by  two  pillars 
into  three  arches,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  wider  and  loftier 
than  the  others,  also  occur.  There  are  also  windows  in 
this  style  which,  though  narrow,  are  of  very  considerable 
dimensions  as  to  height,  like  those  at  the  east  end  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

As  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  specimen  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  openings  and  pillars,  windows 
might  have  been  extended  in  this  style,  we  here  exhibit  a 
sketch  of  an  external  staircase  leading  to  the  registry  at 
Canterbury. 


lu  this  example  there  is  somewhat  to  remind  us  of  the 
open  galleries  of  the  Italian  Lombardic  especially  of  those 
upon  sloping  lines  beneath  pediments  [Lombardic  Archi- 
tecture, cuif  p.  100],  with  this  difference,  that  here  the 
arclies  form  a  horizontal  line.  We  have  here  also  an  in- 
stance of  what  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  small  arches 
in  this  style  when  they  are  not  pierced  through,  which  is, 
that  the  inner  margin  of  the  arches  is  formed  by  a  chevron 
moulding  which  scallops  them. 

Buttresses,  to  which  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style  are  in- 
debted for  so  much  of  their  character  and  effect,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  in  either  Norman  or  Lombardic  architec- 
ture. The  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls  and  their  so- 
iidity,  owing  to  the  smallness  and  infrequency  of  apertures 
in  them,  rendered  such  additional   support  unnecessary, 


even  where  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  was  large  and  bold. 
Hence  nothing  more  than  either  buttresses,  or  pilaster  strips 
(as  they  are  conveniently  termed  by  Mr.  W  he  well),  wore 
introduced,  and  these  more  for  the  sake  of  producing  some 
variety  and  degree  of  expression  than  for  actual  strengih, 
their  projection  beyond  the  general  plane  of  the  wall  being 
very  inconsiderable,  and  no  more  in  fact  than  that  of 
the  corbelled  parapet,  or  corbel-table;  consequently  but- 
tress-strips do  not  so  properly  constitute  projecting  sur- 
faces, as  the  intermediate  spaces  of  wall  form  recessed  com- 
partments, or  large  pannels.  The  parapet  itself  was  seldom 
more  than  a  plain  corbel-table,  without  battlement,  except 
in  castellated  buildings ;  but  sometimes,  instead  of  forming 
a  horizontal  line,  the  lower  edge  of  the  corbel  was  what 
might  be  described  as  embattled-reversed,  that  is,  indented 
like  a  range  of  battlements  hanging  downwards,  or  else 
made  trary,  or  scalloped  with  curves. 
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But  the  more  common  mode  was  to  make  the  lower  edge 
of  the  corbel  table  straight,  with  a  series  of  corbel  mould- 
ings beneath  it,  frequently  intersected  by  small  blocks 
at  intervals  (after  the  manner  of  modillions),  which  were 
cither  left  plain  or  sculptured  with  grotesque  heads  and 
figures.  Occasionally  again  the  corbelling  assumed  the 
form  of  a  series  of  small  interlacing  arches,  of  which  kind  of 
decoration  instances  frequently  occur  in  the  Italian  Lom- 
bardic. 

Pillars  and  Columns,  with  which  the  massive  circular 
arch-piers,  or  piers  with  nook-shafts,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded, exhibit  great  diversity  of  character,  both  as  to  pro- 
portions and  decoration,  from  the  rudest  and  plainest  forms 
to  either  the  lightest  or  the  most  enriched.  Neither  are  the 
two  terms  to  bo  regarded  as  precisely  synonymous,  it  being 
as  well  to  observe  the  distinction  made  between  them  by 
Whewell,  and  to  restrict  the  latter  term,  which  is  also 
termed  the  nebule  moulding,  to  such  pillars  as  ap- 
proach to  the  general  proportions  and  character  of  classic 
columns,  as  is  the  case  with  those  already  mentioned  as 
being  in  Becket*s  Crown,  Canterbury.  Pillars,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  very  great  variety  of  proportions,  either  much 
below  or  greatly  above  such  standoi-d.  The  shafts  are  for 
the  most  part  plain,  though  instances  occur  of  their  being 
carved  (as  was  oftener  than  not  the  case  with  the  columns 
of  Lombordic  porches) ;  and  in  the  undeiTroft  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral  there  are  ])illars  whose  shafts  are  fluted  8])irally. 
Raised  mouldings,  intersecting  each  other  spirally  so  as  to 
form  a  diamond-pattern  on  the  surface,  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent ;  and  some  of  the  circular  arch- piers  in 
Durham  cathedral  are  so  ornamented :  zigzag  or  chevron 
lines  were  also  employed  for  decorating  the  surfaces  of 
piers  and  columns,  and  were  disposed  either  annularly,  in 
horizontal  rings,  or  spirally.  Of  these  and  some  oilier 
varieties  specimens  are  here  shown. 


With  respect  to  capitals,  the  diversity  is  so  great  as  to 
render  it  impossible,  at  least  here,  to  attempt  to  classify 
tiicm,  or  particularise  even  the  leading  varieties:  while 
some  arc  both  rude  and  plam,  others  are  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  workmanship  and  the  taste  shown  in  their 
enrichments:  some,  though  they  do  not  lack  ornament,  are 
aither  too  poor  and  insignificant,  while  others  again,  though 
quite  plain,  have  something  pleasing  in  their  mass  and 
rontour,  and  in  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  height  of 
Ihe  sliafts.   Of  the  plainer  sort  of  capitals,  the  most  conunon 


shape  of  those  occun-ing  in  Anglo-Norman  buildings  is  what 
Mr.  Whewell  designates  the  Ctishion  Capital,  and  which  is 
formed  by  an  inverted  cone,  of  convex  contour,  spreading 
up  towards  the  abacus,  but  intersected  by  four  planes,  pro- 
ducing as  many  flat  surfaces  or  sides,  answering  to  those  of 
the  abacus.  This  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the 
annexed  examples  from  Rochester  Cathedral,  although  they 
instance  lurieties  of  the  cushion  capital,  the  stem  or  circular 
part  of  each  being  cleft,  whereby  the  planes  or  faces  forming 
the  aides  become  scalloped. 
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Of   the   variety  of    sculptured    and  enriched  capitals, 
the  four  specimens  here  annexed  do  not  go  far  towards 


conveying  an  adequate  idea,  nor  are  they  the  very  heat 
that  are  to  be  met  with;  nevertheless  they  may  suffice. 
The  first  two  are  foreign,  namely,  from  Jumieges  and 
Sanson  sur  Rille ;  the  others  from  St.  Peter's,  North- 
ampton, and  Steetly  church,  Derbyshire.  The  last  of 
these  is  as  remarkable  for  the  Grecian  character  of  the 
intertwining  volutes  carved  upon  it,  as  the  first  is  for  its 
striking  general  resemblance  to  the  Corinthian  capital.  The 
one  from  Northampton  has  the  least  tu  recommend  it» 
being  a  very  uncouth  composition.  Besides  those  in  our 
own  cathedrals,  a  few  other  examples  of  sculptured 
capitals,  more  curious  however  tlian  valuable  as  studies 
on  account  of  the  taste  which  they  display,  will  be  found 


in  Pugin's  work  already  referred  to ;  but  there  has  been 
comparatively  very  little  published  to  elucidate  architeetu- 
rally  the  subject  of  the  Norman  style. 

Pier-Arches,  that  is,  open  arches  resting  upon  piers,  as 
those  within  churches,  ao  not  materially  differ  in  design 
from  those  which  ornament  doorways,  except  that  they  are 
not  so  profusely  decorated,  and  the  archivolt  mouldings 
do  not  occupy  by  any  means  so  much  space  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  opening.  The  arches  themselves  being 
uniformly  circular  (though  in  some  few  cases  either  some- 
what more  than  a  semicircle  or  prolonged  perpendicularly 
to  the  impost),  exhibit  so  far  no  variety ;  still,  as  regards 
the  entire  aperture,  of  which  the  arch  itself  forms  the  head, 
there  is  very  great  variety  of  character,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  heights  of  the  supporting  piers  bear  to  the 
diameter  of  the  arch,  or  opening  between  them.  About  twice 
the  breadth  appears  to  have  been  the  average  height  of 
arches  (t,tf.  openings)  between  piers ;  when  much  above  that 
standard  they  may  be  called  lofiy  (as  the  arches  of  the  nave  at 
Durham) ;  and  when  much  beneath  it,  they  may  be  considered 
of  low  proportions.  Besides  the  difference  of  character  thus 
occasioned,  much  is  also  produced  both  by  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  the  piers  themselves.  A  circular  or  octagonal 
pier,  for  instance,  appears  much  more  massive  than  one 
composed  of  clustered  shafts,  &c.,  though  the  general  di- 
ameter of  the  latter  may  be  the  same,  or  even  somewhat 
more.  Though  we  cannot  pursue  this  point  any  further, 
we  would  recommend  those  who  feel  at  all  interested  in  the 
subject  to  make  such  comparisons  for  themselves ;  and  they 
will  doubtless  find  that  they  will  be  led  on  to  make  many 
others,  and  to  enter  into  original  investigations. 

As  the  best  way  perhaps  of  impressing  on  the  memory 
the  leading  characteristics  of  Norman  architecture,  we 
shall  here  briefly  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Gothic 
style. 

NoBMAN.  Gothic. 


Round-headed  arch. 
No  tracery  in  windows. 

Buttresfl-strips. 
Nu  pi  nancies. 
BattbiineuU.  doubtful  if  any. 

Spires  noarcely  known. 

Spliiyed  surKiccs  of  rare  occ\UTenc<». 

Niches  ditto. 

Windows  goiierally  small  and  few. 

Hurizoutal  lines  and   arrangements 

prevalent 
Arch-piers  very  massive. 
Vaulting  simple  and  mostly  plain. 


Pointed  arch,  varying  in  proportions. 
Windows  with    mullious,   transoms, 

and  tracnry. 
Butiresses  rising  in  olfsnts  or  stages. 
Pinnacles. 
Battlements  in  the  coclesiastical  as 

well  as  military  style. 
Spires  charactt-ristic  features. 
Sj)1ays  tor  receding  ports,  univerial. 
Niches  very  general. 
Wmdows  spacious  and  numerous. 
Vertical  lines  and  arrangements. 

Arch-piers  comparatively  slender. 
Vaulting  more  complex  and  decorated. 


Norman  architecture,  we  may  add,  certainly  contains 
many  e.\cellent  rudiments  and  materials  for  a  more  finished 
style,  and  would  no  doubt  have  attained  to  greater  consis- 
tency and  variety,  and  increased  in  elegance  and  refinement, 
if  the  application  of  the  pointed  arch  had  not  led  to  a  system 
which  completely  superseded  it.  Still  it  is  rather  singular 
that,  in  an  age  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  no  one  parti< 
cular  mode  of  building,  but  employ  Grecian,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Tudor,  £iizabelhsai,  &c.,  aa  tasiQ  ox  ciicvaxuitaacea  ma^  dic- 


tate, no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  revive  this  par- 
ticular style.  It  is  true  that  it  presents  no  models  for 
direct  imitation,  even  for  purposes  of  modern  church  archi- 
tecture ;  it  would  require  to  be  greatly  modified ;  to  have 
much  supplied,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  present  usages; 
to  be  purified  of  much  uncouthness ;  to  be,  in  a  word,  re- 
modelled :  still,  on  that  very  account,  does  it  recommend 
itself—  not  indeed  to  those  who  have  no  other  guidance  but 
precedents—but  to  those  who  are  capable  of  entering  into  its 
spirit,  able  to  discriminate  between  its  valuable  qualities 
and  its  defects,  to  treat  it  with  originality,  and  to  give  free 
scope  to  their  own  inventive  powers;  just  as  Gartner  and 
some  other  modem  German  architects  have  formed  a  style 
of  their  own,  taking  for  the  basis  of  it  one  which  may  be 
considered  the  parent  stock  of  both  Lombardic  and  Norman, 
namely,  the  Bvzantine,  of  which  the  round-headed  arch 
constitutes  a  characteristic  feature. 

NORMANDIE,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments into  which,  before  the  French  revolution,  France  was 
divided.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  of  La  Manche,  or  the 
English  Channel,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  to 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  which  is  in- 
cluded within  it.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
by  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  by  Picardie,  on  the  east  by 
the  He  de  France,  on  the  south-east  by  Perche.  on  the 
south  by  Maine,  and  on  the  souili-west  by  Bretagne.  It 
comprehended  a  number  of  subordinate  divisions,  which  we 
give,  adding  the  name  and  population  of  their  chief  towDs» 
according  to  the  census  of  1831. 

La  Haute  Normandie,  capital  Rouen. 
Le  Pays  de  Caux  ,     Caudebec 

Le  Pays  de  Bray  •     Neufchfitel 

Le  Vexin  Normand       .     Gisors 
Le  Roumois         .         •     Rouen 


I*  Pays  de  la  Campagnej^^^^^^"^'';,  ,^  Gufrande 
Le  Pays  d'Ouche  .     Glos  la  Ferridre 

Le  Pays  de  Lieuvin       .     Lisieux 
Le  Pays  d'Auge  .     Pont  TEvSque 

La  Basse  Normandie,  capital  Ccien, 
La  Campagne  d'Alen9on    AleuQon 
Le  Pays  d'Houlme       .     DonifVont         • 
La  Campagne  de  Caen  .     Caen    . 


2.832 
3,430 
3,533 
88,086 
9,963 


Le  Bessin 
Le  Boccage 
Le  Cotentin 
L'Avranchin 


Bayeux 
Vire     . 
Coutanoes 
Avranches 


1 0,257 
2,118 

14,019 
1,873 
39,140 
10,303 
8,043 
8.957 
7,S6» 


Le  Vexin  Normand  was  so  designated  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  portion  of  Le  Vexin  which  was  in  the  early  aget 
included  in  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  entitled  Le  Vexia 
Fran9ai8. 

The  population  of  the  five  departments  into  which  Nop» 
mandie  has  been  divided,  with  the  exception  of  the  arron* 
dissement  of  Mortagne  in  the  department  of  Qrne,  which 
oomi^CQlMada  a  pocUoa  of  ih«  cgunty  qI  Fwcho^  mtk  ia 
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1831,  2,620,018.  The  greatest  length  of  the  province,  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  £u 
on  the  Bresle  to  that  of  Pontorson  on  the  Couesnon,  is  about 
170  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
leneth,  from  Cape  La  Hague  or  La  Hogue,  at  the  extremity 
of  Le  Cotentin,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Domfront,  is  110 
miles.  The  area  may  be  estimated  at  about  11,100  or 
11,200  square  miles,  giving  225  to  227  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile,  a  density  of  population  far  above  the  average 
of  France.    This  area  is  nearly  double  that  of  Yorkshire. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  country  is  given  under  the 
departments  into  which  it  is  now  divided.  [Calvados; 
EuRjs;  Manchb;  Orne;  Seine  Inferieurb.]  Norraandie 
contains  no  great  elevations,  except  in  the  south,  where  it 
is  traversed  by  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Armorican 
chain  of  hills,  and  in  the  west,  where  a  branch  of  that  chain 
extends  into  the  Cotentin.  It  is  watered  on  the  east  side 
by  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries  the  Euro  and  the  Rille ; 
in  the  centre  by  the  Orne,  Dives,  and  Toucques ;  and  in  the 
west  by  the  Douve,  Vire,  S^e,  and  Celune.  The  climate  is 
moist  and  temperate,  and  the  soil  produces  abundantly  all 
sorts  of  grain ;  apples  and  pears  are  erown  in  great  quan- 
tity, from  which  are  made  cider  ana  perry,  the  common 
drink  of  the  peasantry,  who  grow  no  wine.  The  meadow 
and  grass  lands  are  extensive  and  excellent,  and  afford 
pastui-age  to  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  tables  of 
population  given  above  will  show  that  Normandie  contains 
many  important  towns.  Manufactures  are  common,  espe- 
cially of  cotton ;  and  along  the  coast  are  the  ports  of  Dieppe, 
Le  H^vre,  Honfleur,  Isigny,  Cherbourg  (for  the  navy),  and 
Granville. 

The  country  which  afterwards  constituted  the  duchy  of 
Normandie  was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grallic  history,  in- 
habited by  a  numb^  of  CeUi6  nations.  The  Baiocasses, 
Viducasses,  Lexovii,  and  Aulerci  Eburovices  inhabited  the 
districts  now  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  departments  of 
Calvados  and  Euro ;  and  their  territories  comprehended  the 
following  Celtic  or  Roman  towns:— Baiocasses — ArsBgenus, 
afterwards  Baiocasses  (Bayeux),  and  Grannona  (Port-en- Bes- 
sin),  on  the  coast  near  Arsegenus ;  Viducasses — Viducasses 
(Vieux),  near  the  Orne  above  C^en ;  Lexovii — Noviomagus, 
afterwards  Lexovii  (Lisieux),  and  Breviodurum  (Pont  Aude- 
mer)  on  the  Rille ;  Aulerci  Eburovices — Mediolanum,  after- 
wards Eburovices  (Evreux),  Condate  (Cond6  sur  Iton)  above 
Evreux,  and  Uggade  (Pont  de  TArche)  on  the  Seine.  The 
other  nations  and  towns  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [Manche  ; 
Ornb  ;  Seine  Inferieure.]  The.se  nations  were  all  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda, 
which  nearly  coincided  with  the  subsequently  established 
duchy  of  Normandie,  and  of  which  Rotomagus  (Rouen) 
was  the  capital.  This  part  of  Gaul  was,  on  the  downfol  of 
the  empire,  conquered  by  Clovis  (a.d.  497-500),  and  incor- 
porated by  him  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  In  the 
division  of  the  Prankish  territory  among  the  sons  of 
Clothaire  I.,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Neustria, 
which  comprehended  the  country  between  the  Channel  and 
the  Loire,  the  middle  of  Champagne,  and  the  frontier  of 
Bretagne.  On  the  etymology  of  tne  name  Neustria  scholars 
are  not  agreed :  it  seems  to  include  the  same  element  as  our 
own  wo  ra  •  west'  and  the  French  *  ouest,'  with  the  addition  of 
the  iniftial  consonant. 

In  the  attacks  of  the  Northmen  or  Danes  on  France, 
Neustria  had  its  share  of  the  general  devastation.  Among 
the  most  formidable  of  their  chieftains  was  Rollon  or  Rollo,* 
who  first  attacked  France  in  a.d.  876 :  he  ravaged  alternately 
the  north  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
'  England ;  and  in  a.d.  91 1  he  led  a  numerous  army  from  the 
last-mentioned  country  to  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  extended 
his  ravages  in  every  direction ;  and  though  he  experienced 
some  reverses,  and  appears  to  have  failed  in  his  attempt  upon 
Paris,  he  received,  from  the  weakness  or  policy  of  Charles  le 
Simple,  king  of  France,  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Gisele  or  Gi- 
selle in  marriage,  with  the  cession  of  an  extensive  province,  to 
l>e  held  as  a  fief,  on  condition  of  his  ceasing  to  ravage  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  and  making  profession  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Th6  ceded  province  was  north  of  the  Seine,  and 
extended  from  the  Epte  to  the  sea ;  it  became  the  duchy  of 
Normandie,  so  called  from  the  Northmen,  or  (to  give  them 
their  more  familiar  designation)  the  Normans  (in  French, 
Normands),  by  whom  it  was  possessed.  A  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  the  conference  held  for  confirming  the  treaty  is  in- 

*  nb  namo  is  Toriouily  wiitten— Rolf.  Roa,  Raoul,  or  Harvul.    He  is  also 
called  Robait. 


dicative  of  the  situation  and  character  of  the  parties.  Rollo, 
having  refused  to  kneel  before  the  king  and  to  kiss  his  feet 
in  recognition  of  his  sovereignty,  commanded  one  of  his  sol- 
diers to  perform  for  him  these  acts  of  homage.  The  rude  sol- 
dier, seizing  the  king's  foot,  handled  it  so  ruughly  as  to  over- 
turn him  from  his  chair,  amid  shouts  of  laughter  on  the  part  of 
the  Normans,  and  a  prudent  silence  on  the  part  of  the  king's 
French  attendants.  As  the  province  had  been  utterly 
wasted  by  the  ravages  of  the  invaders,  the  counts  of  Dol 
and  Rennes  in  Bretagne  were  pledged  to  furnish  provisions 
to  the  new  settlers ;  and  the  king  ceded  to  Rollo  his  claims 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  Bretagne  which  had  ceased 
to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  France. 

The  conversion  of  the  northern  pirates  into  cultivators  of 
the  soil  which  they  had  previously  ravaged,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  historical  features  of  the  dark  period  which 
succeeded  the  downfal  of  the  Western  empire,  and  in  no 
instance  was  the  change  more  striking  and  more  com- 
plete than  in  the  case  now  before  us.  Much  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  character  of  Rollo,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  qualifications  far  beyond  those  of 
an  ordinary  sea-king.  He  introduced  the  feudal  system  in 
a  completeness  and  regularity  to  which  it  had  not  attained 
in  those  parts  where  it  had  been  the  growth  of  many  years 
and  of  various  circumstances.  The  first  fiefs  granted  by 
him  were  to  some  of  the  churches  of  his  duchy,  the  rest  of 
which  he  divided  into  counties  and  distributed  among  the 
chief  officers  of  his  army.  The  Normans  applied  them- 
selves with  energy  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ravaged  lands ; 
strangers  from  all  parts  wereinvitedto  settle  within  the  duchy, 
and  so  severely  and  successfully  were  the  laws  administered 
for  the  protection  of  property,  that  it  is  said  that  a  bracelet 
which  Rollo  suspended  from  an  oak  in  a  forest  near  the  Seine 
remained  untouched  for  three  years.  The  anecdote  may  be 
apocryphal,  but  it  shows  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
efficiency  of  his  police.  He  rebuilt  the  ruined  churches 
and  took  every  precaution  for  the  defence  of  his  territories 
against  the  attacks  of  other  pirates,  enclosing  the  towns  with 
walls,  securing  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  by  bamcades,  and 
keeping  up  the  valour  and  warlike  skill  of  his  subjects  by 
hostilities  along  his  frontier,  especially  against  the  Bretons, 
whom  he  reduced  to  subjection. 

The  number  of  warriors  whom  Rollo  establi.shed  in  his 
new  settlement  is  calculated,  by  M.  Simonde  de  Sismondi 
{Hist  des  F^anpcns,  pte.  ii.,  c.  xiii.),  at  not  more  than 
30,000,  but  the  energy  which  this  admixture  of  a  new  and 
warlike  population  infused  into  the  degenerate  population 
of  France  rendered  their  establishment  an  event  of  great 
importance.  They  eflfected  few  external  changes ;  ihey 
adopted  the  language,  the  social  and  political  institutions, 
and  the  religion  of  the  nation  which  they  had  conquered ; 
but  they  imparted  to  each  that  vigour  which  was  the  cha- 
racteristic of  their  own  nation.  The  rude  dialect,  formed  by  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  which  was  then  common 
in  France,  became  in  their  nands  a  regular  and  a  written 
language,  embodied  in  their  judicial  code  or  in  the  poetry 
and  romance  which  constituted  their  popular  literature. 
The  feudal  system  received  from  them,  as  already  noticed, 
its  most  complete  and  regular  form  ;  and  acquired  a  stability 
which  rendered  it  an  important  instrument  in  the  restora- 
tion of  social  order  in  Europe.  Their  attention  to  the 
sermons  and  the  scholastic  and  catechetical  instructions 
of  the  clergy  was  marked  by  the  same  assiduity  which 
characterisea  their  other  pursuits  ;  and  the  fkith  of  their 
Scandinavian  fathers  was  abandoned  for  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  of  which  the  churches  and  the  priests  had 
been,  during  their  piratical  caieer,  the  objects  of  their  bitterest 
hostility. 

Some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  duchy,  a  new 
invasion  of  France  by  the  piratical  Northmen  took  place 
(A.D.  923-927),  and  the  invaders,  when  defeated,  found  shelter 
and  assistance  among  the  subjects  of  Rollo,  by  whose  sup- 
port they  were  enabled  to  renew  their  ravages.  The  cession  of 
Le  Bessin,  or  the  territory  of  Bayeux,  and  of  a  portion  of  Maine, 
bought  off  the  duke  of  Normandie,  and  the  pirates,  left  to 
their  own  resources,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a 
battle  near  Limoges. 

Rollo  abdicated  his  duchy  (a.d.  927)  in  favour  of  his  son. 
An  antient  writer  has  recorded  the  form  of  words  used  by 
him :  *C*est  a  moi  de  mettre  mon  fils  k  ma  place,  et  i  vous 
de  lui  gaixier  fidelite.*  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  clearly 
ascertained :  he  lived  certainly  one  year,  perhaps  five  veai^ 
after  his  abdication.  Digitized  by  V^jOO  V  It! 
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Guillaume  (William)  I.,  called  Longuc  Ep6e  flong-sword), 
vas  the  successor  of  Rollo.  He  contracted  alliances  by 
marriage  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  French 
nobles,  and  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Breton 
chiefs  who  opposed  him.  He  received  from  Raoul  or 
Rodolphe,  king  of  France,  the  cession  of  Le  Cotentin  and 
L'Avranchin,  which  he  added  to  his  dominions.  He  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  restoration  of  Louis  IV.  d'Outre-mer 
to  the  throne  of  France  ;  but  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
France,  he  forsook  his  party  for  that  of  Otton  or  Otho  the 
Great  of  Germany,  rival  of  Louis.  He  returned  however 
to  his  allegiance  (ad-  9^2)  after  a  time,  and  was  reconciled 
to  the  king.  He  afforded  an  asylum  to  Harold  or  Harald 
Vn.,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  he  restored  by  an  armed 
force  to  his  throne.  Guillaume  was  assassinated  by  the  at- 
tendants of  Amolphe,  count  of  Flanders,  at  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  that  noble  at  Pccquigny  on  the  Somme 
(a.d.  942),  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  abdicating  his  duchy 
to  assume  th.e  habit  and  vows  of  a  monk. 

The  assassination  of  Guillaume  brought  the  duchy  into 
great  peril.  He  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  but  his  natural 
son  Richard  I.,  afterwards  called  Sans-pew  (the  fearless),  a 
boy  of  ten  years,  was  recognised  as  duke  by  the  Normans, 
and  placed  by  them  under  the  care  of  three  or  four  guard- 
ians, of  whom  two  at  least  were  recent  emigrants  from  Den- 
mark, and  had  not  renounced  paganism.  J^uis  IV. 
d'Outre-mer,  king  of  France,  hastened  to  Rouen  (a.d.  943) 
and  secured  the  person  of  the  young  duke,  whom  the  Nor- 
mans, not  without  some  distrust,  allowed  him  to  convey  to 
Laon,  that  he  might  be  there  brought  up  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting  his  rank  and  prospects.  Hugues,  duke  of  France 
and  count  of  Paris,  also  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  duchy, 
and  both  he  and  Louis  justified  their  intervention  by  ur^inj^ 
the  necessity  of  excluding  the  pagan  guardians,  and  di- 
minishing their  influence  and  that  of  the  other  adventurers 
who  had  arrived,  during  the  ducal  reign  of  Guillaume,  firom 
the  north.  A  period  of  general  dissension  ensued,  and  the 
warfare  assumed  a  partiSly  religious  character.  Louis  of 
France,  involved  in  a  harassing  contest  with  his  vassals, 
and  especially  with  Hugues,  sought  to  make  up  his  quarrel 
with  the  latter  by  an  agreement  for  the  partition  of  Nor- 
mandie ;  and  these  two,  uniting  their  forces,  attacked  the 
duchy  one  side,  while  it  was  assailed  on  the  other  by  the 
Bretons,  who  gladly  seized  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  tne  Norman  yoke.  The  address  and  perse- 
verance of  Bcrnanl  the  Dane,  regent  of  Normandie,  tri- 
umphed over  these  difficulties.  He  drew  off  Loub  from  his 
agreement  with  Hugues,  and  called  in  Harold,  or  Aigrold, 
king  of  Denmark,  to  the  support  of  Richard,  who  had  been 
delivered  from  his  virtual  captivity  at  Laon  by  an  adroit  strata- 
gem (ad.  944).  Louis  was  shortly  afterwards  (a.d.  945)  seized 
and  detained  captive  at  Rouen  by  Bernard,  in  consequence  of 
an  affray  between  his  attendants  and  those  of  Harold,  and 
obtained  his  release,  on  conditions  highly  favourable  to  the 
Normans,  only  to  pass  into  another  captivity  in  the  hands  of 
Hugues  of  Paris,  by  whose  intervention  the  Normans  had 
let  him  go.  He  remained  a  year  in  this  second  captivity, 
and  his  release  (a.d.  946)  was  soon  followed  by  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  in  which  Richard  and  Hugues  were  in  alliance 
against  Louis  and  his  supporters.  In  this  warfare  Richard 
grew  up,  si^nalisine  his  courage  and  obtaining  thereby  his 
distinguishing  epithet  of  Sans-peur.  Louis  (a.d.  954)  and 
Hugues  (A.D.  956)  died  leaving  their  children  minors;  and 
the  obscure  annals  of  the  following  years  present  little 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  reign  of  Lothaire,  son  and  successor  of  Louis  IV^ 
new  attempts,  either  by  treachery  or  force,  were  made  on 
the  person  and  dominions  of  Richard  (a.d.  963),  who  re- 
sorted for  assistance  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  obtained 
the  support  of  an  auxiliary  force.  Bv  the  ravages  of  this 
barbarous  soldiery  the  king  and  his  chief  adviser,  Thibaut, 
count  of  Chartres,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  V.,  successor  of  Lothaire,  Richard  was  one 
of  the  most  energetic  and  influential  supportei-s  of  Hugues 
Capet,  in  his  acceptance  or  perhaps  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  France  (a.d.  987).  Richard  died  at  Fecamp  (a.d.  996), 
after  a  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  in  which  he  had  displayed 
the  qualities  which  then  ranked  highest  in  public  esteem. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Rioliard  II.,  s\u*named  Le 
Bon,  was  distinguished  by  an  event  little  noticed  in  history, 
but  presenting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  period.  The  peasantry  of  Normandie,  consisting  of  the 
descendants  of  Romanised'  Gauls  and  Franks,  of  those  who 


had  been  reduced  to  or  retained  in  an  inferior  condition  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Northmen  under  Rollo,  and  of  thoso 
who  had  subsequently  emigrated  from  other  parts  of  France, 
determined  on  claiming  an  equality  of  privileze  and  station 
with  their  northern  conquerors.  In  this  resolution  indeed 
nothing  more  is  discernible  than  the  impatience  of  degrada- 
tion and  wrong,  and  the  sentiment  of  national  independence, 
which  distinguished  other  popular  outbreaks  of  this  and 
subsequent  periods.  The  singularity  of  the  proceeding 
consists  in  the  deliberation  and  caution  with  which  it  was 
conducted. 

Secret  assemblies  were  held  in  each  county  of  the  duchy, 
and  two  deputies  were  appointed  by  each  to  meet  in  a  general 
assembly  in  a  central  place,  to  maintain  their  pretensions  to 
perfect  equality  with  the  dominant  race.  The  plan  was  how- 
ever discovered.  A  band  of  soldiers,  despatched  by  the 
duke,  surprised  the  general  assembly  at  its  sitting,  seized 
the  deputies  and  others  of  the  peasantry,  and  causing  them 
to  be  mutilated  by  cutting  off  their  hands  and  feef,  sent 
them  home  to  strike  general  terror.  The  design  was 
abandoned,  and  the  peasantry  resigned  themselves  to  a 
servitude  against  which  they  deemed  it  in  vain  to  struggle 
(A.D.  997). 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  also  remarkable  for  the  first 
establishment  of  a  connection  between  the  affairs  of  Nor- 
mandie and  England,  then  governed  by  £tholred  II.,  the 
weakest  prince  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  The  first  in- 
cident which  brought  the  countries  into  contact  was  the 
marriage  of  Ethelred  with  Emma,  the  sister  of  Duke 
Richard  (a.d.  1002).  In  the  following  year  hostilities  ap- 
pear to  have  broken  out  between  the  two  powers,  and  a 
force,  landed  from  an  English  fleet,  was  repulsed  in  an 
Attempt  to  ravage  the  duchy.  At  a  subsequent  pen'od 
Ethelred,  when  attacked  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
abandoned  by  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in  Normandie  (a.d. 
1013-14) ;  until  recalled  by  his  subjects.  On  his  death,  his 
wife  Emma  and  her  children  returned  to  Normandie,  and 
remained  under  the  care  of  Richard,  who  however  took  no 
active  measures  for  asserting  the  claim  of  his  nephews 
against  the  Danes.  Emma  herself  married  Canute  the 
Dane,  the  usurper  of  her  children's  inheritance. 

Another  remarkable  event  marked  this  reign.  Rodolpb, 
a  Norman  chieftain,  who  had  some  complaint  against  Rich- 
ard, proceeded  with  many  companions  to  Rome,  in  the 
double  character  of  a  pilgrim  and  an  appellant  to  the 
authority  or  influence  of  the  pope  (a.d.  1016).  By  the  advice 
of  the  pontiff  he  engaged  in  the  ser^'ice  of  the  Lombard 
princes  of  Benevento,  and  attacked  the  Greeks  of  Apulia, 
which  country  was  then  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople. Many  young  Normans,  encouraged  by  Duke 
Richard,  engaged  in  the  ser\ice  of  Rodolph ;  and  thb  ex- 
pedition, in  tne  course  of  a  century,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
[Sicilies,  Kingdom  of.] 

In  the  internal  dissensions  of  France.  Richard  II.  was 
commonly  the  faithful  supporter  of  King  Robert,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father,  Hugues  Capet.  He  was  engaged 
in  various  struggles  with  the  other  powerful  nobles  of  that 
kingdom ;  in  his  contest  with  Eudes  II.,  count  of  Chaui- 
pagne  and  Blois  (a.d.  1016-23),  he  scrupled  not  to  summon 
to  his  aid  the  savage  hosts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  tJie 
terror  caused  by  the  arrival  of  these  allies  led  to  an  accom* 
modation. 

On  the  death  of  Richard  II.  (a.d.  1 026  or  1 027),  his  eldest 
son  Richard  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Soon  after  his 
accession  he  had  a  war  with  bis  brother  Robert,  who  had  , 
inherited  a  district  of  the  duchy  in  subordination  to  the 
duke.  He  obliged  him  to  submit;  but,  immediately  on  his 
return  to  Rouen,  he  died  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
strong  suspicion  of  poison  ;  and  the  vacant  duchy  was  seized 
by  Robert,  whose  character  and  exploits  obtained  for  him 
the  twofold  epithet  of  Le  Magni/ique  {the  magnificent)  and 
Le  Diable  (the  Devil).  He  had  to  struggle  against  the 
rebellion  of  his  vassals,  who  were  encouraged  to  resist  him 
by  the  odium  which  attached  to  him  as  the  reputed  mur- 
derer of  his  brother  and  lord.  But  he  triumphed  over  tbe«e 
opponents,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  the  disputes  among 
his  neighbours,  restoring  Baudouin  or  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
to  his  country  (a.d.  1030),  and  enabling  (a.d.  1031)  Henri  I. 
to  mount  the  throne  of  France  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Constance,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  younger  son  Robert, 
duke  of  Bourgogne.  Henri,  in  return  for  his  powerful  sup 
port,  ceded  to  him  as  a  fief  the  district  between  the  'Rptm 
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ami  the  Oise  {te  Vexin  Frangais).  In  1034  Robert  equip- 
ped a  fleet  for  an  expedition  to  England,  in  order  to  restore 
Alfred  and  Edward  (afterwards  the  Confessor),  the  children 
of  Eihelred  II.  by  Emma,  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors, 
then  usurped  and  occupied  by  Canute  the  Dane.  The 
fleet  was  however  driven  back  by  a  tempest,  and  Robert, 
changing  the  direction  of  the  force  he  had  gathered,  sent  it 
into  Bretagae,  and  compelled  Alain  or  Alan,  who  then  held 
that  duchy,  to  do  homage  to  him.  Robert  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  after  having 
recommended  his  only  son  William  the  Bastard,  a  boy  of 
eight  years,  to  the  fidelity  of  his  nobles ;  and  died  at  Nicaea 
in  BiYhynia,  a.d.  1035. 

Guillaume  (William)  II.,  known  at  first,  from  the  illegiti- 
macy of  his  birlh,  by  the  surname  of  *  the  Bastard,'  after- 
wards, from  his  acquisition  of  England,  by  the  more  respect- 
ful designation  of  •  the  Conqueror,'  had  been,  before  his 
father's  departure,  taken  to  the  court  of  Henri  I.  of  France, 
and  entrusted  to  his  care.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  Henri 
took  his  youn^  ward  to  Rouen,  and  established  him  in  pos- 
session of  his  rather's  dominions,  except  Le  Vexin  Frangais, 
which  in  the  time  of  his  own  difficulties  he  had  given  to 
Robert  as  the  price  of  his  aid,  and  which  he  now  retained. 

The  tender  age  of  the  young  duke,  and  the  stain  attach- 
ing to  his  birth,  encouraged  several  of  the  chieftains  of  Nor- 
raandie  to  dispute  his  claim  or  to  rebel  against  his  authority. 
Guido,  or  Gui,  count  of  Macon,  grandson,  by  his  mother,  of 
the  duke  Richard  II.,  was  his  most  formidable  competitor; 
and  the  Norman  nobles,  embracing  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  seizing  the  opportunity  of  civil  discord  for  revenginjf 
their  private  quarrels,  fortified  their  castles,  and  spread  the 
ilames  of  war  throughout  the  duchy.  The  desolation  caused 
by  these  and  similar  feuds,  not  only  in  Normandie,  but  in 
all  parts  of  France,  led  the  clergy  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  *  the  peace  of  God,'  which  would  have  caused  the 
almost  entire  cessation  of  private  war.  The  attempt  was 
too  much  at  variance  with  the  state  of  society  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age  to  be  effectual ;  but  when  the  priesthood,  in- 
structed by  experience,  set  themselves  to  limit  and  regulate 
an  evil  which  they  could  not  suppress— when,  under  the 
title  of  *  the  truce  of  God,*  they  secured  certain  periods  of 
time,  and  portions  of  territory,  and  classes  of  persons,  from 
the  violence  of  warfare,  their  benevolent  aim  was  more 
successful.  The  confusion  and  troubles  of  Normandie  con- 
tinued however  during  the  minority  of  Guillaume,  whose 
courage,  steadfastness,  and  vindictive  character,  were  de- 
veloped and  strengthened  by  the  scenes  amid  which  he 
grew  up.  His  ducal  rank  was  preserved  during  his  mi- 
nority, rather  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  his  subjects  than 
by  his  own  power ;  but  as  he  approached  manhood  he  was 
enabled  to  maintain  his  authority;  and  in  a  victory,  obtained 
at  Val  des  Dunes,  between  Caen  and  Argentan  (a.d.  1047), 
he  crushed  his  most  formidable  competitor,  Guido  of  Macon, 
who  was  supported  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Norman 
nobles.  Henry  I.  of  France  was  present  at  this  battle,  with 
an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men,  on  the  side  of  Guillaume. 

By  the  consequences  of  this  victory,  and  of  subsequent 
advantages  which  he  obtained  over  other  assailants,  Geoffrey 
Martel,  count  of  Anjou  (ad  1048),  and  Guillaume,  count 
of  Arques,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Richard  II.  (a.d.  1054), 
the  power  of  Guillaume  was  so  far  consolidated  as  to  lead 
him  to  extend  his  ambitious  views  to  foreign  lands,  and 
especially  to  the  British  Islands. 

When  Ethelred  II.,  king  of  the  AneloSaxons,  died,  his 
wife  amd  children  returned  to  Normandie,  where  the  latter 
grew  u.p,  and  remained  until  one  of  them  was  invited  into 
England,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  the  survivor,  Ed- 
ward the  (Uonfessor,  was  elevated  (a.d.  1042)  by  the  nobles 
and  clergy  of  England,  under  the  influence  of  Grodwin,  to 
the  now  vacant  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Edward  was  in 
manners,  language,  and  affections  a  Norman  rather  than  a 
Saxon;  and  his  reign  of  twenty-three  years  (a.d.  1042- 
1 066)  was  chiefly  occupied  by  a  struggle  between  the  Nor- 
mans, with  whom  the  king  had  surrounded  himself,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  native  party  under  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
sons.  [Harold  II.]  This  predilection  of  Edward  for  his 
Norman  relatives  and  friends  encouraged  the  ambition  of 
Guillaume,  who  visited  England  with  a  large  retinue,  or 
even  armament,  at  the  time  of  the  predominance  of  the 
Norman  party.  *  As  he  journeyed  through  the  land  of  the 
Euglish,'  says  a  modern  writer,  *  the  Duke  of  Normandie 
might  have  believetl  for  a  moment  that  he  was  still  in  his 
own  territories.  The  fleet  which  he  found  at  Dover  was 
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commanded  by  Normans ;  and  at  Canterbury  some  Norman 
soldiers  composed  the  garrison  of  a  fort  built  on  the  di> 
clivity  of  a  hill.  Crowds  of  Normans  came  to  salute  him  in 
the  dress  of  captains  or  prelates.  Edward's  favourites  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  chief  of  their  native  country ; 
and,  to  use  the  language  of  that  day,  thronged  round  their 
natural  lord.  William  appeared  in  England  more  like  a 
king  than  Edward  himself;  and  it  was  not  long  before  his 
ambitious  mind  conceived  the  hope  of  becoming  so  without 
difficulty  at  the  death  of  this  man,  whom  he  found  a  slave 
to  Norman  influence.'  (Thierry,  Conqucte  d'Angleterre,  liv 
iii.)  The  fluctuations  of  the  struggle  between  the  parties 
at  the  English  court  do  not  belong  to  our  present  subject ; 
and  the  events  which  led  to  the  accession  of  Guillaume  to 
the  English  throne  are  described  elsewhere.    [Harold  II.] 

Henri  I.  of  France  had  supported  the  count  of  Arques 
against  Guillaume,  and  he  subsequently  Ta.d.  1058)  attacked 
Normandie,  but  without  success.  A  peace  was  concluded 
next  year,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Henri,  and  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Philippe  I. 
During  the  troubles  of  Anjou,  the  succession  of  whiih  was 
disputed,  and  while  Bretagne  was  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, Guillaume  seized  his  opportunity,  and  wrested  tho 
suzerainty  of  Maine  from  the  rival  counts  of  Anjou.  Ho 
also  carried  on  war  with  the  Bretons,  over  whom  he  gained 
some  advantages  (a.d.  1065)  a  year  before  his  expedition  to 
England.  He  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  England  from  St. 
Vaiery-sur-Somme  on  Michaelmas-day,  a.d.  1066. 

A  revolt  of  the  people  of  Le  Mans,  who  afterwards  sub- 
mitted (A.D.  1068-1070).  is  among  the  indications  of  the 
rising  spirit  and  importance  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns; 
and  led,  though  unsuccessful  in  its  immediate  object,  to 
the  formation  of  municipalities  in  most  parts  of  France. 
Troubles  of  greater  extent  followed.  Guillaume  had,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  England,  during  a  fit  of  illness,  de- 
signated his  eldest  son  Robert  as  his  successor  in  the  duchy, 
and  caused  the  Norman  grandees  to  do  homage  to  him  as 
their  duke ;  but  on  his  recovery,  he  had  not  only  refused  to 
deliver  over  to  Robert  the  government  of  the  duchy,  but 
withheld  from  him  the  county  of  Maine,  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  as  his  wife*s  dowry.  According  to  other 
accounts,  William,  on  setting  out  for  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, had  engaged  to  Philip,  king  of  France,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  consent  to  the  entei-prise,  that  ho  would,  if  suc- 
cessful, resign  his  continental  dominions  to  Robert.  {VArt 
de  verifier  les  Dates.)  These  and  other  wrongs,  real  or 
imagined,  drove  Robert  into  exile,  and  led  him  to  mako 
incursions  into  Normandie,  which  were  repressed  by  Guil- 
laume. In  1087  Guillaume  demanded  of  Philippe  I.  of 
France  the  restitution  of  Le  Vexin  Fran9ais,  which  had  been 
withheld  from  him  by  Henri  I.  Philippe  refused:  war 
ensued,  and  an  accident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it 
led  to  the  death  of  Guillaume,  after  he  had  governed  the 
duchy  of  Normandie  fifty-two  years. 

On  the  death  of  Guillaume,  Robert  became  duke  of 
Normandie,  and  returning  from  exile,  took  possession  of 
his  inheritance.  He  made  a  vain  attempt,  by  means  of  his 
partisans,  to  possess  himself  of  England,  which  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  his  next  brother  Guillaume  le  Roux,  or 
William  Rufus  or  the  Red  (a.d.  1088).  The  misconduct 
of  Robert,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  brothers,  excited 
general  discontent  in  Normandie,  In  the  universal  con- 
fusion, the  people  of  Le  Mans  and  the  county  of  Maine 
again  revolted;  and  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  of  the  party  of 
Guillaume,  introduced  a  body  of  the  troops  of  that  king 
within  their  walls.  The  citizens  and  their  auxiliaries  ^Ycrc 
however  defeated  by  Henri,  count  of  Coutances  and  Av- 
ranches  (afterwards  Henry  I.  of  England),  the  youngest  of 
the  Conqueror's  sous,  who,  on  this  occasion,*  supporled 
Robert  (a.d.  1090).  Guillaume  soon  after  landed  in  Nor- 
mandie ;  and  he  and  Robert  made  up  their  quarrel,  and 
uniting  their  forces,  deprived  Henri  of  his  two  counties  and 
drove  him  into  exile  (a.d.  1091).  They  divided  his  lands 
between  them,  and  Guillaume  returned  home.  The  weak- 
ness of  Robert  encouraged  the  licentious  violence  of  his 
barons,  and  Normandie  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion ;  until  the  duke,  eager  to  engage  in  the  first  crusade, 
pledged  his  dominions  to  his  brother  the  king  of  England 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land  (a.d. 
1096).  Guillaume,  thus  possessor  of  the  duchy,  renewed 
the  contest  with  Philippe  for  the  possession  of  Le  Vexin 
Fran9ais,  and  sought  to  recover  Maine,  but  his  projsQtp 
were  cut  short  by  death  (a.d.  1100)  5 
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The  death  of  William  and  the  ahsence  of  Robert  gave 
opportunity  to  Henri  to  seize  the  throne  of  England ;  but 
his  hands  were  too  full  to  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt 
on  Normandie,  which  quietly  bubmilled  to  the  dominion  of 
Robert  on  his  return  (a.d.  1 1 0 1 )  from  the  crusade.  In  i  1 02, 
at  the  invitation  of  his  partisans,  Robert  landed  m  England 
to  dispute  the  crown  of  that  kingdom ;  but  seeing  little  hope 
of  success,  came  to  an  agreement  with  his  brother,  and  re- 
turned. The  political  necessities  of  Henri  obliged  him  to 
leave  Robert  for  a  time  in  possession  of  Normandie,  which, 
under  his  weak  sway,  was  torn  by  anarchy  and  dissension ; 
but  as  Henri  gained  stability,  he  began  his  encroachments 
on  his  brother,  whom  (a.d.  1106)  he  assailed  with  an  army 
of  Anglo-Normans.  The  discontent  of  Robert's  subjects 
favoured  his  designs :  he  took  Bayeux  after  a  stout  resistance, 
and  burned  it,  and  Caen  surrendered;  but  Falaise  and 
Tinchebray  resisted.  The  two  brothers  engaged  in  con- 
flict under  the  walls  of  the  last-named  town ;  Robert  was 
defeated  and  taken,  and  an  English  army  conquered  Nor- 
mandie, as,  forty  years  before,  a  Norman  army  had  con- 
quered England.  Robert  died,  after  a  long  captivity,  a.d. 
1134.    [Henry  I.] 

Henri  governed  with  vigour  the  country  which  he  had 
unjustly  acquired.  He  put  a  stop  to  internal  warfare,  re- 
sumed or  compelled  the  restoration  of  many  grants  made 
by  his  brother,  restored  to  the  Church  the  possessions  that 
in  a  time  of  discord  had  been  wrested  from  it,  and  regained 
possession  of  all  that  had  belon-ed  to  his  father.  His 
attempts  to  posses*  himself  of  the  person  of  Guillaume,  son 
and  heir  of  Robert,  who  took  refuge  in  France,  led  to 
mutual  jealousy  and  distrust  between  him  and  Louis  VI. 
Le  Gros,  king  of  France.  The  counts  of  Flanders  and 
Anjou  allied  themselves  with  Louis,  and  war  broke  out 
(A.D.  1108),  and  continued  for  two  years.  After  a  short 
cessation  it  broke-out  again  (a.d.  1111),  and  the  discontent 
of  some  Norman  lords  added  to  the  difficulties  of  Henri ; 
but  he  managed  to  draw  the  count  of  Anjou  over  to  his 
side :  the  count  of  Flanders  was  dead,  and  he  forced  Louis 
to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace  (a.d.  1114). 

Guillaume,  the  sonof  Robert,  was  now  of  age;  and  com- 
passion for  his  lot  and  that  of  his  captive  father,  and  dislike 
to  the  stern  government  of  Henri,  had  disposed  the  Norman 
lords  to  revolt.  Louis  and  the  young  count  of  Flanders 
embraced  the  party  of  Guillaume,  and  attacked  Normandie, 
but  without  success  (a.d.  1117).  The  count  of  Anjou  having 
joined  their  party,  they  renewed  their  attack ;  the  Norman 
lords  revolted  (a.d.  1118),  and  Henri  seemed  on  the  point 
of  losing  the  duchy ;  but  a  succession  of  favourable  events 
enabled  him  to  regain  the  superiority,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  Calixtus  XL,  peace  was  restored  (a.d.  1119). 
New  discontents  and  troubles  broke  out  after  the  death  of 
Guillaume,  the  only  legitimate  sonof  Henri,  who  was  drowned 
in  his  passage  from  Normandie  to  England  (a.d.  1 120).  It 
is  likely  that  these  discontents  were  caused  or  augmented 
by  the  fear  that  Normandie  and  England  would  become 
mere  provinces  of  Germany  by  the  marriage  of  Maud,  or 
Mathilde,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henri,  with  the  emperor 
of  Gtermany,  Henri  V.,  which  had  taken  place  a.d.  1114, 
when  the  princess  was  only  ten  years  old.  The  king  of 
England  however  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  daughter 
as  heiress  to  England  and  Normandie,  and  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  the  emperor  (a.d.  1125)  married  her  a.d. 
1129,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of  his  nobles,  and  of 
Maud  herself,  to  the  son  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  Geoffroi 
Plantagenet,  who  succeeded,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father, 
to  the  county  of  Anjou  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  death  of  Guillaume,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  and  claimant 
of  Normandie  (a.d.  1 128),  seemed  to  secure  the  great  object 
of  Henri's  cares,  the  quiet  succession  of  his  daughter.  But 
notwithstanding  this  favourable  event,  his  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  the  quarrels  of  himself  and  his  daughter  with 
Geoffroi  of  Anjou;  and  on  his  death  (aj).  1135),  his  cares 
were  frustrated  by  the  usurpation  of  his  nephew  Etienne, 
or  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne.  Usurpation  led  to  civil 
war,  and  both  England  and  Normandie  suffered  from 
a  long  series  of  hostilities,  and  from  the  consequent  social 
disorganization,  (^offroi  and  his  allies,  with  a  powerful 
army  (a.d.  1136),  entered  the  duchy,  which  was  almost 
defenceless ;  but  the  cruelty  of  his  ravages  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  people,  who  were  disposed  to  rect)gni8e  him ; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  peasantry,  and  a  wound  which  he 
received,  led  to  his  retreat,    Etienne  passed  over  from  £ng- 


land  to  Normandie  (a.d.  1137),  and  did  homage  to  Louis 
VI.  for  that  duchy ;  but  he  too  displeased  his  subjects  and 
returned  to  England,  and  the  duchy  remained  without  a 
master  until  a.d.  1144,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Geoffroi, 
who,  in  his  turn,  did  homage  for  it  to  the  king  of  France, 
now  Louis  VII.,  and  Maud  exercised  a  government  little 
more  than  nominal  until  a.d.  1 151.  when  Geoffroi  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  Anjevin  and  Norman  states  by  hia 
son  Henri,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England. 

Henri  had  indeed  been  invested  with  the  rights  of  hia 
parents  over  Normandie  before  Geoffroi's  death  (a.d.  1 150), 
and  the  rec<)gnition  of  his  investiture  by  the  king  of  France 
had  been  purchased  by  the  cession  of  Le  Vexin  Normand. 
In  a.d.  1152  he  married  Eleonore,  duchess  of  Aquitaine 
from  whom  Louis  VII.  of  France  had  just  been  divorced. 
This  union,  by  uniting  under  one  chieftain  Normandie, 
Anjou,  and  Aquitaine,  rendered  his  power  superior  to  that 
of  the  king  of  France :  he  managed  to  break  up  a  hostile 
league  formed  against  him,  restored  to  his  domain  many 
fiefs  which  his  fether  had  aUenated,  repressed  a  rebellion  of 
the  barons  of  Aquitaine,  and,  in  1154,  raised  his  greatness 
to  its  acm6  by  his  succession,  on  the  death  of  Etienne,  or 
Stephen,  to  the  crown  of  England.  His  right  to  Anjou  was 
disputed  by  his  younger  brother  Geoffroi,  on  the  ground 
that  his  father  had  bequeathed  it  to  him.  This  was  true, 
and  Henri  had  sworn  to  execute  his  father's  will ;  but  the 
pope  absolved  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath:  the 
king  of*  France,  who  had  undertaken  Greoffroi's  cause,  was 
won  over  by  his  address ;  and  the  defrauded  prince  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  lands  unfortified  and  a 
pension  from  his  brother  (a.d.  1156). 

The  talent  and  ambition  of  Henri,  his  extensive  plans  of 
aggrandisement,  his  struggles  with  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
and  his  memorable  contest  with  Becket,  are  recorded  in 
another  place.  [Henry  II.]  The  history  of  Normandie  is 
involved  in  that  of  the  sovereign.  In  1168  Henri  invested 
his  eldest  son  (also  called  Henri)  with  the  duchy,  but  did 
not  admit  him  to  the  administration  of  the  government; 
and  this  constituted  one  of  the  grievances  alleged  by  the 
young  prince  to  justify  his  subsequent  rebellion.  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  who  supported  him,  besieged  Rouen,  which,  by 
a  gross  breach  of  faith,  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  (  a.d. 
1174).  The  arrival  of  Henri  with  a  strong  body  of  Bia- 
ban9ons,  or  mercenaries  (whose  employment  was  gradually 
preparing  the  downfal  of  the  feudal  system),  compelled  bim 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  peace  was  soon  after  restored.  Henri 
died  in  1189,  worn  out  and  broken-hearted  by  the  ingra- 
titude and  perpetual  rebellions  of  his  children.  His  eldest 
and  third  sons,  Henri  and  Geoffroi,  had  preceded  him  to 
the  tomb. 

Richard  CoBur-de-Lion  or  the  Lion-hearted  succeede^l  bts 
father  in  Normandie  as  well  as  in  England.  He  had,  before 
his  father's  death,  and  while  in  rebellion  against  him,  done 
homage  to  PhiUppe  U.  Auguste,  king  of  France,  for  the 
duchy  and  all  the  other  fiefs  possessed  by  his  fiither  in 
France.  He  was  crowned  as  duke  of  Normandie  after  his  fa- 
ther's death  and  before  his  own  depart  ure  on  the  third  crusade. 
[Richard  I.]  During  his  captivity  in  Germany  the  duchy 
was  attacked  by  the  king  of  France,  who  took  several  towns, 
but  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Rouen  (a.d.  1 193).  The  trea- 
chery of  Prince  Jean  or  John,  Richard's  brother,  afforded  him 
a  fair  prospect  of  wresting  the  duc'hy  from  its  rightful  owner  ; 
but  the  release  of  Richard  and  the  double  treachery  of  Jean 
frustrated  his  plans,  and  a  p^ly  yet  destructive  war  fol- 
lowed, which,  though  interrupted  by  a  short  peace  between 
the  two  kings,  and  by  some  subsequent  temporary  suspen- 
sions of  aims,  continued  till  the  death  of  Richard  (adw 
1 199),  an  event  which  happened  in  the  course  of  an  obscure 
struggle,  but  which  led  to  consequences  of  the  most  import- 
ant character,  especially  to  Normandie. 

The  duchy  of  Normandie  was  now  fast  approaching  the 
term  of  its  existence.  The  conquests  and  other  acquisitions 
made  by  its  rulers  had  in  reality  impoverished  and  weakened 
it  The  energies  of  William  the  (jonqueror  were,  after  his 
invasion  of  England,  directed  to  the  confirmation  of  his 
successful  dominion  over  that  kingdom.  The  weak  and 
unsteady  rule  of  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  prevented  a  separa* 
tion  which  might  have  protracted  the  power  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  duchy,  and  threw  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  Henri  I.,  who  entertained  a  jealousy  of  the  native  Nor 
mans,  and  limited  his  favour  and  confidence  to  Ang)o-Nor- 
man  and  Breton  chieftains.  The  extension  of  the  domains 
of  Henri  IL  diviaed  his  attention,  and  provoked  genera« 
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Jealousy  of  his  ambition  and  power ;  and  Richard  bad  wasted 
lis  strength  in  the  crusades,  and  in  a  petty  warfare  with  the 
king  of  France.  But  the  energy  which  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  these  AnglorNorman  princes  protracted  the  down^l 
of  a  power  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  independence  of 
the  rest  of  France,  and  which  downfal  immediately  followed 
the  acquisition  of  the  soyereigrity  by  a  weak  hand. 

The  dominions  of  Richard  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jean, 
or  John,  his  youngest  brother ;  but  his  claim  was  disputed 
by  Artur,  or  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne.  son  of  Geoffroi,  the 
third  son  of  Henry  II.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Artur*s  claim ;  but  his  tender  years  prevented  his 
availing  himself  of  it;  and  Jean,  who  showed  more  vigour 
and  address  in  his  usurpation  than  at  any  other  period  of  his 
life,  established  his  power  with  little  difficulty  (a.d.  1199). 
Philippe  however  embraced  the  cause  of  Artur,  and  though 
he  abandoned  it  for  awhile  in  a  treaty  with  Jean  (a.d. 
1200),  took  it  up  again  in  a  subsequent  quarrel  which  he 
had  with  that  prince.  The  capture  of  Artur  (a.d.  1202), 
and  his  subsequent  assassination  by  Jean  at  Rouen  (ajd. 
1203),  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  The  crime  however  cost 
Jean  his  duchy;  general  indignation  was  excited  by  it: 
Philippe  overran  the  duchy  and  took  the  strongest  fortresses, 
not  indeed  without  a  brave  resistance.  Jean  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  subjects,  abandoned  by  their  prince,  hastened 
to  submit  to  the  invader.  Rouen  was  the  last  town  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  Normandie  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  king.  Philippe  accused  Jean  before,  the  peers 
of  France  of  the  murder  of  Artur ;  and  though  such  a 
tribunal  had  no  cognizance  of  other  crimes  than  those  com- 
mitted by  a  vassal  against  his  suzerain,  procured  a  sentence 
of  forfeiture  against  him,  by  virtue  of  which  the  duchy 
was  ever  after  united  to  the  crown  of  Fmnce,  though  the 
legal  act  reuniting  it  in  perpetuity  to  that  crown  was  not 
executed  till  the  reign  of  Jean  U.  of  France  (a.d.  1361). 

In  the  wars  of  the  English,  under  Henry  V.  and  VI., 
Normandie  came  again  into  their  hands,  and  was  almost  the 
last  portion  of  France  which  they  retained.  They  no  longer 
however  held  it  as  a  feudal  duchy,  but  as  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  France  to  which  they  laid  claim.  The  leading 
events  which  occurred  in  the  duchy  during  that  period  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  [Arc,  Jeanxb,  D*;  Bedford,  John 
Duke  of  ;  Charles  VII.  (of  France) ;  Henry  V. ;  Henry 
VI.  (of  England).] 

(Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Franpais;  Thierry,  Conqucte 
(TAngleterre  par  les  Normands ;  VArt  de  verifier  lea 
Dates,  &c.) 

NORRKOPING,  a  town  in  Sweden,  situated  in  58**  36' 
N.  lat.  and  1 6°  28'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Motala,  which  fells  into  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  called 
the  Bravicken,  a  short  distance  below  the  town.  This  inlet 
is  about  22  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  between 
half  a  mile  and  two  miles,  and  has  depth  enough  for  middle- 
sized  vessels,  which  may  sail  up  to  the  town.  Norrkoping 
is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
generally  straight,  though  the  town  stands  on  undulating 
ground ;  the  houses,  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone,  are 
only  t^'o  stories  high,  but  have  a  neat  appearance.  Among 
the  public  buildings  none  are  distinguished  for  architectural 
merit  except  the  town-hall.  The  manufactures  are  nume- 
rous, though  commonly  on  a  small  scale.  The  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  woollen  cloth  (of  which  in  1831  not  less 
than  342,922  ells  were  made),  in  brass,  which  occupies  more 
than  three  hundred  persons,  in  snuff,  and  paper.  Several 
vessels  are  annually  built.  The  manufactured  goods  supply 
the  most  important  articles  for  exportation,  but  they  go 
only  to  the  other  towns  of  Sweden,  especially  to  Stockholm. 
Iron  is  also  an  important  article  of  export,  as  all  the  iron 
worked  in  Eastern  Gotaland  is  exported  from  this  town. 
Most  of  the  grain  grown  in  the  plain  of  Linkoping  is  also 
shipped  at  this  harbour.  The  town  had,  in  1831,  62  vessels 
at  sea,  carrying  3958  tons.  The  population  did  not  much 
exceed  10,000  in  1833.  It  has  several  good  institutions  for 
education,  a  grammar-school,  three  free-schools  for  the  lower 
classes  and  two  for  orphans.  The  Jews  are  permitted  to 
settle  in  this  town,  and  have  a  synau:ogue.  Norrkoping  is 
situated  in  the  district  (liin)  of  Linkoping. 

(ForselVs  Siatistik  von  Schtceden  ;  Schubert's  Reise 
durch  das  siidliche  und  ostliche  Schtceden,) 

NORRLAND.    [Sweden.] 

NORROY.    [Heraldry.] 

NORRSKA  FIELLEN  (the  Norwegian  Range),  a  term 
lately  introduced  into  geography  to  indiiwte  the  mountain- 


mass  which  occupies  with  its  branches  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  This  name  is  more  properly 
applied  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  range,  which 
is  sometimes  also  cjilled  the  Dovre  Field,  though  this 
name  properly  belongs  to  the  most  northern  portion  of  the 
Norrska  Fiellen.  The  northern  portion  of  the  range  lA 
called  Kiolen.  The  boundary-line  between  the  Norrska 
Fiellen  and  the  Kiolen  lies  between  63**  30' and  64®  N.  lat, 
east  of  the  Vardals  Fiord,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  bay  of 
Trondhiem,  where  the  range  is  less  than  1 2  miles  across., 
and  presents  one  of  the  most  convenient  roads  for  pasiH 
ing  it. 

The  range  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  begins 
on  the  south  with  Lindesnaes  (or  Dme-cape),  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  Norway  (south  of  58**  N.  lat.),  and 
extends  to  Cape  Nordkyn  (71**  N.  lat.)  and  the  Varanger 
Fiord,  over  a  space  exceeding  1000  miles  in  length.  The 
Norrska  Fiellen  is  only  about  360  miles  in  length,  but  it 
considerably  exceeds  the  Kiolen  range  in  width  and  in 
elevation. 

The  Norrska  Fiellen  occupies  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  southern  part  of  Norway.  Its  elevated  rocky  masses 
approach  close  to  the  southern  and  western  shores :  on  the 
east  its  boundary  is  determined  by  a  line  beginning  on  the 
south  on  the  shores  of  the  Skagerrack  at  the  Langesunds 
Fiord  (9**  40'  E.  long.),  and  thence  drawn  to  the  town  of 
Trondhiem,  though  some  of  its  lower  offsets  advance  const* 
derably  to  the  east  of  that  line.  In  the  whole  country  west 
of  this  line  there  is  no  low  level,  except  in  the  narrow  val- 
leys ;  but  on  the  summits  of  the  rocky  masses  there  are  ex- 
tensive plains. 

In  the  most  southern  districts,  south  of  SO**  N.  lat,  or  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Lyse  Fiord  to  Langesunds  Fiord,  the 
mountain-masses  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation.  They 
rise  from  the  sea  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  300 
or  400  feet;  but  at  the  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  tho 
coast  they  hardly  exceed  1000  feet  in  elevation.  Farther 
north  they  rise  still  higher  in  the  Heck  Field  and  in  the 
Bygle  Field,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  latter  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains 
begins  to  extend  in  plains.  South  of  it  they  are  broken  into 
narrow  ridges  running  north  and  south,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  deep  narrow  valleys.  These  valleys,  though 
they  contain  only  a  small  portion  of  low  and  level  land  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes,  are  fertile,  and  being  sheltered 
against  the  western  and  northern  winds,  have  a  more  tem- 
perate climate  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  under  the 
same  parallel.  The  declivities  of  the  ranges,  nearly  to  their 
summits,  are  covered  with  forests  where  they  are  not  very 
steep,  which  contain  large  pines,  bin^hes,  and  beeches.  The 
coast  is  much  broken,  but  none  of  the  numerous  inlets  ad- 
vance more  than  5  miles  within  the  mountain-masses,  and 
most  of  them  not  half  that  distance. 

Bygle  Field  and  the  mountains  south  of  it  are  only  the 
southern  slope  of  the  whole  mass.  North  of  69**  N.  lat.  it 
attains,  in  the  Yokle  Field,  an  elevation  of  about  4500  feet, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  general  height  of  the 
Norrska  Fiellen  as  far  as  the  Dovre  Field,  whose  branches 
extend  to  63^  N.  lat.  The  highest  part  of  the  rocky  masses 
is  towards  the  western  shores.  These  shores  are  cut  up  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  by  numerous  inlets,  which  are 

Jenerally  only  a  few  miles  wide,  but  penetrate  to  a  great 
istance  inland,  some  of  them  70  and  80  miles,  between 
the  huge  mountain-masses  that  enclose  them.  Along  the 
open  sea  and  close  to  the  water's  edge  the  mountains  are  on 
an  average  between  600  and  1000  feet  high,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  rise  as  they  proceed  eastward;  so  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  10  or  1 5  miles  they  attain  the  general  level  of  about 
4500  feet,  which  they  preserve  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
They  form  indeed  an  elevated  plain  of  uneven  surface,  on 
which  are  scattered  bold  peaks,  rugged  precipices,  and  ex- 
tensive lakes.  The  general  elevation  of  the  plain  does  not 
rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  in  60"  N. 
lat.,  in  this  country,  is  said  to  occur  at  an  absolute  height  of 
6600  feet,  and  in  62°  N.  lat  at  51 00  feet ;  but  it  rises  consider- 
ably above  the  hne  of  trees,  which  cease  to  grow,  even  in  a 
stunted  state,  below  the  height  of  4000  feet  The  surface 
of  the  plain  consists  either  of  barren  naked  rocks,  or  is  co- 
vered with  extensive  morasses.  In  some  places  there  are 
tracts  on  which  heath  and  lichens  are  thinly  scattered. 
These  tracts  are  inhabited  by  the  rein-deer  and  lemmine. 
Here  and  there  a  few  depressions  occur  in  the  plain,  which 
in  summer  are  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  grass,  and 
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are  pastured  for  aoout  two  months;  but  they  are  from  50  to 
60  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  village.     Along  the  west- 
ern shores,  owing  to  their  steepness  and  the  western  gales  to 
which  the  dedivitics  are  exposed,  the  mountains  are  quite 
bare.     But  along  the  shores  of  the  inlets,  or  fiords,  there 
are  level  tracts  of  moderate  extent,  which  are  partly  covered 
with  tall  pines,  and  are  partly  cultivated.    The  clear  blue 
water  of  these  inlets,  the  high  mountains  rising  from  their 
shores  with  a  steep  ascent,  varied  by  the  fprests  and  culti- 
vated spots,  give  to  the  whole  a  degree  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity which  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  country  on  the 
Mobe.     The   scanty  and  scattered  population   find   their 
subsistence  mainly  in  the  deep  sea,  which  contains  fish  in 
abundance.    The  beauty  of  these  inlets  is  sometimes  much 
increased  by  the  falls  of  water  from  the  high  rocks  which 
surround  them.    Some  of  these  falls  pour  down  perpendicu- 
larly from  a  great  height,  as  the  Feigum  Foss  (or  Fall),  7^0 
feet,  the  Sevle  Foss,  1000  feet,  and  the  Keel  Foss,  2000  feet. 
These  three  cataracts  occur  on   the  shores  of  the  Sbgne 
Fiord.    On  the  Hardanger  Fiord  are  the  Skyttie  Foss,  900 
feet  high,  and  the  Boring  Foss,  likewise  900  feet  high.  The 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  may  be  considered 
to  commence  about  100  miles  from  the  western  coast,  near 
8°  E.  long.    This  slope  is  much  less  rapid  than  the  western, 
occupying  about  aO  miles  in  width,  and  descending  in  this 
space  about  4500  feet.    Its  surface  is  exceedingly  broken, 
consisting  of  precipitous  ridges,  which  have  flat  and  some- 
times extensive  plains  at  their  tops,  and  of  deep  narrow 
valleys.    Though  a  few  of  the  ridges,  as  the  Hailing  Skar- 
ven  (5436  feet),  the  Gousta  Field  (5522  feet),  rise  above  the 
line  of  trees,  the  valleys  and  a  large  portion  of  the  declivities 
of  the  lower  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive  woods, 
and  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  timber  exported  from 
Norway  comes  from  this  region.     But  the  valleys  are  gene- 
rally too  high  for  cultivation,  though  they  supply  good  pas- 
turage.    Many  of  the  valleys  are  occupied  by  deep  and 
extensive  lakes,  especially  near  the  beginning  of  the  descent. 
Several  of  these  lakes  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  situated  at 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  Sogne  Fiord,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Hurungerne.  Its  surface  is  covered  witb  snow 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  Tlie  Skagslols  Tind,  which  is 
7647  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  summit  of  this 
pioun tain-mass  which  has  been  measured.  Contiguous  to 
the  Hurungerne,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Sogne  Field, 
which  is  somewhat  lower ;  but  west  of  the  Sogne  Field  lie  the 
Justedals,  or  Snee  Briien,  an  immense  sheet  of  perpetual 
snow  and  ice,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than  600  square 
miles.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  mass  of  ice  in  Europe,  as 
the  large  anow-fields  which  surround  the  Finster  Aarhorn 
and  the  Jungfrau  do  not  occupy  more  than  200  square 
miles.  The  elevation  of  the  Snee  Braen  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  lower  parts  do  not  descend  below 
6000  feet,  and  that  the  more  elevated  portions  attain  7000 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  sides  of  this  mass  descend 
claci«i"s,  which  terminate  in  several  lakes  at  their  base. 
The  Folge  Fonden  is  another  remarkable  and  elevated 
mountain-mass;  it  is  situated  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Hardanger  Fiord,  and  partly  occupies  the  peninsula  formed 
by  this  long  frith  and  one  of  its  branches,  the  Sor  Fiord. 
The  masses  of  ice  covering  its  summit  extend  25  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  10  miles  in  average  width,  so  that 
they  occupy  a  surface  of  250  square  miles.  Its  elevation  is 
stated  at  5427  feet,  but  as  glaciers  descend  from  the  sides  to 
a  height  of  only  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  summit 
must  rise  above  the  snow-line,  as  no  glaciers  can  descend 
from  a  mountain  which  is  not  always  covered  with  snow. 
Its  elevation  consequently  must  be  greater,  or  the  snow-line 
in  eo''  N.  lat.  must  occur  at  a  lower  elevation  than  5600  feet. 
We  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  case.  From  this  glacier  ice 
is  brought  to  London  when  there  has  been  no  frost  in  Eng- 
land during  the  winter. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  the 
Davre  Field,  in  the  southern  and  highest  part  of  which  is 
the  Snee-hiitten  (snow-hat),  which  rises  to  7489  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  mountain  plain 
on  which  it  stands.  The  northern  and  lower  parts  of  the 
Dovre  Field  approach  the  entrance  of  iheTiondhiem  Fiord 
or  Buy  of  Trondhiem. 

The  mountain  plains  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  terminate 
with  the  Dovre  Field.  East  of  lO'^E.  long,  the  rocky  masses 
do  not  extend  in  plains,  nor  do  they  coublitute  a  continuous 


range;  still  the  country  between  61^30'  and  63**  N.  bt 
and  between  10°  and  1 1**  30'  E.  long,  is  a  mountain  region, 
its  surface  being  in  general  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  fliere  being  only  a  few  valleys  which  sink 
below  that  elevation.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  broken, 
and  presents  a  continuous  succession  of  ascents  and  descents. 
Neither  the  mountains  nor  the  intervening  valleys  occupy 
a  lai-ge  space ;  mountains  generally  extend  from  north  to 
south,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  system,  but  they  rarely 
continue  for  a  few  miles  without  being  broken  by  deep  de- 
pressions. Still  more  rarely  do  their  summits  present  a 
level  surface.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  only  ravines,  which 
however  widen  towards  the  border  of  the  mountairi-regioii 
so  as  to  become  narrow  valleys,  and  to  admit  cultivation, 
which  even  extends  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  to 
some  elevation.  The  whole  region  is  wooded,  though  iho 
timber-trees  are  not  so  large  as  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  mountain-plains.  Several  of  the  mountains  rise  above 
the  line  of  trees,  but  only  a  few  attain  the  snyw-line.  The 
Tron  Fiellet  (near  62°  N.  lat.)  is  5593  feet,  and  the  Syl- 
fiellen  (near  63"  N.  lat.)  is  5747  feet  high. 

The  scanty  population  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Norrska  Fiellen,  and  the  great  facilities  for  communication 
by  sea,  account  for  the  small  number  of  roads  which  tra- 
verse this  extensive  mountain  region.    Only  two  roads  are 
fit  for  carriages;  one  of  these  roads  connects  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Norway,  Christiania  and  Bergen.    It  runs 
from  Christiania  northward,  skirting  the  eastern  shores  of 
an  extensive  lake,  the  Rands  Fiord,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  which  it  turns  west,  and  begins  to  ascend  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  mountain  mass.    It  passes  over  the  table- 
land in  a  depression  lying  near  6r  N.  lat.,  between  the 
Hurungerne  on  the  north  and  Mount  Sule  Tind  on  the 
south.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  does  not  much  exceed 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  elevation  it  descends  in 
a  narrow  valley  between  high  mountains  to  the  Sb^e  Fiord, 
and  then  traverses  a  hilly  and  broken  tract  till  it  reaches 
the  Slidra  Oester  F'iord  and  Bergen.    The  second  road  leads 
from  Christiania  to  Trondhiem.    It  runs  from  Christiania 
north-north-east  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Miosen  ;  then  alon^  the  eastern  shore  of  that  lake  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lougen,  which  falls  into  the  lake.     After 
ascending  the  valley  of  this  river  nearly  to  its  northern 
extremity  in  a  north-north-western  direction.it  ascends  tlie 
Dovre  Field  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  passing  near  tlie 
base  of  the  Snee-hatten,  where  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
more  than  4500  feet.    As  snow-storms  are  very  frequent 
even  in  summer  in  this  elevated  region,  and  travellers  are 
exposed  to  great  danger  during  these  storms  in  an  uninha- 
bited region,   four  fieldrstuer,  or  houses  of  refuge,   have 
been  erected  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century ;  they  occur 
in  a  space  of  ahout  ten  miles.    The  road  then  descends  in 
a  northern  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Driv  Elf,  passes 
through  a  depression  in  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Orkel  Elf,  and  through  another  depression  into  that  of  iho 
Guul  Elf,  which  it  follows  to  the  vicinity  of  Trondhiem.    A 
carriage -road  leads  from  Trondhiem  to  Roraas,  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  copper-mines  of  the  last-mentioned  place  is 
brought  to  the  port  to  be  shipped.    This  road  follows  the 
road  to  Christiania  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Guul 
Elf,  and  then  runs  along  this  river  to  its  source,  where  it 
crosses  a  mountain-side,  probably  more  than  3000  feet  about 
the  sea,  west  of  the  lakt  of  Oresund,  whence  it  descen«ls 
to  Roraas,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  2600  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  most  frequented  road,  as  it  appears,  is  that  which  lies 
in  the  deep  depression  of  the  mountains  between  63**  45'  and 
64'  N.  lat.,  which  divides  the  Norrska  Fiellen  from  the  Ku>- 
len,  and  by  which  the  western  districts  of  Swedish  Norrland 
bring  their  produce  to  the  harbour  of  Trondhiem,  in  pre- 
ference to  taking  it  to  the  harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  Boihuia. 
It  runs  from  the  town  of  Oresund  in  Oresuuds  Lan  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Stbrsjon,  and  aftei  passing 
along  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Areskutan,  which  is  4775 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  traverses  the  boundary-line 
between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  its  highest  level  occurs 
west  of  Stalstugan,  where  it  is  little  more  2000  feet  high. 
Hence  it  descends  in  the  valley  of  the  Suul  Elf  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Trondhiem  Fiord,  along  tlie  shores  of  which 
it  continues  to  the  town  of  that  name. 

North  of  the  depression  in  which  this  road  lies  begin  the 

Kiolen  mountains,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
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tinuous  fange,  which  in  general  occupies  a  space  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  width.  Between  64'*  ami  68''  N.  lat.  the  range 
extends  in  a  north-north-east  direction,  but  farther  north 
it  runs  north-east,  and  towards  its  northern  extremity,  north 
of  69*  30'  N.  lat.,  east-north-east.  Between  64°  and  6$"^  N. 
lat.  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  mountain  mass  lies  within 
the  territories  of  Norway,  but  farther  north,  up  to  69"  N. 
lat.,  it  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  watershed  constituting  the  boundary-line  between  these 
countries.  Farther  north  the  Kiijlen  mountains  belong  to 
Norway,  except  a  small  tract  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Muonio  river,  whifh  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia. 

South  of  66**  N.  lat.  the  highest  part  of  the  range  is  in 
the  middle.  It  does  not  generally  rise  to  a  great  elevation, 
though  always  above  the  line  of  trees;  a  few  isolated  sum- 
mits are  always  or  nearly  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
declivity  towards  the  east  is  not  very  steep,  descending,  in  a 
distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  about  2000  feet  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  is  about  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  lower  offsets  of  the  range  extend  how- 
ever farther  eastward  to  a  distance  of  about  20  miles ;  they 
are  commonly  below  the  line  of  trees,  and  the  valleys  em- 
bosomed by  them  are  often  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide, 
and  generally  covered  with  woods.  The  western  decli- 
vity is  exceedingly  steep  and  broken.  It  descends,  in  a 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  from  an  elevation  of  about  4000 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rugged  and  precipitous  masses 
of  rock  enclose  long  and  wide  valleys ;  the  rocks  are  usually 
bare,  or  covered  with  heath  and  lichens,  and  sometimes  with 
brushwood,  but  the  valleys  contain  forests  of  fine  timber- 
trees,  especially  that  of  the  Namsenelf.  The  elevated  rocky 
masses  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  which  consist 
of  a  succession  of  deep  inlets  and  projecting  headlands. 
The  Folden  Fiord  penetrates  seventy  miles  into  the  rocky 
masses. 

North  of  66°  N.  lat.  the  high  mountain-masses  rise  to  a 
greater  elevation,  and  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  Nu- 
merous summits  lie  along  the  watershed,  which  are  always 
covered  with  snow.  The  highest  of  these  snow-capped 
summits  is  the  Sulitelma,  near  67°  N.  lat.,  which  is  6155 
fcL'C  above  the  sea.  Here  also  the  eastern  declivity  is  ribt 
steep,  but  exactly  resembles  the  descent  farther  south; 
towards  the  west  however  the  high  mountain-masses  pre- 
serve a  great  elevation  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea.  Cape 
Kunnon,  near  67°  N.  lat.,  consists  of  rocks  which  rise  in 
perpendicular  precipices  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles  inland  they  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  4000  feet.  The  whole  rock  is  covered  with  perpe- 
tual snow,  the  glaciers  extending  on  the  south  side  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea.  This  shows  that  the  snow-mass  by 
which  this  glacier  is  fed  must  be  very  extensive.  No  gla- 
cier occurs  on  the  Norrska  Fiellen  and  Kiolen  mountains 
between  the  Justedals  Briien  and  Cape  Kunnen.  Other 
parts  of  the  coast  are  less  elevated,  but  m  several  places  the 
mountains  near  the  coast  rise  to  3000  feet. 

The  islands,  which  are  numerous  along  the  coast,  must 
be  considered  as  portions  of  the  range,  and  the  mountains  of 
which  they  consist  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The  island  of 
Alsteti,  wliich  is  of  moderate  extent,  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicuIaTly  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  seven  pointed  peaks  with 
which  it  terminates  ascend  far  beyond  the  region  of 
snow,  rising  to  more  than  4500  feet,  whilst  the  snow-line 
hiirdly  exceeds  4000  feet.  The  mountains  on  the  island  of 
Diinnoe  are  above  3000  feet  high.  The  valleys,  which  are 
enclosed  between  the  high  masses  of  the  continent,  are  deep 
and  rather  narrow;  though  in  general  well  wooded, they  do 
not  contain  timber-trees,  and  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, except  in  a  few  places. 

The  Sulitelma  is  the  highest  mountain  m  Europe  north 
of  the  Polar  circle.  It  has  been  examined  by  Wahlenberg, 
a  Swede,  who  found  that  the  snow-lino  on  the  Swedish  side 
occurs  at  about  3800  feet,  but  on  the  western  declivity  it 
descends  nearly  1000  feet  lower.  The  vcs^etation  6u  the 
two  sides  therefore  differs  considerably.  In  Sweden  the 
fir-trees  ascend  the  declivity  of  the  Sulitelma  to  about  1200 
feet,  tho  pines  to  1400  feet,  and  the  birch  to  2100  feet 
A  mountain  on  which  the  birch  does  not  grow  is  called 
Jiell.  Above  2100  feet  only  bushes  are  found,  especially 
birches,  and  two  kinds  of  willow,  Saiix  slauca  ana  Salix 
hasfaia^  but  they  disappear  at  about  2800  teet.  The  mosses 
on  which  the  rein-deer  feed  extend  to  800  feet  below  the 
snow-line,  and  to  this  height  the  Laplanders  advance  with 
their  herds  in  summer.     JRanunculus  nivalis  and  similar 


plants  are  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  bare  lock,  projcctmg 
out  of  the  snow-masses  500  feet  above  the  snow-hne,  and 
Lichenes  umbilicati  even  1500  feet  higher  in  similar  situa- 
tions. Higher  up  all  vegetation  disappcai-s,  and  no  animal 
or  bird  is  met  with,  except  the  Emberiza  nivalis. 

North  of  68°  N.  lat  the  mountains  along  the  watershed  of 
the  rivers,  which  flow  respectively  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  into  the  Atlantic,  sink  to  a  much  lower  level,  none  of  their 
summits  attaining  the  snow-line.  The  highest  portion  of  the 
range  lies  along  the  West  Fiorden,  or  the  long  strait  which 
divides  the  Lofoden  Islands  from  the  continent,  and  on  these 
islands  themselves.  In  these  parts  numerous  mountain- 
masses  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Faxfield,  an  isolated 
mass  (near  69°  N.  lat),  rises  to  4260  feet;  the  mountains 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Lyngen  Fiord  rise  almost  per 
pendicularly  above  the  region  of  snow  to  upwards  of  4000 
feet,  and  the  glaciers  descend  to  about  one-fourth  of  this 
height.  At  70°  N.  lat  is  the  YiJkle  Field,  between  Qua 
nanger  Fiord  and  Alton  Fiord,  which  rises  to  3700  feet  and 
is  covered  with  extensive  snow-masses.  It  is  the  most 
northern  snow-mountain  of  the  Kiolen  on  the  continent 
In  these  parts  all  the  mountain- masses  are  isolated,  being 
separated  from  one  another  by  deep  valleys  with  steep 
sides,  exactly  resembling  the  deep  sounds  between  tho 
islands  lying  along  the  shores.  The  mountains  on  the  Lo- 
foden  Islands  are  hardly  inferior  in  height.  Snow-capped 
summits  occur  in  East  and  West  Vaage,  and  they  riso  in 
Hindoo  and  some  smaller  islands  to  3200  feet  above  the 
sea.  Farther  north  they  are  less  elevated,  but  the  last 
snow-mountains  occur  on  the  island  of  Sciland,  where  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Yokle  Fielcl, 
which  stands  opposite  the  island,  on  the  continent  Tho 
islands  farther  north  up  to  Mageroe,  which  contains  North 
Cape,  are  far  less  elevated.  This  is  the  most  dreary  part  of 
the  Kiolen  range.  Tho  rocks  are  naked  and  the  valleys 
narrow.  They  contain  little  wood,  and  that  of  a  small  size. 
In  a  few  places  at  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  friths  some 
few  spots  occur,  where  potatoes  are  cultivated.  The  sea 
supplies  the  scanty  population  with  subsistence. 

TheYbkle  Field  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered 
as  the  termination  of  the  high  range.  Rocky  masses  of 
considerable  elevation  separate  indeed  the  great  bays,  called 
Alton  Fiord,  Porsanger  Fiord,  Laxe  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord,  and 
Waranger  Fiord,  but  they  decrease  in  elevation  as  they  pro- 
ceed farther  east  The  highest  portion  of  these  rocky  masses 
occurs  at  the  extremity  of  the  headlands,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Icy  Sea,  but  as  they  advance  south  they  gradually  de- 
crease in  height  until  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  fiords 
they  unite  in  a  table-land  with  an  undulating  surface,  in- 
tersected by  low  long-backed  hills  of  gentle  ascent  This 
table-land  descends  giadually  and  continually  towards  tho 
northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and  it  con- 
tains the  last  elevated  summits  of  the  Kiolen  Mountains. 
The  Vorio  Duder,  south  of  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Por- 
sanger Fiord,  probably  attains  nearly  3620  feet,  and  Mount 
Rastekaise,  south  of  the  Laxe  Fiord,  3200  feet  Between 
the  Tana  Elf  and  the  lake  of  Enara  is  Mount  Peldoive,  an 
isolated  height,  rising  to  2130  feet  but  not  above  the  region 
of  the  birch.  Farther  cast  every  trace  of  mountains  disap- 
pears. This  region  is  somewhat  more  favoured  by  nature 
than  that  south  of  Yokle  Field.  It  is  true  that  the  Por- 
sanger Fiord  and  the  bays  east  of  it,  being  open  to  tho 
northern  and  eastern  gales,  do  not  admit  any  kind  of  culti- 
vation :  but  on  the  Alton  Fiord,  which  is  sheltered  against 
these  winds  by  the  elevated  islands  lying  before  its  entrance, 
barley  and  potatoes  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  the  birch 
trees  attain  a  considerable  size,  though  this  place  is  in  71° 
N.  lat  It  is  the  most  northern  place  on  the  globe  in  whicn 
grain  is  grown. 

The  Scandinavian  range  consists  mostly  of  primitive  and 
transition  rocks :  secondary  rocks  occur  very  rarely.  Gneiss 
constitutes  by  far  the  most  prevalent*  component  of  this 
range.  Granite  is  not  frequent ;  it  appears,  like  the  other 
primitive  rocks,  in  some  degree  subordinate  to  gneiss.  The 
transition  formation  is  mostly  composed  of  grauwacke,  alum- 
slate,  clay-slate,  and  limestone,  but  it  also  contains  sand- 
stone ana  other  rocks.  This  range  is  rich  in  me(als.  Iron 
occurs  in  immense  layers  on  the  eastern  declivity  near  its  ex- 
tremities, in  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Christiansand,  on 
the  south,  and,  in  Sweden,  in  Lulea  Lappmark,  on  the  north ; 
in  the  latter,  near  the  church  of  Gcllivara,  there  are  moun- 
tains many  hundred  feet  high,  consisting  entirely  of  iron- 
ore.    But  the  rich  iron-mines  o^S}^'g^?f\)^i^^3>(j^(^^  l^(Jf 
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range ;  they  are  situated  in  the  lower  country  which  ex- 
tends south-east  of  it.  Silver  occurs  at  Kongsherg  and 
larlsberg  in  Norway,  and  at  the  Nasafiell  in  ritea  Lapp- 
mark  ;  but  it  is  worked  only  in  the  first-mentioned  place. 
Copper  is  found  in  the  Dovre  Field,  at  Roraas,  Medal,  and 
Selby ;  the  mines  of  Roraas  are  productive.  Lead  is  also 
found  in  the  southern  district  of  Norway,  and  at  the  Nasa- 
fiell. Cobalt  occurs  in  several  places  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Norrska  Fiellen ;  zinc,  marble,  and  slate  also 
abound  in  several  places. 

(Von  Buch's  Travels  throtigh  Norway  and  Lapland; 
Elliot's  Letters  from  the  North  of  Europe ;  Everest's 
Journey  through  Norway,  Lapland,  and  part  qf  Sweden  ; 
Wahlenber^'s  Reise  auf  den  Sulitelma ;  Schubert's  Reise 
xxurch  das  sudliche  und  ostliche  Schweden ;  Barrow's  Visit 
to  Iceland. 
NORRTELGE.  [Sweden.] 
NORTE.  RIO  DEL.  [Mexican  States.] 
NORTH  AMERICA.  [America.  North.] 
NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS.  When  the  Euro- 
peans began  to  visit  the  coast  of  North  America,  they  found 
that  continent  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  nations  which 
had  made  little  progress  in  civilization,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood in  Europe,  and  were  therefore  called  savages.  To 
judge  from  the  structure  of  their  body,  they  all  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  same  race.  But  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  in  the  most  northern  regions  there  were  tribes  which 
differed  considerably  from  the  rest  in  their  physical  charac- 
ter. These  northern  tribes,  which  belong  to  one  na- 
tion and  speak  one  language,  are  called  Esquimaux,  and 
the  description  which  M*Keevor  gives  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance is  inserted  in  the  article  Esquimaux.  The  same 
author  indicates  the  differences  which  exist  between  them 
and  the  other  tribes  in  his  description  of  the  Crees.  [Crbbs.] 
If  we  compare  this  latter  description,  and  the  drawings  of  the 
heads,  prefixed  to  ChappeU's  'Voyage  to  Newfoundland,' 
with  the  drawings,  in  ICotzebue's  •Voyage  of  Discovery,'  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  round  Hudson's 
bay  and  those  of  the  north-western  extremity  of  North 
America  belong  to  the  same  race.  The  inhabitants  of  Kot- 
zebue Sound  exhibit  the  features  of  the  Mongol  race,  the 
broadest  part  of  their  face  being  somewhat  below  the  eyes, 
from  which  point  the  face  narrows  towards  the  chin  and  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  head,  thus  producing  some 
resemblance  to  a  lozenge,  according  to  an  expression  of  Dr. 
Fr.  Buchanan,  in  his  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
without  the  Ganges.  The  broadest  part  of  the  face  in  the 
North  Americans  who  live  east  of  the  Chippewyan  range  is 
in  the  upper  part,  as  far  down  as  the  cheek-bones,  whence  the 
face  narrows  to  the  chin.  Humboldt  observes  that  the  fore- 
head of  the  Americans  is  considerably  inclined  backwards, 
and  with  it  the  whole  facial  line,  while  in  the  Mongols  it 
approaches  much  more  to  the  form  of  the  skull  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  'It  would  seem  therefore  that  America  has  not 
been  entirely  peopled  by  any  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the 
eastern  countries  of  Asia,  for  all  of  them,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  to  Behring's  Strait,  exhibit  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  Mongol  race.  It  is  only  the  tribes  scattered  along  the 
north  western  shores  that  resemble  those  which  inhabit  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Asia.  Kotzebue  did  not  observe  any 
difierence  between  the  inhabitants  of  Kotzebue  Sound  and 
the  Tschukutskoi,  except  that  the  latter  were  something 
taller  and  stouter. 

Besides  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  is  peculiar 
to  that  nation,  the  North  American  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country  east  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  seem  to  speak 
three  principal  lan^ages,  with  a  multiplicity  of  dialects  pe- 
culiar to  individual  tribes.  The  most  southern  language  is 
spoken  by  the  tribes  to  which,  since  their  emigration  in  1837 
and  1838,  the  countries  have  been  assigned  which  lie  on  both 
sides  of  Red  River,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Arkansas  river, 
namely  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Chocktaws,  Seminoles, 
Cherokees,  and  some  smaller  tribes.  The  Iroquois  is  spoken 
by  the  Mengwe,  or  six  nations,  in  New  York,  the  Wyandots 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Upper  Canada,  and  some  other  tribes 
near  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior.  The  Lenni-lenap^, 
Algonquin,  or  Cree  language,  is  used  by  all  the  tribes  m- 
habiting  the  country  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  also  by  those 
who  occupy  the  tmct  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Chip- 
pewyan mountains.  The  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert  ex- 
tending along  these  mountains  southward  to  the  Red  River 
of  the  Mississippi  seem  to  speak  the  same  language,  which 


appears  also  to  be  spoken  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Chip* 
pewyan  range  and  south  of  the  Columbia  river.  But  with 
respect  to  the  languages  spoken  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
north-western  coast  of  America,  our  information  is  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  their  connection  or 
affinity. 

When  the  Europeans  began  to  settle  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  North  America,  the  adjacent  countries  were  inhabited  by 
aboriginal  tribes,  some  of  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
very  numerous.  In  the  space  of  about  200  years  many  of 
these  tribes  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  others  have  left 
the  eastern  country  and  retreated  into  the  interior.  The 
destruction  of  these  tribes  is  owing  to  the  settling  of  the 
Europeans  in  America.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  has 
been  brought  about  partly  by  the  extension  of  cultivation, 
by  which  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  aborij^ines  were  gra- 
dually limited,  so  that  they  could  not  find  subsistence  by  the 
chase,  and  partly  by  the  war  which  the  settlers  carried  on 
against  them.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  most 
efficient  cause  in  bringing  about  their  destruction  was  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  by  which  the  wars,  which  always  exist  between 
single  tribes,  were  rendered  much  more  destructive  of  life. 
The  small-pox  was  probably  not  quite  so  destructive  as  the 
musket ;  vet  even  a  few  years  ago  several  numerous  tribes 
were  much  reduced  by  that  disease,  and  the  Mandans  were 
nearly  annihilated  by  it.  Owing  to  these  and  other  causes, 
the  number  of  aborigines  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Atlantic  had  been  so  much  reduced,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  only  a  few  tribes  were  found  in  the 
I'nited  States  east  or  the  Mississippi  river,  and  still  fewer  in 
the  British  colonies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada, 
where  they  were  only  in  possession  of  the  rocky  and  elevated 
region  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  below  the  town  of  Quebec.  In  Labrador  however 
and  the  other  countries  smrrounding  Hudson's  Bay  the  native 
tribes  still  exist 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was,  in  recent  times,  comparatively  small.  They  in- 
habited distinct  districts,  but  were  surrounded  by  a  while 
p^ulation.  The  whites  did  not  always  behave  towards  them 
accordinfs  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  this  created  ill-will  in 
the  minds  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  Indians  usually 
joined  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  as  appeared  in  181 1,  when 
they  joined  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1812,  when  they  joined  the 
British.  The  general  government  of  the  United  States  was 
well  aware  of  the  danger  of  having  such  subjects  within  their 
territories,  who,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated,  in  no  way 
coalesced  with  the  other  inhabitants,  nor  was  it  probable  they 
ever  would.  The  government  accordingly  wished  to  remove 
them  to  those  parts  of  their  territories  where  no  invasion  of 
an  enemy  could  be  feared,  to  place  them,  if  possible,  where 
they  would  have  no  connection  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
white  population.  Still  no  effective  steps  for  this  purpose 
were  taken  till  1834,  when  the  state  of  Georgia  expelled 
the  Cherokees  from  its  territories,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida  began  to  make  war  on  their 
white  neighbours.  The  executive  of  the  general  govern- 
ment was  now  empowered  to  remove  the  Indians  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  under  treaties,  and  to  assign 
them  territories  with  fixed  boundaries,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  declare  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  whites 
to  settle  among  them,  except  some  few  mechanics  who  would 
be  required  for  agricultural  purposes,  especially  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  and  millers.  The  countij-  assigned  to 
them  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  states  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  and  of  the  new  territory  of  Iowa.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  country  consists  of  extensive  prairies  without  trees  or 
water,  and  is  quite  unfit  for  white  settlers.  But  extensive 
bottoms  occur  along  the  rivers,  which  are  considered  quite 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  scanty  population  of  Indians,  when 
cultivated  with  care.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  United 
States  will  ever  be  attacked  by  an  enemy  from  this  side, 
and  they  have  now  nothing  to  fear  fVom  the  Indians  uniting 
with  their  enemies.  Tlie  plan  has  been  well  executed,  as 
the  general  government  has  acted  with  more  than  common 
liberality.  A  good  price  was  stipulated  for  the  cession  of 
the  tracts  inh&ited  by  the  Indians,  and  the  money  was 
divided  into  three  unequal  parts,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  tribe.  One  part  of  the  money  was  appro- 
priated to  the  hquidation  of  the  debts  which  the  tribes  and 
the  individuals  composing  them  had  contracted  with  their 
white  neighbours ;  another  part  was  appropriated  to  payinst 
the  exp«n8e8  of  their  removal  and  those  incurred  in  tfad 
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establishment  of  the  new  settlements;  and  the  third  was  to 
provide  an  annuity  until  they  should  have  ample  means  of 
procuring  subsistence.  Under  such  treaties,  the  Indians, 
who,  up  to  the  year  1 836,  had  resided  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, are  to  be  removed  to  the  west  of  that  river.  All  the 
tribes,  except  the  Wyandots  in  Ohio,  have  accepted  the 
conditions,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  took  possession  of 
their  newly-assigned  territories  during  the  years  1837  and 
1838.  The  remainder,  it  is  supposed,  will  follow  in  1839 
and  1840.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  last  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  AflUirs,  dated  Novem- 
ber 25,  1833:— 


No.  of 

No  of 

^'o.  of  iu- 

indivt- 

indivi- 

No.  of 

diTiihiala 

dual* 

diuls  re- 

indivl- 

NaiMsofUicTribeak 

to  be  re 

removed 

moved 

duala 

moved  ori- 

before 

since 

•till  to  be 

ginally. 

Nov.  25, 
1837. 

Nov.  25. 
1837. 

removed. 

Chlppewas,  Otlawas,  and  Potlawa- 

tomies 

8,000 

2,190 

151 

5,648 

Pottawatomim  of  Indiana    . 

lw8i 

4M 

768 

150 

ChocUwa 

18.500 

15,000 

177 

3.323 

<^paw8 

Creckg 

29,0^ 

20,2; 

4;i06 

't 

Florida  ludiana 

3.766 

1,079 

1.851 

Chfrukeea          •         •         •        . 

22,000 

7.911 

18,000 

,, 

Kickapoos          .... 

588 

588 

., 

Delawarea          .... 

826 

826 

,, 

Shnwoees 

''^ 

1,272 

^, 

OtUiwas 

374 

200 

Weas 

925 

225 

,, 

PinDkeshaws      .... 

162 

162 

,, 

Peorins  aud  Kaskaskias      . 

132 

132 

,^ 

SenecAs  from  San  iuskj       . 

251 

251 

,, 

Kenecas  and  Shawnew         .         • 

211 

211 

,, 

Octowas  and  Chippewaa      •        • 

6,500 

,, 

6,500 

Wiuneba«oe«      .... 
^^•^r  YoVk  Indians      .         .        . 

4.500 

,, 

4,500 

4,176 

, . 

*] 

4,176 

Chickoaaws        .... 

5.000 

•  • 

4,600 
29,653 

400 

100.790 

51,629 

26,482 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  whole  number  of  In- 
dians  who  were  to  be  removed  to  the  countries  west  of  the 
Mississippi  does  not  much  exceed  100,000,  and  that  the 
removal  of  about  four-fifths  had  been  effected  at  the  end  of 
1838.  We  shall  now  notice  the  countries  which  the  principal 
tribes  have  hitherto  occupied,  and  the  territories  which  are 
assigned  to  them  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  add  a 
few  observations  on  their  present  condition  and  progress 
in  civilization. 

The  more  numerous  tribes  which  inhabited  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union  have  been  settled  on  the  Red  and  Ar- 
kansas rivers.  The  Chocktaws  and  Chickasaws,  who  occu- 
pied the  largest  portion  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  [Missis- 
sippi], are  now  established  on  the  Red  River  and  the  country 
between  this  river  and  the  Arkansas ;  the  Chocktaws,  in  the 
districts  contiguous  to  the  boundary  line  of  Arkansas;  and 
the  Chickasaws,  in  those  which  lie  along  the  frontier  of  Texas. 
The  Chickasaws  also  occupy  the  south  fork  of  the  Canadian 
river,  but  a  great  number  of  the  Chickasaws  have  settled 
among  the  Chocktaws.  As  both  tribes  speak  the  same 
language  and  intermarry  with  each  other,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  one  people.  The 
Chocktaws  are  governed  by  a  written  constitution  and  laws. 
They  meet  annually  in  their  general  council  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October.  The  nation  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts ;  each  district  sends  ten  councillors,  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  males  who  are  twenty-one  years  old  and  up- 
wards. They  have  only  a  representative  body ;  the  three 
hereditary  chiefs  have  a  veto  on  all  measures  passed  by  the 
council,  which  however  when  passed  by  two-thirds  become  a 
law.  They  have  judges  and  officers  to  enforce  the  laws, 
with  a  jury  chosen  in  the  ordinary  way.  Since  their  settle- 
ment in  their  new  country,  the  Chocktaws  have  changed 
their  constitution  so  far  as  to  admit  the  Chickasaws  into 
their  council,  with  a  chief  and  ten  councillors,  which  it  is 
supposed  will  greatly  contribute  to  unite  both  tribes  into 
one.  Both  tribes  apply  to  agriculture  with  industry  and 
skill,  and  raise  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  &nd  melons  in 
abundance;  in  the  southern  districts  they  also  cultivate 
cotton.  They  have  extensive  pasture-grounds  for  cattle 
and  hogs  on  the  prairies  which  extend  between  the  two 
rivers.  They  have  also  several  schools,  and  a  number  of 
missionaries  are  settled  among  them. 

The  Creeks,  who  previously  to  1837  were  in  possession 
of  an  extensive  tract  in  the  state  of  Alabama  [Alabama  ; 
Creek  Indians^  are  now  settled  on  the  northern  fork 
of  the  Canadian  river,  where  they  possesa  extensive  and 


fertile  bottoms  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  pumpkins,  beans, 
melons,  &c.,  but  their  pasture-grounds  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Chocktaws.  A  portion  of  them  have  settled  on  the 
Arkansas  river.  They  are  more  inclined  to  labour  than 
any  other  tribes,  and  they  are  good  agriculturists.  They 
are  at  present  opposed  to  missionaries  being  sent  to  instruct 
them.  They  have  not,  like  the  Chocktaws,  formed  a  con- 
stitution and  laws,  except  such  as  are  passed  by  the  chiefs 
in  council.  The  Seminoles,  or  Florida  Indians,  are  settled 
on  the  northern  fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  between  the 
two  tracts  occupied  by  the  Creeks.  They  are  much  behind 
their  neighbours  in  civilization,  and  not  much  disposed  to 
agricultural  labour. 

The  Cherokees,  who  formerly  occupied  a  portion  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  are  now  established  on  the  bottoms 
of  the  Arkansas  river,  where  they  cultivate  maize,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  beans,  and  vegetables.  They  are  further 
advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other  Indian  tribe.  They 
are  governed  by  written  laws,  enacted  by  the  council  of  tho 
nation,  which  meets  annually  in  October.  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed in  each  district,  with  a  sheriff  to  execute  the  laws. 
Trial  by  jury  exists,  and  generally  the  laws  as  to  property 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes  are  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States. 

The  two  smaller  and  united  tribes  of  the  Senecas  and 
Shawnees,  which  formerly  inhabited  some  tracts  in  Illinois, 
are  now  settled  on  the  Neosho  river,  an  alfluent  of  the 
Arkansas  from  the  north;  and  the  Quapaws,  who  formerly 
lived  within  the  state  of  Arkansas,  have  been  removed  to 
the  same  parts.  These  three  tribes  have  not  made  much 
progress  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  are 
much  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Osages,  a  tribe 
which  occupies  the  banks  of  the  Osage  river,  and  gains 
its  livelihood  chiefly  by  hunting.  But  as  game  begins  to 
be  scarce,  the  Osages  are  often  in  distress,  and  plunder 
their  neighbours. 

As  most  of  the  tribes  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
states  north  of  the  Ohio  were  averse  to  removing  to  the 
countries  on  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  several  of  them 
have  been  settled  west  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Osage  and  Kanzas  rivers  and  on  the  Missouri 
river  itself.  The  four  small  tribes  of  the  Weas,  Pian- 
keshaws,  Peorias,  and  Kaskaskias,  with  a  small  number 
of  the  Ottowas,  altogether  not  exceeding  1000  souls,  oc- 
cupy the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Osage  river,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are  also  settled 
the  Pottawatomies  of  Indiana,  who  somewhat  exceed  1000 
in  number.  All  these  tribes,  through  not  yet  entirely  accus- 
tomed to  agricultural  labour,  raise  nearlv  as  much  maize, 
potatoes,  and  other  articles  as  are  required  for  their  subsist- 
ence, and  show  a  disposition  to  adopt  exclusively  agricultural 
habits.  A  few  of  them  send  their  children  to  school,  espe- 
cially among  the  Peorias. 

The  tribes  of  the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  Kickapoos, 
which,  taken  together,  compose  a  population  of  aoove 
2500,  are  settled  near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and 
Kanzas  rivers,  and  on  the  bottoms  contiguous  to  the 
last- mentioned  stream.  These  nations  have  entirely  given 
up  the  chase,  and  have  begun  to  cultivate  the  country  as- 
signed to  them  with  great  industry ;  they  raise  maize,  beans, 
peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  melons  in  abundance.  Many 
of  them  send  their  chddren  to  school. 

The  Chippewas,  Ottowas,  and  Pottawatomies,  who  were 
removed  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  are  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  north  of  its  confluence-  with  the 
Kanzas  river.  But  as  they  have  not  yet  decidedly  adopted 
agricultural  habits,  the  labour  of  the  fields  is  still  left  to  the 
women,  who  cultivate  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c. 

In  this  way  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  have  removed  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi*  have  been  distributed.  The 
settlement  of  such  a  number  of  Indians  in  these  parts  must 
of  course  reduce  the  extent  of  the  hunting-grounds  of  those 
tribes  who  inhabit  these  regions,  and  consequently  their 
means  of  subsistence.  This  is  however  much  less  the  case 
than  may  be  imagined.  The  countries  on  the  Red  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  where  the  most  populous  tribes  are  settled, 
were  nearly  uninhabited,  none  of  the  wandering  tribes  having 
chosen  them  for  their  exclusive  and  permanent  hunting- 
ground,  on  account  of  the  want  of  game  and  the  scarcity  of 
buffaloes.  They  were  only  visited  firom  time  to  time  by 
small  bands,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Pawnee  nation.  The 
case  is  somewhat  aifierent  with  the  tribes  settled  on  the 
baulu  of  the  Missouri  river  and  its  afiiuents«    They  partly 
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occupy  the  bunting-grounds  of  the  Osages,  Pawnees,  Otocs 
and  Missourias,  and  Omahas ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tliis 
circumstance  will  lead  to  some  hostilities.  It  is  hoped  how- 
ever that  they  will  not  be  destructive  or  lasting,  as  these 
tribes  do  not  depend  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chace  for 
their  subsistence,  but  cultivate  their  lands,  though  only  to 
a  small  extent. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
North  America  originally  obtained  their  subsistence  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  that  agriculture  was  introduced 
among  them  by  the  Europeans.  But  this  opinion  appears 
to  be  m  Bome  degree  erroneous,  for  most  of  these  tribes  cul- 
tivated the  ground  to  a  small  extent,  and  raised  maize, 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  tobacco.  This  amount  of  agriculture 
was  not  limited  to  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  but  extended  to  those  in  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  to  its  great  bend  (near  47**  N.  lat),  where  the 
Mandans  and  Minilaries  lived  in  permanent  villages,  and 
cultivated  maize  and  some  vegetables  even  when  they  were 
first  visited  by  the  whites.  The  labour  of  the  fields  how- 
ever was  entirely  left  to  the  squaws,  or  women,  and  limited  to 
what  could  be  done  with  the  hoe.  The  produce  thus  raised 
was  insuflScient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  families,  and  the 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  chace.  Most 
of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  newly  settled  Indians  arc  in 
this  serai-barbarous  condition,  as  the  Osajjes  on  the  Osage 
river,  the  Kanzas  on  the  Kanzas,  the  Pawnees  on  the 
Platte  river,  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  and  the  Omahas. 
who  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  north  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  river,  and  finally  the  Mandans 
and  Minitaries.  The  tribes  which  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  are  not  more  advanced 
in  civilization ;  but  these  tribes  have  lately  begun  to  use  the 
plough,  and  even  the  male  population  are  inclined  to  take 
part  in  agricultural  labours. 

The  aboriginal  tribes,  which  entirely  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  the  chace,  and  have  no  permanent  residence,  are  found 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  only  along  the 
Chippewyan  mountains,  and  range  over  the  extensive  de- 
sert which  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  about 
400  miles  eastward.  The  number  of  these  wandering  tribes 
is  very  great,  but  most  of  them  belong  to  two  great  nations, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet.  The 
several  tribes  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Upper  Missouri  speak  the 
same  language,  and  range  over  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  the  Mandan  villages  to  the  head  of  the  rivers  Platte 
and  Arkansas.  Some  of  their  tribes  occupy  the  country  east 
of  the  Missouri,  and  extend  eastward  to  St.  Peter's  river. 
The  Blackfeet  chiefly  inhabit  the  mountainous  country 
which  extends  around  and  among  the  different  rivers  by 
which  the  Missouri  is  formed ;  but  they  extond  their  hunt- 
ing excursions  northward  to  the  Saskatchevan,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers.  As  the  Chippewyan 
mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  Blackfeet  territory  contain 
several  depressions  which  present  no  obstruction  even  to  the 
passage  of  wheel- cari'i ages,  the  Blackfeet  frequently  pass  to 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  Though  they  are  all  called 
Blackfeet,  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  their  bands  speak  dif- 
''erent  languages. 

These  barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  no  laws  except 
such  as  grow  out  of  usage  or  such  as  are  sanctioned  by 
common  consent.  The  executive  power  seems  to  be  vested 
in  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  but  in  cases  of  importance,  and 
especially  when  they  make  war  or  peace,  the  grand  councils 
of  the  nations  deliberate  on  the  matter.  To  these  councils, 
which  are  called  medicine,  or  rather  magic  /easts,  none  are 
admitted  but  the  principal  men  of  the  nation,  or  such  as 
have  signalised  themselves  by  their  exploits  in  battle, 
hunting,  stealing  horses,  or  in  any  other  way  that  is  ac- 
counted laudable  by  the  Indian?.  The  decision  to  which 
the  council  comes,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  is  pub- 
lished to  the  people  at  large  by  certain  members  of  the 
council,  who  perform  the  olfice  of  criers.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  criers  not  only  proclaim  the  measures  which  have 
been  recommended,  but  explain  the  reasons  of  them  and 
zealously  urge  the  people  to  support  them.  It  is  also  the 
business  of  the  criers,  who  are  generally  men  of  known  cour- 
age and  approved  character,  and  are  able  to  enforce  their 
precepts  by  an  appeal  to  their  own  example,  to  harangue 
the  people  of  the  village  daily  and  to  exhort  them  to  such 
a  course  of  life  as  is  deemed  praiseworthy.  On  such  occa- 
•ions,  which  are  at  the  quiet  time  of  morning  or  evening, 
the  crier  marches  through  their  temporary  villages,  utter- 


ing his  exhortation  in  a  loud  voice,  and  endeavouring  to  m- 
culcate  correct  principles.  The  young  men  and  children  of 
the  village  are  directed  how  to  demean  themselves,  in  order 
to  become  useful  and  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  good  men  and 
the  fiivour  of  the  good  spirit.  They  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  denominate  *  Master  of 
Life,'  or  *  Good  Spirit.'  but  their  ideas  of  his  attributes  are 
vague  and  confused. 

The  country  inhabited  by  these  tribes  is  frequently  tra- 
versed by  thjB  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their  expedi- 
tions to  the  Columbia  river.  The  Americans  also  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  Indians  themselves.  The 
quantity  of  furs  which  they  procure  is  small,  but  they  obtain 
a  gi-eat  number  of  buiFalo  hides. 

Passing  to  the  British  dominions  in  North  America,  we 
find  in  Lower  Canada  only  small  remnants  of  the  once 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Mohawk  Indians,  the 
Algonquins,  and  Hurons,  who  live  in  small  villages,  amidst 
the  while  settlers,  and  have  adopted  agriculluml  habits, 
raise  maize,  wheat,  some  other  gi'ains,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  Mic-Mac  Indians,  who  occupy  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Risto- 
gouche,  are  more  numerous.  They  live  by  fishing,  and  do 
not  cultivate  any  kind  of  vegetables.  The  mountainous 
country  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Saguenay  river,  the  shores  of  St.  John's  Lake,  and  the 
interior  of  Labrador,  are  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  a  nation 
which  is  called  Mont agnais,  or  Mountain  Indians,  who  wan- 
der about  in  that  extensive  region  without  any  fixed  resi- 
dences, and  live  by  hunting  and  fkhing. 

Tlie  tribes  which  still  occupy  a  great  portion  of  Upper 
Canada  are  more  numerous.  A  large  part  of  the  country 
between  the  river  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  is  still  in  their 
possession.  The  principal  nations  in  this  tract  are  the  Otta- 
was  and  Chippewas,  who  live  in  the  countries  which  sur- 
round Georgian  Bay  on  the  south,  and  on  the  Maniloulin 
Islands,  and  are  allied  with  the  tribes  known  by  the  same 
name  and  occupying  the  north-western  part  of  the  slafe  of 
Michigan,  and  the  Missisaqua  Indians,  who  occupy  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  All  these  tribes  h've 
by  hunting,  and  possess  a  country  rich  in  game  and  fur- 
bearing  animals.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  as  well  in 
Upper  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Ojibwas,  who  seem  to  be  only  a  branch  of  the  nation 
called  the  Crees,  or  Knislineaux,  which  extends  farther  north 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Mississippi  or  Church- 
hill  river.  These  nations  are  hunters.  The  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  boundary-line  between  the  United  Slates  and 
the  British  possessions,  and  extending  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  is  in  possession  of  two  nations, 
the  Chippewas  and  Assinaboins.  The  Chippewa-s  who  occupy 
the  eastern  districts  as  far  west  as  the  Red  River  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  inhabit  a  rocky  country  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  game,  and  live  partly  by  fishing  and  partly  by  col- 
lecting the  wild  rice  which  covers  most  of  the  lakes  and 
swamps  with  which  this  country  abounds.  The  Assina- 
boins, who  live  west  of  the  North  Red  River,  are  considered 
as  a  branch  of  the  Sioux,  and  visit  the  plains  south  of  the 
Saskatchevan  river  in  quest  of  buffaloes,  which  form  their 
chief  subsistence. 

Neither  the  Assinaboins  nor  the  Crees  extend  their 
wanderings  to  the  base  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains,  the 
former  being  divided  from  them  by  some  tribes  of  the  Black- 
feet, and  the  latter  by  the  Asseeneepoytuk,  or  Stone  Indians. 
The  last-mentioned  tribe  hunts  on  the  extensive  plains  be- 
tween the  forks  of  the  Saskatchevan  river.  The  Crees  ex- 
tend their  excursions  northward  to  the  banks  of  Athabasca 
Lake.  North  of  this  lake  and  along  the  shores  of  Slave 
and  Mackenzie  rivers  are  the  Beaver  Indians,  the  Hare 
Indians,  and  the  Louchen  Indians,  and  in  the  countries  east 
of  the  river  the  Copper  and  Dogrib  Indians.  The  three 
last-mentioned  tribes  are  separated  from  the  Icy  Sea  by 
the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  the  shores  of  that  sea.  All 
these  tribes  live  principally  by  hunting,  but  they  also  fish 
in  the  extensive  lakes  which  cover  a  great  portion  of  their 
country. 

Our  information  respecting  the  aboriginal  tribes  wliich  in- 
habit the  countries  west  of  the  Chippewyan  range  is  too 
scanty  to  enable  us  to  give  even  a  list  of  them.  The  most 
powerful  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  the 
only  portion  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  which  is 
tolerably  well  known,  are  the  Snake  Indians,  or  Shosbonces, 
and  the  Flatheads.    The  Shoshonees  occupy  the  countries 
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on  the  southern  and  the  Flatheadt  thoge  on  the  noiftnern 
Vntnches  of  the  Columbia  river. 

^  (Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  James ; 
Long^'s  Expedition  to  the  Sources  qf  St.  Peter's  River,  by 
Keating;  Franklin's  First  and  Second  Journey  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea;  Irving's  Astoria;  M*KeeTor*8 
Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay;  KoUebue's  Voyage  round  the 
JForS:  Bouchette's  Topographical  Dictiotuxry  €f  Lower 
Canada;  Annual  Report  <^  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Ajffairs,  Wasbinffton,  1838.) 

NORTH  CAPE.    r^iONDHiKM.] 

NORTH  KYN  CAPE.    (Trondhimi.J 

NORTH  SEA.  The  German  Ocean,  though  touching 
out  a  small  portion  of  modem  Germany*  and  uiougb  more 
commonly  called  the  North  Sea,  still  maintains  ita  antient 
name,  derived  from  Oceanus  Grermanicus.  (Ptolemy, 
Geogr^  lib.  ii.,  cap.  3.)  It  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic 
by  the  British  Islands,  which  form  its  western  limits,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  by  Norway  and  Denmark  from  the 
Baltic  To  the  southward  it  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany;  and 
to  the  northward  an  open  space  between  the  Shetland 
Isles  and  the  Norwegian  province  of  Bergen  unites  it 
to  the  Polar  Sea.  With  the  Atlantic  it  is  connected 
through  the  Strait  of  Dover  by  the  English  Channel ;  and 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  broad  gulf  called  the  Skagerrack, 
which,  turning  to  the  southward  round  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  there  takes  the  name  of  the  Kattegat ;  and  then 
divides  into  the  three  navigable  but  narrow  pass^es  called 
the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt  ft  extends 
across  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  eleven  of  longitude ;  its 
greatest  length  may  therefore  be  taken  at  600  geographical 
miles,  its  extreme  breadth  at  350,  and  its  superficies  at  about 
140,000  square  miles. 

On  its  north-eastern  side  the  bold  rocky  fru»  of  Norway, 
intersected  by  deep  fiords,  rises  precipitously  from  its 
bosom ;  but  the  sea  here  receives  few  tributary  streams 
from  the  interior  mountains^  and  it  preserves  a  depth  of 
many  hundred  feet  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  Its 
south-eastern  and  southern  coasts  are  low ;  the  Elbe,  the 
Weser,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Schelde  pour  out  through  those 
alluvial  shores  enormous  quantities  of  sand,  which  have 
more  or  less  filled  up  the  southern  portion  of  the  basin. 
This  sand,  as  it  subsides  through  the  water,  is  swept  by  the 
alternate  flood  and  ebb  into  long  sinuous  and  shallow  banks, 
which,  rising  in  narrow  ridges  towards  the  surfrice,  place 
themselves  in  directions  parallel  to  the  contiguous  shores, 
or  rather  in  lines  radiating  from  the  Strait  of  Dover,  through 
which  the  North  Sea  tides  enter  and  return.  The  east 
eoast  of  England  partakes  of  the  same  character,  and  is 
exposed  to  the  same  effects;  the  Thames,  the  Ouse,  the 
Humber,  the  Tyne,  the  FiMrth,  and  the  Tay,  contributing 
their  unceasing  though  comparatively  trifling  efforts  to  front 
the  shore  with  similar  shoals.  All  these  shoals  and  banks 
obstruct  the  free  navigation  of  the  sea,  and,  combined  with 
the  stormy  and  foggy  character  of  the  climate,  have  led  to 
the  destruction  of  an  immense  number  of  vessels.  There  are 
other  banks,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  shores 
or  to  assume  the  same  ridge-like  form,  but  which  have  been 
equally  the  result  of  the  same  causes ;  for  however  weak 
may  be  the  impulse  of  the  rivers  at  such  a  remote  distance 
from  the  shore,  or  however  slow  the  transporting  power  of 
the  tides,  yet,  when  multiplied  by  the  action  of  successive 
ases,  they  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  deposit  of  all 
these  submarine  accumulations.  Such  are  the  long  North 
Bank,  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  Well  Bank,  theBroad  Fourteens, 
and  others  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  No  accurate 
representation  of  any  of  these  banks  has  ever  yet  been 
made :  the  best  charts  have  merely  consisted  of  the  patch- 
work improvements  of  consecutive  corrections,  or  of  tlie 
reports  of  pilots  who  were  without  the  means  of  giving  pre- 
cision to  their  discoveries ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  find  Great  Britain  at  length  taking  up 
this  important  desideratum,  and  employing  an  active  and 
skilful  naval  officer  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
irhole  sea.  Beginning  to  the  southward,  where  he  has 
received  every  facility  from  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  govern- 
ments, and  advancing  regularly  by  zones,  he  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  com|dete  map  of  the  singularly  undulating 
surfrioe  of  the  bottom,  noting  every  variety  of  sand,  gravel, 
or  shells,  along  with  their  characteristic  tints.  This  survey 
win  be  as  vuuable  to  the  mariner,  whose  existence  de- 
pends on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  varying  depth  be- 
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neath  his  keel,  as  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  philosopher 
who  contemplates  the  gradual  operations  of  nature.  The 
deep  holes  which  are  found  in  this  sea  form  another  of  its 
singular  featu  res.  There  are  several  of  these  holes,  but  it  will 
be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  particularise  the '  Little  Silver 
Pit'  off  the  coast  of  Holderness  in  Yorkshire.  The  nor i  hern 
end  of  this  sinplar  hole  is  in  53*  45'  N.  lat,  0**  47'  E.  long., 
from  whence  it  runs  in  rather  an  irregular  form  and  nearly 
on  the  true  meridian  to  63**  20'  N.  lat.,  0**  43'  E.  bug.,  a 
length  of  26  miles.  Its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  is  little 
more  than  half  a  mile,  but  towards  the  middle  it  is  two 
miles,  whence  it  narrows  to  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
again  increases  to  two  miles  in  breadth  towards  the  southern 
end.  The  Little  Silver  Pit,  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Great  SQver  Pit  (which  is  an  extensive  space  of  com- 
paratively deep  rocks  between  the  Dogger  and  Well  banks) 
IS  situated  seven  leagues  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Humber.  The  depth  of  the  water  on  its  edges  varies  from  50 
to  80  feet,  and  yet,  in  this  singular  submarine  ravine  there  is 
a  depth  of  330  feet,  in  63**  31*'  N.  lat,  0**  411'  E.  long.,  the 
deepest  part  of  this  hole  yet  discovered.  But  the  most 
surprising  feature  of  the  Little  Silver  Pit  consists  in  the 
great  steepness  of  its  sides,  and  it  would  appear  somewhat 
extraordinary,  taking  into  consideration  the  sandy,  gravelly, 
and  loose  nature  of  the  surrounding  ground,  together  with 
the  action  of  the  tides,  which  rUn  at  the  springs  with  a 
velocity  of  more  than  three  miles  an  heur  in  a  diagonal 
direction  across  it,  that  the  hole  is  not  in  course  of  gradual 
filling  up.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  frirther  con- 
sider that  in  most  of  its  parts  we  find  a  bottom  of  mud 
and  clay,  we  have  a  strong  proof  that  the  surrounding  ma- 
terials are  not  in  any  great  degree  washed  down  into  it,  and 
are  therefore  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  an  air  of  mys- 
tery belongs  to  its  character,  still  remaining  to  be  explained 
away.  The  Little  Silver  Pit  is  marked  in  charts  of  very 
antient  date,  another  proof  that  it  is  kept  open  from  some 
great  and  unknown  cause.  It  is  the  resort  of  fish  of  various 
kinds  peculiar  to  the  North  Sea  as  ground-fish,  and  soles 
of  unusually  large  dimensions  have  recently  been  taken 
from  it,  but  it  is  a  place  very  dangerous  to  trowling-nets  by 
reason  of  its  narrowness,  the  perpendicularity  of  its  sides, 
and  the  diagonal  set  of  the  tides,  rendering  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  drag  nets  fairly  along  its  bottom.  The  North-north- 
east hole,  so  called  from  its  position  with  respect  to  Cromer, 
is  another  of  these  remarkable  places,  ana  characterised 
nearly  as  the  other  is ;  it  is  situated  eight  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Little  Silver  Pit ;  its  greatest  depth  yet  dis- 
covered does  not  however  exceed  265  feet. 

One  island  only  inteniipts  the  uniformity  of  this  sea, 
Helgoland  Rock,  which  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  unless 
the  Bell  Rock  and  the  May  Rock,  situated  in  the  opening 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  may  be  so  called :  on  each  of  these 
three  insulated  spots  lighthouses  have  been  erected.  Light- 
houses have  likewise  been  established  on  all  the  salient 
points  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  at  the  entrance  of  all  the 
principal  ports ;  and  floating-light  vessels  have  also  been 
moored  on  several  of  the  detached  banks.  Between  Dover 
and  the  Shetlands  66  lights  may  be  reckoned,  and  on  the 
opposite  continent  26  succeed  each  other  firom  that  on  Cape 
Grinez  in  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  the  entrance  of  Bergen. 
Multitudes  of  buoys  and  beacons  have  also  been  placed  on 
the  sand-banks,  wherever  the  swelV  of  the  sea  would  admit 
of  their  being  secured,  in  order  to  mark  the  proper  channels, 
but  no  pains  or  expense  can  be  too  great  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  skilfUl  and  hardy  seamen  who  traverse  this 
sea,  or  to  facilitate  the  extensive  traffic  which  it  is  the  means 
of  supporting  between  the  active  and  industrious  nations  that 
inhabit  its  shores.  It  carries  the  great  staple  commodities 
of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  theic^coals,  the  timber 
of  their  inexhaustible  forests,  their  hemp,  and  their  hides 
and  tallow,  and  bears  back  in  return  the  manufitctures,  the 
necessaries,  and  the  luxuries  of  more  frivoured  climates. 
It  is  the  marine  highway  to  the  capitals  of  eight  different 
states,  and  it  may  l^  asserted  that  no  sea  in  the  world  of 
equal  dimensions  can  boast  of  half  such  a  commercial  inter- 
course, either  in  the  number  of  vessels  which  it  employs  or 
in  the  general  value  of  their  cargoes. 

The  profusion  of  fish  in  the  German  Ocean  has  in  all 
ages  been  celebrated,  and  the  urotection  of  its  fisheries 
has  given  rise  to  more  than  one  national  ouarrel.  The 
skill  and  enduring  perseverance  of  the  haray  Dutch  and 
British  fishermen  who  frequent  this  turbulent  sea  are  pro-^ 
verbial :  at  all  times  of  the  year  they  brave  its  indemendeflu 
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in  pursuit  of  tlie  fisb  which  are  in  season.  The  principal  of 
tbssa  «e  ood,  bake,  and  Ung^  wilh  turbott,  soles,  and  other 
flat  fish,  and  especially  the  Ysst  swarms  of  mackerel  and 
herrings  which  at  certain  periods  visit  our  shores,  and 
which  give  actiTe  employment  to  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  lobsters  found  on  our  own  rooky  coasts 
are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  London 
market  alone  employs  five  or  six  vessels  constantly  i^yin^ 
between  this  country  and  Norway,  which  seems  to  be  their 
fivourite  habitation.  When  brought  over,  they  are  deposited 
in  large  wooden  eases,  properly  perforated,  and  secured  in  a 
creek  called  Hole-Haven,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames, 
near  the  upper  part  of  Sea  Reach,  from  whenee  they  are 
transmitted  to  Billingsgate  according  to  the  consump« 
tion.' 

To  trace  the  oourse  of  the  tides  in  the  German  Ocean 
would  require  a  long  article,  so  various  are  the  phenomena, 
and  so  incongruous  do  tbey  at  first  sight  appear ;  the  flood 
running  to  tl^  northward  along  one  part  of  our  coast  and  to 
the  southward  in  another;  rising  upwards  of  ttO  feet  in 
some  of  its  s^tuaries,  and  elsewhere  being  scarcely  percep- 
tible ;  and  though  everywhere  regulated  by  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  yet  showing  high-water  in  one  place  at  the  same 
moment  that  it  is  low-water  in  another.  A  few  words  will 
explain  the  general  principle  of  these  apparent  irregularities. 
The  great  tidal  wave  which  rolls  up  from  the  Atlantio 
Ocean  splits  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Ireland  into  two 
streams,  one  of  which  pursues  its  straight  oourse  up  the 
English  Channel,  thougji  somewhat  rotated  in  its  progress 
by  the  converging  shores;  while  the  other  passes  to  the 
northward,  and  bending  round  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  pours  through  the  Pe^itland  Frith  with  a  velocity 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour,  or,  sweeping  round  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  turns  to  the  southward  along  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  but  spreading  as  it  goes  across  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  German  0<^n.  This  circuitous 
course  requires  more  time  for  the  transmission  of  the 
northern  wave  than  that  which  arrives  through  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  and  therefore  when  the  two  flood'tides  meet, 
which  takes  place  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  the  northern 
is  half  a  day  later  than  the  other  branch  from  whioh  it  was 
originally  separated.  On  the  coast  of  Holland  this  meeting 
occurs  not  for  from  the  Texel,  but  in  the  widening  interval 
between  those  two  shores  these  opposite  streams  seem  to 
neutralise  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  neither  rise  nor  foil. 
Besides  the  action  of  the  lunar  tides,  the  effects  of  distant 
currents  are  sometimes  manifest  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
sea,  produced  by  the  melting  of  tlie  polar  iee,  anu,  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  by  the  continuous  movement  of  an  offset 
from  the  Gulf  Stream  of  America. 

The  icebergs  whioh  quit  the  arctic  seas  and  melt  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  overflowing  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  the  volume  of  fresh  water  constantly  pouring  into 
its  confined  space  from  the  surrounding  rivers,  sufficiently 
prove,  whatever  may  have  been  asserted  to  the  contrary, 
that  its  water  must  contain  considerably  less  salt  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  If  a  vessel  by  sailing 
from  the  western  rix>res  of  Europe  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion were  to  enter  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  said  to  have  made 
the  North- West  Passage.  The  first  attempts  to  accomplish 
such  a  voyage  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  discovery  of 
America.  These  attempts  have  been  frequently  renewed^ 
but  it  is  still  doubtful  if  such  a  voyage  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

A  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Vasco  de 
Gama  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shores  of  Malabar  in  Hin- 
dustan. He  returned  to  Europe  in  1409.  On  comparing 
the  geographical  position  of  the  countries  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus and  Vasco  de  GJama,  it  was  evident  that  an  im- 
mense space  ]»f  between  them.  This  spacfi  comprised  the 
great  kingdom  of  Cathay  (China),  which  on  the  globes  and 
roans  made  by  the  German  geographers  of  that  tinoe,  on  the 
authority  of  Marco  Polo  (who  however  had  not  determined 
the  geographical  position  of  any  place  which  be  visttod),  ex- 
tends more  than  twenty  degrees  east  of  its  true  position.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  in  Portugal,  that  Vaseo  de  (}ama 
had  only  sailed  half  way  to  C!athay,  and  that  the  countries 
discovered  by  Columbus  were  much  nearer  to  Cathay  than 
the  ooasi  of  Malabar  was.  It  was  supposed,  that  if  a  vessel 
were  to  sail  past  the  countries  discovered  by  Columbus, 
either  to  the  north  or  tho  south,  it  would  reach  Catliay. 
This  consideration  gave  inse  to  the  first  attempt  to  make  a 


North-West  Passage,  which  was  viewed  as  of  such  i  mportanee; 
that  the  attempt  was  made  before  the  second  Portuguese 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  (Jabral,  was  despatched  to  the 
East  Indies.  In  1500,  Gasper  de  Cortereal,  a  distinguished 
nobleman,  was  sent  out  to  make  the  North-West  Passage. 
He  diseovered  a  large  part  of  the  north-eastern  ooast  of  Lt- 
brador,  and,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  extent  of  600  or  700  miles. 
The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  place  to  which  his  dis- 
coveries had  extended,  and  came  to  a  strait,  whi^  was  called 
the  Strait  of  Anian,  after  the  name  of  one  of  the  officers.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  strait  which  is  now 
called^Hudson*s  Strait  Being  entangled  in  the  floating 
ice  which  encumbers  that  strait  all  the  year  round,  his  ves- 
sels were  separated.  The  vessel  of  Gaspar  de  Cortereal  was 
never  heard  of,  but  the  two  othem  returned  to  Lisbon.  A 
bcDther  of  Cortereal  sailed  in  1602  in  search  of  him,  but  he 
also  never  returned.  After  these  disasters  the  Portuguese 
abandoned  the  attempt 

John  Cabot  had  previously  (1497)  discovered  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  but  evidently  without  any  design  of  dis- 
covering a  North- Weet  Passage.  His  son  Sebastian  CahoU 
who  had  aooompanied  him  on  his  voyages,  sought  for  the 
passage  in  1517,  when  he  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  Pert, 
imt  this  voyage  added  nothing  to  what  had  been  done  be- 
fore. For  a  long  time  no  attempt  was  made,  probably 
because  Magalhaens  had  suoeeedea  in  entering  the  Pacific 
at  the  fouthem  extremity  of  America  by  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name. 

The  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  was  excited  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  lasted  more 
than  fifty  yeam.  All  the  numerous  attempts  made  in  this 
eventful  period  were  at  the  expense  of  private  persons,  or 
rather  at  the  expense  of  companies  of  merchants.  The  at- 
tempts were  first  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  North-East 
Passage,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  rea(^  the  Pacific  by 
sailing  from  west  to  east  along  the  northern  shores  of  Asia. 
The  real  extent  of  the  continent  of  Asia  was  then  unknown. 
Three  vessels  sailed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hurii  Wtl- 
lou^hby  and  Riehard  Chancellor  in  165S,  for  the  sea 
which  washes  the  northern  ooast  of  Europe.  The  vessds 
separated:  Sii  Hugh  perished  with  his  whole  crew  on  the 
coast  of  Lapiand,  and  Chancellor  entered  the  White  Sea. 
C}hancellor*s  discovery  was  of  importance :  it  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trade  between  England  and  Archangel,  and  to 
the  design  of  the  English  of  carrying  on  commerce  with  India 
by  means  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  enterprise  of 
trading  with  India  through  the  Volga  so  completely  enerosved 
the  aUention  of  the  merchants  of  London,  that  all  ftirtfaer 
attempts  at  discovering  the  North-East  Passage  were  aban- 
doned. Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Dutch 
commenced  their  enterprises  in  this  direction,  for  which 
they  had  a  strong  motive.  Having  risen  in  arms  against 
Philip  II.,  kin^  of  Spain,  who  was  then  also  king  of  Portu- 
gal, their  vessels  were  excluded  ft-om  ^e  ports  of  America 
and  of  the  East  Indies  then  in  possession  of  those  nations. 
In  their  voyage  to  such  parts  bf  the  East  Indies  as  did  not 
belong  to  the  Portuguese,  and  on  their  return  home,  they 
had  to  traverse  a  large  extent  of  sea,  of  which  die  Spaniards 
then  claimed  the  dominion,  and  in  which  their  merchant 
vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  taken.  The  Dutch  mer- 
chants accordingly  resolved  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  reach 
the  East  Indies  by  a  North-East  Passage.  William  Ba- 
rents made  two  voyages  (1694-1696),  but  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed east  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  Strait  of  Waygatz,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  ice  which  always  covers  the  sea 
to  the  east  of  that  island.  Since  his  last  voyage,  in  whirfa 
he  passed  the  winter  on  Nova  Zembla,  the  North-East 
Passage  has  been  given  up  as  impracticable. 

In  the  meantime  ilra  North-West  Passage  was  lost  sight 
of  until  the  year  UT6,  when  the  attempt  was  again  made 
by  the  English,  who  prosecuted  this  cl^eot  with  great 
ardour  for  forty  years.  Alt  that  has  been  efleeted  towards 
discovering  the  North-West  Passa^  is  due  to  the  English. 
The  first  English  seaman  who  did  anything  decisive  to- 
wards this  object  was  Ifarttn  Frobisher,  who  made  three 
vo/ages  (1676,  1677,  and  1676)  to  the  northern  seas.  In 
the  second  voyage  he  diseovered  Pn^isher's  Strait  (63^  N. 
lat),  an4  <n  the  thivd  he  re-dtseovered  the  Strait  of  Anian, 
or  Hudson's  Strait.  He  was  follo¥i>ed  by  John  Davis,  who 
likewise  made  three  voyages  (1696,  16U,  and  1687).  In 
the  first  vovage  he  discovered  Davie's  Strait  between  Green- 
land and  Cumberland  Islands,  sailed  up  to  Mount  Raleigh 
(66*  N.  lat),  and  afterwards  found  the^  ^^  |ii9^ called 
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Cumberland  Strait  (66**  N.  lat).    tn  hii  third  vorage  h^ 
extended  bis  discoveries  along  the  western  shores  or  Green- 
land as  far  north  as  Sanderson's  Hope  (7SI^  N.  lat),  and  in 
sailing  southward  he  likewise  found  the  entrance  of  Hud- 
son's Strait,  which  had  been  seen  before  that  time  by  Ck)r- 
teral  and   Frobisber,  but  none  of  these  three  navigators 
seem  to  have  advancM  any  groat  distance  into  it    [Davis.] 
Henry  Hudson,  after  several  unsuccessful  voyages  of  dis- 
covery to  the  north-east  and  north,  di^ected  his  last  voyage 
to  the  nortli-west,  and  penetrated  through  the  strait  into  the 
bay,  both  of  which  are  now  called  by  his  name.    Be  passed 
the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  hoping  to  find  a  pass- 
age to  the  Pacific  in  the  following  year,  but  his  crew,  which 
had  suffered  great  hardships  during  this  voyage,  mutinied, 
and  abandoned  him  and  some  of  his  adherents  in  a  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  bay.    Hudson  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. [Hudson.]    In  the  tWo  following  years  some  parts 
of  Hudson's  Bay  were  explored.    In  1 6 1 2  Sir  Thomas  But- 
ton discovered  Roe*s  Welcome,  the  strait  between  South* 
ampton  Island  and  the  continent  j  and  Bvlot  in  1613  dis- 
covered Fox  Channel  between  Cumberland  Island  and 
Southampton  Island.    By  lot  and  Baffin  in  1614  penetrated 
through  Davis*8  Strait  and  explored  Baffin's  Bay  to  its  most 
northern  extremity,  called  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound  (ZS"" 
N.  lat).    In  returning  along  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  they  passed  the  wide  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound  (be> 
tween  73''  and  75®  N.  lat),  but  considered  it  a  closed  bay. 
As  their  researches  had  been  made  with  sreat  care,  Baffin 
was  of  oninion  that  all  attempts  to  find  a  North- West  Pass- 
age in  these  parts  were  useless,  and  this  opinion  soon  be- 
came so  prevalent  as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  voyages  of  discovery 
in  this  direction.    The  voyages  were  now  dureoted  only  to 
the  exploration  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  were  prosecuted  with 
less  ardour.    In  1631  James  discovered  James's  Bay,  the 
most  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Fox  again  ex- 
amined the  two  straits  which  enclose  the  island  of  Southamp- 
ton, koe's  Welcome,  and  Fox  Channel  More  than  a  huu-> 
dred  years  later,  in  1741,  Middleton  explored  Wager  River 
and  Repulse  Bay.  to  the  west  of  Roe's  Welcome^  and  found 
that  both  were  closed  inlets. 

While  the  English  were  pursuing  their  di^eoTeries  on 
the  north-eastern  shores  of  North  .£nerioa  nearly  without 
interruption,  the  Spaniards  made  some  feeble  attempts 
along  the  north-western  coast  with  the  view  of  finding  a 
North-West  Passage.  Their  voyages  led  to  no  important 
result  except  that  two  of  their  navigators  pretended  that 
they  had  discovered  the  passage.  Juan  de  Fuca  is  said  to 
have  entered  a  large  bay  between  47**  and  48**  N.  lat,  and 
to  have  sailed  through  a  strait  in  a  north-eastern  direction 
until  he  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  sailed  from  Act- 
pulco  in  Mexico,  and  returned  to  that  place.  Admiral  de 
Fonte  is  said  to  have  entered,  in  1640,  a  broad  navigable  in- 
let, situated  in  53""  N.  lat,  whiofa  led  him  to  an  inland  lake 
of  great  dimensions,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  llie  short 
accounts  which  exist  of  these  voyages  were  not  printed  in 
England  till  a  long  time  afler  their  pretended  performance, 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Spanish  goveniment  never 
admitted  that  the  voyages  had  taken  place ;  a  fact  which  at 
that  time  was  attribute  to  the  jealousy  which  prompted  the 
Spaniards  to  exclude  all  foreigners  from  their  possessions  in 
America.  Humboldt  in  his  work  on  Mexico,  says,  that 
alter  the  most  careful  researches  in  the  arehives  of  Mexico, 
hu  was  unable  to  find  any  document  in  which  Juan  de  Fuca 
or  the  Admiral  Bartolomeo  de  Fonte  was  even  mentioned. 
The  accounts  of  the  voyages,  attributed  to  these  navigatonb 
are  evidently  fabrications,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  appro- 
priating to  the  Spanish  nation  the  honour  of  the  discovery, 
if  such  a  passage  should  ever  be  found.  Juan  de  Fuca 
had  certainly  visited  the  north-western  coast  of  America ; 
the  southern  strait  bv  which  the  island  of  Quadra  and  Van* 
couver  is  separated  irom  the  continent  still  bears  his  name. 
When  the  distinguished  navigator  Cook  entered  on  his 
last  voyage  of  discovery,  he  was  instructed  to  try  how  far 
he  could  advance  northward  between  Asia  and  America. 
He  reached  Icy  Cape  (70"  N.  lat),  where  he  found  that  a 
barrier  of  ice  extended  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
In  the  same  voyage  he  visited  several  parts  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  and  found  that  on  the  western  side 
too  the  rocky  shores  were  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  The 
nearly  forgotten  fabrication  of  Juan  de  Fuca  was  again  dis- 
cussed, and  the  English  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  soon  after 
sent  several  expeditions  to  survey  these  coasts.  After  a 
close  examination  of  the  whole  coast  north  of  45^  N.  lat.,  it 


was  ascertained  that  it  consisted  mostly  of  islands,  sep** 
rated  from  the  continent  by  narrow  sounds,  and  that  the 
numerous  inlets  by  which  the  continent  itself  is  indented 
do  not  extend  far  inland,  and  terminate  at  the  foot  of  ele- 
vated mountain-ranges. 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  aNorth-West  Passage 
now  seemed  to  be  decided  in  the  negative,  when  the  whalers 
who  annuallj^  visit  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  Greenland 
reported  that  in  the  years  1816  and  1817  the  arctic  seas  wer« 
much  less  encumbered  with  ice  than  had  ever  been  observed. 
The  British  government  now  resolved  to.  make  an  attempt  to 
settle  this  question.  In  1818  two  vessels  were  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Ross  and  Lieutenant 
Parry,  to  re-examine  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay.  All  the 
bays  add  inlets  which  these  navigators  entered  were  closed 
by  mountains  or  ice,  and  Captain  Ross  was  also  of  opinion 
that  this  was  the  case  with  Lancaster  Sound  (between  73^ 
and  75''  N.  lat.),  and  that  a  North- West  Passage  did  not 
exist  in  these  quarters*  But  Parry  thought  that  the  last' 
mentioned  inlet  had  not  bqen  examined  with  sufficient  care, 
considering  its  great  width.  Parry  was  sent  in  the  folloW'^ 
ing  year  (1819),  for  the  ourpose  of  examining  Lancaster 
Sound  more  closely  than  nad  been  done  by  Captain  Ross. 
On  entering  the  sound  he  sailed  in  a  westerly  direction  30 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  540  miles,  having  on  the  north  a 
series  of  elevated  tracts,  broken  apparently  into  islands  bv 
intervening  channels.  These  channels  were  not  examinect 
and  may  perhaps  turn  out  to  be  only  bays.  Tlie  larger  of 
these  islands  were  named  by  him  respectively  Cornwallis, 
Bathurst,  and  Melville  Island.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
sound  were  two  large  islands,  of  which  the  eastern  was 
called  Cockburn  Island ;  the  western  remained  nameless, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent Tlie  channel  which  divides  these  two  islands  received 
the  name  of  Re|rant*s  Inlek  West  of  100^  W.  long,  no  land 
was  in  view  on  the  south.  Parry  and  his  crews  passed  the 
winter  on  Melville  Island,  hoping  in  the  following  summer 
to  reach  the  Pacific  He  was  unable  however  to  advance 
west  of  Melville  IslaniL  the  sea  being  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  ice ;  but  no  land  was  in  sight,  except  that 
at  a  great  distance  to  the  westrsouth-west  there  apneared 
a  bold  coast,  which  was  named  Banks's  Land.  It  was 
now  clear  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  series  of  islands 
which  skirt  the  northern  shores  of  this  long  strait  that 
they  had  been  enabled  to  proceed  so  far  westward,  and  that 
the  sea  ceased  to  be  navigable  where  these  islands  termi- 
nated. 

All  hope  of  reaching  the  Pacific  by  Lancaster  Sound 
being  frustrated,  Parrv  proposed  to  try  if  the  object  could 
be  effected  by  any  of  the  inlets  which  open  into  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  northern  portion  of  which  had  not  been  explored. 
In  1821  he  entered  that  bay,  and  passing  between  Cumber- 
land Island  and  Southampton  Island,  he  advanced  to  Re- 
pulse Bay,  which  he  exammed  and  found  to  be  completely 
enclosed,  as  Middleton  had  described  it  He  then  explored  a 
part  of  the  contiguous  ooast  to  the  northward,  in  which  he 
found  another  large  indentation,  which  he  called  Lyon's  Inlet 
His  vessels  were  soon  afterwards  ft'oaen  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  near  Winter  Island  (66''  N.  lat.).  In  the  following 
summer  he  continued  his  voyage  northward,  and  discovered 
the  whole  coast  between  65''  and  70^  N.  lat,  in  which  no 
deep  indentation  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  wide 
sound  between  ^9^  and  70^  which  he  explored  for  more 
than  60  miles,  when  he  found  that  it  was  closed  bv  a 
barrier  of  ice^  lying  south  and  north  across  the  strait  but 
he  ascertained  that  beyond  this  hairier  there  was  an  open 
sea,  a  circumstance  which  agreed  with  the  information 
that  he  had  obtained  from  the  natives.  This  opening  there* 
fore  was  not  a  bay,  but  a  strait  which  he  called,  after  the 
two  vessels  under  his  command.  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait. 
At  the  time  of  this  discovery  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  the  opeU  sea  west  of  the 
strait  the  following  summer,  and  accordingly  he  passed  the 
second  winter  on  the  island  of  Igloolik,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  strait  But  though  he  waited  to  the  middle 
of  August  in  the  followinfir  year,  the  strait  continued  to  be 
covered  with  ice,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
effecting  his  purpose. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  showed  that  Fury  and  Heda 
Strait  did  not  allow  a  navigable  North- West  Passage.  Parry, 
whose  success  had  deservedly  secured  the  confidence  of 
government  again  obtained  the  same  vetoels  for  the  pur|)>osi». 
of  trying  whether  Regent's  ^"[f|^j+^¥^feL  according  to  |lj^ 
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information  obtained  from  the  Esquimaux,  stretches  far  to 
the  south,  might  not  allow  a  passage.  On  arriving  at  the 
entrance  of  Regent's  Inlet,  he  found  it  much  encumbered 
with  ice,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  from  1824  to 
1825  in  Port  Bowen,  on  the  western  coast  of  Cockbum 
Island.  In  trying  to  sail  southward  the  following  July, 
one  of  the  vessels  (the  Fury)  was  lost  in  the  ice,  and  Parry 
returned  home  in  the  Hecla.  Oovemment  did  not  think 
fit  to  continue  these  voyages,  which  led  to  no  definite  result ; 
but  as  the  last  attempt  orPan7had  been  merely  interrupted 
by  an  accident,  it  seemed  still  probable  that  a  navigable 
North-West  Passage  might  exist  through  Regent's  Inlet 
A  wealthy  individual.  Sir  Felix  Booth,  furnished  all 
the  expenses  for  a  new  adventure,  the  direction  of  which 
was  given  to  Captain  John  Ross,  who,  after  passing 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  entered  Regent's  Inlet  in  1829, 
and  sailed  along  the  western  shores  of  the  inlet  as  far 
south  as  Felix  Harbour  (70^  N.  lat),  where  he  passed  the 
winter.  The  following  seasons  were  unfavourable,  the  sea 
being  constantly  encumbered  with  heavy  ice,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  nearly  on  the  same  spot  two  more  winters. 
This  circumstance  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  he  found  that  the  country  west 
of  Regent's  Inlet  was  not  an  island,  but  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent of  America  by  a  low  isthmus  of  inconsiderable  length 
and  width.  It  is  however  supposed  that  a  strait  actually 
exists  in  this  part,  which  escaped  his  ^research.  The  penin- 
sula which  Ross  considered  to  be  united  by  the  low  isthmus 
to  the  continent  of  America  was  called  by  him  Boothia 
Felix.  The  shores  of  the  continent  itself,  west  of  the 
isthmus,  were  examined  to  a  distance  of  70  miles,  and  the 
most  western  cape  which  was  reached  was  called  Victory 
Point  (69**  46'  N.  lat.  and  98°  33'  W.  long.).  In  another 
excursion  the  Magnetic  Pole  was  found  to  be  in  70**  5"  N. 
lat.  and  96**  46'  45''  W.  long.  Not  being  able  to  extricate 
his  vessels  from  the  ice.  Captain  Ross  and  his  crew  returned 
in  1832  in  boats  to  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  were  received 
on  board  of  a  whaler. 

Hie  only  North-West  Passage  the  existence  of  which 
is  certain,  is  the  long  strait  which  is  connected  with 
Baffin's  Bay  by  Lancaster  Sound.  This  strait  ought,  in 
conformity  with  the  precedent  of  Magalhaens,  to  be  called 
Parry's  Strait.  Since  however  its  western  extremity  is 
always  blocked  up  with  ice,  it  never  can  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  Still  it  is  not  improbable,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  another  strait  divides  Boothia  Felix  from  the 
continent  of  America.  This  hitherto  unknown  strait  has 
lately  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  being  connected 
wiUi  the  northern  termination  of  the  American  continent. 
The  whole  line  of  coast  between  Behring's  Strait  and  tibe 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  is  now  known.  Between 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Beechey,  who  advanced  to  Point 
Barrow  (71°  28'  N.  lat  and  156*  10'  W.  long.),  and  those  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  who  went  as  far  as  Point  Beechey 
(70**  30'  N.  lat.  and  150**  W.  long.),  only  a  coast-line  of  about 
130  miles  remained  undiscovered,  and  this  tract  was  ex- 
plored, in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  agents  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  {London  Geo.  Joum.,  vol.viii.)  East 
of  the  Mackenzie  nver  the  coast-line  as  far  as  Point  Turn- 
again  (near  109°  W.  long,  and  68°  30' N.  lat.)  was  discovered 
b^  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Doctor  Richardson,  and  the 
distance  between  this  cape  and  the  Point  Victory  of  (Captain 
Ross  does  not  much  exceed  300  miles.  Dease  and  Simpson 
advanced  to  106**  W.  long,  in  1838  (London  Oeographical 
Journal,  voL  ix.),  so  that  the  whole  distance  now  unex- 

Elored  does  not  much  exceed  200  miles.  Captain  Back,  in 
is  expedition  in  search  of  Captain  Ross,  found  a  sea  be- 
tween 67*  and  68*  30'  N.  lat  and  95**  and  97**  W.  lone. 
Back  observed  a  pretty  strong  current  setting  eastward, 
which  is  the  stron^st  argument  for  presuming  that  a  strait 
exists  in  these  paits,  probably  to  the  south  of  Point  Victory. 
If  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  continue  to  encourage  their 
agents,  in  a  few  years  more  we  shall  be  acquainted  with  the 
whole  extent  of  the  American  continent  towards  the  north, 
and  the  question  respecting  the  North-West  Passage  will 
be  finally  settled. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  advantages  which  were  once 
expected  to  accrue  from  the  discovery  of  a  North-West 
Passage,  can  never  be  realised,  and  it  is  even  doubtfbl 
whether  such  a  passage  will  be  of  anv  use  at  all.  Even 
if  the  yet  undiscovered  portion  of  it  should  be  navigable, 
that  portion  which  we  already  know  is  totally  unfit  for 
navigation  during  the  whole  year.    Between  the  mouth  of 


the  river  Mackenzie  and  Banow  Point,  the  most  north' 
western  cape  of  America,  the  sea,  even  in  August  and  Se^ 
tember,  is  so  encumbered  with  ice,  that  in  some  parts  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  in  laive  boats.  It  is  certain  that  a 
trading  vessel  will  never  find  its  way  through  that  frozen 
sea.  StiU  we  are  inclined  to  attach  some  importance  to  the 
discovery  of  that  passage,  not  only  as  a  geographical  ques- 
tion but  also  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  simpW  beoeiuse 
we  can  never  form  a  just  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  anything 
before  it  is  known. 

(Barrow's  Chronohgical  History  (ff  Voyages  into  the 
Arctic  Regime ;  Voyages  of  VUaw  zxA  Parry;  Franklin's 
Expeditions  to  the  Polar  Regions ;  London  Geogr.  Journal, 
vols,  v.,  viii.,  a^d  ix.) 

NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY  is  a  term  fre- 
quently used  to  designate  a  part  of  the  territory  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Chippewyan  or  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
North  America.  No  general  name  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  countries,  which  extend  along  the  Pacific,  from  Cape 
Mendocino  (near  40**  N.  lat.)  to  Behring's  Strait  (north  of 
65**  N.  lat)  and  the  Icy  Sea,  and  occupy  the  space  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  We  shall 
however  give  a  short  description  of  these  countries  under 
this  head. 

The  Chippewyan  or  Rocky  Mountains  run  from  the 
mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde  (between  40*  and  42* 
N.  lat),  in  a  general  north-north-western  direction,  through 
twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude  (from  110*  to  1 35**  W.  long.) 
until  thev  terminate  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river 
(68**  N.  fat).  The  most  eastern  range  of  this  extensive 
mountain-system  constitutes  Ute  eastern  boundary  c^  the 
region  in  question.  The  shores  of  the  Pacific  which  bound  ^ 
it  on  the  west,  run  (between  40**  and  45*  N.  lat)  nearly  due 
north,  and  gradually  approach  the  mountains.  The  dis- 
tance between  them  may  on  an  average  be  estimated  at  679 
miles,  until  they  reach  the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca  (47*  N. 
lat),  where  they  are  only  about  400  miles  distant  Ftom 
this  sound  the  coast  trends  north-north-west,  and  runs  pa- 
rallel to  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  to  Behring's  Baj  (60** 
N.  lat),  preserving  a  distance  of  about  380  miles  from  tbem. 
From  Behring's  Bay  the  coast-line  turns  westward,  and  runs 
in  that  direction  more  than  700  miles.  This  Utter  coast  is 
parallel  to  the  coast-line  of  the  Icy  Sea,  which  is  ten  degrees 
farther  north,  and  thus  the  north-western  extremity  of 
North  America  forms  an  extensive  peninsula,  nearly  700 
miles  in  width  and  more  than  700  long,  which  terminates 
on  the  west  in  projecting  headlands  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kamtchatka  Sea,  Behring's  Strait,  and  the  Icy  Sea. 

According  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  area  of  this  region  is 
above  1,000,000  square  miles,  which  are  thus  distributed  :— 
The  southern  rcngion  (between  40**  and  47*  N.  lat)  is  on  an 
average  670  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  and  about  480 
miles  long;  the  area  is  300,000  square  miles.  The 
central  region  (between  47*  and  60*  N.  lat)  is  about  900 
miles  long  and  380  miles  wide :  the  area  is  300,000  square 
miles.  The  northern  peninsula  measures  700  miles  from 
south  to  north,  and  more  than  700  miles  from  east  to  west: 
the  area  is  500,000  sciuare  miles,  The  total  aiea  is  1,100,000 
square  miles,  which  is  equal  to  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

Cape  Mendocino,  which  may  be  considered  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  the  Southern  Region,  rises  &om  the 
sea  with  a  steep  ascent  to  a  great  elevation.  It  consists  of 
bare  tooks,  frirrowed  by  deep  clefts  and  narrow  valleys, 
which  are  the  only  portions  of  this  mountain-mass  that  are 
wooded.  The  coast  north  and  south  of  this  cape  to  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  has  the  same  character,  though  it  is 
not  quite  so  high.  It  is  supposed  that  Cape  Mendocino  ia 
the  western  extremity  of  an  elevated  mountain-range  which 
runs  eastward  to  the  Chippewyan  range,  and  joins  it  at 
the  mountain^knot  of  the  Sierra  Verde.  This  supposition 
is  founded  on  the  information  that  this  tract  contains  the 
waterahed  between  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  and  the  Rio  S.  Saeramento  or  Buenaven- 
tura, which  ftdls  into  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  [CaxiforkiaI 
and  the  Rio  Colorado  [Mexican  States].  Another  range 
runs  northward  from  this  transverse  chain,  about  1 50  mUea 
from  the  sea,  to  the  Columbia  river :  it  attains  a  considerable 
height,  and  about  50  miles  from  the  banks  of  that  river 
rises  in  Mount  Hood  to  the  height  of  about  1 5,900  feet  This 
range  approaches  close  to  the  river,  and  produces  the  rapids 
and  waterfalls  which  are  called  the  Long  Narrows.  The 
mountain-chain  is  continued  north  of  the  river  to  the  Sound 
Digitized  by  VjUOvT^ 
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of  Juan  de  Fuca,  wbew  one  of  \to  ^^^ts.  Mount  St 
Helen's,  is  14,400  feet  bigh.  Tbis  TttOf^  divides  the  more 
fortile  portion  of  the  southern  region  ft?a^  that  which  is 
tterOe.  The  country  west  of  the  range  is  ui  ffeneral  covered 
irith  trees.  Along  the  western  declivity  of  this  range  is  the 
Columbia  valley,  which  is  60  miles  wide  towards  the  north, 
and  extends  fix  to  the  south :  its  southern  districts  have 
not  been  expbred.  It  is  a  country  of  great  beauty :  the 
surface  is  intersected  with  numerous  small  lakes  and  pools, 
and  exhibits  great  luxuriance  in  its  extensive  meadows  and 
fine  ibrests.  The  river  Wall&mot,  or  Wallamatte,  runs 
through  this  valley.  A  ranffe  of  high  hills  runs  on  the 
west  m  the  valley,  and  from  tnis  range  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  there  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  it  is  in  general 
covered  with  dense  forests  ol  hemlock,  spruce,  white  and 
red  cedar,  cotton- wood,  white  oak,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
trees.  These  forests  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sca,  which 
are  rooky  and  precipitous,  and  generally  bare.  This  moun- 
tainous country  approaches  the  Columbia  river  on  the 
south,  about  70  miles  firom  its  mouth,  and  compels  it  to 
change  its  western  into  a  north-western  course.  The  bunks 
of  the  river  where  the  mountains  border  it  are  often  high 
and  rocky,  with  low  marshy  islands  at  the  base  of  the  banks, 
which  are  subject  to  inundation,  and  covered  with  willows, 
poplars,  and  other  trees.  In  other  places  the  mountains 
recede  from  the  river,  leavino;  between  their  base  and  the 
stream  beautifiil  plains,  which  are  covered  with  tall  trees. 
These  lower  tracts  and  the  declivities  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains are  overgrown  with  deciduous  trees ;  but  the  more 
elevated  part  of  the  uplands  is  covered  with  majestic  pines 
and  firs,  some  of  which  tower  to  the  height  of  between  200 
and  300  feet  Where  the  Columbia  valley  opens  on  the 
Columbia  river,  the  banks  are  occasionally  marshy,  and 
covered  with  so  dense  agrowth  of  shrubs  and  rushes  as  to 
be  almost  impassable,  yniere  the  elevated  ranee  of  Mount 
Hood  comes  up  to  the  river,  the  banks  consift  of  stupen- 
duous  precipices  covered  with  fir  and  white  cedar. 

East  of  the  range  which  contains  Mount  Hood  the 
country  is  an  inclined  plain,  rising  gradually  towards  the 
east,  south-east,  and  north-east,  until  it  joins  the  base  of 
the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  This  tract,  which  is  about  150 
biiles  wide,  is  an  uneven  plain,  on  which  level  tracts  of 

freat  extent  alternate  with  ridges  of  moderate  elevation, 
he  soil  of  the  level  grounds  consists  chiefly  of  gravel  and 
sand,  interspersed  with  bare  rocks.  These  plains  are  nearly 
as  destitute  of  vegetation  as  the  oountrv  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  The  hiUs  extend  in 
ridges  running  south  and  north,  and  generally  consist  of  an 
indurated  cloy :  they  exhibit  few  signs  of  vegetation,  and 
are  very  rarely  covered  with  forests,  except  on  the  more 
elevated  parts,  where  they  are  clothed  with  scrub  pines 
and  cedars,  aspens,  a  smaU  kind  of  cotton-tree,  and  some 
shrubs. 

The  Chippewyan  Mountains,  which  lie  to  the  east  of 
this  desolate  region,  seem  to  consist  principally  of  two  ele- 
vated ranges  running  parallel  to  one  another  at  a  distance 
of  less  than  100 miles:  in  several  places  they  are  united 
with  one  another  by  short  transverse  ridges.  In  some 
places  the  eastern  range  rises  to  the  snow-line.  There 
occur  in  it  several  depressions,  where  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  approach  near  ode  another,  and 
some  few  of  them  present  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
wheel-carrriages.  The  western  range  does  not  appear  to 
rise  so  high,  and  in  several  places  contains  depressions, 
which  allow  a  passage  for  the  waters  that  collect  from  both 
ranges,  and  constitute  the  principal  branches  of  the  Co- 
luim>ia  river.  Not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Snake  river, 
m  this  range,  there  are  three  high  summits,  called  the 
Three  Breasts,  or  T6tons,  which  stand  on  a  common  base, 
which  is  perforated  by  deep  caverns,  by  which  several  small 
rivers  pass  under  the  mountains  southward,  and  join  the 
Snake  river.  The  mountains  of  the  Chippewyan  range  are 
generally  barren;  but  the  intervening  valleys  contain  seve- 
ral fertile  tracts,  which  are  partly  covered  with  high  trees 
and  partly  with  fine  grass. 

The  country  enclosed  by  the  two  ranges  of  the  Chippe- 
wyan Mountains  must  have  a  great  elevation,  which  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  great  rapidity  of  all  the  rivers 
which  join  the  principal  branches  and  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia  river.  Their  course  is  in  general  a  succession  of 
rapids  and  cataracts,  which  sometimes  continue  without  in- 
terruption for  50,  80,  or  even  100  miles.  The  navigable 
parts  of  these  rivers  are  of  less  extent  tlum  those  which  are 


ouite  unfit  for  navigation.  The  Long  Narrows  occur  in 
the  Columbia  river  about  180  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
occupy  80  miles  of  ita  course.  They  begin  with  a  perpen- 
dicular cascade  of  20  feet,  after  which  there  is  a  rapid  descent 
for  a  mile  between  islands  of  hard  black  rocks  to  another 
fall  of  8  feet  which  is  divided  by  two  rocks.  About  2^ 
miles  below  this  fall  the  river  expands  into  a  broad  basin, 
fh>m  which  the  water  escapes  by  a  chasm  onlv  45  yards 
wide.  Through  this  narrow  passage  the  whole  body  of  the 
river  swells  and  boils  for  some  distance  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. Lower  down  there  are  several  rapids,  and  the 
river  is  a^ain  compressed  into  a  channel  from  50  to  100  feet 
wide,  which  is  worn  through  a  rough  hed  of  hard  black 
rock,  along  which  it  rushes  with  great  fury,  and  from  which 
it  escapes  by  the  second  great  Mi,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  20 
feet  high,  and  extending  nearly  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
river  is  navigable  fbr  large  barges  up  to  the  Long  Narrows, 
there  being  no  impediment  farther  down.  At  Vancouver 
Fort  more  than  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  tide  is  still 
perceptible,  and  vessels  of  between  200  and  300  tons  can 
aJCend  to  this  point 

A  country  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  sea 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  300 
miles,  and  of  which  about  one-half  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Pacific  must  have  great  differences  of  climate.  We 
are  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  climate  along 
the  coast;  but  we  know  that  it  resembles  the  western 
countries  of  Europe  rather  than  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  on  the  Atlantic.  The  winters  are  not  ri- 
gorous nor  the  summers  sultry.  There  is  little  snow,  and 
it  generally  melts  while  it  fuls :  it  rarely  remains  more 
than  two  days  on  the  ground,  except  on  the  mountains. 
The  winters  are  more  characterised  by  rain  than  cold.  FVom 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  March  the  rains  are 
almost  incessant  and  are  accompanied  with  tremendous 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  winds  which  prevail  at  this 
season  are  from  the  south  and  south-east  and  they  usually 
bring  rain;  while  those  from  the  north  and  north-west 
bring  fair  weather  and  a  clear  sky.  From  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  October  the  weather  is  serene  and 
delightful;  only  a  few  showers  of  rain  fall,  but  in  the 
morning  the  dews  and  fogs  are  very  heavv.  As  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  we  only  know  that  the  winters  are 
severe,  but  the  quantity  of  snow  is  not  great;  and  during 
the  summer  there  is  frequently  a  want  of  rain,  which  is 
probably  the  main  reason  of  the  sterility  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  several  Indian 
tribes,  among  which  the  Flat-heads,  on  Clarke  and  Co- 
lumbia rivers,  and  the  Snake  Indians,  or  Shoshonees,  on 
Lewis  river,  are  the  most  numerous.  They  hare  many 
horses  and  dogs,  and  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chace.  They  frequently  resort  to  the  countries  east  of  the 
Chippe^an  Mountains  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  which  is  not  found 
west  of  the  range.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  inhabit  the 
country  along  the  Pacific,  sain  their  subsistence  by  fishing. 
Several  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  especially  sturgeon, 
salmon,  and  a  smaller  kind  of  salmon  called  uihlican.  The 
wild  animals  are  the  deer,  black  and  grizzly  bear,  a  species 
of  antelope,  the  ashata  or  big-horn,  the  beaver,  the  sea  and 
river  otter,  the  musk-rat  fox,  and  wolf:  the  puma  is  some> 
times  met  with.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  northern 
country  on  the  western  side  of  America  where  the  puma  U 
found.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  United  States  it  is 
met  with  in  the  Essex  Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

The  Central  Region,  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Juca  to  Behring's  Say,  is  still  less 
known,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  coast  and  the  numerous 
islands  which  skirt  it  Though  thci  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
has  of  late  years  formed  several  establishments  in  the  interior, 
and  particularly  south  of  55^  N.  lat,  we  possess  little  in- 
formation respecting  its  natural  capabilities.  The  Chippe- 
wyan Mountains  continue  to  form  two  ranges,  about  100  miles 
from  one  another.  The  eastern  range,  south  of  55^  is  by  fiir 
the  more  elevated,  and  contains  many  snow-capped  summits, 
among  which  Mount  Hooper  rises  to  15,690  feet  and  Mount 
Brown  to  nearly  16.000  feet  Its  general  elevation  seems 
to  be  above  the  vegetation  of  trees.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  are  any  deep,  depressions  in  this  part  of  the 
range.  No  part  of  the  western  chain  attains  the  snow- 
line. Between  these  ranses  is  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Columbia  river,  which  finds  its  way  through,  a  deftmbce^k 
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in  the  western  irange^  whteh  it  traterse^  with  nutnerotid 
tapids  and  cataracts.  North  of  dd"*  N.  lat.  hoth  ranges 
■eem  to  he  of  nearly  equal  height,  and  hoth  of  them  are  in 
several  places  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  western 
range  constitutes  one  uninterrupted  mass  of  mountains, 
hut  the  eastern  is  hroken  hy  some  narrow  clefts,  through 
which  the  rivers  carry  off  the  water  that  is  collected  in  the 
valleys  between  the  tWo  ratlges.  Two  large  rivers,  of  which 
the  southern  is  called  the  Peace  river,  or  Unjigah,  and  the 
northern  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  or 
Turnagain,  drain  the  valleys  enclosed  by  the  two  ranges  and 
their  offsets  between  56*  and  60**  N.  lat.,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  eastern  range  by  narrow  valleys,  they  enter  the  great 
plain  east  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains ;  the  Peace  river 
falls  into  the  Slave  river,  and  the  Turnagain  river  into  the 
Mackenzie  river.  The  valleys  which  are  drained  by  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Columbia,  Peace,  and  Turnagain  rivers 
are  probably  still  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia  river.  Mackenzie  experienced 
a  great  degree  of  cold  in  June  on  the  Peace  river,  even  at 
the  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  moUntain-range. 
Mountains  which  rose  only  1500  feet  above  their  base  were 
then  covered  with  snow.  The  valleys  contain  very  little  level 
ground  along  the  watercourses.  At  a  short  distance  fVom 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  high  rocks,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  level  plains  extend  to  some  distance,  but 
most  of  these  river- basins  have  a  broken  surface.  Thd 
rocky  masses  advancing  in  the  fbrm  of  ridges,  fVom  both 
ranges*  to  the  very  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  only  furrowed  by 
narrow  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  run  between  steep  rocks; 
these  valleys  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood.  In  the 
lower  tracts  along  the  rivers  there  are  willolrs  and  alders, 
and  on  some  detached  spots  there  Hre  spruce  and  white 
birch.  The  uplands  are  principally  covered  with  pines, 
cypress,  spruce,  and  a  few  other  trees.  None  of  these 
valleys  are  inhabited,  and  only  a  few  natives  resort  to  them 
in  summer  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  autumn.  They  abound 
in  beaver  and  moose-deer,  and  in  Some  tracts  rein- deer  are 
found.  Mackensie  saw  a  humming-bird  on  the  Peace  river, 
near  64*  30'  N.  lat,  which  appears  to  be  the  northern  limit 
of  this  bird :  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  are  numerous,  but  fish 
it  not  plentiful. 

The  country  which  begins  at  the  base  of  the  western 
range  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  and  extends  westward 
ftir  about  80  miles  fi'om  the  sea,  occupying  on^in  average  a 
width  uf  more  than  100  miles,  may  be  considered  as  an  un- 
even plain.  Rocky  ridges  of  moderate  elevation  run  through 
it  in  every  direction,  but  they  are  generally  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  intervening  plains  are  of  consider- 
able extent  The  surfkce  of  these  plains,  which  in  many 
places  is  level,  and  in  others  undulating  and  hilly,  is  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  which  is  shown 
by  the  deep  depression  of  the  streams,  and  by  their  very 
rapid  course.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  plain  is  covered 
with  swamps  and  lakes.  The  smaller  lakes  seem  to  be  verv 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  extent  Accord- 
ing to  a  vague  estimate,  it  is  said  that  perhaps  one-flfth  of 
this  plain  is  coered  with  water.  Though  tlie  bare  rocks 
often  appear  on  the  surface,  they  do  not  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  country,  it  being  generally  covered  \?ith  trees 
of  heavy  growth.  The  climate  of  this  plain  seems  to  be 
characterised  by  jreal  humidity.  When  Mackenzie  crossed 
it  in  June  and  July,  he  had  merely  two  or  three  days  of 
fine  Weather  in  succession,  and  it  sometimes  rained  several 
hours  for  many  days  together.  To  this  excessive  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  vigorous 
vegetation  of  this  country.  The  foresU,  which  cover  nearly 
the  whole  region,  and  consist  chiefly  of  pine,  hemlock, 
cypress,  spruce,  White  birch,  and  poplar,  contain  a  great 
number  of  excellent  timber-trees;  the  underwood,  which  is 
dense,  consists  of  many  fine  shrubs.  These  forests  contain 
many  fur-bearing  animals,  especially  beavers  and  otters. 
Several  species  of  deer,  trith  the  moose-deer  and  the 
ground-hog,  are  abundant.  The  natives,  who  appeared  to 
Mackenzie  to  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  comfort  than  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Chippewyan  range,  live  in  convenient 
houses,  and  gain  their  subsistence  mainly  by  fishing.  The 
rivers  abound  in  several  kinds  of  fish,  particularly  salmon 
and  trout. 

Fraser  river  runs  through  nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  its  course  is  probably  500  miles.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  Tacoutche  Tesse,  at  least  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.    It  rises  near  the  source  of  Peace  river,  and  runs 


southward,  hut  towards  its  mouth  it  turns  west,  and  falls 
into  the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Though  its  course  i» 
rapid,  it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  except  where  it  is  interrupted 
bv  cataracts.  There  are  several  establishments  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  its  banks. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  the  country  is  mountainous^ 
and  occupies  a  width  probably  of  80  miles.  Between  the 
mouth  of  Fraser  river  and  Smith  Inlet,  a  distance  of  more 
than  200  miles,  it  appears  to  constitute  one  uninterrupted 
mass  of  high  mountains,  the  declivities  of  which  extend  to 
the  shores  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  which  separates  the 
large  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver  from  the  continent, 
Farther  north  it  occurs  in  more  isolated  masses,  the  open- 
ings between  which  are  occupied  by  inlets  extending  thirty 
miles  into  Uie  rocky  masses,  and  by  wide  valleys,  through 
Which  the  rivers  discharge  their  abundant  waters  into  these 
inlets.  The  higher  part  of  these  mountain-masses,  which 
generally  occurs  between  SO  and  40  miles  from  the  sea» 
rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  in  man^  parts  the  ioy  masses 
which  cover  the  summits  form  glaciers,  which  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  the  declivities.  Several  of  these  moun- 
tains appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  but  active  volcanoes 
are  not  so  common  as  in  the  region  which  skirts  this  coast 
toward  the  north.  The  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  high,  and 
rise  with  a  steep  ascent  from  300  to  700  feet,  and  in  many 
places  still  higher.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  the 
mountains  attain  a  ^at  elevation.  The  climate  along  the 
coast  is  extremely  mild,  the  rivers  not  being  covered  with  ice 
before  the  middle  of  January;  but  it  is  also  very  humid,  in 
consequence  of  the  western  and  south-western  winds,  which 
blow  fVom  the  Pacific  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and,  passing 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  water,  absorb  much  mois- 
ture, which  descends  in  rain  when  the  winds  reach  the  high 
tfloUntains  that  extend  along  the  shores.  The  vegetation  is 
extremely  vigorous.  The  cypress  and  pine  trees,  which 
cover  the  Western  declivities  of  the  mountains,  attain  a 

greater  height  and  size  than  in  any  other  countries:  some 
ave  tneasured  above  30  feet  in  circumference.  The  natives 
of  this  tract  seem  to  form  a  numerous  tribe,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Wakash  Indians.  Mackenzie  found  them 
living  in  large  and  commodious  houses,  and  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  many  comforts.  They  live  mostly  by  fishing,  as 
their  rivers  abound  in  various  kinds  of  fish,  especialiy 
salmon,  \?hich  are  taken  in  weirs  constructed  with  great 
ingenuity.  The  sea-otter  is  very  common  along  the  whole 
of  this  coast,  which  has  been  visited  of  late  years  by  European 
vessels  for  the  pui-pose  of  procuring  the  skins>  which  fetch 
a  high  price  at  Canton. 

Tiie  islands  which  skirt  this  coast  partake  strongly  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  adjacent  continent.  They  conast  u£ 
high  mountains,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are 
covered  with  snow  :  their  shores  are  rocky  and  high ;  and 
tliey  are  only  partially  covered  with  forest-trees.  The  most 
southern  and  largest  of  these  islands  is  that  of  Quadra  and 
Vancouver,  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  13.000  square 
miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of  Ireland.  The  strait  which 
divides  it  from  the  continent  varies  between  two  and  lea 
miles  in  width,  and  is  called  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  or  rather  on  an  island  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  Nootka  Sound.  [Nootka 
Sound.]  The  islands  which  lie  farther  north  along  the 
coast  are  generally  of  moderate  size.  The  largest  are 
Aristizabali,  Prince  Royal,  Banks,  and  Revillagigedo  Islaud. 
About  50  miles  west  of  Banks  Island  is  Queen  Charlotte 
Island,  which  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 
Farther  north  is  King  George  III.  Avchipelago,  which 
comprehends  a  considerable  number  of  large  islaudb.  Ihc 
largest  is  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  on  the  western  shores  of 
which  is  Port  Bucarelli,  a  fine  and  safe  harbour  surrounded 
by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  containing  seven  active  vol- 
canoes, irom  which  fire  and  smoke  issue  in  the  midst  of 
eternal  ice.  The  largest  of  the  other  islands  belonging  to 
this  archipelago  are  Sitka,  Duke  of  York  Island,  and  Ad- 
miralty Island.  This  chain  of  islands  terminates  at  Cross 
Sound.  -  North  of  Cross  Sound  a  very  high  and  lofty  range 
runs  along  the  shores,  and  its  highest  summit.  Mount  Fair- 
weather,  attains  the  elevation  of  14,761  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  This  range  extends  to  Behrings  Bay.  The  climate  of 
these  islands  is  still  more  humid  than  that  of  the  opposite- 
coast  On  the  island  of  Sitka  the  harbours  are  open  all  the 
year  round,  though  the  small  creeks  which  are  enclosed  by 
hills  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice.  A  little 
snow  foils  in  January  and  Februan-,  but  heaY^sbowers  of  rain 
igi  ize     y  ^   % 
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occur  daily  all  tbfi  Tisar  roun(J.  Tbunder-stonns  are  rare  in 
summer,  but  more  uequent  in  winter*  In  winter  the  air  is  so 
charged  with  electricity^  that  for  many  hours  together  in  the 
darkest  nights  a  bluish  green  electrical  light  is  seen  on 
bars  of  iron  which  are  exposed  to  the  air.  The  attempts 
^  which  have  been  made  to  cultivate  grain  have  not  succeeded. 
Though  maize  and  wheat  grew  well  at  Nootlui  Sound,  they 
did  not  ripen.  Potatoes  and  several  kinds  of  vegetables 
succeed  well.  The  wood  which  covers  the  lower  declivities 
of  the  hills  and  mountains  consists  chiefly  of  different 
kinds  of  fir.  cypress,  and  balsam  poplar ;  they  are  sometimes 
of  great  size.  Whales,  seals,  sea^lions,  and  otters  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  abound. 

The  Northern  Besion,  or  the  large  peninsula  which 
stretches  between  60®^  and  70**  N.  lat.  from  130**  W.  long, 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Polar  Sea,  and  terminates  at 
about  166**  W.  bng.  on  the  shores  of  Bebring  s  Strait  and  the 
sea  of  Karatchatka,  is  the  least  known  portion  of  the  north- 
western coast  of  America.  It  '\&  only  the  shores  and  their 
immediate  vicinity  which  have  been  visited,  and  up  to  the 
year  1637  a  part  of  the  coast  along  the  Polajr  Sea  had  never 
been  seen  by  any  European.  Not  far  from  Behring^s 
Bay  rises  the  high  summit  called  Mount  St.  Slias^  which  i» 
considered  to  be  the  J^ighest  mountain  in  North  America, 
being  1 7,144  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  connected  by  a 
lower  ridi;e  with  the  range  of  Mount  Fairweather.  At 
Mount  St.  Elias  th.e  moun^in-mass,  which  so  far  north  lies 
in  a  direction  nearly  due  north-west,  begins  to  run  to  the 
west,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  chores  of  Bristol 
Bay,  whore  it  suddenly  grows  narrower,  and  fornw  the 
peninsula  of  Alashka  or  Alia3ka,  which  is  about  SCO  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  20  miles.  Jt  is  not  known 
to  what  a  distance  these  mountains  extend  inland^  as  they 
have  never  been  traversed  by  Europeans.  Many  of  their 
summits  rise  above  the  snow-line>  and  several  of  them  are 
active  volcanoes^  especially  on  the  peninsula  pf  Aliaska, 
The  declivities  of  the  mountains  reach  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
which  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets. 

The  largest  of  these  inlets  are  Prince  William's  Sound  and 
Qook's  Inlet,  which  endose  the  elevated  rocky  peninsula  of 
Tchougatchi.  At  the  point  where  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska 
is  connectijd  with  the  continent  is  the  island  of  Kodiak, 
which  is  above  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  on  an  average 
fifty  miles  wide ;  it  consists  of  rocky  mountains  of  moderate 
elevalion,  with  fine  valleys  between  them*  The  climat# 
ajonz  this  coast  is  as  humid  and  mild  ai  farther  to  the 
south-east;  snow  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground,  and 
severe  cold  is  not  experienced.  This  i«  perliaps  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  high  mountains  which  shelter  it  from  the 
north  and  north-east,  and  to  the  high  ground  of  the  penin- 
sula  of  Ahaska,  which  extends  west-south-west,  and  shelters 
the  lower  tracts  from  the  north-west  winds.  Though  the 
rock^  coast,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  strong  winds  fi-om  the 
Pacifix;,  is  generally  without  vegetation,  the  shores  of  the 
inlets  and  i ne  lower  declivities  of  the  surrounding  m4>an^ 
x^xim  aj-0  clothed  witli  fine  timber-trees,  fir,  larch,  poplar, 
silver  poolar,  alder  and  willows.  Earthquakes  are  common 
on  the  island  of  Kodiak  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  as  well  as 
on  Aliaskft.  The  s^a  supplies  the  principal  article  of  food 
for  the  natives;  the  most  common  fish  are  herring,  cod, 
halibut,  and  salmon^  Whales  and  seals  abound.  The  fur- 
bearing  animals,  which  have  attracted  tlie  Hussians  to  this 
coast,  are  &ea  and  river  otters,  several  kinds  of  foxes,  among 
which  the  black  Cox  is  in  high  esteem,  black,  brown,  and 
red  bears,  and  several  kinds  of  marmots,  besides  \^9,V9X»f 
rein-deer,  gluttons,  lynxes,  and  some  smaller  animals.  In 
the  Qooun tains  a  kind  of  wild  goat  is  found, 

The  peninsula  of  Aliaska  ai^  tl^e  chain  of  volcanic  islands 
which  stretch  from  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  penin- 
sula nearly  to  the  shores  of  Kamtchatka,  separate  ih»  sea 
of  Kamtchatka  from  the  Pacific.  North  of  the  peninsula  is 
the  Bay  of  Bristol,  into  which  a  river  falls  that  brings  down 
the  water  from  the  hirge  lake  of  Shelekow.  This  lake  is 
said  to  be  nearly  one  bundled  miles  long,  and  about  forty 
wide  in  the  broa4est  part.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  the 
high  mountains  seem  to  terminate,  or  at  least  to  remain  at 
a  ^reat  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  sea ;  Cor  between 
Bristol  Bay  and  Norton  Sound  the  coast  is  low  and  inacces- 
sible, the  sea  being  shallow  and  the  waves  breaking  upon 
the  land.  A  considerable  river,  the  Kuskowina,  empties 
itiself  into  the  sea  between  Bristol  Bay  and  No 'ton  Sound; 
and  north  of  its  mouth  is  the  island  of  Nunnivak,  which  is 
Above  ona  hundred  loiles  Iod|^  and  9f  nM)4arftt«  flfivstiaiL 


On  the  shores  of  Norton  Sound  the  country  is  low,  nut 
rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  towards  the  interior. '  Cook  found 
it  well  wooded  in  parts ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
northern  place  on  the  west  side  of  America  where  trees 
attain  a  considerable  size.  Farther  north  the  country  is 
low,  but  in  many  places  intersected  with  hills  of  clay,  sand- 
stone, and  hmestone,  of  moderate  height. 

The  innermost  recess  however  or  the,  deep  bay  called 
Kotzebue's  Sound  appears  to  reach  a  country  of  primitive 
formation.  At  the  innermost  recess  of  this  bay  is  a  hill  com- 
posed of  pure  solid  ice,  about  160  feet  high.  Over  the  ice 
there  is  a  covering  of  bluish  clay,  from  two  to  three  inches 
thick,  and  immediately  over  that  a  kind  of  turf  scarcely  a 
foot  deep :  it  is  overgrown  with  most  luxuriant  grass.  The 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  fossil  elephant  are  found  imbedded  in 
the  ice,  as  in  the  similar  masses  of  ice  which  occur  in  the 
Polar  Sea  on  the  coast  of  Siberia.  The  country  which 
surrounds  the  isolated  hills  of  this  region  is  low  and  level, 
and  partly  covered  with,  swamps,  and  the  shores  in  many 
parts  are  lined  with  narrow  lakes.  The  soil  is  either  sandy, 
or  composed  of  an  elastic  bog  earth,  on  which  some  small 
plants  and  shrubs  thrive  well  near  the  water- courses ;  but  at 
no  great  depth  below,  the  ground  is  frozen  even  in  the 
beginning  or  the  autumn.  Cape  Lisburne  is  formed  by  a 
limestone  rock  about  850  feet  high,  and  some  bills  extend 
from  it  to  Cape  Beaufort.  Farther  on  \o  Icy  Cape,  and 
thence  to  Cape  Barrow,  the  country  is  low,  intersected  with 
small  lakes,  and  covered  with  swampy  moss.  The  animals 
which  abound  in  this  r««ion  are  several  species  of  fi^xes, 
among  which  the  black  fox  is  abundant,  and  also  several 
species  of  viverrec  and  gUres,  The  dog  is  the  onlv  domestic 
animal,  and  the  rein-deer  is  in  a  wild  state.  Otters  and 
some  marine  animals,  which  occur  farther  south,  disappear 
north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  the  common  seal  is  fre- 
quent, and  the  herds  of  morse  in  Behring*s  Strait  are 
countless ;  their  teeth  form  a  considerable  branch  of  trade. 
These  seas  contain  six  species  of  whales  and  four  species  of 
dolphins.  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Kamt- 
chatka sea  seem  to  belong  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  greatly 
resemble  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Asia, 
the  Tschukutskoi  j  their  languages  seem  also  not  to  dififer 
materially  :  they  live  exclusively  by  fishing. 

Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern  point  of  America  on  this 
side,  is  a  long  low  spit,  composed  of  gravel  and  loose  sand, 
which  the  pressure  of  the  ice  has  fi)rced  up  into  numerous 
masses,  which  at  a  distance  appear  like  rocks.  It  projects 
several  miles  into  the  Polar  Sea.  From  this  point  eastward 
to  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river  the  coast  declines  a  little  to 
the  south  of  east.  This  coast  is  low,  consisting  in  many 
places  of  mud,  the  surface  of  which  is  frozen  even  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  other  places  of  mud-banks  rising  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  except  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
river,  where  they  attain  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  The  sea  is 
very  shallow,  and  covered  with  ice,  either  in  pieces  or  extend- 
ing in  large  unbroken  sheets.  In  many  places  an  open 
chann^  lies  betw^n  the  coast-line  and  the  sea,  which 
may  be  navigated  by  small  boats,  but  in  other  parts  the 
heavy  ice  is  closely  packed  on  the  shore.  The  country 
adjacent  to  the  coast  is  level  and  low  from  Point  Barrow  to 
nearly  1^%"*  W,  lonsr.,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  huudr^ 
miles,  and  the  eye  does  not  meet  with  a  single  hill.  It  ap- 
pears then  that  the  whole  tract  betweeif  Cape  Lisburne  and 
A^'i""  W.  long,  is  an  alluvial  plain,  in  which  ice  is  found  all 
the  year  round  at  a  small  depth  below  the  surfa^ce.  Between 
l^r  and  152°  W.  long,  there  is  a  ridge  of  hi^s  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore,  called  Pelly  Mountains.  It  is  not 
known  if  these  hills  form  the  most  western  range  with 
which  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  terminate,  or  if  they  con 
stitute  an  isolated  range.  No  range  of  mountains  or  hills  is 
visible  from  the  shore  netween  l&l^'and  146*'  W.  la^.,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  But  from  146''  W. 
lat.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  four  distinct  ridges 
are  seen  at  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  miles  firom  the 
shore.  They  are  probably  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  this  mountain- 
systen  towards  its  northern  extremity  consists  of  four  sepa- 
rate ranges,  divided  tVom  each  other  by  valleys  about  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  wido.  The  two  most  western  chains,  called 
Romanzow  chain  and  British  chain,  are  covered  with  snow, 
even  in  summer  c  the  two  others  are  free  from  snow  in  sum* 
inar.  These  chains  consist  of  slate  rocks ;  their  summits  are 
round  and  naked,  and  between  them  are  narrow  valleys 
whieh  9oatain  grass.   J^  bu8b|ro  nor  ^'^^^  ^^^^^^^aUI^ 
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with,  and  the  few  families  of  Esquimaux  live  on  the  produce 

of  their  fisheries.  ,      ,  .    ,      ,  i  •      j  u 

The  countries  descrihed  under  this  head  are  claimed  by 
three  powers,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Bntish. 
and  the  Russians.  The  Americans  claim  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  Columbia  river.  By  the  convention  with  the 
Russians  in  1824,  their  claims  are  limited  to  54  40  JN.  lat. ; 
but  they  claim  all  the  country  south  of  that  parallel  to  42 
N  lat  The  British  however  claim  part  of  this  coast  The 
Americans  rest  their  claim  partly  on  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  by  Gray  in  1 792,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  it  had  been  visited  in  1 775  by  the  Spaniard  Eceta, 
who  called  it  Entrada  de  Eceta,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  two 
Americans,  first  crossed  the  country  drained  bv  the  south- 
ern affluents  of  the  Columbia  nver,  but  the  principal 
branch  was  first  visited  by  the  agente  of  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company.  The  opposite  claims  of  the  two  nations 
are  not  yet  settled.  The  Americans  have  formed  no  per- 
manent settlements,  but  many  of  their  citizens,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  fur-trade,  visit  the  southern  affluente  of  the 
Columbia,  as  the  most  convenient  mountain-passes  over  the 
Chippewyan  range  are  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Missouri  and  Lewis  and  Qarke  rivers,  but  they  complain 
much  of  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
have  permanent  establishmenU  on  the  Fraser  river,  and 
even  on  the  Columbia  itself.  The  British  pass  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and 
Fraser  rivers,  which  are  only  separated  by  a  portage  of  817 
yards,  according  to  Mackenzie.  The  claims  of  the  Russians 
and  the  British  have  been  settled  by  treaties,  accordnig  to 
which  the  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula  west  of  141  W. 
long,  belongs  to  the  Russians,  as  likewise  a  tract  along  the 
coast  as  for  south  as  56'*  N.  lat,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  forming  King  George  HI.  Archipelago.  The 
settlements  of  the  Russians  are  more  imporUnt  than  the 
British.  In  1799  a  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  along  the  north-western  coast  and  of  hunt- 
ing the  fur-bearing  animals,  especially  the  sea-otters. 
Their  most  northern  settlement  is  at  Bristol  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  called  Nushagak.  The  establishment 
on  the  island  of  Kodiak,  called  Alexandria,  is  still  more 
important.  But  the  principal  settlement  is  New  Arkhan- 
gelsk, on  the  island  of  Sitka,  where  a  town,  with  about  1200 
inhabitants,  has  been  built  on  a  good  harbour.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  considered  as  Russian  subjects 
amounts  to  more  than  10,000,  but  only  about  1500  are  Eu- 
ropeans. 

(Lewis  and  Clarke's  TraoeU  to  the  Source  qf  the  Mie- 
eouri,  &c.;  Irving's -4*/ona;  Mackenzie's  Voyages  through 
the  Continent  qf  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacijlc 
Oceans;  Voyages  of  Cook,  Meares,  Portlock,  Dixon,  and 
Vancouver;  Baling's  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Part  of 
Russia,  by  Sauer  and  Saryschew*  Voyage  qf  Discovery  to 
Siberia,  the  Frozen  Ocean,  &c. ;  Langsdorf  s  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  various  parts  of  the  World;  Kotzebue*s  Voyage 
qf  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea,  &c.;  Beechey's  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  and  Behrin^s  Straits;  Franklin's  Second 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea;  Dense  and  Simpson's  Account 
qfthe  Recent  Arctic  Discoveries,  in  the  'London  Geogra- 
phical Journal,'  vol.  viii.) 

NORTH.  FREDERIC,  EARL  OF  GUILDFORD, 
better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  North  (as  he  did  not 
succeed  to  the  earldom  until  within  two  years  of  his  death), 
was  born  on  the  1 3th  of  April,  1 733.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  resided  successively  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France,  cultivating  the  foreign  languages.  Ahnost  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  England,  he  married,  in  1 756, 
Miss  Ann  Speke,  an  heiress  of  an  antient  Somersetshire 
fkmily. 

In  1763  Lord  North  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury.  Two  years  after,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's (as  it  was  called  by  Mr.  Burke)  '  tessellated '  ministry. 
Lord  North  received  the  office  of  joint-paymaster  of  the 
forces,  bis  oolleaeue  being  Mr.  George  Cooke.  In  the 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Burke  so  happily  described  the  general 
composition  of  this  ministry,  he  thus  specially  alludes  to 
the  joint  appointment  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Cooke:— *  I 
venti|re  to  say,  it  did  so  happen  that  persons  had  a  jingle 
office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each 
other  in  their  Uves,  until  they  fi^und  themielvesy  they  knew 


not  how,  pigging  tofi^ether,  heads  and  pomts,  in  tt*  sUna 
truckle-bei'  (Speech  on  American  Taxation.)  Lord  Rock- 
ingham had  previously  offered  him  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer  and  the  vice-treasurership  of  Ireland,  both 
of  which  appointments  he  had  refused.  He  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  1769,  and  at  the  same  time 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  CHiarles  Townshend'i 
unexpected  death.  This  too  he  at  first  declined ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  prevailed  on  (we  are  told)  by  the  princess  of 
Wales  and  by  his  father.  Lord  Guildford,  to  accept  this 
situation.  In  1770,  on  the  duke  of  Grafton's  retirement, 
he  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  still  holding  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer.  Creoi^  HI.  felt  himsdf  under 
an  obligation  to  Lord  North  for  extricating  him,  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  premiership,  firom  the  embarrassmeDt 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton's  retirement  had  caused ;  he 
warmly  expressed  his  gratitude,  became  greatly  attached 
to  his  new  prime-minister,  and  never  forgot  the  oblig^ation, 
nor  ceased  to  have  a  regard  for  him,  tui  the  coalition  of 
1784. 

It  is  an  interesting  trait  recorded  by  his  daughter.  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  her  letter  appended  to  Lord 
Brougham's  *  Historical  Sketches '  (first  series),  that  Lord 
North  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  called  prime-minis- 
ter. '  He  never  would  allow  us  to  call  him  prime-minister, 
saying  there  was  no  audi  thing  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion.' 

Lord  North's  ministry  lasted  from  1770  to  1782.  Being 
defeated  on  the  22nd  February,  1782,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  he  gave  way  to  Lord  Rockingham.  That  war 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  ministry.  There  are  two 
different  questions  to  be  cotisidered  in  connection  with  this 
war,  the  Question  of  its  justice  and  the  question  of  its  expe- 
diency. The  ministry  and  the  opposition  joined  issue  on 
both  these  Questions.  The  opposition,  including,  with  the 
exception  oi  Lord  North  himself,  and  his  supports  Thurlow 
and  Wedderbum,  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the  Houses 
Burke,  Fox,  Dinning,  and  latterly  Pitt  (who  entered  par- 
liament in  1 780),  contended,  firsl^  that  the  British  parlia- 
ment had  no  right  to  tax  the  American  coloniest,  and 
therefore  that  a  war  in  enforcement  of  British  taxation 
was  unjust;  and  secondly,  that  even  if  parliament  bad  the 
right,  it  was  inexpedient  to  enforce  the  right  by  war.  Lord 
^lorth  maintained  both  the  justice  and  the  expediency  of 
the  war.  But  every  year  introduced  of  course  new  ele- 
ments into  the  question  of  expediency ;  and  it  is  now  un- 
derstood that  Lord  North  himself  disapproved  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war  for  at  least  three  years  before  his  resig- 
nation in  1782,  but  that  he  persevered  in  its  defence  only  in 
deference  to  the  wbhes  of  Greorge  HL  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says,  'Although  I  do 
not  beueve  that  my  father  ever  entertained  any  doubt  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  American  war,  yet  I  am  sure  that  he 
wished  to  have  made  peace  three  years  befbre  its  terminar 
tion.'  This  statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  flact  that 
Lord  North,  in  the  very  last  speech  that  he  ever  made, 
defended  the  American  war ;  and  this  circumstance  again 
renders  it  improbable  that  he  should  ever  have  thought  or 
admitted  it  to  be  unjust,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 

The  following  remarks  show  the  nature  of  George  the 
Third's  opposition  to  Lord  North's  retirement,  and  convey 
a  just  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  NorUi: — ^'He  v?aa 
long  resolved  to  quit  the  helm,  because  Greorge  HI.  insisted 
on  a  wrong  course  being  steered— that  helm  which  he  oi^ht 
to  have  quitted  as  soon  as  his  mind  was  made  up  to  diflBsr 
with,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  unless  he  were  pennitted  to  - 
follow  his  own  course,  and  he  was  only  kept  at  his  post  by 
constant  entreaties,  by  monthly  expostulations,  by  the  most 
vehement  protestations  of  the  misguided  prince  affainst  a 
proceeding  which  must  leave  him  helpless^in  the  hands  of  his 
implacable  enemies,  and  even  by  promises  always  renewed 
to  let  him  go,  would  he  but  remain  for  a  few  weeks,  until  some 
other  arrangement  could  be  made.  It  is  fit  that  this  certain 
and  important  fact  should  be  stated,  and  we  hkve  before  os 
the  proofs  of  it  under  the  hand  of  the  royal  suitor  to  his 
reluctant  servant's  grace  and  fovour,  whose  apparently  fixed 
purpose  of  retirement  he  uses  all  these  expedients  to  defeat* 
or  at  least  to  obstruct  and  retard,  if  he  cannot  ftiistrate.' 
(Historical  Sketches  qf  the  Statesmen  qf  George  III^  1st 
series,  p.  59.) 

It  was  at  the  time  the  general  opinion  that  Lord  Bute  re- 
tained his  ««lrMiflttencpjj^jG^i||e(l{]^nd  that  JLoid 
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Nortb,  nominally  prime-minister,  was  but  a  puppet  in  his 
hands.  [Bute,  Lord.]  This  opinion,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  general  unpopularity  of  Lord  North's  admi- 
nistration, has  been  shown  by  Lord  Brougham  to  be  entirely 
erroneous.  {Historical  Sketches;  Edinburgh  Review  for 
October,  1839.) 

The  Rooklngham  ministry,  which  succeeded  Lord  North's, 
was  soon  followed  by  an  administration  under  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  winch  placed  Lord  North  by  the  side  of  his  former 
adversary,  Mr.  Fox,  in  opposition.  In  a  short  time  arose 
the  well-known  and  much-abused  coalition.  [Fox.]  In 
April,  1783.  a  ministry  was  formed  by  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, in  which  Lord  North  and  Fox  were  appointed  secre- 
taries of  state.  This  ministry  ended  its  career  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  The  uniyersal  unpopularity  of  the  coali- 
tion, and  the  king's  unconstitutional  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fox's  India  Bill,  killed  it  We  are  informed  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  that  the  coalition  was  principally  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Lord  North's  eldest  son,  and  of 
Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland.  In  reply  to  the 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  this  coalition,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  because  statesmen  have  once  differea, 
they  are  not  to  be  precluded  from  afterwards  combining, 
when  the  questions  on  which  they  have  differed  are  set  at 
rest,  and  others  have  arisen  in  which  they  conscientiously 
agree ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  league,  formed 
against  the  peace  which  Lord  Shelburne  had  obtained,  was 
hated  by  the  whole  country,  and  deeply  injured  the  charac- 
ter of  the  parties.    [Fox.] 

When  Lord  North  retired  from  the  premiership  in  1 782, 
he  had  been  appointed  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Guildford  and  to  the 
family  estates  in  1790.  Two  years  after,  he  died,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  bis  age.  In  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  blindness.  '  Lord  North,  when  he  was 
out  of  ofiBce,'  says  his  daughter,  *  had  no  private  secretary. 
Even  after  he  became  blind,  his  daughters,  particularly  the 
two  elder,  read  to  him  by  turns,  wrote  his  letters,  led  him  in 
his  walks,  and  were  his  constant  companions.' 

Lord  North  was  not  a  statesman  of  first-rate  powers,  but 
yet  of  more  than  respectable  ability.  His  administration 
of  the  finances,  in  his  character  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, was  generally  approved  of.  And  again,  though  he 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  brilliant  orator,  he  was  a 
good  speaker.  He  spoke  clearly,  sensibly,  with  much  wit, 
and  with  an  uniformly  good  humour,  which  made  him  the 
great  l&vourite  of  the  House. 

The  following  are  interesting  passages  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay's  letter.  After  describing  her  father's  social  quali- 
ties, she  observes,  *  Yet  I  think  that  he  had  really  more 
enjoyment  when  he  went  into  the  country  on  a  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  with  only  his  own  family  or  one  or  two  inti- 
mate friends :  he  then  entered  into  all  tho  jokes  and  fun  of 
bis  children,  was  the  companion  and  intimate  friend  of  his 
elder  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  merry  entertaining  play- 
fellow of  his  little  girl,  who  was  five  years  younger  than  any 
of  the  others.  To  bis  servants  he  was  a  most  kind  and  in- 
dulgent master.  If  provoked  by  stupidity  or  impertinence, 
a  few  hasty  impatient  words  would  escatK)  him,  but  I  never 
saw  him  really  out  of  humour.  He  baa  a  drunken  stupid 
groom,  who  used  to  provoke  him,  and  who,  from  this  un- 
common circumstance,  was  called  by  the  children  "  the  man 
that  puts  papa  in  a  passion ;"  and  I  think  he  continued  all 
his  life  putting  papa  in  a  passion,  and  being  forgiven,  for  I 
believe  he  died  in  his  service.'  And  again :  '  Lord  North 
was  a  truly  pious  Christian ;  and  although  (from  his  politi- 
cal view  of  tne  subject)  I  believe  that  one  of  the  last  speeches 
he  made  in  parliament  was  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  yet  his  religion  was  quite  free  from  bigotry  or  intoler- 
ance, and  consisted  more  in  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence  than  in  outward  and  formal  observances.  His 
character  in  private  life  was,  I  believe,  as  faultless  as  that  of ' 
any  human  being  can  be ;  and  those  actions  of  his  public 
life  which  appear  to  have  been  the  most  Questionable  pro- 
ceeded, I  am  entirely  convinced,  from  wnat  I  must  own 
was  a  weakness,  though  not  an  unamiable  one,  and  which 
followed  him  through  his  life — the  want  of  power  to  resist 
the  inHuence  of  those  he  loved.' 
NORTHALLERTON.  [Yorkshire.] 
NORTHAMPTON.  [Northamptonshire.] 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lincolnshire,  on  tho 
P.  C,  No.  1014. 


north-west  by  Rutlandshire  and  Leicestershire,  on  the 
west  by  Warwickshire,  on  the  south-west  and  south  by 
Oxfordshire,  on  the  south-east  by  Buckinghamshire  and 
Bedfordshire,  and  on  the  east  by  Huntingdonshire  and 
Cambridgeshire.  Ite  form  is  very  irregular ;  its  greatest 
length  is,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peterborough  to  that  of  Brackley,  68  or  69  miles; 
and  its  greatest  breadth^  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Daventry 
to  Stoney  Stratford,  27  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  1016 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1821  was  162.483;  in 
1831,  179,336  ;  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  16,853, 
or  10  per  cent.,  and  giving  177  inhabitanUto  a  square  rnile. 
In  size  it  is  the  twenty-second  of  the  English  counties ;  in 
amount  of  population  the  twentv-seventh;  and  in  density 
of  population  the  twenty-ninth.  Northampton,  the  county 
town,  is  on  the  Nene,  61  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-north- 
west of  London,  or  67  miles  by  the  mail-road  through 
St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  Wobum,  and  Newport  Pagnel. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character.— The  surface  of  the 
county  is  undulating  ;  the  hills  do  not  rise  to  a  great  height, 
but  present  gentle  declivities  separated  by  intervening  vales 
watered  by  rivulets  and  rivers,  and  so  irregularly  grouped 
as  not  to  admit  of  description.  The  highest  land  is  about 
Daventry,  where  ArburyHill  rises  to  the  height  of  804  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  have  the  general  appearance  of  a  group  of  rounded 
conical  knolls,  and  constitute  by  far  the  most  varied  and 
picturesque  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county,  near  Peterborough,  subsides 
into  the  great  fen  district. 

,  The  eastern  border  of  the  county,  comprising  the  heights 
east  of  the  valley  of  the  Nene,  adjacent  to  Huntingdonshire 
and  Bedfordshire,  is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  clay,  which 
forms  the  separation  between  the  middle  and  lower  divi- 
sions of  the  oolitic  series.  The  northeni  part  of  the  county ; 
the  central  parts,  as  far  west  as  the  hills  which  overlook  the 
valley  of  the  Welland  by  Harringworth  Park  and  Rocking- 
ham, and  as  far  to  the  south-west  as  the  high  road  to  Notting- 
ham, through  Higham  Ferrers,  Kettering,  and  Rockingham ; 
the  south-eastern  border,  from  Higham  Ferrers  to  Tow- 
cester  and  Brackley ;  and  some  projecting  or  insulated  por- 
tions beyond  these  limits,  are  occupied  by  the  uppermost 
formations  of  the  lowest  division  of  oolites.  At  Colly  weston 
and  Easton,  near  the  Welland,  the  slaty  beds  of  the  foi  est- 
marble  are  quarried  for  roofing-slates.  They  imbibe  more 
water  and  retain  it  longer  than  the  Westmoreland  slates, 
but  neither  imbibe  so  much  nor  retain  it  so  lung  as  tiles  do 
On  the  slope  of  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nene. 
at  Raunds  and  Stan  wick,  near  Higham  Ferrers,  beds  re- 
sembling forest-marble  are  worked  for  ornamental  purposes; 
these  beds  yield  a  shelly  stone  of  a  blue  colour,  sufficiently 
compact  to  take  a  tolerable  polish.  The  principal  bed  of 
this  division  of  the  oolitic  series  is  the  great  oolite.  Nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  central  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
lowermost  members  of  the  oolitic  series,  which  extend  in 
some  places  to  the  western  borders.  The  predominant  beds  are 
of  red  or  rather  reddish-brown  ferruginous  sands,  intermixed 
with  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is  quarried  in  some  places, 
though  it  aflfords  but  an  indiflerent  and  unsightly  mate- 
rial for  architectural  purposes.  The  western  border  of  the 
county  and  one  or  two  valleys  penetrating  into  the  in* 
terior  are  occupied  by  the  lias.  Limestone  is  got  in  great 
plenty  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  county;  the  principal 
lime-works  are  at  Duston  and  Kingsthorpe,  near  North 
ampton.  Good  clay  for  making  bricks  and  tiles  is  found  in 
various  places. 

Hydrography  and  Communications.— The  greater  part  of 
the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Nene,  which  is  the 
principal  river  in  it.  A  small  portion  of  the  north  and 
north-west  borders  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Welland  \ 
another  small  portion  on  the  west  side,  to  the  basin  of  the 
Severn ;  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  to  the 
basins  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Thames. 

The  Nene  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  principal 
streams.  One  of  these  rises  near  Arbury  Hill,  2  miles 
south-west  of  Daventry,  and  flows  eastward  to  Northampton, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  other  principal  stream,  *  the  northern 
water,'  from  the  village  of  Naseby.  At  Northampton  the  Nene 
becomes  navigable  and  flows  north-east  through  the  county 
by  or  near  Wellingborough,  Higham  Ferrers,  Thrapston, 
and  Oundle ;  below  Oundle  it  reaches  the  border  of  the 
county,  which  it  separates  for  some  distance  from  Hunting-  » 
donsb[ire,  At  Peterborough  the  navigable  channel  of  tho  - 
■       -  VoL,XVI.-2Q 
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Nene  leaves  the  county  altogether,  but  the  Muscal  river,  or 
Catswater  drain,  which  is  an  antient  channel  or  arm  of  the 
river,  follows  the  border  some  miles  farther,  till  it  unites 
with  an  arm  of  the  Welland  from  near  Croyland.  The 
length  of  the  Nene  in  this  county  or  on  the  border  is  about 
60  miles ;  that  of  the  Catswater  drain  about  8  miles.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Ise  (24  miles  long),  which 
passes  near  Rothwell  and  Kettering,  and  joins  the  Nene  near 
Wellingborough;  and  the  Harpers  Brook  (15  miles  long), 
and  the  Willow  Brook  (15  miles  long),  which  rise  in  Rock- 
ingham Forest,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county. 
These  tributaries  are  not  navigable. 

The  Welland  rises  at  Sibbertoft  in  this  county,  4  or 
5  miles  south-west  of  Market  Harborough,  and  flows  to 
the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  successivelv 
from  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  it 
passes  near  Rockingham  in  Northamptonshire,  Market 
Harborough  in  Leicestershire,  and  Stamford  and  Deeping 
in  Lincolnshire.  Between  Deeping  and  Croyland  it  quits 
the  county.  Just  beyond  the  border  of  Northamptonshire 
there  is  u  channel  from  the  Welland  which  unites  with  the 
Catswater  drain.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the  Welland 
which  belongs  to  Northamptonshire  may  be  estimated  at 
48  or  50  miles.  The  navigation  commences  at  Stamford, 
from  which  town  there  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Deeping.  The 
Welland  has  no  Norihamptonsbire  tributaries  of  any  mo- 
ment; its  principal  feeders  are  from  the  other  counties, 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  streams  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn  are  the 
Avon,  which  rises  near  Naseby,  and  has  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  in  this  county  ;  and  the  Learn,  which  has  a  few 
miles  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course  on  the  border.  The 
streams  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Ouse  are,  the  Ouse 
itself,  which  rises  in  the  countv  near  Brackley,  and  has 
part  of  its  course  on  the  border;  and  the  Tow,  which 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sulgrave,  near  the  border  of 
the  county,  west  of  Towcester.  The  streams  belonging  to 
the  basin  of  the  Thames  are  the  Cherwell  or  Charwell, 
which  rises  at  Charwellton,  5  miles  south-west  of  Da- 
«ntry,  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  All  these  streams  are 
small  in  that  part  of  their  course  which  belongs  to  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  Carlisle  and  Manchester  and  the  Halifax  mail-coach 
toad  enters  the  county  a  few  miles  beyond  Newport  Pagnel, 
Bucks,  and  passes  through  Northampton  to  Market  Har- 
borough in  Leicestershire.  The  Leeds  mail-road  enters  the 
county  near  Souldrop  in  Bedfordshire,  about  10  miles  be- 
yond Bedford,  and  passes  through  Higham  Ferrers,  Ketter- 
ing, and  Rockingham. 

The  Carlisle  and  Wetherby  and  the  Edinburgh  and  York 
mail-road  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  between 
Stilton  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire; 
and  the  Hull  and  Lincoln  and  the  Louth  and  Boston  mail- 
'wid,  which  branches  off  from  that  just  mentioned  at  Norman 
Cross  in  Huntingdonshire,  passes  through  Peterborough  to 
Deeping. 

The  Grand  J  unction  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Sloney 
Stratford,  and  runs  north-west,  passing  between  Northamp- 
ton and  Daventry,  until  it  joins  the  Oxford  canal,  two  or 
three  small  detached  portions  of  which  are  within  this 
county.  One  of  the  summit-levels  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  is  at  Braunston,  just  within  the  western  boundary  of 
this  county  ;  and  there  are  two  tunnels,  one  at  Braunston, 
2045  yards  long,  and  the  other  at  Blisworth,  between  Tow- 
cester and  Northampton,  3080  yards  long.  There  is  a 
navigable  cut  from  near  Stoney  Stratford  to  Buckingham, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  within  this  county ;  there  is  also 
a  double  railroad  to  Northampton. 

The  Grand  Union  Canal  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  at  Long  Buckby,  not  far  from  the  Braunston  tunnel ; 
and  with  the  Leicester  Union  Canal  at  Foxton,  near  Market 
Harborough.  There  is  one  tunnel  in  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  is  in  this  county :  it  is  at  Crick  between  Northampton 
and  Lutterworth. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  crosses  this  county, 
following  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Grand  Union 
canals.  The  Woolverton  station  is  just  on  the  border  of 
the  county;  and  the  Blisworth, Weedon,  and  Crick  stations 
are  within  it  At  Crick  the  railroad  leaves  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Union  Canal  and  turns  off  to  the  left  to  Rugby  in 
Warwickshire.  A  branch  railroad  fVom  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  by  Northampton  and  Market  Harborough  to 
JUictster,  has  been  proposed  j   and  the  projected  Great 


Northern  Railway  (for  part  of  which  line,  vix.  from  London 
to  Cambridge,  an  act  has  been  obtained)  was  designed  to 
pass  through  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county 
from  Peterborough  to  Deeping. 

Agriculture.^Th^  county  of  Northampton  has  many 
advantages  in  point  of  cUmate  and  soil,  and  has  fbr  a  long 
time  been  comparatively  well  cultivated  and  productive. 
The  soil  is  generally  adapted  to  produce  both  com  and  pas- 
ture of  a  superior  quality.  A  small  proportion  only  of  ihe 
surface  is  poor  from  the  thin  staple  of  the  soil  or  ftom  a 
cold  impervious  subsoil;  leaving  out  the  natural  woods, 
which  are  considerable,  that  which  remains  unproductive 
for  want  of  cultivation  is  trifling,  and  could  easily  be  im- 
proved. The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  subsoil, 
being  mostly  rocky,  allows  all  superfluous  water  to  run  down 
through  it ;  and  where  a  stratum  of  cliy  intervenes,  the  in- 
equality of  the  surface  allows  a  ready  discharge  of  the 
water.  The  surfkce  of  the  county,  except  a  portion  of  low 
flat  land  north  of  Peterborough,  may  be,  on  an  average,  about 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  greatest  height 
does  not  exceed  500  feet,  if  we  except  the  summiU  of  some 
hills  about  Daventry,  which  may  rise  to  the  height  of  800 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  following  elevations  are  from  actual  survey  :— 

EtorattoB 
in  frtt. 

River  Ouse  near  Stoney  Stratford         .         .  200 

River  Nen  above  Northampton  .         .  195 

Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Blisworth  and  Weedon  315 

Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Braunston  tunnel  375 

Buckley  road,  half  a  mile  from  Daventry        .  430 
The  summit  of  the  hills  around  Daventry,  supposed 

the  highest  points  in  the  county  .         .  SOQ 

Owing  to  its  inland  situation  and  the  absence  of  lofty 
hills,  this  county  is  not  so  subject  to  heavy  and  continued 
rains  as  those  which  lie  farther  west  The  surface  is  pleas- 
ingly diversified  by  gentle  swells  and  depressions  inter- 
spersed with  woods  and  plantations. 

The  richest  soil  in  the  county  is  perhaps  the  black  mould 
of  the  fens,  when  they  have  been  drained  and  cultivated ; 
but  the  most  desirable  for  the  farmer  is  the  brown  crum- 
bling loam  of  the  uplands.  Where  this  is  of  a  sufficient 
depth,  it  will  produce,  with  little  trouble,  abundant  erops  of 
wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  oats,  and  it  is  peculiariy  adapted 
to  turnips  and  all  green  crops.  On  such  land  the  former 
will  certainly  thrive,  if  he  does  not  neglect  his  business^ 
The  pastures  are  both  rich  and  sound,  and  the  cattle  grazed 
in  them  in  summer  repay  the  capital  laid  out  on  them  with 
good  interest;  while  those  which  are  kept  on  turnips  in 
the  yard,  to  be  turned  out  in  summer,  or  are  stall-fed  to 
bring  them  to  a  marketable  state,  convert  the  straw,  which 
is  everywhere  abundant,  into  rich  manure.  These  remarks 
indeed  are  only  applicable  to  a  very  good  soil,  but  they 
apply  particularly  to  that  hazel  loam  which  is  neither  light 
nor  heavy,  which  docs  not  bake  hard  in  drying,  and  al- 
though consisting  chiefly  of  minute  particles  of  clay,  lime, 
and  sand,  does  not  retain  too  much  water. 

There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  limestone  rock  in  the 
county,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  chalk.  The  calcare- 
ous portion  of  the  soil,  which,  in  some  rich  land  hastily 
analyzed,  was  found  to  be  from  10  to  15  percent^  is  in  a 
very  divided  state,  and  must  greatly  influence  the  ferllVity. 
The  heavier  kinds  of  soil,  which  are  more  retentive  of 
water,  are  found  to  produce  excellent  pasture,  and  are 
accordingly  left  in  giass,  as  the  roost  profitable  for  the  ftr- 
mer,  if  he  is  well  skilled  in  selecting  cattle  to  graze,  and 
has  a  sufficient  capital.  For  although  more  food  might  be 
produced  from  the  land  by  tillage,  and  more  baniis  use- 
fully employed  and  fed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  far- 
mer would  oe  so  well  remunerated  for  his  risk,  trouble,  and 
outlay,  as  he  is  by  grazing  cattle.  As  long  as  the  price  of 
meat  is  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  grain,  which  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years  past,  the  CTazing  of  the  rich 
lands  of  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Lincoln- 
shire will  always  produce  the  greatest  rent  and  profit 

The  implements  in  use  in  this  county  have  been  much 
improved  of  late  years.  The  old  clumsy  plough*  with  or 
witnout  wheels,  which  was  the  only  one  known  a  century 
ago  in  the  midland  counties,  is  now  replaced  by  a  neater 
instrument,  the  principal  parts  of  which  are  of  iron.  The 
Rutland  plough  with  two  unequal  wheels  attached  to  the 
beam,  one  to  run  in  the  furrow  last  made,  and  the  other  on 
the  unploughed  surf^e,  is  in  general  use.   It  i9  a  plon^ 
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eittily  held,  and  from  tome  experiments  lately  made  vith 
great  care  by  Mr.  Handley,  M.P.  for  Lincolnshire,  it  appears 
to  be  of  less  draught  than  the  common  swing-plough  with- 
out wheels.  Three  horses  and  a  driver  are  used  even  in 
very  friable  soils,  and  a  Norfolk  team  of  two  horses  abreast 
driven  by  reins  in  the  plough  is  a  rarity  in  the  county. 

The  harrows,  scarifiers,  rollers,  carts,  and  waggons  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them.  There  are  some  threshing- ma- 
chines on  large  farms,  but  the  flail  is  still  the  principal  in- 
strument in  use. 

The  old  course  of  husbandry  was  the  triennial ;  a  dean 
&liow,  wheat,  beans,  and  oats  on  the  best  heavy  soils,  and 
wheat,  peas,  and  barley  on  the  lighter.    The  introduction 
of  turnips  and  clover  has  changed  the  system,  and  greatly 
improved  the  produce.    But  where  turnips  are  not  suited  to 
the  soil,  from  its  compact  nature,  the  clean  fiillow,  at  least 
every  fourth  year,  is  still  retained.    On  some  lands  barley 
or  oats  are  sown  after  wheat.    In  the  improved  rotations 
the  land  is  frequently  left  three  years  in  grass,  and  then 
ploughed  up  again,  which  brings  it  to  the  convertible  sys- 
tem ^nerally  adopted  in  the  north.    The  most  common 
error  is  that  of  cropping  the  land  too  often  after  it  is  broken 
up  from  grass,  and  reducing  it  to  too  low  a  state  before  it 
is  recruited  with  manure  or  improved  by  pasturage.    This 
error  is  not  so  injurious  on  very  rich  soils,  but  when  the 
soil  ia  of  inferior  quality  it  destroys  all  the  advantage  gained 
by  several  years'  lying  in  grass.    There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  natural  inherent  fertility,  such  as  that  of 
rich  loams  and  alluvial  deposits,  and  that  which  is  produced 
by  manuring  and  pasturage.     The  first  will  bear  much  ill 
usage,  but  the  latter  will  not. 

The  permanent  pastures  are  very  good  in  most  parts  of 
Northamptonshire,  and  few  landlords  would  permit  a 
tenant  to  plough  up  any  part  of  them.  The  extent  of 
meadow-land  of  this  description  is  reckoned  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Report  at  40,000  acres ;  if  to  this  be  added  all  that 
has  been  laid  down  since  and  the  artificial  grasses  nused 
on  arable  land,  we  shall  find  that  80,000  acres  at  least  are 
devoted  to  feed  cattle,  without  reckoning  the  clover  and 
other  artificial  grasses  mown  for  bay. 

In  all  old  pastures,  ant-hills  are  a  great  nuisance :  when 
greatly  multiplied  the  grass  on  them  is  of  no  value  and  they 
take  up  much  ground.  The  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them  is  to  open  them  when  fh)sty  weather  sets  in,  by  cutting 
them  in  the  form  of  a  cross  by  a  sharp-edged  spade,  the  four 
angular  pieces  thus  cut  are  separated  fi^m  the  ant-hill  by 
the  spade  and  turned  back  on  the  adjoining  grass.  The 
earth,  with  all  the  ants  and  their  eggs,  is  then  dug  out  and 
spread  over  the  ground,  the  grass  pared  off  is  replaced,  and 
if  this  be  done  in  rainy  weather  befbre  a  frost,  no  ants  will 
appear  in  the  spot  thus  treated,  and  the  whole  pasture  may 
in  this  manner  be  restored  to  a  level  and  equal  turf. 

The  fattening  of  cattle  is  a  principal  object  of  the  North- 
amptonshire frurmer.  Some  breed  their  own  bullocks,  but 
this  is  only  when  they  have  some  improved  breed  of  their 
own.  Earl  Spencer,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  many 
others  are  great  breeders,  and  find  breeding  as  profitable  as 
fattening;  but  the  majority  of  farmers,  who  have  not  the 
same  advantage,  prefer  buying  cattle  reared  on  less  valuable 
land,  justly  thinking  that  an  animal  reared  on  poor  land 
and  in  a  severer  climate  will  thrive  better  and  improve  frister 
than  one  bred  in  a  mild  climate  and  a  rich  pasture. 
Hence  they  buy  Scotch  and  "Welsh  cattle  in  autumn,  turn 
them  into  the  pastures  to  eat  the  coarse  grass  remaining 
after  the  fat  beasts  are  sent  to  market  during  the  winter,  and 
finish  them  on  grass  next  summer.  These  animals  improve 
greatly,  and  if  they  do  not  come  to  a  large  size,  they  give  at 
least  a  very  good  profit.  Some  few  farmers  feed  the 
Scotch  cattle  during  the  winter  on  turnips ;  but  generally 
those  who  can  spare  turnips  for  this  purpose  buy  a  larger 
sort  of  cattle  in  the  autumn.  Many  Hereford  long-horns 
and  Durham  short-horns  are  bought  in  spring,  carried  on  at 
grass  till  near  winter,  and  then  finished  with  turnips,  oil-cake, 
and  chopped  straw.  They  make  much  and  rich  manure ;  and 
if  they  pay  for  the  food  which  they  have  consumed,  the  farmer 
is  satisfied.  Any  profit  in  addition  to  the  manure  is  so  moch 
clear  gain.  The  short-bom  breed  has  of  late  become  a 
favourite  stock,  and  has  almost  superseded  the  once  famous 
long-horns,  chiefly  from  the  example  of  Earl  Spencer  and 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  whose  breeds  of  short-horns  cannot 
be  surpassed.  At  the  Oxford  agricultural  meeting  in  1839 
Lord  Spencer  accepted  a  challenge  which  was  offered  by 
a  well  known  Sussex  breeder,  who  proposed  to  show  100 


head  of  Suffolk  beasts  against  the  same  number  of  any 
breed.  The  judges,  having  inspected  both  stocks,  had  no 
hesitation  in  giving  their  award  in  favour  of  Lord  Spencer's 
short-horns,  although  one  of  the  judges  was  from  Sussex 
In  fact  the  improved  short- horn  breed  unite;:  as  many  irood 
qualities  as  can  well  be  found  in  any  other  breed ;  tho 
Hereford  disputes  the  prize  of  aptitude  to  fatten,  but  the 
Hereford  oow  gives  so  small  a  quantity  of  milk,  that  all  the 
farmers  in  Northamptonshire  who  breed  cattle  prefer  the 
short-horned  breed.  It  is  yet  very  doubtful  whether  tho 
small  Scotch  Highland  cattle  do  not  pav  fully  as  well  for 
their  pasture  and  stall-feeding  as  either  the  Hereford  long- 
horns  or  short-horns,  at  least  on  land  of  an  average  qualit). 
The  breed  of  sheep  most  common  in  the  rich  pastures  of 
Northamptonshire  is  the  improved  Leicester:  and  since 
long  wool  has  been  in  request,  and  sells  dearer,  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  fleeces,  than  the  finest  short  wool, 
scarcely  any  other  breeds  are  in  repute.  The  South-downs, 
on  account  of  the  flavour  of  their  flesh,  may  dispute  the 
pVe-eminence  with  the  Leicester  breed,  but  no  other  sheep 
can  enter  into  competition  with  the  latter.  Some  very  fine 
flocks  of  breeding  ewes  are  kept  in  the  county,  and  rams 
are  bought,  or  hired  for  the  season  at  very  high  prices,  from 
those  whose  chief  business  is  to  rear  the  best 

There  are  many  considerable  estates  in  Northamptonshire, 
but  the  farms  are  in  general  not  very  large.  They  are  usually 
let  from  year  to  year,  with  the  understanding  that  the  tenant 
shall  not  be  removed  as  long  as  he  pays  a  fair  sent  and  cul 
tivates  the  land  properly.  This  is  very  well  on  estates 
which  are  in  settlement,  but  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
sold,  the  tenant  has  no  great  secuiity,  and  will  not  lay  out 
much  capital  in  useful  improvements,  of  which  he  may  not 
reap  the  benefit. 

More  leases  have  been  granted  of  late  years,  and  a  more 
improved  state  of  cultivation  has  been  the  consequence. 
The  farm-buildings  were  described  by  Mr.  Donaldson  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  their  Surveys,  as  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  being  inconvenient  both  as  to  archi- 
tecture and  situation.  In  this  respect  there  is  now  a  mani 
fest  improvement.  Many  excellent  farm-buildings  and 
bouses  nave  been  erected;  and  the  respectability  of  the 
tenants  has  increased  in  proportion.  The  very  large  barns 
formerly  thought  indispensable  to  house  the  crop  in  are  now 
much  reduced.  The  com  is  stacked  in  the  open  air,  and 
better  preserved  by  a  covering  of  thatch.  Frames  of  wood 
on  stone  or  iron  pillars  receive  the  corn,  which  is  laid  with 
the  ears  inward,  and  forms  a  round  or  square  stack  ending 
in  a  cone  or  pyramid,  which  is  covered  with  straw  and  well 
thatched.  It  is  thus  safe  from  vermin,  and  the  air  circu- 
lating around  and  through  it,  the  grain  when  thrashed 
comes  out  hard  and  dry. 

Gardens  and  orchards  are  not  a  remarkable  feature 
in  this  county.  Little  or  no  cyder  is  made,  barley  supplying 
the  favourite  beverage.  The  woods  are  extensive,  and  many 
plantations  have  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
numerous  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  most 
considerable  forest  is  that  of  Rockingham,  part  of  which  has 
been  converted  into  farms  from  time  to  time.  These  woods 
have  been  much  neglected  till  lately,  and  might  have  been 
made  far  more  productive  than  they  have  been.  The  pas- 
turage of  deer  and  cattle,  and  the  customary  rights  which 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  have  prevented  the  increase 
of  timber.  The  navigation  of  the  urand  Junction  Canal, 
which  brings  coals  to  different  parts  of  the  county,  has 
much  lowered  the  price  of  underwood  for  fuel ;  and  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  oak  timber  since  the  peace  has  likewise  di- 
minished the  value  of  woods. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fairs  held  in  Northamp 
tonshire :— Broughton  Green.  June  24,  25,  26,  general  fair; 
Brockley,  Wednesday  after  February  25,  April  24,  Wed- 
nesday after  June  22,  December  1 1 ,  horses,  cows,  sheep ; 
Brigstock,  April  25,  September  4,  cattle ;  Brixworth,  Whit 
Monday;  Daventry,  Easter  Tuesday,  June  7,  August  3, 
October  2  and  27  ;  Fotheringay,  third  Monday  after  July 
6 ;  Higham  Ferrers,  March  7,  June  28,  Thursday  before 
August  5,  October  11.  December  6  ;  Kettering,  Thursday 
before  Easter.  Friday  before  Whit  Sunday,  Thursday  before 
October  11,  Thursday  before  December  21 ;  Northampton, 
February  20,  April  5,  May  4,  June  19,  August  5,  26,  No- 
vember 28,  December  19,  cattle;  Oundle,  February  25, 
Whit  Monday,  August  21,  October  12  ;  Peterborough,  July 
10.  October  2,  horses;  Rockingham,  September  25,  cattle,* 
horses  ;  Rothwell,  Trinity  Monday,  lasts  a  week ;  Towctr-' 
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ter.  May  12,  October  29,  cattle;  Wellingborough,  Easter 
Wednesday,  Whit  Wednesday,  cattle,  October  29,  cattle  and 
cheese :  Yardley.  Whit  Tuesday,  horned  cattle. 

Divisions.  Towns,  t^.—The  county  of  Northampton,  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  contained  thirty  hundreds ; 
but  the  number  has  been  reduced.  There  are  now  only 
twenty  hundreds,  the  names  of  which,  with  their  situation 
in  the  county,  their  respective  areas,  and  their  population  in 
1831,  are  as  follows  — 


Hundred. 

Situation. 

Aeret. 

Pop.  1831. 

Chipping  Warden . 

W. 

21,370 

4,697 

Cleley  .... 

S.E. 

26.620 

7,413 

Corby 

N.W. 

59,400 

10,434 

Fawsley 

W. 

49.190 

14,157 

Greens  Norton       . 

S.E. 

22.080 

5,333 

Guilsborough         • 

W. 

43,260 

9,719 

Hamfordshoe 

Central 

16,530 

8,178 

Higham  Ferrers     . 

E. 

30.430 

8,236 

Huxloe 

Central 

41.790 

12,837 

King  Sutton 

S. 

48,250 

12,435 

Nasaburgh  (or  Peterboro* 

Liberty)    . 

N 

52.860 

15,624 

Navisford 

E. 

13,090 

2,735 

Noboltle  Grove     . 

Central 

34,160 

8,726 

Orlingbury  . 

Central 

29,600 

5,694 

Polebrook     . 

E. 

19.840 

4,537 

Rothwell       . 

N.W. 

42.640 

7,860 

^polhoe 

Central 

19.170 

21.201 

Towcester     . 

Central 

12,980 

4,873 

Willy  Brook . 

N. 

27,490 

5,790 

Wymersley             «         • 

E 

36,060 

8,857 

tifted  for  the  parliament.    In  1675  the  town  was  tieariy 
consumed  by  a  fire. 

The  borough  boundaries  enclose  an  area  of  1 520  acres 
divided  among  tiie  four  parishes  of  All  Saints  (pop.  7333), 
St.  Giles  (pop.  3025),  St.  Peter  (706),  and  St  Sepulchre 
(4287).    The  borough  limits  extend  beyond  the  town,  and 
include  a  considerable  quantity  of  agricultural  land  on  the 
north  and  east     The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope 
rising  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Nene,  over  the  two 
branches  of  which,  within  the  limits  df  the  borough,  are  three 
bridges.    It  consisU  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out : 
the  two  principal  lines  of  street,  of  which  one  in  along  the 
Carlisle  and  Manchester  mail-road,  intersect  at  right  angles. 
One  of  the  bridges  over  the  Nene,  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches,  is  at  the  south  end  of  that  street  which  runs 
along  the  Carlisle  road,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
London.    One  of  the  other  bridges  is  over  the  Northern 
water,   at    the  western  end  of  the  other  principal  line 
of  street.     The  houses  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone; 
and  the  streets  are  paved,  and   lighted  with  gas.    The 
market-place  is  a   large  open  area  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.     Among  the  principal  edifices  are   the  shire-hall, 
a    spacious    building    of  elegant    Grecian    architecture; 
the  county  ffaol ;  the  town-hall,  an  antient  building ;  the 
borough  gaol ;  the  theatre,  a  building  erected  early  in  the 
present  century ;  the  barracks ;  and  the  infirmary,  a  hand- 
some building  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  erected  and 
fitted  up  in  1793.    All  Saints  church  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  streets ;    it  was 
erected  after  the  great  fire  of  1675 :  it  is  a  plain  building  of 
incongruous  architecture,  having  in   the  centre  a  cupola 
supported  on  four  Ionic  columns.    At  the  west  end  is  the 
original  embattled  tower,  which  escaped  the  fire.  St  Giles's 
Church,  near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  is  a  large  cross  churdi 
with  portions  of  various  styles.    The  western  doorway  is 
Norman ;  part  of  the  chancel  is  early  English,  of  very  good 
composition ;  the  east  window  is  of  decorated  English ;  and 
several  of  the  other  windows  are  of  perpendicular  character. 
St.  Peter*s,  near  the  West  bridge,  is  a  remarkably  fine  and 
curious  specimen  of  enriched  Norman.    It  consists  of  a 
nave  with  side  aisles,  separated  from  it  by  piers  and  arches  ; 
with  a  square  western  tower.    The  capitals  of  the  piers  in 
the  nave  are  elaborately  carved,  and  the  arches  have  zigzag 
indentations  running  round  them.    [Norman  Architbc- 
ture]    Three  of  the  piers  have  diamond  shaped  or  spiral 
mouldings.    The  tower  has  some  curious  Norman  orna- 
ments on  the  outside,  and  opens  into  the  nave  by  an  arch 
richly  ornamented  with  zigzag  mouldings.     This    tower 
has  some  singular  buttresses,  apparently  added  when  the 
belfry  story,   which  is   of   later  date,  was    built    There 
is  a  small  arched  crypt  continued  east  of  the  present  chan- 
cel, which  has  been  probably  shortened.     St.  Sepulchre*s  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town :  it  was  built  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
round  churches:  it  has  eight  circular  piets  with  Norman 
capitals,  and  plain  pointed  arches :  there  is  a  chancel  with 
a  north  and  south  aisle  on  the  east  side  of  the  round  part, 
and  a  good  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular  character  on 
the  west  side.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses ; 
among  them  is  the  Castle  Hill  meeting,  which  contains  a 
mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  exer- 
cised his  ministry  and  conducted  an  academy  lor  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  in  this  town  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Northampton  had  once  seven  churches:  two  have  quite 
disappeared ;  a  part  of  the  third,  St  Gregory's,  near  St 
Peter's,  is  used  as  a  school-house.    Of  the  several  religious 
houses  which  existed  before  the  Reformation,  the  hospitals 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St  John  yet  remain.   That  of  St  John, 
for  infirm  poor  persons,  consists  of  a  chapel  and  a  large 
hall,  with  apartments  for  the  inmates  ;  that  of  St  Thomas 
is  for  twenty  poor  alms-women  :  both  these  buildings  have 
portions  of  eaily  English,  decorated  English,  and  perpen- 
dicular character.    Of  the  castle,  which  was  near  the  Wesit 
bridge,  there  are  only  the  earth-works;  and  of  the  town 
walls  there  are  no  traces. 

The  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  in  the  town  is 
boot  and  shoe  making,  in  which  upwards  of  1300  men  are 
employed.  The  articles  are  sent  to  London  and  other  parts 
of  England,  or  are  exported.  Considerable  business  is  done 
in  currying  leather ;  some  stockings  and  lace  are  made,  but 
the  lace-makuig  has  much  declined  since  the  introduclaon 
war  of  of  machinery.  There  are  three  iron-foundries.  The  trade 
CharM  I.,  Northampton  was  taken  by  Lord  Brooke  and  for- 1  of  the  town  is  facilitated  by  the  navigation  of  the  Nene, 


646,810  179,336 
There  are  in  the  county,  the  county  and  market  town 
and  borough  of  Northampton ;  the  city  of  Peterborough  ; 
the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Brackley  and  Higham 
Ferrers;  and  the  market  towns  of  Daventry,  Kettering, 
Oundle.Thrapston,Towcester,  and  Wellingborough.  Kings- 
cliffe,  Rockingham,  Rothwell.  and  Weldon  formerly  had 
markets.  Brackley  (pop.  2107)  and  Peterborough  (pop. 
5553)  are  described  elsewhere.  [Brackley;  Peterbo- 
rough.] 

The  county-town,  Northampton,  is  locally  in  the  hundred 
of  Spolhoe,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nene,  67  miles  from 
Loudon.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  In  the  peace  between 
Alfred  and  the  Danes  it  is  likely  that  Northampton 
was  included  in  the  Danish  territory,  and  was  one  of 
the  burghs,  or  a  dependency  of  one  of  the  burghs, 
which  they  formed  in  Mercia.  In  a.d.  918  or  919,  and 
again  in  921,  the  Danes  of  Northampton  (or  simply 
Hampton,  Hamtonia.  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  calls  it, 
though  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  it  Northamtun)  with 
their  earls  Thurferth  and  Thurkytel,  submitted  to  Edward 
the  Elder.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  Northampton  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  Danes  (a.d.  1010),  and  about  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  suffered  from  the 
Northumbrian  army  under  Morcar,  or  from  the  king's 
troops  under  Harold,  which  in  consequence  of  civil  dissen- 
sions met  here.  After  the  conquest,  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  on 
whom  the  Conoueror  conferred  the  earldom  of  Northamp- 
ton, built  a  castle  here :  and  in  the  following  reigns  several 
ecclesiastical  councils  and  parliaments  were  held  in  this 
town.  In  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Henry  III., 
there  was  a  mint  at  Northampton.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
n.  (about  A.D.  1174),  the  townsmen,  who  sided  with  the 
king  against  his  children,  were,  with  the  royal  troops,  de- 
feated by  Anketil  Mallore,  a  supporter  of  the  young  princes. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  John,  Northampton  castle  was  held  for 
thfl  king,  and  besieged  in  vain  by  the  barons  (a.d.  1215). 
Toward  the  close  of  the  king's  reign  the  castle  was  given  to 
Fulke  de  Brent,  and  in  a  conflict  between  his  soldiers  and 
the  townsmen  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  burnt. 
In  the  troubles  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  Nor- 
thampton, held  by  the  barons,  was  taken  by  the  king  (a.d. 
1264).  In  1265  Northampton  was  taken  by  the  barons, 
but  recovered  by  the  king's  party.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  Roses,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
near  the  town  (1 0th  July,  1460),  in  which  the  Lancas- 
trians were  defeated  by  the  earl  of  March  (afterwards 
Edward  IV.)  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  The  king, 
Henry  VI.,  was  taken ;  and  the  queen  and  the  youtig  prince 
of   Wales  escaped  with  difficulty.     In  the   civil  war  of 
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nd  by  the  double  railroad  communicating  with  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal.  The  principal  market-day  is  Saturday ;  it 
is  a  large  catile-market ;  there  are  two  subordinate  markets 
in  the  week ;  there  are  eight  yearly  fairs,  three  of  them 
large  horse-fairs,  three  others  for  live-stock,  another  for 
general  merchandise,  and  enother  for  sheep  and  cheese. 

The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here,  also  the  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  division,  and  the  court  of  election  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county. 
There  are  races  in  spring  and  autumn,  held  on  a  course  to 
the  north  of  the  town.  Northampton  is  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription ;  it  is  mentioned  as  a  borough  in  Domesday  Book. 
The  governing  charter  is  of  36  Greo.  III.  By  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  the  borough  has  been  divided  into  three 
wards,  and  has  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councQlors.  The 
revenue  of  the  corporation  arising  from  lands,  tolls,  &c.  is 
nearly  1500/.  per  annum.  There  are  quarter-sessions  for 
the  borough  held  regularly ;  and  a  Court  of  Record  for  civil 
suits,  little  used ;  the  expenses  of  the  police  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  are  defrayed  by  a  town-rate.  There  are 
numerous  charities. 

The  livings  of  All  Saints,  St.  Giles,  and  St.  Sepulchre  are 
vicarages,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  350/.,  Ill/,  (with  a 
glebe-house),  and  149/.  (with  a  glebe-houseX  respectively; 
that  of  St.  Peter  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  Kingsthorpe  and  Upton,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  860/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833,  two  infant-schools, 
with  232  children;  six  dame-schooLs,  with  108  children; 
four  endowed  schools,  with  about  170  children;  a  central 
national  day  and  Sunday  school  for  the  county,  with  372 
childi*en  in  the  week  and  987  on  Sunday ;  a  Lancasterian 
school,  with  508  children ;  twenty-seven  other  day-schools, 
with  629  children ;  one  day  and  boarding  school,  with  29 
children;  and  thirteen  Sunday-schools,  with  2180  children. 
Three  of  the  endowed  schools  are  for  boys  and  one  for  girls ; 
the  boys  are  clothed  as  well  as  educate ;  the  girls  are  en- 
tirely supported. 

Highara  Ferrers  is  in  the  hundred  of  Higham  Ferrers, 
65  miles  from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2260  acres; 
the  population  in  1831  was  965,  more  than  a  fourth  part 
agricultural.  The  town  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  half  a 
mile  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  None,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street  running  north  and  south.  Its  elevated 
site  renders  it  clean  and  healthy;  but  the  houses  are 
generally  poor,  and  the  streets  are  not  lighted.  It  has  a 
large  and  curious  church,  formerly  collegiate,  having  two 
naves  of  equal  height,  with  small  clerestory  windows  in  each 
of  the  outer  sides,  and  a  north  and  south  aisle,  thus  present- 
ing three  rows  of  piers  and  arches,  and  four  spaces.  Some 
of  these  piers  and  part  of  the  tower  are  of  early  English  cha- 
racter, but  most  of  the  church  is  of  later  date.  Some  of  the 
windows  are  of  decorated  English  character  and  good  design ; 
others  are  of  perpendicular  character.  The  western  entrance 
is  much  enriched  with  sculpture ;  and  the  chiu^ch  contains  an 
antient  fon^  some  good  wooden  screen  and  stall  work,  and 
some  painted  glass.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  later 
date  and  is  surmounted  with  a  crocketed  octagonal  spire. 
Near  the  church  are  a  grammar-school  (a  fine  stone  build- 
ing), and  a  bead-house  or  alms-house,  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley,  which  has  some  portions  of  good  perpen- 
dicular character,  but  much  mutilated.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  the  antient  college,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  There  is  a  town-hall  of 
modern  erection.  The  principal  business  of  the  place  is 
she  e-making ;  the  making  of  lace,  which  formerly  was  much 
followed,  has  declined  since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  that  manufacture.    There  are  seven  yearly  cattle-fairs. 

The  town  was  incorpated  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Marv: 
the  borough  is  not  quite  co-extensive  with  the  parish.  The 
municipal  officers  are  a  mayor,  seven  aldermen,  thirteen 
capital  burgesses,  a  recorder,  &c. ;  this  corporation  was  left 
untouched  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  borough 
returned  one  member  to  parliament  from  its  first  incorpora- 
tion, until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it 
was  disfranchisea.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
chapelry  of  Chelveston  and  Caldecott,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  245/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel.  I^iere  were,  in  1833,  six  dame-schools, 
with  37  children ;  the  endowed  grammar-school,  with  57 
children ;  one  other  day-school,  with  26  children ;  and  two 
Sunday-schools,  with  246  children. 


DaventiT  IS  m  the  hundred  of  Fawsley.  72  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  (including  the  hamlet  of 
Drayton)  is  4090  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  3646. 
a  very  small  portion  agricultural.  This  town  probably  rose 
from  the  decay  of  the  neighbouring  British  and  Roman 
stations  of  Bennavenna  and  Isanavatia.  During  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  was  the 
scene  of  some  skirmishes.  In  1660,  General  Lambert,  who 
had  collected  a  force  at  Daventry,  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
General  Monk  for  the  restoration  of  the  king,  was  taken 
prisoner  near  the  town  by  Colonel  Ingoldsby. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  two  principal 
streets  and  some  smaller  ones,  partially  paved  and  lighted ; 
the  houses  are  generally  neat  and  well  built.  The  church 
is  a  modem  building,  consisting  of  nave,  side  aisles,  and 
chancel.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  the  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  town  has  no  manufacture, 
except  that  of  whips.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  are  nine  annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  Dissenting  Academy  at  Northampton  was 
removed  to  Daventry  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  ad. 
1 752  [Doddridge,  Philip],  and  continued  there  under  the 
charge  successively  of  Dr.  Ashworth,  Mr.  Robins,  and  Mr. 
Belsham,  till  A.D.  1789,  when,  on  Mr.  Belsham's  resignation 
[Belsham,  Thomas],  it  was  removed  to  Wymondley.  It 
has  since  been  transferred,  under  the  designation  of  (toward 
College,  to  London. 

Daventry  is  a  borough  by  prescription ;  the  corp<»ration, 
under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act^  consists  of  four  alder- 
men and  twelve  councillors.  By  that  Act,  the  town  was 
not  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  except  on  petition 
and  grant.  There  were,  before  the  Act,  sessions  hel^  once 
a  year.  There  is  a  small  gaol,  built  within  these  few  years. 
The  corporation  revenues  are  very  trifling. 

The  living  of  Daventry  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  344/.,  with  a  elebe-house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  two  day-schools,  partially  endowed, 
with  12  children ;  seventeen  other  day-schools,  with  376 
children  ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  152  chil- 
dren, partly  supported  by  an  endowment  and  by  subscrip- 
tion (some  of  the  children  are  clothed) ;  and  four  Sunday- 
schools,  with  511  children. 

Kettering  is  in  Huxloe  hundred,  74  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  2840  acres ;  the  population  in  1831 
was  4099,  about  one-eighth  agricultural.  The  town  is  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  small  brook, 
a  feeder  of  the  Ise.  The  market-place  is  spacious,  and  is 
surrounded  by  well-built  houses  and  respectable  shops. 
The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  perpen- 
dicular character,  consisting  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  a  very  fine  tower  and  rich  hexagonal  crocketed 
spire  at  tbe  west  end.  The  west  door  and  a  four-light  win- 
dow over  it  are  rich  examples  of  the  perpendicular  style. 

There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Wool 
stapling  and  wool-combing  are  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  town ;  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  shoes ; 
and  that  of  silk  shag  for  hats  has  been  latelv  introduced ; 
about  200  men  were,  in  1 83 1,  employed  in  these  last  two 
branches  of  industry.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  three  yearly  fairs  for  live-stock  and  pedlery.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  786/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  a  free  grammar-school,  with  a  good 
endowment,  containing  37  boys;  another  endowed  school, 
with  22  girls;  nine  other  day-schools,  with  194  children; 
one  boarding  and  day  school,  with  22  girls ;  two  national  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  with  195  children  in  the  week  and  298 
children  on  Sundays ;  and  four  Sunday  schools,  with  525 
children.  Besides  these  there  are  several  schoob  for  teach- 
ing lace-making. 

Oundle  is  in  Polebrook  hundred,  81  miles  from  London. 
The  area  of  the  parish,  including  the  hamlets  of  Ashton, 
Biggin,  Churchfield,  and  Elmington,  is  5300  acres;  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  2450,  nearly  one-third  agricultural. 
The  town  is  on  a  slope  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Nene,  which 
here  makes  a  considerable  bend,  nearly  surrounding  the 
town,  and  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
town:  that  on  the  north-east  side,  distinguished  as 'the 
North  bridge,*  over  which  the  road  to  Peterborough  passes, 
is  a  fine  bridge  of  several  arches ;  connected  with  it  is  a 
causeway,  raised  on  arches,  to  secure  a  passase  over  tbe  flats 
near  the  river  when  the  waters,  are  out.  t  ^^P  ^f^^i^ 
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veil  paved  tnd  lighted,  and  the  houiei  generally  modern 
and  well  built  There  are  a  commodious  market-house  and 
shambles.  The  church,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  con- 
sists of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  chancel,  large  transepts, 
and  a  tower  and  spire  200  feet  high.  Most  of  the  piers  and 
arches  and  some  of  the  windows  are  of  early  EDglish  cha- 
racter; the  clerestory  and  several  of  the  windows- are  of 
decorated  English ;  the  tower  and  spire,  the  south  porch, 
part  of  the  transepts,  and  several  of  the  windows  are  of  per- 
pendicular character.  Each  part  is  excellent  in  its  style. 
The  tower  has  four  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  the  spire  is 
hexagonal  and  crocheted:  they  are  peouUarly  fine.  The 
church  contains  some  rich  stalls,  some  good  wood  screen- 
work,  and  a  few  remains  of  antient  stained  glass.  There 
are  an  almshouse  and  a  grammar-school  near  the  church. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs 
far  livens  took.  Petty-sessions  for  the  division  are  held  every 
fortnight  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  376/.,  with  a  glebe-boute. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  an  endowed  free  grammar-school, 
with  66  boys  (28  on  the  foundation) ;  an  endowed  charity- 
school  for  30  boys,  who  are  educated  and  clothed ;  another 
endowed  school,  with  12  bo3r8;  an  endowed  day  and  Sunday 
school  in  Ash  ton  hamlet  with  14  children ;  two  other  day- 
schools,  with  about  30  children  ;  two  boarding-schools,  with 
85  children;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  123 
children  in  the  week  and  175  on  Sundays;  and  several 
Sunday-schools. 

Thrapston  is  in  Navisford  hundred,  73  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  area  of  the  parish  is  990  acres :  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  1014,  above  one-fourth  agricultural.  Thrapston 
is  plegsantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  None,  over 
which  river  there  is  a  handsome  wooden  bridge  of  several 
arches.  The  houses  are  in  general  neat  and  well  buiU,  and 
there  are  several  genteel  residences  in  the  vicinity.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  transepts, 
with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  Most  of  the  piers 
and  arches,  with  a  fine  south  door,  are  of  early  English  cha- 
racter ;  the  chancel  and  some  other  portions  are  of  deco- 
rated English,  and  the  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular. 
In  the  chancel  are  three  stone  stalls,  with  rich  mouldings 
and  crocketed  canopies.  There  are  corn -mills  and  a  paper- 
mill  on  the  river  *  and  sand-pits  and  stone-quarries  m  the 
neighbourhood :  some  whips  and  lace  are  maoe.  The  market 
is  on  Tuesday,  for  corn  and  live-stock ;  it  is  the  largest 
market  in  the  county  fbr  swine :  there  are  two  yearly  fairs 
for  live-stock,  pedlei^,  and  shoes,  and  for  hiring  servants. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  vwue  of  348/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  two  boarding  and 
day  schools,  with  103  children;  the  larger  of  the  two  was 
partly  supported  by  an  endowment ;  there  were  also  three 
day-schools,  with  56  children,  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  207  children.    There  is  a  Baptist  meeting-house. 

Towcester,  in  the  hundred  of  Towcester,  is  60  miles 
from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  (which  comprehends 
the  hamlets  of  Caldicott,  Handley,  and  Wood-Burcot)  is 
2790  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  2671,  one-third 
agricultural.  Some  antiquaries  place  here  the  station 
Lactodorum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary;  at  any  rate  the  ter- 
mination *ce6ter  *  indicates  that  it  was  a  Roman  town.  Nu- 
merous coins  found  here,  especially  on  an  artificial  mound 
called  Berrymont  Hill,  north-east  of  the  town,  confirm  this 
conclusion.  Traces  of  the  Saxon  works  erected  by  Edward 
the  Elder  (a.d.  921)  to  defend  the  town  from  the  Danes  are 
yet  discernible.  Towcester  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tow,  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Coventry  and  Birmingham : 
this  street  is  paved,  and  is  lined  with  well  built  houses. 
The  church  is  a  neat  building  in  the  early  English 
style ;  there  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  three 
almshouses.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  boots  and 
shoes,  and  in  lace,  all  of  which  are  made  here:  the  town  also 
derived  considerable  advantage  from  its  situation  on  a  great 
public  thoroughfere,  but  it  has  probably  suffered  by  the 
diversion  of  traffic  consequent  on  the  openins  of  the  Bir- 
mingham railway.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  livestock  and  general  merchandise. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  217/., 
with  a  glebe  house.  There  were,  in  1833,  four  dame-schools, 
with  30  children ;  a  day-school,  with  50  boys,  partly  or 
wholly  supported  by  an  endowment;  four  other  day-schools, 
with  137  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  490 
ehildren 


Wellingborough'  is  in  the  hundred  of  Hamlbrdsboe,  f^f 
miles  from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4490  acres } 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  4688,  about  one  eighth  agri- 
cultural. The  town  is  on  an  eminence  just  above  a  little 
brook  which  flows  into  the  Nene ;  and  from  half  a  mile  to 
a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nene  itself.  The  town  was 
rebuilt  in  1738,  after  a  dreadful  -fire.  It  now  eonsists 
of  a  number  of  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  the  principal  of 
which  meet  in  the  market-place:  they  are  lighted,  and, 
from  the  situation  of  the  place  on  a  slope,  are  generally 
clean.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  a  red  sand 
stone,  on  which  rock  the  town  stands.  The  church  is  large 
and  handsome,  and  of  various  styles  of  architecture.  A 
south  door  is  Norman ;  the  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end 
are  of  early  English,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  later  period  of 
that  style,  approaching  in  some  parts  to  the  decorated 
English.  Some  of  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave,  and  the 
east  window,  a  remarkably  fine  composition  of  five  lights, 
with  admirable  tracery  and  mouldings,  are  of  decorated 
Endish  character;  the  rest  of  the  church  is  perpendicular, 
of  tine  composition  and  execution.  There  are  some  antient 
screen- work  and  wood  stall- work,  and  a  modern  font,  a  good 
imitation  of  antient  work.  There  are  several  dissenting  meei- 
ing^liouses  in  the  town.  The  principal  manufaiaureof  the  place 
is  that  of  boots  and  shoes.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed 
in  making  lace,  though  that  branch  of  industry  has  much 
declined.  A  silk-mill  has  been  established  within  a  lew 
years.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  is  a  very  consi- 
derable market  for  corn  :  there  are  two  yearly  fairs  for  lire- 
stock,  and  a  third  for  live-stock  and  cheese.  Peity-sessioDs 
for  the  division  are  held  every  week  in  the  town-hall 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
400/. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  sixteen  infont  or  dame  schools,  with 
187  children  ;  an  endowed  grammar-school,  with  44  boys; 
a  *  lower  sehool,'  supported  from  the  same  endowment,  with 
100  boys;  another  nee-sohool,  with  60  children;  two  Lan- 
casterian  schools,  taught  by  the  same  mistress,  each  held 
three  times  a  week,  for  two  homrs  and  a  hal4  and  each 
attended  by  32  girls ;  two  other  day-schools,  with  48  chil- 
dren ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  797  children. 

Wellingborough  got  its  name  from  the  wells  or  springs 
about  the  town.  One  of  these,  *  the  red  well,'  a  chalybeate, 
was  formerly  in  high  repute.  Charles  I.  and  his  queen 
resided  here,  in  1626,  under  tents,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Kingscliffe  is  in  Willybrooke  hundred,  between  Rockin^^- 
ham  and  Peterborough.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4460 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1173.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  designation  ^m  king  John  baring  bad 
a  hunting-seat  here.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  All  Stunts ; 
there  are  some  almshouses.  The  market,  formerly  on 
Tuesdays,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but  there  is  a  yearly  &ir 
for  clieese,  linen,  and  turnery  ware.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  525/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

Thwe  were,  in  1 833,  five  day -schools  (two  of  them  endowed, 
another  a  national-school,  and  another  partly  supported 
by  charitable  contributions),  with  137  children ;  one  board- 
ing and  day  school,  with  31  children;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  87  children. 

Rockingham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Corby,  63  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  890  acres;  the  popuW 
tion,  in  1831,  was  296,  chiefly  agricultural.  This  place 
consists  of  one  street,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  running 
ak)ng  the  road,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  Rockingham  forest, 
antiently  one  of  the  larjgest  forests  in  the  kingdom.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  castle  built  on 
the  top  of  the  bill  by  William  I.  for  the  defence  of  the  exten- 
sive iron-works  then  carried  on  in  the  forest  Some  of  the 
earlier  kings  occasionally  resided  here.  Many  of  the  works 
were  standing  in  Leland*s  time.  It  was  fortified  fbr  the 
king  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  and  besi^ed  by  Crom- 
well;  at  present  the  only  remain  is  a  grand  entrance  gate- 
way, flanked  on  each  side  by  a  tower.  Part  of  the  church 
was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  by  Cromwdl ; 
the  remainder  contains  several  sumptuous  monuments. 
The  market  has  been  discontinued :  there  is  a  yearly  lair  for 
live-stock,  clothes,  and  general  merchandise.  The  living  is 
a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  81/.  There  was,  in 
1833,  one  day-school,  supported  by  Lord  Sondes,  with  40 
children. 

Rothwell,  popularly  Rowell,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Roth- 
well,  78  miles  from  London.    The  area  of  the  parish  iff 
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4430  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  2002,  including 
Uie  chapelry  of  Orton  and  the  hamlet  of  Thorpe  Underwood ; 
or  excluding  these,  3130  acres  and  1875  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  southern  slo^  of  a  hill :  the  min  of 
the  market-house,  begun  by  Sir  Thomas  Tresham.  a.d. 
1577,  but  never  finished,  is  a  remarkable  object ;  it  consists 
of  a  square  area  surrounded  by  large  pointed  arches,  de- 
signed for  the  market,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  with  wide  sooare* 
headed  windows  over ;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with  Doric 
pilasters,  shields  with  arms,  &c.  The  church  has  an  em- 
battled  tower  and  a  fine  doorway  of  early  English  character. 
There  is  a  large  yearly  fair  for  live-stock,  pedlery,  and 
leather.     A  few  persons  are  engaged  in  weaving  plush. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  cnapelry  of 
Orton,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 45/. 

There  were,  in  1833,  three  infant  or  dame  schools,  with 
76  children;  seven  day-schools  (one  endowed,  another  a 
national-school,  and  two  others  supported  by  charity),  with 
238  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  431  chil- 
dren. 

Weldon,  distinguished  as  Great  Weldon,  is  in  Corby 
hundred,  between  Rockingham  and  Oundle.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  2350  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
338,  half  agricultural.  Including  the  hamlet  of  Little 
Weldon,  the  area  is  3680  acres,  the  population  778.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone.  There  are  Ibur  foirs  in 
the  year  for  general  merchandise.    The  living  is  a  rectory. 


and  arches,  the  transepU,  and  part  of  the  ehanoel,  are  b# 
decortited  English  character.  The  nwth  door  is  of  early 
English  date,  and  has  over  it  a  rich  porch  of  perpendicular 
character.  There  are  in  the  church  some  early  English 
stalls,  and  some  remains  of  screen-work  and  of  stained  glass. 
There  is  an  octagonal  font,  of  early  English,  on  a  pedestal  of 
later  date.    A  few  persons  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 

Wollaston  is  in  the  same  hundred,  3  miles  south-east  of 
Wellingborough.  It  has  a  handsome  crost-church,  with  a 
lofty  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection. 

Irthlingborough  is  in  Huxloe  hundred,  two  mUes  north- 
west £h>m  Higham  Ferrers:  it  had, in  1831,  a  populaUon  of 
1262.  A  considerable  number  of  the  working  men  are 
employed  in  shoemaking.  The  church,  which  is  antient, 
had  formerly  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean,  five  secuUr 
canons,  and  fbur  clerks.    The  ruins  of  the  college  buildings 

?et  remain  between  the  tower  and  the  body  of  the  church, 
'he  tower  is  square,  of  early  English  character  and  good 
composition,  with  an  octagonal  lantern  on  it  of  later  erec- 
tion. The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  with  two  aisles,  a 
transept,  and  a  lofty  and  spacious. chancel :  there  are  in  the 
church  some  antient  tombs  and  sUlls.  In  the  centre  of 
the  village  is  a  stone  cross,  consisting  of  a  shaft  thirteen 
feet  high,  raised  upon  steps.  There  are  two  dissenting 
places  of  worship. 

Kingsthorpe  is  in  Spolhoe  hundred,  2  miles  north  of 
Northampton :  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1344.   There 


of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  209/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  I  is  a  town-nail  in  the  village  for  the  meeting  of  the  trustees 

Tu ._  ,«««  . —    j_. i._.i — .*i_  •*  .i..,j 'of  the  manor,  which  is  a  royal  demesne,  held  in   trust 

for  the  benefit  of  the  townsmen;  there  are  also  a 
dissenting  meeting-house,  and  some  trifling  remains  of  a 
former  hospital  or  almshouse,  incorporated  in  the  walls  of 
cottages  of  later  erection.  There  are  considerable  stone- 
quarries,  extensive  lime-works,  and  a  brick-kiln  in  the 
parish,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  labourers  are 
employed.  The  church  is  spacious,  partly  of  Norman  cha- 
racter, partly  in  the  later  styles:  it  consists  of  a  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles  with  chapels,  and  a  lofty  western  tower 
and  spire. 

Moulton,  a  village  a  mile  in  length,  4i  miles  north-east 
of  Northampton,  had,  with  the  extra-parochial  liberty  of 
Moulton  Park,  1334  inhabitants  in  1831.  In  its  church, 
which  consists  of  a  nave,  side-aisles  wHh  chapels,  chancel, 
south  porch,  and  western  tower,  there  are  some  piers  and 
arches  of  Norman  architecture.  There  are  two  dissenting 
places  of  worship. 

Hardingstone  is  2  miles  south-east  of  Northampton, 
in  Wyraersley  hundred.  It  had  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
1036.  The  church  has  some  portions  of  early  English  ar- 
chitecture, and  there  is  in  the  parish,  on  an  eminence  in  a 
commanding  situation,  near  the  road  from  J»ndon  to  North- 
ampton, one  of  the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I.  to  the 
memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor ;  it  was,  till  the  restoration  of 
Waltham  Cross,  the  most  perfect  of  the  three  which  remain  : 
it  is  octangular,  on  a  base  of  eight  steps,  and  richly  orna- 
mented. Near  this  cross  are  the  traces  of  a  camp,  said  to 
be  Danish.  The  river  Nene  borders  the  parish ;  there  are 
commodious  wharfb  and  warehouses  on  it ;  and  the  railroad 
from  Northampton  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes 
through  it. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes.^The 
county  is  almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough,  which  (with  the  small  county  of  Rutland) 
it  constitutes.  It  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
the  only  one  in  the  diocese.  A  small  portion  of  the  countr 
on  the  south-west  border  is  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 
{3faps  appended  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Church  Com-^ 
missioners.) 

That  part  of  the  archdeaconry  which  is  in  this  county 
comprehends  the  ten  rural  deaneries  of— 1,  Peterborough  ; 
2,  Weldon ;  3,  Oundle ;  4,  Higham  Ferrers ;  5,  Rothwell ; 
6,  Haddon ;  7,  Daventree ;  8,  Northampton ;  9,  Preston ; 
10,  Brackley.  There  are  five  deaneries  in  Rutlandshire: 
making  fifteen  in  all. 

Northamptonshire  was  antiently  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Dorchester,  the  see  of  which  was  removed  afterwards  to 
Lincoln.  The  diocese  of  Peterborough  was  taken  out  of 
this  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
Church  Commissioners  to  augment  the  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough by  the  addition  of  the  county  and  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester,  subtracted  fhmi  Lincoln.  j 

The  county  is  in  the  Midland  circuit.  The  assizes^ar? 
held  »t  Northampton,  the  first  town  on  the  circuit  tg 


There  were,  in  1833,  two  dame-schools,  with  36  children; 
one  day-school,  with  30  children;  and  a  nationa^schooI, 
with  70  children  in  the  week  and  96  on  Sundays. 

Braunston  is  a  populous  village  in  Fawsley  hundred,  near 
the  union  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Oxford  canals,  and 
about  3  miles  north-west  of  Daventry.  The  church  is 
large  and  handsome,  with  an  octagonal  crocheted  spire 
150  feet  high.  There  is  also  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
village  a  stone  cross,  surmounted  with  an  entablature  de- 
corated with  four  busts,  supposed  to  represent  the  four 
evangelists.     Braunston  had,  m  1831,  1380  inhabitants. 

Weedon-beck  is  also  in  Fawsley  hundred,  4  miles  south- 
east of  Daventry.  Its  distinctive  epithet  *  Bee  *  was  derived 
fVom  the  circumstance  of  a  religious  house  being  established 
here  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandie.  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  Weedon-in-the-Street,  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  Watling  Street.  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia, 
had  a  palace  here.  The  church  is  an  antient  building,  and 
contains  portions  in  the  Norman  and  the  various  styles 
of  English  architecture.  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  royal  military  dep6t  at  Weedon 
contains  extensive  barracks ;  spacious  storehouses  fbr  ar- 
tillery, small-arms,  and  ammunition;  an  hospital,  and 
Workshops  for  artisans :  it  is  one  of  the  finest  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  population  of  Weedon-beck, 
in  1831,  was  1439. 

Earl's  Barton  is  in  Hamfordshoe  hundred,  4  miles 
south-west  of  Wellingborough ;  it  had,  in  1831, 977  inhabit- 
ants. The  chiurch  is  very  antient,  and  has  several  pecu- 
liarities of  structure.  The  tower  is  probably  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  architecture,  and  very  rude.  It  is  divided  into  four 
stories,  each  of  which  is  constructed  with  large  but  thin 
upright  stones,  disposed  like  the  frame  or  wood-work  of  old 
timber-houses,  and  having  the  intervals  between  every  two 
filled  up  with  small  stones,  mortar,  and  rubble.  There  are 
a  small  west  doorway  in  the  lower  story,  and  one  or  two 
small  windows,  unglazed,  in  the  stories  over  it ;  and  in  the 
fourth  story  two  large  openings  of  several  lights ;  the  lights 
have  semicircular  heads,  and  are  divided  by  stone  partitions 
of  the  shape  and  appearance  of  balusters.  The  summit  of 
the  tower,  which  is  embattled,  is  of  late  date.  (Britten's 
Architectural  Antiquities,)  The  southern  doorway  is  of 
higlily- enriched  Norman  workmanship, 

Kaunds  is  in  the  hundred  of  Higham  Ferrers,  4  miles 
north-east  of  Higham  Ferrers:  it  had,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
lation of  1370.  The  church  is  large  and  handsome, 
with  a  remarkably  fine  and  lofty  tower  and  spire.  The 
steeple  is  early  English,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
that  style  in  the  county.  The  church  has  some  early  Eng- 
lish piers  and  arches,  some  decorated  windows,  and  some 
of  perpendicular  character. 

Rushden,  in  the  same  hundred,  is  one  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Higham  Ferrers :  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
1245.  It  has  a  cross-church,  large  and  han^me,  with  a 
tsi9  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular  charaeier:  .the  piers 
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wbich  the  judges  proceed.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held 
at  Northampton  and  Peterborough.  The  county  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  is  at  Northampton.  It  comprehends 
eleven  yards,  eleven  airing-rooms,  twelve  day-rooms,  and 
seven  work-rooms.  There  are  borough  gaols  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Peterborough.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed 
in  the  year  preceding  Oct.,  1834,  was  665 ;  in  1834,  444; 
and  i»  1836,  440. 

Nine  members  were  returned  to  parliament  from  this 
county  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  viz.  two  knights 
of  the  shire,  two  members  each  for  the  city  of  Peterborough 
and  the  boroughs  of  Northampton  and  Brackley,  and  one 
member  for  the  borough  of  Higham  Ferrers.  By  that  act 
the  number  of  members  was  reduced  to  eight,  Brackley 
and  Higham  Ferrers  being  disfranchised,  and  the  county 
formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members. 
The  northern  division  of  the  county  consists  of  the  liberty  of 
Peterborough,  otherwise  the  hundred  of  Nasaburgh,  the 
hundreds  of  Willybrook,  Polebrook,  Huxloe,  Navisford, 
Corby.  Higham  Ferrers,  Rothwell,  Hamfordshoe,  and  Or- 
lingbury.  The  court  for  the  election  of  the  members  is 
helfl  at  Kettering ;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Kettering, 
Peterborough,  Oundle,  Wellingborough,  and  Clipston.  The 
southern  division  comprehends  the  hundreds  of  King's 
Sutton,  Chipping  Warden,  Greens  Norton,  Cleley,  Tow- 
cester,  Fawsley,  Wymersley,  Spolhoe,  Nobotlle  Grove,  and 
Guilsborough.  The  court  for  the  election  of  members  is 
held  at  Northampton ;  and  the  polling-stations  are  North- 
ampton, Daventry,  Towcester,  and  Brackley.  The  extent 
of  the  borough  of  Northampton  was  unaltered  by  the 
Boundary  Act :  the  city  of  Peterborough  was  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  such  parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  J  ohn  the 
Baptist  as  were  not  previously  included  in  the  city. 

History,  Antiquities,  ^c— In  the  earliest  division  of  our 
island  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  county  was  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Coritani,  or  Coritavi  (Kopt^avo^  Ptol.), 
who  inhabited  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  the  counties 
to  the  northward;  or  in  those  of  the  Catyeuchlani 
(KarvcvxXavot),  who  inhabited  Buckinghamshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire, and  the  counties  to  the  south  and  south-east ;  or 
in  those  of  the  Iceni  (Si/levo^  Ptol.),  who  dwelt  to  the  east. 
Perhaps  these  nations  may  have  occupied  each  a  portion ; 
and  the  Dobuni  (Ao/3ovv(u)  of  Gloucestershire  and  War- 
wickshire may  have  also  had  some  parts  of  the  western 
border.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain,  Northampton 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Ccesariensis.  Wat- 
ling  Street  crossed  in  a  north-west  direction  through  or  near 
Towcester  and  Daventry :  the  Via  Devana,  another  Roman 
road,  parallel  to  Watling  Street,  crossed  it  near  Oundle  and 
Rockingham:  the  Ermine  Street,  more  northerly  in  its 
course,  crossed  the  north-eastern  extremity  from  Castor,  on 
the  None,  to  Stamford ;  and  one  or  two  other  antient  roads 
had  a  portion  of  their  course  in  this  county.  Watling 
Street  may  be  traced  for  many  miles  from  the  summit  of 
Borough  Hill  near  Daventry.  On  the  London  side  of  Wee- 
don  it  is  incorporated  with  the  modern  high-road.  Parts 
of  the  Ermine  Street  are  conspicuous  between  Castor,  on 
the  Nene,  and  Upton,  and  again  in  the  parish  of  Barnack, 
not  far  from  Stamford.  Several  Roman  stations  are  usually 
considered  to  have  been  in  the  county,  viz.  the  Tripontium, 
Bennavenna,  Isanavatia,  and  Lactodorum  of  Antoninus ;  and 
the  BrinavsB  and  Durnomagus  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

Tripontium  is  now  by  pretty  general  consent  fixed  at  or 
near  Dow  Bridge  or  Dove  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Avon, 
uniting  the  two  counties  of  Leicestershire  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. Reynolds  {Iter  Britanniarum)  fixes  it  at  the 
;village  of  Lilburn  in  Northamptonshire,  not  far  from  Dow 
Bridge,  and  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  line  of  Watling 
Street.  There  are  the  traces  of  a  small  fort,  round  which 
perhaps  a  town  was  fonned.  *  The  area'  of  this  fort  *  con- 
tains about  the  fifth  part  of  an  acre.  The  southmost  part 
is  a  square  piece  of  ground,  appearing  to  have  been  raised, 
and  in  its  sides  answering  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  At  the  south-east  and  south-west  angles  are  hil- 
locks which  have  the  appearance  of  bastions.  From  one 
angle  to  the  other  runs  a  bank  of  earth,  and  a  like  bank 
along  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  To  the  north-west  is 
a  large  high  mount,  on  which,  according  to  tradition,  there 
stood  a  fort  or  watchtower,  of  whose  demolished  walls  the 
churches  of  Lilburn  and  Claycoton  are  said  to  have  been 
built.  Causeys,  pavements,  and  ruins  often  dug  up,  show 
this  town  to  have  been  formerly  larger  than  at  present.* 
(Bridges,  Northamptonshire,  quoted  by  Reynolds.)    The 


large  high  mount  here  mentioned  is  called  *the  round 
hill :'  it  is  between  Lilburn  and  Dow  Bridge,  and  is  artificial. 
There  are  traces  of  other  Roman  camps  near  Lilburn. 
Various  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, at  the  village  of  Catthorp  or  Calthorpe,  on  the  Leices- 
tershire side  of  the  river.* 

Bennavenna  and  Isanavatia  (there  are  many  various 
readings  of  both  names)  were  most  probably  the  same  place, 
(nr  were  at  least  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  each 
other.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  a  British 
and  the  second  a  Roman  town.  Bennavenna  was  probably 
on  Borough  Hill,  a  short  distance  east  of  Daventry,  on  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  antient  camps  or  forts  existing  in  the 
island.  The  form  is  very  irregular,  following  the  shape  of  the 
hill.  The  outer  circumference  of  the  ramparts  is  rather  more 
than  two  miles  and  a  quarter ;  the  diameter  from  north  to 
south  one  mile,  from  east  to  west  at  the  widest  point  three 
furlongs;  and  the  whole  included  area  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  The  defences  were  scarcely  in  any  part  con- 
fined to  a  single  ditch  and  rampart :  in  one  part  there  were 
as  many  as  four  ditches  and  five  ramparts.  The  ramparts 
have  been  much  lowered  and  the  ditches  filled  up  by  the 
plough,  and  in  some  cases  quite  levelled.  The  circumval- 
lation  at  the  northern  end  of  the  camp  is  of  a  much  bolder 
character  than  in  the  other  parts.    The  foundations  of  the 

SrsBtorium,  or  residence  of  the  Roman  commandant,  were 
iscovered  in  1823 ;  and  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  and 
utensils  of  various  kinds  were  brought  to  light  They  are 
ainply  described  in  Baker's  Northamptonshire, 

The  Lactodorum  of  the  Romans,  which  Stukeley  and  Gale 
fixed  at  Stoney  Stratford,  has  been  by  later  antiquaries 
fixed  at  Towcester.  Berrymount  Hill,  an  artificial  mount  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town,  was  probably  the  work  of 
the  Romans ;  but  few  other  Roman  antiquities  appear  to 
have  been  discovered.  The  Brinavoe  or  Bnnavis  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester  may  be  placed  at  Black  Ground,  near  Chip- 
ping Warden,  a  village  9  miles  from  Daventry  on  the  road  to 
Banbury,  where  Roman  coins  and  a  great  quantity  of  pottery 
have  been  discovered.  A  rampart  ran  north  and  south 
near  this  station  for  some  distance,  having  a  steep  side  to 
the  west  and  a  gentle  slope  to  the  east.  It  was  probably 
designed  for  the  defence  of  a  frontier,  and  has  been  conjec- 
tured to  have  extended  about  sixteen  miles  from  the 
Charwell  to  the  Leam.  Some  small  part  of  this  bank  is 
remaining  near  Warden,  and  is  called  Wallow  Bank.  Ar- 
bury  Bank,  not  far  off,  is  probably  a  part  of  it;  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  defence  gave  name  to  some  neighbouring 
villages  or  hamlets,  as  Walton  (Wall-town)  near  King 
Sutton,  Aston-in-the-Walls,  &c. 

That  a  Roman  town  or  station  existed  at  Castor  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  name,  but  from  the  Roman  remains, 
ruined  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  urns  and  other  vessels 
of  pottery,  and  coins  in  great  number  found  here.  Similar 
remains  nave  been  found  at  Chesterton,  or  rather  at  Water 
Newton  in  Huntingdonshire,  just  across  the  river:  either 
Castor  or  Chesterton  was  probably  the  Roman  Durobrivce 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary:  the  Map  of  Antient 
Britain  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  places  Durobrivee  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  the 
Durnomagus  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  on  the  Northamp- 
tonshire side:  perhaps  the  two  maybe  identical,  and  the 
ruins  on  the  Northamptonshire  side  the  town,  which  grew 
out  of  the  station  on  the  opposite  bank,  or  was  dependent 
upon  it.  [Huntingdonshire.]  We  learn  from  Tacitus 
that  the  Roman  general  Ostorius  Scapula,  proprsetor  in 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  fortified  the  line  of  the 
Nene  by  a  chain  of  posts.    [Britannia.] 

Numerous  indications  of  Roman  residences  or  posts  may 
be  traced  alon^  the  valley  of  the  Nene.  At  Cotterstock,  a 
little  below  Oundle;  at  Drayton  House,  Lowick,  near 
Thrapston;  and  at  Woodford,  just  above  Thrapston— all 
near  or  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  tessellated  pave- 
ments or  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  At  Ring- 
stead  near  Thrapston,  and  at  Chester  in  Irchester  parish, 
near  Wellingborough,  both  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nene, 
are  the  remains  of  camps  or  posts ;  and  at  the  latter,  frag* 
ments  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins,  &c  have  been  dug 
up.  At  Stanwick,  between  these  posts,  fragments  of  a  tes- 
sellated pavement  have  been  discovered.  At  Heyford,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nene,  above  Northampton,  and  at 

•  In  the  account  of  Leicestershire,  It  is  stated  that  Tripontium  wa«  »ap- 
poaed  tol>e  at  Catthorp.  on  the  Northamptonshire  side  of  the  river.  It  ahoaid 
QATe  been  LUbivn,  not  Cutthorp,  vhlch  latter  ia  on  the  JLieictstenliiM  i  " 
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Piddington,  on  tlio  road  from  London  by  Newport  Pagnel 
to  Northampton,  pavements  have  been  dug  up;  and  at 
Cogenhoe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nene,  below  North- 
ampton, some  Roman  coins  and  an  urn  were  found.  At 
Weedon-Beck  are  the  remains  of  a  post  or  station,  a  large 
camp  (called  Castle  Dykes),  and  other  antiquities ;  and  on 
Arbury  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Badley,  near  Daventry,  is  a 
rectangular  camp,  generally  supposed  to  be  Roman.  At 
BamaoK,  between  Peterborough  and  Stamford,  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up,  and  a^  Weldon  have  been  discovered  ex- 
tensive tessellated  pavements,  foundations,  coins,  and  other 
indications  of  a  large  mansion  or  of  a  town.  At  Guilsbo- 
rough.  north-west  of  Northampton,  and  between  Aynhoe 
and  Newbottle,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county, 
there  are  camps,  probably  Roman. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  several  of  these  posts  belonged 
to  the  line  of  defence  formed  by  Ostorius.  Durobrives  may 
have  been  the  first  station  above  the  fens,  which  formed  of 
themselves  a  sufficient  defence  on  that  side.  Ringstead, 
Chester,  Weedon-Beck,  and  Arbury  Hill  forts  were  pro- 
bably the  work  of  Ostorius ;  and  the  post  of  Isanavatia  or 
Bennavenna  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  for- 
tified by  him.  At  Isanavatia,  or  at  Arbury  Hill,  at  the  head 
of  the  Nene,  the  line  of  defence  probably  turned  southward, 
past  BrinavaB,  or  Chipping  Warden,  and  the  bank  and  ditch 
of  which  there  are  traces  in  that  neighbourhood  may  have 
formed  part  of  it.  At  what  point  it  turned  westward  and 
joined  the  Severn  can  scarcely  be  determined.  Raynsbury 
camp,  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  was  probably  a  post 
on  this  line. 

The  county  was  included  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of 
Mercia;  and  Wulf here,  king  of  Mercia,  had  a  palace  at 
Weedon-Beck.  In  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Danes, 
the  monastery  of  Medeshamstede,  now  Feterboroughi  was 
destroyed,  and,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Mercian  dynasty, 
the  county  was  divided  between  the  We^t  Saxons  and  the 
Danes,  the  former  having  all  to  the  south-west  and  the  latter 
all  to  the  north-east  of  Watling  Street  (  a.d.  880  to  883).  The 
Danish  part  was  probably  dependent  on  thecommuni^of  the 
Danish  burghs ;  the  West  Saxon  part  was  governed  suc- 
cessively by  Ethelred  and  his  widow  Etbelfieda,  daughter 
of  Alfred,  upon  whose  death  (a.d.  920  or  921),  Edward  the 
elder,  king  of  Wessex,  assumed  the  direct  administration  of 
the  government.  He  fortified  Towcester,  wbich  was  on 
Watling  Street,  and  therefore  a  frontier  town,  and  reduced 
the  Danes  of  Bedford  and  Northampton  to  subjection 
'  (a.d.  92 1 ).  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edmund  I., 
the  Danes,  whom  Athelstan  had  subdued,  revolted  (a.d. 
942)  ;  but  those  of  the  Danish  burghs,  including  those  of 
Northamptonshire,  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  Edmund. 
By  a  subsequent  treaty,  all  to  the  north-east  of  Watling 
Street  was  ceded  by  him  to  his  Danish  competitor  Anla^ 
but  was  recovered  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Edred.  Little 
that  is  worth  noTice  occurred  in  the  county  antecedent  to 
the  C!!onquest ;  though  several  towns  or  other  places  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  or  other  antient  records. 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  there  are  memorials  in  Brix- 
worth  church  and  the  tower  of  Earls*  Barton  church :  the 
former  will  be  presently  noticed ;  the  latter  has  been  already 
pretty  fully  described.  Upon  the  CJonquest  different  lord- 
ships in  the  county  were  granted  to  the  families  of  St.  Liz 
and  others.  Simon  de  St.  Liz  built  the  castles  of  North- 
ampton and  Fotheringay ;  William  the  Conqueror  is  thought 
to  have  built  Rockingham  Castle ;  and  Thorold,  a  Norman, 
appointed  abbot  of  Medeshamstede,  or  Peterborough  (which 
had  been  rebuilt  after  its  ruin  by  the  Danes,  King  Edgar  and 
his  queen,  with  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  a  splendid  retinue  of  nobles  and  clergy,  attending  at 
the  foundation  of  the  new  building),  erected  a  castle  within 
the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  probably  for  defence  against 
Hereward  le  Wake,  who  had  occupied  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The 
defence  was  insufficient;  the  town  was  burned  and  the 
monastery  plundered  by  the  Danes,  the  alHes  of  Here- 
ward. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  (a.d.  1 094)  a  great  council 
'  or  parliament  was  held  at  Rockingham  to  determine  the 
dispute  between  the  king  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, respecting  the  right  of  investiture  and  obedience  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  In  the  following  years  the  principal 
events  occurring  in  the  county  were  the  struggles  for  the 
town  or  castle  of  Northampton  in  the  civil  wars  of  Henry  II., 
John,  and  Henry  III.  Twice  in  these  contests  the  students 
of  Oxford  sought  refuge  from  civil  st/ife  within  this  county. 
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In  the  reign  of  John  (a.d.  1212)  the  members  of  Magdalen 
College  retired  to  Brackley  Hospital,  which  was  in  their 
possession  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  111.  many  students 
who,  from  various  causes,  had  left  Oxford,  took  refuge  at 
Northampton,  where  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  new 
seminary.  A  similar  emigration  from  Cambridge  to  North- 
ampton occurred  in  the  same  reign,  but  a  royal  mandate 
compelled  the  students  to  return.  Both  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  frequently  resided  at  Northampton ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  and  Richard  II.  several  parlia- 
ments were  held  here :  at  the  last  of  these  was  voted  the 
noil-tax,  which  led  to  Tyler's  rebellion.  The  battle  of 
Northampton,  in*  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  (a.d.  1460)  has 
been  noticed.  Another  battle  was  fought  in  this  county 
during  that  contest.  The  men  of  the  North,  excited  pro- 
bably by  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  rose  against 
Edward  IV.,  under  a  leader  called  Robin  of  Redesdale 
(a.d.  1469).  These  insurgents  defeated*  a  Royalist  force, 
under  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Edgecot,  on 
the  border  of  the  county  towards  Oxfordshire.  Four  thou- 
sand of  Pembroke's  men  fell ;  and  himself  and  other  leaders, 
being  taken,  were  beheaded  next  day  at  Northampton 
This  was  the  last  event  of  importance  in  the  county  before 
the  Reformation. 

Of  antient  ecclesiastical  monastic  or  castellated  architec- 
ture the  county  possesses  several  specimens.  Brixworth 
church,  between  Northampton  and  Market  Harborough,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  south 
aisle,  chancel,  west  tower,  and  staircase  turret  on  the  western 
side  of  the  tower.  The  present  nave  has  but  one  aisle,  and 
that  an  addition  to  the  original  building  f  but  from  the 
foundation  of  an  aisle  discovered  on  the  northern  side,  it 
appears  that  the  present  nave  consists  of  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  original  nave  deprived  of  its  aisles,  and  of  a 
portion  if  not  the  whole  of  the  original  chancel,  and  that  the 
present  chancel  is  a  subsequent  addition.  '  The  walls  are 
mostly  built  with  rough  redstone  rag,  in  pieces  not  much 
larger  than  common  brick,  and  all  the  arches  turned,  and 
most  of  them  covered  with  courses  of  red  bricks  or  tiles,  as 
they  may  be  called,  precisely  similar  in  quality  and  size  to 
those  found  in  Roman  works  discovered  in  this  county ;  and 
over  the  balusters  of  the  window  looking  from  the  tower 
into  the  nave  these  bricks  are  used  as  imposts.*  (Rickman*s 
Gothic  Architecture,)  The  church  has  undergone  great 
alterations ;  the  arches  opening  from  the  original  nave  into 
its  aisles  have  been  for'  the  most  part  stopped  up ;  the  stair- 
case turret,  the  belfry  story  of  the  tower  and  a  lofty  spire, 
and  an  aisle  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  added  in  later 
times ;  windows  of  various  dates,  sizes,  and  styles  inserted ; 
and  other  changes  made  at  various  times  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  Reformation.  It  is  probable  that  this  church  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Ilomans ;  and  if  so,  it  is  the  only 
ecclesiastical  monument  of  that  people  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  most  antient  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

Brigstock  Church,  between  Oundle  and  Rothwell,  it  ano- 
ther curious  church,  but  the  antient  work  forms  only  a  small 
proportion.  The  tower  is  of  very  rough  masonry  plastered, 
and  has  a  roughly-bu  ilt  round  staircase  turret  on  the  west  side, 
like  Brixworth.  The  arch  into  the  nave  has  large  plain 
blocks  for  imposts  and  a  projecting  stone  round  the  arch : 
the  tower  opens  into  the  north  aisle  by  a  semicircular- 
headed  plain  door,  with  a  small  window  over  it.  There  are 
several  additions,  as  a  belfry  story  and  spire,  of  a  later  date, 
which  present  several  interesting  features. 

Barnack  church,  near  Stamrord,  has  a  tower  probably 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  lower  part  has  projecting  stone  ribs  like 
those  of  the  tower  of  Earls  Barton  noticed  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article.  The  arch  opening  into  the  nave  resem- 
bles that  of  Brigstock,  but  is  much  more  ornamented,  with 
an  arrangement  of  the  impost  unlike  any  Norman  work,  but 
much  like  a  rude  attempt  to  imitate  Roman  mouldings. 

Castor  Church,  near  Peterborough,  is  a  large  and  fine 
cross-church,  with  a  Norman  tower  at  the  intersection.  This 
tower  displays  almost  every  variety  of  Anglo-Norman 
moulding  and  ornament.  The  two  upper  stories  present  a 
very  enriched  appearance,  having  open  arches  and  continued 
arcades  round.  Both  the  parapet  of  the  tower  and  the  spire 
are  of  later  date.  Other  parts  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
tower,  present  very  interesting  points.  St.  Peter's  church, 
Northampton,  described  already,  and  Peterborough  cathe- 
dral [Peterborough],  have  considerable  portions  of  Nor- 
man architecture ;  also  the  parish  churches  of  Brockhole, 
Castle  Ashby,  Cotterstock,  Dodford,East  Haddon,  Harpoley 
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Helpttone,  Kingsthorpe,  Maxey,  Moulton,  Peakirk,  Pits- 
ford,  Polbrook,  Weedon-Beek,  and  some  others,  have  more 
or  less  of  Norman  architecture  in  them.  Of  these.  Castle 
Ashby,  Cotterstock.  Maxey,  Polbrook,  Helpstone,  and 
Pitsford  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  Barnwell  St. 
Andrew's,  Aldwinkle  All  Saints,  Canons  Ashby,  Easton, 
Finedon,  Foiheringay  (formerly  collegiate),  Lowick,  Raunds, 
Rushden,  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Stamford  Baron,  Stanwiek, 
King's  Sutton,  Tichmarsh,  Warmington,  Whiston,  Wilby, 
and  Wollaston  are  also  worthy  of  notice  for  their  beauty  oi 
fur  the  curious  features  they  present  There  are  some 
ruins  of  the  collegiate  buildings  adjoining  to  Fotheringay 
church. 

Of  St  James's  abbey,  Duston,  near  Northampton, 
founded  by  William  Peverel,  natural  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  for  Black  or  Austin  canons  (yearly  revenue,  at 
the  dissolution,  213/.  78,  2\d,  gross,  175/.  \%s,  O^flf.  clear), 
and  of  Pipewell  Cistertian  abbey.  Great  Oakley,  near  Rock- 
ingham (yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  38}/.  8«.  (%/. 
gross,  286/.  lU.  8}d  clear),  only  the  foundations  and 
traces  of  the  walls  are  remaining.  A  portion  of  the  chapel 
of  Catesby  Benedictine  nunnery,  near  Daventry  (yearly  re- 
venue, at  the  dissolution,  145/.  0«.  6c/.  gross,  132/.  10«.  ll^c/. 
clear) ;  a  portion,  supposed  to  be  the  refectory,  of  the  Cluniae 
priory  at  Daventry  (gross  yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution, 
236/.  79.  6£f.) ;  the  conventual  church  of  the  priory  of  Austin 
canons  at  Canons  Ashby,  between  Northampton  and  Ban- 
bury (revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  127/.  19«.  gross,  1 19/.  0«.  Ad. 
clear) ;  the  kitchen  and  a  few  other  vestiges  (now  incorpo- 
rated in  a  farm-house)  of  Sewardsley  Cistertian  priory,  near 
Towc^ster  (yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  18/.  1 U.  2dL 
gross,  12/.  6«.  1\d.  clear),  are  the  principal  monastic  re- 
mains. Queen's  Cross  at  Hardingstone  uas  been  noticed. 
Geddington  Cross,  near  Kettering,  another  of  those  erected 
by  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  bis  wife,  is  of  triangular  shape, 
elevated  on  eight  steps,  and  divided  into  three  compartments « 
the  lower  one  solid,  adorned  with  six  shields  charged  with 
arms  and  other  sculptured  ornaments;  the  compartment 
above  this  consists  of  six  pillars  rising  firom  an  embattled 
turret,  and  supporting  six  decorated  canopies ;  beneath  these 
canopies  are  placed  Uiree  statues  of  the  queen.  The  upper 
compartment  is  richlv  adorned. 

The  c-astellated  ruins  are  few.  These  are  the  earth-works 
of  Northampton,  Higham  Ferrers,  Brackley,  Fotheringay, 
and  per  haps,  one  or  two  others,  and  the  gateway  of  Rock- 
ingham. Barnwell  Castle  is  a  fine  and  interesting  ruin : 
it  consists  of  four  massy  round  towers,  with  their  connecting 
walls  enclosing  a  quadrangular  court :  the  western  wall  is 
dilapidated.  The  grand  gateway,  which  still  remains,  is 
flanaed  by  two  round  towers.  Some  of  the  antient  walls 
and  works  of  this  fortress  are  in  almost  as  perfect  a  state  as 
when  first  built,  particularly  the  entrance  gate  and  some 
vaulted  rooms  connected  with  it. 

There  are  a  few  antient  mansions.  Drayton  House, 
Lowick,  near  Tbrapstont  is  of  the  age  of  Henry  VI. :  It  re- 
tains many  of  the  features  of  an  antient  castle.  Fawsley 
House,  3  miles  south  of  Daventry,  the  antient  seat  of  the 
Knightly  family,  is  an  incongruous  pile  of  various  dates. 
Northborough  manor-house,  between  Peterborou^rh  and 
Market  Deeping,  now  a  fkrm-house,  is  of  decorated  English 
character,  and  some  of  its  portions  and  details  are  very 
beautiful. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  county  was  tlie 
scene  of  the  execution  of  Mory  of  Scotland,  who  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  beheaded  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  This  castle 
was  entirely  demolished  by  order  of  James  I.  when  he  came 
to  the  throne.  This  county  possesses  several  memorials  of 
the  public  men  of  Elizabeth  s  time.  Burleigh  or  Burghley 
House,  on  the  border  of  the  county  near  Stamford,  was  built 
for  the  most  part  by  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  though  many 
additions  ana  alterations  have  been  made  by  subsequent 
possessors.  It  is  a  vast  pile,  displaying  magnificence  rather 
than  taste.  Kirby  Hall,  Gretton,  near  Rockingham,  was 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord- keeper :  it  has  been 
materially  altered  since.  The  more  antient  parts  of  Castle 
Ashby,  about  6  miles  east  of  Northampton,  were  erected 
by  Henry  lord  Compton.  The  offices  or  the  manor-house 
of  Ashby  St.  Ledger  (near  Daventry)  contain  a  small  room 
in  which  the  gunpowder  plot  in  the  Uuie  of  James  I.  was 
concocted.  The  house  belonged  to  Catesby,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  battle  of  Naseby,  which  decided  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  was  fought  in  this  county  (a.d.  1645).    The  king 


had  a  fortnight  before  taken  Leicester  by  stovm,  and» 
marching  southward  by  Harborough  to  Daventry,  oompelled 
Fair&x  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford  in  order  to  oppose  hioBu 
On  the  approach  of  the  paiiiamentarian  forces  under  Fair* 
fax  and  Cromwell  to  Northampton*  Charles  retreated  to  tb^ 
neighbourhood  of  Harborough,  but  finding  his  enemies 
close  in  pursuit,  he  determined  to  turn  upon  them.  The  bat* 
tie  was  fought  at  Naseby,  and  each  side  mustered  about  8000 
or  9000  men.  The  right  wing  of  each  army,  the  RoQfalistt 
under  Rupert,  the  Parliamentarians  under  Cromwell,  vaa 
victorious ;  but  while  Rupert  wasted  his  advantage  by  in- 
considerate pursuit,  Cromwell  decided  the  day  by  charging 
the  Royalist  centre  in  the  flank  and  rear.  The  victory  was 
decisive:  the  Royalists  had  800  killed  and  wounded,  the 
Parliamentarians  rather  more ;  but  they  took  4000  prison- 
ers and  all  the  artillery,  besides  other  spoils  of  the  gveatest 
importance. 

After  the  king  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  Soots  at 
Newark,  and  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners,  he  was  brought  to  Holdenby,  or 
Holmby  House,  about  6  miles  north-west  of  Northampton. 
From  this  place  he  was  carried  off  by  Cornet  Joyce,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  horse,  and  taken  to  the  army.  Holdenby 
House,  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  Christopner  Hatton  in 
the  time  of  Elisabeth,  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  par- 
liament, and  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  lefL 

The  only  struggle  which  attended  the  restoration  of 
dSharles  IL  took  place  in  this  county.  General  Lambert, 
who  had  escaped  from  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
appeared  at  Daventry  with  a  few  troops  of  horse,  but,  being 
attacked  by  Colonels  Ingoldsby  and  Streater,  and  deserted 
by  his  own  men,  was  captured  and  re-committed  to  the 
Tower. 

(Baker*s  History  of  Northamptonshire;  Bridge's  JKt- 
torp  of  Northamptonshire  ;  Bsauiies  qf  England  and 
Walss;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Outlines  of  the  Geology  (/ 
England  and  Wales;  Greenough's  Oeologieal  Map  qf 
England;  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary;  Riekman's 
Oothio  Arehiteeture  ;  Britten's  Architectural  AntiquiHss  ; 
Reynolds's  Iter  Britanniarum  ;  Palffrave's  Rise  and  Pro^ 
gress  qf  the  English  CommonwecUth ;  Sharon  Turner's 
AngkhSaxons  and  History  qf  England  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  Parliamentary  Fospers,) 

Statistics. 

Potmlation. — Northamptonshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
county.  In  1831  it  ranked  the  twelfth  on  the  list  of  agri- 
cultural counties :  its  place  in  this  respect  has  fluctuated 
since  1811,  when  it  was  the  tenth  on  this  list ;  and  in  1821 
it  was  the  eleventh.  Of  43,793  males  twenty  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  only  582  were  (in  1831)  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, and  21t907  were  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
out  of  this  latter  number  17,775  were  labourers.  Of  the 
582  employed  in  manufactures  or  in  making  manufiicturing 
machinery,  about  200  were  engaged  at  Kettering  in  making 
shoes  and  weaving  silk-shag ;  aoout  60  in  weaving  plush,  at 
Rothwell,  Chatcombe,  and  Eydon;  there  were  130  at 
Middleton-Cheney  occupied  as  frame- work  knitters,  and 
about  70  more  thus  employed  in  other  parts ;  80  men  in 
making  carpets  and  preparing  worsted  fbr  that  purpose,  20 
of  them  at  Sprat ton>  13  at  Hollowell;  and  there  were  50 
weavers  of  miscellaneous  descriptions  in  several  villages 
throughout  the  county.  In  the  towns  of  Northampton. 
Wellingborough,  Irthlingborough,  and  various  other  places, 
more  tnan  2000  men  were  occupied  as  shoe-makers,  in 
making  shoes  not  consumed  in  the  respective  places ;  but 
these,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  were  placed  under  the 
head  of  men  engajg[ed  in  trades  and  handicrafts  though 
more  strictly  speaklns  they  are  manufacturers. 

The  population  qf  Northamptonshire,  in  each  of  the  Mr 
lowing  decennary  periods,  was,— 


Mates. 

F«inm1«a. 

ToUl. 

ptroMU, 

1801 

63,417 

68,340 

131.757 

•  • 

1811 

68,079 

78,074 

141,353 

ys8 

1821 

79.575 

82,008 

168,483 

14-94 

1831 

87,949 

01,387 

179,336 

10*33 

showing  an  increase,  between  the  first  and  last  periods,  of 
47,579,  or  more  than  36  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population ; 
being  21  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  through- 
out England. 

The  Allowing  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  population 
of  every  hundred.  « taken^g^Ml^--  ^^_oO^  IC 
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KOtJQfed. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

s» 

PERSONS. 

HUNDBEDS, 

PamOiee 

Fmumes 
chiefly 

AU  other 
Pkmttiee 

CITIES.  LIBERTIES, 

or 

BOROUGHS. 

Inlwbitcd 

Pamniei. 

Bond- 
ing. 

habited. 

chiefly 

employed 

inafri- 

eulture. 

iatnie, 
■umdhc- 

turee, 
•ndhan- 

dlbnit 

iiotcoin« 

srSro 

pieced- 

IMm. 

rWauAM. 

TMelof 
Penoas. 

Melee 

twenty 
yean  or 

CuppingWarden(Hun- 

97t 

1,058 

3 

25 

671 

233 

155 

2,321 

2,376 

4,697 

1,163 

Oeley       \ 

i>4«i 

1,838 

10 

24 

960 

415 

258 

3,557 

3,856 

7,413 

1,803 

Corby       . 
Fawsley    . 

«»I71 

2,382 

9 

82 

1,253 

557 

552 

5.149 

5,285 

10,434 

2,573 

i.944 

3,896 

13 

73 

1,373 

992 

731 

6,787 

7,370 

14,157 

3.363 

Greens  Norton  . 

1,115 

I.J88 

8 

26 

750 

274 

162 

2,638 

2,695 

5,333 

1,385 

Guilsborough    . 

8»0M 

2,219 

8 

36 

1,244 

597 

378 

4,805 

4,914 

9,719 

2,402 

Hamfbrdshoo     . 

1,637 

1,753 

2 

48 

498 

906 

349 

4,002 

4,176 

8,178 

1.970 

Higham  Fermri 

IM^ 

1,833 

12 

21 

901 

678 

254 

4.042 

4,194 

8,236 

2.057 

Hux)oe    • 

2,667 

2,745 

6 

75 

1,217 

975 

553 

6,192 

6,645 

12,837 

2.998 

Kind's  Sutton   . 
Navisibrd 

2,529 

2,705 

8 

48 

1,678 

675 

352 

6.132 

6,303 

12,435 

3,092 

51« 

555 

6 

8 

306 

154 

95 

1,338 

1,397 

8,735 

633 

Nobottle  Grove . 

1,825 

1,829 

8 

59 

1,071 

470 

388 

4,302 

4,424 

8,726 

2,168 

Orlingbury 

1,178 

1,252 

3 

25 

754 

304 

194 

2,834 

8,860 

5,694 

1,365 

Polebrook 

879 

988 

27 

489 

289 

220 

2,280 

2,257 

4.537 

1.057 

Rotfawell  . 

1,682 

1,781 

8 

38 

897 

492 

392 

3,872 

3,988 

7,8eo 

2,038 

Spelhoe    . 

i,2ie 

1,267 

28 

683 

322 

282 

2.870 

2,980 

5,850 

1,388 

Towcester 

977 

1,037 

6 

28 

434 

435 

168 

2,360 

2,513 

4.873 

1.152 

Willybrook 

1,160 

1,312 

3 

18 

730 

416 

166 

2.904 

2.886 

5,790 

1,462 

Wymersley 

1,740 

Ml  2 

1 

^ 

1,165 

463 

284 

4,315 

4,542 

8,857 

2,125 

Northampton     <  Bo- 

rough) . 
Peterborough      (  Li- 

8,091 

3,191 

28 

120 

88 

2.217 

886 

7,619 

",732 

15,851 

3,848 

berty)  . 

1,952 

2,193 

16 

42 

1,162 

512 

519 

5.066 

5,005 

10,071 

2,607 

Peterborottgb  (City)  . 

1,128 

1,145 

5 

25 

10 

519 

616 

2,564 

2,989 

5,553 

1,146 

Totals  . 

36,322 

89,163 

154 

882 

18,334 

12>895 

7,934 

78.949 

91.387 

179^36 

43.793 

4  for  each  inhabitant 
9 

10 
9 


County  Expenses,  Crimes,  ^.— The  sums  expended  fbr 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  tlK  ibur  dates  of 

£  s.    d. 

1801    were    94,807,  being  14 

1811        ..      139,675       „  19 

1821        ..     145,093       „  17 

1S31        ..      150,816       „  16 

The  sum  eiipended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year  end- 
ing March.  1838,  was  77,163/. :  and  assuming  that  the 
population  bad  increased  from  1831  to  1838  at  the  same 
rate  of  progress  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above 
sum  gives  an  average  of  Ss.  O^d.  for  each  inhabitant  These 
averages  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Northamptonshire  for  poor-rate, 
county-rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending 
25th  of  March.  1833,  was  169,614/..  and  was  levied  upon  the 
^-arious  descriptions  of  property  as  under : — 

On  land  .  •  £150,467    8#. 

Dwelling-houses  •  15,181   10 

Mills.  ftu;tories,  See.        •  1,756  13 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.     2,209    2 

Total         169,614    8 
The  amount  expended  was-^ 

For  the  rehef  of  the  poor  .  .  £148,042     4 

In  suits  of  law.  removal  of  paupers,  fcc.  3,742  18 

For  other  purposes  ,  •  19,037     5 


Total  money  expended        170,822    7 

In  the  returns  made  up  in  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the  years 
1834, 1835, 1836, 1837,  and  183d,  there  were  raised  166,712/. 
19*..  144,112/.  4«.,  112,531/.  12*.  (not  given  for  1837),  and 
89,419/.  Pdspectively ;  and  the  expenditure  of  each  year  was 
as  follows : — 

1834. 
s, 
l^or  the  relfef  of  the  poor    140,179 
Ie«ilteoriaw,removalof  I  ^on 

Paymeuts    towards  thei 

ooQQt.y-rate       .      .      [ 

For  ail  other  porpoeea     J 


1835. 

£. 

n83«K 

1836. 

£. 

91.901 

74.072- 

1838. 
77.163 

8.498 

s;oo6 

1,148 

963 

9,882 

7.658 

Botghren. 

9.363 

18.123 

10.440 

4.396 

5.568 

TmX  iBOney  expended  1(165.772      148,796      112^01 


M957 


The  saving  effecfted  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as  com- 
pared with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  Uierefore  72,815/.. 
or  not  quite  44  per  cent,  and  the  sum  exj)ended  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in  1834  by 
63,016/..  or  more  than  45  per  cent 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts .  in  Northamptonshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1836,  under  the  acts  3  and  4  William  IV.. 
c  80.  were  27 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  358.  The  annual  income  arising  fVom  tolls  snd 
parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  in  1835,  was 
37,990/.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
as  follows  — 

Manual  labour 

Team  labour,  and  eairiage  of  materials 

Materials  for  surface  repairs     . 

Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  derk,  and  surveyor 

Law  charges  .  •  •  . 

Interest  of  debt  • 

Improvements 

Bebts  paid  off  .  .  . 

Incidental  expenses    . 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per 
formed       *  •  •  . 

Total  expenditure  36,701  16 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  6801/.  6s.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Bridges,  building,  repairs.  &c.  «  £728  10 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  Sec,  and 
maintaining  prisoners.  8cc  .  2.181     4 

Shire  halls,  and  courts  of  justice,  build- 
ing, repairing,  8cc. 

Proseoutions  .  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

Conveyance  of  convicts 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

Coroner 

Miscellaneous 


£11,671 

2 

3.038 

2 

6,923 

5 

26 

4 

456 

0 

1,308 

19 

•      2,302 

16 

641 

16 

3,161 

7 

769 

19 

2,950 

4 

1,006 

0 

2,446 

2 

• 

115     9 

, 

1,684     9 

• 

245  12 

« 

470  12 

• 

195     0 

^ 

93     2 

• 

151   18 

• 

935  10 
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The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  765,  927,  and  1219  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  109  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  132  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  1 76  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs 'were 
paid  out  of  the  oounty  rates,  were  49, 54»  and  51  respectively. 
Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there  were  com- 
mitted for 

1831.  1832.  1833. 

Felonies         .  .  44  48  48 

Misdemeanors  .563 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same  years 
was  7?v  72,  and  53  respectively. 

1831.  1832.  1833. 

The  number  convicted  was        58  55  39 

Acquitted  .  .  13  14  7 

Discharged  by  proclamation        6  3  7 

Tliere  were  .268  persons  charged  in  1838  with  crimes,  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Northamptonshire.  Of  these  38 
were  charged  with  offenoei  against  the  person,  24  of  which 
were  common  assaults;  12  were  charged  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence ;  1 91  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence;  only  2  were 
charged  with  malicious  offences ;  1  for  uttering  counterfeit 
coin ;  and  24  for  various  misdemeauOTs. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  188  were  convicted,  56 
were  acquitted,  3  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  20.  Of  those  convicted,  2  were  sentenced  to  deatli, 
but  their  sentence  was  commuted  into  transportation  for  life ; 
31  were  transported  for  various  periods  ;  2  were  sentenced 
to  two  years;  28  to  one  year;  and  115  to  six  months  and 
under;  10  were  fined,  and  1  was  found  insane.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  offenders,  234  were  males  and  34  females; 
104  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  148  could  read  and  write 
imperfectly ;  1 5  could  read  and  write  well ;  and  one  had  re- 
ceived superior  instruction. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was  8457.  Of  these,  5620  were  free- 
holders, 41  leaseholders,  654  copyholders,  20*?  1  occupying 
tenants,  and  121  annuitants:  being  1  in  21  of  the  whole 
population,  and  1  in  5  of  the  male  population  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Northamptonshire  contains  three  savings'  banks:  the 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20lh 
of  November,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as 
under:  — 

1832.  1833.    '         1834.  1835. 

AS31  J  503  4.920  6.029 

rflfe.397        £37.879      £159.199     £160^271 


Nnmbor  of  depositors 
Amunnt  of  deposits 


The  various  sums  in  the  savings'  banks  in   1836,  1837, 
and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1836. 


1837. 


Not  exceeding  £20 

50 

100 

150 

SOO 

Above       .        200 


Depo-  Dcpo-  Depo- 

sitors.   DeposiU.    sitors.    Deposito.     siton.  Deposits. 
?'?^     ^h\P.      S-US      ^21.547       a379    £23^38 


1,413  42.414  11600  48,463  1,667  52.168 

604  42,143  637  4;{.915  678  4C.935 

192  23  122  210  24.844  181  27.890 

109  19.615  100  18.031  116  19.736 

66  19,036  70  19.475  64  18,416 

6376      167.489      6]738      176,396      6]o84      1S8J43 

Education, — The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 
of  1835. 

Schools.   Scholars.    Total. 
Infant  schools  •  •  .132 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years  :«- 

Males  •  «  636 

Females       .  •  613 

Sex  not  specified      •  935 


Daily  schools  .  .  .  544 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified      • 


2,184 


8,471 
5,186 
2,454 


Schools 


676 


16,111 


Schools.   SciioUn.    ToteL 
Tot-al  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction .  •  •  18,295 
Sunday-schools       .             •             .406 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years : 

Males  .  .  11,663 

Females      .  .  11,668 

Sex  not  specified      •  5,021 

28,352 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  population 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  thus  found  as 
residing  in  Northamptonshire  in  1833  was  about  60,307. 

Sixty-seven  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  2974  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  schools ;  at  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools  also,  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion 
duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  producea,  must 
remain  uncertain.  Fifty-one  schools,  containing  3418 
children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  re- 
turned from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known 
to  be  thus  far  created.  Making  allowance  therefore  for 
this  cause,  which  prevents  accuracy,  we  may  perhaps  fairly 
estimate  that  about  two-thirds  of  ihe  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in  this  county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools, 


fSifass:.  t52Sss»'^»;:?.- 

ScI^SmU. 

SohU. 

Scfao. 
Ian. 

SchU. 

Scfao- 
Urt. 

Scfal*. 

Scho- 
Ura. 

Sou*. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

iD&nt  Schools 
Dailv  Schools 
Sunday  Schools 

39 

81 
3,630 
2.267 

8 

56 

356 

623 
3,051 
24,209 

112 
348 

1,363 
7»266 

5 
32 

11 

227 
2,174 
1,876 

Total 

W 

6,978     420 

27.783J    467 

8,609 

48 

4,«77 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are 

Scholars. 

Infant-schools           •            •               2  containing  84 

Daily-schools             ,             ,               15           .  308 

Sunday-schools         .             .            IIO           •  8,505 
The  schools  established  since  1818  are 

Scholars. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  279   containing    8,131 

Sunday-schools         .  .  215  .  17,245 

Twenty-four  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  23  schools  in 
this  county. 

NORTHCOTE,  JAMES,  an  English  artist  and  writer 
on  art,  was  born  in  1746,  at  Plymouth,  where  his  father  was 
a  watchmaker.  Having  been  introduced  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  through  Dr.  J.  Mud^e,  he  went  to  London  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  to  study  pamting  under  him,  and  was  for 
five  years  not  only  his  pupil  but  his  inmate.  This  circum- 
stance was  of  no  small  advantage  to  him,  as  it  not  only 
tended  to  refine  his  manners,  but  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  best  society  of  the  day.  On  quitting  Reynolds  he 
at  first  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
become  eminent  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  as  he  nossessed 
much  insight  into  and  power  of  describing  indiviaual  cha- 
racter. But  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  some- 
thing higher  than  taking  likenesses.  He  accordingly  set 
out  for  Italy,  where  he  spent  about  five  years,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Cortona. 
On  his  return  he  was  encouraged  by  Boydell,  who  published 
many  engravings  after  subiecte  painted  by  him,  and  among 
others  that  called  the  Village  Doctress,  which  was  for  a 
long  time  an  exceedingly  popular  print.  For  the  Shokspere 
Gallery  he  produced  two  of  his  best  works,  the  Murder  of 
the  Two  Princes  in  the  Tower,  and  Hubert  vmi  Arthur, 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  It! 
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besides  some  other  subjects.    Yet  altbougb  be  displayed 
considerable  skill  in  composition  and  colouring,  together 
with  yigour  of  expression,  his  ability  in  art  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  enthusiasm  and  his  appilication.     For  nearly 
half  a  century  he  existed  almost  entirely  in  his  painting- 
room  in  Argyle  Street,  and  would  have  been  content,  as 
he  himself  said,  to  live  on  so  for  ever  in  what  was  to  him 
all-sufficient  enjoyment.    In  the  latter  pai't  of  bis  life  he 
was  quite  a  recluse,  and  independent  both  in  spirit  and  cir- 
cumstauces— the  latter  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudence  and 
fru^lity.     He  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  cynical,  though 
really  kind-hearted.     Hazlitt's  'Conversations*  with  him 
afford  the  best  portraiture  of  his  character  and  of  the  qua- 
lities of  his  mind.     His  literary  productions  are  far  from 
being  inconsiderable.     Many  papers  of  his  appeared  in  a 
work   entitled  *  The  Artist,' and  in  1813  he  published  his 
'  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  an  Analysis  of  his 
Discourses,*  a  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
a  supplement    In  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty- two,  he  again 
appeared  as  an  author,  with  his  *One  Hundred  Fables,  ori- 
ginal and  selected,'  which,  though  of  little  interest  as  a 
literary  performance,  is  a  book  of  ^reat  attraction  on  account 
of  the  very  numerous  and  exquisite  wood-cuts,  all  which 
were  executed  after  his  own  designs,  and  were  superior  to 
any  embellishments  of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared.    A 
second  set  was  published  after  his  death,  according  to  his 
instructions  in  his  will.    As  if  to  convince  the  world  that  he 
was  not  only  still  living,  but  unwearied  by  his  long  career, 
he  published,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  his  *  Life  of  Titian.'  a 
work  which  contains  much  information  relative  to  painting 
and  to  art  generally.    Neither  did  he  lay  aside  his  pencil, 
but  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  with  it  in  his  hand, 
since  he  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  it  till  within  a 
day  or  two  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  bouse  in 
Argyle  Street,  July  13,-1831.     Northcote  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  lived  with  his  maiden  sister,  who  survived  him. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  northern  county  of  England. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Norhamshire  and  Island- 
shire,  two  divisions  which  constitute  a  detached  part  of  the 
county  of  Durham  ;  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea  or  Ger- 
man Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Durham,  from 
which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the  Tyne,  in  other 
parts  by  the  Stanley  Bum  and  the  Derwent,  feeders  of  the 
Tyne ;  on  the  south-west  by  Cumberland,  from  which  in 
one  part  it  is  separated  by  the  Irthing,  which  flows  into  the 
Eden;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Scotch  counties  of 
Berwick  and  Roxborough,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  in 
one  part  separated  by  the  Tweed.  Its  form,  if  the  small 
detached  part  of  Durham  be  taken  with  it,  is  triangular, 
the  base,  resting  on  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  vertex 
being  at  the  bounds  of  the  town  of  Berwick.  The  length 
of  the  base,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Blacklaw  Moun- 
tain on  the  border  of  Cumberland,  is  47  miles ;  that  of  the 
side  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Berwick  bounds,  60 
miles ;  and  that  of  the  remaining  side,  70  miles.  That 
portion  of  the  district  whose  form  and  dimensions  are  here 
given  which  belongs  to  the  county  of  Durham  is  very  small. 

The  area  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  is  estimated 
at  1871  square  miles;  the  population  in  1821  was  198,965; 
in  1831,  222,912,  showing  an  mcrease  in  ten  years  of  23,947, 
or  1 2  per  cent,  and  giving  1 1 9  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  In  size  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  English  counties ;  in 
amount  of  population  the  twenty-fourth ;  and  in  density  of 
population  the  thirty-eighth. 

Newcastle,  the  county  town,  is  on  the  Tyne,  about  250 
miles  in  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  London,  or  278  miles 
by  the  mail-road  through  Ware,  Huntingdon,  Stamford, 
Grantham,  Newark,  Doncaster,  York,  Thirsk,  North- 
allerton, Darlington,  and  Durham.     [Newcastle.] 

Surface^  Geolopcal  Structure,  and  Hydrography, — 
Northumberland  is  a  rugged  county.  The  highest  hills 
are  on  the  north-west  border,  towarcis  Scotland.  They  are 
commonly  designated  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  name  is  in 
strictness  limited  to  one  group  among  them.  They  extend 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wooler  towards  the  south-west. 
.The  Cheviot  Hills,  properly  so  called  (2657  feet  high),are  near 
the  northern  extremity.  Biers  Hugh,  Hedgehope  (2347  feet 
high),  the  Hartside  Hills,  Standrop,  Rowhope,  Cawlahope, 
and  many  others  are  near  the  Cheviot,  but  more  to  the  south- 
ward; Lurasden  Hill  (725  feet  high),  Carter  Hill,  Three 
Pikes,  Tronting  Crag,  Peel  Fell,  Grankn us.  Baron's  Pike,  and 
others,  are  to  the  southward  of  these,  approaching  the  (Cum- 
berland border.  These  hills  have  iu  several  Instances  a  conical 


form,  and  some  are  nearly  perfbct  cones ;  they  are  covered 
with  a  fine  green  turf,  and  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep. 
Another  range -of  hills,  nearly  parallel  to  the  range  just 
described,  extends  ftrom  the  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Till 
with  the  Tweed  southward  to  the  bank  of  the  Tyne.  In  the 
northern  part  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Divot  Hills ;  in  the 
centre  they  form  the  high  lands  of  Eglingham  Common, 
Rothbury  Forest,  the  Simonside  Hills  (1407  feet  high),  and 
Harwood  Moor;  more  to  the  south  are  Ottar  Caps  and 
Tone  Crag.  Black  Heddon,  near  the  Divot  Hills,  is  646 
feet  high.  Branches  from  these  hills  extend  eastward  toward 
the  sea;  Ruttlaw,  in  one  of  these  branches  near  Morpeth, 
is  595  feet  high ;  and  Alnwick  Moor  is  808  feet  high.  The 
hills  south  of  the  Coquet  form  part  of  the  extensive  moor- 
lands which  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  county,  and  have  an 
average  elevation  of  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  ^ 

South  of  the  Tyne  is  a  group  of  hills  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  Wolf  Hills,  part 
of  this  group,  approach  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  South 
Tyne.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  that  river  are 
the  high  lands  of  Greltsdale  Forest,  which  are  partly  in  this 
county  and  partly  in  Cumberland. 

The  coast  is  low.  There  are  no  cliffs  except  very  low  ones 
throughout  its  whole  range.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed 
at  Berwick  it  runs  south-east  to  Sunderland  Point.  In  this 
part  are  two  bays:  the  larger,  opposite  Holy  Island;  the 
other,  Buddie  Bay,  into  which  a  little  stream,  the  Warnburn, 
flows,  is  more  to  the  south-east.  Holy  Island  and  the  Fame 
Islands  are  noticed  elsewhere.    [Durham.] 

From  Sunderland  Point  the  coast  runs  south  by  east  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  It  is  marked  by  some  headlands 
and  bays ;  Beadnell  Point,  the  headland  of  Dunstanborough 
Castle,  Boulmer  Bay,  Alnmouth  Bay.  Hawksley  Point,  south 
of  which  is  Druridge  Bay,  Newbiggin  Point,  and  Seaton 
Road.  Coquet  Island  lies  off  Hawksley  Point.  It  is  nearly 
a  mile  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  half  a  mile 
broad.  It  had  formerly  a  religious  house,  a  cell  to  Tyne- 
moulh ;  there  was  also  a  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  have 
been  converted  into  a  dwelling-house  and  lighthouse.  It 
contains  some  rich  pasture  and  abounds  in  rabbits.  Coal 
was  dug  in  Leland*s  time. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  ftrom  Warkworth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  by  the 
head  of  the  river  Blyth,  to  the  Tyne,  and  from  thence  south- 
ward to  the  bank  of  the  Derwent,  is  included  in  the  great 
coal-field  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
[Coal- Fields.]  This  coal-field  is  skirted  on  the  north- 
west by  a  belt  of  land  occupied  by  the  millstone -grit.  The 
thickness  of  this  formation  is  probably  900  or  1000  feet  at 
least  The  prevailing  rock  or  the  series  is  shale,  known 
by  the  provincial  name  of  plate,  with  which  occur  various 
beds  of  sandstone,  differing  in  hardness  and  texture,  and, 
according  to  these  differences,  distinguished  as  freestones, 
hazles,  whetstones,  grindstones,  and  millstones.  Beyond 
the  millstone-grit  district  is  a  belt  of  land,  still  narrower 
than  the  foregoing,  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  moun- 
tain limestone.  This  is  marked  in  Mr.  Greenough's  '  Map* 
as  skirting  the  millstone-grit,  from  the  sea  at  Alnmouth  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  county,  where  it  expands  over  a 
greater  extent,  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  and  the 
country  south  of  it  from  the  border  of  Cumberland  to  below 
Hexham.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
a  series  of  formations  comprising  sandstones  of  various  kindis 
(one  of  them  resembling  the  sandstone  of  the  millstone-grit 
series),  limestone,  slaty  clay,  shale,  and  coal.  The  relative 
position  of  these  beds  is  not  ascertained.  The  coal  worked 
in  this  formation  is  slate  coal,  and  is  considered  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal- 
field. Conybeare  and  PhilHps  refer  these  beds  to  the  mill- 
stone-grit series. 

Trap  rocks  occur  in  connection  with  both  coal  formations, 
either  as  overlying  masses,  resting  unconformably  on  the 
subjacent  strata;  as  dykes,  irregularly  intersecting  the 
strata;  or  as  beds, conformably  interstratified  and  regularly 
alternating  with  the  other  strata.  A  small  district  along 
the  Tweed  is  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone. 

The  principal  mineral  product  of  this  county  is  pit-coal, 
of  which  the  chief  part  raised  is  sent  coastwise  to  London 
and  to  various  ports  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties 
which  do  not  produce  coal.  [Coal-Fiklds  ;  Coal  Trade.] 
The  principal  pits  in  the  great  coal-fi^ld  are  in  the  neigh-, 
bourtood  of  the  Tyne, 
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There  are  many  pits  in  the  millstone-^t  tnd  carboni- 
ferous limestone  districts,  and  in  the  infertor  coal  fbrmation 
which  crops  out  from  beneath  them  and  overspreads  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  county.  Some  (gypsum  is  obtained  in 
the  red-sandstone  district^  near  the  Tweed ;  and  there  are 
lead-mines  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Allendale*  near 
the  border  of  Durham  [Allendale],  and  in  other  places. 
The  ores  of  line  abound  in  most  of  the  reins  producing  lead. 
There  is  abundance  of  ironstone  in  the  strata  which  occur  in 
the  coal-measures.  Limestone  is  dug  in  many  parts,  and 
stone  for  various  purposes  is  quarried  in  the  prineipal  coal- 
field. 

The  rivers  of  Northumberland  rise  for  the  most  part  ih  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hills  of  the  north-western  boundary,  and 
flow  eastward  across  the  county  to  the  Gbrman  Ocean^  The 
Tweed  lies  to  the  west  of  this  range,  and  belongs  chiefly  to 
Scotland.  For  a  short  distance  however,  near  Coldstream, 
It  skirts  the  border  of  Northumberland  ahd  of  that  detached 
portion  of  Durham  which  adjoins  Berwick.  The  tide  flows 
up  to  Norham  Oastle,  but  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  get 
up  to  New  Waterford  only,  six  miles  above  Berwick. 

The  Till  rises  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  border  range, 
near  the  Hartside  Hills,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Bre- 
mish,  flows  first  eastward,  then  northward;  on  reaching 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belford  it  turns  north-west,  and,  as- 
suming the  name  of  Till,  flows  into  the  Tweed.  It  receives 
the  Roddam  Bum  and  the  Lill  Bum,  and  the  Beaumont  or 
Glen  river,  the  last  from  the  west  side  of  the  hills.  The  Till 
is  nearly  40  miles  long.  * 

The  Aln  rises  at  Alnham,  near  the  foot  of  the  border 
range,  and  flowing  eastward  20  miles  past  Alnwick,  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Alnmouth.  The  Coquet  rises  in  the  border 
rangey  and  flowing  first  south-east,  then  bending  to  the  east 
past  Rothbury,  and  then  flowing  again  to  the  north-east,  fells 
into  the  ocean  just  below  Warkworth,  after  a  course  of 
about  37  miles.  The  Aln  and  the  Coquet  are  both  navi- 
gable for  a  short  distance,  the  former  up  to  Alnwick.  There 
IS  a  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  these  riveii>  and  the 
Aln  abounds  in  trout. 

The  Wensbeck  or  Wansbeck  rises  in  the  hills  which  mn 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  flows  east  past  Mor- 
peth, where  it  becomes  navigable,  into  the  German  Ocean, 
its  whole  length  is  24  miles,  the  length  of  the  navigation  6 
miles.  The  Blyth  rises  in  the  same  range  of  hills  as  the 
Wensbeck,  and  has  a  course  of  above  20  miles  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  that  river,  more  to  the  southward.  It  is  navigable 
a  short  distance  ftom  the  mouth.  The  Pont  is  a  small 
stream,  flowing  into  the  Blyth.  The  parish  of  Bedlington, 
or  *  Bedlingtonshire,'  between  the  mouths  of  the  Wensbeck 
and  the  Blyth,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
Beaton  Bum  is  a  short  stream,  11  or  12  miles  long,  to  the 
south  of  the  Blyth,  with  which  it  communicates  near  its 
source.  It  flows  into  the  sea  at  Seaton  Sluice^  or  Hartley 
new  harbour. 

The  North  Tyne  rises  from  several  springs,  some  of  which 
are  just  within  the  Scottish  border,  some  in  Northum- 
berland but  close  on  the  border,  and  after  flowing  south- 
ward under  the  name  of  the  Keelder  Bum  ibr  10  miles, 
turns  eastward  and  flows  14  miles  to  just  below  Bellingfaam, 
where  it  receives  the  river  Reed  from  the  border  of  the 
county,  22  miles  long;  finom  this  point  the  stream  flows 
south-east  14  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  South  l^ne,  just 
above  Hexham.  The  South  Tyne  rises  amid  the  hUls  south 
of  Aldstone  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  after  flowing  17  miles 
northward  to  Haltwhistle,  turns  eastward  and  flows  16  miles 
to  its  junction  with  the  North  Tyne.  It  receives  the  Allen 
and  some  other  small  streams.  The  united  stream  flows  in 
a  tolerably  direct  eastward  course  of  30  miles,  past  New- 
castle into  the  sea  between  North  and  South  Shields.  Its 
whole  length  flrom  the  head  of  the  North  Tyne  is  about  70 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  sea-borne  vessels  up  to  Newcastle, 
and  for  river  craft  a  few  miles  higher.  The  salmon  fishery 
on  this  river  was  formeriy  celebrated,  but  is  now  nearly  if 
not  quite  destroyed.  The  spring-tides  rise  about  1 8  feet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  about  1 1^  feet  at  Newcastle. 

The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Tweed  is  verv  important,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  boxes  of  that  fish  packed  in  ice 
are  sent  ft-om  that  river  to  the  London  market,  beside  what 
is  pickled  or  dried.  There  is  a  fishery  for  salmon-trout  and 
gnlse,  ot  small  salmon,  at  Warkworth  on  the  Coquet. 

The  vale  of  the  Coquet  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
•griculture ;  the  vale  of  Tyne  exhibits  great  variety  of 
jscenery ;  above  Newcastle  it  is  rich  and  b^utifuk 


There  are  no  canals  in  NerthumberiaUd,  bat  tbers  Bi« 
many  railroads.  The  most  important  is  the  Newcastle  and 
Cariisle  Railroad.  It  follows  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  attd 
South  Tyne,  partly  on  the  south,  partly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river»  and  passes  by  Hexham  and  Haltwhistle.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  60  miles,  the  greater  part  in  this 
county.  The  Act  was  obtained  in  1829  and  the  r»ilwAy 
was  opened  in  June.  1838.  The  number  of  pasMngen  who 
travelled  by  this  railroad  in  1838  was  196,061.  A  railway 
from  Newcastle  to  North  Shields,  aboVe  seven  miles  long, 
was  cmened  in  1839.  It  is  6i  miles  long,  and  passes  under 
the  Shields  road  by  a  tunnel  70  yards  long;  The  number 
of  patseneere  by  this  railroad  averages  nearly  2500  daily. 
The  Brandling  Junction  Railway,  which  unitee  Gateahead 
with  South  Shields  and  Monk  Wearmoutb,  was  also 
opened  in  1839.  Most  of  the  other  railwajrs  are  short, 
and  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  different  pits 
to  the  lyne,  the  Blyth,  the  Aln>  and  the  Tweed.  Two  rafl- 
roads  fh)m  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh  have  been  project^!, 
one  near  the  coast  by  Mol*peth,  Alnwick,  and  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed;  the  other,  more  inland,  following  the  valley  of  the 
Reed  near  Otterbum.  The  Great  North  of  England  Rail- 
way is  to  unite  York  with  Newcutle,  or  rather  with  Gates- 
head on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  oppoeite  Newcastle. 
The  GateAead  and  Durham  Railway,  fbr  whieh  an  aet  has 
been  obtained,  forms  part  of  this  line. 

The  Edinburgh  mail-coach  road  enten  the  eonnty  at 
Newcastle^  uid  runs  notrthward  through  Morpeth,  Alnwick, 
and  Belford,  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Another  road  to 
Edinburgh  branches  oflf  from  this  beyond  Morneth,  and  mm 
by  Wooler  to  Coldstream.  A  third  road  to  Eainburgh  runs 
fh)m  Newcastle  by  the  valley  of  the  Reed  to  Jmburgfa. 
The  coach-road  A>om  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  runs  by  Hexham 
and  Haltwhistle. 

Agriculture,— 'Wi'^  position  of  this  county,  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  England  and  along  the  coast  ^  the 
German  Ocean  for  upwards  of  sixty  mues^  causes  the  cli- 
mate to  be  considerably  colder  and  the  harvest  later  than  in 
the  southern  and  midland  counties.  In  that  part  of  the 
county  which  skirts  the  sea-shore,  although  it  \%  exposed  to 
cold  easterly  winds,  the  air  is  much  milder  and  more  senial 
than  in  the  western  and  mountainous  part,  which,  although 
too  high  and  bleak  for  cultivation,  beyond  a  certain  elevation, 
produces  sufiKcient  herbage  to  maintain  laige  flocks  of  hardy 
sheep,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cheviot  breed* 

Along  the  coast  and  for  some  miles  inland  the  soil  con- 
sists of  a  strong  fertile  clayey  loam  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  beans,  and  clover,  and  there  are  some 
excellent  natural  meadows  and  pastures. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  thte  Coqnet,  and 
along  the  Aln  flrom  Alnwick  to  the  sea,  the  soil  is  cb^y  a 
light  gravel,  sand,  or  dry  loam,  which  is  likewise  the  case 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  vales  of  the  Beamiri),  Till,  and 
Beaumont.  In  the  middle  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  a  moist  loam  on  a  cold  impervious  cHnr 
bottom,  which  is  of  inferior  value  until  ithasb^o  iraprovea 
by  draining  and  careful  cultivation.  In  its  natural  state  it 
produces  infertor  pasture  unfit  for  sheep,  which  are  ratnect 
to  the  rot  when  turned  out  upon  it,  but  it  is  better  adapted  for 
young  cattle,  which  may  be  reared  but  not  fkttenea  on  it. 
On  the  hills,  which  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  low  peat-bogs,  stony  and  gravelly  heaths,  and  some 
good  dry  green  pasture  well  adapted  for  sheep  foed. 

The  county  of  Northumberland  has  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  English  counties  in  adopting  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  culti- 
vation of  turnips  for  the  rearing  and  fkttening  of  cattle. 
Turnips  accordingly  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  every  fam 
the  soil  of  which  admits  of  this  cultivation.  So  great  has 
been  the  advantage  derived  from  this  change  from  the  old 
triennial  system,  that  many  fields  now  yield  heavy  crops  of 
this  useful  root  which  in  mo^tt  other  parts  of  England  would 
be  considered  as  totally  unfit  for  its  cultivation.  Thnm  has 
arisen  from  the  early  adoption  of  the  culture  in  rows  on  ele- 
vated ridges,which  has  received  the  general  appellation  of  the 
Northumberland  method,  and  which  we  shall  therefore  de- 
scribe with  some  minuteness. 

The  ground  having  been  prepared  by  as  many  pkmghiiigs 
and  harrowings  as  may  be  thought  requisite  to  pulverise  tt 
and  destroy  the  weeds,  and  laid  quite  flat,  an  experienced 
plouj^hman  draws  as  straight  a  furrow  as  possible  and  re* 
tuiiiing  lays  the  next  furrow  slice  upon  the  firat,  thus  cofD- 
pleiing  what  is  usually  called  a  bwH,  The  usual  width  of 
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tbe  furrov  being  nine  inches,  the  tot  ridge  and  torow  iaik» 
up  1 8  inches ;  the  next  furrow  slice  bemg  laid  over  the  first, 
the  whole  work  takes  a  width  of  27  inches.  He  then  en- 
ters again  at  the  distance  of  27  inches  from  tbe  land  side  of 
the  first-made  fVurrow,  and  completes  a  second  bout  pcurallel 
to  the  first.  When  the  whole  field  is  thus  laid  into  narrow 
ridges,  which,  from  the  soil  being  light  and  crumbling, 
gives  the  section  of  tbe  sur&ce  a  waved  appearance,  such  as 


is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  depressions  are  about 
6  inches  below  the  former  surface  and  the  ridges  as  much 
above.  This  at  once  doubles  the  depth  of  the  cultivated 
soil  in  the  ridges.  The  manure  is  now  brought  on  the  land 
in  small  one-hone  carts,  the  wheels  of  which  are  about  54 
inches  apart,  so  that  the  horse  walks  in  one  furrow  while 
the  wheels  move  in  the  two  adjoining.  The  manure,  which 
is  ehielly  common  farm-yard  dung,  not  too  much  decom- 
posed, especially  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to  clay,  is  laid  in  small 
heaps,  drawn  out  of  the  cart  by  a  dung-hook,  or,  which  is 
better,  by  a  boy  standing  on  the  load  in  the  eart,  who  forks 
it  out  more  regularly  as  the  horse  goes  slowly  on.  It  is 
then  laid  equally  in  the  furrows  by  women  and  boys.  Tbe 
quantity  thus  laid  on,  depends  on  the  supply  of  the  yard 
compared  with  the  breadth  of  turnips  intended  to  be  sown, 
for  the  whole  is  expended  on  this  crop.  In  general, 
not  less  than  |S  or  20  single-horse  loads  per  acre  are 
thought  necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop.  Twice  that 
quantity  ig  often  put  on.  This  dung  is  evenly  distributed 
in  the  furrows  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  in  which  it  has 
been  deposited  fiiom  the  cart  The  ploughman  now  begins 
to  cover  this  dung  by  splitting  the  ridges  in  two,  laying  one 
half  to  the  left  and  the  ether  to  the  right,  and  reversing  the 
bouts,  so  that  the  rid^s  are  now  directly  over  the  dung, 
which  is  completely  buried.  The  appearance  of  the  field  after 
this  is  exactly  similar  to  what  it  was  after  the  first  bouting. 
A  roller  is  now  drawn  over  the  ridges,  to  flatten  them  at  top, 
in  order  that  they  may  better  receive  the  seed,  which  is  drilled 
exactly  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge  by  a  machine  attached 
to  the  flrame  of  the  roller  and  drs^ged  after  it.  The  roller 
is  usually  sufficiently  large  to  roll  two  ridges  at  once,  and, 
in  that  case,  two  dnlling-maohines,  each  guided  by  a  man, 
are  fixed  to  it,  and  one  horse,  walking  in  the  middle  furrow, 
draws  the  whole  apparatus  forward.  Thus,  two  men  and  a 
horse,  with  a  boy  to  lead  the  latter,  can  drill  four  or  five 
acres  in  one  summer's  day.  The  drill  barrow  has  a  very 
slight  coulter,  hollowed  out  at  the  back  part  to  receive  the 
tin  tube  through  which  the  seed  is  delivered.  The  simplest 
construction  of  that  part  which  distributes  the  seed  is  a  tin 
cylinder,  or  rather  double  cone,  with  holes  in  the  circum- 
forenoe,  through  which  the  seed  fSetlls  into  the  tube.  The 
seed-box  revdves  on  an  axis  turned  by  means  of  a  oonnee- 
tion  with  the  axis  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  machine,  which 
revolves  with  it ;  the  other  wheel  turns  round  this  axis.  As 
long  as  the  first-mentioned  wheel  goes  on  the  ground  the 
seed  is  delivered,  but  i  as  soon  as  it  is  raised,  so  that  the 
drill  proceeds  on  the  other  wheel  alone,  no  seed  falls  through, 
because  the  axis  no  longer  turns.  Thus  none  is  lost  in 
turning  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges.  In  very  light  soils  another 
sli);;ht  rolling  is  necessary  to  press  in  the  seed;  but  in 
stiffer  loams  a  small  chain  or  piece  of  iron  dragged  after 
the  coulter  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed,  without  rolling. 
By  this  method  the  seed  has  not  only  a  greater  depth  of 
mellow  soil  to  strike  in,  but  the  fermentation  of  the  dung 
immediately  under  it  acts  as  a  hot-bed  and  soon  brings  it 
up ;  bv  which  means  it  generally  is  so  rapidly  in  the  rough 
leaf^  that  it  seldom  suffers  firom  the  depredations  of  the  fly. 
Experience  shows  that  in  a  moist  climate  the  ridse  system 
produces  much  more  certain  and  heavier  crops  than  could 
be  expected  in  general  from  the  most  carenil  broad-cast 
culture.  As  soon  as  the  turnip  has  four  leaves  out  of  the 
ground,  the  rows  may  be  thinned  by  the  hand  or  by  the 
hoe,  and  the  plants  may  be  left  ft'om  eight  to  ten  inches 
apart.  The  next  process  is  stirring  the  ground  between  the 
rows  with  a  light  one-horse  plough.  This  plough  takes  a 
small  shallow  furrow  to  the  left  of  the  row,  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  young  plants,  and  lays  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  interval  between  the  ridges.  When  this  has  been  done 
on  both  sides  all  over  the  field,  there  will  be  small  ridges 
formed  between  the  principal  ridges  on  which  the  turnips 

Sow.  All  weeds  are  thus  buried,  except  between  the  plants 
the  rows,  where  they  are  taken  out  by  the  hand  or  hoe. 


Some  time  afterwards^  a  narrow  cultivator,  like  harrowv 
with  crooked  tine^,,  which  are  called  eai^*  claw  from  their 
shape,  is  drawn  over  the  last-made  ridge  to  pulverise  the 
earth  and  clear  it  from  all  remaining  weds ;  this  is  repeated 
more  than  once,  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary,  fiefore 
the  autumn  rains  set  in,  or  the  turnips  have  too  wide  spread- 
ing tops,  a  plough  with  a  double  mould-board  is  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and  lays  half  of  the  pul- 
verised soil  on  each  side  against  the  ridge  on  which  the 
turnips  grow ;  not  to  cover  the  roots  and  protect  them  from 
frost,  as  some  think,  but  to  supply  fiesh  mellow  earth  for 
the  extending  fibres  of  the  root  to  strike  into.  In  heavy 
wet  loams  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  clean  neat 
furrow  between  the  rows,  to  let  off  any  surface  water,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  season  with  a  double  mould-board 
plough,  and  dig  out  deeper  water-furrows  with  the  spade 
across  the  ridges,  where  they  may  be  required  by  the 
nature  of  the  surface.  But  this  is  not  often  necessary 
in  common  turnip  soils.  By  following  the  above  system, 
Swedish  turnips  and  even  common  white  turnips  may  be 
raised  with  success  on  the  heaviest  soils ;  and  if  taken  up  early, 
and  stored  for  winter  use,  they  will  leave  the  land  in  as  good 
a  state  for  wheat,  with  one  or  two  ploughings,  as  if  it  had 
been  fallowed.  The  carts  which  take  off  the  turnips  will 
not  hurt  the  land,  for  the  horse  walks  in  a  deep  fUrrow,  and 
the  wheels  move  in  similar  ones,  and  thus  the  mellow  earth 
is  not  trod  upon.  In  order  that  the  dung,  which  is  not  yet 
fully  decomposed,  may  be  spread  evenly  for  the  next  crop, 
the  ridges  are  often  made  in  a  diagonal  line  across  the 
usual  line  of  ploughing.  When  the  turnips  are  off,  one 
bout  of  the  plough  levels  each  of  the  ridges,  heavy  har- 
rows level  the  whole,  and  it  can  be  ploughed  in  proper 
stitches  for  the  sowing  of  the  next  crop.  Sometimes  wheat 
is  sown  immediately,  but  more  firequently  barley  with  clover- 
seed  in  spring.  In  the  latter 'ease  the  Swedish  turnips  may 
be  left  on  the  ground  all  vdnter,  and,  taken  up  or  ted  off 
early  in  spring. 

Though  you  may  traverse  the  whole  of  Northumberland 
without  meeting  with  a  single  field  of  turnips  sown  broad- 
cast, the  drilling  of  other  crops  is  by  no  means  so  common 
as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  wnere  most  of  the  turnips,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  still  sown  broad-cast  The  expense  of 
the  machines  for  drilling  com  may  be  one  cause  of  this, 
but  it  seems  not  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  good  farmers  that  all  the  subse- 
ouent  crops  depend  on  the  success  of  the  turnips.  These  are 
the  source  firom  which  manure  is  provided,  ana  no  crop  will 
keep  so  much  cattle  during  winter  and  early  spring,  with 
so  little  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  as  turnips.  The  manure 
abundantly  put  on  the  land  to  raise  the  turnips  is  a  fUnd 
laid  out  at  great  interest  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  fliture  crops ; 
for  the  whole  course  is  benefited  by  them,  especially  if 
they  are  fed  off  by  folding  sheep  on  them.  Whether  wheat 
or  bariey  is  sown  after  turnips,  clover  and  grass-seeds  are 
usually  sown  amongst  it.  The  land  being  clean  and  in  good 
heart,  the  grasses  grow  thickly  and  cover  the  ground  well 
the  year  after.  In  the  heavier  loams,  after  the  grasses 
have  been  once  mown  for  hay,  the  land  is  depastured  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  it  is  ploughed  once  and  sown 
with  oats.  After  oats  come  beans,  with  some  manure,  and 
wheat  ends  the  rotation.  This  is  considered  the  best  course 
for  keeping  the  land  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement. 
On  very  rich  soils  another  erop  of  beans  or  peas  may  be 
taken  after  the  wheat,  and  then  wheat  or  oats  again.  Few 
soils  however,  except  the  richest  and  deepest,  wul  bear  this 
exhausting  course ;  and  it  is  more  prudent  in  general  to 
return  to  me  turnips  after  the  first  crop  of  wheat. 

On  light  gravelly  soils,  where  the  clover  and  grasses  soon 
fell  off,  the  Norfolk  system  answers  best.  The  turnips  are 
fed  off  with  sheep,  or,  where  the  crop  is  heavy,  half  the 
turnips  are  drawn  fbr  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  other  half  fod 
off;  or,  which  is  a  late  improvement,  they  are  out  into  slices 
or  strips  by  a  machine,  and  given  to  the  sheep  with  cut 
clover-hay  in  shallow  troughs  on  the  ground  ftnom  which 
the  turnips  were  drawn.  In  this  way  the  turnips  go  much 
ferther;  and  lambs  and  old  ewes  will  thrive  and  fetten  on 
them,  which  they  could  not  have  done  in  the  old  way  for 
want  of  teeth  to  bite  them.  After  turnips  come  barley  and 
broad  clover,  with  a  small  portion  of  annual  rye-grass,  mown 
once  for  hay  and  ploughea  up  for  wheat.  The  next  course 
is  tho  same,  with  the  variation  of  some  substitute  for  the 
broad  clover,  which  should  not  be  sown  on  the  same  land 
oftoner  than  onee  in  eight  years  to  ensure  good  crops.    Part 
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of  the  land  may  be  in  peas  oi^  tares  to  cut  green»  and  part  in 
grass-seeds  without  clover,  according  to  &ie  judgment  of 
the  farmer.  There  are  some  very  heavy  and  wet  soils  in 
the  county,  which  will  not  readily  bear  turnips,  and  where 
the  sheep  cannot  be  folded  in  winter,  nor  the  turnips  carted 
off  without  greatly  injuring  the  land.  There  a  fallow  is 
unavoidable  at  least  once  in  six  or  seven  years.  In  other 
respects  they  are  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
good  loams.  The  practice  of  thorough  draining,  which  is 
spreading  rapidly,  will  probably  soon  banish  clean  fallows, 
and  substitute  turnips  in  their  place,  even  in  the  most  re- 
tentive soils,  which  will  in  time  be  converted  into  rich  loams 
by  the  effect  of  cultivation,  loaming,  manuring,  &c.,  as  may 
be  seen  in  many  old  gardens,  of  which  the  natural  soil  was 
once  a  retentive  clay. 

Potatoes  are  raised  to  a  considerable  amount  on  some 
very  good  sands  and  loams.  They  require  land  in  good 
heart ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  said  or  written  to  the 
contrary,  they  very  much  exhaust  the  land,  and  should  not 
be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  on  the 
same  spot.  The  best  land  to  plant  potatoes  in  for  human 
food  is  that  which  is  broken  up  from  two  or  three  years*  old 
grass.  For  cattle  they  may  occupy  a  portion  of  the  turnip- 
field,  and  be  cultivated  in  similar  ridges,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  sets,  or  cut  potatoes,  are  put  immediately  on 
the  manure  in  the  furrow,  and  covered  over  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  earth  by  the  plough.  As  they  rise  out  of  the 
ground  they  are  moulded  up  by  the  plough ;  and  this  is  re- 
peated, with  a  plough  made  on  purpose,  with  two  very  wide 
mould-boards,  as  often  and  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  allow. 
Thus  400  bushels,  or  twenty  tons,  of  the  large  cattle- 
potatoes  may  be  raised  on  an  acre  of  good  land:  they 
are  good  for  every  kind  of  stock  when  boiled  or  steamed. 
Although  the  immediate  profit  in  this  way  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  a  smaller  crop  of  more  edible  potatoes,  sold  in  thd 
market,  the  manure  produced  amply  makes  up  for  the  differ- 
ence, unless  potatoes  sell  at  a  high  price,  as  is  the  case 
near  manufacturing  towns. 

The  instruments  of  tillage  are  mostly  of  improved  make. 
The  ploughs  are  generally  iron  swing-ploughs,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  Rotherham  plough,  which  was  copied  from 
the  Belgian  plough,  and  improved  by  Small  and  others. 
The  harrows,  rollers,  scarifiers,  &c.  are  as  in  other  counties. 
The  turnip-drill  has  been  described,  and  there  are  various 
improvements  daily  made  in  the  construction.  The  best 
sows  two  rows  at  once,  and  has  a  roller  before  and  one 
behind,  thus  combining  all  the  necessary  operations  con- 
nected with  the  depositing  of  the  seed.  Single-horse  carts 
are  more  common  than  any  others,  and  used  for  all  pur- 
poses, especially  the  conveyance  of  lime  and  other  manures 
from  a  distance.  Bones  ground  to  a  moderate  size  are  now 
extensively  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  especially  on  dry 
gravelly  soils ;  and  they  have  greatly  improved  all  the  crops, 
by  securing  that  of  the  turnips,  at  a  much  less  expense  of 
&rm-yard  dung.  Threshing-machines,  moved  by  water, 
wind,  or  horses,  are  thought  essential  on  the  larger  North- 
umberland farms;  and  there  is  no  prejudice  against  them 
amongst  the  labourers,  but  on  the  contrary.  The  labourers 
are  industrious  and  honest :  they  are  mostly  paid  partly 
in  grain,  by  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and  a  cottage  rent-free, 
with  other  advantages.  [Berwickshire.]  The  unmarried 
servants  are  boarded  on  the  farm,  as  in  Scotland. 

There  are  not  many  meadows,  properly  so  called,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  few  are  artificially  irrigated.  Some  rich 
upland  iKLStures  are  mown  annually,  or  every  two  or  three 
years,  for  hay,  and  fed  off  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Some 
are  occasionally  invigorated  with  manure,  chiefly  composts 
of  earth,  lime,  and  dung,  well  mixed  and  incorporated, 
which  is  put  on  in  winter,  when  farm-work  is  slack,  or, 
which  is  better,  immediately  after  the  hay  is  taken  off, 
when  it  is  soon  washed  in  by  the  autumn  rains.  The  hay 
produced  from  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  quantity  on  all  well-managed  farms, 
furnishes  the  great  supply  of  winter  fodder  for  horses,  and 
is  a  useful  addition  to  the  turnips  for  feeding  cattle. 

The  cattle  in  Northumberland  are  generally  of  good 
breeds,  mostly  short-horned.  Those  bought  to  fatten  are 
chiefly  Scotch.  In  noticing  the  cattle  of  this  county  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  wild  breed,  in  the  earl  of  Tankerville's 
park  at  Chillingham.  They  are  mere  objects  of  curiosity, 
never  having  been  made  useful  for  farming  purposes :  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  have  been  used  with  any  advantage 
for  crossing  with  domesticated  breeds.    They  are  of  a  light 


cream  colour,  with  black  muzzles.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be 
good  and  succulent,  when  they  are  killed  in  condition, 
which  must  be  done  by  shooting  them  like  deer.  The  cows 
kept  for  the  dairy  are  almost  invariably  of  the  short-homed 
Durham  breed;  and  many  remarkably  fine  heifers  are 
reared  in  the  county,  some  of  which  travel  southward  and 
supply  the  large  dairies  of  the  London  milkmen.  The  calves 
are  reared  on  milk,  at  first,  gradually  mixed  with  water  and 
meal,  till  they  can  live  on  grass  alone  and  run  in  the  pas- 
tures. The  first  winter  they  have  turnips  and  straw,  and 
are  often  sold  in  calf  and  in  good  condition  the  ensuing 
autumn.  If  they  are  kept  over  tne  second  winter,  they  have 
the  same  food  as  in  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  hay 
occasionally.  They  are  then  kept  for  private  use  as  dairy 
cows,  or  sold  with  their  young  calf  soon  after  calving,  which 
is  generally  in  April  or  May.  Great  attention  is  paid  by 
some  breeders  to  have  a  good  bull ;  and  very  high  prices 
are  given  for  the  use  of  one  of  a  good  breed  and  with  good 
points  for  one  season.  The  breeding  of  bulls  is  a  separate 
Dusiness,  and  requires  much  experience  and  judgment 

Excellent  farm-horses  are  bred  in  Northumbeiiand. 
They  are  active,  with  clean  legs,  and  are  very  muscular  and 
hardy.  Four  fkt  hoM^  in  a  plough  or  team,  such  as  are 
seen  in  Kent,  would  be  a  curiosity  in  the  northern  counties. 
They  like  fat  bullocks,  but  prefer  hard  wiry  sinews  in 
horses.  It  is  not  often  that  a  plough  is  seen  with  more 
than  two  horses  yoked  to  it,  and  this  only  for  trench  or  sub- 
soil ploughing,  a  practice  which  is  beginning  to  f^in  ground, 
as  the  next  improvement  after  complete  draining.  The 
horses  are  not  permitted  to  be  idle.  The  example  of  those 
who  work  i  n  the  collieries  teaches  the  fiirmer  what  horses 
can  do :  and  if  they  are  worked  harder  than  in  the  south, 
they  have  a  larger  quantity  of  com  given  them.  A 
horse  in  a  single  cart  will  go  to  a  distance  of  18  or  20  miles 
for  lime  or  coals,  and  return  in  the  24  hours ;  and  this  he 
will  do  four  times,  and  even  oftener,  every  week.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  carry  no  unnecessary  fat  about  them. 

Tlie  sheep  are  ehiefly  of  the  native  Cheviot  breed,  a  use- 
ful hardy  sheep  with  a  small  fleece  of  moderate  wool. 
A  cross  between  a  Cheviot  ewe  and  a  long-wooied  ram  is 
said  to  produce  a  useful  breed  improved  in  the  carcass  and 
in  the  bulk  if  not  the  fineness  of  the  tleece.  On  highly 
improved  farms  the  Leicester  and  South  down  breeds  and 
almost  every  other  may  be  found :  but  as  many  of  the  pas- 
tures are  wet,  and  apt  to  cause  rot  in  the  sheep  at  particular 
seasons,  most  farmers  buy  them  in  to  eat  their  turnips,  and 
sell  them  off  when  fit  for  the  market,  before  there  is  any 
fear  of  their  being  tainted. 

The  Cheviot  sheep  are  described  as  follows*  They  have 
a  fine  open  countenance  with  lively  prominent  eyes,  a  long 
body  with  a  want  of  breadth  at  the  chine  and  breast.  They 
have  fine  clean  legs  without  wool  on  them,  and  when  fat 
their  carcass  will  weigh  from  six  to  eight  stones  of  Slbs.  the 
stone.  The  fleece  is  from  2ilbs.  to  S^lbs.  weight,  of  a  mixed 
wool,  which  might  probably  be  much  improved  by  care  in 
selecting  the  ewes  and  rams  kept  for  breeding;  as  was 
done  with  the  South-down  sheep  by  Ellroan  in  Sussex. 
Some  pains  have  already  been  taken  to  improve  the  breed, 
and  with  good  results.  The  principal  farms  in  Northumber- 
land are  let  on  lease  for  21  years  to  highly  respectable 
tenants  with  sufficient  capital.  No  more  need  be  said  to 
account  for  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

There  are  no  very  extensive  old  woods  in  the  county,  but 
many  thriving  plantations ;  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
small  timber  for  the  use  of  the  coal-mines,  which  makes  it 
profitable  to  cut  young  saplings,  and  the  trees  are  not  often 
permitted  to  acquire  the  size  of  large  timber.  The  larch  is 
a  profitable  and  favourite  tree  in  all  young  plantations,  and 
thrives  well  in  most  situations,  from  the  sides  of  the  rivers 
to  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 

The  following  fairs  are  the  principal  in  which  cattle  or 
agricultural  produce  is  sold : — 

Allentown,  May  10,  November  14,  horned  cattle ;  Aln- 
wick, May  12,  last  Monday  in  July,  first  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber, 28th  of  October,  ditto;  Belford,  Tuesday  before  Whit- 
Sunday,  August  23,  black  cattle,  sheep  and  horses ;  Berwick, 
Friday  in  Trinity  week,  black  cattle  and  horses ;  Billingfaam, 
Saturday  after  Sept.  15,  horned  cattle  and  sheep ;  EUesdon, 
August  26,  ditto;  Haltwistle,  May  ,14,  November  22, 
horned  cattle;  Harbottle  near  Rothbury,  September  9, 
ditto;  Hexham,  August  5,  November  8,  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs;  Morpeth,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 
se'n night  before  Whit-Sunday — Weanesda\\  horned  cattle ' 
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Aem. 

Pop.  in  1831. 

69,650 

10,842 

103,680 

71,533 

269,590 

21,121 

107,200 

12,009 

93,530 

13,312 

514,660 

42,415 

2,000 

42,760 

5,120 

8,920 

Thursday,  iheep;  Friday,  honet;  Newcastle,  August  12 
and  October  29,  nine  days  each,  homed  cattle,  sheen,  hogs ; 
North  Shields,  last  Friday  in  April,  first  Friday  in  Novem- 
ber, cattle;  Ovingham,  April  26,  swine,  fat  and  lean; 
Rothbury,  Friday  in  Baster  week,  Whit-Monday,  October 
2.  All  Saints,  November  1,  homed  cattle;  StNmian  near 
Fenton,  July  14,  hogs,  September  27,  black  cattle  and 
sheep ;  Stagshawbank,  Whitsun-eve,  homed  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  July  4,  hogs;  Tvnemouth,  first  Tuesday  in  July, 
Warkworth  near  Alnwick,  Old  Michaelmas,  if  a  Thursday, 
if  not  Thursday  before,  November  22,  homed  cattle ;  Wheel- 
wood-bank  near  Wooler,  Whit-Tuesday,  black  cattle,  sheep, 
horses;  Whittingharo,  August  24,  black  cattle,  horses; 
Wooler,  May  4,  (>)tober  17,  cattle,  horses,  sheep. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^— North umberiand  is  divided  into 
SIX  wards,  as  follows  ^— 

Wards.  Sco.  Situation. 

Bamborough  N.B. 

CasUe  8.B. 

Coquetdale  Central 

Glendale  N.W. 

Morpeth  Central 

Tindalo,  or  Tynedale  S.W. 
Newcastle,  town  and  county 

of  the  town 
Berwick-upon-Tweed 

1,165,430  222,912 
'  It  contains  the  assise  town  of  Newcastle,  the  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough  of  Morpeth,  and  the  new  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Tynemouth  and  North  Shields,  and  the 
marke^towns  of  Allendale,  Alnwick,  Belford,  Bellingham, 
Haltwhistle,  Hexham,  Rothbury,  and  Wooler.  To  which 
may  be  added,  as  places  of  some  importance,  though  without 
markets,  Alnmouth,  Bamborough,  Blyth,  Hartley,  Seaton, 
and  Warkworth.  Of  these  some  are  noticed  in  separate 
articles:  Allxitdalk  (pop.  5540) ;  Alnwick  (pop.  6788); 
Bamborouqb  (pop.  478);  Blyth  (pop.  1769);  Morpstr 
(pop.  3890) ;  NxwcASTLB  (pop.  42,760) ;  Tynemouth  (pop. 
23,206) ;  of  the  rest  we  subjoin  an  account. 

Belford  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Bamborough  ward, 
on  the  Edinburgh  mail-road,  48}  miles  from  Newcastle,  and 
322  from  London.  The  entire  parish  comprehends  9380 
acres  (with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  2030  inhabitantsX  and 
extends  into  Islandshire,  a  part  of  Durham ;  the  township  of 
Belford  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1354,  about  one- 
fourth  agricultural.  The  town  stands  on  a  gradual  slope 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
streets ;  the  houses  are  in  general  neat  and  well  built.  The 
church,  or  chapel,  is  an  irregular  building  Capable  of  con- 
taining 600  or  700  persons ;  there  are  two  or  three  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  There  is  a  little  weaving  done ;  and 
several  of  the  townsmen  are  employed  in  stone-quarries  and 
coal-pits  near  the  town.  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday,  at 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  sold  for  exportation, 
and  there  are  two  small  cattle-fairs  in  the  year. 

The  living  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
147/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Belford,  five  day-schools,  with  181  chUdren  ;  three 
boarding-schools,  with  26  children;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  from  80  to  1 40  children.  In  the  other  town- 
ships of  the  parish  were  three  day-schools,  with  102  chil- 
dren, and  one  Sunday-school,  with  42  children. 

Bellingham  is  in  north-west  division  of  Tindale  ward,  16 
miles  north-north-west  of  Hexham,  and  294  from  London. 
The  parish  (one  of  those  formed  by  the  division  of  Simon- 
bum  .parish,  A.IX  1811)  comprehends  the  township  of  Bel- 
lingham, and  the  'quarters'  of  East  Charlton,  West  Charl- 
ton, Leemailing,  the  Nook,  and  Tarretbura,  with  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  15,540  acres,  and  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1460, 
of  whom  464  were  in  the  town  of  Bellingham.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
North  Type,  and  comprehended,  in  1831,  only  82  inhabited 
houses.  The  chapel  is  a  small  anUent  building  with  a  finely 
groined  stone  root  There  are  a  Catholic  chapel  and  a 
Burgher  meetinff-honse.  A  few  hands  are  engaged  in 
nianuikcture.  Tnen  is  a  small  weekly  market  on  Satur- 
day ;  and  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  small  cattle-fair. 
The  living  is  a  roctory,  of  the  clear  vearly  value  of  194/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1833, 
two  day-shools  (one  of  them  with  a  small  endowment),  with 
67  children ;  and  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  parish  five 
day-schools,  with  105  children. 
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Haltwhistle,  is  in  the  west  division  of  Tindale  ward,  285 
noiles  from  London.  The  parish  contains  52,930  acres,  and 
is  divided  into  thirteen  townships.  The  population  of  the 
whole  parish,  in  1831,  was  4119;  that  of  Haltwhistle  town- 
ship, 1018.  The  town  is  on  an  eminence  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  South  Tyne,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
ranning  east  and  west  along  the  road  from  Newcastle  by 
Hexham  to  Carlisle,  and  of  some  smaller  streets ;  the 
streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  Haltwhistle 
Burn,  a  small  stream  from  the  north,,  passes  the  east  end  of 
the  town  in  its  course  to  the  Tyne.  The  houses  are  poor 
and  irregularly  built  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  an 
eminence,  called  the  Castle  Banks,  on  which  are  some  rude 
fortifications  of  earth  of  unascertained  origin. 

The  only  manufacture  carried  on  is  that  of  baize.  There 
are  a  small  market  on  Thursday,  and  two  yearly  feirs,  chiefly 
for  cattle.  There  are  many  coal-pits  in  the  parish,  in 
which  100  men  are  employed,  besides  boys.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  593/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  Haltwhistle  township,  in  1833,  one 
endowed  and  three  other  day-schools,  with  183  children, 
and  one  Sunday-school,  with  143  children.  In  the  rest  of 
the  parish  there  were  eight  day-schools,  with  215  children, 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  164  chidren. 

Hexham  is  in  the  south  division  of  Undale  ward,  278^ 
from  London.  The  parish  comprehends  Hexham  township, 
4310  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  4666 ;  and  Hex- 
hamsbire,  24,060  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1376 : 
together,  28,370  acres,  population  6042.  Hexham  is  he- 
lieved  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Camden  conjectured 
that  it  was  Axelodunum,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  '  Notitia,' 
on  the  line  of  the  wall  (per  lineam  vcUli),  which  later  an- 
tiquaries fix  near  Carlisle ;  Horsley  contended  for  iu  being 
the  Epiacum  ('£)r<taieov)  of  Ptolemy,  a  town  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  which  others  fix  at  Lanchester. 

Two  inscriptions  on  stones  in  the  vaults  of  the  antient 
church  are  considered  as  proofs  that  a  Roman  station 
did  exist  here.  In  the  seventh  century  (a.d.  674)  a  monas- 
tery was  founded  here  by  St.  Wilfrid,  who  erected  the  mo- 
nastic buildings  in  a  style  of  magiiifipence  little  known 
at  that  day.  He  built  also  three  churches  in  Hexharosbire, 
which  domain  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  queen  of 
Northumbria.  A  few  years  afterwards  (about  a.d.  678),  on 
the  division  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  into  three  parts, 
a  bishop's  see  was  established  at  Hexham,  and  continued 
for  many  years,  until  the  bishops  were  driven  out  bv  the 
Danes,  and  the  diocese  was  afterwards  united  to  Lindismrae. 
The  abbey  and  town  of  Hexham  were  sacked  by  the  Danes 
early  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  in  a.d.  875  it  was  again  at- 
tacked, the  church  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  archbishop  of  York  established 
here  a  priory  of  regular  canons  of  St  Austin,  and  bestowed 
on  them  the  former  cathedral,  and  many  other  gifts  (a.d. 
1 112).  In  the  Scotch  wars  of  Edward  L  the  town  and  part 
of  the  church  were  burnt,  and  the  title-deeds  of  the  priory 
lost ;  but  by  royal  authority  an  inouisition  was  taken  (ad. 
1297),  and  their  various  gifts  confirmed  by  charter.  The 
revenue  of  the  priory,  at  the  dissolution,  was  138/.  U.  9(/. 
gross,  or  122/.  lU.  Id,  clear. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  near 
the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Tvne,  a  little  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  South  Tyne.  It  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  principal  of  which  are  tolerably  wide,  but  the 
rest  are  generally  narrow ;  the  streets  are  partially  paved 
and  inditforently  lighted.  The  market-place  is  a  spacious 
square,  tolerably  well  paved,  and  surrounded  with  pretty 
good  houses;  on  the  south  side  of  the  market-place  is 
a  market-house,  furnished  with  piazzas;  part  of  it  is 
appropriated  as  a  butter  and  poultry  market,  and  part  to 
stalls  for  butchers*  meat ;  at  one  end  of  the  building  is  a 
•  pant,'  or  reservoir,  the  water  to  which  is  conveyed  by  pipes. 
In  the  market-place  is  an  antient  stone  building,  with  a  dial 
in  front,  formerly  used  as  the  town-hall  of  the  bishops 
and  priors  of  H^diam,  and  now  used  as  a  sessions-house. 
There  are  a  bridge  over  the  Tyne  of  nine  principal  arches, 
and  three  supplementary  arches  to  allow  passage  to  the 
waters  in  time  of  floods;  a  suspension-bridge  over  the 
South  Tyne,  near  the  town ;  and  a  bridge  with  two  arches 
over  a  bum  west  of  the  town.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  not  yery  far  from  the  town-hall,  is  a 
square  tower,  used  as  a  prison  by  the  bLshops  of  Hexham. 
But  the  most  important  buildine  is  the  old  priory  church, 
Qow  used  as  a  parish  church.    It  is  a  cruciform  building  ^ 
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with  a  central  tower,  above  100  feet  high  to  the  battleraenta, 
or  125  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  vane,  The  nave,  burnt  by 
the  ScoU  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  has  never  been  rebuilt; 
the  transepts  are  separated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen  richly 
carved  in  the  lower  part  and  adorned  in  the  upper  part  by 
an  emblematical  painting.  The  choir  is  separated  from  its 
side  aisles  by  massive  clustered  pillars  supporting  pointed 
arches ;  above  these  is  the  second  tier  of  arches,  of  Norman 
character,  separated  by  massive  clustered  columns;  and  above 
these  again,  a  third  tier  of  arches,  pointed,  supporting  thfe 
wooden  roof.  There  is  a  fine  east  window,  and  in  the  church 
are  several  antient  monuments.  There  is  an  autient 
crypt,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  original 
Saxon  church  built  by  Wilfrid.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  are  the  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings ;  the  re- 
fectory is  yet  entire^  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  room  of 
entertainment;  it  is  very  spacious,  and  has  an  oak  roof. 
Tliere  are  some  remains  of  the  cloisters,  which  show  the 
richness  and  excellence  of  their  architecture.  The  gateway 
of  the  abbey,  supposed  by  many  to  be  Saxon,  is  also  stand- 
ing. There  are  two  Catholic  chapels,  a  Scotch  ohufch,  and 
two  or  three  other  dissenting   places  of  worship  in  the 

parish.  -       -,  •   i 

Several  manufactures  and  branches  of  trade  are  carriea 
on,— spinning  woollen  yarn,  hat-making,  tanning,  leather- 
dressing,  and  glove-making.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday 
for  corn  and  provisions ;  and  there  is  a  Saturday  market 
for  butchers'  moat  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  on  the 
alternate  Tuesdays  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 
There  are  two  yearly  markets  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine :  At  the  earlier  of  these,  held  in  August,  vast  quan- 
tities of  lambs  are  sold.  The  Midsummer  sessions  for  the 
county  are  held  here,  and  petty-sessions  for  the  ward  every 
month.  In  the  western  part  of  the  town  is  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  county* 

Tlie  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  1 39/.,  in  the  peculiar  jwisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
York. 

There  were,  in  1833,  a  grammar-school,  with  a  smaJl  en- 
dowment and  65  scholars;  a  school,  partly  supported  by 
subscription,  with  230  children  ;  seven  other  day-schools, 
with  200  scholars;  and  six  Sunday-schools,  with  about  705 
children. 

Rothbury  is  in  the  west  division  of  Coquetdale  ward,  304 
miles  fifom  London.  The  parish  comprehends  33,170  acres, 
and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  townships ;  the  population 
in  1831  was  2869  ;  that  of  the  township  of  Rothbury,  1014. 
This  place  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  retired  spot  on  the 
north  or  left  bank  of  the  Coouet,  On  the  north  and  east 
it  is  sheltered  by  hills;  on  the  west,  the  valley  in  which 
the  town  stands  presents  a  fine  prospect.  Rothbury  con- 
sists of  three  streets,  wide,  air}%  and  Uned  with  tolerably 
well-built  houses.  The  market-place  contains  a  cross.  The 
church,  which  is  very  antient  and  was  formerly  larger  than 
ai  present,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  interior  is  neat 
and  spacious,  and  contains  an  antient  font  and  several 
monuments.  Near  the  church  is  a  school-house.  The 
river  Coquet,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  is  crossed  by  a 
stone  bndfi^e  of  three  arches,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  Whitton  Tower,  one  of  the  antient  borderers* 
houses,  now  converted  into  the  rectory  and  surrounded  with 
plantations.  Rothbury  is  frequented  in  summer  by  in- 
valids, who  come  here  to  drink  goats'  whey  and  enjoy  the 
healthy  and  bracing  air  of  the  place. 

There  is  a  market  for  provisions  on  Friday ;  there  are 
four  yearly  feiirs,  one  of  them  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  ser- 
vants, and  two  of  them  cattle-fairs.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1106/.,  with  a  glebe- house. 
There  were  in  1 833,  in  the  township,  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  tirith  65  boys;  another  endowed  school,  with  45 
girls ;  and  three  otner  day-schools,  with  65  children.  In 
other  parts  of  the  parish  there  were  one  endowed  school, 
with  46  clhNldr^n :  another  school,  partly  supported  by  con- 
tribution oi;  endowment,  with  25  children ;  and  two  other 
day-schools,  with  92  children. 

Wooler  1^  in  the  east  division  of  Glendale  ward,  320 
miles  from  London.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4620  acres, 
and  it  had  in  183i  a  population  of  1926.  The  town  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  streets  and  lanes,  with  the  market- 
place in  the  centre.  The  country  round  is  well  cultivated, 
but  the  town  is  i&  paved  and  the  houses  are  mean.  The 
church  is  a  neat  building,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century :  there  are  several  dissenting  pl«ices  of  worship. 


The  market  is  on  Thursday,  chiefly  for  com ;  there  to«  two 
yearly  fairs  in  the  town ;  the  latter,  which  is  held  in  Oc- 
tober, is  a  great  sheep-fair.  Ther*  are  also  a  large  sb^ 
and  cattle  fair  in  September  at  Fenton  in  the  parish ;  and 
a  large  caUle  and  sntep  fair  at  Westwood  bank,  near  the 
town,  on  Vfhit-Tuesday.  The  living  is  a  vicMW.  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  478/.,  with  a  glebe-house*  There  were, 
in  1833,  a  grammar-school,  partly  supported  by  contribu- 
tions, with  56  children;  a  setawl  of  industi^,  supported  by 
subscription,  with  8«  girls }  ten  other  day-schools,  with  25f 
children ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  824  children. 

There  are  several  entrenchments  and  cairns  near  Wooler, 
and  the  thick  walla  of  an  antient  tower,  probably  of  Norman 
origin,  and  erected  for  the  purposes  of  border  warfare.  On 
a  hill  called  Hnmbleton  Hugh,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  is  a  circular  entrenchment,  with  a  large  cairn ;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  are  a  nnmber  of  terraces  rising  one 
above  another,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  have  excited 
much  conjecture.  In  the  plain  beneath  this  hill  is  a  stone 
pillar,  commemorative  cft  the  battle  of  Humbleton,  fought 
AD.  1402. 

Alnemouth  or  Alemouth  is  iti  the  parish  of  Le^uty,  and 
in  the  south  division  of  Bamborough  ward,  5l3  miles  from 
London.  The  area  of  Lesbuty  Wtrish  is  4540  acres:  the 
inhabitants,  in  1831.  were  976.  of  whom  415  were  in  Aloe- 
mouth  townsliip.  This  place  may  be  considered  ai  the  pdrt 
of  Alnwick :  there  ts  &  considerable  export  of  corn  as  well 
as  of  other  agricultural  produce  to  the  metropolis,  and  of 
wool  to  the  mamifocturing  distriets  Of  Yorkshire.  The  har- 
bour is  inconvenient,  but  is  capable  of  much  improvefaent 
Some  little  business  is  done  in  ship-building  and  fl  few  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing*  On  an  eminence 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Alne,  insulated  at  high-wator,  is  an  old 
burial-ground,  in  which  are  the  tuins  of  a  chapel.  Enor- 
mous lx)nes  have  been  dug  up  in  or  near  this  burial -groend, 
and  several  stone  coffins  have  been  found.  Lesbory  is  a 
village  between  Alnwick  and  Alnemouth :  it  contains  no- 
thing remarkable.  The  hvmg  is  a  vicaraae.  of  the  tkar 
yearly  value  of  269/.,  «rith  a  glebe-bonne.  There  were,  in 
1833,  in  Alnemouth  township,  two  day-schools  (one  ebiefiy 
supported  by  phvlite  benevolence),  with  78  children,  and 
one  Sunday-school,  v^ith  50  children :  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
parish,  two  day-sohoob  (one  endowed),  with  96  ehildren ;  a 
sewing-school,  wKh  15  children;  and  twe  Sunday -sehosls, 
with  114  ohildten. 

hartley  is  in  Earsdon  parish  and  m  Castle  ward,  10  miles 
north-east  of  Newcastle.  SeatoH  Sluice  is  in  the  township 
of  Hartley,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town.  The  area 
of  Earsdon  parish  is  11,060  acres:  the  population^  in  1831, 
was  6460 ;  that  of  Hartley  township,  one  of  eight  townships 
into  which  the  parish  is  divided,  was  1850.  Sir  Ralph 
Delaval,  in  the  (ime  of  Charles  IL,  constructed  a  haven  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seaton  Burn,  which  flows  into  the  sea  in  this 
township ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  harbour  being  filled 
up  with  mud  and  sand,  he  formed  a  sluice,  with  flood-gates, 
to  scour  the  haven^  This  haven  was  improved  by  the  late 
Lord  Delaval,  who  made  a  new  entrance  by  a  cut  through 
the  solid  rock.  This  improvement  hae  rendered  the  harbour 
accessible  at  all  times  ilnd  in  every  state  of  the  trind :  it  is 
capable  of  holding  twelve  or  fifteen  vessels  of  900  tons, 
which  can  ride  in  skfety,  and  enter  or  leave  the  harbour  fully 
laden.  The  principal  trade  of  the  plaee  is  in  the  ooals  dug 
from  the  collieries  of  the  parish,  in  which  nearly  500  men 
are  employed.  There  is  a  drawbridge  over  the  new  en- 
trance to  the  harbour.  There  are  in  the  township  three 
f lass-houses  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  some  laaltr 
ilns.dnd  a  brewery.  There  are  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
meeting-houses.  Neatly  opposite  Hartley  town  is  a  small 
island,  called  St.  Mary  or  Batess  Island,  on  which  formerly 
stood  a  chape]  and  a  hermitage.  There  were  in  the  town- 
ship, in  1831,  three  day-scliools,  with  154  children,  and  one 
Sunday-school,  with  180  children. 

Wark worth  is  in  the  east  divisioti  of  Morpeth  hundred, 
about  306  or  308  miles  from  London.  The  parish  has  an 
area  of  16,110  acres,  divided  into  eighteeti  townships:  the 
population  of  Warkworth  townshipi  in  1831,  was  614; 
that  of  the  whole  parish  2478.  The  town  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  fiver  Coquet  There  are  a  number  of  good 
houses,  the  place  being,  from  tho  cheapness  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  considered  a  desirable  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  building, 
part  of  it  of  considerable  antiquity ;  the  tower  and  spire  ore 
above  100  feet  high.    There  aie  pkoea  of  worship  fe  Me- 
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thodMto  aDd  Pf6tl»yWri%ns.  IipwedtaMy  adj«eent  to  the 
town  is  tbe  i^otient  caatle,  held  at  different  periods  b^  the 
descendants  of  Roger  FitzRichard,  and  by  the  families  of 
Haby  and  Percy,  to  the  latter  of  wnich  it  still  belongs.  It 
is  a  noble  pile,  ^nely  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the 
river  Coquet,  The  keep  is  an  octagon,  having  a  proiecting 
tower  in  the  middle  of  (he  four  principal  faces.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  Hi^ht  of  steps  in  the  tower  on  the  south  face. 
The  whole  building  is  very  large,  and  comprehends  many 
apartments.  The  great  baronial  hall  is  nearly  40  feet  long 
by  24  wide,  and  20  nigh ;  and  there  is  another  state-room 
of  rather  smaller  dimensions.  Ju^t  within  the  entrance,  on 
the  ground-Hoor,  are  eight  apartments  with  vaulted  roofs  of 
stone,  supposed  to  have,  been  designed  for  the  cattle  which 
might  be  brought  into  the  castle  for  protection  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Scotch  borderers.  The  masonry  of  the  castle 
is  in  excellent  preiervation,  but  the  roo(  windows,  and 
floors  are  for  the  most  part  gone.  The  outer  walls  of  the 
castle  are  in  many  places  entire ;  where  they  are  so,  Ihey 
are  35  feet  high.  The  gatewajr  was  a  stately  building,  with 
apartments  for  many  of  the  officers  of  the  castle,  but  only  a 
portion  of  it  now  remains.  A  mound  of  earth  across  the 
moat,  which  surrounds  the  whole  and  encloses  an  area  of 
five  acres,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  antient  drawbridge. 
Some  other  parts  of  the  castle  yet  remain.  Tlie  period  at 
which  this  structure  was  built  is  not  ascertained.  The  view 
from  it  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful.  There  is  a  bridge 
of  two  spacious  arches  over  the  Coquet  at  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  having  a  tower  at  the  south  or  town  end,  with  an 
archway  through  which  the  road  passes:  in  the  middle  of 
the  briaee  is  a  stone  pillar,  with  the  Percy  arms  car\'ed  on 
it  In  the  perpendicular  rocks  which  form  the  north  bank 
of  the  Coc^uet*  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  is  a  hermi- 
tage, consisting  of  two  apartments  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
iirith  a  lower  and  outward  apartment  of  masonry,  built  up 
against  the  aide  of  the  rock,  which  rises  about  20  feet  high. 
The  principal  apartment,  or  chapel,  is  about  18  feet  long, 
7i  feet  wide,  and  74  feet  high,  adorned  with  pilasters,  from 
which  spring  the  groins  of  the  roof:  at  the  east  end  is  an 
altar,  with  a  niche  behind  it  fyr  a  crucifix ;  and  near  the 
altar  is  a  cavity  containing  a  cenotaph,  with  a  recumbent 
female  figure  having  the  hand^  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  In  the  inner  apartment  are  another  altar  and  a 
liiebe  lor  a  conch.  From  this  inner  apartment  was  a  door 
leading  to  an  open  gallery  or  cloister.  Steps  led  up  from 
the  hermitage  to  the  hermit's  garden  at  the  top  of  the  bank. 
This  hermitage,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  the  abode  of  one 
of  the  Bertram  family,  who  spent  here  a  life  of  penitence 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother :  the  Percy  family,  after  his 
ieath,  maintained  a  chantry  priest  here.  There  is  no  record 
to  show  the  date  of  this  ibundation.  There  are  several  good 
shops  in  the  town.  There  is  a  yearly  lair  in  November  for 
^t  cattle  and  winter  stock.  There  i«  a  fishery  of  salmon 
and  salmon  trout  (especially  the  latter)  in  the  river.  Wark- 
ivorth  i|  a  borough  by  prescription :  the  principal  officer  is 
the  boroughreeve  or  mayor.  The  parish  yields  excellent 
coal,  freestone*  limestone,  and  whinstone :  valuable  pebbles 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  river.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  528/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Tliere 
were  in  the  township,  in  1833,  one  infant-school,  with  26 
children ;  three  day-schools,  with  78  children ;  and  two  na- 
tional schools,  with  86  children  in  the  week  and  U 1  on 
Sundays. 

There  are  some  populous  townships  and  parishes  situated 
aiouQd  Newcastle,  The  township  of  Byker,  in  the  parish 
of  All  Saints  (pop,  5176),  and  the  townsliipof  Jesmond,  in 
that  of  St.  Andrew  (pop.  \3^3\  are  now  included  in  the 
parliamentcury  and  municipal  borough  of  Newcastle.  The 
township  of  Cowpen^  in  the  parochisu  chapelry  of  Hortou,  is 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Blyth,  and  not  far  from  the 
port  of  that  name.  There  is  an  extensive  colliery  in  the 
parish,  which  employs  about  300  men.  'Cowpen  Square,' 
near  the  river,  con&ista  chiefly  of  houses  built  for  the 
colliers.  Iiong  Benton  parish,  near  Newcastle,  has  an  area 
of  8760  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  6613,  It  con- 
tains the  townships  of  Long  Benton,  Little  Benton,  Killing- 
worth,  Walker,  and  Weetslet.  The  village  of  Long  Benton 
consists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  some  good  houses 
and  a  number  of  neat  cottages.  Upwards  of  1200  men  are 
employed  in  the  cdlieriea  of  this  parish,  and  about  40  or  50 
in  iron-founding.  In  the  township  of  Walker  are  manufac- 
tories of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  of  copperas.  There  were,  in 
113%  one  boaxdiDg-school,  with  about  20  boys;  nine  day- 


schoohi,  with  about  387  children ;  and  five  Sunday-schools, 
with  about  250  children.  The  parish  of  Wall's  End,  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  Tynemouth,  has  an  area  of  2560  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  5510:  it  comprehends  the 
townshn)s  of  Wall's  End,  Howdon  Pans,  and  Willington. 
The  village  of  Wall's  End  is  large  and  well  built,  with  a 
spacious  green  in  the  centre  ;  the  parish  church  is  a  neat 
modem  buUding.  There  are  seversd  places  of  worship  in 
the  parish  for  Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  There  are 
extensive  collieries,  in  which  upwards  of  900  men  are  em- 
ployed. At  Howdon  (or  Howden)  Pans  (so  called  from  the 
numerous  salt-pans,  now  discontinued),  are  large  docks,  in 
which  frigates  and  Indiamen  were  formerly  bunt,  but  now 
only  colliers.  There  is  a  covered  ropewalk  connected  with 
the  docks ;  and  at  East  Howdon,  close  by.  is  a  manufac- 
tory for  coal-tar,  varnish,  and  lampblack.  There  are 
Btaiths  along  the  river,  from  which  a  great  quantity  of 
coal  is  shipped  for  I^ndon.  There  are  also  in  the  parish 
extensive  lime-kilns  and  manufactories  for  copperas  and 
earthenware.  The  parish  of  Wall's  End  takes  its  name 
from  the  Roman  wall  ending  here  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tyne.  There  were,  in  1833,  sixteen  day-schools,  with  about 
551  children;  a  national- school,  with  about  180  children  in 
the  week  and  200  on  Sundays ;  and  five  Sunday-schools, 
with  490  children. 

Ford  is  near  the  Scottish  border,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Till,  about  9  miles  from  Wooler.  The  parish  comprehends 
an  area  of  12,220  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
2 no.  The  village  consists  of  one  irregular  street,  on  an 
eminence  rising  from  the  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge. 
Ford  Castle  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  and  was 
originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  Sir  William 
Heron,  and  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  by  the  late  Lord 
DelavaL  Of  the  original  structure  only  two  towers  on  each 
flank  of  the  present  edifice  remain.  The  castle  commands 
a  fine  prospect  up  the  valley  of  the  Till  as  fkr  at  Wooler. 
It  was  antiently  a  border  fortress  of  importance,  and  suffered 
severely  fi*om  the  Scots  in  an  incursion  in  the  year  1385: 
it  was  taken  by  James  IV.  a.d.  1513,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Flodden  (which  was  fbught  in  this  parish),  and  was 
again  captured,  with  the  exception  of  one  tower,  which  held 
out,  in  1549.  Besides  the  pai'ish  church,  there  are  two  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  Nearly  200  men  are  employed 
in  the  parish  in  the  coal-pits  and  stone- quarries.  There 
were,,  in  1833,  six  day-schools,  with  197  children;  one  day 
and  Sunday  school  with  60  children  in  the  week  and  26  on 
Sunday;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  15  children. 

Corbndge  is  in  the  east  division  of  Tindale  ward.  The 
parish  has  an  area  of  13,130  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  2091,  of  which  1292  were  in  the  township  of  Cor- 
bridge*  This  large  and  populous  village  is  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  It  consists  of  a  main  street,  along  the  road  from 
Newcastle  to  Hexham,  and  several  smaller  streets.  There 
is  a  spacious  market-place,  which  formerly  contained  a  cross. 
The  parish  church  is  a  very  antient  structure,  of  largw 
dimensions  formerly  than  at  present ;  and  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  market-place  is  an  antient  tower,,  formerly 
used  as  a  prison,  and  now  as  a  lock-up  house.  Corbridge 
was  formerly  a  place  of  importance  ana  a  market-town.  It 
had  four  parish  churches,  three  of  them  now  demolished. 
There  are  traces  of  extensive  builrUnga  between  this  place 
and  the  neighbouring  Roman  station  of  Corchester.  This 
town  suffered  much  from  the  Scots,  ▲.&.  1296  and  1311.  At 
Stagshawbank,  2^  miles  north-east  of  Corbric^  one  of  the 
largest  sheep-fairs  in  the  north  of  England  is  held.  The 
living  of  Corbridge  is  a  vicarage,  unit^  with  the  chapelry 
of  Hal  ton,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  482/.,  with  a  glebe* 
house.  There  was  in  1833  a  national  school  in  the  town 
ship,  with  61  children;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  parish 
there  were  two  day-schools,  with  62  children,  and  one  Sun- 
dav-school,  with  40  children. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  iVrpo«5«.— The 
whole  county  of  Northumberland  is  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham  ;  the  district  of  Hexbamshire,  which  was  till 
lately  in  the  peculiai*  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
has  been  by  an  order  in  council  added  to  the  diocese  of 
Duiham.  The  whole  county,  with  the  detached  portions 
of  Durham,  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  is  subdivided  into  the  five  rural  deaneries  of 
Newcastle  (21  benefices),  Corbridge  (20  benefices),  Bam- 
borougb  or  Bamburgh  (17  benefices),  Alnwick  (20  benefices), 
and  Morpeth  (19  benefices):  making  the  total  number  of 
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bendfices,  in  the  year  1811  (when  the  Huiorieal  and  Descrip- 
tive View  of  Northumberland,  from  which  we  take  these 
numbers,  was  published),  97.  The  number  of  benefices  in 
Hexhamshire  is  7;  these  are  included  in  the  number 
assigned  above  to  the  deanery  of  Newcastle,  to  which  that 
district  has  been  added. 

The  Dissenters  of  Northumberland  are  chiefly  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  exists 
among  them  in  greater  completeness  than  is  usual  in  Eng- 
land. There  were,  in  1 8 1 1,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  detached  portions  of  Durham,  and  in  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-T  weed,  44  Presbyterian  congregations,  viz.  27  in 
connection  with  the  kirk  of  Scotland ;  U  in  connection  with 
the  Scotch  Seceders  (viz.  5  Burghers,  4  Antiburghers,  2  of 
the  '  Relief) ;  and  6  others  not  connected  with  any  Presby- 
terian body.  There  were  at  the  same  time  5  Independent 
and  2  Baptist  congregations,  with  a  few  scattered  Baptist 
societies  which  met  for  worship  but  had  no  stated  ministers. 
There  were  also  22  Catholic  chapels,  1 1  of  them  attached  to 
the  residences  of  the  C!atholic  gentry  or  supported  by  them. 
It  is  probable  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  number 
both  of  Catholic  and  Dissenting  places  of  worship  has  been 
materially  augmented. 

The  county  is  in  the  northern  circuit  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Newcastle,  to  which  the  judges  proceed  from  Dur- 
ham. The  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Newcastle  (Epi- 
phany), Morpeth  (Easter),  Hexham  (Midsummer),  Aln- 
wick and  Berwick  (Michaelmas).  The  county  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  is  at  Morpeth  ;  there  are  other  houses 
of  correction  at  Tynemouth,  Hexham,  and  Alnwick.  The 
number  of  persons  committed  to  these  various  places  of 
confinement  was  as  follows:— 


Morpeth 
Tvnemouth 
Hexham 
Alnwick 


Year  endiuK  Octob«r, 

1834.  1336.  1836. 

191  194  136 

107  89  161 

56  53  78 

105  9i  69 


459 


427 


444 


There  is  a  common  gaol  at  Newcastle-upon-T^ne  for  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle ;  to  which  the  committals 
wereasfoUows:— 1834,  477;  1835,  415;  1836,  539.  The 
county  gaol,  the  Hexham  house  of  correction,  and  the  New- 
castle gaol,  are  for  debtors  as  well  as  criminals ;  and  on  the 
average  nearly  half  the  committals  to  Newcastle  gaol  are 
for  debt. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  only  six  members  of  parliament 
were  returned  from  Northumberland,  viz.  two  knights  of 
the  shire,  who  were  elected  at  Alnwick,  and  two  members 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth.  By  the 
Reform  Act  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
returning  two  members.  The  northern  division  consists  of 
Glendale,  Bamborough,  and  Coauetdale  wards;  with  Nor- 
hamshire,  Islandshire,  and  Beolingtonshire,  parts  of  the 
the  county  of  Durham ;  and  Berwick  bounds ;  all  which 
are,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  annexed  to  Northumber- 
land. The  court  of  election  for  this  division  is  held  at  Aln- 
wick; and  the  polling-stations  are  Alnwick,  Berwick, 
Wooler.  Elsdon,  and  Morpeth.  The  southern  division  com- 
prehends Tindale  (or  Tynedale)  and  Castle  wants,  and  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Newcastle.  The  court  of  election  for 
this  division  is  held  at  Hexham ;  and  the  polling-stations  are 
Hexham,  Newcastle  upon -Tyne,  Haltwhistle,  Bellingham, 
and  Stamfordham.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Morpeth  was  re- 
duced to  one  member,  but  the  new  borough  of  Tynemouth 
was  created,  returning  one  member,  so  that  the  number  of 
borough  members  remained  as  before.  The  boundaries  both 
of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  were  extended ;  and  Tynemouth 
was  declared  to  include  the  townships  of  Tynemouth,  North 
Shields,  Chirton,  Preston,  and  Cullercoats.^ 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  returned  two  members  before  and 
after  the  Reform  Act;  the  townships  of  Tweedmouth  and 
Spital  were  added  by  the  Boundary  Act 

History,  Antiquities,  ^c— In  the  eariiest  period  of  the 
history  of  the  island  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Scotland  were  inhabited  by  the  Otadeni 
CQraStjvot^  Ptol.),  whose  towns  were  Curia  {KovpUz,  Ptol.) 
and  Breminium  (Bptfikviov),  the  latter  of  which  was  in 
Northumberland.  On  the  west  of  the  Otadeni,  in  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Galloway,  were  tlie  Gadent 
(radtivoi,  Ptol.),  none  of  whose  towns  are  mentioned  by  j 
Ptolemy.    The  Alaunus  CAXavvoc)  of  Ptolemy,  which  has 


been  identified  with  the  Tweed  (Horiltfy)  and  the  Coq[Qet 
(Maps  qf  the  Society  for  the  Dififsion  qf  Ustful  Know- 
ledge)  should  rather  be  identified  with  the  Alne ;  at  least  if 
the  name  may  be  taken  as  a  ^ide.  The  Alauna  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester  (Iter  IV.)  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Alau- 
nus of  Ptolemy ;  and  the  Tueda  of  Richard  (Iter  IV.)  may 
be  safely  identified  with  the  Tweed. 

There  are  several  remains  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  consisting  chieflv  of  rude  hill-forts,  cairns,  and 
Druidical  monuments.  In  Armstrong's  map  of  the  county 
the  forts  are  marked  as  being  very  numerous,  ejtpeciallj 
amid  the  hills  of  the  border  toward  Scotland.  To  what 
historical  period,  they  are  to  be  referred  is  doubtfuL  Some 
may  be  memorials  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest under  Agricola ;  others  may  be  referred  to  the  strugglea 
of  the  inhabitants  or  northern  Britons  with  the  Romans 
under  Severus  and  his  successors ;  and  others  to  the  tub- 
sequent  struggle  against  the  Northumbrian  Angles. 

Of  these  British  remains,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
on  Yevering  Bell,  near  Wooler,  where  the  nearly  level  sum- 
mit of  an  oblong  mountain,  which  rises  2000  feet  above  the 
'adjacent  plain,  is  encircled  with  the  remains  of  a  wall  built 
of  large  flat  whinstones  without  mortar,  and  enclosing  a 
considerable  area.  The  medium  breadth  of  the  ruined  wall 
is  eight  feet.  There  is  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  There 
is  an  inner  enclosure,  formed  of  stones,  with  a  ditch  inside ; 
and  this  inner  enclosure  contains  a  large  cairn  of  stones.  On 
the  sides  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  circular  buildings ; 
but  so  far  ruined  and  the  stones  so  scattered,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  their  former  use.  There  are  also 
the  traces  of  a  grove  of  oaks.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
it  was  a  Druidical  temple. 

On  a  hill  called  Humbleton  Hugli,  near  Wooler,  is  an 
antient  entrenchment,  with  a  huge  cairn.  The  slope 
of  the  hill  consists  of  terraces  rising  one  above  another; 
these  terraces  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  artificial,  and 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  their  origin  and 
use.  They  are  observed  on  the  face  of  other  hills  in  the 
neighbouring  districts  and  also  in  Scotland,  and  are  usually 
surmounted  by  hill-forts.  Possibly  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  strata  of  the  rocks  of  whic£  the 
country  is  composed.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  fott  at 
Comhill  near  the  Tweed. 

Between  the  village  of  Ilderton  in  Coquetdale  ward  and 
Hedgehope,  one  of  the  border  hills,  is  a  Druidical  monu- 
ment consisting  of  ten  large  rude  and  unec^ual  stones,  ar- 
ranged so  as  enclose  an  oval  area  of  thirty-eisht  yards  from 
east  to  west  by  thirty-three  firom  north  to  south.  The  stones 
are  mostly  thrown  down  and  partly  buried  in  the  earth. 
It  is  probable  they  were  originally  more  numerous. 

Of  other  forts  or  camps  may  be  mentioned  those  at  8pin- 
dleston  near  Bamborough ;  that  near  Alnham,  by  the  head  of 
the  Aln ;  those  on  Bewick  HUl  and  at  Harup  Bom  between 
Alnwick  and  Wooler;  that  at  Old  Rothbury  near  the  mo- 
dern town  of  the  same  name ;  those  near  Craghead  in  Roth- 
bury Forest,  Motehill,  Elsdon  (where  Roman  inscriptions 
have  been  dug  up),  between  Bellingham  and  Rothbuiy; 
and  a  camp  near  Belford,  nearly  square,  which  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  the  Danes. 

The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  attacked  this  part  of 
the  country  until  the  time  of  Agricola,  who  was  sent  over  to 
Britain,  about  a.d.  78,  as  governor.  [Agricola.]  His  prede- 
cessors had  subdued  or  nearly  subdued  the  Brigantea,  whose 
territory  probably  extended  to  the  Tyne.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  second  year  of  his  command  (Tacit.,  Agrie, 
Vita,  c.  XX.)  that  he  formed  that  line  of  forte  which  ex- 
tended from  the  German  Ooean  to  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
nearly  coincided  with  the  line  of  the  great  wall  subseouently 
erected.  Of  the  subiugation  of  the  Otadeni  and  Gadeni 
by  him  we  have  no  distinct  account,  lliey  were  perhaps 
brought  into  subjection  during  the  second  year  of  his 
command,  or  were  among  the  nations  whose  country  he 
ravaged  in  his  third  campaign,  when  he  advanced  into 
Scotland  as  far  as  the  Tay.  He  secured  his  conquests  by  a 
second  line  efforts  extending  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde. 

The  northern  conquests  ofthe  Romans  were  by  no  means 
permanent.  Agricola  was  recalled,  and  the  Roman  power 
languished.  The  Caledonians  continued  hostilities,  and 
several  tribes,  who  had  submitted,  revolted  (Spartian.,  Vita 
Hadriam) ;  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  found  it  expedient 
to  abandon  all  the  country  between  the  two  lines  of  forts 
built  by  Agricola,  and  to  defend  the  southern  part  ofthe 
isUmd  by  a  rampart  of  earth.    Hatton  {Hist,  qf  the  Bcman 
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fFail)  oonsiden  that  Agricola  had  carried  a  ditch  and  bank 
across  the  island,  and  that  Hadrian  repaired  this  and 
strengthened  it  by  new  defences.  Perhaps  some  posts  were 
maintained  by  this  emperor  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall.  In 
the  rei^n  of  Antoninus  Pins,  the  district  between  the  two 
lines  of  forts  formed  by  Agricola  was  reconquered  by  Lol- 
lius  Urbicus,  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  who  raised  a  ram- 

yart  of  turf  (murus  oespititius)  across  the  island  in  the 
irection  of  Uie  northern  line.  Hostilities  between  the 
Romans  and  the  yet  unsubdued  natives  were  renewed  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Pius,  but  the  historians 
of  the  period  give  us  no  particulars.  In  the  following 
reigns  Northumberland  and  the  rest  of  the  country  between 
the  two  walls  appear  to  have  regained  their  independence : 
the  tribes  who  inhabited  them  seem  to  have  united  into  one 
body,  called  by  the  Romans  Meeat®  (Mauirm),  a  name  which 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  iVom  the  British  word  'meath/ 
denoting  a  plain.  Severus  was  engaged  in  active  warfare 
against  these  natives  (a.d.  207-210) :  he  lost  50.000  men, 
but  ultimately  obliged  them  to  submit.  He  carried  a  strong 
wall  (murus)  across  the  island  nearly  in  the  Kne  of  Hadrian^ 
rampart.  Hostilities  were  soon  renewed  by  the  natives,  and 
Severus  died  at  York  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  to 
extirpate  them  (a.d.  210  or  211).  Caracalla,  his  successor, 
hastily  made  peace  with  the  natives  ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  independence  of  the  country  north  of  the  wall  was 
tacitly  admitted  if  not  recoenised,  though  some  fortified 
posts  were  probably  retained  by  the  Romans.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  county  during  the  Roman  period 
is  obscure:  it  was  probably  the  seatof  hostilities  under  Con- 
stantino and  Valentinian  (Ammianus  Marcellin.,  lib*  xxvi. 
4 ;  xxvii.  8),  under  the  latter  of  whom,  Theodosius,  a  Ro- 
man general,  recovered  this  and  the  adjacent  districts,  to 
which  the  name  Valentia  was  given.  When  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain  was  vigorously  wielded,  this  province  ap- 
pears to  have  been  subject  to  the  Romans ;  when  the  ad- 
ministration was  feeble,  the  natives  resumed  independence 
and  perhaps  active  hostility. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  Roman  dominion 
IB  the  great  line  of  defence  formed  and  augmented  by  the 
successive  labours  of  Agricola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus ;  and 
sometimes  called  *the  Piots*  Wall,*  sometimes  'the  Roman 
Wall.*  Some  account  of  these  great  works  has  been  given 
elsewhere.  [Britajcnia,  vol.  v.,  pp.  444,  445.]  We  have 
here  only  to  notice  in  connection  witn  them  the  position  and 
traces  of  the  stations  along  their  line  {per  lineam  valli) 
which  are  in  Northumberland. 

The  first  station,  Segedunum,  is  generally  fixed  at  Cou- 
sen's  house.  Wall's  End,  between  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth  : 
there  are  no  remains.  Pons  MXW^  the  second  station,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  antiquaries,  at  Newcastle ;  but  Cam- 
den was  induced  by  the  name  to  fix  it  at  Ponteland,  which 
is  north  of  the  wall,  on  the  POnt,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Bly  the,  7}  miles  north-west  of  Newcastle.  Condercum,  the 
third  station,  is  fixed  at  Benwell  Hill,  an  eminence  2  miles 
or  2}  miles  from  Newcastle ;  there  are  very  distinct  traces 
of  this  station  above  the  village  of  Benwell.  Vindobala, 
the  fourth  station,  is  fixed  at  Rutchester,  or  Rouchester : 
the  ramparts  of  this  station,  which  was  lar^e,  are  very  visi- 
ble. The  station  is  situated  just  on  the  hne  of  the  wall; 
and  that  part  of  the  station  which  lay  beyond  the  wall  to  the 
north  was  strengthened  by  several  towers.  Some  slight 
portions  of  the  masonry  remain.  A  great  number  of  coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  near  this  station. 
The  fifth  station,  Hunnum,  was  at  Halton  Cheaters :  it  was 
between  Hadrian's  rampart  and  the  wall  of  Severus.  Coins, 
inscriptions,  urns,  andotWanti(^uities  have  been  discovered 
here.  Cilurnum,  the  next  station,  was  at  Walwick  Chea- 
ters, close  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  North  Tyne. 
Its  area  is  rather  above  the  usual  extent  of  the  stations,  be- 
ing about  eight  acres.  The  ground  within  the  vallum  is 
crowded  with  the  ruins  of  stone  buildings,  which  formed 
apparently  two  streets  from  east  to  west,  and  a  third  cross 
street  from  north  to  south.  This  station  is  just  on  the  line 
of  the  wall  of  Severus,  having  Hadrian's  rampart  on  the 
south  side  of  it  Prooolitia,  the  seventh  station,  was  on  an 
open  elevated  spot  at  Carraw-burgh.  A  great  part  of  the 
rampart  is  very  entire,  and  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  forms 
the  north  side,  is  in  good  preservation.  About  half  a  mile 
south-west  of  this  station  is  a  square  fort  called  Brown 
Dykes  or  Broom  Dykes,  which  appears  to  be  of  Roman 
origin.  There  was  also  a  station  at  Shewing  Shields,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Procolitia,    Horsley  conjectures  that  it 


belonged  to  Hadrian's  line  of  defence,  but  became  nselesi 
when  the  waU  of  Severus  was  built.  Boroovicus,  the  eighth 
station,  is  fixed  at  House  Steads,  6  or  7  miles  north-east  of 
Haltwhistle.  This  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  grandest  sta- 
tion on  the  whole  line.  It  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a  steep 
or  precipitous  descent  toward  the  north,  and  a  gentler  decli- 
vity  toward  the  south:  it  comprehended  fifteen  acres,  and 
had  a  large  suburb  on  the  south  side:  As  many  as  twenty 
streets  may  be  counted.  A  great  number  of  altars,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here.  There 
was  a  temple  of  Doric  architecture ;  aqd  part  of  a  Doric 
capital  and  f^-agments  of  the  shafts  of  columns  have  been 
discovered :  a  Roman  altar,  the  inscription  of  which  is  per- 
fect, now  decorates  the  fireplace  or  mantel  of  a  neighbouring 
farm-house.  Bet\ifeen  the  two  last-mentioned  stations, 
Procolitia  and  Boroovicus,  the  works  of  Agricola  and  Hadrian 
and  those  of  Severus  separate,  the  former  being  carried 
along  the  lower  ground,  while  the  wall  is  carried  over  crags 
and  precipices,  and,  from  the  deep  declivity  on  the  north, 
needs  no  ditch.  There  are  one  or  two  gaps  in  the  craggy 
ridge,  over  which  the  wall  is  carried,  by  which  gaps  the  Picts, 
and  after  them  the  moss-troopers  of  the  border,  fk^uently 
broke  in.  Vindolana,  the  ninth  station,  is  generally  placed 
at  Little  Cheaters.  The  ramparts  of  this  station  are  visible, 
but  the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up :  it  lies  a  mile  if  not  two 
miles  south  of  the  wall.  The  prstorium  may  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  several  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here. 
JSsica,  the  tenth  station,  is  at  Great  Cheaters :  the  trenches 
and  ramparts  are  well  preserved,  and  the  preetorium  is  visi- 
ble :  there  are  the  ruins  of  several  buildmgs.  Several  re- 
mains of  the  south  entrance  of  the  station,  part  of  the  jambs, 
and  pieces  of  an  iron  gate  and  hinges  were  found  here ;  and 
a  variety  of  broken  altars  and  effigies  have  been  discovered. 
Magna,  or  perhaps  Magn»,  the  eleventh  station,  is  fixed  at 
Carvoran,  close  to  the  bonier  of  the  county  toward  Cumber- 
land. It  is  a  small  station,  and  lies  to  the  south  of  both  the 
rampart  of  Hadrian  and  the  wall  of  Severus.  It  is  on  low 
ground  in  a  valley  watered  by  two  little  rivers,  the  TippaU 
which  falls  into  the  Tyne,  and  the  Irthing,  which  flows  into 
the  Eden.  Many  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  The  mili- 
tary roads  which  accompanied  tho  course  of  the  wall  may 
be  traced  in  several  places.  The  modern  turnpike-road 
runs  in  some  parts  on  the  foundation  of  the  wall  of  Severus. 

Beside  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the  wall,  there  were 
some  other  places  of  note  in  this  county  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  The  Bremenium  of  Ptolemy,  noticed  in  the  first 
Iter  of  Antoninus  under  the  slightly  varied  name  of  Bra- 
menium,  has  been  fixed  by  Camden,  Horsley,  and  other  an- 
tiquaries, at  Riechester,  or  Rochester,  on  the  Reed,  which 
falls  into  the  North  Tyne.  Reynolds  {Iter  Britafmiarum) 
contends  for  Newcastle,  but  with  more  zeal  than  success. 
This  station  appears  to  have  been  of  great  strength  and 
importance,  being  defended  by  a  wall  of  ashler-work  seven 
feet  thick,  three  ramparts  of  earth,  and  moats,  and  was  pro- 
bably maintained  as  an  outpost  beyond  the  wall.  Several 
altars,  inscriptions,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found  here.  A  station,  to  which,  on  the  fietith  of  an  inscrip- 
tion found  there,  the  name  of  Habitancum  is  given,  was 
fixed  at  Risingham,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  small  fort.  A 
great  Roman  road,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Northern 
Watling  Street  was  applied,  entered  this  county  from 
Durham,  and  passing  Corstopitum,  near  Corbridge,  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ran  by  Habitancum  and 
Bremenium  into  Scotland,  while  the  other  ran  to  the 
west  of  Morpeth  and  Alnwick  into  Scotland  near  Berwick. 
At  Corstopitum,  or  Corstoplium,  now  Colchester,  or  Corches- 
ter,  near  Corbridge,  a  Roman  town  or  station,  almost  entirely 
levelled,  many  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  Some 
antiquaries  have  fixed  the  Curia  {Kovpia)  of  Ptolemy,  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Otadeni,  here,  just  before  entering 
Scotland,  the  western  branch  of  Watling  Street  passed  a 
camp  at  Chew  Green,  near  the  head  of  the  Coquet,  supposed 
to  be  *  Ad  Fines,'  a  station  in  the  fifth  Iter  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  camp,  with  numer- 
ous ramparts  and  ditches  in  excellent  preservation.  A 
Roman  road,  called  '  the  Maiden  Way,'  entered  the  county 
from  near  Aldstone  in  Cumberland,  and  ran  north  to  the 
station  Magna  on  the  wall. 

Beside  these  stations  and  places  to  which  a  name  may  be 
assigned,  there  are  other  places  in  which  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered.  Hexham  has  been  noticed  already. 
Whitley  Castle,  on  the  Maiden  Wa^,  just  on  the  border  of 
Cumberland,  is  a  Roman  camp,  fortified  with  many  trencbea  ' 
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«^d  breas(wor)(s  of  eartli.  At  Old-town  in  Allendale  are  the 
tracer  of  another  pamp  or  station,  and  many  antiquities  have 
been  discovered.  Tbere  are  camps  at  Outchester,  or  Ul- 
Chester,  near  Bqn^borough,  at  Sbteldikes  in  Rothbury 
Forest,  and  in  other  plapes.  Altars,  inscriptions,  or  other 
antiquities  haye  been  dufi;  up  or  found  at  Elsdon  in  Redes- 
dale  (the  Valley  of  the  Reed),  Simonsburn,  near  the  North 
T^ne,  just  without  the  wall,  at  Tynemouth,  and  other 
places.  Indeed,  in  the  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  discovered  in  it,  Northumberland  very  &r  sur- 
passes any  other  English  county. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century, 
Northumberland  became  the  prey  of  the  Picts  and  other 
barbarians,  who  broke  through  the  wall  and  ravaged  the 
island.  When  the  SaJCons  were  invited  to  oppose  these 
invaders,  a  body  of  them,  under  Octa  and  Ebusa,  were 
posted  with  their  ships  at  the  east  end  of  the  Roman  wall  (per- 
(laps  A.D.  454) ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  a  century  afterwards 
(A.D.  547)  that  a  serious  attempt  was  madeat  tlte  permanent 
conquest  of  this  part  of  the  country.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth  was 
divided  into  the  two  states  of  Bryneich  and  Deifyr ;  aitd  it 
is  probable  that  Northumberland  was  included  in  Bryneich, 
the  northernmost  of  these.  Perhaps  some  portions  of  the 
county  may  have  been  included  in  the  district  of  Gododin, 
of  which  the  bard  Aneurjn  was  chief,  or  in  that  of  Reged, 
which  was  governed  by  Urien,  the  patron  of  the  bard  Ta- 
liesin.  The  invaders  were  Angles,  and  their  leader,  Ida, 
though  he  experienced  a  stout  resistance  from  the  natives, 
especially  from  Urien,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  in  Bryneich.  or  Bernicia.  He  built  a  castle 
on  the  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bebban  Burgh, 
since  better  known  as  Bamborough ;  or  perhaps  he  seized 
on  a  Roman  fort,  and  added  to  it  some  further  defences  of 
his  own.  Ida  died  a.d.  560.  The  reigns  of  his  immediate 
successors  were  brief,  and  not  marked  by  any  particular 
events ;  but  the  power  of  the  invaders  gradually  extended. 
One  of  their  chieftains,  named  Ella,  separating  himself 
from  the  other  Angles  of  Bryneiph,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Deifyr,  or  Deira,  separated  from  Bryneich  by  a  vast 
forest  that  occupied  what  is  now  the  county  4)f  Durham ; 
and  other  warriors,  penetrating  to  the  southward,  estab- 
lished the  state  of  Mercia,  the  latest  founded  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms ;  first  a  dependency  of  Deifyr,  but  at 
length  an  independent  state,  and  the  powerful  competitor  of 
Wessex  for  the  supreme  dominion  of  Britain.  The  two  king- 
dom«  of  Bryneich  and  Deifyr  were  frequently  united,  and, 
Whe.i  so  united,  constituted  the  great  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria  (we  appropriate  this  form  of  the  name  to  the  kingdom, 
Northumberland  to  the  county),  of  the  history  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  sketch  here.  This  kingdom  extended  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  tronx  the  H  umber  to  the 
Forth,  thus  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  British 
kingdoms  of  Strathclyde,  or  Vale  of  Clyde,  and  Cumbria, 
which  extended  south  to  Lancashire.  The  boundary  of  the 
Northern  Angles  and  Cumbrian  and  Strathclyde  Britons  is 
not  clearly  ascertained,  and  probably  varied  much  with  the 
changing  fortunes  of  tlie  parties.  The  superiority  of  the 
invaders  was  however  gradually  but  firmly  established. 

Ethelfrith  or  iSdelfrid,  gi'andson  of  Ida,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  vigorous  attacks  on  the  Britons.  He  carried 
his  arms  into  their  territories,  gained  a  great  victory  near 
Chester,  and  massacred  the  monks  of  Banchor,  or  Bangor, 
on  the  Dee  in  Flintshire  (who  had  accompanied  the  British 
host  into  the  field),  and  demolished  their  monastery.  These 
transactions  are  variously  dated  a.d.  602  to  612  or  613. 
Ethelfrith  was  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  617)  by  Redwald  of 
East  Anglia  [Norfolk],  and  sucoeded  by  Edwin,  of  the 
race  of  Ella  of  Deifyr,  whose  history  is  given  elsewhere. 
[Edwin.]  % 

On  the  death  of  Edwin  (adw  633),  under  whom  the  two 
Northumbrian  kingdoms  were  united,  his  dominions  were 
ravaged  by  the  combined  Mercians  and  Britons.  Osric>  a 
kinsman  of  Edwin,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Deira,  or 
Deifyr,  and  Eanfrkl,  son  of  Sthelfrid,  who  sucoeiaded  to  Ber- 
nicia, or  Bryneich,  restored  paganism,  which  Edwin  had 
renounced :  they  were  both  speedily  slain  by  Cadwallon,  or 
Cadwallader,  the  Briton,  who  seized  boi^  the  Northumbrian 
kingdoms,  but  was  himself  defeated  and  slain  by  Oswald, 
another  son  of  Ethel&ith  (a.d.  634  or  635),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hexham,  perhaps  at  St.  Oswald's,  in  the  line 
of  the  RoQum  w«ll    Oswald  auoeeeded  to  both  the  ki^- 


doms  of  the  north;  and  did  tnuoh  ibr  the  promotion  of 
Christianity,  which  Edwin  had  introduced.  He  was  recog- 
nised as  Bretwalda  of  Britain,  and  bis  supremafty  was  ac- 
knowledged by  whatBede  calls  the  four  tongues  of  Britain, 
the  Anriet,  Britons,  Picta.  and  Soola.  He  fell  in  baiUe 
against  Penda  the  Meician  at  MiisorfeUh.  probably  at  or 
near  Oswestry  in  Shfopshire  (a.d,  643),  The  place  where 
he  fell  atteiU  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  for  he  was  not 
the  invader,  but  the  invaded  party.  Penda.  flushed  with 
success,  overran  Northumbria;  but  Behbanhurgh  reaisted 
his  attacks,  and  the  stena  whieh  he  took  to  burn  it  led  to 
his  repulse.  Oswy,  or  Cfswio,  brother  of  Oswvdd,  was  then 
chosen  sueoessor  to  the  Northumbrian  crown  in  Bernicia, 
and  Oswin,  son  of  that  Osrio  whom  Cadwallon  had  slain,  in 
Deira. 

Oswio  became  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  tovereigna 
who  had  yet  reigned  over  Northumbria.  He  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  the  PioU  and  Scots,  attacked  Deira,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Osric,  who  was  killed  by  treachery  (a.d.  661), 
obtained  part  of  that  country,  leaving  the  rest  to  his  ne- 
phew Ethelwald,  the  son  of  Oswald;  and,  having  defeated 
and  slain  the  warlike  Penda  (a4>.  6i^6X  posseased  himself  of 
Mercia,  part  of  which  he  granted  to  Feada,  son  of  Penda. 
The  Mercians  however  soon  revolted,  and  raised  Wulfhere, 
another  son  of  Penda.  to  the  throne.  But  Oswio  renmined 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes:  he  ei^oyed 
the  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and  was  addressed  by  Pope  Vita- 
lian  aa '  Rex  Saxonuro.'  The  archbishopric  of  York  was 
coextensive  with  the  domimona  of  Oswip,  and  comprehended 
the  territory  of  the  Picta.  He  died  (a.d.  670),  alter  a  reign 
of  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  luoeeeded  by  his  son 
Ecgfrid. 

Upon  the  aoeeasion  of  Ecg&id  the  Plots  attempted  to  regain 
their  independence,  but  were  defeated  with  great  aUnghter, 
He  wrested  Lindesey  (a  part  of  Lincolnshire)  fVom  Wuif- 
here ;  and  divided  hia  kiagdom,  thus  enlarged,  into  three 
dioceaes:  Berniciai  the  see  of  which  waa  at  Hexham, 
afterwards  at  Lindisfarne ;  Deira.  see  at  York ;  Lindeaey, 
see  at  Sidnaceaater  or  Sidnaoestre.  Subsequently  a  bishop 
of  the  Pictish  provinces  was  appointed.  Alfwin,  brother  of 
Ecgfrid,  reigned  in  some  part  of  Northumbria,  in  subor- 
dination, it  is  likely,  to  the  supremcrcy  of  Ecgfrid.  Ecgfrid 
sent  an  army  to  Ireland,  and  conquered  several  portions  of 
territory  troxa  the  Cumbrian  Britona  (a.d.  684  and  sas). 
He  fell  at  last  in  battle  against  the  Picta»  whose  country  be 
had  invaded  (ajx  685).  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brether 
Aldfrid,  or  Ealdferth.  who  reigned  nineteen  years  (a-d.  68^- 
705).  He  waa  a  religious  and  learned  prince*  After  him 
came  Osrid  his  son,  who  reigned  eleven  years  (a.iv  76^ 
716Xaiid  died  in  battle,  probably  against  the  PidSbWith 
whom  both  Aldfirid  and  Oarid  had  carried  on  hoatilitiea. 
According  to  another  account  Osrid  fell  hy  assasainatjon  by 
the  hands  of  Coenred,  or  Cenred,  who  succeeded  Itim  and 
reigned  two  years  (ad.  7 1 6-7 18X  and  of  Oi^ie.  who  succeeded 
Cenred,  and  reigned  eleven  years  (a.d.  719-799).  Ceolwnlf 
succeeded  his  brother  Cenred.  In  hia  reign  Ethelbald  of 
Mercia  invaded  and  ravaged  Northumbria,  earrying  off 
with  him  great  booty.  Ceolwulf  was  a  weak  prinoe,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  led  to  treasonable  plots,  whieh 
induced  him  to  abdicate  the  throne.  Eadbert  suooeeded 
(a.d.  737),  and,  in  a  vigorous  reign  of  twenty-one  yeara» 
subdued  all  the  neighbouring  king^  Angles»  Picts,  Britons, 
and  Scota.  In  alliance  with  the  rieta  he  took  Alc\vud,  or 
Dumbarton,  a  fortress  of  Strathclyde.  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Franks,  sought  his  friendship.  He  resigned  hia  crown 
(A.DL  758),  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  A  lon^  Uat  of 
princes,  whose  short  reigns  were  marked  by  hloodahed  and 
treason,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  annals  of  Northum- 
bria are  a  mere  chroniole  of  murders  battles,  revoita,  and 
clefK)sitions,  till  the  accession  of  Eanred  (a.d.  &0^).  The 
limited  power  or  nnambitiouis  disposition  of  this  prince  in- 
duced him  to  submit  without  resistance  to  Eghert,  who 
acquired  for  Wesaex  the  permanent  supremacy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms. 

In  the  year  844  the  Danes  attacked  Northumbria,  and 
slew  Redwulf,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  and  Alfred, 
who  waa  probably  coadjutor  of  Redwulf  in  the  government 
In  367  Northumbria  was  again  assailed  hy  a  vast  avniament 
of  these  invaders,  under  Ingwar,  or  Ivar,  llaUdane^  and 
Hubba,  sona  of  Regnar  Lodbxog,  who  are  said  to  have  come 
in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father*  who  had 
perished  in  Brilaia,  and  most  Ukely  in  NorthunaJhria.  Hie 
govoroment  of  that  kkg^dom  waa  at  thai  time  ooate^ted  hj 
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Osbert  and  Elldt  ifh6,  oft  the  A)rt>rda<!h  of  the  Danes,  made 
peace  llrith  each  other,  and  divided  the  kingdom  beti^eeh 
them.  They  both  fell  in  an  attempt  to  recover  York,  Which 
the  Daneft  had  taken.  That  part  of  Northumbria  which  was 
north  ol^theTyne  was  bestowed  by  the  invaders  upon  Egbert, 
but  he  Was  expelled  by  the  Northumbrians,  ana  succeeded 
by  Ricsig,  aftet  whom  came  another  Egbert.  In  this  period 
the  Dan^s  made  an  entire  coniiuest  of  the  country,  and 
settled  iti  it.  fialiOane  became  sovereign,  and  divided  the 
kingdom  among  his  followers. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  caUses  which  led  to  so  complete 
a  subjugation  of  the  north  of  Englitnd  by  these  invaders. 
Perhaps  the  strength  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  had 
been  consumed  in  Uie  domestic  strife  of  so  many  years,  or 
the  dissensions  which  had  prevailed  made  each  party  prefer 
the  dominion  of  strangers  to  that  of  their  rivals.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  the  ferocity  engendered  by  a  long  period  of 
anarchy  had  prepared  the  population  Jbr  readier  coalition 
with  those  to  whose  habits  their  own  had  become  assimi- 
lated. However  thia  may  have  been,  the  conquest  Was 
complete ;  and  In  the  treaty  which  Alfred  made  with  the 
invaders,  Northumbria  Was  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or 
Danish  territory.  On  the  death  of  Hfdfdane  (a.i>.  883) 
Guthred  and  Ecgbert  succeeded  respectively  to  the  ci'owns 
of  Deira  and  Bertiieia,  to  which  latter  kingdom  the  name  of 
Northumbria  began  about  this  time  to  be  restricted,  though 
we  shall  still  use  it  in  its  inorb  extended  application. 

The  territory  between  the  Tvne  and  the  Tees  was  be- 
stowed on  St.  Cuthbert  (who  had  appeared  in  tision  to 
Eadred,  then  bishop  of  Lindisferne),  and  became  thus  thti 
portion  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  and  the  fbundation  of 
their  palatinate  jurisdiction.  On  the  death  of  Guthred, 
who,  though  of  Danish  birth  atid  lineage^  appears  to  have 
embrace  Christian  it  y^  the  Northumbrians,  Danes  as  well 
da  English,  appear  to  have  suJsmitted  to  Alfred.  Eric,  or 
BohriOi  is  recorded  as  the  leader  of  those  who  remained 
pagans;  but  he  recognised  the  sUprem&cy  of  the  West 
8axon  kings. 

Against  the  successors  of  Alfred  the  Northumbrian  Danes 
oontinually  renewed  the  fttrug$;le,  but  always  with  ill  suc- 
cess. On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Elder  (a.d.  901), 
Eric  and  hid  followers  supported  his  competitor  Ethel waid ; 
but  both  fithelwald  and  Erie  fell  in  battle,  and  Northum- 
bria submitted  to  Edward.  A  neW  invasion  or  insurrection 
of  the  Northmen^  under  Regnald,  Sihtric,  and  Niel,  or  Nigel 
(the  la^t  two  being  sons  of  Ingwar,  or  Ivar),  followed ;  and 
as  far  as  we  ean  gather  from  Simon  of  Durham,  they  de- 
feated, near  Corbridge,  a  confederate  army  of  Scots  and 
native  Northumbrians,  and  seized  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Edward 
the  Elder.  Nigel  was  killed  by  his  own  brother  Sihtrio 
before  the  submission  of  the  Danes  to  Edward. 

Sihtric  married  the  sister  of  Athelstan  (about  A.D.  925), 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  supremacy  of  his 
father,  Edward  the  Elder :  he  Consented  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  governed  Bemicia  as  subordinate  to  him.  On 
Sib  trie's  death  (a  d.  926)  his  son  and  successor  Guthferth, 
or  Oodefrid,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  his  subjection  to 
Athelstan,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  expelled  (A.d.927). 
Regnald  governed  at  this  time  a  portion  of  Northumbria, 
and  one  Erie  obtained  another  considerable  portion,  perhaps 
of  the  dominions  of  the  expelled  Guthferth,  as  vassal  of 
Athelstan.  on  condition  of  embracing  Christianity  and  de- 
fending the  dominions  entrusted  to  him  against  Scots  and 
pagan  Danes. 

The  rising  power  of  Athelstan,  and  his  inveterate  hos- 
tility to  Guthferth,  whom  he  compelled  the  king  of  Scot- 
land to  dismiss,  provoked  a  general  confederacy  against 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  ad(^d  Northumbria  to  his  do- 
minions, at  least  to  hate  exercised  a  sovereignty  which  had 
not  been  previously  claimed.  Anlaf,  Aulaf,  or  Olave,  son 
of  Guthferth,  and  •  king  of  Ireland  and  the  Isles,*  arrived 
in  the  Humber  with  a  mightv  fleet,  iticreased  by  piratical 
adventurers  from  NorwaJ'  and  the  Baltic,  and  accompanied 
by  Constantine  of  Scotland.  The  Northumbrian  Danes 
rose  in  favour  of  Aulaf,  and  perhaps  those  of  East  Anglia ; 
and  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  and  Wales  joined  in  the  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  Athelstan,  who,  at 
this  crisis,  augmented  his  own  forces  by  mercenary  troops 
and  auxiliaries  from  Rollo  of  Normandie.  [Nohmandik.] 
The  contending  parties  met  at  Brunanburh,  or  Brunna- 
burgh,  probably  in  Northumbria  (ad.  937) :  the  victory  of 
AthelfitaQ  was  deeislve,  and  waa  eominemorated  in  the 


Sagas  of  the  noHh  and  the  songs  and  chronicles  of  Eng- 
land. Aulaf  fled)  and  Northumbria  was  incet|9orated  m 
the  dominions  of  Athelstan. 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan  lind  the  accession  of  his  brother 
Edmund  I.  (A.i).941),  Aulaf  possessed  himself  of  Northum- 
bria and  a  part  of  Mercia.  He  defeated  Edmund  at  Tam- 
worthand  Leicester,  and  Obtained  the  cession  of  all  England 
north  of  Watling  Street  (aj).  943).  This  was  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  Danelagh,  as  arranged  by  Alfred.  The  sove- 
reignty of  Aulaf  seems  moreover  to  haVe  been  independent 
of  the  West  Saxon  crown ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  which- 
ever of  the  two  princes  survived,  the  other  should  succeed 
to  the  whole.  Aulaf  died  soon  after;  and  Edmund  seized 
Northumbria,  driving  out  Aulaf  II.,  son  of  Sihtric  and 
uncle  to  the  late  Aula^  and  Regnald,  son  of  Guthferth  and 
brother  of  Aulaf  I.  He  also  conquered  the  Cumbrian 
BritonSi  and  gaVe  their  territories  to  the  king  of  Scotland 
on  condition  of  securing  the  north  against  invaders. 

On  the  accession  of  Edred,  brother  of  Edmund  (a.d.  947), 
the  Northumbrians  renewed  their  hotaage  to  the  West 
Saxon,  or,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  the  English  crown ;  but 
within  a  year  or  two  violated  their  engagements,  and  made 
a  final  effort  for  independence.  Eric,  whom  Athelstan  had 
set  over  part  of  Nortnumbria,  but  who  had  forsaken  his  go* 
vemment  and  turned  pirate,  was  chosen  king  by  them :  he 
was  however  unable  to  retain  his  kingdom.  Edred  ravaged 
Northumbria  (a.d.  949,  960),  and  the  Northumbrians 
abandoned  Eric,  who  was  slain  by  treachery.  The  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  was  now  e:ttinguished,  and  the  regions 
which  composed  it  Were  divided  into  earldoms  or  counties, 
of  which  Bernicia,  or  NorthUmbria  north  of  the  Tyne,  was 
one,  Deira  (Yorkshire)  another,  and  Lothian  (south  of 
Scotland)  a  third.  It  is  probable  that  Bernicia  Was  nearly 
conterminous  with  the  present  countv ;  to  this  therefore, 
under  the  name  of  Northumberland,  the  rest  of  our  notice 
will  be  coi^flned.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  Lothian 
was  ceded  (about  A.d.  971)  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in 
feudal  subjection  to  the  English  crown. 

In  the  Wars  of  Ethtflred  II.  With  the  Danes,  Bebbanburgh 
wOs  stormed  (a.d.  993);  and  some  yedrs  after  (ad.  1013) 
the  north  of  England  passed  with  httle  resistance  into  the 
power  of  Sweyn,  by  whotn  it  was  held  till  his  death. 
Canute,  son  of  Sweyrt,  soon  repossessed  himself  of  it,  and 
held  it  until,  on  the  death  of  Edmund  II.,  all  England 
became  subject  to  him.  During  this  period  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  was  held  by  Oswulf  and  his  descendants, 
EadMlf,  Btheldred,  or  Aldred,  Waltheof  I.,  and  UchtVed,  the 
last  of  whom  deserted  from  Ethelred  to  Canute,  by  whose 
order  he  Was  slain  (ad.  1016).  His  death  was  avenged  by 
his  son  Aldred  II.,  who  slew  Thorbrand,  Canute's  instrument 
in  the  murder ;  but  was  himself  slain  by  Charley  son  of 
Thorbrand.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  his 
brother  Eadulf,  who  defeated  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde, 
but  was  killed  by  SiWard,  Who  became  earl  of  Northum- 
berland in  his  room. 

These  transactions  show  the  anarchical  state  of  North- 
umberland, the  result  of  that  practical  independence 
Which  its  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment secured  to  it.  Si  ward  held  the  earldom  at  York  as 
well  as  of  Northumberland  (A.d.  1042-1055),  and  ruled  with 
vigour  and  success.  He  formed  one  of  the  band  of  nobles 
wSti  counterbalanced,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  power  of  Earl  Goodwin,  or  Godt^in,  and  his 
family ;  and  the  share  he  took  ih  the  restoration  of  Mal- 
colm IIL  Canmore  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  has  been  made 
generally  known  in  the  'Macbeth'  of  Shakspqre.  On 
the  death  of  Si  ward,  his  earldoms  were  granted  to  Tostig, 
brother  of  Harold,  afterwards  king;  but  his  northern  sub- 
jects rejected  him  and  chose  Morcar,  or  Morkar,  son  of 
Algar,  earl  of  Chester,  in  his  room  (a.d.  1065).  Morcar 
granted  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  Osulf,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  fortaer  earls,  but  in  subordination  to 
himself. 

On  the  Conquest  (A.ii.  1066),  William  imprisoned  Morkar 
and  deposed  Osulf  from  his  earldotn,  which  he  conferred 
on  CJopsi,  an  adherent  of  Tostig.  Osulf  on  this  assassinated 
Copsi,  but  was  himself  killed  by  a  robber  soon  afler.  The 
earldom  was  subsequently  possessed  by  Robert  Comyn,  a 
Norman  or  other  foreign  companion  of  William,  who  Was 
killed  in  a  rising  of  the  people  at  Durham:  by  Cospatric, 
a  Saxon,  whom  William  afterwards  expelled  fhim  the  earl- 
dom ;  by  Waltheof,  sOn  of  Siward,  another  Saxon,  executed 
as  a  traitor  at  Winchester;  by  Walcher,  bishop  of  Durhan^ 
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a  Norman,  murdered  in  a  tumult  at  Gateshead ;  by  Alberic, 
a  Norman ;  and  by  Robert  de  Moubray,  a  Norman.  In  the 
stout  resistance  offered  bv  the  men  of  the  north  of  England 
to  the  Norman  power,  and  in  the  fearful  vengeance  by  which 
that  resistance  was  punished,  few  events  can  be  connected 
with  the  coun^ty  of  Northumberland,  except  the  removal 
of  the  body  of  StCuthbert  from  Durham  to  Lindisfame,  or 
Holy  Island.  It  is  probable  that  the  county  was  then  thinly 
peopled  and  little  cultivated.  Its  great  sources  of  wealth, 
Its  mineral  treasures,  required  a  more  peaceful  time  and  a 
more  advanced  civilization  to  develop  them.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  dissension  and  anarchy  which  had  for 
two  or  three  centuries  pervaded  the  north,  and  the  infusion 
of  the  manners  of  the  barbarous  Northmen,  had  thrown 
back  the  population  in  the  scale  of  social  improvement,  or 
at  least  retarded  their  advance.  When  William  (a.d.  1068 
or  1069)  had  wasted  and  depopulated  the  more  densely  in- 
habited tract  between  York  and  Durham,  he  seems  to 
have  disregarded  the  country  beyond  the  Tyne.  We  do 
not  find  that  he  penetrated  into  it,  except  in  his  way  to 
invade  Scotland  (a.d.  1072),  and  in  his  return.  The  county, 
as  well  as  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Westmoreland,  is 
omitted  in  '  Domesday  Book.'  About  this  tiipe  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  who  are  said  to  have 
carried  off*  samany  of  the  inhabitants,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  house  in  Scotland  without  one  or  more  English  slaves. 

As  the  Scottish  princes  augmented  their  territories  and 
consolidated  their  power,  and  as  the  Anglo-Norman  princes 
on  the  other  hand  grew  in  wealth  and  resources,  Northum- 
berland became  subject  to  the  evils  and  received  the  con- 
stitution of  a  border  county.  The  earldom  became  merely 
titular,  and  the  government  of  the  county  was  given  to 
the  high-sheriff',  who  was  entrusted  with  unusual  powers. 
The  county  was  subdivided  into  baronies,  which  were  ar- 
ranged in  six  wards  and  subdivided  into  constableries. 
Excursions  for  plunder  became  the  occupation  of  the 
borderers  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  and  they  alternately 
inflicted  and  endured  the  miseries  of  petty  but  uninter- 
rupted warfkre.  Agriculture  in  so  insecure  a  state  was  neg- 
lected, and  the  cattle  became  the  chief  property  of  the 
landowner.  Castles  and  towers  were  erectea  in  almost 
every  part,  and  every  habitation  was  constructed  with  a 
•  a  view  to  defence  as  well  as  residence.  Resistance  to  the 
plunderers  led  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  bloodshed  laid  the 
foundations  of  deadly  feuds.  The  borderers  acted  for  the 
most  part  as  light  cavalry,  called  '  prickers ;'  they  rode 
small  but  nimble  and  well-trained  horses.  Those  who  acted 
as  infantry  were  of  excellent  skill  and  courage.  They  had 
their  places  of  rendezvous,  to  which  they  repaired  at  the 
signal  of  their  beaoon  fires.  The  English  borderers  excelled 
in  the  use  of  their  national  weapon,  the  long  bow ;  and  their 
onset,  when  they  closed,  was  signalised  by  the  war-cry  or 
*  slogan,'  The  fierce  and  unsettled  habits  caused  by  such 
a  condition  continued  till  modern  times.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  border,  toward  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  were 
first  brought  into  a  more  peaceful  way  of  life ;  but  amid  the 
wastes  and  &stnesses  of  the  western  side  of  the  county  the 
borderers  have  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  become 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Northumberland  was 
twice  invaded  by  Malcolm  III.  Canmore,  king  of  Scotland. 
His  first  invasion  (a.d.  1091)  was  retaliated  by  William,  and 
Malcolm  was  compelled  to  submit.  In  his  second  inva- 
sion (aj>.  1093X  after  committing  great  ravages,  he  was 
surprised  and  slain,  with  his  eldest  son  Edward,  while  be- 
sieging the  castle  of  Alnwick,  by  Robert  de  Moubray,  earl 
of  Northumberland.  This  Robert  soon  after  conspired, 
with  other  nobles,  against  William ;  but  that  king  crushed 
the,  conspiracy  by  his  alertness,  besieged  successively 
Tynemouth  and  Bamborough  castles,  and  took  Moubray 
prisoner. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Stephen  to  the  throne  of  England, 
Da\id,  king  of  Scotland,  having  determined  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  empress  Maud,  invaded  the  north  of  England 
and  took  Wark  and  Norham  castles^  and  the  towns  of  Aln- 
wick and  Newcastle.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  take  Bam- 
borough; and  upon  the  advance  of  Stephen  peace  was  made 
(a.d.  1135  or  1136).  A  short  time  afterwards  David,  taking 
advantage  of  Stephen's  absence  in  Normandie,  again  broke 
into  Northumberland,  to  support  the  claim  of  his  son  Henry 
to  the  earldom  of  that  county ;  but  agreed  to  a  truce  until 
Stephen  should  return  and  give  his  decision  of  the  claim. 
On  the  refusal  of  Stephen  to  admit  this,  war  recommenced 


(a.d.  1 138).  Wark  Castle  was  besieged,  but  in  vain,  and  the 
western  side  of  the  county  ravaged,  as  far  as  the  Tyne.  On 
the  approach  of  Stephen,  the  Scots  retreated,  but  when  the 
English  king  retired,  they  again  advanced,  and  ravaged  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county.  Norham  Castle  was  taken  and 
demolished,  and  Wark  a  second  time  besieged,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  formerly ;  it  was  however  blockaded. 
Upon  David*s  return  to  Scotland,  after  his  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  at  Northallerton,  he  resumed  the 
siege  of  Wark,  and  at  length  obliged  the  garrison  by  famine 
to  capitulate  (ajx  1 138).  Peace  was  soon  after  concluded, 
and  Henry's  claim  to  the  earldom  admitted  (a.d.  1139). 
This  earldom  was  taken  from  the  Scottish  royal  hmily  by 
Henry  II.,  and  that  of  Northampton  bestowed  as  a  com- 
pensation. 

In  the  civil  strife  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 
William  Uie  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  supported  the  rebel- 
lious princes ;  and  entermg  Northumberland,  besieged  Wark 
(^tle,  which  bad  been  restored  (a.d.  1173).  The  siege 
failed,  and  the  English  in  return  crossed  the  Tweed  and 
burned  Berwick ;  but  hostilities  were  suspended  by  a  truce. 
On  the  expiring  of  the  truce,  the  county  was  again  invaded 
by  the  Scots.  Harbottle  and  Warkworth  castles  were  taken, 
and  Prudhoe  and  Alnwick  castles  besieged.  While  before 
the  latter,  the  Scottish  king  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner 
(ad.  1174).    This  event  led  to  a  peace. 

In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  reign  of  John,  Northumber- 
land again  was  the  scene  of  hostUity  (a.d.  1215).  The  in- 
surgent barons  were  supported  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  who 
hoped  to  possess  himself  of  the  county.  Norham  Castle 
was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Scots.  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and 
Wark  were  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  failing  into  the  hands 
of  John ;  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick  were  taken 
and  afterwards  burned  by  his  mercenari^  who  advanced 
into  Scotland  and  captured  several  towns.  The  king  of 
Scotland  received  from  the  dauphin  Louis  (whose  claim  to 
the  English  crown  he  admitted)  the  cession  of  Northumber- 
land and  some  other  of  the  northern  counties ;  but  be  did 
not  succeed  in  gaining  possession  of  them;  and  at  the 
peace  concluded  about  the  commencement  of  the  rei^  o{ 
Henry  UI.  they  remained  still  attached  to  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Scottish  king  Alexander 
II.  invaded  Northumberland  and  advanced  to  Ponteland. 
while  Henry  with  the  English  army  was  at  Newcastle  (ajx 
1244).     Peace  was  however  made  without  a  battle. 

When  war  broke  out  between  Edward  I.  and  John 
Baliol,  king  of  Scotland  (a.d.  1 296),  the  king  of  England 
assembled  his  army  at  Newcastle,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Wark,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Scots.  He  crossed 
the  Tweed,  took  Berwick  by  storm,  and  after  making  a 
general  carnage  of  the  male  inhabitants  and  defenders 
(except  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  which  surrendered  upon 
terms)  and  sending  the  women  into  Scotland,  repeopled  the 
town  with  English  settlers.  In  retaliation  the  Scots  invaded 
Northumberland,  besieged  Harbottle  Castle,  but  in  vain ; 
ravaged  the  districts  of  Redesdale  and  Tindale;  destroyed 
C!orbridge;  burned  the  town,  monastery,  and  church  of 
Hexham,  and  committed  other  devastations  (aj>.  1296).  A 
year  after  they  again  entered  the  county  under  Wallace, 
after  defeating  the  English  at  Stirling  and  recapturing  Ber- 
wick, and  having  established  their  bead-quarters  in  Koth- 
bury  Forest,  devastated  the  country  all  round ;  and,  after 
a  vain  attempt  upon  Newcastle  and  d^lisle,  returned  to 
their  own  country  (a.d.  1297).  Early  the  following  year 
the  English  army  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and,  marching 
into  Scotland,  entered  Berwick,  which  the  Soots  had  de- 
serted. 

Edward  II.  was  at  Newcastle  (a.d.  1310)  in  an  expedition 
against  the  ScoU;  and  spent  the  winter  of  13 10- II  at  Ber- 
wick, which  might  at  this  time  be  considered  as  an  English 
town.  Next  year,  while  Edward  invaded  Scotland,  Robert 
Bruce  ravaged  Tindale  and  Redesdale  in  Northumberland. 
In  1312  the  king  and  his  favourite  Gaveston  were  surprised 
by  the  insumnt  barons  at  Newcastle,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  Tynemouth,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Scarborough. 
In  the  same  year  the  Scots  a^in  invaded  the  county,  burned 
Corbridge  and  Hexham,  and  made  a  vain  atti^mpt  on  Ber- 
wick. The  English  army  was  assembled  at  Wark  (a.d. 
1314),  and  marched  to  Berwick  previous  to  the  great  battle 
of  Bannockburn.  After  that  disastrous  defeat,  Northum- 
berland was  ravaged  almost  without  resistance,  and  the  vic- 
torious Scots  penetrated  into  Yorkshire.  A  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tindale  and  Redesdale  were  obliged  to  sweac 
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allegiance  to  ibe  king  of  Scotland ;  and  the  ravageg  of  war 
reduced  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  England  to  such 
distress,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  the  flesn  of  dogs  and 
horses,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  forty  shillings, 
an  enormous  price  at  that  time.  The  disorganised  state  of 
sbciety  led  also  to  the  fbrmation  of  numerous  bands  of  ma- 
raudera.  In  1318,  Berwick,  and  the  castles  of  Wark,  Har- 
bottle,  and  Mitford  were  taken  by  the  Soots,  who  seized  the 
whole  county,  except  Newcastle  and  a  few  strongholds,  and 
penetrated  fkrther  into  England.  Next  year  (a.d.  1 31 9)  the 
English,  under  the  command  of  the  king,  made  a  strenuous 
but  vain  attempt  to  recover  Berwick.  In  13i20  the  Scots 
penetrated  as  far  as  Corbridge,  and  in  1322  they  twioe 
renewed  their  devastations.  Hostilities  were  afterwards 
suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  till  the  deposition  of 
Edward  II.  (a.d.  1327). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
Scots  renewed  their  ravages  in  this  county,  and  the  king, 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  pursued  them  with  a  vast  army,  was 
unable  to  overtake  them.  In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
the  Scots  took  Norham  Castle  and  attempted  Alnwick,  but 
failed.  Peace  soon  followed,  by  which  the  town  of  Berwick 
was  restored  to  Scotland. 

In  1 333  war  broke  out  again.  Edward  besieged  Berwick 
and  ravaged  Scotland ;  the  Scots  in  return  ravaged  North- 
umberland and  blockaded  Bamborough,  where  Edward's 
queen  was.  The  extremity  to  which  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
wick was  reduced  obliged  the  Scots  to  march  to  its  relief; 
they  were  defeated  at  Hallidown  Hill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  town  capitulated.  In  1340  and  1342  the 
Scots  wasted  Northumbenand ;  in  the  latter  year  they  were 
repulsed  in  attacks  upon  Newcastle  and  the  castle  of  Wark. 
In  1346  they  wasted  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  In 
1355  they  surprised  the  town  of  Berwick,  but  failed  m  their 
attempts  to  take  the  castle,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
(1356)  the  town  was  retaken. 

In  the  year  1372  the  quarrels  of  the  borderers  brought 
on  a  severe  battle  at  Carham,  in  which  the  Scots  defeated  a 
superior  number  of  English.  In  1378  the  castle  of  Berwick 
was  surprised  by  a  few  borderers  and  held  by  them  against  a 
powerful  force  for  nine  days,  when  it  was  taken.  In  1384 
the  same  castle  was  betrayed  to  the  Soots,  but  was  recovered 
by  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  father  of  Hotspur. 
In  1 385,  while  an  English  army  ravaged  Scotland,  the  Scots 
broke  into  Northumberland,  ravaged  it  as  far  as  Newcastle, 
and  took  and  demolished  Wark,  Ford,  and  ComhiU  castles. 
In  1387  the  Scots  again  entered  the  county  and  ravaged  it; 
on  their  return  they  defeated  and  took  prisoners  Hotspur 
and  his  brother  Ralph,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous 
army,  had  attacked  them  at  Otterbum.  Earl  Douglas,  the 
Scottish  commander,  fell  in  this  battle,  which,  it  has  been 
supposed,  has  furnished  the  subject  of  the  old  ballad  of 
*  Chevy  Chase.'  It  is  fairly  and  graphically  described, 
chiefly  after  Froissart,  in  Tytler's  Hutory  of  Scotland,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  53. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  marked  by 
hostilities  on  the  border.  In  a.d.  1400  the  Scots  took  and 
demolished  Wark  Castle,  but  were  defeated  at  Fulhopelaw 
in  Coquetdale;  another  inroad  in  1402  waschastiaea  with 
a  similar  defeat,  and  led  to  the  more  important  battle  of 
Homeldon,  or  Humbleton,  near  Wooler,  where  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  his  son  Hotspur,  and  the  Scotch  earl  of 
March,  defeated  about  10,000  Scots  under  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  The  revolt  of  the  Peroies 
and  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (a.d.  1403)  arose  from  the 
king's  demanding  that  they  should  deliver  up  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Homeldon.  The  town  of  Berwick,  which  was  held 
by  an  adherent  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  in  his  second 
revolt  (A.D.  1405),  was  surrendered  to  the  king's  forces,  as 
were  the  oasdes  in  the  county  held  by  the  earl  or  his  sup- 
porters. In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (aj>.  1419),  Wark  Castle 
was  taken  by  the  Scots,  and  almost  immediately  retaken. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (a.d.  1 436)  a  severe  battle  wai 
fought  at  Peppodean,  just  within  the  border  of  the  county, 
not  far  from  Comhill,  between  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
(the  son  of  Hotspur),  or  perhaps  Sir  Robert  Ogle,  and  Doug- 
las, earl  of  Angus,  each  with  about  4000  men.  The  Eng- 
lish were  defeated.  This  battle  has  furnished,  according  to 
some,  the  origin  of  the  ballad  of '  Chevy  Chase,'  rather  than 
that  of  Otterbura ;  but  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland is  not  noticed  by  some  of  our  authorities.  In 
1448  war  between  the  two  oountnes  was  resumed,  and  the 
Scots  burned  Alnwick. 
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In  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses,  most  of  the  barons  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Northumberland  embraced  the  Lancastrian 
party.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  (the  son  of  Hotspur) 
was  slain  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  a.d.  1455,  and 
his -son  Thomas  Percy,  lord  Egremont,  at  that  of  Nonh- 
ampton,  a.d.  1460,  both  fighting  on  that  side.  The  n«xt 
eart  son  of  the  preceding,  fell,  together  with  his  brother  Sir 
Richard  Percy,  in  the  great  battle  of  Towton  (1461).  In 
the  year  1462,  Peter  de  Brez6,  a  French  captain  of  note, 
engaj^  by  the  Lancsstrian  party,  landed  with  a  small 
ibrce  in  Northumberland,  and  was  besieged  by  the  Yorkists 
in  Alnwick,  but  escaped,  by  the  aid  of  the  Scots,  intu  Scot- 
land. Next  year,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henrv  VI., 
landed  near  Bamborough,  and  took  Alnwick,  but  withdrew 
on  the  approach  of  Edward  IV.  into  Scotland.  Some  of  her 
troops,  being  driven  ashore  on  Holy  Island,  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  and  Dunstanborough 
castles  were  taken  by  the  Yorkists.  In  1464  the  queen  re- 
entered Northumberland  with  a  numerous  army.  Bambo- 
rough castle  was  surprised,  and  manv  of  her  partisans  took 
arms  in  her  favour.  But  a  party  of  ner  forces  was  defeated 
at  Hedgley  Moor,  eight  or  ten  miles  north-west  of  Alnwick ; 
and  the  main  body  was  utterly  routed  near  Hexham  by  the 
Lord  Montacute,  Yorkist  wi^en  of  the  Eastern  March 
(A.D.  1464).  In  the  battle  of  Hedgley  Moor,  Sir  Ralph 
Percy,  brother  of  the  last  earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
slain;  the  'Percy  Cross*  marks  the  spot  where  be  felL 
Lord  Montacute  received,  as  the  reward  of  his  victory,  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  for/bited  inherit- 
ance of  the  Percies.  The  Yorkists  took  Bamborough  and 
wasted  the  Scottish  border.  Berwick  had  been  delivered 
up  by  the  Lancastrians  to  Scotland  during  these  troubles, 
but  was  restored  to  England  by  treaty  (a.d.  1482). 

In  the  attempts  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  dethrone  Henry 
VII.,  Northumberland  was  invaded  by  that  pretender,  in 
company  with  an  army  of  Scots  and  foreigners  under  James 
IV.  of  Scotland.  The  country  was  cruelly  devastated,  but 
on  the  approach  of  an  English  army  the  invaders  retired 
(A.D.  1496).  Next  year  James  renewed  his  invasion,  but 
he  met  with  little  success  either  in  his  attempts  to  plunder 
or  to  master  the  strongholds  of  the  border.  He  besieged 
Norham  with  vigour,  but  &iled  to  take  it,  and  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  to  his  own  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  bodv  of  3000,  or,  acccrd* 
ing  to  some,  of  8000  Scots,  under  Lord  Hume,  were  cut 
ofi^  on  their  return  from  a  marauding  incursion  into  the 
county,  at  Millfield,  near  Ford  Castle  (a.d.  1513).  The  king 
of  Scotland,  James  IV.,  eager  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  his 
subjects,  entered  Northumberland  the  same  year  with  a 
numerous  army,  forced  the  garrison  of  Norham  to  surrender 
upon  terms,  and  took  and  partly  demolished  Wark,  Etal, 
and  Ford  castles.  While  he  dallied  with  Lady  Heron  at 
Ford  elastic,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  commander, 
was  advancing  with  his  son  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  lord 
admiral  of  England,  Lord  Dacres,  and  other  men  of  note 
and  power  in  Uie  north  of  England,  and  an  army  of  about 
30,000  men :  the  armies  met  at  Flodden,  near  the  spot 
where  Hume,  whose  defeat  the  king  desired  to  avenge,  had 
been  overthrown.  The  Scots  were  probably  more  numerous 
by  nearly  10,000  men  (Tytler's  Hut  qf  Scotland:  Notes 
and  Illuttrationi\  but  the  mismanagement  of  the  king 
ensured  their  defeat:  James  fell  on  the  field,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  brilliant  train  of  nobles  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  and  probably  about  15,000  men.  In  1^23  the 
county  was  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, who,  with  his  fVench  auxiliaries,  besieged  Wark 
Castle,  while  the  Scots,  who  refused  to  support  the  invasion, 
remained  on  their  own  side  of  the  river.  Part  of  the  castle 
was  taken,  but  the  other  part  held  out,  and  ultimately  the 
assailants  were  driven  off.  In  1524  a  small  force  of  Scots 
renewed  the  invasion,  but  were  defeated  at  Branxton ;  and 
some  incursions  were  made  in  various  years  from  a.d.  1 532- 
1558.  But  the  advancement  of  the  power  of  England,  and 
the  establishment  of  better  arrangements  along  the  border, 
combined,  with  the  internal  dissensions  of  Scotland,  to  di 
minish  the  frequency  of  the  Scottish  inroads,  and  to  prevent 
any  serious  invasion  of  the  realm.  In  the  repeated  and  de- 
structive ravages  of  the  English  in  the  soutn  of  Scotland, 
Berwick  was  the  point  finom  which  the  armies  usually  took 
thsir  departure. 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  northern  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  against  (^ueen  Elizabeth  (a.d.  1569), 
Alnwick  and  Warkworth  castles,  which  were  held  by  the 
DigitizfcV0L.XVI.-2:^lt: 
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eari  of  NortbumbeikBd't  ratainen»  were  taken  by  the 
queen's  officers.  The  msurgent  nobles  passed  through 
Hexham  in  their  retreat  ftom  Durham  into  Cumberland. 
The  assasshiation  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  resent  of  Scotland, 
wnose  TtgorouB  administration  had  curbed  the  borderers, 
was  followed  by  an  incursion  of  the  Scots  into  England 
iA.D.  1969),  and  one  or  two  other  incursions  took  place  be- 
fore the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
on  the  head  of  James  I.  Soon  after  that  event,  the  offioe 
of  lord  warden  of  the  marohes  foil  into  disuse,  the  ganrison 
of  Berwick  was  reduced,  and  the  firontier  lost  its  military 
character.  It  was  long  indeed  before  border  feuds  entirely 
died  away ;  but  they  ceased  to  bear  the  character  of  national 
hostilities ;  and  however  national  fooling  might  enter  into 
them,  they  were  treated  as  private  quarrels  or  marauding 
expeditions. 

Of  these  many  centuries  of  strife  and  consequent  misery 
this  county  contains  many  memorials.  The  ruins  oi  Nor^ 
nam  and  Wark  castles  still  overlook  the  Tweed,  and  thooe 
of  Heton,  Dudhowe,  and  Ford  rise  on  the  banks  of  the 
Till  or  its  tributary  streams.  Norham  is  the  most  striking 
rum !  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
shell;  the  apartments  in  the  basement  are  vaulted;  the 
keep  is  a  square  tower  of  four  stories  above  the  vaults, 
built  of  red  freestone  very  liable  to  decay.  The  outworks 
have  been  demolished,  and  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stands  has  been  waslied  away  by  the  river.  Two 
towers  of  Fotd  Castle  remain  incorporated  in  a  more  mo- 
dem building.  Of  the  others  there  are  only  the  earthworks 
and  foundations,  or  perhaps  the  vaults  cf  the  basement. 
Norham,  Heton,  and  Dudhowe  are  in  Islandshire»  whieh 
belongs  to  Durham. 

Bamborough  and  Dunstanborough  oastles  are  on  the 
coast  [Bambokouoh.]  Dunstanborough  Castle  is  pro* 
tected  by  steep  diffo  on  the  north  and  east  sides;  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  it  was  defended  b^  a  wall  and  towers, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  vet  standmg.  The  keep  and 
other  buQdings  of  the  interior,  except  the  lemains  of  a 
chapel,  have  disappeared.  The  entranee  gateway  on  the 
south  side  is  yet  standing. 

In  the  interior  of  the  county  are  Alnwick  [Alnwick]  and 
Warkworth  castles,  which  last  has  been  described  already. 
Of  Callaley  Castle,  near  Whittingham,  the  weetem  tower 
is  of  great  antiquity:  the  rest  of  the  building  is  OKMre  mo- 
dem. Bothall  Castle  on  ^e  Wensbeck,  Mitfoid,  Bebay, 
and  Hamham  castles,  are  all  near  Morpeth.  Hie  pietn- 
resaue  ruins  of  Bothall,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  gateway, 
witn  its  flanking  towers,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  court  in 
which  the  keep  stood,  are  on  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  Langley 
Castle  near  Hexham,  and  there  are  ruins  of  Blenkinsop, 
Bellester,  Thirlwall,  and  Featherstone  castles,  near  Halt* 
whistle :  of  Staward  Castle  on  the  banks  of  the  AUen ; 
and  of  Prudhoe  Castle,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Umfranvillm, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  I^ne,  between  Newcastle  and 
Hexham.  This  last  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  the  county ; 
it  stands  on  a  precipitous  bank  of  the  river  S9  feet  high. 
The  gateway,  a  lof\^  embattled  square  tower,  the  outer 
waU,  and  the  keep  are  yet  standing;  and  there  are  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel  and  other  buildings. 

The  hostility  to  which  Uie  county  was  exposed  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  smaller  proprietors  to  have  their  dwell- 
ings strongly  buiH;  their  habitations  were  towers,  with  the 
basement  vaulted  to  contain  the  cattle  of  the  neighbonrhood 
when  driven  in  for  shelter.  Whitton  Tower  near  Rothbury, 
now  converted  into  a  rectory-house,  may  be  taken  as  a -spe- 
cimen of  these  fortified  dwellings.  The  walls  are  eleven 
feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  nine  foet  in  the  kitchen,  and 
six  feet  in  the  chambers  over  it.  In  the  basement  vaults  is 
a  deep  weQ.  There  are  the  remains  of  other  similar  towers 
in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

The  chief^  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  county  are  no- 
ticed elsewhere.  [Dcrhaic,  Ckmnty;  Tyheiiouth.]  Of 
Hulne  Abbey,  for  Carmelite  friars,  dose  to  Alnwick, 
there  are  some  remains.  A  tower,  buflt  by  a  former  eari  of 
Northumberiand  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  monks,  has 
been  repaired,  enlatgeo,  and  fitted  up  by  a  late  duke  of 
Northumberiand.  Brinkbum  Priory  near  Rothbury,  for 
ngular  canons  of  St.  Augustin,  has  been  in  great  part  de- 
molished. The  tower  of  the  church,  part  of  ttie  sicU  walls, 
and  severiil  pillars  and  arches  remain.  They  contain  vari- 
ous examples  of  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  early 
English  styles.    There  are  ruined  churches  or  chapels  at 


Old  Bewick,  between  Alnwick  and  Wooler ;  Memmer-kirk, 
in  Coquetdale  ward,  near  the  border  of  Scotland;  Bothall 
near  Morpeth ;  and  Jesmond  near  Newcastle.  The  ruins  of 
the  last  are  incorporated  in  a  farm-house  and  offices. 

In  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.'s  reign  this  county  suffered 
eonsidera^y.  In  the  first  campaign  of  Charles  against  the 
Scots  (aj>.  1439),  an  armv  of  20,000  Royalists  marched 
northward  towards  Berwick,  but  effected  nothing ;  in  the 
seeond  campaign  the  Scots  invaded  Northumberland,  and 
advanced  to  theTyne.  On  the  16th  August,  1640,  they  forded 
that  river  at  Newbum,  a  few  miles  above  Newcastle.  The 
Royalist  infiintry,  from  panic  or  disaflfection,  fled,  and  the 
hone  were  defeated  with  the  loas  of  300  men.  When  the 
war  between  the  king  and  the  English  parUament  broke 
out,  the  Northumbrians  chiefly  embraced  the  king's  party. 
WUliam  Cavendish,  marquis  of  Newcastle,  fortified  Tyne- 
mouth  and  Newcastle,  and  raised  a  regiment  of  Royalists 
at  his  own  charge,  at  the  head  of  which  he  fought  at  the 
fetal  baUle  of  Marstoa  Moor  {ajx  1644)«  Before  that 
battle  the  Scots,  under  Lesley,  traversed  the  county  in  their 
march  to  sU|>port  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and,  returning 
after  their  viotory,  took  Newcastle  by  storm.  The  mayor, 
who  had  retired  to  the  castle,  was  obUged  to  capitulate. 
Cromwell  was  entertained  at  Newcastle  after  his  capture  of 
Berwick  (a.i>.  1648X  and  again  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  ju&t 
before  his  victory  at  Dunbiur  (a-d.  1650). 
'  In  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  Lord 
Widdrington»  and  Mr.  Focster,  one  of  the  county  members, 
with  several  of  the  gentry,  took  up  arms  for  the  Pretender, 
marched  toRothbu^  and  Warkworth,  at  which  places  they 
imiaed  the  standard  of  King  James.  They  then  marched 
te  Morpeth,  being  in  number  about  300,  pakly  Soots.  From 
Morpeth  they  marched  to  Newcastle;    but  finding  the 

gtes  shut»  marched  to  Hexham,  wheie  another  body  of 
ots  Joined  them^  They  subseouently  received  larger 
reinforcements  fh)m  Scotland  at  Rothbury  and  WoJei; 
under  Leid  Kenmure  and  Brigadier  Mcintosh.  On  the 
appreioh  of  General  Carpenter  from  Newcastle  with  a  body 
(n  govemmenl  troops^  they  retired  into  Scotland.  The 
sabeequaat  traaaaotions  of  the  rebellion  were  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  oonnty.  From  400  to  500  of  the  English 
nMa  (inehiding  75  noblemen  and  gentlemen),  chiefly 
Northumbriaas,  together  with  about  1000  Scots,  were 
taken  at  Preston.  Derwentwater  was  beheaded,  Widdring- 
ton  was  paidoned*  and  Forster  escaped  firom  Newgate.  In 
the  rdbelUon  of  1745*46  this  county  took  no  share.  The 
inhabitants  of  Newcastle  armed  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, hut  were  not  called  upon  to  tsL 

(Hntchiaion's  Vtmo  qf  Iihrthumberland ;  Histcrical  and 
Deteripti9€  Vievo  qf  Nortkum^land^  Newcastle,  UM; 
Greenough's  OBokgieal  Ump;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's 
OuUine9(^  the  Giolog^  qf  Bmglani  ond  Wales;  Ftirlia- 
•MMfory  Papers  s  Rickman's  GoiMc  ArMteOure ;  Tar- 
ner's  JbufkhSmxom  aiad  HUtery  qf  Engkmd;  Palgrave's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth;  Hut- 
ton's  Rwmn  WaU;  BeauHee  qf  Engkmd  and  Waleh 
&c.) 

STATisnca. 

i'miAi^toit.-'^Northumherland  may  be  oonsidered  as 
chiefly  a  mining  county,  though  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  engaged  in  agrieultural  pursuits,  and  some  in  mana- 
feotures.  It  is  the  37th  on  the  tist  of  agrieultaral  counties. 
Of  53,810  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  1252 
were  engaged,  in  1831,  in  manufeotures  and  in  making 
manufecturiM^  machinery ;  and  of  this  number  300  were 
employed  at  Byker,  in  making  glass  bottlea  and  crown-glaBS, 
150  at  Newcastle-ttpon-T>ne,  46  at  Hartley,  and  S8  at  New- 
bumhall ;  steam-engines  and  machinery  fer  the  oollieries 
employed  79  men  at  Newcastle  and  20  at  Chirton.  There 
were  about  90  iron-feunders  at  Sugley  and  Long  Benton. 
Alkali  was  made  by  %Q  men  at  Newsham ;  at  Hexham  there 
were  22  wool-eotnbers  and  weavers.  The  ^nning  of  woollen 
yam  and  linen  thread  employed  about  300  persons^  scattered 
in  the  villages  throughout  the  county,  tioad-mills,  shot- 
making,  the  making  of  ehaia-eables*  &e.,  give  employment 
to  a  few  of  the  population  at  Slaley,  Wykm,  North  Shields, 
&0.  There  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuiu  14.085 
men,  out  of  which  number  10,441  were  labourers; 
13,939  men  were  employed  as  lidwttrers  in  labour  not  agri- 
cultural. 

The  population  of  Northumberland  at  each  of  the  tovu 
following  periods,  was-.^-g-,^^,  .^  ^OO^ltT 
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NOR 


180.             73,357 
1811             80,385 
1821             95,354 
1831            106.147 

Femslet.             ToUL 

83,744         157,101 

91,776         172,161 

103,611          198,965 

116,765        S22,912 

Imtoom 

•  • 

9-58 

15*56 

18-08 

showing  an  increase  between  the  tot  and  last  perioda  of 
65,811,  or  more  than  29  per  cent,  on  the  whole  popula- 
tion, being  28  per  cent,  below  the  rate  of  increase  througli- 
out  £neland  and  Wales. 

The  following  table  is  a  summaiy  of  the  population  of 
every  ward,  &Cn  as  taken  in  1831. 

BOUSES.                        y 

CXXJUPATIONS. 

PIB80KS. 

WAHD8. 

TOWNS. 

fce. 

Iii)uibHe4. 

i   FMBiliM. 

BaiU- 
lug. 
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batnted. 

Funflies 

dnafly 

employed 

cultnre. 

FamiUe* 
chiefly 

aenwfcm 

twrei. 
end  hen- 
dienft. 

AU  other 

PamUiflo 
not  com- 

preced- 
elassoa. 

MalM. 

FmmOm. 

Tstalof 
Ponou. 

tfdee, 

twenty 

yean  of 

ago. 

Bamborough  (Ward) . 
Castle  (Ward)    . 
Coquetdale  (Ward)     . 
Glendale  (Ward) 
Morpeth  (Ward) 
Tindale(Ward). 
fierwick-upoi»-Tweed, 

Town  of       .         .1 
Newcastle-upon  Tyne, 

Town  ana  County 
.    of  the  Town  of     . 

2,107 
11,875 
8,592 
2,198 
2,208 
7,508 

1,190 
5,048 

2,280 
15,817 
4,456 
2,363 
2,816 
8,628 

2,118 
9,936 

15 
86 
17 
7 
5 
33 

7 
50 

66 

631 

159 

72 

92 

297 

69 

121 

1,145 
1,316 
1.828 
1,224 
1,168 
3,282 

111 
53 

513 

3,394 

1,184 

437 

744 

2,128 

885 
4,961 

572 

11,107 

1,444 

702 

904 

3,218 

1,122 
4,922 

5,194 

33,809 

10,202 

5,795 

6,468 

21,082 

3,937 
19,660 

5,648 

37,724 

10,919 

6,214 

6,844 

21,333 

4,983 
23,100 

10,842 
71,533 
21,121 
12,009 
13,318 
42,415 

8,920 
42,760 

2,606 
15,861 
5,286 
2.852 
3,509 
10,832 

1,897 
10,367 

Totals 

35,726 

46,364 

220 

1,509 

10,127 

14,246 

23,991 

106,147 

116,765 

222,918 

53,210 

1801 
1811 

1821 
1831 
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County  Expeme9,  Crime,  ^J-c— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  ef— 
£.  s,   d. 

52,416,  bemg  6    8  for  each  inhabitant 
72,821       „       8     5  „ 

77.50^       „       7    9  „ 

74,092       H       «     7  „ 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  61,446/.;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  population  increased  from  the  years  1831  to  1838  in  the 
aame  ratio  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1831,  (he  above  sum 
gives  an  average  of  5#.  }d.  for  each  inhabitant.  These  aver- 
ages are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sura  raised  in  Northumberland  for  poor-rate,  oountv- 
yate  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  99,747 A,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various  dwcrip- 
lions  of  property  as  follows  — 

Ob  land  .  .  £60,921     5#. 

Dwelling-henses  .  21,765  17 

Mills,  focteriea,  &0.        .  12,411     1 

Manorial  profits,  navigaUea,  lus,     4,649    6 


Total 


3 


£99,747 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor       .  .       £78,792    5». 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  ffcc.       4,257  14 
For  other  purposes  •  •  22,461     8 

Total  money  expended  £  1 00,5 1 1  7 
In  the  Returns  made  up  for  subsequent  vears  the 
descriptiotts  of  prep^ty  assessed  m-e  not  specified*  In  the 
years  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  there  were  raised  95,655/.  8^., 
87.054/.  6*^  an4  81,402/.  15*.;  and  the  expenditure  of 
eaoh  year,  from  1834  to  1836,  was  as  follows:— 


£ 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor    71.988 
In  eiiite  of  Uv,  vemoval  I    4  |ki 

P8yiD«nt«  towaxdf  thel 
county  rate    •        •     f  IB.SBI 


rail 


4 
«i,406 

3,S37 

_6r775 

87/5W 


3,sa» 

10,153 
6,410 

fll;40t 


18S7.        IMS, 

£  £    > 

•9,818       61,446 


2,174 
QotgiveQ 

#,886 


8,120 

«,W0 
3,1S6 


Total  money  expenatd  ie95,315 

The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1S38,  as 
oompared  with  that  expended  in  1634,  was  ^erefore 
22,011/.,  or  23  per  cent;  and  the  sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in  1834  by 
10,537/,,  or  rather  more  than  14  per  cent 

Tbe  number  of  turnpike  trusfs  in  Northumberland,  as 
ascertained  in  1836,  was  14  (Acte  3rd  and  4th  William 
IV.,  c.  89);  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charge 
was  479.  The  annualunoome  arising  from  tolls  and  parish 
composition  in  lieu  <J  statute  duty  m  1836  was  20,091/., 


and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same 
lows : — 

Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
Tradesmen's  bills  , 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charges 
Interest  of  debt 
Improvements        •  • 

Debts  paid  off        • 
Incidental  expenses  .  , 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed •  f  • 


Total  expenditure  £22,635  14     0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  9,066/.  12«.,  disbursed  as  follows  :*-*- 

£.     «.    d. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  3,300  10    0 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  8cc.  .  2,481  10    0 

Shire-hidls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing.  Sac.  • 

Prosecutions 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

Coroner 

Miscellaneous     • 


year  was  as  fol 

£.      #. 

d. 

5,546  16 

0 

1,706  10 

0 

2,519     8 

0 

127     2 

0 

540     3 

0 

1,336     0 

0 

993  11 

0 

3,207     8 

0 

1.607     5 

0 

3,017     6 

a 

292     6 

0 

1,711   19 

0 

102  13 

646  13 

696   14 

78 

43 

126 

1,590 


8 

19 

4 

1 


Total  expenditure  £9,066  12    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1887,  and 
1834,  were  612,  570,  and  719  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  87  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  81  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  103  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832.  and  1883,  in  respect  to  whkh  any  cosU  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  27,  26,  and  35  respec- 
tively. AJnonff  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there 
were  oommitted  for—  ,_,  ,^^         ,^^ 

1881.  ISKt,  1888. 

Febnies     .  •  20  19  27 

Misdemeanors         .  7  7  6 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  27,  26,  and  33  respectivdy. 

1881.     18^      1838. 
The  number  convicted  was     •         .     22      24       24 
The  number  acquitted  was     •         ,       4      —         8 
Discharged  by  proclamation. ^ti zed  ty  ViiUfe>y  PC 
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There  were  159  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  in  Northumherland  in  1838.  Of  these 
18  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  12 
of  which  were  common  assaults;  19  were  charged  with 
offences  against  property  committed  with  violence;  115  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence ;  only 
1  was  charged  with  a  malicious  offence;  5  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin,  and  1  for  various  misdemeanors.  Of  the 
whole  number  committed  130  were  convicted,  22  were 
acquitt^  2  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 

X'nst  5.  Of  those  convicted  one  was  sentenced  to  death, 
se  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  10  years ; 
24  were  transported  for  various  periods ;  7  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  2  years  or  above  1 ;  29  for  1  year  or 
above  6  months;  and  65  for  6  months  or  under;  4  were 
fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  112  were  males 
and  47  females ;  44  could  neither  read  nor  write,  86  could 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  24  could  read  and  write  well, 
1  had  received  superior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of 
instruction  of  the  remaining  4  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  to  vote  for  the  county 
mem'oers  in  1837  was  8756.  Of  these,  4897  were  free- 
holders, 258  copyholders,  3195  occupying  tenants,  14  trus- 
tees, 28  mortgagees,  and  364  annuitants ;  being  1  in  25  of 
the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  male  population 
20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Northumberland  contains  6  savings'  banks ;  the  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  follows  :~^ 


NtunbOT  of  depofliton 
Amooat  of  deposits 


1832. 

6839 

4C280,0U 


1833. 
86,572 


1834.  1836. 

6276  7366 

je35e,076     £296,118 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  dbtributed  as  under :~ 


1836. 


1837.. 


1838. 


NotcxoeedingjfSO 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Abore     .    .    900 


Depo-  Depo* 

■iton.    Dspodta.  ■Hon.  Deporits. 

.905     8,611     idMOO  3,937  ^S^ 

86,265   9,949   90.301  3,112  95.599 

"  "          96,756  1,436  98,370 

66,819  520  e2,700 

46.951  279  45,832 

23,886  84  90,518 


43,856 
93,919 


1.406 


276 
96 


8,206  321,176  8,805  344,506  9.361  356,716 

E(h4caiion.— The  following  summary  is  taken  fipom  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session  of 
1835:— 


Schools.   Soboloirt.  Total. 

Infant  schools 

5 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 

ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males 

156 

Females 

153 

Sex  not  specified 

176 
-~        485 

Daily  schools 

625 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 

age8firom4to  14  years: 

Males 

11,788 

Females 

8,439 

Sex  not  specified 

3,870 

24,097 

Schools 

630 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruc- 

tion          •            • 

24,582 

Sunday-schools 

218 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 

ages  from  4  to  15  years:— 

Males 

7,057 

Females 

7,070 

Sex  not  specified      • 

1,748 

16,875 

Assuming  that  the  population  has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  it  did  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  time,  the 
approximate  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  would  have  been,  in  1833,  about  75,790;  provided 
also  the  population  between  those  ages  had  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  population  since 
]  821 .  Six  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no 
other  school  exists,  and  the  children  (139  in  number) 
whP  are  ipstmoted  therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any 


other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sundav-school  children 
have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  but  in 
what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the 
same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain. 
Twentv  schools  (contaming  1127  children  X  which  are 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various 
places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have  been  thus  far 
created.  Makmg  allowance  therefore,  from  this  cause,  for 
the  want  of  accuracy,  we  may  perhaps  consider  that  not 
more  than  half  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  1 5 
are  under  instruction. 

Maintenance  qfSchooU. 


DMcrlpdoiior 

SL^SKS. 

ftuhBcnp.  Bad  p**- 
BMat  from  aefaoUn. 

Schb. 

8clu»- 
tan. 

SchU. 

Scb*. 
tan. 

Sdrfk 

Scho- 

Schb. 

SdMlm. 

Infknt  SchooU 
Daily  Schoolf 
Sunday  School* 

51 

1 

2962 
34 

1 
33 
208 

150 
2.460 
16,235 

505 

1 

17^ 

40 

4 

36 

8 

33S 

Total... 

59 

9296 

242 

18.845 

506 

17,042 

48 

3274 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 


Daily-schools 
Sunday-schools 


5,  containing 
53 


461 
9141 


The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 
Infknt  and  other  daily  schools  296,  containing  11,018 

Sunday-schools         •  •  172         ^  13,551 

Twenty-four  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  counts  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  ^7  schools  in 
this  county. 

NORTHWICH,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Great  Buds- 
worth,  hundred  of  Northwich  and  county  of  Chester,  17 
miles  north-east  by  east  from  Chester,  and  160  miles  north- 
west from  London,  direct  distances.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Weaver,  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with 
the  Dane,  and  its  site  extends  over  some  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring townships  of  Witton,  Castle  Northwich,  Winning- 
ton,  Marsdon,  Leftwich,  and  Anderton,  in  addition  to  the 
township  of  Northwich.  The  high  road  from  London  to 
Liverpool  passes  through  the  town,  and  is  there  intersected 
by  the  road  joining  Manchester  and  Chester.  The  streets 
are  irregular  and  badly  paved,  but  lighted.  Man^  of  the 
houses  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  church  is  laige^ 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  semicircular  choir.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden  (Gough,  ii.,  p.  425)  this  place  was  called 
by  the  ancient  British  HeUath  du,  or  the  black  saU-piL  Tbe 
salt-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  extensive,  and 
have  been  worked  since  1670,  if  not  beibre. 

Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  'Description  of  the  Country  For^ 
Miles  round  Manchester,'  London,  4to.,  1725,  mendons 
a  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  tending  to  prove  that  both 
the  salt-mines  and  brine-springs  were  wrought  dunng  the 
occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  At  the  present 
time  the  productiveness  of  these  mines  probably  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  mines  in  the  world.  The  greater  pait 
^of  the  rock-salt  requires  to  be  purified,  by  being  dissolved 
*in  water,  which  is  subsequently  evaporated  over  large 
furnaces,  before  it  is  fit  for  general  use.  Their  average 
annual  produce  is  about  60,000  tons ;  that  of  the  brine- 
springs,  which  are  usually  met  with  at  from  90  to  120  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  is  about  45,000  torn.  The  total  an- 
nual produce  of  the  Cheshire  salt-works  is  estimated  at 
156,000  tons,  of  which  about  16,000  tons  are  consumed  in 
Great  Britain.  Vessels  of  50  to  80  tons  burthen  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  transporting  the  salt,  by  means  ot  the 
rivers  Weaver  and  Mersey,  to  llverpooL  The  reader  will 
find  much  information  relative  to  the  salt-district  of  Cheshire 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Holland,  pfiblished  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,' and  also  in  that 
gentleman's  '  Survey  of  Cheshu^,'  drawn  up  fat  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  market-day  is  Friday ;  the  fiurs  are  beW 
lOtb  April,  2nd  AujttM,  ^d.j6th^^,gg;^<jg^|«p«lt. 
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ttoa  of  tho  town*  in  1831,  was  1481.  The  tree  grammar- 
tehool  spoken  of  in  several  topographical  works  under  the 
head  of  Northwich,  is  the  free  grammar-school  at  Witton, 
an  adjoining  township,  to  which  also  the  church  above 
mentioned  properly  belongs.  The  school  was  founded  in 
1558, '  by  Sir  John  Dayn,  a  parson  of  one  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomews  in  London,  and  among  other  lands  he  gave 
unto  it  the  Saracen*s  Head  in  the  citie  of  Chester.' 
{King* 9  Vale  Royal,  London,  1656,  fol.  p.  84.)  A  copy  of 
the  statutes,  which  are  curious  and  interesting,  will  be  ibund 
in  CarUsIe's  *  Description  of  Endowed  Grammar-Schools.* 

(Beauties  qf  England  and  JFalee;  Population  Returns^ 
&e.) 

NORWAY,  a  country  in  Europe  which  comprehends  the 
western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extends 
from  58^  to  71^  N.  lat.  Its  most  southern  point.  Cape  Lin- 
desnaes,  is  in  57*^  58'  N.  lat,  and  the  most  northern.  Cape 
Nordkyn,  in  71'  8'  N.  lat.  It  lies  between  6*  and  28®  K. 
long.  Its  length  is  about  1 100  miles,  but  its  width  varies : 
the  width  is  greatest  near  61®  N.  lat.,  where  it  is  about  250 
miles  wide,  and  smallest  between  67®  and  68**  N.  lat, 
where  the  deep  inlets  of  the  sea  terminate  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Sweden.  Its 
surface,  according  to  Forsell,  is  nearly  134,500  square  miles, 
or  about  20,000  souare  miles  more  thau  the  area  of  the 
British  islands.  On  the  north  and  west  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Skager-rack.  East  of  it  is  Sweden,  and  towards  the  northern 
extremity  is  Russia. 

By  for  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  country  is 
covered  with  mountains,  which  constitute  an  immense  rocky 
mass,  called  in  the  southern  part  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  in  the 
northern  Kiolen.  [Norrska  Fibllen.I  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  country  are  above  2000  leet  higher  than  the 
sea-level,  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in  a  few  well- 
sheltered  places.  More  than  half  of  the  remaining  fourth  is 
above  800  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  sea.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  surface  rises  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  and 
perhaps  about  one-thirtieth  part  is  below  300  feet  The 
lowest  tract,  that  which  does  not  rito  to  300  feet,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The  more  elevated 
country,  that  which  rises  to  between  300  and  800  feet,  partly 
surrounds  this  low  tract,  and  partly  extends  alone  the 
shores  of  the  Skager-rack,  or  encloses  the  Bay  of  Trondhiem 
on  the  south  and  east.  Cultivatibn  is  nearly  limited  to 
these  two  regions.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
cultivation  occurs  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  by  which  the 
rocky  masses  are  indented.  A  part  of  the  mountain-masses, 
calculated  to  amount  to  3284  square  miles,  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  lower  country  see 
Christiania;  Christiansand ;  atid Trondhibx. 

Rivers,  Baye^  and  ZoA^i.— As  all  the  rivers  of  this 
country  rise  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  have  a 
comparatively  short  course,  they  are  not  fit  for  navigation. 
Some  of  them  however  are  used  to  float  down  timber,  at 
least  in  a  part  of  their  course.  The  largest  of  these  rivers 
is  the  61ommen-el(  which  rises  between  62"*  30^  and  62"*  40^ 
N.  lat,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Rute  Fiell,  in  two  small  lakes, 
one  of  which  is  3000  and  the  other  3627  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  two  small  streams  which  issue  from  them  fall 
into  the  lake  of  Oresund,  which  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  long, 
about  three  wide,  and  2400  feet  above  the  sea.  Flowing 
from  this  lake  the  river  passes  near  the  town  of  Roraas,  and 
running  in  a  south-south-western  direction,  skirts  the  base 
of  the  high  peak  of  the  Tron-Fiellet,  which  is  nearly  3600 
feet  higK  and  then  turning  nearly  south,  it  enters  the  cul- 
tivable region,  in  which  it  continues  its  southern  course  to 
Kingsvinger.  At  this  place  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west, 
but  after  running  a  few  miles  in  that  direction  it  again 
changes  to  the  south-south-west,  and  passing  through 
the  lake  of  Oiem,  which  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  about 
three  miles  wide,  it  enters  the  Skager-rack  near  Fredrick- 
stad.  The  last  of  its  numerous  cataracts  occurs  near  Hafs- 
lund,  about  ten  miles  firom  its  mouth ;  it  is  called  the  Sarpe 
Foss  (or  cataract),  and  is  sixty  feet  high.  Below  this  place 
the  river  is  navieable  for  large  boats.  It  is  remarkable  that 
during  the  high  floods,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
sorinff,  a  part  of  the  water  of  this  river  is  discharged 
into  Uke  Wenem  in  Sweden,  by  the  Wrangs-elf,  at  the 
sharp  turning  of  the  river  at  Kingsvinger.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Glommen  probably  exceeds  400  miles.  Below 
Kingsvinger  .the  Glommen  is  joined  by  the  Wormen- 
elf,  tbe  outlet  of  lake  Miosen,  which  receives  its  witters 


from  the  mountain-plain  lying  south-west  of  the  Snee* 
hattan,  by  the  river  Lougen.  This  river  originates  in  a 
series  of  small  lakes,  called  Lessoevarks  Vand,  west-south- 
west of  the  Snee-hattan,  which  are  more  than  2000  fei^ 
above  the  sea,  and  discharge  their  waters  by  two  outlets,  the 
Romsdals-alf,  which  runs  north-west,  and  the  Lougen, 
which  flows  south-east  After  a  course  of  nearly  160  mlfet 
the  Loueen  enters  Lake  Miosen,  which  is  nearly  60  miles 
long  and  fh>m  one  to  more  than  five  miles  wide;  it  is  more 
than  420  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  best  cultivated  portion  of  Norway.  The  Wormen-elf 
runs  about  twenty  miles  with  a  gentle  current  The  Dram^ 
men-elf  originates  on  the  eastern  declivitv  of  the  Norrska 
Fiellen  in  two  branches,  the  Beina-elf  and  the  Snarum-eUl 
After  a  rapid  course  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  the 
two  branches  unite  about  forty-five  miles  above  their  influx 
into  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  into  which  the  Drammen-elf 
enters  by  a  wide  sestuary  called  the  Drammen  Fiord.  Much 
timber  is  floated  down  this  river. 

The  other  rivers  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  course 
are,  the  Louven-elf,  the  S keen-elf,  and  the  Otter  or  Torris* 
dals-elf,  which  run  from  120  to  150  miles  each;  and,  like 
theGlommen-elf  and  Drammen-elf,  fall  into  the  Skacer-rack. 
No  considerable  river  falls  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the 
Namsen-elf,  which  has  its  mouth  between  64"*  and  66^  N. 
lat,  and  runs  nearly  one  hundred  miles  through  a  well- 
wooded  valley.  The  Alten-elf  falls  into  the  Alton  Fiord, 
near  70^  N.  lat.  It  runs  northward  about  one  hundred 
miles,  first  through  an  inclined  plain,  but  against  the  decli- 
vity of  the  plain,  so  that  its  bed  sinks  lower  and  lower  below 
the  surfiuse  of  the  country  as  it  proceeds  farther  north.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  the  Kiolen  Mountains 
by  an  exceedingly  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  at  last 
becomes  a  mere  fissure,  into  which  no  person  has  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate.  It  issues  from  this  fissure  by  the  cata- 
ract of  rursoronka,  fifteen  miles  ih>m  its  mouth.  The 
Tana-elf,  which  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  fbrms  the 
boundary-line  between  Norway  and  Russia,  originates  east 
of  the  source  of  the  Alten-elf,  an4  descends  from  a  plain 
which  declines  towards  the  north-east,  in  which  direction 
the  river  flows  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  until  it  ap- 
proaches the  Varanger  Fiord,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to 
the  north  and  falls  into  the  Tana  Fiord,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  three  hundred  miles.  It  is  the  least  rapid  of  the 
rivers  of  Norway,  but  it  flows  through  so  sterile  a  region  as 
to  be  entirely  useless. 

The  numerous  inlets  of  the  sea  by  which  the  coast  of 
Norway  is  indented,  and  which  in  several  places  extend 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  inland,  would  be  of  great  advantage 
if  the  adjacent  country  possessed  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
fertility.  But  on  the  shores  of  these  inlets  high  and  bare 
rocks  rise  several  thousand  feet ;  yet  these  inlets  contain 
the  only  habitable  places  along  the  western  coast  and 
abound  in  fish.  The  Fiords  of  Christiania  and  Trondhiem 
are  an  exception,  being  surrounded  by  fertile  tracts:  they 
are  noticed  under  Christiania  and  Trondhiem.  The 
other  inlets  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  are  the 
followmg,  fi-om  south  to  north. 

Bukke  Fiord  is  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  penetrates  by 
two  of  its  branches  more  than  fifty  miles  inland.  Har- 
danger  Fiord  is  about  seventy  miles  lon^;  Sogne  Fiord, 
which  is  narrow,  and  more  than  eightv  miles  long,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  highest  region  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  narrow  deep  fiords  between 
Sogne  Fiord  and  Trondhiem  Fiord,  and  of  bays  farther 
north.  The  largest  and  widest  occur  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  the  Porsanger  Fiord  is  150  miles  long  and 
20  miles  wide  on  an  average.  The  Laxe  Fiord,  Tana 
Fiord,  and  Varanger  Fiord  are  considerable,  but  of  less 
extent. 

Numerous  lakes  occur  in  the  southern  districts  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen.  Many 
of  them  are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
all  of  them  are  very  deep.  Lake  Famund,  near  the  boundary 
of  Sweden,  is  2280  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  extends 
in  length  more  than  seventy  miles,  with  an  average  width 
of  more  than  three  miles.  From  its  southern  extremity 
issues  a  river,  which,  under  the  name  of  Klar-elf,  foils  into 
Lake  Wenern  in  Sweden. 

Climate.— The  climate  differs  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  a  country  which  extends  over  thirteen 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  polar  circle, 
and  also jises  in  the  Uurgeet  part  of  its  suifrce  to  a  mean  ' 
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•toyfttion  •zeeeding  2000  feet  above  the  tea.  The  mean  tem- 
perature  of  Christiania  is  42"*  Fahr.,  or  not  quite  8°  lesa  than 
that  of  London.  It  it  probable  that  in  the  valleys  near  Cape 
lindesnaes,  where  the  beech  grows  to  a  stately  tree*  the 
mean  temperature  is  higher.  At  Bergen,  it  is  46^  7',  and 
even  at  IVondhiem  it  is  40*.  The  difference  in  the  mean 
temperature  between  Christiania  aud  Bergen  mav  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  differmoe  of  temperature  of  the 
winter,  which  is  severe  on  the  eastern  aedivity  <^  the 
Norrska  Fiellen  and  the  adjacent  oountries,  but  very  mild 
along  the  western  coast,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  western 
minSg  and  Arequent  fdgs.  This  is  evident  from  the  following 
table:-* 


Mean  t«mpentai«. 

In  Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Antumik 

Christiania 

.    +  25 

+  38 

+  60 

+  42 

Bergen 

.   +  36 

+  45 

+  58 

+  48 

Trondhiem 

.   +  24 

+  35 

+  61 

+  40 

North  Cape 

.   +  24 

+  30 

+  42 

+  32 

The  mean  temperature  of  North  Cape  is  32°,  or  the 
iVeesin^  point,  but  the  winter  is  not  more  severe  than  at 
Trondhiem.  The  greatest  cold  at  North  Gape  is  felt  when 
north-easterly  winds  blow,  but  ibe  sea  is  always  open»  and 
the  drift-ice  from  Spitzberoen  does  not  approaeh  the  coast. 
The  violence  of  the  winds  however  renders  this  spot  nearly 
uninhabitable.  It  greatly  exceeds  what  is  felt  in  other 
northern  countries,  and  when  the  wind  blows  no  peraon 
ventures  to  leave  his  dwelling^.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  year  are  boisterous  and  in  autumn  aud  winter  the 
storms  are  incessant,  and  rage  with  inoredible  fary.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  the  snow-storms  frequently  last  for  manv 
days  and  weeks.  They  are  preceded  by  heavy  fogs,  whi<» 
advance  from  the  ocean  in  immense  masses,  like  impene- 
trable walls  or  moving  bodies  of  water;  but  thev  occur  only 
during  westerly  winds.  The  weather  is  fine  and  clear  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  east  The  longest  day  lasts  from 
the  15th  of  May  to  the  29th  of  July,  which  is  two  months 
and  a  fortnight ;  the  longest  night,  from  the  19th  of  No- 
vember to  the  26th  of  January,  which  is  two  months  and 
ten  days.  During  the  long  nights  the  aurora  borealis 
shines  with  uncommon  brightness,  so  that  Uie  fishermen 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  occupation  just  as 
well  as  by  daylight.  (Von  Buch.)  Gides  are  vvry  firequent 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  Thunder-storms  are  as 
eommoB  there  in  winter  as  in  summer,  but  north  of  66° 
thunder-storms  do  not  occur.  No  traces  of  volcanic  aetion  are 
known  to  exist,  except  that  lava  occurs  on  an  island  not  far 
from  Bergen,  and  on  a  mountain  in  the  Bukke  Fiord  fire  is 
said  to  appear  sometimes.  Barthquakes  occur,  though 
rarely. 

/V<HlM(^'oiif.^Tbe  forests  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  Norway.  Beech  occurs  only  south  of  594°  N.  lat :  oak, 
elm,  and  lime  trees  as  far  north  as  63^;  apple%  cherries, 
and  prunes  are  found  as  fkr  as  64°,  but  they  do  not  ripen 
every  year.  Gooseberries  and  hazel-nuU  extend  to  65°  N. 
lat,  and  so  for  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  flax  are  cultivated. 
Hemp  and  rye  are  grewn  to  66°  N.  lat,  and  the  ash  and 
spruce-fir  reach  this  point.  Pines  grow  as  for  as  6  7°  N.  lat., 
but  north  of  67°  onlv  bireh  and  juniper  grew,  and  only  barley 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  Extensive  foresU  of  fir  and  pine 
cover  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  hilly  and  rocky  country  east  of  the  range ; 
and  it  is  frook  these  regions  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
timber  is  brought  to  the  sea.  On  the  lower  country  along 
the  Bay  of  Trondhiem,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Nam- 
sen,  there  are  also  great  foresU  of  fir  and  pine.  Though 
agriculture  is  not  n^ected,  the  produce  of  the  crops  is  not 
sufficient  for  home  oensumption. 

Cattle  and  goats  are  numerous,  but  dieep  are  rare.  The 
horses  are  of  a  small  size  in  the  southern  districts,  but  larger 
to  the  north  of  Trondhiem :  they  are  strons  and  hardy. 
Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  gluttons,  ermines,  as  wellas rein-deer, 
elks,  deer,  and  hares,  abound.  The  lemming  exists  in 
great  numbers,  and  in  its  migration  destroys  every  plant 
in  its  way.  [Mttridje,  p.  501.]  Different  kinds  of  sea-fowl 
abound  along  the  northern  coasts,  and  their  eggs  constitute 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  dutricts  during 
a  part  of  the  year ;  but  they  are  only  proeured  at  the  risk 
of  life.  In  these  parts  the  eider-duck  is  numerous,  and  the 
feathers  are  of  great  value  for  beds ;  a  small  quantity  of 
them  are  exported.  The  sea  furnishes  the  principal  means  of 
subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coasU ;  cod  and 
herrings  are  most  abundant,  and  this  fishery  gives  occupa- 


tion to  many  fiusftieg.  [Bxaosn.]  Salnum  abom^  and 
is  finer  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  worid.  Lobsten 
are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  both  sides  of  Cape 
Lindesnaes,  between  Hdlesund  east  of  Christiansand  and 
lister  Fiord  north-west  of  Lindesnaes.  Thev  are  sent  to  the 
London  Biarket  [N<»tTH  Sba.]  As  to  the  mineral  pre- 
duotions,  see  Ncmbska  Fibllin.  Salt  is  made  from  sea- 
water  at  some  plaoes  along  the  Bkaj^r-raok,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  home  consumption. 

InhabiianU.^Thd  Norwegians,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Danes  and  Swedes,  are  of  Teutonio  origin,  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  differs  very  little  from  the  Swedish.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  language  of  the  Norwegians  has  undergone  lest 
change  than  that  of  their  neighbours.  In  the  most  northern 
districts,  north  of  69°,  there  are  many  families  of  Finlanders 
and  Laplandere :  the  former  are  here  called  Quiins,  and  the 
latter  Finners  or  Finlanders.  The  Quans  cultivate  barley 
and  potatoes,  and  rear  cattle.  The  Finners  are  mostly 
fishermen,  except  a  certain  number  of  fomilies  who  live 
on  their  herds  or  reia-deer.    In  winter  tbey  go  to  Sweden. 

PoUUdU  Dmtion;  Pop^Mum;  Mamifacturei ;  Com- 
wura;  NamgmUon, — Norwi^  was  from  an  early  perkKi  di- 
vided into  four  bishoprics:  Christiania,  Christiansand, 
Beigen*  and  IVcmdhiem ;  and  afterwards,  under  the  Danish 
dominioiv  the  civil  administration  of  the  country  was  regu- 
lated in  aeoovdanoe  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  s 
civil  governor,  called  Stifthauptmaan,  being  appointed  Ibr 
every  bisboprie.  But  though  the  bishoprio  of  Trondhieiii 
has  been  divided  into  two^  Trondhiem  and  Nordland,  both 
oontinue  to  eonstitnie  one  civil  administration.  Norway  it 
subdivided  into  seventeen  hailifirica  or  districts,  the  extent 
and  relative  pmralation  of  which  appear  in  the  fbUowiog 
table,  which  is  formed  from  that  whuin  is  given  m  FotmU^ 
« Statistik  von  Schweden:'— 


NuMiflrfiMlMiteiMfc 

Smaalehnenes 
Aggerhuus 
Hedemarkens      « 
Christians    .         • 
Buskereds  • 

larlsbergs  and  Laurvigs 
Bradsbergs  • 

Nedenaes    • 
Mandals      .        • 
Stavangers  •        • 
Sondre  Bergenhuus 
Nordre  Bergenhuus 
Roinsdals     . 
Sondre  Trondhiems 
Nordre  Trondhiems 
Nordlands  •        • 
Finmarkens 


134,309        1,150,000 

Of  this  population  only  124,917  individuals  live  io  towns^ 
and  1,025,083  are  dispersed  over  the  country.  Perhaps  less 
than  half  the  population  gain  their  subsistanoe  chiefly  by 
cultivating  the  nound.  The  renaind«r  employ  themsdvet 
chiefly  in  the  flsning  of  eod,  herring,  salipon,  and  lobsters, 
and  in  preparing  the  produoe  of  the  fbreits  for  the  market, 
and  in  workine  in  the  mines.  The  maaufocUiring  industry 
is  comparatively  very  small.  The  most  numeroua  manufoe- 
tttring  establishmenta  are  saw-mills,  the  erectioa  of  whiek 
is  much  facilitated  by  the  rapid  course  of  the  numersui 
rivers,  even  near  Um  sea-shore.  There  are  alao  several  irsa 
and  copper  works,  potaeh-houses,  glass*bouses.  pewder-miUs, 
nail-forges,  and  two  salt  manafoetories,  linena  and  ooane 
woollen  cloths  are  made  by  the  country-people  for  hoae 
consumption.  In  Christiaiua  and  Trondhiem  there  are  sooie 
maaufkctories  of  oleth,  ootton  stufl^  and  tobacco ;  ih^e  aw 
also  a  fow  sngar-heuses  and  tanneries. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  eonsiderable,a9  the  greatest  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  forests,  the  fisheries,  and  mines  is  wiea 
out  of  the  eeuntry.  The  timber  gees  almost  exclusively  to 
Great  BriUin,  and  oonsisto  of  planks,  deals,  and  masts  of 
exodlent  quality,  and  also  tar,  to  which  lately  fire-wood  hsi 
been  added  as  an  important  article.  The  produoe  ol  the 
fisheries  goes  partly  to  Spain  and  the  Mediterraaean,  tA 
which  plaoet  the  cod  is  sent  rBsnoiifl  and  pertly  to  the 
Baltic,  where  the  herrings  find  a  ready  sale,  and  parUy  to 
England,  especially  tha  lobslerSk  which,  as  akeedy  obeerved* 
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•re  sent  to  tbd  London  market  I^>1^  is  not  exported, 
there  being  hardly  sufficient  lor  home  consumption,  but 
copper  is  exported  ftom  Trondhiem  to  Holland.  Cobalt  goes 
to  Hamburff  and  Holland.  If  inor  articles  of  exportation 
are  furs  and  eider-down.  This  commerce  is  almost  entirely 
carried  on  in  Norwegian  vessek.  The  inhabitants  are  ex- 
cellent seamen,  a  great  number  of  them  being  occupied 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  during  the  coldest 
season,  in  fishing  off  the  Lofoden  Islands.  The  country  sup- 
plies all  the  materials  for  ship-building.  The  frugality  of  the 
Norwegiana  qualifies  them  to  be  the  carriers  for  other 
countries,  so  that  their  Teasels  frequently  visit  countries  with 
whioh  they  have  no  direct  commerce. 

Hi9tory  and  ConatHMiioHj^ThA  Norwegians  first  appear 
in  history  as  pirates*  who  frequently  visit^  and  laid  waste 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  N(mi  Sea.  Norway  was 
then  ^verned  by  a  great  number  of  small  princes*  whose 
ambition  led  them  to  continual  wars.  When  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  satisfying  their  passion  for  war  at  home,  they 
sailed  to  tne  neighbounng  countries  Ux  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching themselves  by  plunder*  and  thus  aequinng  greater 
influence  in  their  own  country.  They  discovered  and  settled 
Iceland.  In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  (875)  the 
small  kingdoms  were  united  under  King  Harold  Har&gra, 
and  from  that  time  they  became  still  more  troublesome  to 
their  neighbours,  until  Norway  was  connected  with  Den- 
mark, aim  then  the  Norwegians  accompanied  Svenoand 
Knut  to  the  conquest  of  Sngli^.  But  the  two  kingdoms  were 
soon  separated  again,  and  remained  so  till  1 38 7»  when  Mar- 
garet became  queen  of  Denmark  and  Norwav.  From  that 
time  till  1814  both  countries  remained  united,  and  Norway 
was  administered  by  a  governor,  aMointed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark.  By  the  convention  of  Kiel,  agreed  to  on  the 
14th  of  January.  1814,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
Norway  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  A  Danish  prince. 
Christian  Frederic,  who  was  governor  of  Norway  at  that 
time,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
nation,  made  an  attempt  to  constitute  Norway  a  separate 
kingdom.  For  that  purpose  he  called  together  a  national 
assenViy  at  Eidswolo,  where,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  out- 
^inesi  of  the  present  constitution  were  laid  down.  On  the 
6th  of  August  he  assembled  the  legislative  body,  or  Stor- 
thing, in  Christiania.  But  the  Swedes  soon  entered  the 
country  with  an  armed  force,  and  the  prince,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  was  obl^ed  to  abdicate  the  royal 
dignity  on  the  7th  of  October.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  was  determined 
in  the  Storthing,  and  the  constitution  received  its  present 
form  on  the  4th  of  November,  1814.  On  the  31st  of  July, 
1815,  it  was  promulgated  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
country,  and  was  assented  to  by  the  Swedish  legislature  on 
the  6th  of  August.  In  this  way  both  countries  were  united 
under  one  king,  though  their  constitutions  differ  widely 
from  one  another* 

The  legislative  body,  or  Storthing,  is  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  are  not  however  elected 
immediately  by  the  people,  but  by  electors  who  are  chosen 
by  the  citisens.  In  the  cities  50  citizens,  and  in  the  country 
100,  elect  one  elector.  The  electors  unite  and  choose  the 
representatives,  either  from  among  themseltes  or  other 
persons.  The  number  of  the  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  75  nor  above  100:  two-thirds  must  be  chosen  by 
the  electors  of  the  country,  and  the  remaining  third  by 
those  of  the  cities.  The  representatives  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age  and  must  have  resided  in  Norway  not  less 
than  ten  years.  The  members  of  the  state  council  and  the 
persons  employed  in  state  oflEioes  cannot  be  representatives, 
nor  can  those  who  belong  to  the  roval  househ^:  but  cler- 
gymen are  eligible.  The  king  or  his  lieutenant  opens  Uie 
Storthing,  immediately  after  whioh  it  separates  into  two 
bodies,  t^  Lagthins;  (or  le^lative  body)  and  the  Odelsthing 
(assembly  of  landed  proprietors).  The  Lagthing  consists  of 
one- fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Storthing  chosen  by  the 
whole  assembly.  The  Storthing  is  empowered  to  abolish 
old  and  to  enact  new  laws^  to  impose  taxes  or  abolish  or 
change  them,  to  determine  the  civil  list  of  the  king  and  the 
salaries  of  the  persons  employed  by  government,  &c  Every 
bill  must  originate  in  the  Odelsthing ;  it  may  be  proposed  by 
a  member  or  by  one  of  the  state  councillors.  When  the 
bill  has  passed,  it  is  brought  into  the  Lagthing,  who  may 
adopt  or  reject  it.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  returned  to  the 
Odelsthing,  with  the  reasons  for  such  rejection.  When  a 
bill  has  tvice  passed  the  Odelsthing^  wbA  has  been  twice 


rejected  by  the  Lagthmj;,  both  bodies  unite  and  decide  the 
matter  in  question  by  a  joint  vote.  If  two-thirds  are  not  in 
favour  of  tne  bill,  it  is  rejected.  When  a  bill  has  passed 
the  legislative  bodies,  it  is  sent  to  the  king,  whose  signature 
gives  it  the  force  of  law.  If  the  king  does  not  assent,  he 
sends  the  bill  back,  observing  only  that  he  does  not  think 
it  useful.  In  this  case  the  matter  cannot  be  discussed  in 
the  same  Storthing;  but  the  following  Storthing  may  pass 
the  same  bill,  and  the  king  has  a  right  to  reject  it  a  se- 
cond time :  but  if  the  third  Storthing  pass  the  bill,  it  becomes 
a  law,  whether  the  king  sign  it  or  not  The  law  by  which 
nobility  was  abolished  in  1821  received  the  king's  signature 
after  having  passed  in  three  Storthings.  The  Storthing 
meets  once  in  three  years,  on  the  1st  February,  and  the 
session  cannot  last  more  than  three  months.  The  members 
are  only  chosen  for  one  Storthing.  The  king  may  in  the  in- 
terval convoke  ait  extraordinary  Storthing,  consisting  of  those 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  last  regular  Storthing. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king.  The  Storthing 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  arrangement  of  the 
department  of  war.  But  before  the  king  declares  war  he  must 
inform  the  council  of  state  at  Christiania  of  such  proposed 
step.  This  council  is  composed  of  a  minister  of  state,  seven 
state  councillors,  and  a  secretary  of  state,  all  of  whom  must 
be  natives  of  Norway.  When  the  king  is  not  in  Norway, 
the  minister  and  two  of  the  councillors  are  with  him,  and 
the  others,  who  remain  in  Norway,  govern  the  country  in 
ooiy unction  with  the  governor,  who  must  not  be  a  Norwe- 
gian, but  may  be  a  royal  prince,  in  which  case  he  is  called 
viceroy.  When  the  kinj}  has  informed  the  Norwegian 
government  of  his  intention  to  declare  war,  he  assembles 
the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  councillors  of  state,  explains  to 
them  the  motives  which  compel  him  to  take  such  a  step, 
and  asks  their  opinion.  The  opinion  of  each  member  is 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  the  decision  of  the  matter  is  left 
to  the  king. 

The  Odelsthing  vMy  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  state,  and,  if  there  is  reason  for  it,  bnng  it  or 
any  member  of  the  body  to  a  trial.  The  Lagthing,  united 
with  the  supreme  court  of  justice  residing  at  Clmstiania, 
constitutes  tne  oourt  which  has  jurisdiotion  in  such  a  case. 

(Von  Buch's  TrannU  through  Norway  and  Lapland; 
Bverest*s  Jmaney  to  Norway ,  Ltmland^  and  part  ({f  Swe- 
den ;  Laing's  Journal  ^f  a  liesictsnce  in  Norway ;  Schu- 
bert's Reiie  dureh  Sckweden^  Nofwegen^  Lapland,  Finn- 
land,undlngermanniand;  FoneWsSiatistikvonSchweden,) 

NORWICH,  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  of  which  eounty  it  is  the  capital :  97  miles  north- 
east of  Londoui  in  a  direct  line ;  1 18  miles  by  the  mail-road 
through  Bishop  Stortford,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  Thetford;  or  113  miles  by  the^ther  mail-road  through 
C^lhelmsford,  Colchester,  and  Ipswich.  It  is  in  52''  7'  N. 
lat.  and  l""  16'  B.  kmg. 

Norwich  is  n9t  mentioned  in  history  before  the  time  of 
the  earlier  Danish  invasions.  It  appears  to  have  risen 
gradually  fh)m  the  decayof  Caisteror  (Jastor  St.  Edmund's, 
now  an  inconsiderable  village  about  three  miles  south  of 
Norwich,  but  antiently  a  Britii^and  subsequently  a  Roman 
town  under  the  name  of  Venta  Icenorum.  An  old  distich 
reooids  that 

'  CMtor  wu  a  city  wlMa  NtnrvMh  wm  boo9, 
Atkd  Norwich  wu  buUt  of  Castor  •totie.' 

It  is  probable  indeed  that  during  the  time  of  the  Romans 
the  site  of  Norwich  was  covered  oy  the  waters  of  the  estu- 
ary or  arm  of  the  sea  which  at  that  time  penetrated  with  its 
many  ramifications  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  ex- 
tended, it  is  likely,  to  or  beyond  the  town  of  Venta.  [Noa- 
FOLK.1  By  the  gradual  accumulation  of  alluvial  matter, 
islan<£i  were  formed  in  this  estuary,  and  its  waters  were 
divided  into  several  channels.  It  is  probable  that  even  as 
late  as  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  what  is  now  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  consisted  of  such  isUnds.  During  the 
existence  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  the  East  Anglians 
[NorfoulX  their  kings  had  erected,  upon  what  was  then  a 
promontory  oa  the  shore  of  this  estuary  and  is  now  the 
Castle  Hill,  a  royal  fortress;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  by 
this  time  the  biauch  of  the  aestuary  whioh  flowed  up  to 
Venta  either  was  dry  or  had  become  so  shallow  as  to 
be  little  available  for  navigation,  the  merchants  and  fisher- 
men deserted  Venta  to  seek  new  abodes  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  castle,  and  thus  formed  a  town  which,  from  its 
situation  relative  to  their  former  town,  obtained  the  name  ^ 
of  North-wic  (wic,  in  Latin  vtcust  a  habitation,  or  group  . 
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of  habitationt),  the  northern  station  or  town.  Norwich 
lMH»me  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princes,  and  had  a  mint  Blomefield,  in  his 
•  History  of  Norfolk,'  voL  ii.,  p.  4,  notices  the  coins  of 
several  Saxon  princes,  Alfred,  Athelstan,  Edmund  I., 
Edred,  Edward  the  Martyr,  and  Etheked  II.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  Alfred  coining  money  here  it  remarkable, 
as  at  the  date  of  this  coinage  (about  872,  according  to 
Blomefield)  the  government  of  East  Ani?lia  could  only  have 
just  come  into  his  hands,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  East 
Anglian  dynasty  in  the  person  of  St.  Edmund,  and  the 
country  either  was  or  had  just  been  in  the  military  possession 
of  the  banes.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  their  king 
Sweyn,  a.ix  1004,  Norwich  was  taken  and  much  injured  by 
ihem.  It  soon  however  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  was  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  a  flourishing  town,  having 
1 320  burgesses  and  twenty-five  parish  churches.  It  may  be 
questioned  if  at  this  time  it  was  exceeded  in  wealth  and 
population  by  any  place  in  England,  except  London,  and 
perhaps  York.  In  the  Conqueror's  time  the  castle  of  Nor- 
wich was  entrusted  to  Half  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk; 
but  he  rebelling  against  the  king  (ajx  1075X  and  being 
defeated,  took  shipping  at  Norwich  and  fled  into  Bretagne. 
His  wife,  who  valiantly  defended  the  castle,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  The  constableship  of  the  castle,  with  the  earl- 
dom of  Norfolk,  was  then  conferred  on  Roger  Bigot,  or 
Bigod,  to  whom,  on  strong  presumptive  evidence,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  keep  has  been  ascribed.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  Rufus  the  city  was  damaged  by  this  earl 
Roger  Bigod,  who  held  the  castle  for  Robert  of  Normandie, 
William's  elder  brother.  On  the  peace  of  1 091,  Roger  was 
pardoned  and  retained  his  ofilces.  In  his  time  and  proba- 
bly by  his  enoouragement  the  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles 
was  removed  flrom  Thetford  to  Norwich  (a j>.  1 094),  and  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  were  laid  by  Herbert  Lozinga, 
or  Losinga,  the  bishop.  The  Concjuest  and  the  rebellion  of 
Guader  bad  however  materially  injured  the  town,  for  at  the 
Domesday  Survey  (a.d.  1086)  the  number  of  burgesses  was 
only  about  half  the  number  in  the  Confessor's  time.  Henry  I. 
granted  the  citixenea  charter  (aj).  1122),  and  soon  after 
this  the  Flemings  began  to  settle  here,  and  introduced  the 
worsted  manufacture.  The  castle  remained  (except  for  a 
short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Stephen)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bigod  family,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  lU.  Hugh  Bigod, 
being  in  the  interest  of  young  Henry,  son  of  Henry  11^  took 
the  city  by  assault  (a.d.  1 174),  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Fle- 
mish troops.  Henry  H^  to  reward  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens 
who  had  resisted  this  attack,  restored  or  confirmed  their  pri- 
vileges by  a  charter  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  Roger 
Bigod  having  joined  the  insurgent  barons,  Norwich  Castle  was 
seized  by  the  king.  Soon  after  John's  death  it  was  taken 
by  the  dauphin  Louis,  but  on  the  peace  which  followed  his  de- 
parture, it  was  restored  to  the  Bigod  femil}v  by  one  of  whom, 
about  A.D.  1224,  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  crown. 
It.  was  subsequenUy  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  sheriff 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  the  early  part  of  the  same  reign 
(A.D.  1 220)  the  citizens  had  received  authority  to  fortify  their 
city,  but  they  did  not  act  on  the  permission  till  long  after 
(a.d.1294),  and  the  fortifications  were  not  fully  completed  till 
above  a  century  afterwards ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  in  1267, 
the  insurgent  barons  took  and  plundered  the  place  and  did 
great  damage.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  embattled,  with 
twelve  gates  and  forty  towers.  In  1272  great  disturbances 
broke  out  between  the  monks  and  clergy  and  the  citizens, 
in  consequence  of  the  disputed  jurisdiction  of  part  of  the 
city,  and  on  account  of  these  disturbances  several  citizens 
were  executed,  and  the  city  for  awhile  lost  its  charter.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  lU.  the  Flemings  settled  here  incon- 
siderable numbers,  and  carried  on  the  worsted  manufac- 
ture. In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (aj>.  1381)  the  popular 
tumults  which  agitated  nearly  the  whole  country  broke  out 
in  Norfblk,  and  £e  mob  entering  Norwich,  and  being  headed 
by  John  the  Litester,  or  Dyer,  committed  great  outrages, 
until  they  retired  to  North  Walsham,  on  the  approach  of 
Henry  Spencer,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich.  [Norfolk.] 
In  A.D.  1403  Henry  IV.  separated  the  city  of  Norwich  from 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  made  it  a  county  of  itself. 
During  the  subsequent  reigns  the  city  does  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
(A.D.  1549)  it  suffered  from  the  rebels  under  Ket,  the 
tanner  of  Wymondham.  [Norfolk.]  In  the  earlier  years 
of  Elixabeth^i  reign  the  Flemings,  who  fled  from  the  perse- 


cations  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  settled  at  Norwich  to  the 
number  of  4000,  and  much  increased  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  by  the  introduction  of  the  bombazine  mann&cture. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  Norwich  sided  with  the  par- 
liament ;  and  as  the  king  had  no  party  in  this  district,  no 
contest  took  place.  No  public  event  of  interest  has  occurred 
since  that  period. 

The  county  of  the  city  of  Norwich  extends  about  four 
miles  firom  north  to  south,  and  as  many  finom  east  to  west ; 
the  town  itself  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  district, 
but  rather  to  the  north-east,  and  extends  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length  fVom  north-west  to  south-east,  and  from 
three-ouarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  of  irre- 
gular form,  and  very  irregularly  laid  out  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding ;  some  of  them  follow  the  line  of  the 
antient  walls,  which  are  partly  standing,  thoueh  the  ditches 
have  been  filled  up  and  the  gates  palled  down.  Those 
parts  of  the  walls  which  remain  are  in  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition ;  in  other  parts  they  have  been  entirely  demolidied 
and  the  site  built  upon.  The  town  stands  on  a  considerable 
space  of  ground  for  its  population,  the  houses  being  mach 
intermixed  with  gardens,  so  that  it  has  been  designated  '  t 
city  in  an  orchard.*  The  market-place  is  one  of  the  moit 
spacious  in  England.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  watched  under  the  provisions  of  a  local  act,  and  the 
principal  streets  have  flagged  footpaths.  Many  of  the  houses 
and  other  premises  are  well  built ;  the  best  are  in  the  market- 
place and  its  vicinity ;  those  situated  in  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  are  large  and  handsome,  and  are  chiefly  oceapied 
as  private  residences.  The  increase  of  buildings  has  been  of 
late  years  very  considerable,  principally  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town.  Ine  modem  parts  are  well  built.  The  river 
Wensum  enters  Norwich  on  the  north-west  side,  and  winds 
partly  through,  partly  round  the  town,  until  it  finally  leaves 
It  on  the  south-east  side :  it  is  crossed  by  at  least  ten  hridf^ 
in  the  town  or  close  to  it  The  county  of  the  city  oontams 
forty-four  parishes  or  hamlets,  and  part  of  a  forty-fifth 
(Sprowston);  of  these,  thirty-three  are  entirely  compre- 
hended in  the  town ;  the  remaining  twelve  are  partly  or 
altogether  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  county. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  public  buildings  are  the 
castle  and  the  cathedral.    The  site  of  the  former  was  pro- 
bably occupied  by  the  castle  of  the  East  Anglian  kings :  it 
is  a  natural  eminence,  augmented  perhaps  by  the  earth 
thrown  out  from  the  excavations  made  at  or  preliminaiy  to 
its  re-erection  by  the  Normans.    The  antient  and  present 
state  of  this  castle  was  described  by  Mr.  Wilkins  of  Norwich 
(ArcfuBologiot  vol.  xiL,  pp.  145,  et  seo.X  a.d.  1 795,  and  more 
recently  (a.  d.  1834)by  Mr.  J.  W.Robberds,al80of  Norwidi. 
It  had  three  nearlv  circular  concentric  lines  of  defence,  each 
consisting  of  a  wall  and  ditch,  enclosing  a  ballium  or  court: 
beside  these  there  were  the  keep,  the  only  part  now  standing, 
in  the  innermost  ballium ;  and  a  baibican,  or  outwork,  to 
defend  the  entrance.    The  whole  comprehended  an  area  of 
not  less  than  twenty-three  acres.   The  outer  ditch  has  been 
filled  up  from  time  immemorial,  but  some  faint  traces  may 
yet  be  observed  at  some  points.     The  middle  ditch  wu 
more  recently  levelled,  and  the  traces  of  it  remain  in  the 
descent  of  18  or  20  feet  in  some  private  yards.    (Wilkins.) 
The  inner  ditch  and  the  bridge  over  it  still  remain :  the 
ditch  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  palisade,  and  planted  with  or- 
namental shrubs  and  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
newly-erected  shire-hal],  in  the  Tudor  style.    The  bridge  is 
150  feet  long,  and  has  one  arch  of  40  feet  span  (or  43  feet, 
Wilkins) :   it  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
arch  remaining  of  what  has   been    popularly  but  erro- 
neously termed  Saxon  architecture.    Ine  wall  of  the  inner- 
most ballium  has  been  long  destroyed,  but  there  are  the 
remains  of  two  round  towers,  part  of  the  original  gateway 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  bridge.     The  area  of  t&  inner 
ballium  is  level,  but,  from  its  superior  elevation,  commands 
an  interesting  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 
Round  its  verge  there  is  a  public  walk,  at  the  foot  of  a 
modern  wall,  feced  with  granite  and  capped  wi^  battle- 
ments of  freestone,  whidi,  except  where  interrupted  by  the 
keep,  encloses  the  central  part  of  the  area.    In  this  eentral 
part  is  the  keep,  a  substantial  quadrangular  building,  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  which  are  upon  the  line  of 
the  enclosing  wall,  and  are  consequently  open  to  the  pnblie 
walk.    The  keep  is  1 10  feet  3  inches  tcom  east  to  west,  in- 
cluding a  small  tower,  through  which  was  the  prinoipsl 
entrance:  from  north  to  south  it  is  92  feet  10  inches:  its 
height  to  the  battlemento  is  69  feet  6  inches.     The  interioc 
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eompreheiMled  two  floors,  a  basement  24  feet  bish,  witb 
walls  in  one  part  13  feet  tbick,  flEu^  with  flint,  and  almost 
destitute  of  ornament.  Tbe  upper  part  is  faced  externally 
with  stone,  and  is  much  ornamented.  The  building  main- 
tains its  antient  form  externally,  but  the  architectural 
ornaments  are  much  impaired  by  time :  the  inner  part  has 
been  so  much  altered,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  of 
a  gaoL  to  which  it  has  been  long  applied,  that  the  original 
arrangement  of  tbe  apartments  can  scarcely  be  traced. 
The  entrance  tower,  of  richly  ornamented  Norman  archi* 
tecture,  known  as  Bigod's  Tower,  has  lately  been  restored. 
The  eastern  front  has  also  been  renovated,  but  is  partly 
bidden  by  the  incongruous  addition  of  a  modem  county 
gaol.  Mr,  Wilkins  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  keep  to  the 
Anglo-Danish  king  Canute ;  but  later  writers,  on  better 
ground,  ascribe  it  to  Roger  Bigod. 

The  foundation  of  the  cathedral  was  laid,  a.d.  1094,  by 
Herbert  Losinga,  or  Lozinga,  the  bishop  in  whose  time  the 
see  was  removed  firom  Thetford  to  Norwich ;  but  he  finished 
only  the  choir  and  tower :  succeeding  bishops  added  the 
other  parts  of  the  building:  the  spire  was  added  by  Bishop 
Percy,  ▲.!>.  1361.  Lozinga  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  cathedral ; 
the  monks  of  Uiis  monastery  were  engaged  in  frequent 
coiitests  with  the  citizens,  and  in  these  conflicts  the  cathe- 
dral received  considerable  damage.  The  monastery  was 
completed  in  1101 :  its  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were 
1050/.  17*.  Gd.  gross,  or  978/.  19#.  4rf.  clear,  A  few  traces 
of  the  buildings  remain. 

The  cathedral  consists  of  a  nave  with  side-aisles,  two 
transepts  without  aisles  or  columns,  a  choir  occupying  part 
of  the  nave  and  the  area  under  tbe  tower,  an  unoccupied 
^ce  east  of  the  choir,  a  chancel  with  two  side-aisles  con- 
tmued  round  the  circular  east  end  of  the  choir,  several 
chapels,  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  tran- 
septs with  the  nave,  and  a  cloister,  nearly  perfect,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  length  of  the  whole  building 
from  east  to  west  is411  feet ;  the  breadth  at  the  transepts  191 
feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side-aisles  is  71  feet.  The 
cloisters,  with  the  included  space,  form  a  quadrangle  with 
the  sides  not  quite  parallel,  but  averaging  between  175  and 
176  feet  each.  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire,  with  the 
weathercock,  is  3 1 3  feet.  The  plan  is  almost  wholly  Norman ; 
the  east  end  and  some  of  the  chapels  are  circular.  Com- 
pared with  some  other  cathedrals,  that  of  Norwich  is  small 
in  size  and  meagre  in  embellishment,  but  it  comprises 
many  forms  and  features  of  singular  and  unique  character. 
There  has  been  a  lady-chapel  eastward,  but  it  is  now  de- 
stroyed. The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  in  many  parts 
presents  a  decayed  appearance,  from  the  loose  and'  friable 
character  of  the  stone  of  which  it  was  built;  and  buildings 
or  other  incumbrances  prevent  it  from  being  seen  to  ad- 
vantage on  any  side  except  the  west.  The  nave,  central 
tower,  and  eastern  portion  present  a  continued  line  of 
Norman  work  of  excellent  character:  the  east  end  is  a 
very  fine  composition :  in  its  aisles  are  some  good  Norman 
groined  roofs ;  and  the  tower,  both  inside  and  outside,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  best  specimens  of  ornamented  Norman 
extant  The  architecture  of  the  nave  is  very  bold,  and  the 
arches  of  the  triforium  are  very  large.  There  are  various 
insertions  of  later  styles :  the  destroyed  lady-chapel  was  of 
early  English ;  the  spire  is  of  decorated  English  or  early 
perpendicular  ;  tbe  cloisters  present  a  series  of  work  from 
early  decorated  to  perpendicular,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  west  firont  is  of  perpendicular  character.  There  is  a 
fine  font,  and  various  portions  of  the  screen- work  and  several 
of  the  monuments  deserve  attention.  The  chapter-house 
has  been  destroved.  There  is  a  good  doorway,  and  some 
lavatories  of  good  work  in  the  cloisters. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  and  connected  with  it 
b  the  episcopal  palace,  a  large  and  irregular  edifice,  built 
by  different  prelates ;  there  are  in  the  g^arden  some  remains 
of  the  antient  hall  of  the  palace,  now  in  ruins.  Near  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  free  school  (formerly  the 
cbamel-house),  containing  some  good  antient  work;  and 
not  fer  off  are  two  antient  gates,  St.  Ethelbert's  Gate,  of 
decorated  English  character,  and  the  Erpingham  Gate,  of 
late  perpendicular;  both  valuable  specimens  of  their  re- 
spective styles. 

The  parish  churches  of  Norwich  are  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  city  in  England  except  the  metropolis ;  they 
amount  to  thirty-six.  Some  of  them  are  valuable  specimens  of 
antient  architecture.  Those  of  St.  Bennet,  St.  Ethelred,  and  \ 
P.C,  No.  1018. 


St  Julian  have  round  towers:  these  towers  are  usually  consi- 
dered  to  be  of  early  Norman  date,  but  their  original  openings 
have  been  so  disturbed  by  alteration,  that  their  period  and 
style  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  Several  of  the  other 
churches  retain  portions  of  good  antient  .work  amidst  much 
mutilation  and  addition.  The  church  of  St  Michael  Coslany 
is  of  mixed  character ;  part  is  early  English  and  part  of  per- 
pendicular chars'^ter ;  in  the  latter  the  tracery  mouldings  and 
other  embellishments  are  carved  in  stone,  and  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  flints.  The  churches  of  St  Andrew,  St.  Geoi^e 
Colegate,  St  Giles,  St  John  Senulchre,  St  Lawrence,  St 
Michael  at  Plea,  St  Saviour,  and  St  Stephen  are  all  hand- 
some churches,  of  perpendicular  character,  some  of  them 
with  lofty  and  elegant  flint  and  stone  towers.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  church  is  that  of  St  Peter  Mancroft,  a  large 
and  fine  perpendicular  church,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  hand- 
some windows.  There  are  some  other  buildings  which 
are  the  remains  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  nave  of  the 
church  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  the  Dominican  or 
Black  Friars  is  now  the  common  hall  of  the  city,  called  St. 
Andrew's  Hall;  the  choir,  long  used  as  the  Dutch  or 
Walloon  church,  with  the  convent  kitchen,  dormitory,  in- 
firmary, and  other  parts,  were  lately  used  as  a  workhouse. 
St.  Giles's  Hospital  (popularly  the  Old  Man*s  Hospital)  com- 
TOehends  portions  of  the  antient  church  of  St  Helen's. 
There  are  numerous  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  Guildhall  is  a  large  old  building,  erected  in  tbe 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  since  repaired  or  altered ; 
it  includes  convenient  courts  for  holding  the  city  assizes  and 
sessions,  and  contains  some  good  paintings  and  some  other 
articles  of  interest  The  new  city  gaol  is  a  massive  and  ap- 
propriate building ;  there  is  also  a  bridewell ;  the  shire-hall, 
m  the  castle  ditcn,  is  a  brick  building  in  the  Tudor  style, 
cased  with  cement ;  the  new  county  gaol,  in  connexion  with 
the  castle,  is  a  commodious  building. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Norwich  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century :— 1801,  36,832;  1811,37,256;  1821, 
50,288 ;  1831, 61,1 16.  The  population  in  1831  comprehended 
529  families,  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  9153  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  4848  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  classes.  The  number  of  houses  in  1835  was  14.201, 
of  which  1 3, 132  were  inhabited  and  1 069  uninhabited.  The 
number  of  houses  rated  to  the  poor  was  4525,  of  which 
1271  were  rated  under  10/.  a  year;  1978  above  10/.  and  under 
20/. ;  768  above  20/,  and  under  40/. ;  and  508  at  40/.  and 
upward.  The  most  important  trade  of  the  town  consists  of 
the  manufacture  of  silk  and  worsted  into  shawls,  crapes, 
bombazines,  damasks,  camlets,  and  imitations  of  the  Irish 
and  French  stuife.  These  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried 
on  by  hand-looms  and  at  the  habitations  of  the  workmen. 
There  are  however  some  manufactories.  These  branches  of 
industry  have  recovered  of  late  years  from  the  depression 
under  which  they  had  long  laboured  (of  which  depression 
181 1  was  the  middle  point) :  nearly  3800  adult  males  were 
engaged  in  them  in  1831.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs, 
ana  two  weekly  markets,  viz.  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  principal,  is  a  great  market 
for  com  and  cattle.  The  corn  market  is  held  in  a  lar^e 
handsome  building,  '  the  Corn  Exchange,'  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  cattle-market  is  in  an  open  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  castle.  Trade  in  agricultural  produce,  coal, 
and  other  heavy  goods  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river, 
chiefly  in  lighters  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  burden. 
Since  the  30th  September,  1833,  Norwich  has  been  acces- 
sible to  sea-borne  vessels  of  small  tonnage.  To  facihtate  the 
approach,  an  entrance  has  been  made  from  the  sea  into 
the  navigable  channel  of  the  Waveney,  by  Lake  Lolhing, 
and  a  ship*  canal  from  the  Waveney  to  the  Yare  or  Wen- 
som.  There  is  another  short  canal  near  Norwich.  These 
various  cuts  with  the  river  are  navigable  for  vessels  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  feet  draught  of  water.  The  harbour,  lock,  and 
sluice  at  the  sea  entrance  of  this  navigation  are  extensivo 
works.  The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  Oa 
Norfolk  are  held  at  Norwich. 

Norwich  claims  to  be  a  borough  of  prescriptive  origin. 
The  corporation  has  however  received  many  charters  from 
successive  kings.  Before  the  late  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  comprehended  a  governing  body  of  a  mayor,  24 
aldermen,  and  60  common  councilmen,  with  the  usual 
officers,  and  nearly  3500  freemen.  By  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act  the  borough  was  divided  into  eight  wards,  and  has 
16  aldermen  and  48  councillors.     The  city  has  returned 
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two  membera  to  padiament  from  tbe  time  of  Edwacd  L 
The  coDStitueDcy  ia  1^35-36  comprehended  4102  electors, 
freemen  or  1 0/.-housefaolders.  The  limits  of  the  borough, 
both  for  municipal  and  parliamentary  purposes,  compre- 
hend the  county  of  the  city,  and  have  been  no  further  idtered 
than  by  the  additioa  of  some  extra-parochial  districts 
withia  the  boundary.  Norwich  ia  the  principal  place  of 
electioa  and  a  pc^Ung-station  for  the  eaatem.  division  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk. 

Tbe  benefices  in  the  city  amount  to  tliirty-four :  they  are, 
with  one  exception,  in  tbe  arcbdeacoiury  of  Norwich,  and 
are  all  small,  only  two  exceeding  200/1  yearly  value ;  a 
very  few  are  provided  witb  glebe-houses. 

lliere  were  in  1833,  in  tbe  county  of  ihe  city,  tbirty-eiffht 
infant  or  dame  schools,  with  above  900  children  ;  twelve 
boardinff-scboola,  with  above  300  children ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day-schools  of  all  kinds  (including  national 
and  other  charity  schools),  with  5200  scholars ;  givmg  in  all 
one  hundred  and  seventy  schools,  with  about  6400  children 
in  themv  or  about  one- tenth  of  the  population  of  the  county 
of  the  city  at  tbe  time,  tliere  were  forty- four  Sunday-schoole 
of  all  oUases*  giving  instruction  to  about  4400  children. 

There  are  several  dissentinjg  places  of  worship.  The 
charitable  institutions  and  charities  are  very  numerous, 
ikeport9  qf  Charii^  Commimoners,)  The  Norfolk  andJ 
Norwich  Hospital,  a  large  and  elegant  buildins  of  red  briok, 
erected  in  177 1,  caa  receive  above  a  hundred  patients.  It 
is  partly  «apport^  by  a  triennial,  musipal  festival  in-  St 
Andrew  t  flaO.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Lunatic  Asylum 
isL  at  Thorpe,  about  two  miles  f^om  the  city.  There  are  a 
dispensary,  aa  eye^infirmary,  a  lunatic  hospitali  an  asylum 
ana  school  for  the  blind!^  and  several  hospitals  or  alms- 
houseafor  the  indigent:  St  Giles's  hospital,  the  Bovs'and 
Girls'  hospitals,  and!  Doughty's  hospital  are  the  chief  of 
these.  St  Gilea*s  hospital  (of  which  the  management  is  in 
the  corporation^  has  estates  worth  nearly  6000/1  a  year. 
There  are  a  master  and  165  inmates,  besides  servants.  The 
free  grammar-school  is  maintained  out  of  this  endowment. 

Of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Literary  Institution  is  the  chief.  It  has 
a  valuable  well-selected  library,  for  which  a  fine  new  build- 
ing has  been  erected  or  is  now  erecting,  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Museum  is  kept  in  the  building  connected  with 
this  institution,  but  ia  an  entirely  separate  establishment 
There  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  a  society  of 
artists.  There  are  two  newspapers  published  at  Norwich. 
Tbe  Norwich  Union  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Offices  are 
institutions  of  considerable  importance. 

(Rickman*s  Gothic  Architecture  ;  General  Higtor^  (^tke 
County  qf  Norjblk,  Hiorvr'ich,  1829;  Stark  and  ftobberds* 
Scenery  on  the  Rivers  qf  Norfolk;  Britton's  Nortoich 
Cathedral  and  Architectural  Antiquities;  Parliamentary 
Papers.) 

NOfeWICH,  DIOCESB  OF.  Upon  tbe  establishment 
of  Christianity  among  tbe  East  Angles,  in  the  reign  of 
Sigebert,  Felix,  a  Burgundian  (ob.  a.jd.  647),  was  made  the 
bishop  of  the  newly-converted  people,  and  the  see  was  fixed 
at  Dunmoc  or  Duumok»  now  Dunwich,  then  an  important 
town,  and  perhaps  the  residence  of  the  king.  The  limits  of 
the  diocese  appear  to  have  been  those  of  Che  kingdom ;  and 
these  may  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  indicated  by  those 
of  the  present  diocese,  makine  some  allowance  for  the  varia- 
tion which  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  manyr  centuries.  The  subsequent  changes  of  the 
diocese  are  noticed  elsewhere.    [Norfolk.] 

The  diocese  includes  tbe  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
except  four  parishes,  in  the  latter  county,  viz.  Hadleigh, 
Monks  Illeigh,  and  Moulton,  peculiars  of  Canterbury,  and 
Freckingham,  a  peculiar  of  Rochester ;  it  comprehends  also 
sixteen  parishes  in  the  county  of  Cambridgeshire,  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  tne  Bast  Anglian  kingdom, 
while  the  rest  of  that  countj^  belonged  to  Meecia,  and  is 
now  included  in  the  diocese  of  Ely. 

There  was  formerly  but  one  archdeaconry  for  the  whole 
diocese ;  there  are  now  four,  as  follows, — Norwich  (the  ori- 
ginal one),  Norfolk  (ealablisbed  AJ>.  1200),  Sudbury  (ad. 
1126),  and  Suffolk  (a.d.  1127).  These  four  comprehend  46 
rural  deaneries  and  1356  parishes. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Church  Commissioners  (Third  Re- 
port) to  transfer  tbe  Cambridgeshire  parishes,  with  the 
deanery  of  Fincham,  in  the  archdeaconr}'  and  county  of 
Norfolk,  the  deanery  of  Lynn,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nor- 
^itth  and  county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  dvaneriai  of  Fordhami 


Glare,  and  Thingo,  in  the  archdeaconry  Of  SudUnry  and- 
counties  of  Cambridseshire  and  Suffolk,  to  the  diocese  of 
Ely.  The  revenues^of  the  bishopricwere  formerly  very  con- 
sid'erable,  but  were  much  diminished  by  Henry  VlII.  The 
net  yearly  income  of  the  see  was,  in  1831,  5395/.  No  9^ 
teration  has  been  proposed  in  the  income.  The  btshopv 
have    always    possessed  greater  liberties  than  any  other 

,  bishops  in  England,  and  they  sit  in  the  Upper  House  not 

!  only  in  right  of  their  bai^ony,  but  also  as  titular  abbots  of  St. 
Bonnet  in  Holme.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  is  dw  oirf} 
abbot  in  England; 

The  corporation  of  the  cathedlral  cortsists  of  a  dean  and  six 
prebendaries;  there  are  also  six  minor  canons  Cthree  of 
whom  hold  respectively  the  offices  of  precentor,  sacrist,  awl 
hbrarian),  a  gospeller,  and  att  epistoUer.  The  net  revenue 
Of  the  church,  in  1831,  was  52^45/.,  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  shared  among,  the  dean  and  prebendaries. 
NORWICH.  AMERICA.  [Goxnbcticut.] 
NORWOOD,  RICH  AR&.a  mathematician  ofthrearHer 
part  of  ihe  seventeenth  century,  of  whose  pemnal  history 
we  know  nothing.  He  is  principally  famous  for  having 
been  one  of  the  first  who  measured  a  degree  of  the  meri- 
dian with  any  accuracy.    His  metliod  was  this : — in  the 

.  year  1635  be  measured  tbe  distance  between  London  atTif 
York,  taking  the  bearings  ag  he  proceeded  along  the  rov^ 
and  reducing  all  to  the  diyection  of  the  meridian  and  to  tbe 
horizontal  plane,  tne  difference  of  latitude  he  fbund  by 
observatioti  of  the  solstices  to  be  2"  58',  and  from  that  and 
his  measured  distance  he  concluded  the  degree  to  be 
367,176  feet  Engli&h,  or  57.800  toisea.  This  has  been 
fbund  to  be  a  near  approximation,  but  his  method  was  neces- 
sarily not  capable  of  much  accuracy,  nor  did  he  measure 
tbe  distance  in  the  best  manner:  '  Sometimes,*  ssys  be, 
'  r  measured,  sometimes  1  paced,  and  I  believe  I  am  witbis 
a  scantling  of  the  truth.'  He  is  the  author  of  the  fbHowinr 
works: — 1.  'Trigonometry,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Triangles/ 
4tD.,  1631,  1685;  12mo.  165U  1667,  1669.  2.  *  Fortifictr 
tioB,  or  Architecture  Milit^ire,'  4to.,  1639.  3.  'The  Sea- 
man's Practice,  containing  the  M'ensuration  of  a  Degree  ot 
theEarth,*4to..  1.637, 1605, 1667. 1668, 1678.  4.  'Epitome* 
being  the  application  of  the  dticttine  of  triangles  in  certain 
problems  concerning  the  use  of  the  plain  Sea  Chart,'  Svo^ 
1674.  5.  •  Logarithmic  Tables,^"  12mo.,  n.  d.  He  also  pub- 
lished letters  and  papers,  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,* 
on  the  tides,  on  his  mensuration  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian, 
and  on  other  subjects  of  minor  importance. 

NOSE  is  one  of  the  external  apertures  of  the  reapiratory 
system  and  the  oria^n  for  the  sense  of  smell.  The  portion 
of  the  nose  by  which  odours  are  perceived  lies  deep  back  in 
the  cavity  to  which  the  external  apertures  of  the  nostrils 
lead  ;  the  portion  which  is  prominent  upon  the  face  serves 
merely  as  the  apparatus  for  inhaling  the  air  which  is  ivor 
pregnated  with  the  odour.  The  most  essential  parts  of  tbe 
organ  are  the  olfeclory  nerves,  which  come  off  from  the  olfac^ 
tory  bulbs  of  the  brain  [Brain],  and  passing  through  nume- 
rous holes  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  is  situated  between 
the  orbits  and  above  and  behind  the  nostrils,  ramiiy  on 
the  extended  surfkces  of  that  bone  and  the  turbinated 
bones  which  form  on  each  side  the  chambers  of  the  nose. 
The  sensitive  terminations  of  the  nerves  are  placed  on  the 
surface  of  a  delicate  and  very  vascular  membrane  which 
lines  the  whole  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  which  is  constantly 
kept  moist  by  the  secretion  of  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  in 
which  the  odoriferous  particles  are  caught  and  fbr  a  time 
retained. 

The  sense  of  smell  varies  considerably,  both  in  degree 
and  in  kind,  in  different  animals.  It  is  evidently  pos- 
sessed by  insects  and  many  others  of  the  lower  animals, 
but  the  organs  by  which  they  exercise  it  are  unknown.  In 
the  higher  animals  itis  degree  of  acuteness  is  in  general 
marked  by  the  extent  of  surfltce  of  tbe  ethmoid  and  turbi- 
nated bones,  over  which  the  olfkctory  nerves  are  distributed. 
In  man  this  surface  is  proportionally  smaller  than  in  other 
animals,  in  most  of  whicn,  besides  ocoupyine  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  face,  it  is  increased  by  peculiar 
branchings  and  convolutions  of  the  thin  layers  of  the  bones. 
Each  species  has  also  a  sense  of  smell  in  some  degree  peculiar 
to  itself;  thus  herbivorous  animals,  though  possessing  tbe 
most  delicate  power  of  discerning  the  differencea  of  vege- 
table odours,  have  no  evident  tkculty  of  discriminating 
those  of  most  animal  substances ;  while  the  carnivore,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  distinguish  any  others  than 
the  last    Bach  species  has  a  fine  wnsibility  tcft  thoM  wsSb' 
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fteoees  vhioh  tre  of  the  greatttt  importance  to  its  own 
existence,  aud  thus  obtains  at  once  a  knowledge  of  their 
presence  in  places  concealed  from  all  the  other  senses. 
Man  poiisesses  the  sense  of  sroeU  for  a  very  large  number 
of  aiinstsnceSj  but  not  in  a  very  acute  degree  for  any  of 
them.  The  difference  appears  the  greater  between  him 
and  other  animals  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the 
exercise  of  this  sense  whidi  is  common  (except  for  par- 
ticular purposes)  in  civilised  sooieiy ;  but  the  American 
Indians  and  some  of  the  northern  Asiatic  tribes,  by  their 
constant  pmotice  in  hunting,  are  said  to  have  acquired  a 
power  of  scent  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  dog. 

The  oUactorr  nerve  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
lenae  ef  ameU,  and  is  incapaiUe  of  perceiving  pain  or; 
any  other  sensation.  Of  the  .peculiarities  by  which  in 
differoKt  animals  it  is  capable  of  perceiving  only  certain 
odours,  we  know  no  more  than  of  the  nature  of  those 
odours  themselves,  of  whose  existence  we  have  no  other 
evidenoe  than  that  of  the  sense  which  they  affect. 

The  sense  of  smell  serves  as  an  adjunct  to  that  of  taste, 
and  is  subservient  in  most  instances  to  the  same  purpose, 
of  providing  proper  and  avoiding  injurious  food  for  the  sus- 
tensuice  of  the  body.  By  it  many  animals  seek  out  their 
food,  ajid  all  select  from  that  which  they  obtain;  and 
mueh  of  that  compound  sensation  which  we  regard  as  taste 
is  reaHy  -due  to  the  smeU,  as,  for  instance,  the  sensation  of 
the  Havour  of  aromatic  aubstances,  which  is  completely  lost 
hy  closing  the  nostrilg  while  we  are  eatii^  them. 

For  the  full  perception  of  odours  it  is  necessaipr  that  the 
particles  charged  with  them  should  be  drawn  with  some 
tbroe  into  the  nose,  and  we  may  stand  for  some  time  in  a 
very  strongly  smelling  aitraosphere  without  perceiving  it,  if 
we  breathe  only  throi^  the  ououth.  The  most  acute  sensa- 
tion is  obtained  by  the  sudden  inhalation  of  a  large  quantity, 
or  by  a  succession  of  short  and  quick  inspirations. 

NOSTRADA'MUS,  or  NOmB  DAME,  MICHEU  a 
sinp^ular  pecsona^,  who  appears  to  have  eigoyed  some  repu- 
tation as  a  physician,  hut  is  now  only  remembered  as  the 
author  of  tne  most  celebrated  predictions  published  in 
modern  times,  was  descended  ftom  a  noble*  family  in  Pro- 
vence, and  was  bom  at  St.  Rimy,  a  small  town  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Avignon,  on  the  14th  oi  December,  1503.  His 
lather  was  a  public  notary ;  hi^  paternal  grandfather  was 
astronomer  and  physician  to  R€m,  count  of  Provence  and 
titular  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem ;  and  his  maternal 
grandfather  (from  whom  he  acquired  the  elements  of  the 
sciences  and  mathematics)  was  also  astronomer  and  physi- 
cian to  John  duke  of  Calabria,  the  son  of  king  R6n6.  After 
having  ffnished  his  courses  of  humanitv  and  philoso]^y  at 
Avignon,  he  went  to  study  medicine  at  Montpellier,  but  was 
driven  away  bv  the  pkgue  in  1522.  por  more  than  four 
.years  he  travelled  about  in  the  south  of  France,  and  stayed 
some  time  at  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  during  which  period 
he  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  botany,  and 
also  to  have  undertaken  the  treatment  of  all  such  patients 
as  were  willing  to  put  themselves  under  his  care.  He  then 
returned  to  Bdbntpellier,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  his  twenty-seventh  year  0529),  and  then  again  pro- 
ceeded on  his  travels.  At  Agen  he  remained  four  years, 
and  married.  Here  too  he  became  acquainted  with  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  inti- 
mate, and  whom  he  calls  a  Viml  in  poetry,  a  Cicero  in 
eloquence,  and  a  Gralen  in  medicine;  and  declares  that 
he  owed  more  of  his  scientific  attainments  to  him  than  to 
anjr  other  person.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  and  two 
children  whom  he  had  by  her,  he  left  Agen,  and  went  first ' 
to  Marseille,  and  then  (in  1544)  to  Salon,  where  he  married 
a  second  time. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  plague  having  broken  out  at 
Aix,  he  was  invited  thither  by  a  public  deputation  firom  the 
inhabitants,  and  was  of  so  much  service  (particularly  by 
means  of  a  powder  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  he  has 
given  the  fermula  in  ibe  eighth  chapter  of  his  treatise 
*  Des  Fards'),  that  hQ  received  a  ^nsion  from  tlie  town 
during  sevecid  years  after  the  cessation  of  the  disease.  He 
has  lc9t  upon  record  a  curious  instance  of  the  inodesty  of  the 
women  of  Aix,  who,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  themselves 
atitacked  by  the  contagion,  began  to  sew  themselves  up  in; 

*  Aaootdiaf  to  toiM  aolhorillM  h»  wm  ttt  J«ir{di  detMBi  and  bia  blogm- 
ph«n.afl«r  docldlng  that  he  vas  of  Uw  tribe  of  Iseaohar,  applied  to  hltn  the 
folluwiag  word*  ttom  1  Qnon.,  xii.  92 — *  Of  the  ehfldren  of  Iwachar  were  men 
thet  had  onderMaadiof  of  the  timee.  to  knoir  Vhat  imed  oo^  to  do.*    ('  Ar-  j 
^hifW  dH  MafoitiMM  Aninud/ i.  TiiL) 


their  Winding-sheets^  in  order  that  their  naked  bodies  might 
not  be  seen  nter  their  death. 

The  next  year  (1547)  he  was  sent  for  to  Lyon  on  a  similar 
occasion,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  equsdly  well.  On 
his  return  to  Salon,  where  he  was  less  esteemed  than  else- 
where, he  employed  part  of  his  leisure  time  in  composing 
some  medical  works,  chiefly  consisting  of  receipts  and  pre- 
parations. It  was  about  this  time  that  he  trst  began  to 
represent  himself  m  divinely  inspired,  and  endued  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  His  predictions  were  first  written  in  prose ; 
but,  upon  revising  them  afterwards,  he  thought  they  would 
look  better  if  expressed  in  verse,  and  accordingly  he  threw 
them  all  into  the  form  of  quatrains,  and  then  arranged 
them  in  three  Centuries.  When  this  was  done,  he  was  in 
some  doubt  about  the  safety  and  propriety  of  publishing  the 
work ;  but  as  the  time  of  many  of  the  events  foretold  in  bis 
predictions  was  near  at  hand,  he  at  last  resolved  to  print 
diem.  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Lyon  (1 555),  and 
appeared  with  a  dedication  to  his  son  Ciesar,  then  an  infant. 
As  n^ght  be  expected,  the  work  was  very  differently  re- 
ceived by  different  persons ;  at  home  he  was  generally  con- 
sidered an  im|>08tor,  but  in  other  parts  of  France  he  was 
looked  upon  either  as  a  person  really  and  truly  inspired  by 
€rod,  or  else  as  one  who  neld  communication  with  tbe  devil. 
However  Hmiryll.  and  his  sunerstitious  mother  d^herine 
sent  for  him  to  Paris,  received  nim  at  court  very  graciously, 
made  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns,  and  sent  hint 
to  Blois  to  see  the  king's  children  there,  and  to  try  to  fiud 
out  tiieir  future  destinies.  The  resull  of  this  visit  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  Nostradamus  returned  to 
Salon  loaded  with  honours  and  presents.  Encouraged  by 
bis  svooess,  he  increased  his  quatrains  to  the  number  of  a 
CQ4pplete  thousand,  and  published  a  new  edition  of  them, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  king,  in  1558.  The  next  year  that 
prinee  received  a  wound  at  a  tournament,  of  which  he  died, 
jund  it  was  thought  that  so  unususl  an  accident  could  not 
have  been  omitted  in  Nostradamus's  predictions ;  accord- 
ingly his  book  was  immediately  consulted,  and  in  the  thirty- 
fifii  quatimin  of  the  fiat  century  were  found  the  following 
lines:-- 

*  Le  Uoa  jeoxM  le  vieux  larmoDten, 

En  champ  belliqoe  par  itngaUer  doil 
Dana  cage  d*ar  lea  yeuz  lui  erettn. 
Daox  plaiaa  nm,  pais  moorir ;  mort  enelle.* 

So  remarkable  a  coincidence  greatly  increased  his  fuse, 
and  he  was  honoured  shortly  after  with  a  visit  from  £ma- 
lioel  duke  of  Savoy,  and  his  wife  the  princess  Margaret  of 
France.  Charles  I  A.,  on  a  progress  through  Provence,  sent 
for  him,  and  upon  his  complaining  of  the  slight  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  puolicly  declarocl 
that  he  ^ould  hold  the  enemies  of  Nostradamus  to  be  his 
own.  He  afterwards  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  two 
hundred  orowns,  together  with  a  brevet  constituting  him 
his  physician  in  ordinary,  with  the  same  appointment  as  the 
rest. 

Nostradamus  died  about  sixteen  months  after,  July  2, 
1 566.  He  was  buried  at  Salon,  in  the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, under  a  monument  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  asserting 
in  the  most  confident  terms  his  prophetic  skill.  After  his 
death  two  more  Centuries  were  collected  from  his  papers, 
&c.,  and  added  to  his  quatrains,  and  the  whole  work  was 
translated  into  various  foreign  languages.  Since  that  time 
his  pretensions  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  have  been  variously 
estimated;  most  persons  probably  consider  bim  to  have 
been  either  an  impostor  or  a  lunatic,  and  attribute  the  ful- 
filment of  some  of  his  predictions  to  chance ;  others  have 
accused  him  of  magic,  firom  which  charge  he  is  defended  by 
Naud6,  in  his '  Apologia  pour  les  gnmds  Hommes  soup- 
9onn6s  de  Magte ;'  while  some  of  iSte  believers  in  animal 
magnetism  have  claaeed  him  among  other  *  crisiaques '  who 
exercised  '  la  faculty  physique  de  provision  somnambulique 
et  de  privoyance  ou  dairvojfance  instinctive.'  {Archwet 
du  MagfMsme  Animal,  t.  viii.) 

Even  in  1806  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  work  by  ThMore 
Bou3rs,  with  the  foHowing  singular  title :  '  Noovelles  Con- 
sid6rations  sur  Nostradamus  et  tar  ses  PrMiotions  eon- 
cemant:  1,  la  Mort  de  Charles  I.,  Koi  d*Angleterre ;  2, 
celle  du  Due  de  Montmorency,  sons  Louis  aIIL;  8,  la 
Persecution  centre  I'EgHse  ChritienDe  en  179S  ;  4,  la  Mort 
de  Louis  XVI.,  celle  de  la  Heine,  et  da  Dauphin ;  6,  TEl^- 
vation  de  Napoleon  Buonaparte  k  l*Einpire  de  France ;  6. 
la  Longueur  ae  son  lUgne ;  7,  la  Paix  qa'il  doit  proeorar 
k  tout  le  Continent;  8,  sa  puissance,  qui  doit  lore  uii  jour 
•a»i  gWDde  .ur  nm  q«elfeDV^,e«a^»?iJg^1^)|^ 
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d,  enfin,  la  Conqufite  que  ce  H^ros  doit  faire  de  TAngle- 
terre.'  The  (so  called)  prediction  of  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
mentioned  in  the  above  title-page,  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular in  the  whole  collecti6n ;  it  occurs  in  the  forty-ninth 
quatrain  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  as  follows: 

'  Gaud  et  Bmselle*  marcheront  contre  Anvpn  i 
Senat  de  Londres  meitront  k  mort  leur  Koi ; 
Le  »el  et  If  vin  lui  serunt  a  Tcnver* ; 
Pour  eux  avoir  le  rigne  ea  desarroL* 

In  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Henry  II.  he  predicts  that 
the  Christian  church  will  suffer  from  a  cruel  persecution : 
*  et  dureraceste  cy  jusques  i  Tan  mille  sept  cent  nonante 
deux,  que  Von  cwdera  estre  une  renovation  de  sihcle :"  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  certainly  remarkable  when  we 
recollect  that  the  French  republic  dated  its  existence  from  Sep- 
tember 22, 1 792 ;  and  that  in  all  public  acts  time  was  reckoned 
from  that  day  as  from  the  commencement  of  a  new  sera. 

The  '  Centuries  *  of  Nostradamus  have  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  numerous  commentators  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  his  predictions.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Lyon,  1568,  8vo.,  and  Amsterd.,  1668,  12mo.  Of  Com- 
mentaries (besides  that  of  M.  Bouys,  already  noticed)  the 
most  celebrated  are:  *Commentaire  sur  les  Centuries  de 
Nostradamus,*  par  Chavigny,  Paris,  1696,  8vo.;  •Concord- 
ance des  Proph6ties  de  Nostradamus  avec  THistoire,'  par 
Guynaud.  Paris,  1693, 12mo. ;  •  La  Clefde  Nostradamus,*  par 
un  Sulitaire,  Paris,  1710,  l2mo.,  and  an  English  translation, 
with  notes,  by  Theophilus  de  Garenddres,  Lond.,  fol.  1672. 

Before  he  wrote  his '  Centuries  *  Nostradamus  had  pub- 
lished during  several  years  an  almanac,  containing  pre- 
dictions about  the  weather,  &c.,  besides  a  few  other  works, 
of  which  only  the  names  are  now  remembered:  'Triitd  des 
Fardements,*^  Lyon,  1 552 ;  •  Des  Confitures,*  Anvers,  1557 ; 
both  contained  in  'Opuscule  deplusieurs  exquises Receptes, 
divis6  en  deux  parties,'  Lyon,  1572,  16mo.;  *  Lo  RemMe 
tr^s  utile  contre  la  Peste  et  toutes  Fi^vres  pestilentielles,* 
Paris.  1561,  8vo. ;  *  Paraphrase  deCJalien,  sur  rSxhortation 
de  M^nodote  aux  Etudes  des  Beaux  Arts,*  Lyon,  1588, 8vo. 

For  more  particulars  of  the  life  and  works  of  Nostra- 
damus see  '  Abr6ff^  de  la  Vie  de  Michel  Nostradamus,  par 
Palamdde  Trone  de  Condroulet,  de  la  Ville  de  Salon,'  4to., 
no  date ;  his  •  Life,'  by  Haitze,  Aix.  1712, 12mo.  Adelune 
has  given  him  a  place  in  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Folie  Humaine, 
vii.  105. 

This  article  cannot  belter  end  than  with  the  famous  Latin 
distich  composed  on  his  name,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Jodelle  and  to  Beza:^ 

*  Nostra  damua,  ciim  flUffa damu*.  nam  fallere  noatium  eat; 
Et  cum  falaa  damua,  ntl  nisi  nostra  damns.* 

NOTA'MIA.  Dr.  Fleming  gives  this  name  to  a  group 
of  the  great  eenus  Sertularia  of  LinnsDUS.    [Cellaricea.] 

NOTARY.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Roman  name 
notarius,  a  person  who  was  so  called  from  his  taking  down 
in  notes  or  writing  (notse)  the  words  of  a  speaker.  The 
notarii  were  in  fact  short-hand  writers,  and  it  is  clear  from 
many  passages  of  antient  writers  that  they  used  symbols  of 
abbreviation.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  two  following 
passages : — 

'  Hic'et  seriptor  ent  feliz  cui  H(«rm  verbum  est* 
Quiaue  notts  linguam  tuperet  cursinnque  loquenti*. 
E&apiens  loogaa  nova  per  compendia  voces? 

Manilius,  AttnuMtm 

*  Carrant  Terba  licet,  manns  est  YelocSor  iUis« 
Nondnm  lingua  snum,  dextra  peregit  opus.* 

Martial  i^..xii.  208. 

It  seems  that  they  were  also  employed  to  take  down  a 
man's  will  in  writing.  The  notarii  were  often  slaves.  The 
word  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  secretary  to  the 
princeps  or  emperor.  ( Ausonius,  Epig.,  136 ;  Gregor.  Na- 
cianz.,  in  the  letter  inscribed  rtf  VoTapUft ;  Augustin,  lib. 
/i.,  *DeDoctrina Christiana;'  Dig. 29,  tit.  1,  sec.  40;  Lam- 
pridius,  Alex,  Sev,,  28 ;  see  also  the  references  in  Facciolati., 
Notarius.) 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  notarii  were  called  Exceptores, 
and  were  employed  by  the  governors  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces to  draw  up  public  documents.  Bnt  the  persons  men- 
tioned under  the  later  Roman  law,  who  corresponded  most 
nearly  to  the  modern  notary,  are  called  tabelliones ;  their 
business  was  generally  to  draw  up  contracts,  wills,  and  other 
instruments.  The  forty-fourth  Novel  treats  specially  of 
the  tabelliones  (irtpl  tUv  irvfifioXaioypa^Civ) ;  and  they  are 
spoken  of  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Novels,  and  in  the 
Code.  {Cod,  xL,  tit.  53,  &c.)  It  appears  clear  that  as  the  I 
word  notarius  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  term  notary,  so  ■ 


the  tabellio  is  the  person  froiA  wlidUk  were  derived  the  fano 
tions  of  the  modem  notary  public. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  persons  under  the  name  and 
exercising  the  functions  of  «notariea  were  first  known  ia 
England.  Spelman  cites  some  charters  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor as  being  executed  for  the  king's  diancelbr  by  notaries. 
( Gloss,  tit  Notarius,)  *  Notaries,'  are  mentioned  with  •  procu- 
rators, attornies,  executors,  and  maintainours,*  in  the  stat.  of 
27  Edward  III.,  c.  1.  They  were  officers  or  ministers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  may  therefore  have  been  introduccKl 
into  this  country  at  a  very  earl^  period.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  power  of  admitting  notaries  to  practice 
was  vested  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  25 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  21,  s.  4.  The  term  of  service  and  the  man- 
ner of  admission  to  practice  are  now  regulated  by  the  41tt 
Greo.  III.,  c.  79,  which  prescribes  that  no  person  in  England 
shall  act  as  a  public  notary  or  do  any  notarial  act  unless  he 
is  duly  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled  in  the  court  wherein  no- 
taries have  been  accustomarily  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled. 
He  must  also  have  been  bound  by  contract  in  writing,  or  by 
indenture  of  apprenticeship,  to  serve  as  a  clerk  or  apprentice 
for  seven  years  to  a  public  notary,  or  to  a  scrivener  usin^ 
his  art  and  mystery  according  to  the  privilege  and  custom 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  also  beine  a  notary,  who  has  been 
duly  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled.  An  affidavit  of  the 
execution  of  the  contract  must  also  be  made  and  filed, 
as  the  act  prescribes,  in  the  proper  court,  and  the  affidavit 
must  be  produced  and  read  at  the  time  of  the  person's  ad- 
mission and  enrolment  as  a  public  notary,  in  the  Court  of 
Faculties,  which  is  the  proper  court  for  admitting  and  en- 
rolling notaries.  The  proper  persons  for  taking  and  filing 
the  aiSdavits  are  the  master  of  the  faculties  of  the  ardi 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  London,  his  surrogates  or  commis- 
sioners. Persons  who  act  as  notaries  for  reward,  without 
being  properly  admitted  and  enrolled,  are  liable  for  every 
ofience  to  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  50/. ;  but  British  con- 
suls abroad  are  empowered  to  i^rform  notarial  acts  (6th 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  87,  s.  20).  The  licence  or  commission  ftv 
acting  as  a  notary  in  England  requires  a  stamp  duty  of  301, 
and  in  Scotland  one  of  20/.  The  annual  certificate  is  the 
same  as  for  attorneys.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.,  e. 
70,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  4lst  Geo.  IIL,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  apprenticeship  for  seven  years,  are  confined  to 
the  city  of  London  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  the  circuit  of  ten  miles  from  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  the  master  of  the  Court 
of  Faculties  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  empowered 
to  appoint,  admit,  and  cause  to  be  sworn  and  enrolled  in 
the  Court  of  Faculties  any  attorney,  solicitor,  or  proctor,  not 
residing  within  the  above-mentioned  limits,  to  be  a  notary 
public,  to  practise  within  any  district  in  which  the  master  of 
the  feculties  shall  see  good  reason  for  making  such  appoint- 
ment. Notaries  public  who  practise  within  the  jurisdictioa 
of  the  incorporated  company  of  Scriveners  of  London  most 
become  members  of  and  take  then:  freedom  of  that  com- 
pany under  the  act  of  the  41st  Geo.  III. 

Ine  original  business  of  notaries  was  to  make  all  kinds  of 
legal  instruments ;  they  are  often  spoken  of  in  former  times 
as  the  persons  who  made  wills  (Shepherd's  Touchstone. 
vol.  ii.,  407,  Preston's  ed.) ;  but  the  attorney,  solicitor,  and 
conveyancer  have  now  got  possession  of  this  part  of  their 
business.  In  practice  tneir  business  is  now  limited  to  the 
attestation  of  deeds  and  writings  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  authentic  in  other  countries,  but  principally  such  as 
relate  to  mercantile  transactions.  It  is  also  their  busi- 
ness to  make  protests  of  bills  of  exchange.  They  also 
receive  and  take  the  affidavits  of  mariners  and  masters  of 
ships.  Notaries  are  mentioned  with  seijeants-at-law,  bar- 
risters, solicitors,  attorneys,  and  others  (44th  Geo.  IH.,  c. 
98,  s.  13),  as  the  persons  who  may,  for  fee  or  reward,  draw 
or  prepare  conveyances  or  deeds  relating  to  real  or  personal 
estate,  orproceedings  in  law  or  equity.  A  recent  act  (5th 
and  6th  William  lY.,  c.  70,  s.  5)  provides  that  in  cases  of 
such  actions  or  suits  being  brought  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity  within  any  of  the  territories  or  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  abroad,  as  in  the  act  mentioned,  public  notaries,  with 
other  persons  named  in  the  act,  are  authorised  to  receive 
solemn  declarations  in  writing,  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  act ;  and  such  declarations,  when  certified  under  their 
signature  and  seal,  and  transmitted,  shidl  be  allowed  in  all 
such  actions  and  suits  to  have  the  same  force  as  if  the  per^ 
sons  making  the  declarations  had  appeared  and  sworn  or 
affirmed  the  matters  therein  contained  in  open  coart»  or 
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upon  a  commission  issued  for  tho  examination  of  wit- 
nesses. 

NOTARCHUS.    [Tkctibranchiata.] 

NOTATION.    [Symbols.] 

NOTATION,  in  Music,  signifies  the  method  whereby 
the  pitch,  or  tune,  and  duration  of  musical  sounds  are  re- 
presented, and  by  which  definite  periods  of  silence,  called 
rests,  are  marked: — it  is  to  music  what  letters  and  punctua- 
tion are  to  language. 

To  show  the  pitch,  the  Greeks  used  the  letters  of  their 
alphabet,  placed  in  various  positions.  [Music,  p.  24  ] 
Tlie  Romans  had  recourse  to  the  majuscules  of  their 
own  alphabet  for  the  same  purpose,  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  St.  Gregory,  or  Pope  Gregory  I., 
employed  the  seven  first  capital  Roman  letters  for  the  first 
septenary,  beginning  with  the  a  answering  to  the  lowest 
space  in  our  base  clef.  For  the  next  ascending  septenary  he 
used  the  corresponding  small  letters ;  and  the  third  he  de- 
noted by  the  same  small  letters  doubled.  Example,  ex- 
plained in  modern  notation : — 

ABCDBPGabe  defgaabbcoddeeffgf 
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Guide,  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  introduced,  it  is 
commonly  supposed,  the  use  of  points  instead  of  letters, 
which  he  placed  on  parallel  lines,  giving  names  to  the  latter 
by  means  of  letters,  which  have  since  been  gradually  trans- 
formed into  those  signs  called  clefs.  [Guido;  Gamut; 
Clef.]  The  dots  however  of  Guido  only  marked  the  degrees 
of  high  and  low ;  to  Franco  of  Cologne  we  are  indebted  for 
characters  which  at  once  denoted  both  the  tune  and  time  of 
the  sounds.  [Music,  page  26.]  Of  these  he  invented  four, 
and  their  rests ;  namely,  the 

Largk,  Lono,  Brkvb,  and    SmiBiutvi. 
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These  were  valued  or  measured  by  the  semibreve.  The 
breve  was  equal  to  two  semibreves,  the  long  to  four,  and  the 
large  to  eight.  [Long,  &c.]  The  invention  of  the  Minim, 
Crotchet,  Quaver,  and  Semiquaver,  is  ascribed  to  John  de 
Muris,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  made  this  important 
addition  to  notation,  and  also  originated  certain  characters 
determining  the  measure,  in  the  year  1338.  The  Demisemi- 
quaver  first  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  about 
Uie  middle  of  the  last,  was  divided  into  halves.  Latterly  it 
has  been  subdivided  into  quarters,  and  even  into  eighths, 
most  unnecessarily,  and  greatly  to  the  perplexity  of  the  per- 
former, and,  consequently,  to  the  detriment  of  the  art,  by 
wantonly,  and  with  an  affectation  at  once  vulgar  and  mis- 
chievous, throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  attainment 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  sharp 
and  tlat  were  brought  into  use.  The  sharp  was  at  first 
souare  in  form,  according  to  Butler  {Principles^  &o.,  1636). 
The  tlat  was  always  a  small  b.  The  natural  is,  compara- 
tively, of  modem  date.  Till  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  secondary  use  of  the  sharp  was  to  con- 
tradict the  tlat,  and  of  the  flat  to  contradict  the  sharp.  The 
natural,  introduced  at  nearly  the  same  time,  relieved  the 
two  other  characters  firom  part  of  their  duty.  In  the  printed 
score  of  Lully's  opera,  Persie,  dated  1684,  the  natural  does 
not  appear;  nor  even  in  his  Armide,  published  in  1710.  In 
Purceirs  Diocletian  (1691)  sharps  and  flats  contradict  each 
other;  but  the  natural  is  occasionally  used.  [Sharp; 
Flat  ;  Natural.]  The  grouping  of  quavers,  &c  by  means 
of  ligatures,  or  ties,  joining  tne  stems,  is  also  one  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  practised  in  1653,  when 
Lawes  printed  his  'Ayres,'  &c  In  Lully's  Proserpine 
(1 680)  we  find  quavers  tied  at  the  bottom  of  their  stems,  in 
groups  of  four,  but  semiquavers  are  all  detached.  The  use 
of  bars  became  general  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  though  this  mode  of  division  was  partially  adopted 
much  earlier.     [Bar;   Abhritiations  ;   Dor;    Notb  ; 

TlMB.] 


NOTE,  in  Muuc,  a  character  which,  by  its  place  on  the 
staff,  represents  a  sound,  and  by  its  form  determines  the 
time  or  continuance  of  such  sound.  There  are  six  notes  in 
ordinary  use,— the  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet,  Quaver, 
Semiquaver,  and  Demisemiquaver.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Breve,  yet  met  with  in  sacred  music ;  and  the  half-De- 
misemkiuaver,  much  used,  and  often  unnecessarily,  by  the 
modems.  [Breve;  Sbmibrbtb,  &c.]  The  value,  or 
length  in  time,  of  the  Semibreve  may  be'oonsidered  as  unity ; 
the  minim  is  4,  the  crotchet };  the  quaver  };  the  semiqua- 
ver ^,  and  the  demisemiquaver  ^.  Hence  is  formed  the 
following  Table qf  Proportions,  as  it  is  denominated: — 


One  Scmlbrete 


Ueqioal  to 


SMimmt P 


4  CroteheU 
ur 

8  Quaveri 


L-T    L_f 


r       r 


16  SemiqiuiTerfl 

r  f'  r 


And  hence  it  will  also  appear,  that  one  minim  is  equal  to 
two  crotchets.  &c.;  one  crotchet,  to  two  quavers,  &c.,  &c. 

The  word  Note  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  of  sound ; 
thus  we  say  a  high,  low,  loud,  or  soft  note;  or,  the  note  a  ; 
a  flat  note,  &c.  Some  confusion  occasionally  arises  out  of 
this  double  meaning ;  but  the  musical  nomenclature  is  very 
imperfect,  and  any  attempt  to  improve  this  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  art  meets  with  little  support  from  its  pro- 
fessors. 

NOTES.  BANK.    [Bank-Banker— Banking.} 

NOTHING.  In  the  article  Infinite  will  be  found  n 
much  upon  this  word  as  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
consideration  of  the  symbol  0  as  the  limit  approached  but 
never  attained  by  the  continual  diminution  of  magnitude. 

Among  the  terms  used  in  mathematical  language  are 
nothing,  cipher,  and  zero.  The  etymologies  of  the  two 
latter  terms  are  explained  under  those  heaos :  their  mean- 
ings are  somewhat  different.  The  first  word,  nothing, 
implies  the  absence  of  all  magnitude,  but  its  occurrence 
denotes  either  that  magnitude  did  exist,  or  might  have 
existed,  or  does  exist  under  similar  circumstances  in  other 
problems,  or  in  the  same  problem  under  different  points  of 
view.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  word  would  be  use- 
less :  thus  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  speak  of  £20 
ffenerally  as  twenty  pounds,  no  shillings,  no  pence,  and  no 
Rurthings.  But  if  this  £20  had  been  the  amount  of  a 
number  of  sums,  the  symbol  £20  0  0  would  be  usefUl  as 
indicating  that  theresultsof  an  operation  (addition)  had  left 
no  quantities  in  places  where  beforehand  quantity  might 
have  been  expected.  The  term  unity  would  have  been 
useless  in  the  same  manner,  except  as  a  tacit  reference  to 
other  units;  anything  we  please  is  one  of  its  kind,  and 
accordingly  the  mdefinite  article  (a  or  an),  which  is  certainly 
one  in  etymology,  has  lost  its  definite  monadic  significatioiu 
because  such  signification  is  useless.  This  point  is  of  some 
importance  to  the  mathematician,  as  justifying  a  use  of  the 
symbol  0  where  it  might  seem  redundant  The  0  and  1 
are  frequently  useful  as  symbols  of  diitinction  where  they 
are  not  wanted  as  symbols  of  operation :  in  like  manner,  in 
common  language,  the  simple  phrase  *one  ox  and  fio  sheep,* 
though  it  implies  no  more  of  positive  conception  than  the 
more  simple  phrase  <an  ox,'  may  be  a  proper  description 
where  the  second  would  be  no  such  thing. 

The  cipher  is  0  considwed  in  a  purely  arithmetical  point 
of  view,  as  the  mode  of  denoting  a  blank  column  inter- 
vening between  or  fbllowing  columns  which  contain  signifi. 
cant  numbers. 

The  term  zero  considers  0  rather  as  a  starting  point  of 
magnitude  than  as  the  symbol  for  the  recognition  of  absence 
of  all  magnitude,  and  really  denotes,  not  the  entire  absence 
of  magnitude,  but  the  arbitrary  determination  to  reckon  all 
magnitudes  by  their  excess  or  defect  ttoxa.  a  certain  zero 
magnitude.  Thus  the  zero  point  of  the  thermometer  does 
not  mean  that  shown  when  there  is  no  temperature,  but  a 
certain  temperature,  that  of  freezing  water ;  and  degrees 
above  and  below  zero  indicate  exceaieiiOr.de&fitotQf^ 


J^OT 


334 


3W0T 


rature  mbove  or  below  tbAt  standard.  It  is  ikten  perfeetiy  pro- 
per to  say  that  ten  degrees  below  seio  is  a  lower  temperature 
than  five  decrees,  and  that  both  ar«  less  than  zero.  When- 
ever magnitude  is  oonsidered  in  txMmection  with  modifica- 
tions, thie  zero  and  even  the  nothing  of  such  magnitude 
may  require  to  be  oonaadMred  with  aimilar  modificAtions, 
even  though  all  absolute  magnitude  is  lost.  Straight  lines, 
for  example,  fidmdt  of  consideration  with  Toference  not  only 
to  their  lengths,  bat  also  to  their  positions  and  directions. 
Let  the  straight  Unes  diminish  each  by  an  approach  of  one 
extremity  towards  the  other,  and  nosition  and  dicectioo  still 
always  distinguish  each  line  from  Um  odiers,  thovgh  aH  be  of 
the  same  linear  magnitude  (length) :  when  the  one  extremity 
actually  reaches  the  t)ther,  length  is  destroyed,  but  one 
indication  of  position  still  remains,  the  fixed  extremity,  or 
what  was  the  fixed  extremity  as  long  as  the  line  has  length. 
Different  points  (nothings  of  length)  still  tell  something 
about  the  positions  of  the  different  lines  which  left  them ; 
and  there  are  as  many  nothings  of  length  (distinguishable) 
as  there  are  different  points  m  space.  These  zeros,  as  it 
might  be  proper  to  call  them,  are  of  most  essential  conse- 
quence, 08  zero9,  in  the  complete  method  of  connecting  the 
explanations  of  c^mbols  in  algebra  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term)  with  those  of  the  restricted  or  arithmetical  sense. 
[NBttATiYB  QuANTiTiBt.]  All  direction  however  has  dis- 
appeared When  a  line  is  rednoed  to  a  pomt;  and  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  this,  the  principles  of  which  appear  in 
,  Fractions,  Vanishing,  will  be  applied  in  the  article 
Tanosnt. 

It  might  seem  as  if,  ja  Ihe  coniideratioQ  of  the  term 
:  fiierOt  we  had  coimmenced  an  ex^lanaiion  of  ne^tive  quan- 
tities, and  had  obtained  a  jusUJ^caiion  x>f  the  phrase  iea 
than  zero,  U  not  t^  W  Jthan  nothing.  I'his  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  too  limited  howevejr  for  the  purposes  of 
a^ebra,  and  not  su^ois^yexpresaiKeof  the  actual  meaning 
ot  the  words.  When  the  distinction  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive quantities  is  explained  and  adopted,  ti&e  terms  greater 
and  Less  are  no  longer  used  in  their  simple  arithmetical 
meeting,  but  take  jfi  wider  a^nification,  sudi  as  will  allow 
old  theorems  of  artthinetic  to  remain  true  under  the  sacpe 
phraseokiiy  as  before.  i^fUr  an  express  extension  of  signifi- 
cation has  heen  accorded  to  these  termiu  it  is  not  wonc^ful 
that  uses  of  them  should  be  perfectly  aljowahle  which  eould 
not  be  made  if  we  retained  the  old  s^nifiqations.  Those  who 
use  the  .extended  meanings,  without  fully  understanding 
and  admitting  them,  will  midLe  -a  mystery  of  algi^ra :  those 
who  vefuse  to  make  jth?  extensions,  and  yet  charge  others 
who  do  not  refuse  with  ft;lling  into  all  the  absurdities  which 
extended  uses  without  extendi  meanings  present  to  them- 
selves, are  precisely  in  the  condition  of  the  honest  tar  who 
asserted  iw  the  French  were  such  fools  as  not  to  know ; 
the  difference  between  «  cabbage  and  a  shoe  (chou),  B^t 
those  jEtgain  who,  professing  to  use  extended  meaning  do , 
not  take  care  to  make  their  logic  conformable  to  them,  hut  \ 
neglect  to  distinguiib  between  premises  which  are  true  of' 
one  set  of  meaninssand  not  of  the  jother,  will  fall  into  suph 
mistakes  as  would  he  made  by  him  who  should  conclude 
that  blood  is  sfdt  water,  because  both  circulate  in  arms  (of 
the  buman  body  and  of  ihe  sea). 

Admitting  the  scale  ^  positiTo  and  negative  numbers^ 
...  -3,  -^  -1,  0,  +1,  +2.  f  3.  .  .  . 
a  is  obvioui  that  OQ  the  right  of  X),  on  whidi  we  have  quan- 
tities common  to  pure  arithmetic  and  algebra,  we  pass  from 
the  greater  to  title  less  l»'  moving  our  eyes  fi-om  rig^t  to 
left ;  while  on  the  left  we  ^ave  no  meaning  ai  all  of  greater 
and  leas  yet  established.    L^  us  agi^ee  then  that  we  are  to 
pass  itam  what  we  will  €«U  the  greater  to  what  we  will  cdl 
the  less  by  passing  from  r^ht  to  left  in  all  cases;  and  there  j 
is  tio  mystery  in  our  jneanins  when  we  sa^y  that  9XI  negative 
quantities  are  less  thaa  ^,  and  that  —  1 0  is  less  ^an  —  5.      * 

But  is  this  convention  a  purely  mrhitrary  nne  ?    We  an<  . 
swer  that  it  rather  bear»  the  character  of  interpretation , 
[lNTBBPftBTATK>N]  than  of  conyeutioct.    Having  new  modes ' 
of  quantity,  with  corresponding  extensions  of  addition  and ' 
subtraction,  we  are  rtfther  to  a^  what  greater  and  less 
ought  to  mean  than  what,  with  liberty  of  choice,  we  shall 
make  them  mean.    The  great  characteristics  of  greater  and 
less  (or  more  and  leas)  in  arithmetic  are,  that  the  more  you 
add  the  moae  yon  ^ent,  and  that  the  more  you  take  away  the , 
less  you  leave,  imd  inoe  versid.    The  preceding  extensions  of 
greater  and  less  ure  the  only  ones  whiqh  will  allow  of  these 
ibeoreRis  remaining  universally  true.    Thus 

«+<-«)»  -a,  sdd  wow,  aod  3+{-4)=  -  J, 


and  —  1  is  greater  than  —2.    Agtiixu 

-5- (-12)=7,  subtract  less,  -5-(-13)=58,' 
and  8  is  greater  than  7. 

It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  thougfh  no  rvtie  hasheen 
laid  down  upon  the  subject,  that  it  m^v  be  gathered  f^om 
the  practice  of  Tmters  that  the  term  $»naller  does  not  ac- 
company his  in  its  extended  meaning.  The  former  term  is 
particularly  used  in  the  Differential  Calculus  to  denote  an 
approach  to  0,  which  in  a  negative  quantity  is  algebraic  in- 
crease, and  in  a  positive  quantity  diminution.  And  many, 
perhaps  all  writers  on  the  Differential  Cidcqlus,  are  lax  in 
their  use  of  all  the  jcomparative  terms,  sometime  emptoying 
them  in  the  algebraical  and  sometimes  only  in  the  arith- 
metical sense.  The  inconvenience  is  hot  very  great, 
as  a  student  must  have  learned  tp  contend  with  |;reater 
difficulties  than  those  of  an  unexplained  use  of  dubious 
terms,  before  he  is  able  to  make  his  way  to  the  higher  ma- 
themati<».  But  it  may  he  useful  to  give  him  a  hint  that, 
in  readuag  works  of  analysis,  he  would  do  well  at  first  always 
to  stop  for  a  moment  when  the  word  greater  or  less  occurs, 
and  ask  himself  whether  the  prohleip  requires  and  allows  the 
extended  si^ification  or  not,  and  to  make  some  mark  of 
dtstmction  m  every  place.  This  iPiH  at  onoe  ensure  the 
soundness  of  the  first  reading,  and  jEactTitate  the  second. 

NOTHINO,  DiFF«ii£m)£S  OF.  This  name  is  i^ivm 
to  certain  numbers  whidii  are  used  in  so  many  different 
theorems  that  it  is  worth  wlple  to  labulate  them,  and  to 
eonsidtf  them  as  fuAdamei^  iMimiers  of  reference.  They 
were  first  sp9<^oally  noted  lA  this  point  of  view  by  die  kte 
Bishop  Bnou^ley.  We  shall  here  confine  oundjves  to  a 
description  of  their  4eriv9ti<N^  an  -^xpeditieus  mode  of  cal- 
oi^ttng  theiQB,  a  ta)4e  tsi  some  of  ihffx  values^  cud  one 
instance  of  their  use. 

U  we  take  »  series  of  tenopi^  if^b,c,e.  See.,  and  foria  die 
suQQWiive  di8er«i»oes  of  a  £0if rvftBHcsa,  Cajjcojos  or], 
the  symbols  Ao,  A'o,  &c.,  hav^  a  meaning  wjuch  refeis  to 
the  excess  of  b  above  a,  &c.  If  then  a  should  happen  to  be 
:=^  the  symbols  AO,  A'O,  &c.,  may  stand  for  finite  quan- 
tities"  ibr  instance  in — 

2       1 

5  2  I  ^  &c.     At^=2,     A'Osl. 

14^ 

But  as  the  preceding  series  is  a  set  of  valuesof  ia^j?-f-l)- 1> 
in  which  the  first  term  4s  ^  <jp=l  gives  41 .«- 1).  *t  would 
he  necessary  in  usin^  sevend  seri^  heginntDg  with  %  to 
make  marks  of  distinction  between  -^  in  one  series,  and 
that  in  another.  The  motft  tiseful  ease  is  that  in  n^iieh 
whole  and  positive  powers  of  fi,  1,  2,  3,  &e.  fbrm  the  series 
in  question:  ihusit  we  take  the  series  ^«vfbes. 


0»r= 

0 

!•= 

I 

«•= 

8 

3»= 

^7 

4»= 

64 

d»=125 


1 

1« 
fi7 
61 


12 
18 
24 


A.0»=1 
A*0'=0,&c. 


Tbesym^ld*  0«,  whenever  m  is  greater  than  «,  AwU 
ibrO;  whenm  is  s  «  itst8ndslbriX2XiX....XA»  In 
aA  other  eas»  liw  differesoes  of  OH-^  any  he  fimad  from 
those  of  0«  hy  'die  ibllowing  e^uaCioo:—  ' 

A»'0«-H  :sr  I  A*^0»  +  A»-0«\ 

It  is  frequently  tiseful  to  hare  the  t^rm  A'  .  «•  -4-  i  .2.3 
. .  ,(r—  l),r  arranged  !n  tables.  If  we  wijfti  to  make  *is 
separateOy,  we  have,  denoting  the  preceding  fVaetion  by 

A(r)  o«+i  s  AC*^!)  0»  +  r  aCO  a»— 1 

IlieAttowkigtaMeeoiitaifts  both  the  differeoiio^  and  the 
diferances  divided,  as  just  esplaioad,  up  te  Uiose  foraiad 
from  Ihe  series  of  tentii  movers ;  amn^  se  that  simple 
diflferences  must  he  looked  ftr  fhese  or  00  the  dotted  hnss. 
and  divided  diffevenoes  below  the  4oit«dliB«s;  the  first  by 
means  of  tiie  left  hand  eohiosn  Mid  highest  row ;  tke  saeopd 
iiy  the  right  hand  eolunm  and  lowest  cow. 

A«0* 
A»  0«  =  126000    ,    r;rrT-«  J060 


^•0'=    15120 


2.3.4.5 
A«0' 


Digitizi 


Mt^*ft^o5gle 


N  OT 
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n 

A 

!  ^' 

^1^1 

A» 

A* 

A' 

A' 

:     A. 

A»« 

71 

\^ 

1022 

55980 

818520 

5I0(KW0 

16435440 

29635200 

30240000 

16329600 

..3628800 

1 

9 

510 

18150 

186480 

834i>2(V 

'  1905120 

2328480 

i45lf5120 

..362880 

2 

9 

'  254 

1  5790 

408^ 

^  126000 

191520 

141120 

'  ...4^320 

3 

3 

7 

'  126 

'  1800 

!   840ff 

lOSOO* 

15120 

...504CF 

0 

7 

d 

6^ 

540 

1560 

>800 

.....720 

:      10 

ti 

15 

5 

30 

15<r 

24^ 

.*..120 

15 

65 

90 

31 

'  4 

}   1 

14 

d& 

....24 

21 

140 

350 

301 

63 

3 

6 

•  ...6 

28 

266^ 

F050 

IfOl 

9^0 

127 

2 

...2 

30 

62 

2046 

6951 

7770 

3025 

255 

9 

I 
n 

•  •  r 

46 

75a 

•    680 

22827 

;    42525 

34105 

J 

93af0 

511 

10 

A^ 

A» 

:   A» 

^ 

6^ 

A* 

\    .A. 

A« 

A* 

A 

n 

Tha  only  one  not  hk  t&a  table  is  aCO  0>  wluch.  'a  always 

The  uses  of  ibese  «iiferences  mainly  ooniust  in  the  rapidity 
w^  whiel^  transfbcmationft  can  Bo  made  hy  means  ol  tbea> 
whether  of  a  simple  algebraieol  or  of  a  traw^ndiental  kind : 
aooh  as  the  fbUowiag,  n  hein^  a  rvhole  number  — 

aj»  =a  »  +  A(?)  O*  .  a<ii;-i>+  A(3)'  o»  ,  obU-  IX«-4X 

+    &e. 
«■  =s  a^4-^z^(^z>-lX 

«»  =«4-  3«(*-l)  -Ir  ap(«-l)(ir-2). 
«•  =«  +  7aJ(jr-V>  +  6«ea?-H(a:-2^ 

Hr  »  («- IXaP- 2)  WB-3)^ 
and  so  on.    E8ee  also  Opibation»  Sbiuxs.} 

The  feBewing  worhS:  eonlain  many  properties  of  these 
nnn^bers :  Hecsobet «  tiSzampfes  of  th^  Calcnlua  of  Finite 
DiflEerenoes/  pasMm ;  and  Hb.  Uirful  Knowlj  *  Piifegentiri 
and  Iivten^  Qalcuhis/  pp.  253-2&L  and  307-311. 
NarHU'RUS.    (TfMBAOisiip«.>  ^      ^ 

NOIIOB  is  a  tenn  used  in  Itajglish  law  with  reference  to 
various  hinds  of  transactions.  Tm  use  of  it  which  ie  most 
important^  and  which  it  is  here  proposjpd  to  explaiUr  has 
reference  to  centweta  of  buying  and  selling  and  mainly  so 
fiu*  as  such  conteaets  oome  under  the  cognuance  of  courts 
of  equity,  in  this  sense  notice  signifies  the  knowledge  of 
a  party  to  the  contract  of  any  feet  which  ia  connected  with 
the  contact*  and  may  become  a  matter  of  dispute  either 
between  the  parties  to  the  oontcact^  or  between  them  or 
any  of  them  and  any  otiier  person  not  a  party  to  that  oont- 
tnct.  The  term  notice  is^  most  oommonlj  anplied  to  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  land,  or  some  interest  in  land^  and  the 
matter  generaUy  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  interest  of  a 
person  who  ie  not  a  party  to  the  contract  is  in  any  way  to 
be  affected  by  it. 

Notice,  in  Sn^ish  la^  ift  an  ambiguous  term,  and  has 
different  meanings  accor^Kng  9»  we  ooutemplate  the  ^ver 
or  the  receiver  of  what  ia  cabled  iH>tice.  Xo  give  notice  is  to 
eommnaicattf  something  to  another  pefson :  the  person  who 
reeeiiKs  the  communication,  ie  said/o  ha»e  notice,  and  when 
it  is  proved  thaA  be  has  had  such  notice,  he  is  prasumed  to 
ba^e  knowledge  of  the  thing  cemmunicated  Thus  notice 
coBves  to  have  the  meaning  of  knowledgs  when  applied  to 
him  who  ia  the  receiver  of  the  notice  r  an^  ^  i^  ^^o^  aj^ways 
esflif  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  resulting  from  thia  double  mean- 
mg  of  the  word. 

Notice  of  a  feet  Cnetioebeinghececonsideived  withreferenqe 
to  the  receiver),  may  mean  either  knowledge  of  the  feet  iteelC 
or  knowled^s  of  some  other  fact  feom  which  ariseaa  legal 
presumption  of  knowledge  el  the  feet  itseli  m  both  eaMS 
the  hnowled^  must  be  proved  l^  evidence,  and  tbe  only 
difference  in  the  evidence  ia  thaa ;.  ini  the  fermev  case  a  feet 
is  to  be  proved^  which  feet,  when  proved^  shall  be  considered 
knowhiage;  and  in  the  secondcase  a  feet  is  to'be  proved^ 
which  cannot  be  censidMed  aa  knowledge^  but  is  a  feet  the 
establishnMiiS  of  which  leads  to  a  le^  presuispcion,  that  is, 
to  an  inferance  of  aome  fact  whi«h  is  considered  as  know- 
ledge; H  a  man  leoeiva  a  writtea  eemmnniealion  from  an> 
other  person  of  a  certain  deBMM»d  npon  htm  by  such  person, 
alt  that  can  be  pcoi!ed  by  evidence  is  that  he  did  receive 
such  cemmunication  ;  hik  that  feet  bekig  established,  aU 
the  world  imputes  to  the  receiver  of  such  communica- 
tion knowledge  of  the  demand  contained  in  it  The  feet,  in 
order  to  have  any  relation  to  the  contracC,  must  of  course 
be  such  a  fe^t  as  would  affdct  the  contract  if  it  were  exr 
pressly  made  part  of  it  A  feet  of  this  kind  then  being 
established,  which  is  either  knowledge  or  legal  pre- 
sumption of  knowledge,  the  legal  conclusion  is»  that  the 
person  who  had  such  knowledge  at  the  time  of  making  the 


contract  must  be  considered  sa  having  acquiesced  in  such 
feet ;  ia  other  words,  such  feet  must  be  considered  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  expressed  ia  and  incorporated 
with  the  contract. 

Notice  has  been  divided  by  writers  on  English  law  into 
'  actual'  and  '  constructive.'  '  Actnal  notice,'  it  is  said^ 
*  lequires  no  definition;,'  and  '  constructive  notice,  in  its 
nature,  is  no  more  than  evidence  of  notice,  the  presumptions 
of  which  are  so  mlent  that  the  court  wiH  ndt  allow  even  of 
its  being  controverted^  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  wUI 
amount  to  constrnctiive  notice;'  (Sugden's  Vendors  and  Pur* 
ekatert.}  It  iir  net  slated  by  thia  writer  what  actual  notiee 
is,  and  since  his  remarka  on  constvsetiive  notice  are  equally 
applicable  tor  aetuid  notice,  ho  has  in  feci  made  no  d^tinc- 
tton  between  the.  t«o  kinda  of  notice.  In  addition  to 
what  haa  been  Add  on  the  geneml  subject  of  knowledge, 
we  may  take  an  instance  of  what  would  be  cidled  actual ' 
notice  in  tf  ngfish  law.  We  will  suppose  this  actual  notice  to 
be  astatement  in  writmg  made  ^  a  person  iaieresled  in  a 
oerlam  piece  of  land  anA  in  the  course  of  the  treaty  lor  the 
purchase  of  it,  and  by  htm  handed  to  tha  purchaser.  Now 
it  ia  obrtona  that  all  this,  when  proved,  does  not  make  the 
knowledge  of  the  pncchaset ;.  but  these  fects,  when  proved, 
are  evidence  of  knowledge,  'the  presuo^tions  of  which 
arose  viofent'  that  the  universe  consent  of  mankind '  wiU 
not  allow  even  of  its  being  eentioverlled.*  There  is  then  no 
iaritmr  distinctton  between  actual  and  conslrnetiTe  notice, 
conaidered  as  a  matter  bdengong  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  evudenoe,  than  what  has  be^  dreaiiy  stated;  and 
the  only  question  which  can  arise  in  any  system  of  law  is, 
what  fact^  net  eapaUw  of  being  considered  as  knowledge, 
riiall  be  conndered,  when  prevail  as  leadme  to  a  legal  pre- 
sumption of  sack  feeta  as  may  be  eoi^klered  knowledge. 

These  generalc  pnnciplee  will  be  better  understood  by  their 
application  to  ps^rticuhis  cases^  in  English  law,  of  buying 
and  selling  land.  But  it  should  be  premised  tlmt  there  are 
cases  of  wnat  is  dten  called  notice,  in  English  law,  where 
no  knowledge  of  any^ring  ie  mored,  but  ue  escistence  of  a 
certain  thing  ia  proved,  slod  tnen  notice  is  legally  imputed 
to  the  penon  to  be  affiscted  by  it  Thus,  when  there  is  a 
publio  act  of  uaiMament,  every  body  is  legally  supposed  to 
have  notiee  of  it.  But  this  is  notice  which  arises  nom  posi- 
tive hiw,  and  i»  not  presumed  from  tk»  proved  knowledge 
of  another  feet;  it  would  thesdbrebe  more  appropriate  to 
give  it  somn  other  narae^  and  net  to  confeund  it,  as  some  text 
writers  do,  wish  that  which  theycaH  constructive  notice. 
Another  example  of  soch  notice  mnde  bv  positive  law  is, 
where  the«eisafBftpending*  Which mayamct the  subject  of 
sale;  i»  thia  ease  the  pufchaser  is  idso  said  to  have  notice  of 
it;  and  he  buys  sobjeet  to  what  may  be  decreed  in  the  suit. 
AH  eonveyaaees  bv  any  bankrupt  bofUkftde  made  and  exe- 
cuted before  tiie  we  and  issuing  of  the  fiat  are  valid,  not- 
withstandoig  any  prior  act  ef  baB^umptcy  committed  by  the 
bankruptr  provtded  the  person  to  whom  the  conveyance  is 
made  had  not  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance  notice  of  any 
prior  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  the  bankrupt. 

Where  fecta  are  proved  to  be  known  to  a  man  which  are 
sufficient  to  make  lim  inquire  feirther,  he  is  considered  to 
know  all  tint  he  might  have  known  if  he  had  made  inquiry. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  buys  an  estate  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  tenant,  notice  of  such  possession  is  notice  of  any 
lease  or  other  interest  which  the  tenant  may  have  in  the 
estate ;  and  though  the  seller  mav  affect  to  sell  the  com- 
plete and  immediate  inteiest  in  the  estate,  the  buyer  wiU 

*  Bjr  ft  recent  Act,  S  Vich  c.  11.  pnrclmert  and  nortgagtcg  «m  not  lo  b« 
bound  by  fi»p«ii<toUi  of  whtob  th«y  n«te  not  express  noUc«r  uoIbm  the  ii«m«% 
fc««  «f  thf  pintm  y  b«  Airfctcd  tlMrabf,  am  r«f1^t«rfd,  m  the  MtpceMtibcec 
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take  it  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant  And  if  a  tenant 
under  a  lease  has  some  further  interest  in  the  land  by 
agreement  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  lease»  the  buyer  of 
the  land,  who  has  notice  of  the  tenant's  possession,  has  con* 
structive  notice  of  such  agreement,  and  therefore  he  buys 
the  estate  subject  to  all  the  tenant's  rights.  It  will  of 
course  be  observed  that  the  contract  of  a  purchaser  with  a 
seller  cannot  affect  the  previous  contract,  about  the  same 
land,  of  another  person  with  the  same  'seller,  so  far  as  the 
mutual  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  seller  and  that  other 
person  are  concerned.  But  the  Question  between  the  two 
persons  who  have  dealt  with  the  seller  is.  Which  of  the  two 
is  to  have  that  thing  which  he  has  agreed  to  buy,  and  which 
of  the  two  is  to  have  the  trouble  of  settling  the  dispute  with 
the  seller.  It  is  determined  that  the  subsequent  contractor, 
who  has  what  is  called  notice  of  the  former  contract,  must 
be  considered  as  having  the  benefit  of  his  own  contract,  but 
still  subject  to  the  prior  contract ;  and  if  he  has  bought  tho 
estate  and  obtained  a  conveyance  of  it,  having  notice  of  a 
prior  contract  for  sale,  he  will  be  compelled  to  convev  tho 
estate  to  the  person  who  had  such  prior  contract  with  the 
vendor.  If  the  prior  contractor  has  obtained  any  legal 
estate  in  the  land,  the  buyer,  of  course,  whether  he  has  notice 
or  not,  only  obtains  from  the  vendor  such  interest  as  he  can 
sell. 
That  which  is  notice  to  a  man's  agent  is  notice  to  himself, 

Erovided  the  agent  has  the  notice  in  the  transaction  in  which 
e  acts  as  agent  Tliis  doctrine  is  obviously  founded  on 
the  legal  identity  of  the  principal  and  agent,  m  all  matters 
which  the  principal  transacts  by  his  agent 

It  seems  to  be  detennined  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  man 
being  witness  to  the  execution  of  a  deed,  will  not  be  notice 
to  him  of  the  contents  of  the  deed ;  for  the  nature  of  that 
transaction  called  witnessing  a  deed  is  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  deed. 

Sometimes  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  a  sum  of  money  or 
the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  trustee,  will  fraudulently  sell  his  interest  twice  over.  A 
second  purchaser,  who  has  no  notice  of  the  former  transac- 
tion* acd  gives  notice,  that  is,  communicates  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood  the  fact  of  his  purchase  to  the 
trustee  before  the  former  purchaser  does,  is  entitled  to  have 
what  he  has  bought,  in  preference  to  the  other  purchaser. 
By  not  having  notice,  he  purchases  a  good  title,  and  acquires 
a  right  to  what  he  has  bought,  equal  to  the  first  purchaser's 
right ;  by  giving  notice,  he  secures  that  which  he  has  pur- 
chased. This  is  a  good  example  of  Notice,  viewed  under  two 
different  aspects,  which  should  not  be  confounded. 

Other  examples  of  notice  may  be  found  in  the  text  books. 

It  will  be  collected  from  what  has  been  said,  that  cases  of 
this  kind  of  notice  under  consideration,  are  cases  in 
which  three  persons  at  least  are  generally  concerned,  a  seller, 
a  buyer,  and  some  person  who  is  interested  in  disputing  the 
buyer's  tiUe  to  the  thing  which  he  has  bought  The  term 
is  also  applied,  though  less  frequently,  to  the  case  of  a  seller 
and  buyer  only ;  for  that  which  may  be  called  notice  in  the 
other  case  may  be  equally  well  called  notice  in  this.  The 
seller  may  not  intend  to  conceal  or  misrepresent  any  fact, 
and  he  may  think  that  he  has  said  everything  that  was 
necessary,  and  the  buyer  may  think  that  he  was  buying  the 
whole  of  an  estate  when  the  vendor  was  only  selHng  the 
estate  subject  to  certain  encumbrances ;  and  the  state  of 
facts  may  be  such  as  would  be  evidence  of  notice  to  the 
purchaser  as  against  a  party  who  had  contracted  with  the 
vendor  previous  to  himself.  The  question  then  comes, 
whether  such  state  of  facts  is  to  be  considered  as  notice  to 
the  purchaser,  in  the  case  now  supposed,  as  against  the 
vendor,  and  equally  binding  on  him  as  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  a  prior  contracting  purchaser.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  doctrine  of  notice,  as  between  a  seller  and  a  single 
buyer,  has  been  applied  to  the  case  of  a  lease,  where  it  was 
held  that  notice  of  a  lease  to  a  purchaser  was  notice 
of  its  contents ;  but  this  doctrine  was  derived  from  a  case 
wherein  three  parties  were  concerned,  a  seller,  a  lessee,  and 
a  purchaser,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered 
that  the  question  of  notice  between  two  purchasers,  or  two 
parties  claiming  an  interest  in  land  against  a  third  person, 
IS  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  case  of  a  dispute  between 
two  persons  only,  a  seller  and  a  buyer.  (Hall  v.  Smith, 
14  Ve.,  426,  437.)  This  kind  of  question  however,  in 
£nglish  law,  would  be  more  properly  considered  under  the 
heads  of  Ck>ncealment  Suppression,  or  Mi§presentation, 
vhich  are  a  species  of  fraud ;  or  under  the  head  of  Mistake. 


The  question  of  notice  is  one  of  ereat  practical  import* 
ance.  So  far  as  relates  to  what  shall  be  evidence  of  iiotioe« 
it  will  vary  greatly  in  different  systems  of  jurispmdencc; 
so  far  as  concerns  its  true  nature,  it  belongs  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  contracts. 

Notice,  in  English  law,  as  relates  to  buying  and  selling 
of  land,  is  treated  by  Sugden,  in  his  'Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers,' but  in  a  very  unsatisfiictory  way,  so  fiair  ascononns 
the  general  principles  of  notice.  Notice  in  other  cases,  ai 
in  Bills  of  Exchange,  Distress,  &c.,  is  mentioned  under 
those  heads. 

NOTION,  NOTIONAL.  The  word  notional  has  been 
ased  by  Dr.  Becker,  in  his  *  German  Grammar,'  in  a  sense 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  explain.  He  divides  all  the  words 
of  which  language  consists  into  notional  words  and  signs  of 
relation.  By  notional  words  he  understands  those  which. 
express  notions,  that  is,  things  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
understanding,  such  as  are  expressed  by  the  words  usually 
called  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives.  By  signs  of  relation 
he  understands  such  as  merely  express  a  relation  between 
the  different  things,  the  objects  of  the  understanding,  which 
are  expressed  by  notional  words.  The  signs  of  relation  are 
either  mere  terminations,  that  is,  final  letters  which  modify 
the  form  of  the  notional  word,  or  they  are  separate  words, 
which  he  calls  relational  words.  In  the  phrases,  *  the  dog 
barks,'  '  my  father's  falling  house,'  the  a,  '^,  and  ing,  are 
respectively  terminations  which  indicate  a  relation  between 
the  things  expressed  in  the  several  phrases.  In  the  phrases. 
*  he  lives  in  a  town,'  *  he  left  us  qfter  dinner,'  in  and  afler 
are  relational  words,  that  is,  they  connect  the  notions  ex- 
pressed by  'his  livinff,'  and  '  his  leaving,'  respectively  with 
the  notions  of  '  town  and  *  dinner.'  Tbas  we  may  consider 
Notional  words  as  the  matter  of  language,  and  Relational 
words  as  giving  to  language  its  form,  that  is,  what  is  com- 
monly called  its  grammatical  structure.  It  must  be  ob- 
served however  that  in  many  languages  which  possess  few 
terminations,  a  considerable  part  of  the  relations  wVuch 
subsist  among  words,  that  is,  among  the  notions  which 
words  express,  are  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  notional 
words  as  well  as  by  signs  of  relation.  This  is  true  to  some 
extent  in  all  languages,  but  it  is  more  particularly  the  case 
in  such  languages  as  our  own. 

This  grammatical  division  of  words  adopted  by  Dr.  Becker 
leads  to  the  division  of  grammar  into  two  main  parts,  etymo- 
logy and  syntax,  the  former  of  which  respects  the  torioA  of 
the  several  words,  and  the  latter  their  relations  when  com- 
bined in  a  sentence. 

A  notional  word  may  either  be  a  root  or  element  incapable 
of  further  analysis,  or  it  may  be  a  form  derived  from  such 
a  root  as  growt  growth,  long,  lengthy  where  the  lA  is  not  a 
termination,  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  of  relation,  but  is  a  te^ 
mination  which  modifies  the  notion  of  the  word  from  which  it 
is  formed.  A  notional  word  may  also  be  what  Dc  Becker 
calls  a  Secondary  Form,  as  greatness,  tteaUhy,  &c.,  the 
latter  of  which  words  exhibits  the  following  process  of  de- 
velopment :  weal  (German,  woM),  wealth,  wealthy. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  division  of  words  to  aflirm  that 
some  of  such  terminations  as  ness,  &c.  may  not  have  been 
originally  notional  words.  It  is  probable  that  all  tuch  ter- 
minations, and  perhaps  all  terminations,  have  once  been 
notional  words,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  usaes  they  have 
become  permanently  attached  to  particular  woras,  of  which 
they  may  now  for  all  purposes,  except  historical  purposes, 
be  considered  a  part  that  is,  a  part  necessary  to  give  the 
word  that  meaning  which  it  now  has.  Nor  is  it  intended 
to  affirm  that  words  which  are  now  merely  words  of  relation, 
were  not  originally  notional  words:  on  the  contrary.  Dr. 
Becker  admits  that  most  of  the  relational  words  *  are  derived 
from  radical  verbs,  and  therefore  were  originally  notional 
words ;  they  have  now  come  to  imply  merely  relations  of 
notions,  and  do  not  differ  in  their  present  signification  firom 
the  terminations  of  inflection.  The  use  of  Relational 
words  increases  in  language  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
power  of  inflection  diminishes.' 

This  division  of  words  into  Notional  and  Relational  ap- 
pears to  be  of  considerable  importance.  Some  question 
however  may  arbe  whether  all  the  words  which  Dr.  Becker 
calls  relational  are  properly  placed  by  him  in  that  class. 
Thus  he  considers  the  pronoun  I  as  a  word  of  relation 
merely,  and  implying  personality.  But  this  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  that  word.  Inter- 
jections, he  also  observes,  'imply  neither  notions  nor 
relations  of  notions,  angjftf^got  necessarily  connected  with 
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^  the  sentence  ;*  but  the  latter  part  of  this  proposition  may  be 
assented  to  without  givinir  our  assent  to  the  former  part. 

'  NOTRE  DAME.    [Paris] 

NOTTINGHAM.  EARL  OF.  Henkagk  Finch,  whose 

^         father  was  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  and  a  member  of 

^  the  fumily  of  the  earls  of  Winohelsea,  was  born  in  1621.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    After  leaving  the  univer- 

^  sity  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  appointed 

■  soh'citor-general,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  regicides.  He  published  '  An  exact  and  most 
impartial  Account  of ^ the  Indictment,  Arraignment,  Trial, 

'         and  Judgment  of  (according  to  law)  Twenty-nine  Regi- 

^  cides,*  4to.,  1660;  8vo.,  1679.  In  1661  he  was  made 
member  of  parliament  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1665  tlie 
diploma  of  LL.D.  was  presented  to  him  by  the  university  of 
Oxford.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1667;  and  in  1670  was  appointed 
attorney-general.  He  succeeded  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  as 
lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1673,  and  in  1675  was  made 
lord-chancellor  of  England.  He  presided  as  lord  high 
steward  on  the  trial  of  Viscount  Stafford,  in  1680,  and 
pronounced  judgment  against  that  nobleman  in  a  speech  of 
extraordinary  eloquence.  He  was  created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham in  1681,  and  died  in  1682. 

Beside^  the  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Regicides,  he  pub- 
lished 'Speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,*  1679: 
'Speech  at  the  Sentence  of  William  Viscount  Stafford,* 
1680 :  •  Argumentji  upon  the  Decree  in  the  Cause  between 
the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  Esq.,  Plaintiff;  Henry,  late 
duke  of  Norfolk ;  Henry,  lord  Mowbray,  his  son ;  Henry, 
marquis  of  Dorchester ;  and  Richard  Marriot,  Esq.,  De- 
fendants ;  wherein  the  several  ways  and  methods  of  limiting 
a  trust  of  a  term  for  yeafs,  are  fully  debated,'  Lond.,  1685, 
foL :  '  An  argument  of  the  Claim  of  the  Crown  to  Pardon 
on  Impeachment,'  fol. ;  and  8vo.,  1791 :  there  is  a  volume 
of 'Reports  of  Cases  decreed  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery during  the  time  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of 
Nottingham,  was  Lord  Chancellor,*  1725.  Some  valuable 
Chancery  Reports,  written  with  his  own  hand,  were  left 
by  him.    Ixnra  Nottingham  had  a  high  reputation  for  sound 

i'udgment  and  integrity.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  'That 
\e  was  a  man  of  probity  and  well  versed  in  the  laws,  an 
incorrupt  judge,  and  in  his  own  court  could  resist  the. 
strongest  application  even  from  the  king  himself.*  'He 
was,'  says  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors,*  '  a  very  eloquent  person,  and  a  most  excel- 
lent orator,  and  a  lord  of  that  wisdom,  that  some  have 
stiled  him  the  English  Roscius,  the  English  Cicero,  &c.' 
His  character  is  drawn  by  Dryden,  in  his  'Absalom  and 
Achitophel,'  under  the  name  of  Amri — 

'  To  wbom  the  dooVIe  BkMinc  doat  belong. 
With  M<Mc«*  intpiratioa,  Aaroa't  tongue.* 

NOTTINGHAM.  [Nottinohaiishirb.J 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Lincolnshire, 
from  which  it  is  in  one  part  separated  by  the  river  Trent ; 
on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Leicestershire,  from  which 
it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the  Soar ;  on  the  west  bv  Der- 
hvshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the 
Ere  wash ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  Yorkshire.  Its  form 
approximates  to  an  oval.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north 
by  east  to  south  by  west,  firom  the  junction  of  the  three 
counties  of  York.  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  to  the  village 
of  Stanford  on  the  Soar,  51  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  border  of  Derbyshire  between  Mansfteldand  Alfre- 
ton,  to  the  river  Witham  on  the  Lincolnshire  border,  not 
far  from  Newark,  26  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  837 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1821  was  186,873 ;  in  1831, 
225,327 ;  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  38,454,  or  20 
per  cent ;  and  giving  269  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
size  it  *s  the  twenty-seventh  of  English  oounties ;  in  amount 
of  population,  the  twenty-second ;  and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, the  tenth.  Nottingham,  the  capital,  is  near  the  Trent, 
109  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-north-west  of  London,  or 
124  miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Wobum,  Newport 
Pagnell,  Harborough,  Leicester,  and  Loughborough. 

Surface;    Qeohgical  Character;    Hydrography;    and 
Communications. -^he  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating, 
except  in  the  vale  of  Trent  and  the  vale  of  Belvoir ;  but 
P  C,  No.  1019. 


there  are  tio  very  high  hills.  The  northern  boundary  runi 
through  the  marshes  that  surround  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
The  east  side  of  the  county  between  the  Witham  and  thi* 
Trent  is  for  the  most  part  fiat.  Beacon  hill  rises  to  the  east 
of  Newark :  and  a  ridge  of  upland  skirts  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  Trent  fh)m  the  neigbourhood  of  Newark  to 
Nottingham.  The  eastern  side  of  this  ridge  has  a  very 
gradual  slope  toward  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  watered  by  tiie 
Devon  and  its  tributary  the  Smite.  Quite  in  the  soutt 
part  of  the  county,  between  the  Trent  and  the  vale  of  Bel 
voir,  are  the  Wold  Hills,  in  which  are  included  the  Hotchley 
or  Leak  hills.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Trent  the  ground 
rises  gradually  towards  the  Idle  in  the  north-west  and  the 
Erewash  in  the  south-west.  The  western  escarpment  which 
skirts  the  valley  of  the  Idle  is  steeper :  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  hills  generally  in  this  county,  that  their  western 
slope  is  steeper  than  the  eastern.  Pear-tree  hill  and  Gring- 
ley  hill  (235  feet)  are  at  the  northern  end  of  these  uplands* 
just  above  the  Idle,  and  Langton  Harbour  and  Holland 
Hill  (467  feet  high)  are  between  theTrent  and  the  Erewash. 
West  of  the  Idle  the  ground  rises  again,  but  it  is  intersected 
by  the  valleys  through  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Idle  flow. 
Near  the  head  of  the  Maun,  one  of  these  tributaries,  are  the 
high  lands  of  Shirewood  or  Sherwood  Forest,  known  in  tra- 
dition as  the  principi^  haunt  of  Robin  Hood.  Suttou- 
in-Ashfield  hill,  west  of  Mansfield,  is  about  600  feet  high. 

The  strata  .'which  occupy  the  surface  of  this  county  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  order  from  east  to  west.  The  eastern 
and  south-eastern  border  of  the  county  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  lias,  which  is  fbund  in  that  part  of  the  vale  of  Belvoir 
which  lies  east  of  tlie  Devon  and  the  Smite,  and,  passing  to 
the  west  of  the  latter  river  near  its  source,  forms  the  Wold 
hills  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire.  The  vale  of 
Trent  and  the  uplands  to  the  west  of  it  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  rocks  of  the  red-marl  or  new  red-sandstone 
group.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  these  formations 
extend  to  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  Just 
along  the  northern  border  they  sink  beneath  the  fens  sur- 
rounding the  Isle  of  Axholme,  in  which  isle  they  emerge 
again.  Langton  Harbour  and  Holland  Hill  belong  to  thii 
formation.  The  striking  colour  of  the  red-marl  has 
given  oriein  to  many  local  names,  as  Retford  on  the 
Idle,  Radford,  Radcliffe,  and  RatclifTe,  and  perhaps  Rud« 
dington,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Trent,  and 
not  far  Arom  Nottingham.  Among  the  beds  of  this 
formation  is  a  sandstone  so  soft  as  to  admit  of  being 
easily  excavated.  The  caverns  near  Nottingham  are 
supposed  to  have  given  to  that  town  (and  through  it  to  the 
county)  its  name,  Snodengaham,  *the  home  of  oavema.* 
There  are  under  that  town  many  caves,  some  of  them  cellars 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  but  others  of  considerable 
though  unascertained  antiouity.  There  are  some  eavema 
in  the  face  of  a  cliff  near  the  river  Lene.  west  of  Nettings 
ham  castle ;  and  there  are  some  remarkable  excavations  tx 
Sneinton  close  to  Nottingham.  These  are  all  probably  ar* 
tificial,  or,  if  ori^nating  in  natural  caverns,  have  been  en- 
larged and  modified  by  human  labour.  Gypsum  occurs 
plentifully  in  this  formation,  and  is  ouarried  in  several 
places.  The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limeston* 
underlies  the  red-marl ;  but  in  some  parts  these  formations 
are  separated  by  beds  of  quartzose  gravel,  extending  to  th» 
depth  of  600  or  900  feet,  and  often  consolidated  into  a  lofk 
pudding-stone,  of  which  the  Castle  hill  at  Nottingham  is  s 
specimen.  'Although  this  gravel  has  been  refbrred  by 
some  to  a  recent  alluvial  origin,  it  seems  more  probable  tint 
it  is  a  form  of  the  conglomerate  rocks  so  generally  attend- 
ant upon  this  formation.  It  constitutes  the  prevailioc  stm* 
tum  throughout  Sherwood  Forest.*  (Conybeare  a»d  PbiK 
lip9*s  Outlines  qfthe  Geology  qf  England  and  Wales,) 

The  beds  of  the  magnesian  limestone  occupy  a  tract  var]F-> 
ingfrom  4  to  >  miles  wide  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county,  west  of  a  line  drawn  fW>m  Mansfield  to  Nottingham* 
Near  Mansfield  the  strata  are  arched  and  contorted.  W«iC 
of  the  magnesian  limestone  occurs  the  great  coal-field  ef 
South  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire^  of 
which  coal-field  onlv  a  small  part  is  comprehended  ia  this 
county.  -  Between  Mansfield  and  Nottingham  the  limestone 
immediately  overlies  the  coal,  but  south-west  of  Notting- 
ham the  coal-measures  crop  out  from  beneath  the  red-marl 
which  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Trent.  There  are  maov 
coal-pits  in  the  county  which  yield  abundanee  of  ooaL  T^ 
general  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  coal-beds  is  eastwari. 
The  seams  of  coal  vary  from  one  or  two  to  five  or  six  feet 
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m  tnickness.    The  quality  of  the  coal  is  fcimuar  to  that  of 
Newcastle,  but  rather  inferior. 

Blue  limestone,  approaching  to  marble  in  texture,  is  quar- 
ried in^the  lias  of  B^con  hill  near  Newark.  Good  bluish 
stone  fbr  building  is  dug  at  Maplebeck,  between  Mansfield 
and  Newark ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  gypsum  and  of  a 
reddish  stone  sufficiently  hard  for  building,  or  suited  for 
burning  into  lime,  at  Gotham ;  both  in  the  red-marl  district. 
There  are  extensive  quarries  of  reddish  stone,  from  which 
immense  blocks  are  raised,  near  Mansfield,  near  the  boun- 
dary of  the  red-marl  and  the  magnesian  limestone.  A 
quarry  of  the  limestone  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse  is  worked 
tor  lime :  its  beauty  of  colour  and  closeness  of  grain  would 
render  it  more  valuable  than  Portland  stone,  were  it  not  for 
its  extreme  hardness.  Coarse  paving-stone,  much  used  at 
Nottingham,  is  quarried  at  Linby,  north  of  that  town,  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  district. 

Hydrography,  Communications,  ^. — ^The  whole  county 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Trent,  which  river  first  touches 
the  south-west  border  of  the  county  at  the  junction  of  the 
Soar,  tlows  along  the  border  about  3  miles  to  the  junction 
of  the  Erewash,  and  then  entering  the  county  flows  through 
it  25  miles  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newark :  below  Newark  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  flowing 
first  within  and  then  upon  the  border  of  the  county  25 
miles  farther,  to  below  Gainsborough  (Lincolnshire),  finally 
quits  the  county  and  flows  through  the  marshes  of  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  to  the  Humber.  That  part  of  its  course  which 
appertains  to  this  county  is  about  53  miles.  It  is  a  broad 
river,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  low  lands,  and  navigable  through- 
.out  for  river  craft,  and  up  to  Gainsborough  for  sea-borne 
vessels  of  200  tons.  There  was  not  till  lately  any  bridge 
ovef  the  Trent  between  Newark  and  Gainsborough,  which 
towns  are  21  miles  distant.  Recentlv  a  cast-iron  bridge,  of 
four  arches,  each  118  feet  span,  has  been  thrown  over  the 
river  at  Dunham.    The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  536  feet. 

The  Idle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams. 
The  Rainworth  Water  rises  in  Sherwood  Forest  3  miles 
south  of  Mansfield,  and  flows  north  east  12  miles  to 
the  town  of  Ollerton.  Here  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank 
by  the  Maun,  which  rises  at  the  village  of  Hardwick,  and 
flows  north-east  12  miles  by  Mansfield  and  through  Clip- 
atone  park.  From  Ollerton  the  united  stream,  bearinf^  the 
name  of  Maun,  flows  4  miles  north  by  east  till  it  is  jomed 
on  the  left  bank  bv  the  Meden,  which  rises  at  Whiteborough 
on  the  border  of  the  county,  2  or  3  miles  west  of  Mansfield, 
and  flows  16  miles  north-east  by  Church  Wartop,  and 
through  Thoresby  park.  The  river  now  takes  the  name  of 
Idle,  and  flows  north-east  4  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
West  Drayton,  where  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Wol- 
len  or  Wallin,  1 7  miles  long.  This  river  rises  in  Derby- 
shire, and  flows  through  the  park  of  Welbeck  abbey,  where 
it  expands  into  a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  then,  after  its 
junction  with  the  Poulter  (7  miles  long),  which  also  rises  in 
Derbyshire,  flows  through  Clumber  park,  where  it  again 
expands.  From  the  iunction  of  the  Wallin,  the  Idle  flows 
northword  in  a  winding  course  of  18  miles  to  Bawtry,  re- 
ceiving on  the  left  bank,  just  above  that  town,  the  Rayton 
or  Ryton,  24  miles  long,  which  rises  in  Yorkshire,  and 
jlows  by  Worksop  and  Blyth.  After  receiving  the  Ryton, 
the  Idle  flows  eastward  2  milps  to  the  border  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  7  miles  more  along  the  border,  or  just 
within  it,  into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith.  Below  Bawtry 
its  course  is  through  the  marshes  of  *  the  Car,'  south  of  the 
I&land  of  Axholme.  In  this  part  it  is  called  the  Bicar 
Dyke,  Bykerpdyke,  or  Vicardyke,  while  the  name  of  the 
New  Idle  is  given  to  a  straight  navigable  cut  which 
runs  north  through  the  marshes  of  Tborne  level  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  Trent.  [Axholme,  Isi.b  of  ;  Lincoln- 
■HiRE.]  The  whole  course  of  the  Idle,  measured  from  the 
^ead  of  the  Ramworth  Water,  the  Maun,  or  the  Meden, 
into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith,  is  about  47  miles.  It  is 
nay^able  from  East  Retford,  12  miles  above  Bawtry.  None 
of  its  tributaries  are  navigable. 

The  Soar  has  about  8  miles  of  its  course,  navigable 
throughout,  on  the  border  of  this  county  and  Leicestershire, 
to  which  latter  it  belongs.  [Lsicbstsbshirb.]  The  Ere- 
wash rises  in  the  county,  very  near  the  head  of  the  Maun, 
and  flows  south-west  to  the  border,  and  south-south-east 
Atong  the  border  of  this  Qounty  and  Derbyshire  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Trent.  The  Lene  rises  near  the  grounds  of 
Newstead  Abbey,  6  miles  south  of  Mansfield,  and  flows  12 
or  13  miles  southward  into  tl\e  Trent  near  Nottingham  ;  it 
passes  through  Newstead  park,  and  close  to  the  town  of 


Nottingham.  The  Dover  Beck  nses  in  hnerwood  Forest, 
and  flows  10  miles  south-east  into  the  Trent  The  Deven 
rises  in  Leicestershire  and  flows  northward  into  the  Trent 
through  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  Of  its  whole  course  of  more 
than  20  miles,  8  or  9  belong  to  this  county.  Its  tributary 
the  Smite,  18  miles  long,  and  the  Whipling,  10  miles  long, 
which  flows  into  the  Smite,  belong  chiefly  to  this  county. 
The  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Deven  and  the 
Trent  is  insulated  by  a  navigable  channel  communicating 
between  these  two  rivers.    [Newark.] 

Those  parts  of  the  Erewash  and  Cromford  canals  which 
are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Erewash  belong  to  Nottingham- 
shire.   [Derbyshire.] 

The  Nottingham  Canal  commences  in  the  Cromford 
Canal  at  Langley  Bridge,  and  runs  in  an  irregular  line 
south-east  into  the  river  Trent  at  Trent  Bridge  near  Not- 
tingham. It  has  a  cut  from  above  Nottingham  mto  the  river 
Trent  at  Beeston,  higher  up.  The  Act  for  this  canal  was 
obtained  in  1792,  and  the  canal  completed  in  1802. 

The  Grantham  Canal  commences  at  the  town  of  Grantham 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  pursues  a  very  circuitous  course  for 
more  than  30  miles  to  the  Trent  bridge  near  Nottingham, 
close  to  the  place  where  the  Nottingham  Canal  enters  the 
Trent  It  is  partly  in  Lincolnshire,  partly  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  partly  m  Nottinghamshire,  llie  Acts  for  it 
-were  obtained  in  1793  and  1797:  the  navigation  is  now 
complete  between  Grantham  and  Nottingham ;  but  a  short 
cut  from  the  main  line  to  Bingham  is  still  unfinished. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal  commences  in  the  Trent  near 
West  Stockwith,  and  runs  south-west  round  the  base  of 
Gringley  Beacon  to  East  Retford ;  and  firom  thence  west- 
ward by  Worksop,  and  thence  again  south-west  through 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  to  Chesterfield.  In  the  Yorkshire 
part  is  a  tunnel  more  than  li  miles  long;  and  near  Gringley 
Beacon  is  another  tunnel  153  yards  long.  This  canal  was 
commenced  under  an  Act  obtained  in  1 771,  and  was  finished 
in  1 776  or  1777.  From  the  Trent  to  Retford  it  will  receive 
boats  of  60  or  60  tons  burthen ;  in  other  parts,  only  of  20 
tons.  From  the  Trent  to  Worksop  is  a  rise  of  250  feet,  and 
to  the  summit-level  is  a  total  rise  of  335  feet. 

The  principal  coach-roads  are  as  follows : — the  Carlisle 
and  Wetherby  mail-road  enters  the  county  10  miles  beyond 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  and  120  miles  from  Hicks's 
Hall,  London;  it  passes  through  Newark  (124  miles), 
Ollerton  (137  miles),  and  Worksop  (146  miles),  into  York- 
shire. The  Edinburgh  and  York  mail-road  branches  off  from 
the  last  at  Newark,  and  runs  through  Tuxford  (137}  miles), 
East  Retford  (145  miles),  and  Bawtry  (153  miles),  which 
last  is  just  within  the  border  of  Yorkshire.  The  Hah'fax 
mail-road  enters  the  county  at  Rempston,  4|  miles  beyond 
Loughborough  in  Leicestershire,  and  113^  from  London, 
and  passes  through  Nottingham  (124  miles),  and  Mansfield 
(138  miles)  into  Derbyshire.  The  Leeds  mail-road  enters 
the  county  at  Upper  Broughton,  6|  miles  beyond  Melton 
Mowbray  in  Leicestershire,  and  runs  to  Nottingham,  where 
it  falls  in  with  the  Halifax  road. 

The  Mansfield  apd  Pini^ton  railway  mnt  from  the  town 
of  Mansfield  to  the  Cromford  Canal  at  Pinxton  mills*  near 
Alfireton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  branch  to  the  Codnoi  Park 
iron-works.  This  railway  is  above  8  miles  long;  at  ita 
commencement  at  Mansfield  it  is  101  feet  8  incto  iibpv^ 
the  level  of  the  Cromford  CviaJ  at  Pinxton  i  its  terminu* 
at  Pinxton  is  8  feet  above  the  canal,  fh^  Act  for  this  rail- 
way was  obtained  a.d.  1817.  It  is  chiefly  used  {or  copv^ving 
coaLand  lime.  Branches  of  the  Midland  Counties  Railwav 
connect  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway  at  Rugby  with 
the  towns  of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham ;  and  the 
last  two  with  each  other.  These  branches  follow  the  valleys 
of  the  Soar,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Trent.  A  railway  ha* 
been  projected  from  Nottingham  to  Lincoln,  ther^  toioip  t)ke 
proposed  Great  Northern  lUilway, 

Agriculture, — The  climate  of  this  county  is  dry  aQ4 
healthy,  and  upon  some  of  the  light  lands  the  harvest  is 
as  early  as  in  many  counties  more  to  the  south.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  undulating  without  rising  to  any  great 
height  The  high  hills  of  Derbyshire  intercept  the  westeriy 
winds,  and  cause  the  clouds  to  discharge  their  moisture 
before  they  reach  Nottinghamshire :  the  neaviest  rains  are 
when  the  wind  comes  from  the  east 

The  county  may  be  divided  into  three  districts  with 
respect  to  soil.  In  the  first,  sand  and  gravel  prevaiL  This 
extends  along  the  vale  of  Trent  to  the  borders  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  to  the  north  of  Nottingham  along  the  antien^ 
forest-land  and  border,  in  a  strip  of  land  about  30  milsf 
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ron?  and  from  7  to  10  miles  bioad.  The  next  is  the  clay, 
which  lies  between  the  Trent  land  and  the  last-mentioned 
strip,  and  in  a  ^art  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county  towards  Leicestershire.  The  third  district  is  that 
where  limestone  and  coal  are  found.  This  lies  partly  on 
the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and  partly  on  the  south-east, 
towards  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire.  Gypsum  of  an 
excellent  quality  is  found  on  Beacon  Hill,  near  Newark,  and 
at  Red  Hill,  at  the  junction  of  the  Trent  and  Soar. 

This  county,  of  which  a  great  portion  was  once  forest-land, 
contains  many  fine  parks  and  seats.  ^'  In  consequence  of  this 
many  domains  are  held  in  hand  by  \^ealthy  proprietors,  and 
the  buildings  attached  to  these  estates  are  substantial  and 
convenient    An  improved  state  of  agriculture  also  results 
^m  this  circumstance,  and  crops  may  be  seen  which,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  might  appear  to  proceed  from  a  much 
richer  soil  than  it  is  in  reality.    There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
fertile  spots ;  but  the  generality  of  the  lands  are  not  above 
mediocrity,  and  some  are  very  poor.    The  farms  are  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  the  tenantsaremostly  at  will,  trusting  to  the 
honour  of  their  landlords  not  to  remove  them  without  suf- 
ficient cause,  nor  to  raise  the  rents  beyond  a  fair  rate.   The 
same  families  have  oontinued  in  some  farms  for  generations. 
The  old  plough  of  the  county  is  a  swing-plough,  but 
wheel-plougns  have  been  introduced,  and  are  very  generally 
used.     The  other  agricultural  implements  are  such  as  are 
used  in  the  adjoining  counties ;  and  the  increased  means 
of  communication  have  brought  every  improved  instrument, 
iuch  as  cultivators,  scarifiers,  and  drills,  into  partial  use. 
The  gentlemen's  bailiffs,,  as  everywhere  else,  are  ready  to 
try  new  inventions.    The  old  farmers  are  cautious,  and  vait 
till  they  are  satisfied  of  their  utility,  which  they  are  often 
slow  in  acknowledging. 

Before  the  enclosure  of  the  forest-lands  and  the  commu 
(ation  of  the  forestal  rights,  a  great  portion  of  the  land 
could  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  or  improved.  The 
practice  of  leaving  the  land  in  grass  for  several  years,  and 
then  breaking  it  up  for  a  course  of  cropping,  prevailed  in 
most  parts  of  the  county,  and  being  better  regulated,  has 
introduced  a  modified  convertible  system,  to  which  the 
lighter  soils  are  well  adapted.  Turnips  are  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  Along  the  river  Trent  are  some  very  good 
meadows  and  pastures,  in  which  bullocks  are  grazed  to  ad- 
vantage. The  breeds  which  are  preferred  are  the  Hereford 
and  the  short-horn  for  the  best  pastures,  and  the  small 
Scots  for  inferior.  There  are  not  many  dairies,  although 
some  good  cheese  is  made  here  and  there.  The  dairies  are 
chiefly  along  the  Soar.  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the 
Leicester  breed.  Some  South-downs  are  however  met 
with  on  many  farms. 

Before  the  common  fields  were  enclosed  and  divided,  the 
system  of  cultivation  on  the  clay  soil  was  veiy  imperfect 
A  fallow,  often  not  half  cleaned,  and  but  slightly  manured, 
was  followed  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  which  was  thought  abun- 
dant  if  it  reached  three-quarters  per  acre,  and  moderately 
£ood,  at  little  more  than  two.  Beans  and  peas  mixed  toge- 
ther often  followed ;  and,  in  spite  of  sowing  thick,  which  pro- 
duced straw  and  little  com,  the  weeds  were  not  kept  down ; 
and  the  crop  of  oats  which  followed  was  generally  half 
smothered  with  weeds,  which  the  next  fallow  could  not 
eradicate.  Now  a  better  system  has  succeeded ;  and  although 
the  fallow  is  thought  absolutely  indispensable,  yet  tne 
tillage  is  better,  the  crops  cleaner,  and  the  produce  more 
abundant. 

There  are  many  hop  plantations  in  the  county,  which,  in 
some  years,  give  a  good  profit  to  the  grower.  There  are 
excellent  market-gardens  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark, 
Nottingham,  and  other  towns,  the  sandy  soil  being  very 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  vegetables.  There 
are  some  good  orchards  on  the  heavier  soils,  but  no  cider 
is  made  in  the  county. 

The  remains  of  the  old  forest-trees  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  parks,  where  they  have  been  preserved  as  orna- 
ments; out  they  have  been  greatly  thinned  in  the  woods 
which  still  remain.  A  better  system  of  forest  management 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  more  attention  is 
paid  to  the  growth  of  navy  timber.  Many  new  woods  and 
plantations  have  been  made  in  those  parts  of  the,  forests 
which  have  been  granted  to  individuals,  or  allotted  on 
enclosures.  Very  extensive  woods  have  been  planted  on 
the  estates  of  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Portland. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Nottinghamshire  are  as  follows:— 
Nottingham,    March  7,  April  2,  October  3;     Newark,- 


Friday  before  the  Sunday-fbrtnigfat  before  Easter,  Hay  14^ 
Whit-Tuesday,  Augusts,  November  1,  Monday  before  De- 
cember 11 ;  Mansfield*  April  5,  July  10,  second  Thursday 
in  October;  Warsop,  May  tl,  November  17;  Edwinstow, 
October  24;  Worksop,  March  31.  October  16;  Tuxford, 
September  25,  hops ;  Retford,  April  2,  October  2,  hops. 

Divisions,  TotanSt  <^. — Nottinghamshire  is  divided  into 
six  wapentakes  and  one  liberty,  betide  the  county  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham.  The  relative  situation,  &c  of  these 
divisions  is  as  follows  :— 

NameoTDiTidoii.               Situatiia,  Axm.  inlSSL 
Bassetlaw  wapentake  :— 

Hatfield  division            N.W.  111,220  19,461 

North  Clay  division       N.E.  35,230  10,295 

South  Clay  division        E.  38,080  7,496 

Bingham  wapentake          S.E.  55,760  12,442 

Broxtow        do.                   W.  81,470  65,299 

Newark         do.                   E.  41,910  17,111 

Rushclifie      do.                    S.  41,570  10,920 
Southwell  and  Scrooby 

liberty                       various  parts  46,200  11,051 

Thurgarton  wapentake      Central  71,750  20,572 

Nottingham  town  and  county  of  town    2,610  50,680 

525,800       225,327 

Each  of  the  wapentakes  consists  of  a  north  and  a  south 
division,  except  Bassetlaw,  which  has  three  divisions,  as 
given  above.  The  liberty  of  Southwell  consists  of  parishes 
scattered  through  the  different  hundreds. 

Tho  county  contains  the  county  and  corporate  town  of 
Nottingham,  the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Newark  and 
East  Retford,  and  the  market-towns  of  Bingham,  Mansfield, 
wUerton,  Southwell,  Tuxford,  and  Worksop.  Binoham 
(pop.  1738),  Mansfield  (pop.  9426X  Newark  (pop.  9557), 
and  Retford  (East)  (pop.  2491),  are  described  elsewhere; 
of  the  others  we  subjoin  an  account 

Nottingham  is  locally  situated  in  the  southern  division  of 
Broxtow  hundred,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Lene, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  Trent.  The  borough  con- 
stituted a  county  of  itself,  and  comprehended,  before 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  municipal  boundaries,  an 
area  (as  above)  of  2610  acres,  with  a  population  of  50,680 ; 
the  additions  lately  made,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Municipal  Boundary  (^>mmis8ioners,  may  be  considered 
as  having  raised  the  area  to  more  than  4000  acres,  and  the 
population  (calculated  on  the  census  of  1831)  to  more  than 
60,000,  which  now  probably  amounts  to  70,000. 

The  early  history  of  this  place  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, llie  excavations  from  which  it  is  said  to  have 
gained  its  name  (in  Saxon)  Snoten^^t-ham,  or  Snotnnsa-him. 
which  some  interpret '  the  home  of  caverns')-,  are  supposed 
to  have  had  a  British  origin;  and  Gktle  contended  for 
placing  here  the  Roman  station  Causenns  or  Causennis, 
which  however  others  place  at  Ancaster  in  Lincolnshire. 
Nottingham  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia:  it 
was  taken  by  the  Danes,  to  whom  ft  was  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  between  Alfred  and  Chithrum  (a.d.  878  or  880) :  it  was 
one  of  their  Mercian  burehs  which  connected  their  Northum- 
brian and  East  Anglian  dominions.  It  was  taken  and  fortified 
by  Edward  the  Elder,  but  the  Danes  afterwards  regained  and 
held  it  until  they  were  conquered  by  Edmund  I.  (a.d.  942). 
William  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle  here,  the  government 
of  which  he  conferred  on  his  natural  son  William  Peverel. 
In  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  the  town  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  partisans  of  the  empress  Maud ;  and  it  suf- 
fered a  similar  fkte  either  in  the  later  troubles  of  the  same 
reign,  or  in  the  rebellion  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  Henry  II., 
against  his  father.  In  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
I.  the  castle,  which  was  of  great  strength,  was  the  object 
of  contest;  in  those  of  the  reign  of  John  it  was  held 
throughout  by  the  king.  The  seiture  of  Roger  Mortimer, 
the  paramour  of  queen  Isabella,  in  Nottingham  castle 
(a.d.  1330X  is  an  incident  well  known.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  L,  that  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Netting- 
ham  (August,  1642),  but  the  place  came  next- year  into 
the  hands  of  the  parliament,  who  garrisoned  the  castle, 
of  which  (Jolonel  Hutchinson  (whom  the  'Memoirs'  of 
his  lady  have  made  so  well  known)  was  governor.  During 
tljo  Protectorate  the  castle  was  dismantled ;  and  after  the 
Restoration  the  old  building  was  replaced  by  the  present 
one,  which  has  nothing  of  a  castle  but  the  name.  Theonljr 
occurrences  of  any  importance  since  l*^^®j^l  ^**S-*i("f  ^Yp 
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dUtnrimnoes  in  1811-12,  and  tbe  notarising  out  of  the  poli- 
tical excitement  of  1831,  on  which  occasion  the  castle  was 
burnt  by  the  rioters. 

Tlie  town  is  on  a  considerable  slope  on  the  north  bank  of 
tlie  Lene,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  Trent 
It  consists  of  a  numl^r  of  streets  irregularly  laid  out  but 
veouLrkably  well  paved.  Those  In  the  central  and  more 
aatient  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow ;  but  considerable  im- 
Inrovements  have  been  effected  of  late  years ;  the  streets  of 
modem  erection  are  broader,  and  there  are  several  ranges  of 
good  buildings.  The  castle  is  on  a  rock  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  Lene.  The  market- 
place is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  buildings.  The  extension  of  the  town 
has  been  checked  by  the  right  of  common  over  the  land  to 
the  north  and  south  of  it  possessed  by  the  freemen.  This 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  groups  of  houses  of  considerable 
oxtent  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Sneinton,  Lenton, 
and  Radford,  which  may  be  regarded  as  suburbs  of  Notting- 
ham, and  have  been  by  the  late  alteration  included  in  the 
municipal  limits.  These  outlying  portions  have  a  population 
of  more  than  20,000.  There  are  several  bridges  m  the  town 
over  the  arms  of  the  Lene  or  over  the  Nottingham  canal ;  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  town  is  •  Trent  Bridcje'  of  nineteen 
arches  over  the  Trent,  a  very  antient  structure,  and  exhibit- 
ing, from  frequent  repairs,  great  architectural  variety:  con- 
nected with  this  bridge  are  a  causeway  over  the  meadows 
and  an  embankment  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
in  the  time  of  floods.  Tlie  Trent  Ls  here  about  200  feet 
wide.    The  environs  of  Nottingham  are  verv  pleasant 

Among  the  principal  buildings  are  'the  New  Exchange' 
at  tlie  east  end  of  the  market-place,  a  brick  building  erected 
early  in  the  last  century,  and  repaired  and  beautified  in 
1814.  The  lower  part  is  appropriated  to  shops,  behind 
which  are  the  shambles ;  the  upper  part  contains  a  suite  of 
noble  rooms  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  or  for 
assemblies.  The  county-hall,  rebuilt  a.d.  1770,  is  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  building,  with  two  convenient 
courts,  and  apartments  for  the  judges,  jury,  &c.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  spacious  edifice,  of  which  the  town  gaol  forms  the 
ground-tioor.  There  are  a  small  plain  theatre ;  a  grand 
stand  on  the  race-course,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  extensive  cavalry 
barracks  in  the  castle  park ;  and  a  building  erected  as  a 
riding-house  for  the  yeomanry,  and  now  used  as  a  circus  or 
for  other  public  amusements. 

The  borough  before  its  late  enlargement  comprehended 
the  three  parishes  of  St  Mary,  St  Peter,  and  St  Nicholas. 
8t  Mary's  church  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  is 
a  large  cross-church,  with  a  fine  tower  at  the  intersection  of 
the  transepts,  rising  two  stages  above  the  roof  of  the  church, 
crowned  with  a  battlement  and  eight  crocketted  pinnacles. 
The  western  end  of  the  church  has  been  modernised,  but  in 
very  bad  taste ;  tlie  rest  is  of  perpendicular  character,  and  pre- 
sents several  peculiar  features :  it  has  a  very  large  proportion 
of  window  light,  perhaps  greater  than  any  other  church  in 
England.  The  interior  is  good,  and  contains  some  fine 
monuments.  St.  Peter  s  church  is  near  the  market-place. 
It  is  a  large  church,  originally  of  perpendicular  character, 
but  the  greater  part  has  been  modernised.  It  has  a  plain 
western  tower,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  octangular  crocketed 
spire.  St  Nicholas's  church  is  in  Uastlegate-street,  near 
the  castle :  it  is  a  plain  brick  building,  with  stone  quoins 
and  cornices,  erected  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  place  of  one  pulled  down  during  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  St  James's  church  or  chapel  is  on  Standard 
hUl,  in  the  extra-parochial  district  of  the  park :  it  is  a  neat 
modem  edifice  of  perpendicular  character,  with  a  low  em- 
battled tower.  St  Paul's  chapel,  in  St  Mary's  parish,  is  a 
modern  Grecian  building  with  a  Doric  portico.  The  church 
at  Lenton  is  very  small ;  it  was  built  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  but  some  portions  of  a  more  antient 
buildine  appear  to.  have  been  employed  in  its  erection. 
Radford  and  Sneinton  churches  are  both  small :  the  latter 
stands  on  the  summit  of  an  excavated  rock,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view.  A  grant  for  a  new  church  in  Sneinton 
parish  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the  erection 
of  new  churches.  There  are  several  dissenting  places  of 
worship  in  Nottingham,  especially  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists.  The  Catholics,  Jews,  Quakers, 
Unitarians,  and  several  other  sects  have  each  their  place  of 
worthip ;  that  of  the  Catholics  is  a  handsome  building  of 
Grecian  architecture.    There  arc  several  charitable  institu- 


tions. Plumtree  hospital  for  poor  and  aged  widows  »  a 
neat  brick  building,  coated  with  cement,  rebuilt  within  a 
few  years:  beside  the  inmates,  there  are  several  out-pen- 
sioners. Collins's  hospital  is  for  twenty-four  aged  widowers 
or  widows,  who  have  each  a  tenement  of  two  or  three  rooms 
and  a  weekly  allowance,  beside  coals :  the  hospital  is  a  neat 
brick  building.  Lambley  hospital  for  decayed  burgesses  or 
their  widows  is  a  neat  building  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  with  a  green  in  front  There  are  a  number  of  other 
hospitab  or  almshouses.  The  general  hospital  on  SUndaid 
Hill  (built  A.D.  1781).  and  the  county  lunatic  asylum  (in 
which  other  patients  as  well  as  paupers  are  receivedX  are 
spacious  and  commodious  buildings.  Thurland  Hall,  an 
antient  house  of  the  Elixabethan  period,  is  still  occasionally 
used  for  public  dinners;  it  was  tbe  temporary  residence  of 
James  I. 

The  principal  manufactures  carried  on  at  Nottingham  are 
bobbin-net  and  laoe,  and  cotton  and  silk  hosiery :  nearly 
7000  adult  males  were  employed  in  these  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  and  about  the  town  in  1831.  There  are  several 
mills  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  and  for  throwing 
silk,  and  much  cotton  yarn  is  obtained  from  the  mills  of  Der-  . 
byshire.  The  machines  for  making  bobbin-net  and  lace,  which 
are  very  expensive,  are  let  out  at  a  weekly  rent  to  the  work- 
men bv  capitalists,  who  invest  a  considerable  sum  in  this 
kind  of  property.  Steam-power  has  however  been  intro- 
duced of  late  into  tliis  manufacture.  There  are  several 
dye-houses ;  there  are  also  white-lead  works  and  an  iron- 
foundry.  Wire-drawing,  nin-making,  and  the  manufacture 
of  brass  fenders  are  carriea  on  to  some  extent ;  malting  and 
browing  are  also  carried  on,  and 'Nottingham  ale 'lias  a 
high  reputation.  There  are  several  windmills  on  the  com- 
mon north  of  the  town.  Tliere  are  coalpits  in  RadA>rd 
parish,  which  employ  100  adult  males.  Tne  market-days 
are  We<lnesday  and  Saturday  for  com,  cattle,  and  general 
provisions ;  the  Saturday  market  is  one  of  the  principal  in 
the  midland  counties.  There  are  several  yeai\y  fairs  for 
cattle,  cheese,  and  cloth :  at  one  of  these  fairs,  distinguished 
as 'goose  fair,'  a  considerable  number  of  ^eese  are  sold. 
Tlie*  trade  of  Uie  town  is  much  promoted  by  its  proximity  to 
the  Trent  which  is  navigable,  and  from  the  communication 
thus  afforded  with  the  various  canals  connected  with  that 
river.  The  Nottingham  canal  passes  close  to  the  toitn,  and 
joins  the  Trent  at  Trent  bridge,  a  mile  distant 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  consists 
of  fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors.  The  bo- 
rough in  its  present  enlarged  extent  is  divided  into  seven 
wards,  St  Ann's,  Byron,  Sneinton,  Exchange,  C^al,  Rad- 
ford, and  Sherwood  wards.  Being  a  county,  it  has  two 
sheriffs :  there  are  a  recorder,  town* clerk,  and  other  officers. 
The  county  magistrates  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the 
borough  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  Before  the  en- 
largement of  the  boundary,  there  was  a  police  force  of  100 
men  appointed  by  the  magistrates  at  quarter-sessions ;  and 
some  watchmen  were  maintained  by  private  subscription. 
Water  is  supplied  by  three  companies  in  abundance  and  it 
a  reasonable  rate.  The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  the 
county  are  held  here ;  also  quarter-sessions  for  tbe  borough ; 
and  a  0>urt  of  Record  for  the  borough  every  fortnight,  and  a 
8heriff"s  court  every  month  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
The  borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  tbe 
sheriffs  are  the  returning  officers.  Nottingham  is  a  polling- 
place  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county. 

The  livings  of  St  Nicholas  and  St  Peter  are  rectories, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2\6L  (with  a  glebe-house)  and 
336/.  respectively :  that  of  St  Mary  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  699/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The  per- 
petual curacy  of  St  James,  Standard  Hill,  is  of  tbe  y^y 
value  of  200/.  Radford  and  Lenton  are  vicarages,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  293/.  and  1 39/.  respectively ;  and  Snein- 
ton, a  perpetual  curacy  of  227/.     CClericfU  Guide,  1 836.) 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  three  parishes  of  Nottingham 
and  those  of  Lenton,  Radford,  and  Sneinton,  five  inJBuit- 
schools,  with  540  scholars;  eight  boarding-schools,  with 
254  children ;  ninety-five  day-schools  (in  a  few  of  whidi 
boarders  also  were  taken),  with  4477  children;  and  forty- 
four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  7840  children.  Among 
tbe  day-schools  in  this  return  were  included  the  free 
grammar-school,  with  a  valuable  endowment,  and  52 
scholars;  the  Blue-Coat  School,  with  60  boys  and  29 
girls ;  a  national  school,  with  573  children ;  thi^  Lancas- 
terian  schools,  with  484  children ;  and  four  other  acbooli^ 
wholly  or  Qhiefly  s^PgOgrt^^^ J)^y  ^hw^t^  Q^ 
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There  is  a  public  library  and  news-ioom  in  the  market- 
place :  the  library  consists  of  about  8000  volumes,  besides 
a  valuable  collectiou  of  old  books,  kept  separate  from  the 
rest  (Lewis,  Top,  Diet.,  1831),  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet: 
in  the  buildings  of  this  institution  are  lecture,  news,  and 
billiard  rooms,  and  a  law  library :  a  literary  society  meets 
in  the  lecture-room.  There  is  a  mechanics'  institute,  esta- 
blished in  1824,  which  has  a  considerable  library. 

Ollerton  is  in  the  parish  of  Edwinstow,  in  the  Hatfield 
division  of  Bassetlaw  hundred,  137  tniles  from  I^ndon  by 
Newark,  and  18^  miles  from  Nottingham.  The  whole 
parish  of  Edwinstow  has  an  area  of  17,270  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  1992,  nearly  half  agricultural :  the 
chapelry  of  Ollerton  had  658  inhabitants,  more  than  a  third 
agricultural.  The  town  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Maun;  it 
has  a  neat  Gothic  chapel  of  modern  erection,  a  Methodist 
chapel,  and  some  good  inns.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
hops  is  grown  round  the  town.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Friday,  is  small :  there  are  a  hop-market  every  Tuesday  in 
September,  and  a  yearly  cattle  and  sheep  fair.  The  living 
of  Edwinstow,  united  with  the  three  chapelries  of  Ollerton, 
Palethorpe,  and  Carburton  (all  in  the  parish),  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  639/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  llie 
village  of  Edwinstow,  which  is  on  the  Maun,  above  Ollerton, 
is  extremely  rural.  The  church  is  a  venerable  (jrothic 
building,  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  were  in  the  chapelry, 
in  1833,  three  day-schools,  with  95  children,  and  two 
Sunday-schools,  with  142  children. 

Southwell  is  in  that  part  of  the  liberty  of  Southwell  and 
Scrooby  which  lies  between  the  north  and  south  divisions  of 
Thurgarton  hundred,  132^  miles  from  London  by  Newark, 
or  137  by  Nottingham,  from  which  it  is  distant  13  miles. 
It  is  likely  th^  there  was  a  Roman  station  here,  or  perhaps 
a  fortified  outpost  of  the  neighbouring  station  of  Ad  Pontem, 
which  antiquaries  generally  fix  on  the  Trent,  not  far 
off.  The  name  '  Burgage,'  given  to  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  town,  is  probably  derived  from  the  late  Latin 
terra  *burgus'  (irvpyoc),  a  tower,  and  the  remains  of  a 
fosse  on  '  the  Burgage  Hill '  probably  indicate  the  site  of 
the  Roman  fort  Several  Roman  bricks  have  been  used  in 
the  antient  ecclesiastical  buildings.  A  church  was  esia- 
blished  here  by  Paulinus,  one  of  the  early  miiisionaries  sent 
over  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  became  collegiate, 
and  was  richly  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  prelates  and 
nobles  of  a  subsequent  age.  Charles  I.  was  firequently  at 
Southwell  during  the  civil  war,  and  here  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Scotch  commissioners.  The  town  is  on  a 
pleasant  eminence  near  the  small  river  Greet,  an  excellent 
trout-stream.  It  is  a  tolerably  large  place,  with  well-paved 
streets  and  well-built  houses,  and  comprises  the  burgage, 
or  burridge,  the  high  town  or  prebendage  (which  two  divi- 
sions constitute  Southwell  proper),  and  the  adjacent  hamlets 
of  East  Thorpe,  West  Thorpe,  and  Normanton.  The  whole 
parish  has  an  area  of  4550  acres,  with  a  population  of  3384, 
less  than  a  third  agricuitural. 

The  collegiate  church  at  Southwell  is  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent cruciform  building,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles, 
choir,  transepts,  and  eastern  transepts,  two  western  towers, 
and  a  central  tower.  The  nave  and  transepts  and  the 
towers  are  Norman,  of  very  bold  character  and  well-executed 
details.  The  towers  are  richly  ornamented ;  the  central  tower, 
which  is  very  massive,  is  also  Norman.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  church  is  306  feet,  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  59 
feet,  breadth  at  the  transepts  121  feet  The  choir  and 
eastern  transents  are  of  earl^  English  character,  and  the 
chapter-house  decorated  English,  of  an  early  period.  There 
ate  some  windows,  of  later  insertion,  of  perpendicular  cha- 
racter, particularly  a  large  western  window.  The  arches 
which  support  the  centre  tower,  and  several  of  the  Norman 
doors,  are  fine;  and  the  north  porch  is  a  large  and  much- 
enriched  spechnen  of  Norman.  The  piers  of  the  nave  are 
round  and  short ;  the  windows  of  the  triforium  are  large,  and 
the  clerestory  windows  small,  showing  circles  on  the  outside 
and  arches  with  shafts  within.  The  nave  and  transepts 
have  a  wooden  flat  ceiling ;  the  aisles  have  a  stone  groined 
roof.  The  early  English  portions  are  among  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  that  style  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  chapter-house  is  a  fine  specimen  of  early 
decorated:  it  has  no  centre  pillar.  The  organ- screen  and 
some  stalls  in  the  church  are  of  later  decorated  character, 
and  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  Within  the  last  fifty  years 
t>vo  spires  which  crowned  the  western  towers  have  been 
removed,  and  pinnacles  of  an  incongruous  character  sub- 


stituted. This  noble  building  is  well  situated,  being  sur-* 
rounded  by  a  fine  open  space  sufldcient  to  give  every  side 
full  effect.  (Rickraan*s  Gothic  Architecture ;  plates  in 
Rastairs  Southtrell,  and  in  C^yley  and  Ellis's  edition  of 
Dugdale's  Monasticon,) 

The  chapter  of  Southwell  collegiate  church  consists  of 
sixteen  prebendaries,  who  keep  residence  each  in  rotation 
for  three  months.  There  is  a  vicar-general  and  commissary ; 
and  there  are  six  vicars  choral,  five  of  whom  have  residences 
assigned  to  them,  and  a  sixth  has  a  house  as  vicar  of  South- 
well.  The  gross  yearly  income  of  the  church  is  22 11/.,  the 
net  income  954/.  The  prebendaries  have  also  separate 
revenues.  The  vicarage  of  Southwell  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
v&Iue  of  144/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

The  entrance  into  the  'minster-yard'  is  by  antient  gate- 
ways, of  which  the  western  has  a  semicircular  arch.  In 
the  yard  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  former  palace  of  the 
an:hbishops  of  York,  the  patrons  of  the  church,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  chapel  and  great  hall,  which  have  been  fitted 
up  as  a  modern  residence:  they  are  covered  with  ivy. 
Annual  meetings  of  the  Nottinghamshire  clergy  are  held 
at  Southwell,  which  is  the  mother-church  of  the  county. 

There  are  meeting-houses  at  Southwell  for  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  assembly-rooms  and  theatre,  and  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  county. 

The  civil  government  of  Southwell,  the  soke  or  liberty 
of  Cum  Scrooby,  comprehending  twenty  townships,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  county.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  are  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  act 
under  a  commission  from  the  crown:  they  hold  quarter- 
sessions  at  Southwell  and  Scrooby.  The  chapter  of  South- 
well, by  their  vicar,  exercise  all  episcopal  functions,  except 
confirmation  and  ordination,  over  the  peculiar  of  Southwell, 
which  comprehends  twenty-eight  parishes.  The  soke  and 
thepeculiar  are  not  coextensive. 

There  is  little  trade  at  Southwell,  but  the  lace  and 
hosiery  manufacture  employs  from  100  to  200  workmen. 
(Pop.  Beturns.)  There  are  several  resident  gentry.  The 
market  is*  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

There  were  in  the  parish  of  Southwell,  in  1833,  three 
boarding-schools  and  nineteen  day-schools,  with  419  scho- 
lars; and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  408  children.  Of 
the  day-schools,  four  were  supported  by  endowment ;  and 
in  two  others  a* few  scholars  were  paid  for  firom  the  proceeds 
of  a  charity.  One  of  the  boarding-schools, '  the  Collegiate 
Grammar-school,'  was  partially  supported  by  endowment 

Tuxford  is  in  the  South  Clay  division  of  the  wapentake 
of  Bassetlaw,  137|  miles  f^om  London  by  Newark,  and 
about  30  from  Nottingham.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
3000  acres;  the  population, in  1831,  was  1113,  about  one- 
third  agricultural.  The  town  has  a  modem  appearance, 
having  been  rebuilt  after  a  great  fire,  a.d.  1702.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  is  dciived  from  its  situation  on  the  great  north 
road,  or  from  the  cultivation  of  hops,  which  aregrown  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church 
exhibits  a  mixture  of  various  styles  of  architecture.  -There 
is  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  The  market  is  on  Monday, 
and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  for  cattle  and  other  live- 
stock, the  other  for  hops.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  260/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were,  in  1833,  an  infant-school,  with  84  children;  an 
endowed  free-school,  with  40  boys;  and  four  other  day- 
schools,  with  70  children;  a  national  day  and  Sunday 
school,  with  53  children  in  the  week  and  100  on  Sundays ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  105  children. 

Worksop  is  in  the  Hatfield  division  of  the  wapentake  of 
Bassetlaw,  146  miles  from  London  by  Newark,  and  26  from 
Nottingham.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  18,220  acres  ;  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  5566,  nearly  half  agricultural.  The 
town  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
adorned  by  the  magnificent  seats  of  several  noblemen.  The 
town  is  near  the  river  Rayton ;  it  consists  of  one  long 
principal  street,  with  another  branching  from  it  at  right 
angles.  The  streets  are  ia  general  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  well  built  There  is  a  *  moot-hall,'  an  antient 
building,  for  the  public  business  of  the  town.  The  church  is 
part  of  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  priory  of  canons  of 
St  Augustin,  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  William 
de  Luvetot.  Its  yearly  revenues,  at  the  dissolution,  were 
302/.  %8.  \0d.  gross,  or  239/.  I5s.  5d.  clear.  The  church  is 
a  large  building,  originally  cruciform,  and  of  Norman 
architecture ;  but  in  the  exterior  are  considerable  admix- 
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tares  of  later  styles.  The  western  door  is  a  beautiM 
Norman  composition :  at  the  east  end  of  the  present  church 
IS  the  tower,  formerly  central  while  the  whole  of  the  church 
was  standing.  The  principal  gateway  of  the  priory  is  yet 
standing ;  the  room  over  it  is  used  as  a  national  school,  and 
there  are  several  other  remains  of  the  priory,  some  of  which 
have  heen  incorporated  with  or  converted  into  small  dwell- 
ing-houses. There  are  Independent,  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist,  and  Catholic  chapels,  the  latter  near  the 
manor-house,  which  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  trifling,  but  a  good  deal  of 
business  is  done  in  malting.  Tlie  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  are  three  cattle-fairs,  beside  a  statute  fair.  The 
Chesterfield  Canal  passes  near  the  town :  it  is  carried  over 
the  Ray  ton  by  an  aqueduct.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  388/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  the  parish,  in  1833,  eight  boarding  or  day  schools,  with 
244  children;  two  national  schools,  one  of  them  partly 
supported  by  endowment,  with  250  children ;  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  369  children. 

Besides  the  above  market-towns,  there  are  several  villages 
whose  manufacturing  industry  has  raised  them  to  consi- 
derable importance.  Basford  is  in  the  northern  division  of 
Broxtow  wapentake,  2  or  3  miles  north-west  of  Nottingham, 
near  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Lene.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  2720  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  6325, 
about  one- tenth  agricultural.  The  village  lies  in  a  bottom, 
amid  scenery  of  the  richest  character.  The  church  has  a 
handsome  spire.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
hosiery,  lace,  and  lace  machinery,  in  which  about  750  adult 
males  are  employed.  There  are  cotton-mills,  dye-houses,  and 
bleaching-ffrounds,  and  several  corn- mills.  Tne  court  of  the 
Honour  of  Peverel  sits  here;  it  has  jurisdiction  over  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Derbyshire,  and  some  places  in  Leices- 
tershire :  it  is  held  twice  a  year  for  the  decision  of  causes 
under  50/.  The  high-steward  or  his  deputypresides. 
There  is  a  gaol  here  connected  with  this  court  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  260/.  There  were, 
in  1833,  an  infant-school,  with  101  scholars;  twelve  day- 
schools,  with  295  children ;  and  t^n  Sunday-schools,  with 
1237  children.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Oeneral  Baptists,  and  Scotch  Baptists. 

Sutton  in  Ashfield  is  m  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow 
wapentake,  3J  miles  south-west  of  Mansfield.  The  area  of 
the  parish  (including  the  hamlet  of  Hucknall  under  Huth- 
waiteand  the  extra-parochial  district  of  Fulwood)  is  6040 
acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  5746,  about  one-sixth 
agricultural.  The  village  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
consists  of  several  streets.  The  church  is  north-west  of 
the  village;  it  is  of  middling  size,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  General  or  Arminian  and 
Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Me- 
thodists. Nearly  900  adult  males  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures, chiefly  of  hosiery,  lace,  and  lace  machinery.  There 
is  a  pottery  for  garden-pots  and  other  coarse  red  ware. 
The  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  Railway  passes  through  the 
parish.  A  customary  market  for  provisions  is  held  weekly 
m  this  village.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  WSL  There  were,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
school,  with  120  children ;  a  national  school,  with  125  boys; 
eleven  other  day-schools,  with  about  240  children ;  and  six 
Sunday-schools,' with  1002  children. 

Greasley  is  in  the  south  division  of  Broxtow  wapentake, 
7  miles  north-west  of  Nottingham,  on  the  road  to  Alfre- 
ton  in  Derbyshire.  Tlie  parish  has  an  area  of  8010  acres ; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  4583,  about  one-fifth  agri- 
cultural. The  church  of  Greasley  is  handsome  and 
spacious,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  Above  300  persons 
are  employed  in  manufactures,  chiefly  in  those  of  hosiery, 
lace,  and  laoe  machinery.  The  Nottingham  Canal  passes 
through  the  parish;  there  are  several  coal-wharfe  on  its 
line.  The  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  Railway  passes  not  far 
from  this  place.  The  living  of  Greasley  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  134/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Tliere 
were,  in  1833,  three  schools,  partially  supported  by  endow- 
ments, with  96  children ;  one  school  of  30  girls,  supported 
by  private  benevolence;  fourteen  other  day-schools,  with 
393  children;  one  boarding-school,  with  14  children;  and 
ten  Sunday-schools,  with  885  children. 

Arnold  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow  hundred, 
3}  miles  from  Nottingham,  on  the  road  to  Mansfield.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  4670  acres;  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  4054,  about  one-fifth  agricultural.    The  village  is  large, 


extendme  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  neat 
and  comfortable.  Between  400  and  500  adult  males  are 
engaged  in  manufactiu^,  chiefly  of  hosiery  and  cotton  goods. 
On  Hollyhill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arnold,  are  theremains 
of  a  Roman  camp.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  3 1 0/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1 833,  an 
endowed  school,  with  48  boys ;  seven  other  day-schools,  with 
204  children ;  and  seven  Sunday-schools,  with  808  children. 

Bui  well  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Broxtow  wapentake : 
Attenborough,  Stapleford,  andBeeston  are  in  the  southern  ; 
Gedling  is  in  the  southern  division  of  Thurgarton  wapen- 
take ;  Ruddington  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Rushclilfe 
wapentake ;  and  Radcliffe  or  Ratcliffe  upon  Trent  is  in  the 
southern  division  of  Bingham  wapentake.  These  villages 
all  lie  within  a  circle  of  5  or  6  miles  round  Nottingham, 
and  have  a  population  of  from  1094  (Attenborough)  to  26 11 
(Bui well),  chiefly  engaged  in  the  hosiery  and.  lace  manu- 
facture, which  employs  about  300  adult  males  in  Bulwell 
and  Beeston,  nearly  as  many  in  Gedling,  and  a  smaller 
number  in  the  other  villages.  Ratcliffe  .alone  has  few 
manufacturers  in  it :  it  gets  its  name  from  a  bank  or  cliff  of 
red  clay  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  wharf  on  tbeT^nt 
for  landing  goods.  Ruddington  is  in  the  honour  of  Tut^ 
bury,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  held  at  Tutbury 
every  three  weeks  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  forty 
shillings.  It  has  an  endowed  firee-school  and  an  infant 
school.  At  Stapleford  are  a  Druidical  monument  and  a 
rude  obelisk  apparently  of  Saxon  construction.  Atienbo- 
rough  has  some  coal-pits.  The  Trent  and  the  Erewash  and 
the  I^ottingham  Canal  pass  through  or  skirt  the  parish. 

Warsop  (population  1281),  in  the  Hatfield  aiviBion  of 
Bassetlaw  wapentake,  and  Karkby-in-Asbfield  (population 
2032)  and  Mansfield  Woodhouse  (population  1859),  in  the 
north  division  of  Broxtow  wapentake,  lie  within  a  cirale  of 
5  or  6  miles  round  Mansfield.  The  last  two  are  manufieic- 
turing  villages,  and  have  upwards  of  150  adult  males 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  manufacture. 
Kirkby  in  Ashfield  has  coal-pits  and  lime-pits,  which 
employ  130  adult  males,  and  for  the  produce  of  which  the 
Mansfield  and  Pinxton  Railway  opens  a  channeL  There  is 
a  parish  school-house,  built  in  1 836.  Mansfield  Woodhouse 
has  a  large  antient  church,  built  of  stone,  with  a  lofty  tower 
and  spire.  The  village  contains  some  good  houses.  There 
are  lime-kilns  and  freestone  quarries,  which  employ  25  adult 
males.  Roman  antiquities  of  considerable  interest  have 
been  found  here. 

Selston  (population  1 580),  in  the  north  division  of  Brox- 
tow wapentake,  and  Eastwood  (population  1395),  in  the 
south  division,  are  on  the  western  border  of  the  cotmty. 
About  100  persons  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  chiefly 
of  hosiery  and  lace  in  each  parish ;  and  there  are  extensive 
coal-works,  esnecially  in  Eastwood  parish.  The  Mansfield 
and  Pinxton  Railway  passes^ near  Selston,  and  the  Notting- 
ham Canal  near  Eastwood. 

At  Calverton  (population  1196),  in  the  southern  division 
of  Thurgarton  wapentake,  between  Nottingham  and  South- 
well, nearly  300  men  are  engaged  in  the  nosiery  and  lace 
manufacture;  at  Sutton  Bennington,  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  Rushcliffe  wapentake,  nearly  100 ;  andatHucknall- 
Torkard  (population  2200),  in  the  northern  division  of 
Broxtow  wapentake,  between  Nottingham  and  Mansfield, 
upwards  of  300. 

pivisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes,— 
This  county  is  included  in  the  diocese  and  ecclesiastical 
province  of  York.  It  forms  an  archdeaconry  comprising 
the  several  rural  deaneries  of  Bingham,  Newark,  Notting- 
ham, and  Retford  :  beside  the  peculiar  of  South vrell,  no- 
ticed above.  The  commissioners  on  the  Established  Church 
propose  to  subtract  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  from 
the  diocese  of  York,  in  order  to  add  it  to  that  of  Lincoln. 
Tlie  number  of  churches  and  ehapels  in  the  county  is  given 
in  Browne  Willis's  Cathedrals  (a.d.  1742),  as  210,  viz.  176 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon  of  Nottingham, 
and  34  exempt :  of  which  28  are  in  the  peculiar  of  South- 
well, and  6  under  the  chapter  of  York.  In  the  Beauties 
of  England  and  TVales  (a.d.  f813),  the  number  of  those 
Under  the  arc^hdeacon's  visitation  is  given  as  182,  and  the 
number  of  those  exempt  at  36 ;  making  a  total  of  218.  In 
Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  (1831)  the  number  of 
parishes  is  given  as  205,  viz.  75  rectories,  89  vicarages,  and 
the  remainder  perpetual  curacies.  In  the  Geography  qf 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Librcary  of  Us^/ul  Know- 
ledge, the  number  of  parishes  is  given  at  246.^3  It! 
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The  county  U  in  the  midland  eurcoit :  the  assizes  are  held 
at  Nottinzham,  to  which  place  the  judges  proceed  from 
Lincoln.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  each  quarter  at 
Nottingham,  Newark,  and  East  Retford.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  soke  of  Southwell  and  Scroby  has  been  mentioned 
in  our  topographical  notice  of  Southwell.  Some  parishes 
are  in  the  honour  of  Tutbury  and  subject  to  the  court  held 
there  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  The  court  of  the 
honour  of  Peverel,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  suits  under  50/. 
over  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  some  parts  ad- 
jacent^ has  been  mentioned  in  our  topographical  notice  of 
^asfoni,  where  the  court  sits. 

The  county  gaol  is  at  Nottingham :  some  new  buildings 
have  been  added  to  it  within  the  last  few  years.  The  county 
house  of  correction  is  at  Southwell.  The  number  of  com- 
mittals to  these  two  places  of  confinement  in  the  years  from 
October,  1834,  to  October,  1835,  and  from  October,  1835,  to 
October,  1836,  were  as  follows:— 1834-5,  Nottingham,  60 
felons,  24  debtors ;  Southwell,  808  felons  and  misdemean- 
ants :  1835-6,  Nottingham,  333  felons  and  misdemeanants, 
64  debtors;  Southwell,  550  felons  and  misdemeanants. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  felons  committed  to 
Nottingham  in  1835-6,  and  the  decrease  of  the  number 
committed  to  Southwell,  were  owing  to  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  members  returned  to  parliament  from 
Nottinghamshire  before  the  Reform  Act  was  eight,  viz. 
two  knights  of  the  shire,  who  were  elected  at  Nottingham, 
two  members  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Nottingham  and 
Newark,  and  two  members  returned  by  the  burgesses  of  { 
East  Retford,  conjointly  with  the  freeholders  of  the  wa- 
pentake of  Bassetlaw.  The  admission  of  the  freeholders 
took  place  a  short  time  before  the  Reform  Act  by  an  act  of 

Parliament  passed  in  consequence  of  the  corruotion  of  the 
urgesses.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  aivided,  and 
each  division  returns  two  members.  The  northern  division 
comprehends  the  wapentakes  of  Bassetlaw  and  Broxtow. 
The  court  of  election  is  held  at  Mansfield ;  and  the  polling- 
stations  are  Nottingham,  Mansfield,  and  East  Retford.  The 
southern  division  comprehends  the  wapentakes  of  Rush- 
clifie,  Bingham,  Newark,  and  Thurgarton;  the  court  of 
election  is  held  at  Newark,  and  the  polling-stations  are 
Newark  upon  Trent,  Bingham,  and  Southwell.  The  num- 
ber and  abtrikution  of  borough  members  remained  unal-* 
tered  by  that  act 

History  ;  AniiqmtieSt  ^— In  the  earliest  period  of  Bri- 
tish history  the  county  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Coritani.  Of  Uiese,  its  original  inhabitants, 
it  retains  however  very  few  memorials.  There  are  some 
vestiges  of  a  camp  or  fortification  on  a  hill  at  Barton  near 
the  Trent,  4  or  5  miles  south-west  of  Nottingham ;  and  a 
few  tumuli  or  barrows  in  different  parts  of  the  coun^,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  had  a  British  origin.  To  these  we  may 
add  the  caves  in  the  sandstone  rock  at  and  near  Notting- 
ham, already  noticed. 

In  the  division  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  the  county 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  The 
Roman  stations  Ad  rontem,  Margidunum,  and  Verome- 
tum.  were  probably  in  the  county,  and  Seeelocum  was  pro- 
bably only  just  out  of  it  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
Trent,  near  Littleborough.  Ad  Pontem  was  probably  on 
the  Trent  near  Southwell,  IJorsley  was  disposed  to  fix  it 
at  Farndon,  a  short  distance  above  Newark,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  is  about  right.  Margidunum  was  probably  near 
East  Bridgeford,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trent  between 
Nottingham  and  Newark.  There  are  the  undoubted  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp  there,  and  several  Roman  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  up.  The  foundations  of  Roman  buildings 
were  observed  there  by  Stukeley.  Verometum  is  close  to 
the  south  border  of  the  county  near  the  village  of  Wil- 
loughby.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  rampart  and  ditch 
which  surrounded  th^  station ;  and  some  foundations,  mo- 
saic pavements,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug 
up.  Of  the  Roman  roads  which  connected  these  stations 
there  are  several  traces.  The  Foss  Wav  may  be  traced  from 
Verometum  for  several  miles  in  the  airection  of  Newark : 
in  several  parts  it  is  a  deep  ditch. 

Many  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  near  NewarK, 
which  has  probably  risen  from  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  Roman  posts ;  and  coins  have  been  found  in 
various  other  parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  discovery 
was  of  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Mansfield  Wood- 
house,  in  A.D.  1786.    The  pavement  and  other  antiquities 


found  are  minutely  described  by  Major  Rooke,  the  diioo- 
verer,  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  *  Archseologia.* 

In  the  Saxon  period  it  is  likely  that  Nottingham  was  pos- 
sessed at  first  by  the  Northumbrian  Angles.  When  Ked- 
wald  attacked  Ethelfrith  of  Bernicia,  who  had  expelled 
Edwin  from  the  throne  of  Deira,  or  Yorkshire,  the  decisive 
battle  took  place  in  Nottinghamshire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Idle  (▲.D.  617).  When  the  Mercians  became  independent 
of  Northumbria  (a.d.  626),  this  county  appears  to  have 
been  included  in  their  dominion :  it  was  divided  between 
the  northern  and  southej-n  Mercians,  who  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  Trent. 

When  the  Northmen,  under  the  sons  of  Regiiar  Lodbrog, 
invaded  England,  they  passed  the  winter  (a.d.  867-868)  at 
Nottingham,  which  they  had  taken.  They  were  attacked 
in  the  ensuing  spring  by  the  combined  force  of  Wessext 
under  the  king,  Ethelred  I.,  and  his  brother  Alfred,  and 
Mercia  under  Burrhed,  king  of  that  country.  Neither  party 
being  able  to  obtain  a  decisive  advantage,  they  made  a  treaty 
by  which  the  Northmen  retired  to  York.  A  few  years  after 
they  re-entered  Mercia,  which  they  conquered;  and  by 
their  treaty  with  Alfred  (a.d.  878  or  880)  obtained  posses- 
sion of  that  part  which  was  north-east  of  Watling  Street^ 
including  Nottinghamshire.  The  Mercian  territory  thus 
acquired  appears  to  have  been  divided  between  the  Danish 
burghs,  of  which  Nottingham  was  one.  These  burghs  were 
compelled  by  Edmund  I.  (a.d.  942)  to  submit  to  Wessex» 
but  they  seem  to  have  retained  the  constitution  of  their 
local  government,  probably  till  near  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest. After  the  Conquest,  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  to- 
gether with  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  was  bestowed  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  on  his  natural  son,  William  Peverel. 
He,  or  one  of  his  successors,  supported  Stephen  in  his 
usurpation.  With  his  Nottinghamshire  men  he  assisted  in 
defeating  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard  near 
Northallerton  (a.d.  1138),  and  was  taken  prisoner  with 
Stephen  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln  (a.d.  1141).  His  castle  of 
Nottingham  was  taken,  and  the  town  burnt,  by  the  parti- 
sans or  the  empress  Maud.  In  the  civil  war  carried  on  by 
the  sons  of  Henry  II.  against  their  father,  Nottingham  was  • 
taken  by  sui-prise  by  Robert,  earl  of  Ferrers,  a  partisan  of 
the  young  princes.  In  the  civil  war  of  John's  reign,  the 
only  event  connected  vith  the  county  was  the  death  of  that 
prince  at  Newark,  October,  1216.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.,  Roger  Mortimer  was  seized  by  the 
king  in  Nottingham  Castle. 

In  the  rebellion  of  Lambjert  Simnel  (a.d.  1487)  the  forces 
of  that  pretender,  consisting  of  2000  German  veterans  un* 
der  Martin  Swart,  an  experienced  officer,  and  about  60U0 
half  armed  Irishmen,  were  encountered  by  the  royal  army 
under  Henry  VII.  in  person,  at  East  Stoke,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Trent,  near  Newark.  The  rebels  were  de- 
feated ;  half  of  them  were  slain,  including  their  leaders,  tho 
earl  of  Lincoln  and  Swart.  Simnel  was  taken  ])ri«oner ; 
and  Lord  Level,  another  leader,  escaped  from  the  fray,  but 
was  either  drowned  in  his  flight  across  the  Trent,  or  was 
compelled  to  conceal  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  (Carte, 
Hist  England.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the 
king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham  with  great  cere- 
mony (A.p.  1642).  Shortly  after  this  Nottingham  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  and  continued  so  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  Newark,  which  was  held  by  a  body  of 
Royahsts  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Henderson,  was 
besieged  (a.d.  1644)  by  a  body  of  parliamentary  forces  under 
Sir  John  Meldrum  and  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham. 
Prince  Rupert,  advancing  to  relieve  the  place,  surprised 
the  besiegers  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  drove  part  of 
their  forces  over  the  Trent,  and  compelled  another  portion 
to  capitulate,  with  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  In 
the  winter  of  1644-45  it  was  again  besieged  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, but  without  success,  the  garrison  having  been 
relieved  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  who  was  sent  by 
Prince  Rupert  for  that  purpose.  The  troops  at  Newark, 
now  under  Sir  Richard  Byron,  being  thus  relieved  from 
siege,  were  of  material  service  to  the  king  s  cause  in  this 
part,  beating  some  parliamentary  detachments  and  keeping 
their  posu  in  a  state  of  alarm.  Among  other  services,  a 
detachment  from  this  garrison  assisted  at  the  storming  of 
Leicester  in  1645.  Not  long  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby  the 
king  was  at  Welbeck,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
and  marched  northward  to  Doncaster,  with  the  view  of 
joining  Montrose  in  Scotland. 
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of  Scots  horse  however  at  Rothprham,  the  king  retired  to 
Newark,  whither  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  had  retreated 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby  (a.d.  1645).  From  Newark  the 
king  marched  to  Oxford,  but  was  again  at  Newark  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  de- 
serted by  his  nephews  Rupert  and  Maurice,  and  by  several 
of  his  officers.  In  November,  beins  pressed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots  under  the  earl  of  Leven,  and  by  a  body 
of  Parliamentarians  under  Poyntz  from  the  west,  he  with- 
drew to  Oxford.  Newark  was  forthwith  besieged  by  the 
Scots;  and  in  May,  1646,  the  king  surrendered  himself  at 
Southwell  to  the  Scotch  commissioners,  by  whom  he  was 
conducted  to* the  besiegers' auarters.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  Newark  was  delivered  up  by  his  orders.  In  1648 
Cromwell  was  in  Nottinghamshire  with  the  troops  destined 
to  oppose  the  English  Royalists  under  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  and  the  Scots  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
Monk  with  his  army  marched  through  Nottinghamshire, 
passing  through  Mansfield.  Southwell,  and  Nottingham  in 
his  way  southward  (a.d.  1660)  to  restore  the  king. 

Of  architectural  antiquities  Nottinghamshire  is  somewhat 
barren,  and  its  ecclesiastical  buildings  are,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  such  as  St.  Mary*8  Church  at  Nottingham  and 
Southwell  Collegiate  Church,  already  described,  bv  no 
means  remarkable  for  splendour.  Balderton .  Hovringham, 
and  Mansfield  churches  have  some  Norman  portions; 
Newark  church  has  some  slight  remains  of  Norman:  the 
churches  of  Bingham,  Coddington,  Hawton  near  Newark, 
and  Upton  St.  Peter  near  Southwell,  have  considerable 
portions  of  early  English :  Hawton  is  especially  worthy  of 
examination.  Of  the  monastic  ruins  the  most  beautiful  is 
Newstead.  Here  was  a  priory  of  Black  or  Austin  Canons, 
founded  by  Henry  II.  about  a.d.  1 1 70,  whose  yearly  revenues 
at  the  dissolution  were  estimated  at  219/.  18«.  S^a.  gross,  or 
167/.  16*.  md,  clear.  The  rest  of  the  monastic  buildings 
were  fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  Sir  John  Byron,  to  whom 
they  were  granted,  but  the  chapel  was  allowed  to  go  to 
decay.  Its  front  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  specimen  of 
early  English,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  specimen  in 
elegance  of  composition  and  delicacy  of  execution.  Of 
Rufford  Abbey,  near  Ollerton,  there  are  some  remains  in- 
corporated in  a  large  mansion  of  later  date,  which  retains 
the  original  designation.  It  was  a  Cistertian  abbey,  founded 
by  Gilbert,  earl  of  Lincoln,  aj>.  1148 :  its  yearly  revenues  at 
the  dissolution  were  254/.  6*.  Bd,  gross,  or  176/.  11*.  ScL 
clear.  Of  Welbeck  Abbey  the  only  remains  are  some  of  the 
arches  of  the  vaults  and  some  walls  of  the  superstructure, 
now  incorporated  in  the  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 
The  revenues  of  this  abbey  for  Premonstratensian  canons 


(founded  a.d.  1153)  were  at  the  dissolution  298/.  4#.  SdL 
gross,  or  249L'jSs,  3d,  clear.  Part  of  the  cloisters  and  some 
other  portions  of  Mattersey  Gilbertine  Priory,  near  the 
Idle,  yet  remain.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  Thur- 
garton  Priory  for  Austin  canons.  There  is  an  antient 
castle  at  Newark ;  also  a  handsome  cross. 

(Thoroton's  NottingfuMMkire,  by  Throsby ;  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Outlines  of 
the  Geology  qf  England  and  Wales ;  Rickman's  Gothic 
Architecture;  Rastall,  History  qf  Southwell;  Palgrave's/Jw 
cmd  Prfigress  qfthe  Engli$h  Commonwealth;  Turner's  Anglo- 
Saxons;  Lewis's  Top,  Dictionary;  Parliamentary  Pa^^ers.) 
Statistics. 

Population. — Nottinghamshire  is  chiefly  a  manufacturing 
county,  a  large  proportion  of  its  population  is  also  engaged 
in  agriculture.  In  1831  it  ranked  the  30th  on  the  lii>t  of 
agricultural  counties.  Of  56,582  males  twenty  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  14,260  were  engaged  (in  1831)  in  manufactures 
or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery,  and  16.856  were 
occupied  in  agriculture ;  of  this  latter  number  1 1,799  were 
labourers.  Most  of  those  employed  in  manufactures  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings  and  lace ;  of  these 
there  were  at  Nottingham,  4740 ;  at  Ra(ubrd,  1 300 ;  at  Mans* 
field,  800;  at  Sutton- in- Ash  field,  nearly  800;  at  Basford, 
750 ;  at  Snenton.  430 ;  at  Hucknall-Torkard,  at  Beeston,  at 
Linton,  and  at  Carlton,  upwards  of  300  each ;  at  Bulwell, 
Greasley,  and  Calverton,  about  280  each ;  at  Kirby-in-Ash- 
field.Mansfield-Woodbouse,  Stapleford,  Southwell,  Lambley, 
Ruddington,  and  Selston,  between  200  and  100  each.  In 
most  of  the  places  here  named  the  manufacture  of  stock- 
ings, lace,  frame- work  machinery,  and  the  materials  of  the 
lace  manufacture,  are  conjoined  or  intermingled  so  as  not 
to  be  distinguishable  in  a  general  description.  There  were 
50  weavers  at  Newark  and  19  at  Hawton ;  sacking  is  made 
at  West  Retford  ;  candle-wicks  at  Gamston. 

The  population  of  Nottingham^ire,  as  given  at  each 
time  the  census  was  taken,  was  ai  under:— 

Increase 
FenMltfi.  TotaL  peroMt. 

71,792  140.350 

83,843  162,900  16*06 

95.382  186,873  14' 70 

114,870  225327  20*57 

shewing  an  increase,  between  the  first  and  last  periods, 
of  84.977,  or  not  quite  38  per  cent  on  the  whole  population; 
being  19  per  cent,  below  the  whole  increase  in  EnglaDd 
and  Wales. 

The  fbllowing  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  population 
of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 : — 


Males. 

1801 

68.558 

1811 

79,057 

1821 

91,491 

1831 

110,457 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

HUNDREDS  or 
WAPENTAKES, 
BOROUOH.\  &c. 

Inhabited. 

Families. 

BuUd 
tog. 

Unia- 
habiied. 

FamUies 
chiefly 

oohure. 

Families 
chiefly 

iu  trade, 
mauulhc- 

tnree. 
andhaa- 

dienft. 

AUoUier 
PamUies 
not  com- 
prised in 
tlie  two 

prcoed* 
ing 

classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  of 

PWKNM. 

Males 

bre^y 

yeanef 

Bassetlaw  — 

Hatfield  Division    . 

North-Clay  Division 

South  Clay  Division 

Bingham,   North   and 

3,845 
2.189 
1,505 

4,001 
2.254 
1,595 

21 
6 
5 

96 

105 

32 

2,220 

968 

1,119 

1,058 
708 
306 

723 
578 
170 

9,723 
4,995 
3,798 

9,738 
5,300 
3.698 

19,461 

10.295 

7,496 

5.032 
2,529 
2,002 

South  Divisions 
Broxtow,    North   and 

2,394 

2,573 

13 

55 

1,615 

589 

369 

6,246 

6,196 

12,442 

3,114 

South  Divisions 
Newark,    North     and 

12,662 

13,068 

191 

495 

1,990 

8,463 

2.915 

32,534 

32,765 

65,299 

16,125 

South  Divisions 
RushclifTe,  North  and 

South  Divisions 
Southwell  and  Scrooby 

1,496 
2,118 

1,572 
2,236 

3 
5 

37 
53 

996 
1,211 

340 
713 

236 
312 

3,745 
5,519 

3,809 
5,401 

7,554 
10,920 

1.919 
2,731 

(Liberty) 

Thurgarton.  North  and 
SouthDivisions(H  un- 
dred  or  Wapentake) 

Newark-upon-Trent 

2,216 
4,082 

2,271 
4,259 

19 

48 

59 
272 

1,247 
1.813 

679 
2.034 

345 
412 

5,477 
10,305 

5,574 
10,267 

11,051 

20,572 

2,794 
5.352 

(Borough)      . 
Nottingham       (Town 
and    0»unty  of  the 

2,022 

2,087 

9 

62 

63 

1,019 

1,005 

4,499 

5,058 

9,557 

2,337 

Town)  . 

10,407 

10.901 

136 

435 
1,701 

109 
13,351 

9.669 

1,123 

23,616 

27,064 

5.3,680 

12,647 

Totals  . 

44,936 

47,117 

456 

25,578 

8,188 

E 

110,457 

114,870 

225,327 

MJtUU 

56,582 
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County  Exjmues,  Crime*,  <$«. — ^Tbe  nurna  expended  for 
tbe  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 


£                    s,     d. 

1801 

were    44,222,  hein^    6     3  for  each  inhabitant 

1811 

88,013       „       10     9 

1821 

..       73.315.      „         7  10 

1831 

..        72,717       „         6     5 

3,979 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year  end- 
ing March.  1838,  was  55,003/.:  and  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  population  had  the  same  rate  of  increase  between  the 
years  1831  and  1838  as  it  had  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1831,  the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  4*.  3d,  for 
each  inhabitant.  These  averages  are  below  those  for  Uie 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Nottinghamshire  for  poor-rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  of 
March,  1833,  was  116,380/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  vario.us 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

On  land  .  .  £75,634  14*. 

Dwelling-houses  .  34,494     0 

Mills,  factories,  &o.        ,  4,782  13 

Manorial  profits,  navigations,  &c.    1,469    8 

Total        116,380  15 

The  amount  expended  was— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  •            .  £74,762  10 

In  suiu  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  3,705  11 

For  other  purposes            •            •  39,446  1 

Total  money  expended        117,914    2 

In  tne  returns  made  ud'  in  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessea  are  not  specified.  In  the  years 
1834,  1835,  and  1836,  there  were  raised  101,235/.  12*., 
92,912/.  6#.,  84,791/.  10*.,  and  the  expenditure  of  each 
year  from  1834  to  1838  was  as  follows: — 

1834. 
£. 
For  flm  relief  of  the  poor 
I II  soiu  of  Uw,  renunral  of  X 
pau|ien,  &e.         .  ^ 

Payraeuta     towards  the) 

eounty-tau       .  >  30,622, 

For  all  other  purposes      J 

Total  tnoney  expended  £100,531 

The  saving  effected  in  tbe  whole  sum  expended  in  1838, 
as  comparea  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
17,961/.,  or  more  than  17  per  cent ;  and  the  sum  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in 
1834  by  10,027/.,  or  not  quite  17  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Nottinghamshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1836,  under  the  acts  3  and  4  William  IV., 
c.  80,  were  22 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charce  was  302.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  in  1 836,  was 
1 7,B86/.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
as  follows :  — 

Manual  labour  .  .  £4,894  10 
Team  labour,  and  carriage  of  materials  653  13 
Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  2,203  1 
Land  purchased  .  .  .  87  12 
Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  •  105  18 
Tradesmen's  bills  .  .  .  586  5 
Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor  1,394  6 
Law  charges  .  .  .  .  172  1 
Interest  of  debt  .  .  .  4,877  4 
Improvements  .  .  •  1,147  17 
Debts  paid  off  .  .  .  420  0 
Incidental  expenses  •  .  .  294  8 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed       •            •             .             .  1,236  4 

Total  expenditure  18,073    4 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  15,532/.  lU.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows : — 
Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c  •  £273    3 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &C.,  imd 
maintaining  prisoners    :.     •  •  •         3,437  12 

P.  C,  No.  1020. 


1835. 
55.182 

1836. 

£. 

50,366 

1838. 
554)03 

3.3S7 

2,825 

1356 

1,296 

21.191 

20;J76 

Dotgtren. 

19,515 

UJB2i 
93,534 

13.04S 
80,512 

8^93; 

6,726 
82.5T0 

Shire  halls,  and  courts  of  justice,  build* 
ing,  repairing,  &c.  .  , 

Lunatic  asylums  •  .  • 

Prosecutions  •  •  •  . 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial     . 
Conveyance  of  convicts  . 
Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables,  high  and  special 
Coroner  •  .  .  . 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest 
Miscellaneous  .  .  , 


^otal  expenditure      15,232  11 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  1227,  1657,  and  2255  respectively,  making  an 
average  of  1 75  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  237  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  322  in  the  third  period.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  103,  108,  and  98  respec- 
tively. Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there 
were  committed  for— 


£2,418  13 

627 

16 

1,694 

14 

1,268 

18 

653 

16 

217 

17 

264 

19 

151 

10 

264 

5 

1.685 

0 

2,274 

9 

Felonies 
Misdemeanors 


183L  1832.  1838. 

95  104.  93 

8  4  5 


The  total  numberof  committals  in  each  of  the  same  years 
was  123,  97,  and  98  respectively. 

1831.  1832.  .18331 

The  number  convicted  was       101  93  87 

Acquitted  .  .  18  8  22 

Discharged  by  proclamation        7  5  4 

There  were  250  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1838.  Of  these 
9  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  only  1  of 
which  was  a  common  assault;  21  were  charged  with  of- 
fences  against  property  committed  with  violence;  216  wi'h 
offences  against  property  committed  without  riolence ;  none 
were  charged  with  malicious  offences ;  and  4  were  charged 
with  various  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  202  were  convicted,  33 
were  acquitted,  2  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  13.  Of  those  convicted,  1  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  had  his  punishment  commuted  to  one  year*s  imprison- 
ment; 54  were  transported  for  various  periods;  18  were 
imprisoned  for  one  year;  and  127  for  six  months  or  under; 
1  was  fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  217  were 
males  and  33  females;  80  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
145  could  read  and  write  imperfectly  ;  20  could  read  and 
write  well ;  one  had  received  superior  instruction ;  and 
the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  4  could  not  bo 
ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  to  vote  for  county 
members  in  1837  was  7010.  Of  these,  4419  were  free- 
holders, 67  leaseholders,  477  copyholders,  1978  occupying 
tenants,  67  trustees,  and  2  mortgagees:  boing  1  in  32  of 
the  whole  population,  and  1  in  8  of  the  mate  population 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 

Nottinghamshire  contains  six  savings'  banks :  the  num< 
ber  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
of  November,  in  each  of  the  foUowmg  years,  were  as 
under:  — 

1832.  1833.  1834.  1835w 

8,078  8.597  9.150  9,7S3 

dmjoh      iC236.260      £260,965     /271.075 


Numlier  of  depositors 
AnMnint  of  tUposiU 


The  various  sums  in  the  savings*  banks  in   1836,  1837, 
and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1836. 


1837. 


1836. 


Not  exceeding  X20 

100 

130 

100 

Above      .        £00 


Depo-  Depo-  Depo* 

sUon.    Deposits,    sitors.    Deposits,     sitors.  Deposi.ff« 
6^87      £dQ,'784      7.099    d48Mi 


5.173     il39.903 
2723       8O.974 


1^224 
419 


S.79i 
81.9S9      1,^24 


49,967 
8,277 


40S 
243 


fig 


84,629 
83.633 

48.111  437 

40.448         i^ 
7.734      I     32 


85.783 
8C532 
&2501 
41.606 
6.911 


10.605      29SJiX     11,183     304,389     11^13     3i^.367 

Education,— T\\e  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  se^pp 
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Schoob. 

Scholars.    Total 

Infant  schools           .             .              .34 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 

ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males 

578 

Females 

639 

Sex  not  specified      , 

355 

19,867 


21,439 


1,572 

Daily  schools  .  .  .  647 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .  .  9,670 

Females      .  .  7,532 

Sex  not  specifie4     •  2,665 

Schools       .  .681 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction •  • 
Sunday-schools       •  .  .    366 
Number  of  children  at  such  sc-hools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years  s 

Males  •       .     .  14,085 

Females      .  .  13,953 

Sex  not  specified      .  4,132 

32,170 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  ha^  increasea  in  the  same  proportion  9s  the  whole 
of  Uie  population  since  1821,  and  that  tne  whole  population 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  thus  found 
residing  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1833  was  about  78,113. 
Twenty-three  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  1335  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools  also,  but  in  what  number,  or  in' what  proportion 
duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must 
remain  uncertain.  Seventeen  schools,  containing '  938 
children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  re- 
turned from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  there- 
fore known  to  have  been  thus  far  created.  Making  allow- 
ance for  this  cause  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  fairly  estimate 
that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in  this  county, 

Maintenance  qf  Schools, 


DMcrlption 
ScboeU. 


Inflint  Schools 
Dailv  Schools 
SunaaySchools 


Total. 


Bjr  endowment. I B7  •ubccriptioD, 


1 

86 
4. 


91 


Scbo- 
Un. 


Schlt. 


78!        2 
2, 9251      35 

171     SSi 


S,474|    389 


Scho- 
lara. 


109 

2.166 

31.505 


33J80 


Bjr  parmcnu   |Sub«crip.  sad  p^f- 
from  tcholart.    ment  from  •cholar* 


ScbU.  I  S«*><»- 
Ura. 


22  '      669 

502   13,637 

Z  41 


626    14,247 


41 


816 

1,839 

463 

8,108 


The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are — 

Daily-schools  .  .  21,  containing    1^34 

Sunday-schools  .  .  168  .  17,659 

Tlie  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  301,  containing  10,184 
Sunday-schools         ,             .  247  .  22,745 

Twenty-eight  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
p^rs  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance' 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  50  schools  in 
this  county. 

NOUN  (in  Grammar),  the  name  of  one  of  the  parts  of 
speech  into  which  grammarians  have  distributed  the  words 
^f  J-  ^^'^g^^fif®'  Th®  "oun  generally  expresses  the  subject 
of  discourse,  or  the  name  (nomen)  of  the  thine  spoken  of,  as 
horse,  table,  darkness,  &c. ;  but  it  may  also  be  used  as  the 
predicate,  as  in  the  sentence,  'Tin  is  a  metal,'  where  both 
•  tin'  and  'metal'  are  nouns. 

So  far  as  respects  the  form  of  nouns,  that  is,  the  sounds 


of  which  they  are  composed,  they  are  capable  of  classifica- 
tion in  all  languages.  The  nature  of  this  classification 
may  be  explained  from  examples  in  our  own  langtiage. 
Many  nouns  are  simple  roots,  as  horse^  ship,  man,  iree ; 
while  others  are  formed  bv  adding  a  suffix  to  the  root  or  to 
other  words.    [Notion>  Notional.] 

The  following  list  of  nouns,  formed  by  suffixes, belong  to 
the  Saxon  part  of  our  language.  A  few  examples  of  each 
suffix  are  giveu  in  order  to  show  the  use  of  each  suffix  more 
clearly  :— 

Ard.  Eer. 

drunk-ard        mountain-eet 
slugg-ard ,        chariot-eer 
dast-ard  musket-eer 

bUnk-ard  engin-eer 

Some  of  the  words  in  er,  ster,  and  other  terminations, 
have  a  corresponding  feminine  termination  in  ess,  tjr,  or 
stress,  as  murderess,  songstress,  executrix.  The  tenuina- 
tion  ia?  is  of  Latin  origin. 

Kin.  Let 

lamb-kin  rivulet 

pump -kin  cut-let 

pip-kin  stream-let 

manni-kin  islet 


Er. 

build-er 
box-er 
walk-er 
scoff-er 


Ster. 
game-ster 
malt-ster 
song-ster 
pun-ster 


Ling, 
fat-ling 
first-ling 

dar-ling  (dear-ling) 
fond-ling 


These  three  terminations  generally,  but  not  always,  give 
to  the  root  the  notion  of  smallness,  and  hence  they  belong 
to  the  class  called  diminutives. 


Dom. 
king-dom 
wis-dom 
prince-dom 
thral-dom 


Hood, 
boy-hood 
child -hood 
false-hood 
man-hood 


Ness, 
bad-ness 
base-ness 
cold-ness 
dark-ness 


Rick — as  bishop-ric ;  Wick — ^as  bail-wick. 


Ship. 

friend-ship 
hard-ship 
partner-ship 
court-ship 


Th  (from  adjectives,  with 
a  change  in  the  vowel), 
leng-th 
bread-th 
dep-th 
streng-th 


T  (mostly  past 
participles). 

join-t 
iUef-t 


The  following  terminations  are  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin,  though  most  of  them  seem  to  have  come  through 
the  Norman  portion  of  our  language: — 


Acy.» 
conspir-acy' 
fall-Ccy 
taprem-acy 
lun-acy 


An  or  Ian. 


Ary. 

api-ary 
lumin-ary 
emiss-ary 
libr-ary 
Ent. 

correspond-ent 

presid-ent 

stud-en  t 

ag-ent 

Ism. 
athe-ism 
bap  t- ism 
critic- ism 
fanatic-ism 

Or  or  Tor. 

correct-or 

inspect-or 

jur-or 

edit-or 

The 


ARCt 

appendntg* 
Mod-age 
brokerage 
oordafe 

Ate. 
advoc-ate 
potent-ate 
prim-ate 
gradu-ate 
Ice. 
mal-ice 
just- ice 
avar-ice 
coward-ice 
1st. 
bapt-ist 
de-ist 
flor-ist 
faUl-isi 

Tude. 
alti-tude 
forti-tude 
grati-tude 
lati-tude 


Anoe. 
pa^^an  abond-ancc 

ortU-an  repeat-ance 

Suvd-iaii        rcsist-anoe 
tragedi-an       obaerr-aiioa 

Ence. 
consci-ence 
consequ-enee 
impotence 
infer-enoe 
Ics. 

eth-ics 

opt-ics 

mechan-ics 

phys-ics 

Ment. 
allure-ment 
enjoy-ment 
entice-roent 
frag-ment 

Ty. 

facili-ty 
libcr-ty 
plen-ty 
civili-ty 


AirT4 
d«pwd-aJM7 

occnp-«bC7 
Tae-UKy 

Ency. 
ag-«ncy 
clem-ency 
curr-ency 
tend-ency 

Io». 
adopt-ioa 
animat-ion 
aniicipat-ion 
corrupt-ion 

Ory. 

audit-cry 
vict-ory 
direct-ory 
deposit-ory 

Ure. 
depart-ure 
fig«>ure 
literat-ure 
press-ure 


J  list  contains  the  majority  of  the  termina- 
tions of  nouns  in  the  English  language  which  are  not 
simple  roots.  The  number,  case,  and  gender  of  nouns  in 
general  are  explained  in  the  articles  Ntjmbbr,  Dual  Noi- 
BER,  GsifDBB,  Ablative  and  Accusative  Cases. 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Adel  Noor-ed-deen  Mah- 
mood),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerfbl  of  ib« 
Moslem  rulers  of  Syria  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  bom 
A.D.  1117,  A.H.  511,  was  a  younger  son  of  Amad-eddin 

*  Ufually  formrd  from  a4}«ctlTes  in  aU,  as  accnr-at«,  aecor-acy. 

I  Apparently  ttom  the  barbarous  l^in  aginm. 

X  Usually  (brraad  from  a^jeotives  in  ant,  as  abund-aot,  aband-aacy. 
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Zenghi,  the  second  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ataheks  of  Irak 
aa    Syria.     At  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  murdered 
by  his  own  Mamlukes  at  the  liege  of  Jahhar,  a.d.  ]  146,  a.h. 
541,*  Noor-ed-deen,  hastening  to  Aleppo  with  the  signet  of 
the  deceased  prince,  secured  the  possession  of  that  city  and 
of    his  fathers  Syrian  dominions ;    while  Mesopotamia, 
with  Moossool  for  a  capital,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  elder  brother 
Seif-ed-deen ;  and  the  feeble  attempts  of  Alp-Arslan,  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Seljuk,  to  assert  his  ancestral  claims 
to  the  dominion  of  these  provinces,  were  easily  frusf rated 
by  the  combined  power  of  .the  two  brothers.    The  earliest 
exploits  of  the  reign  of  Noor-ed-deen  were  in  continuance 
of  the  Hofy  War  which  his  father  had  assiduously  waged 
a^Qst  the  Latin  Christians  of  Palestine :  Josceline  de  Ck>ur- 
tenay,  whose  capital  of  Edessa  had  been  taken  by  Zenghi  a 
few  years  previous,  was  signally  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  it,  and  the  Christian  inhabitants,  who  had  aided 
the  enterprise,  were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  by 
command  of  Noor-ed-deen,  who  even  levelled  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  to  prevent  its  ever  again  becoming  a  bul- 
wark to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.    The  recovery  of  this 
important  fortress  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  second 
crusade,  undertaken  a.d.  1148,  under  Louis  VII.  of  France 
and  the  emperor  Conrad :  but  of  the  mighty  hosts  which 
they  led  from  Europe,  only  a  miserable   and  dispirited 
remnant  escaped  the  arrows  of  the  Seliuki  Turks  in  their 
march  through  Anatolia  to  Palestine ;  the  project  of  retak- 
ing Edessa  was  abandoned  as  hopeless ;  the  siege  of  Damas- 
cus, which  was  attacked  by  the  crusading  mouarchs  in  con- 
junction with  Baldwin  III.  of  Jerusalem  [Baldwin  IILl 
was  foiled  when  on  the  eve  of  success  by  tne  address  with 
which  the  minister  of  the  Moslem  prince  Modjir-ed-deen 
fomented  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Christian  leaders ;  and 
this  vast  armament,  which  if  properly  directed  might  hdve 
overwhelmed  the  rising  power  of  Noor-ed-deen,  only  served 
by  its  failure  to  extend  and  confirm  it.  Resuming  the  offen- 
sive immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  crusaders,  he 
invaded  the  territory  of  Antioch,  and  in  a  pitched  battle 
(June  27,  1149)   routed  and  slew  the  prince  Raymond, 
whose  head  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  caliph  at  Bagdad ; 
and  though  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat  in  the  following 
year  from  his  antient  opponent  Josceline  de  Courtenay,  who 
surprised  his  camp,  this  disgrace  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  captivity  of  that  active  leader,  who  was  soon  after 
seized  while  hunting  by  a  marauding  party  of  Turkomans, 
and  died  in  confinement,  while  the  remaining  dependencies 
of  Edessa,  the  fortresses  of  Aintab,  Tellbasher,  Ravendan, 
&c.,  fell  almost  without  resistance  into  the  power  of  Noor- 
ed-deen,   whose    dominions    now  included    the  whole  of 
Northern  Syria.      Modiir-ed-deent  was  still  the  nominal 
ruler  of  Damascus  and  the  southern  poition,  but  the  govern- 
ment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  bis  vizier  Moin-ed-deen 
Anar,  whose  daughter Noor-ed-deen  had  married;  and  after 
the  death  of  this  able  minister,  the  inhabitants,  alarmed  at 
the  capture  of  Ascalon  by  Baldwin  III.  in  1153,  and  dread- 
ing an  attack  from  the  Christians,  voluntarily  offered  their 
allegiance  to  Noor-ed-deen  (1154)  as  the  price  of  his  pro- 
tection ;  the  weak  Modjir-ed-deen  resigned  his  power,  and 
sought  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad, 
which  then  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  retreat  of  deposed 
princes ;  while  Noor-ed-deen,  the  circuit  of  whose  realms 
now  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  land  the  Latin  territories 
in  Palestine,  and  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Fatimite 
possessions  in  Egypt,  fixed  his  capital  at  Damascus,  which 
he  raised  from  the  ruinous  state  in  which  it  had  been  left 
by  an  earthquake,  and  adorned  with  mosques,  fountains, 
colleges,  and  hospitals.     Several  years  of  continual  hut 
variiS  warfare  against  the  Christians  followed  the  union  of 
all  the  Moslem  power  of  Svria  under  a  single  head ;  the 
•way  of  Noor-ed-deen  was  (vom  time  to  time  enlarged  by 
acquisitions,  not  only  Ax)m  the  enemies  of  Islam,  but  from 
the  sultan  of  Iconium  and  the  minor  Moslem  princes  of 
Mesopotamia;  but  a  malady  which  attacked  him  in  1159, 
followed  by  a  false  report  of  his  death,  might  have  occa- 
sioned a  fatal  reverse  m  his  fortunes,  but  for  the  prudence 
of  Ayoob  (the  father  of  the  famous  Salah-ed-deen,  or  Sala- 

*  Abolfedaw — D'Herbelot  placM  thte  evtut  three  years  later.  eViH«ntiy  eoa- 
Iniad-ed-deen  with  that  of  hie  elde«t  ton  Seif-ed4een 
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one  vear  earlier  than  AbuIFeda. 

t  Mo4iir-ed-deen  ia  inadTertPutly  called  bv  Von  Hammer,  in  his  '  Hialory  of 
the  AMassios,'  the  last  of  the  Seljukides  of  namascusl:  he  was  not  nf  tlie  Sel- 
Jukl  family  at  all,  but  the  geat-^nnd^on  of  the  Turkish  emir  ToKtekio  (the 
DolUeqnin  of  the  Crusaders'),  who  supplanted  the  children  of  Dakak  the  Sel- 
.«kide,  at  Damascus,  in  1103  or  1104 


din),  who  controlled  the  impatience  of  his  brother  Asseded- 
deen  Shtrakoh  to  take  advantage  of  the  supposed  decease 
of  their  patron.     The  Greek  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
was  preparing  at  this  time  to  attack  Aleppo  in   concert 
with  the  Franks  of  Antioch ;    but  this  new  enemy  was 
diverted  by  negotiation,  and  by  the  release  of  6000  Greek 
captives ;  and  the  only  advantage  reaped  by  the  Christians 
from  this  crisis  was  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Al-Harem 
near  Antioch.    The  death  of  Baldwin  III.  in  1 162  released 
Noor-ed-deen  from  the  ablest  of  his  antagonists,  his  brother 
and  successor,  Almaric,  or  Amaury,  being  far  inferior  to 
Baldwin  both  in  prowess  and  abilities ;  the  war  however  was 
prosecuted  with  unabated  vigour  and  various  success:  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  siege  of  Hisn-al-Akrad  (the  castle  of  the 
Koords),  the  Moslem  leaguer  was  surprised  by  the  Templars, . 
and  their  monarch  himself  escaped  death  or  captivity  only  by 
the  self-devotion  of  an  attendant;  but  this  discomfiture  was 
speedily  retrieved  by  a  victory  in  which  the  famous  Reginald 
de  C ha tillon,  prince  of  Antioch,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  recapture  of  Al-Harem.    But 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  where  the  Fatimite  caliphate 
was  now  tottering  to  its  fall  [Fatimidbs],  opened  new  views 
of  aggrandisement  and  a  wider  field  of  ambition  to  both  the 
Christian  and  Moslem  rulers  of  Syria ;   the  descendants  of 
Ali  had  become  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  vizier,  or  Emir- 
al- Joyush  (generalissimo),  who  wielded  all  the  real  authority 
of  the  state:    two  emirs,  Dargam  and  Shawer,  had  con< 
tested  in  arms  this  high  dignity ;   and  the  latter,  defeated 
and  expelled  from  Egypt,  sought  refuge  and  aid  from  Noor- 
ed-deen.     The  sovereign  of  Damascus  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Egypt,  and  de- 
spatched a  force  under  Shtrakoh  and  his  nephew  Salah-ed- 
deen  to  reinstate  Shawer  (1163);  whose  rival  called  in  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  to  his  support:    but  ere  Amaury 
could  enter  Egypt,  Dargam   had  been  overpowered  and 
slain  by  Shtrakoh,  who  replaced  Shawer  in  his  former 
power.    But  Shawer,  faithless  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  now 
entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Franks  in  order  to  elude 
the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  with  Noor-ed-deen ;  and 
Shtrakoh,  after  maintaining  himself  for  some  time  in  Belbeis 
against  the  joint  forces  of  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  convention  with  Amaury  and  evacuate 
the  country.  But  he  was  soon  recalled  by  Shawer  to  deliver 
him  from  the  vengeance  of  his  new  allies,  to  whom  he  had 
proved  as  perfidious  as  to  those  of  his  own  faith ;  Cairo  was 
closely  besieged  by  the  Franks,  and  the  Fatimite  caliph 
Aded  Ledinrlla  sent  the  hair  of  his  women,  the  extreme 
symbol  of  Oriental  distress,  to  implore  the  succour  of  Noor- 
ed-deen  (1168).     Shtrakoh  again  entered  Egypt  with  an 
army,  forced  Amaury  to  retreat,  and  after  beheading  the 
double  traitor  Shawer,   installed  himself  in  the  twofold 
office  of  vizier  to  the  Fatimite  caliph,  and  lieutenant  of 
Egypt  in  the  name  of  Noor-ed-deen  ;   but  dying  the  same 
year,  was  succeeded  in  his  dignities  by  his  famous  nephew 
Salah-ed-deen.     [Salah-ei>-dekn.] 

While  thi*5e  *j vents  were  passitisf  ^"^  ^g^  pU  Noor-ed-fl4?en 
in  person  puiiiied  his  *ucc;eii»tis  iu  Syha  against  the  Chris- 
tians, from  vvhwra  he  took  Paiieas  ami  niaiiy  otiier  itnjHJttant 
places ;  MeMjpDtaraia,  ruled  by  his  nephews^  acknuvvleiigpd 
his  supremacy  as  liead  <>f  the  family;  im  was  now»  by  hia 
officers,  absulutti  master  uf  Egypt,  atul  tL^  flyet^  uf  Da- 
miettaand  Alexaiidria  were  da-ecred  agu^ttiit  the  *ta-conat 
of  the  kingdum  of  Jer ututlem  ;  but  a  rt^li^iuu^  conquest  was 
yet  wanting  U>  citutpletc  hi* triumph;  aa  a  riifid  adhertiut 
of  the  orthodox  or  Soorii  vecC  of  Uluin,  be  rever^jiioHl  the 
Abbaside  caliph  of  Bagdad  as  the  legitimate  cjoimuEindt^r  uf 
the  faithful ;  and  the  sclusmatic  caU'phatti  of  ihd  Faumilcs^ 
of  which  a  phantom  still  remained  s&cluded  in  the  palace 
of  Cairo,  was  siti  abominatiuii  wbkh  tie  dtik'rmined  to  de- 
stroy. In  obediance  Ig  his  repealed  canmianda,  Saldi-tHl- 
deen  (ad.  U7i.  ah,  567>  aabiitituletl  th*?  name  of  ih^j  Al>- 
basside  calipli  MoAtfidbi  in  .iLo  public  prayers  fur  ih^t  uf 
Aded,  who  died  eleven  days  after,  in  ignorance^  it  is  said, 
of  his  deposition ;  the  Sheah  heresy  was  for  ever  abrogated 
in  Egypt,  and  Noor-ed-deen,  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
received  from  the  gratitude  of  Mostadhi  the  direct  investi- 
ture of  Egvpt  and  Syria  as  fiefs  of  the  caliphate ;  two  swords 
and  two  robes  of  honour  were  sent  from  Bagdad  as  emblems 
of  his  sway  over  two  kingdoms;  and  he  exchanged  the  title 
of  emir,  or  sahib,  for  the  higher  appellation  of  sultan,  which 
the  etiquette  of  that  ase  conceived  to  be  attached  to  an  im- 
mediate grant  from  the  head  of  the  Moslem  faith.  His 
name  was  recited  with  that  of  the  caliph  in  all  the  mosquea  p 
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throughout  his  dominions,  and  even  in  the  holy  cities  of 
Mekka  and  Medina,  which  Tooran-shah,  hrother  of  Salah- 
eddeen,  had  reduced  as  dependencies  of  Egypt ;   but  the 
power  and  elory  of  Noor-ed-deen  had  now  attained  their 
highest  pitch,  the  three  remaining  years  of  liis  life  were 
unmarked  by  any  memorable  achievement,  and  disquieted 
by  forebodings  of  the  future  downfal  of  his  house  by  the 
ambition  of  Salah-ed<deen,  who,  though  still  ostensibly 
acting  as  his  lieutenant,  and  making  public  professions  of 
loyalty  and  obedience,  had  in  fact  become  independent 
master  of  Egypt,  and  eluded  or  disregarded  all  the  orders 
of  his  nominal  sovereign.    The  reluctance  of  Salah-eddeen 
to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Noor-ed-deen  in  an  expedi- 
tion which  the  former  had  planned  against  the  fortress  of 
Karak,  or  Mont-Royal,  at  leneth  brought  these  smoulder- 
ing jealousies  to  the  verge  of  an  open  rupture;  and  Noor- 
ed-deen  was  preparing*  to  march  into  Egypt  to  reduce  or 
expel  his  refractory  vassal,  when  an  attack  of  ouinsey  ter- 
minated his  life  at  Damascus,  May  26,  1173  (Shawal  21, 
569).   His  son  Malek-al-Salah  Ismail,  a  youth  eleven  years 
old,  succeeded  to  the  titular  sovereignty  of  his  extensive 
dominions ;  but  was  speedily  stripped  by  Salah-ed-deen  of 
Damascus  and  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  and  died  eight 
years  afterwards,  reduced  to  the  sovereignty  of  Aleppo  and 
its  dependencies,  which  were  then  absorbed,  after  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  claim  them  on  the  part  of  his  cousins,  the 
atabeks  of  Moossool,  into  the  wide  spread  xealm  of  Salah- 
ed-deen.    Noor-ed-deen  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  tall 
and  well  proportioned  in  person,  of  olive  complexion,  and 
with  little  or  no  beard;  in  the  estimate  of  his  character  he 
has  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  his 
adversaries  to  those  of  his  Mends :  William  of  Tyre  ('  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos')  describes  •  Noradin  *  as  *  a  prudent  and 
discreet  man,  who  feared  God  according  to  the  faith  of  his 
people  ;'  and  the  eulogies  of  the  Moslem  writers  prove  that 
the  titles  of  Malek-al-Adel  (the  just  prince)  and  Noor-ed- 
deen  (light  of  the  Faith),  were  not  idle  or  groundless  as- 
sumptions.   With  the  constant  practice  of  the  two  princely 
virtues  most  esteemed  in  the  East,  justice  and  liberality,  he 
combined  the  strictest  attention  to  the  duties  prescribe  by 
his  faith ;  and  while  wearing  neither  silk  nor  gold,  nor  ex- 
pendmg  on  his  dress  or  nourishment  more  than  the  fifth 
which  was  his  just  share  of  the  spoil,  he  distributed  every 
month  5000  dinars  among  the  poor,  and  munificently  main- 
tained the  hospitals  and  charitable  foundations  throughout 
his  dominions.     The  Dar-al-Adl,  or  chamber  of  justice, 
which  he  established  to  control  the  excesses  of  his  military 
chiefs  and  their  retainers,  was  the  terror  of  the  great  and 
the  refuge  of  the  poor ;  and  such  was  the  affection  which 
his  subjects  bore  to  his  memor}*,  that,  some  years,  after  his 
death,  bis  name  was  mvoked  in  the  streets  of  Damascus  by 
an  oppressed  suitor,  who  thus  obtained  from  the  reigning 
monarch  the  redress  which  had  been  previously  denied 
him.    Abulfeda  sums  up  his  character  by  declaring  that 
his  virtues  were  both  too  numerous  and  too  splendid  to  be 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  his  history ;  and  the 
sentence  of  future  ages,  which  has  placed  him  among  the 
number  of  the  Moslem  saints,  has  ratified  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaries.     (Abulfeda;  Abul-Faraj  ;  De  Guignes, 
Histoire  des  Hutu;  ID'HerhtAoU  Biblioth,  Orient;   Von 
Hammer,  History  of  the  Assasiins.) 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Afdal  Noor-ed-deen  Ali),  the 
eldest  of  the  seventeen  sons  of  Salah-ed-deen;  bom  a.d. 
1170,  A.H.  565.  In  the  partition  of  his  father's  extensive 
dominions,  which  followed  his  death  in  1 193,  Damascus  and 
Southern  Syria  with  Palestine  fell  to  the  lot  of  Noor-ed- 
deen  ;  but  in  the  dissensions  which  soon  followed,  he  was 
stripped  of  his  kingdom,  by  his  uncle  Seif-ed-deen  Abubekr 
(the  Saphadin  of  Christian  writers),  and  his  brother  Othman, 
sultan  of  Egypt  (1 196).  In  a  poetical  address  to  the  caliph 
Nasser,  he  lamented  the  similarity  of  his  own  fate  to  that  of 
the  caliph  ^/t  Ebn  Abu-Taleb  (his  namesake)  in  being  thus 
excluded  from  his  rights  by  Abubekr  and  Othman;  the 
caliph  in  his  reply  consoled  him  by  the  assurance  that  in  him 
he  should  find  the  Nasser  (protector)  whom  Ali  had  sought 
in  vain  ;  but  the  intercession  of  the  calioh  was  unavailing  to 
procure  the  restitution  of  any  part  of  his  territories;  in 
1198  however,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  Noor-ed-deen  became  atabek,  or  guardian,  to  his 
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infant  nephew  Malek-al-Mansor,  and  attempted,  by  the  aid 
of  another  brother,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  to  recover  Damas- 
cus from  his  uncle ;  but  the  expeilition  failed,  and  Scif -ed- 
deen retaliated  by  invading  Egypt,  and  expelled  both  the 
young  sultan  and  his  guardian.  The  unfortunate  Noor-ed- 
deen  now  retired  to  Samosata,  where  he  died,  apparently 
without  issue.  a.d.  1224,  a.h.  621.  He  is  general iv  men- 
tioned by  Eastern  writers  under  his  assumed  tiUe  of  Malek- 
al-Afdal  (the  excellent  prince). 

NOUREDDIN,  or  NOOR-ED-DEEN  ARSLAN 
SHAH,  atabek,  or  prince,  of  Moossool  and  Mesonotamia,  of 
the  family  of  Zenghi,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  famous 
Noor-ed-deen,  sultan  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  succeeded 
his  father,  Azz-ed-deen  Massood,  a.d.  1193.  a.h.  589  (the 
year  of  the  death  of  Salah-ed-deen).  During  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  he  re-established  in  some  measure  the  de- 
clining power  of  his  house,  and  compelled  the  minor  princes 
of  his  family,  who  occupied  appanages  on  the  frontiers  of 
his  territories,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  as  lord  para- 
mount. An  attack  with  which  he  and  his  relative  Kootb- 
ed-Heen,  prince  of  Sandjar,  were  threatened  in  1209  from 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Seif-ed-deen,  brother  of  Salah 
ed-deen,  was  averted  by  the  mediation  of  the  caliph  of  Bag- 
dad; and  Noor-ed-deen  died  the  next  year,  a.d.  1210,  ah. 
607,  regretted  by  his  subjects  as  a  mild  and  beneficent 
ruler.  His  son  Azz-ed-deen,  after  a  reien  of  between  seven 
and  eight  years,  was  succeeded  by  an  infant  son  bearing  the 
title  of  Noor-ed-deen  Arslan  II.,  who  survived  only  a  few 
months.    (Abulfeda;  Abul-Faraj;  De  Guignes.) 

NOUREDDIN  (Malek-al-Manssor  Noor-ed-deen  Ali>, 
the  second  sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  Tartar  or  Baharite  Mam- 
lukes  in  Egypt,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  tlie  emirs  aAer 
the  assassination  of  nis  father,  Ibek,  a.d.  1257,  a.h.  655.  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  (Makrizi.  In  the  Latin  version  attached 
to  Carlyle's  edition  of  the  •  Maured-Allatafet,*  his  age  is 
inadvertently  given  as  twenty*five,  but  the  Arabic  text 
agrees  with  Makrizi.)  His  short  reign  of  two  years  was 
troubled  by  continual  feuds  among  the  Mamluke  chief- 
tains, and  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ayoobite  princes  of 
Syria  to  recover  the  lost  sway  of  their  family  in  Egypt;  and 
the  apprehension  of  an  irruption  of  the  Moguls  under  Holaku, 
who  had  taken  Bagdad  and  destroyed  the  caliphate,  showed 
the  necessity  of  substituting  a  ruler  of  matured  years  and 
experience.  The  emir  Kotuz  accordingly  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  a.d.  1259,  a.h.  657,  and  no  more  is  heard  of 
Noor-ed-deen. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a  British  colony  in  North  America,  is 
situated  between  43**  20' and  46**  N.  lat  and  between  61'' 
and  66**  20'  W.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  at 
its  north-western  extremity,  where  the  isthmus  of  Chignecto, 
which  is  nearly  ele\en  miles  across,  unites  it  to  New  Bruns- 
wick. On  the  west  side  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  Bay  of  Fundy ; 
on  the  south  and  east  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north  it  is  divided 
from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  by  the  Gut  of  C^anso.  a  strait 
about  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  half  in  width ;  and  from  Prince  Ed^^rd's 
Island  by  Northumberland  Strait,  which  is  about  14  miles 
wide  at  the  narrowest  place  between  Nova  Sootia  and  the 
island.  Its  extreme  length,  from  Cape  Canso  on  the  east  to 
Cape  St,  Mory*s  on  the  west,  is  280  miles.  Ito  breadth 
varies  from  about  50  to  100  miles.  It  contains  nearly  IB.OOU 
square  miles,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Ireland. 

Coo*/.— Along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  Cane 
Canso  to  Cape  Sable,  the  coast  is  rocky  and  rather  higlK 
though  steep  cliffs  rarely  occur.  This  coast-line  is  indented 
by  numerous  inlets,  which  penetrate  into  the  rocky  masse* 
from  three  to  fifteen  miles,  and  form  a  great  number  of  deep 
and  safe  harbours.  The  shores  are  lined  with  rocks  aud 
thousands  of  islets,  between  which  and  the  coast  dur- 
ing the  most  boisterous  weather  small  vessels  sail  in  smooth 
water,  while  there  is  a  heavy  sea  in  the  open  ocean.  There 
is  deep  water  almost  without  exception  close  to  the  rocks 
and  islands  and  in  the  harbours.  The  most  extensive  of  the 
inlets  are  Halifax  Harbour;  Margaret's  Bay,  which  islest» 
than  two  miles  broad  at  the  entrance,  but  widens  to  six  miles, 
and  is  fourteen  long ;  and  Mahon  Bay,  separated  from  Mbm^ 
ret's  by  the  lofty  peninsula  of  Aspotagoan,  which  is  about  tea 
miles  wide  and  twelve  deep,  and  contains  above  200  islands; 
and  Shelburne  Harbour.  The  coast  along  the  south-westeni 
extremity  of  the  province,  between  Cape  Sable  and  Cape 
St.  Mary's,  resembles  the  southern  shores.  C^pe  St.  Mac>'s 
on  the  south  and  Briar's  Island  on  the  north  form  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Mary's  Bay,  which  is  35  miles  deep  and  froa 
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4  to  10  broad ;  Briar's  Island,  Long  Island,  and  a  peninsula 
called  Digby  Neck,  separate  it  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
coast  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  Briar's  Island  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Basin  of  Mines,  runs  in  one  continuous  line, 
without  a  break  except  the  Gut  of  Digby,  by  which  the 
Annapolis  Basin  is  entered.  The  Gut  is  narrow  but  leads 
to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbours  of  America,  the 
Annapolis  Basin,  which  extends,  with  a  width  varying  be- 
tween one  and  four  miles,  ten  miles  parallel  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Tlie  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  less  rugged 
than  the  southern  shore,  but  still  bold  and  generally  high. 
As  there  is  no  harbour  on  this  coast  east  of  the  Gut  of 
Digby,  a  pier  has  been  erected  at  Black  Point,  which 
afitrnis  safety  to  coasting  vessels.  The  Basin  of  Mines 
is  one  of  the  two  great  branches  in  which  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  terminates.  Its  entrance  is  through  a  strait  about 
three  miles  wide,  with  bold  and  abrupt  shores.  It  widens 
inside  from  eight  to  sixteen  miles,  and  extends  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay.  The  tides  at  full  and 
change  rise  from  60  to  60  feet,  and  ascend  the  rivers  to  a 
distance  of  15  miles.  The  shores  of  the  Basin  are  low,  and 
large  tracts  of  very  fertile  land  have  been  gained  from  the 
sea  by  embankments.  The  shores  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Ba&in  of  Mines  to  Cape  Chignecto,  and  from  Cape  Chignecto 
along  Chignecto  Bay  to  the  Boar's  Back,  are  high  and  rocky, 
Dut  the  innermost' recess  of  Cumberland  Basin  has  low 
shores,  and  extensive  tracts  of  dyke- land  have  been  formed 
here  likewise.  Chignecto  Basin  is  the  other  great  branch  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  extends  about  twenty  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  eight  miles,  and  then  divides  into  two 
minor  branches,  Cumberland  Basin  and  Shepody  Bay ;  the 
latter  is  in  Now  Brunswick,  and  the  former  divides  New 
Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia.  Tlie  northern  shores,  along 
Northumberland  Strait  west  of  Pictou  Harbour,  are  low,  and 
partly  muddy,  partly  sandy,  except  near  Pugash  Bay,  where 
they  are  high.  East  of  Pictou  they  are  much  higher,  and 
from  Cape  St.  George  they  are  generally  rocky  and  bold. 
Chedabucto  Bay  is  25  miles  long  and  from  6  to  12  wide. 
Tlie  entrance  is  between  Cape  Hogan  on  Madame  Island, 
which  belongs  to  Cape  Breton,  and  Cape  Canso.  It  is  alto- 
gether free  from  islands  and  cliffs. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^The  lowest  depression  of  the  country 
seeins  to  occur  about  63'  30'  W.  lonff.,  between  Halifax 
Harbour  on  the  south  and  Cobequid  Bay  on  the  north. 
The  summit-level  of  the  Shubenacadie  Canal,  which  tra- 
verses it,  does  not  rise  to  the  elevation  of  100  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  country  to  the  west  of  that  depression  may  per- 
haps on  an  average  be  about  300  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Its  surface,  though  far  from  being  level,  does  not  appear  to 
present  any  great  inequalities,  and  has  a  hilly  character 
only  in  that  part  where  it  descends  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east.  The  ascent  from  the  southern  and  rocky  coast 
is  very  gradual.  The  most  hilly  and  probably  the  most 
elevated  district  occurs  towards  the  most  western  extremity, 
west  of  Lake  Rossignol,  in  the  heights  called  the  Blue 
Mountains.  This  district  seems  to  extend  northward  to 
the  vicinity  of  Annapolis  Basin.  Along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
two  ridges  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  enclose  the  valley 
of  the  Annapolis  river.  The  southern  of  these  ridges  pro- 
bably does  not  rise  above  the  table-land  occupying  the  inte- 
rior. On  the  eastern  edge  of  this  table-land,  at  a  distance  of 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  Basin  of  Mines,  several  high 
hills  occur,  as  Horton  Mountain  and  Ardoise  Mountain ;  the 
latter  is  considered  to  be  the  most  elevated  land  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  rises  to  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  table-land  is 
unknown  as  far  as  concerns  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  no 
*  settlements  having  been  made  on  it ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  which  contain 
timber  fit  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  A  great 
nutnber  of  lakes  are  dispersed  over  its  surface,  among  which 
Lake  Rossignol  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles  long.  The  lakes 
are  most  numerous  between  Annapolis  and  Liverpool,  where 
they  constitute  a  water  communication  across  tlie  country. 
The  tract  along  the  southern  coast,  and  for  several  miles 
inland,  is  generally  naked  and  barren,  the  soil  being  occupied 
by  rocks  and  stones :  in  some  places  it  is  covered  with  low 
trees  and  bushes,  but  in  general  it  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
In  a  few  places,  where  the  land  has  been  cleared  of  the 
stones,  moderate  crops  of  barley  and  oats  are  obtained.  At 
the  head  of  the  bays  and  on  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers 
there  are  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  which  yield  good  crops; 
but  these  cultivable  tracts  constitute  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  whole,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  scattered 


settlements  of  this  country  ar^  almost  exclusively  occupied 
with  fishing  and  preparing  and  bringing  down  the  timber 
fi-om  the  interior.  The  vicinity  of  Halifax  constitutes  an  ex- 
ception, though  here  also  the  soil  is  of  an  indifferent  quality. 
The  country  contiguous  to  the  western  coast  between  Cape 
Sable  and  Cape  St.  Maiy,  though  generally  rocky  and  sterile, 
contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  arable  land.  The 
country  improves  considerably  on  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's 
Bay.  and  still  more  along  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Though 
the  elevated  ridge  which  runs  along  this  bay  is  also  stony, 
it  has  a  superior  soil,  and  gives  abundant  crops  of  wheat 
and  other  grains,  and  has  extensive  orchards :  its  cider  is 
much  esteemed.  The  valley  through  which  the  Annapolis 
River  Hows  is  abo  equally  fertile,  out  cultivation  has  not 
extended  from  it  to  the  more  elevated  country  lying  south 
of  the  valley. 

The  country  surrounding  the  Basin  of  Mines  is  the  most 
fertile  and  the  best  settled  portion  of  Nova  Scotia.  It 
contains  several  thousand  acres  of  the  most  fertile  marsh  or 
dyke  lands,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  extraordinary  ve- 
locity with  which  the  tides  rush  into  the  bay,  depositing 
vast  quantities  of  alluvial  matter  on  the  shore.  Where  it 
has  been  possible  to  exclude  the  tides  by  embankments, 
these  tracts  have  been  converted  into  the  finest  meadows,  and 
may  also  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive alluvial  tracts  along  the  rivers  which  are  very  fertile ; 
and  even  the  uplands,  which  occupy  the  tracts  between  the 
river  courses,  though  less  fertile,  repay  the  labour  bestowed 
on  them.  A  few  sandy  tracts  occur,  but  they  are  of  compa- 
ratively small  extent.  The  peninsula  which  divides  the 
Basin  of  Mines  from  Chignecto  Basin  has  a  stony  soil,  but 
a  considerable  degree  of  ^rtility.  At  the  innermost  corner 
of  Cumberland  Basin  there  are  also  n^arshes,  though  less 
extensive  than  those  on  the  Basin  of  Mines.  They  are  like- 
wise partly  produced  by  the  tides, -and  partly  by  the  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  several  small  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  Cumberland  Basin. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  resembles  in  most  re- 
spects the  western,  constituting  in  the  interior  a  table-land, 
from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  a 
slightly  irregular  surface.  It  is  likewise  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  forest-trees,  and  contains  several  lakes  in  the 
eastern  districts.  The  high  lands  appear  to  extend  with  undi- 
minished elevation  to  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  coast ;  but 
along  the  northern  coast  they  terminate  at  12  miles  from  the 
shores,  and  the  interval  is  occupied  by  a  long  slope,  broken 
into  hills  and  dales.  A  portion  of  the  peninsula  between 
the  Basin  of  Mines  and  Northumberland  Strait  is  occupied 
by  a  cluster  of  hills,  called  the  Cobequid  Mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  country  contiguous  to  Northumberland  Strait, 
though  not  of  first-rate  quality,  is  rich  enough  to  repay  the 
labour  bestowed  on  it.  This  country  also  contains  rich 
mines  of  coal  and  iron.  These  advantages,  united  to  a 
very  profitable  fishery,  and  the  vast  forests  of  timber-trees, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  country.  The  country 
adjacent  to  St.  €reorge*s  Bay,  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  Che- 
dabucto Bay,  is  much  less  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing.  The  coast  from  Cape  Canso  to 
Halifax  Harbour  is  by  far  the  most  rugged  and  barren  in 
Nova  Scotia :  it  is  also  more  thinly  settled  than  the  rest, 
and  the  number  of  agricultural  settlements  is  very  small. 
The  scattered  population  are  occupied  in  the  timber-trade 
and  fishery. 

Btvei'8.—The  number  of  rivers  is  very  great,  but  their 
course  is  short  Nearly  all  of  them  form  good  harbours  at 
their  mouths,  though  they  are  generally  only  fit  for  mode- 
rate sized  vessels.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  ropids  not  far 
from  the  sea,  which  however  do  not  prevent  them  from 
being  used  to  float  down  the  timber  from  the  interior.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  Annapolis  River  and  the  Shube- 
nacadie. The  Annapolis  River  originates  in  the  high  land 
which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Basin 
of  Mines,  and  runs  west- south-west  about  90  miles.  It 
becomes  navigable  about  25  miles  from  the  Gut  of  Digby, 
which  may  be  cx>n»idered  as  its  mouth.  The  Shubenacadie 
River  rises  in  a  chain  of  lakes  situated  north  of  Halifax, 
and  beginning  about  two  miles  from  that  town.  The  most 
northern  of  these  lakes  is  called  the  Great  Lake :  the  river 
issuing  from  it  runs  northward  5o  miles,  when  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  Basin  of  Mines.  At  its  mouth  kt  is  a  mile 
wide;  the  tide  ascends  more  than  l(i  miles,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  about  30  miles  more.  This  river  and  its  lakes 
supply  the  Shubenacadie  Canal  with  water,  by  which  a 
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communcation  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Halifkx  has 
been  established  for  ships  drawing  not  more  than  eight  feet 
of  water. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  colder  than  that  of  England, 
but  it  varies  considerably  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Along  the  southern  and  western  coast  there  are 
several  harbours  which  are  never  frozen ;  but  the  harbour 
of  Pictou.  on  Northumberland  Strait,  is  usually  closed 
by  ice  for  four  months.  In  Argyle  Bay,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks 
to  zero,  and  in  summer  it  rises,  though  rarely,  above  80** ; 
yet  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  stated  to  be  48',  or  only 
two  degrees  less  than  that  of  London.  Along  the  northern 
coast  however  the  frost  generallv  continues  from  the  end  of 
December  to  the  beginning  of  April,  and  sometimes  longer; 
and  during  this  time  there  are  very  heavy  falls  of  snow. 
The  spring,  as  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  is  very 
short.  As  soon  as  the  frost  and  snow  disappear,  the  country 
is  clothed  with  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  the  heat  becomes 
sensible,  though  it  is  never  oppressive,  even  in  August, 
when  it  is  greatest.  The  autumn  is. the  finest  portion  of 
the  year,  on  account  of  the  constancy  of  the  weather  and 
the  moderate  temperature.  In  November  or  December  the 
rains  set  in :  these  months  and  April  are  the  most  rainy 
part  of  the  year,  but  in  general  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  is  moderate.  Fogs  prevail  on  the  southern  shores  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  but  they  do  not  extend  iar  inland.  The  climate  is 
everywhere  very  healthy. 

Productiont. — Wheat  is  grown  on  the  better  lands,  but  if 
not  cultivated  with  care  it  does  not  succeed.  The  quantity 
grown  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  is  imported.  Indian 
corn  is  extensively  cultivated  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
though  it  is  not  much  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Rye, 
oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  articles  which 
are  raised.  Turnips,  beans,  and  buckwheat  are  also  gene- 
rally cultivated.  As  the  cattle  are  housed  in  winter,  the 
culture  of  grasses  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  agricul- 
ture. There  are  extensive  orchards  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  in  the  country  which  surrounds  the  Basin  of  Mines ; 
and  the  cider,  which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export, 
is  inferior  to  none  in  America.  Peaches  and  grapes  ripen 
in  ordinary  seasons  without  any  artificial  aid. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
country  about  the  Basin  of  Mines  and  along  the  northern 
shores.  Beef  and  butter* make  a  considerable  article  of 
export.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep,  which  is  tolerably  fine,  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  Horses  are  not  numerous,  and 
the  breed  is  indifferent.    Hogs  are  tolerably  numerous. 

The  forests  are  one  of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country ;  they  consist  of  pine,  birch,  oak,  hemlock,  beech, 
ash,  maple,  and  elm,  all  of  which  make  articles  for  exporta- 
tion :  there  are  other  trees  of  great  beauty,  but  less  value. 
The  wild  animals  are  the  moose-deer,  bear,  tiger-oat,  fox, 
marten,  otter,  mink,  beaver,  musk-rat,  porcupine,  racoon, 
weasel,  squirrel,  and  hare ;  all  of  which,  except  the  two  last, 
have  decreased  very  rapidly  in  number.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  with  fish,  and  the  sea  along  the  coast  contains  abun- 
dance of  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  shad,  alewives,  salmon, 
h&libut,  sturgeon,  sole,  and  some  other  fish  of  less  value;  lob- 
sters, oysters,  and  different  kinds  of  shell-fish  are  abundant. 
Perhaps  one-third  of  the  population  subsists  on  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  along  the  shores  and 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  is  very  rich  in  mine- 
r^s.  Coal  has  been  discovered  at  least  in  ten  places 
between  the  isthmus  of  Chignecto  and  Merigomish,  and  the 
great  coal-field  of  Pictou  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  one 
hundred  square  miles ;  the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from 
one  to  fifty  feet ;  the  seam  at  the  Albion  coal-mine  is  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  thickness ;  it  consists  of  several  distinct 
layers ;  the  upper  or  main  layer  being  generally  thirty-six 
feet  thick.  Great  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  from 
Pictou  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  steam-vessels. 
Iron-ore  abounds  in  the  same  district,  but  it  is  networked ; 
it  is  also  found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Anna- 
polis Basin,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  called  Moose, 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  Annapolis  Iron  Mining  Company ; 
the  ore  is  very  good.  Indications  of  copper  and  lead  occur 
along  Northumberland  Strait.  Above  100,000  tonsof  gypsum 
are  annually  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  manure;  it 
oocurs  in  several  places,  and  is  extensively  worked  on  the 


shores  of  the  Basin  of  Mines,  Cumberland  Basin,  and  St. 
George*s  Bay.  Salt-springs  are  numerous  in  the  Kirth- 
western  district,  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  innermost 
recess  of  Cobequid  Bay  to  Pictou.  Slate,  freestone,  and 
grindstone  are  worked  in  several  places,  principally  for 
domestic  use ;  grindstones  are  annually  exported  to  the 
amount  of  10,000/.  to  the  United  States. 

Population,  ^c— The  population  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  m  1817  amounted  to  84,913.  had  increased  to 
123,848  in  1827,^  since  which  year  no  census  has  been 
taken:  this  increase  was  equal  to  rather  more  than  4}  per 
cent,  annually,  some  part  of  which  was  caused  by  immigra- 
tion, but  to  what  extent  is  not  known.  The  division  of  the 
population  among  the  different  counties  and  districts  was, 
m  1827,  as  follows  — 

Males.         Females.  ToteL 

Halifax  County:— 

Peninsula  of  Halifax      .  6,867  7,572  14,439 

District  of  Halifax  .  6,178  4,969  10.437 

District  of  Colchester  .  3,921  3,782  7,7U3 

District  of  Pictou  .  7,262  6,687  13.949 

Hants  County          .  .  4,520  4,10?  8,627 

King's  County         .  .  5,293  4,915  10,208 

Annapolis  County  .  •  7,491  7,170  14,661 

Shelbume  County  .  *  6,133  5,885  12,016 

Queen's  County      .  .  2,187  2,038  4,225 

Lunenburg  County  •  4,846  4,559  9,405 

Cumberland  County  .  2,853  2,563  5,416 

Sydney  County        .  •  6,685  6,075  12,760 

'  63,536  60,312  123,848 
The  number  of  births  in  the  year  1827  was  4563,  or  I  in 
27;  the  number  of  marriages  was  945,  or  I  in  131,  and  of 
deaths  1908,  or  I  in  65,  which  last  proportion,  if  the  regis- 
ters are  correctly  kept,  indicates  great  salubrity  in  the  cli- 
mate. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is  of  a  mixed  character.  It 
consists  of  four  distinct  classes:  the  Indians,  or  aborigines 
— part  of  the  tribe  of  Micmacs — who  do  not  exceed  600  in 
number ;  free  negroes,  of  whom  there  are  about  2000  ;  Aca- 
dians,  descendants  of  the  French,  by  whom  the  country  was 
partially  settled  before  its  conquest  by  the  English,  tod 
whose  numbers  do  not  much  exceed  6000 ;  the  remainiDg 
class,  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  population,  are  the 
descendants  of  colonists  from  Germany,  of  refugee  royalists 
from  the  former  British  provinces  of  North  America,  and 
emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  merv 
especially  from  Scotland.  The  Acadians  are  Roman  Ca* 
tholics ;  they  settle  together  as  much  as  possible,  preserve 
their  religion,  language,  and  customs,  and  never  intermarry 
with  their  Protestant  neighbours :  the  descendants  of  the 
ther  nations  are  so  mixed  together  that  all  distinctive 
haracteristics  are  lost. 
Acadia  was  the  name  given  to  Nova  Scod'a  and  the  a(l* 
^cent  countries  when  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
France. 

The  province  is  divided  into  nine  counties,  exclusive  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  included  mihin  the  go- 
vernment. These  counties,  which  have  already  been  enu* 
roerated,  are  subdivided  into  43  townships,  which  are  not 
all  of  equal  extent;  their  inhabitants  meet  together  to  au- 
thorise the  raising  of  money  for  local  purposes, 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  44*  40'  N.  lat 
and  eS""  38'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  tbe 
summit  of  which  is  240  feet  above  the  sea.  It  stands  at  tU 
western  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is  spacious,  safb,  and. 
accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  space  within 
it  for  1000  vessels  to  rido  in  safety.  It  is  entered  by  a  creel 
sixteen  miles  long,  which  terminates  in  a  sheet  of  water 
called  Bedford  Basin,  the  area  of  which  is  ten  square  miles. 
The  mouth  is  protected  by  a  small  i&land  forming  two  pas* 
sages  into  the  harbour,  one  of  which,  the  eastern  passage, 
can  be  used  only  by  small  vessels.  Opposite  to  the  town  it 
another  small  island,  George  Island,  winch  is  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  fur 
the  most  part  paved  or  macadamised.  Inclu<ling  the 
suburbs,  the  town  is  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad ; 
it  contains  2  churches,  1  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  six 
chapels  for  Protestant  dissenters.  The  *  Province  Building,* 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  well-built  edi^ 
of  freestone,  140  £eet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high 
It  contains  the  chambers  of  meeting  for  the  legislative  bo 
dies,  the  custom-house,  the^j;{^gS|j^vthf  gprovincial  govern 
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tnent,  and  the  superior  law  courts.  The  court-house,  m 
which  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Sessions  of  the 
peace  are  held,  is  a  plain  brick  building.  It  contains  an 
exchange-room  for  the  merchants.  Halifax  is  the  principal 
naval  station  in  British  America,  and  in  time  of  war  its  pos^ 
session  is  of  ffreat  importance :  it  contains  a  weH-appointed 
naval  arsenal.  At  the  last  census,  in  1827,  the  town  con- 
tained 1580  houses;  since  that  time  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved and  enlarged.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
province,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  the  United 
States.  The  post-office  packets  which  convey  the  corre- 
spondence between  Europe  and  British  America  arrive  at 
Halifax  from  Falmouth  once  in  every  month. 

Opposite  to  Halifax,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour, 
is  the  small  town  of  Dartmouth;  it  was  a  thriving  place 
during  the  war,  but  has  not  increased  since.  A  steam-boat 
is  constantly  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
ftom  one  town  to  the  other. 

Truro,  a  town  containing  about  1 00  houses,  mostly  built 
of  wood,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Basin  of  Mines.  It  con- 
tains a  ohurch  and  a  court-house,  and  returns  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Pictou,  on  the  Straits' of  Northumberland,  opposite  to 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  contains  a  population  above  3000. 
There  are  an  Episcopal,  a  Catholic,  and  two  Presbyterian 
chapels.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  lumber  and 
coal ;  as  many  as  100  vessels  have  been  loaded  with  timber 
for  England  in  a  single  year.  The  harbour  has  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  but  within  it  is  capacious,  and  has  from  5  to  9  fk- 
tboms  depth  of  water. 

Dorchester  is  situated  a  mile  above  the  navigation  on 
Antigonish  river.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  Baptist,  a  Presby- 
terian, and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Guysborough  stands  on  the  western  side  of  Milford  Haven, 
at  the  head  of  Chedabucto  Bay.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
an  Episcopal  ohurch,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Dis- 
senters' chapels. 

Amherst  stands  near  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  from  Northumberland  Strait.  It  is  a  small  but 
thriving  place. 

Windsor,  the  county  town  of  Hants,  stands  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Avon,  about  40  miles  north 
from  Halifax.  It  contains  a  college,  an  academy,  an  Epis- 
copal church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  places  of  wor- 
ship for  many  sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

Chester  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  north  side  of  Mahon 
Bay,  about  9  miles  from  its  entrance.  It  contains  several 
saw,  grist,  and  fulling  mills,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
lumbHdr  trade.  Many  ^f  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
fishery. 

Lunenburff,  a  regularly  built  town,  contains  about  300 
houses  and  four  churches  and  chapels.  It  carries  on  the 
lumber  trade  with  the  West  India  Colonies. 

Liverpool,  the  shire  town  of  Queen's  county,  is  well  built. 
It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  and  fishery,  which 
afibrd  exports  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Liverpool 
harbour  is  never  frozen,  and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Annapolis,  the  county  town  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  Gut  of 
Digby.  It  has  not  advanced  in  size  or  population  for  many 
years.  Annapolis  was  the  capital  of  the  province  under  the 
French,  who  called  it  Port  RoyaL  It  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  government  until  1750,  when  Halifax  became  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

Shelburne,  in  the  county  of  that  name,  was  built  by 
American  loyalists  immediately  after  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  Within  a  year  after 
it  was  founded,  the  town  is  said  to  have  contained  12,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  soon  began  to  decline,  and  is  now  almost 
deserted.  The  town  stands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  an 
inlet  10  miles  deep  and  two  miles  wide.  The  few  inhabit- 
ants that  remain  are  employed  in  fishing  and  ship-build- 
ing. 

Yarmouth,  also  in  Shelburne  county,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  province,  contains  about  100  houses,  and  consists  of 
one  street  nearly  two  miles  long,  but  the  dwellings  are  not 
placed  close  together. 

The  affairs  of  the  province  are  administered  by  a  lieute- 
nant-governor, subordinate    to   the   governor-general   of 


British  North  America,  a  council  of  12  members  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  a  bouse  of  assembly,  consisting  of  41 
members,  elected  by  forty-shilling  freeholders.  The  assembly 
is  elected  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  dissolved  or  prorogued 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  lieutenant-governor:  it  must  meet 
every  year. 

I'he  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  chief-justice  of  the 
province  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  council  :*  the  latter 
acts  as  its  president.  The  laws  are  administered  by  a  court 
of  queen's  bench,  which  holds  its  sittings  in  Halifax,  and 
by  district  coOrts,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Canada.  The 
common  and  statute  law  of  England  are  in  force,  together 
with  the  statutes  passed  by  the  provincial  parliament,  and 
allowed  by  the  queen  in  council. 

The  militia  of  the  province,  in  1836,  comprised  1063  com- 
missioned officers  and  22,488  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates. 

The  exports  of  the  province  consist  nrincipally  of  lumber 
and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries.  Of  the  first  description  of 
produce  there  were  shipped,  in  1836,  of  pine,  birch,  and 
ash  timber,  masts,  deals,  shingles,  and  staves,  to  the  value 
of  115,620/.,  and  the  shipments  of  cod,  herrings,  mackerel, 
salmon,  and  fish  oil,  amounted  to  186,908/.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  exported  31,489  tons  of  gypsum,  42,587 
tons  of  coals,  and  agricultural  produce,  valued  at  26,063/. 
The  total  value  of  exports  was  446,097/.  The  imports, 
which  consisted  principally  of  British  manufactured  goods 
and  West  India  produce,  amounted  in  value  to  733,540/L 
Included  in  this  amount  there  were  347,176  bushels  of  salt, 
and  agricultural  produce,  valued  at  86,658/. 

The  shipping  tnat  entered  and  cleared  from  the  province 
in  1836  was: 

Inwaidi.  Outwardi. 


BUpc 

ToDt. 

Ships. 

Took, 

Oreat  Britain 

108 

29,544 

112 

30,931 

British  Colonies 

2,295 

147,781 

2,540 

170.407 

United  States 

96*5 

97,689 

902 

90,399 

Foreign  States 

36 

6,119 

20 

2,783 

3,404 


381,133         3,574       294,520 


(M'Gregor's  British  America  ;  Bouchette,  British  Domi- 
nions in  North  America.) 

NOVA  ZEMBLA,  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  name  of 
Novaia  Zemlia  (new  land),  designates  an  island  situated 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  70^"^  and  764""  N.  lat  and  52** 
and  66**  E.  long.  It  extends  in  length  from  south -south- 
west to  north-north-east  nearly  400  miles,  but  its  width,  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  does  not  exceed  50  miles  on  an  average, 
though  in  our  maps  it  still  occupies  double  that  extent  from 
west  to  east.  It  is  divided  from  the  island  of  Waigats, 
which  lies  farther  south,  by  the  Strait  of  Kara,  which  is 
more  than  30  miles  wide.  Zembla  properly  consists  of 
several  islands;  at  least  it  is  known  that  between  73°  and 
74^  N.  lat  a  strait,  called  Matotshkin  Shar,  divides  it  into 
two  islands,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some  inlets,  farther 
north,  are  likewise  straits;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  found 
impossible  to  advance  far  into  them,  since  even  in  the  midst 
of  summer  they  are  closed  with  ice.  The  island  south  of 
the  Matotshkin  Shar  has  been  recently  siurveyed  by  Rus- 
sian seamen,  but  more  than  one-half  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  island  north  of  the  strait  has  always  been  found  so  closely 
beset  with  ice,  as  to  prevent  all  farther  progress.  The  west- 
ern coast,  up  to  Cape  Nassau,  the  most  northern  point  of 
the  island,  is  known.  It  appears  that  the  wide  arm  of  the 
sea  which  lies  between  NovaVa  Zemlia  and  the  extensive 
headland  separating  the  Bay  of  Kara  from  the  wide  gulf 
into  which  the  Oby  river  fiows,  is  always  encumbered  in  its 
northern  part  with  close  masses  and  fields  of  ice.  No  ves- 
sel, and  not  even  a  boat,  has  yet  succeeded  in  making  its 
way  to  the  east  far  enough  to  reach  the  gulf  of  the  Oby. 

The  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  mountain- 
ous, rising  from  a  steep  and  bold  shore  to  the  height  of  1 000 
and  2000  feet.  The  highest  mountains  are  near  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Matotshkin  Shar,  where  several  summits 
attain  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  most 
elevated  mountain  is  on  the  strait  itself,  and  is  3475  feet 
high.^  The  eastern  shores  are  comparatively  level,  espe- 
cially'towards  the  south.  Though  the  heat  in  summer  is 
very  great,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above 
the  horizon  (four  months  and  a  half  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity), the  soil  thaws  onlv  to  the  depth  of  between  six 
inches  and  two  feet  and  a  naif,  and  at  that  distance  from  > 
the  surface  ice  is  always  found.     The  vegetation,  which- 
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covers  some  parts  of  the  surface,  consists  only  of  lichens'and  I 
mosses.  White  bears,  foxes,  walrusses  or  morses,  and  seals  | 
abound,  as  well  as  rein-deer  and  water-fowl.  The  islands 
are  frequently  visited  by  fishermen  from  Arkangel  and 
other  places  in  order  to  take  the  walrus.  Nova  Zembla  first 
became  known  by  the  voyage  of  Steven  Burough  (1556), 
but  had  previously  been  visited  by  the  Russians.  The 
Dutchman,  William  Barents,  passed  the  winters  of  1596-7 
in  Icy  Haven,  near  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  Russian  government  in  recent  times  has  sent 
several  expeditions  to  explore  the  islands,  as  already  ob- 
served, but  thoy  have  not  yet  completely  succeeded  in  this 
object.  (Barrow's  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into 
the  Arctic  Resions;  London  Geog,  Journal,  vol.  viii.) 

NOVACULl'NA  (Benson),  the  name  of  a  conchifer  be- 
longing to  the  Solen  family.    [Solenida.] 

NOVA'LIS.  the  literary  name  assumed  by  Friedrich 
von  Hardenberg,  who  was  born  in  1772,  at  a  family  estate 
in  Mansfeld.  His  father.  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  had  been 
a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  was  director  of  the  Saxon  salt- 
works. Himself  and  his  wife,  the  mother  of  Novalis,  be- 
longed to  the  religious  society  of  Hernhuters.  Novalis 
was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children,  and  was  very  delicate  in 
his  earlier  vears.  He  was  of  a  dreamy  nature,  and  displayed 
no  extraordinary  talent,  till  a  dangerous  illness,  which  at- 
tacked him  in  his  ninth  year,  and  c^uld  only  be  cured  by 
painful  remedies,  awoke  him  from  a  kind  of  intellectual 
slumber,  and  he  appeared  thenceforward  as  a  lively  and 
intelligent  child.  His  diligence  was  great,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  he  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language.  He  displayed  a 
great  predilection  fur  tales  (Mdhrchen),  some  of  which  he 
invented  for  the  amusement  of  his  brothers.  In  1789  he 
attended  a  gymnasium,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to 
study  at  Jena,  where  he  remained  till  1792,  when  he  went 
with  his  brother  Erasmus  to  the  university  of  Leipzig.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where  his 
studies  were  completed. 

At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Frederic  Schlegel, 
and  also  with  Fichte,  whose  system  of  philo^jophy,  called  the 
WissemchqfUlehret  he  studied  with  ardour*  On  leaving 
Wittenberg  he  went  to  Arnstadt,  to  attend  for  the  first  time 
to  practical  business.  He  soon  became  acquainted  with  a 
neighbouring  lady,  called  by  his  biographer  Sophia  von  K., 
of  whom  he  became  violently  enamoured.  In  1 795  he 
went  to  Weissenfels,  and  was  made  auditor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  which  his  father  was  director.  The  death  of  Sophia 
and  of  his  brother  Erasmus,  both  in  the  year  1 797,  was  a 
great  shock  to  Novalis ;  he  however  pursued  his  business 
with  activity,  and  it  is  about  this  time  that  his  '  Hymns  to 
Night*  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 

In  1 798  he  was  betrothed  to  a  lady  called  Julia  von  Ch., 
and  about  this  time  he  wrote  his  *  Pupils  at  Sais/ 

Returning  to  Jena,  he  became  acquainted  with  August 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  and  with  Tieck,  the  romance  writer,  and 
author  of  the  biography  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  information  that  we  have  respecting  the  life  of  Novalis. 
In  1800  the  romance  *  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen'  was  com- 
menced by  Novalis,  and  was,  as  he  explains  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Tieck,  designed  to  be  an  apotheosis  of  poesy. 
This  singular  work  was  never  finished,  although  the  plan  of 
its  conclusion  is  preserved.  The  hero,  Heinrich,  is  an  old 
German  poet,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
•  Nibelungen-lied,*  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show 
the  whole  world,  with  every  profession  and  pursuit,  on  its 
poetical  side.  It  would  little  suit  most  romance  readers,  as 
the  story  is  too  wild  to  be  interesting,  and  is  merely  a  thread 
to  connect  the  author's  own  thoughts  and  opinions.  The 
conclusion  of  the  work,  as  given  by  rough  notes,  was  to  have 
been  eccentric  even  for  a  German  enthusiast.  Heinrich 
was  to  have  come  into  a  land  where  men,  beasts,  minerals, 
and  even  tones  and  colours  held  converse,  where  the  world 
of  tales  (Marchenwelt)  was  to  become  visible,  and  the  real 
world  to  be  considered  as  a  tale.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Novalis  regarded  the  Mahrchen,  or  popular  traditions,  with 
singular  respect,  and  discerned  in  them,  or  fancied  he  dis- 
cerned, a  deep  meaning.  He  was  accustomed,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, to  regard  the  most  ordinary  occm-rence  as  a  miracle, 
and  the  supernatural  as  something  ordinary. 

In  1 800  he  was  subject  to  spitting  blood,  and  fell  into  a 
weak  state.  The  books  which  he  then  constantly  studied 
were  the  Bible,  and  the  works  of  Zinzendorf  and  Lavater. 
He  loved  to  talk  of  all  his  projected  works,  and  professed 


that  be  now  for  the  first  time  knew  what  poesy  was,  and 
designed  to  re-write  *  Ofterdingen.'  On  the  19th  March, 
1 80 1 ,  he  died,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Frederic  Schlegel, 
before  he  had  completed  his  29th  year. 

Novalis  is  a  writer  who  will  either  be  read  with  some  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  or  not  read  at  all.  Hence  while  almost 
idolised  by  the  partisans  of  the  romantic  school,  he  is  men- 
tioned with  a  kmd  of  benevolent  contempt  by  the  opponents 
of  that  school.  His  imagination  and  enthusiasm  are  most 
boundless:  he  darts  from  prodigy  to  prodigy  with  a  celerity 
that  cannot  be  followed,  unless  the  reader  allows  hims^f  t^ 
sympathise  with  the  author.  The  effects  of  the  ideal  philo- 
sophy of  Fichte,  and  the  love  of  tales  so  predominant  in  the 
romantic  school,  are  plainly  discernible  in  Novalis's  works. 
He  had  literally  constructed  an  unreal  world  of  bis  own, 
and  seems  to  have  breathed  an  atmosphere  utterly  unlike 
that  of  the  actual  world.  A  desire  of  combining  religious 
fervency  with  philosophy  is  also  apparent ;  and  thus  that 
combination  of  speculation  and  enthusiasm  which  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  and  the  Mys- 
tics was  very  acceptable  to  him.  The  *  Hymns  to  Night,'  and 
the  latter  part  of  *  Ofterdingen,*  are  equally  remarkable  for 
the  vast  power  manifested  in  the  construction  and  the  dim- 
ness of  the  construction  itself,  while  here  and  there  the 
acuteness  of  some  remarks  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
*  Pupils  at  Sais'  is  another  fi*agment  of  a  romance,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  reveal  Novalis's  views  of  physical 
science,  for  which  and  mathematics  he  had  a  great  taste. 
If  however  the  works  above  mentioned  are  remarkable  for 
singular  combination,  his  spiritual  songs  (*  Greistliche  LiedeiO 
are  no  less  so  for  their  perfect  simplicity  and  pure  spirit  of 
devotion.  They  are  indeed  complete  gems  of  religious 
poetry.  The  posthumous  works  of  Novalis  contain  nume- 
rous aphorisms,  which  show  the  direction  of  his  studies;  a 
most  remarkable  turn  of  thought,  and  a  love  ot  startling 
paradox,  combined  with  singular  acuteness.  The  whole 
works  of  Novalis  were  collected  and  edited  by  his  friends 
Tieck  and  F.  SchlegeU  with  a  biography  prefixed  by  th» 
former.  The  edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  one 
vol.  8vo. 

NOV A'RA,  the  Province  of,  in  the  Sardinian  territorieSi 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Pallanza,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Ticino,  which  divides  it  from  Aus- 
trian Lombardy,  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Mortara, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  provinces  of  Vercelli  and  Val  di  Sesit. 
It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  and  con- 
sists in  a  great  measure  of  a  plain  between  the  rivers  Sesia 
to  the  west  and  Ticino  to  the  east,  which  is  crossed  in  its 
length  from  north  to  south  by  the  Agogna,likewisean affluent 
of  the  Po.  The  northern  part  of  the  province  extends  to 
the  hills  which  border  on  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Orta. 
The  population  is  1 34,000,  distributed  among  93  communes. 
(Serristori,  Saggio  Statistico  (fltcUia.)  The  country  forms 
part  of  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  is  very  productive,  espe- 
cially in  corn,  rice,  wine,  hemp,  and  silk.  Abundance  of 
poultry  and  pigs  are  reared. 

The  chief  town,  Novara,  a  bishop's  see,  is  situated  on  a 
hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Agogna ;  it  is  fortified,  and 
the  circumference  of  its  ramparts  is  nearly  two  miles.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  the  town  with  its  numerous  steeples  ap- 
pears more  considerable  than  it  really  is.  It  is  however  a 
place  of  some  importance,  though  old  looking  and  irregu- 
larly built  :  it  has  many  churches  and  convents,  a  eymnasiuro, 
a  clerical  seminary,  two  hospitals,  a  library  in  the  Chapter- 
house, several  palaces,  especially  that  of  the  noble  family 
Bellini,  a  handsome  square,  a  theatre,  and  15,300  inhabit- 
ants, including  its  communal  territory ;  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  silk  and  agricultural  produce.  The  church 
of  S.  Gaudenzio  contains  several  valuable  paintings.  Count 
Prina,  minister  of  finance  of  the  late  kingdom  of  Italy  under 
Napoleon,  who  was  murdered  by  the  mob  at  Milan  in  1814, 
was  a  native  of  Novara.  Luigi  Bossi,  the  author  of  the  only 
General  History  of  Italy  existing,  in  19  volumes  8vo.,  and 
of  several  other  works,  was  also  a  native  of  this  pro- 
vince. The  high  road  from  Turin  to  Milan  passes  through 
Novara. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  are— 1,  Borgomanero,  in 
the  north  part  of  the  province,  not  far  from  the  lakes  Mag- 
giore and  Orta,  a  well-built  bustling  little  town,  with  6400 
inhabitants;  2,  Oleggio,  near  the  rii^ht  bank  of  the  Ticino, 
with  6900  inhabitants;  3.  Trecate,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
province,  with  4200  inhabitants;  4,  Camere,  with  3400  in- 
habitants ;   5,  Orta,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the 
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same  name,  with  a  sanctuary  on  the  hills  above,  dedicated 
to  St.  Francis,  is  much  freuuented  by  the  country-people 
around.  The  pretty  lake  of  Orta,  which  is  partly  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Novara,  is  ten  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  little  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  southern  ex- 
tremity is  about  20  miles  north  of  Novara.  Its  outlet  is  at 
the  opposite  or  nortliem  end,  from  which  the  waters  flow 
into  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  is  seven  miles  distant  to 
the  east.  The  banks  of  the  lake  of  Orta  are  hilly  and 
pleasant,  and  covered  with  villages,  hamlets,  and  handsome 
country-houses.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  and  especially  to  Spain, 
whence  some  return  with  the  savinp;s  of  their  industry.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lake  is  the  little  island  of  S.  Giulio,  with  a 
very  handsome  church,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Novara.  and  some  other  buildings  and  gardens.  This  island 
was  once  fortified,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  actual  provmce  of  Novara  is  only  a  part  of  the  for- 
mer territorial  division,  called  II  Novarese,  which  com- 
prised the  whole  country  between  the  Sesia,  the  Ticino, 
Laeo  Magziore,  and  the  Alps,  including  numerous  alpine 
valleys,  ft  was  frequently  a  subject  of  contention  in  the 
Italian  wars.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ; 
it  was  given  up  by  Austria  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  the 
peace  of  Vienna  in  1735 ;  was  reunited  by  Bonaparte  to  the 
Milanese,  and  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  was 
restored  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1815.  The  upper  part 
of  this  interesting  region  is  known  by  the  name  of  Valli 
di  Novara. 

NOVA'RA,  VALLI  DI,  or  ALTO  NOVARE'SE,  a 
geographical  denomination  which  designates  a  large  tract 
of  country  consisting  of  numerous  valleys  in  the  Lepontiau 
Alps,  which  are  formed  by  mountains  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Anza  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Rosa  to 
those  of  the  Tosa  or  Toccia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gries,  wh  ich 
belongs  to  the  grotip  of  the  St  Gothard.  All  the  waters 
from  these  valleys  now  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  A  con- 
siderable alpine  stream,  the  Toccia  or  Tosa,  flows  through  a 
long  tortuous  valley  from  north  to  south,  about  45  miles  in 
length  to  its  »stuary  in  the  lake.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tosa  is  called  Val  Formazza,  and  is  from 
3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lower 
down,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Valle  Antigorio,  which 
extends  as  far  south  as  the  bridge  of  Crevola,  at  the  opening 
of  the  transverse  valley  Di  Vedro,  through  which  the 
great  Simplon  road  passes.  South  of  Crevola  the  main  valley 
assumes  tne  name  of  Val  d*Ossola  or  Oscella,  which  it 
retains  as  far  as  its  opening  upon  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Several 
lateral  valleys,  descending  from  the  high  Alps,  open  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tosa  from  the  west,  called  respectively  Val  di 
Vedro.Val  Bugnanco.Val  Antrona,  and  others  from  the  east, 
such  as  the  Val  Vigezza,  which  extends  upwards  to  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  Sardinian  territory  from  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Ticino.  A  road  leads  from  Dome  d'Ossola  to  Lo- 
carno by  the  Val  Vigezza ;  the  highest  pass  of  it,  near  Cen- 
tovalli,  is  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  whole  of  this  alpine  district,  including  the  main  valley 
of  the  Tosa,  and  the  various  lateral  valleys  which  open  into 
it,  is  now  constituted  into  one  administrative  province  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  called  Ossola,  from  the  name  of  the  chief 
town,  Domo  d*Ossola,  which  is  well  built  and  cheerfully 
situated  in  a  broad  part  of  the  valley:  it  has  about  1500 
inhabitants.  The  traveller  who  comes  from  Switzerland  by 
the  Simplon  finds  at  Domo  d'Ossola  the  first  appearance  of 
an  Italian  country,  Italian  manners,  and  Italian  sky.  The 
province  of  Ossola  contains  33,000  inhabitants,  distributed 
among  64  communes.    (Serristori.) 

South  of  the  province  of  Ossola  is  the  provmce  of  Pal- 
lanza,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Valli  di  Novara,  and 
consists  of  a  fine  strip  of  land  along  the  western  c^ast  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore  and  of  several  valleys  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  lower  Tosa.  The  longest  valley  is  that  of  the 
Anza,  a  mountain-stream  which  descends  from  Mount  Rosa, 
and  after  an  eastern  course  of  nearly  30  miles  enters  l-he 
Tosa  near  Vogogna,  The  upper  part  of  this  valley,  which 
is  in  some  parts  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  called 
Val  Macugnaga  ;  several  mountain-passes,  practicable  only 
in  summer,  lead  from  it  into  the  Valais.  The  inhabitants 
of  Val  Macugnaga  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Swiss  German, 
and  they  seem  to  be  of  a  race  akin  to  that  of  the  Valais. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  their  country  is  rugged 
and  poor.  The  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
P.C,  No.  1021. 


Anza,  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tosa,  is  called  Va* 
Anzasca,  and  has  quite  a  diflVirent  appearance.  The  vine 
is  cultivated  here,  and  the  hamlets  are  built  after  the  Italian 
fashion.  The  women  of  the  Val  Anzasca  are  noted  for  their 
coineliness,  and  their  refined  appearance  and  manners, 
which  are  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Their  drcs3 
is  gay  and  fanciful,  and  recalls  to  mind  that  of  the  women 
of  the  Greek  islands.  The  Val  Stroma,  south  of  the  Val 
Anzasca,  opens  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  lake  of  Orta. 
.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Pallanza  are—l, 
Pallanza,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Maggiore,  opposite  the 
Borromean  Islands,  which  has  the  Tribunale  di  Prefettura, 
or  provincial  court,  a  royal  college,  and  about  2000  inha- 
bitants. 2,  Intra,  north  of  Pallanza,  which  has  3300  inha- 
bitants, and  carries  on  some  trade  by  boats  on  the  lake. 
3.  Arena,  with  2000  inhabitants.  [Arona.]  The  population 
of  the  province  is  64,800,  distributed  among  98  communes. 

NOVATIANS,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century.  Their  leader  Novatianus  (or  as 
Laidner  prefers  to  call  him,  following  the  Greek  writers, 
Novatus),  was  a  presbyter  at  Rome,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Fabian,  bishop  or  Rome  (a.d.  250),  and  the  election  of  Cor- 
nelius as  his  successor  (a.d.  251),  refused  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Cornelius,  and  prociurcd  from  three  bishops  his 
own  ordination  as  bishop  of  Rome.  Upon  this  Cornelius 
called  a  council  at  Rome,  and  excommunicated  Novatian  and 
his  adherents,  who  immediately  formed  a  distinct  sect,  and 
thus  became  schismatics.  But  Novatian  is  also  reckoned  as  a 
heretic,  on  account  of  his  opinions  respecting  those  Chris- 
tians who  after  baptism  had  fallen  into  open  sin,  whom  he 
declaied  that  the  church  had  not  the  power  to  admit  again 
to  her  communion,  even  though  they  should  give  satisfac 
tory  evidence  of  their  repentance.  In  consequence  of  this 
strictness  of  discipline  his  followers  obtained  from  the  Greek 
writers  the  name  of  Cuthari  (KaOapoij,  that  is,  Puritans. 
In  other  points  the  opinions  of  Novatian  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  Catholics.  Some  writers  charge  him  with  un- 
sound opinions  respecting  the  Trinity,  but  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  disprove  this  accusation.  His  later  followers 
condemned  second  marriages.  Novatian  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  for  his  learning,  eloquence, 
piety,  and  exemplary  conduct.  It  is  true  that  Cornelius 
accuses  him  of  very  disreputable  conduct  in  the  means  by 
which  he  obtained  ordination,  and  in  other  matters;  but 
these  are  the  statements  of  a  violent  opponent,  couched  in 
very  unmeasured  language,  and  some  of  them  are  highly 
improbable. 

Novatian  was  assisted  in  his  proceedings  by  Novatus,  a 
presbyter  of  Carthage,  whom  Cyprian  calls  the  author  of 
the  schism;  and  he  numbered  also  among  his  followers 
some  bishops  and  several  presbyters.  His  sect  spread 
widely,  and  embraced  at  various  times  some  men  of  very 
high  character  and  attainments.  The  Novatians  were  in- 
cluded in  the  severe  edict  which  Constantino  issued,  about 
A.D.  331,  against  the  Vale ntinians,  Marcionites,  Cataphry- 
gians,  and  other  heretics ;  but  it  is  thought  that  through 
the  influence  which  some  of  their  leaders  had  with  the 
emperor,  they  suffered  little  on  that  occasion.  Under  the 
Arian  emperors  they  shared  in  common  with  the  ortho- 
dox in  the  persecutions  which  they  endured ;  but  under 
the  Catholic  emperors  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  repose 
on  account  of  their  orthodox  opinions  on  the  Trinity.  This 
sect  declined  in  importance  during  the  fifth  century. 

Novatian  wrote  several  works,  of  which  there  remain 
a  treatise,  *  Of  Jewish  Meats  ;*  another,  *  Of  the  Trinity,'  or 
*Of  the  Rule  of  Faith;'  a  letter  of  the  Roman  clergy  to 
Cyprian,  written  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
after  the  death  of  Fabian,  in  August,  250.  There  is  another 
letter  to  Cyprian,  written  in  the  same  year,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  Novatian  was  its  author.  Jerome  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  Novatian's  works,  among  which  are  two,  'Of 
Easter,'  and  *  Of  Circumcision.'  The  Novatians  asserted 
that  their  leader  suffered  martyrdom,  but  of  this  we  have 
no  proof. 

(Eusebius,  Hist  Ecc,  vi.  43 ;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir,  Jl- 
lust,,  chap.  70 ;  Epiphanius,  De  Hceresiis ;  Lardner's  Cre- 
dibility,  pt.  ii.,  chap.  47  ;  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Neander's  Kirchengeschichte.) 

NOVEL.  It  will  be  as  well  to  draw  a  distinction  at 
starting  between  romances  and  novels;  the  one  term  in 
eludes  all  fictitious  narratives  of  the  kind  called  romantic, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  other  is  used  to  designate 
that  species  of  romance  which  MtJnQst  common  at  present. 
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Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  literary  compo- 
sition as  depending  for  its  changes  on  that  prevalent  tone 
and  character  of  society,  which  are  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  will  easily  allow  that  imagi- 
native writings  are  not  excepted  from  the  general  rule ;  that 
•they  are  in  fact  the  expression  of  the  age  in  which  they 
appear.  It  remains  then  for  us  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
relation  they  bear  to  that  prevalent  tone  of  society  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  as  the  spirit  of  the  age.* 

A  comparison  between  the  novel  and  other  imaginative 
compositions,  such  as  narrative,  lyrical,  or  dramatic  poetry, 
will  show  that  while  the  latter  depend  for  their  effect  on 
our  tastes  and  sympathies  as  men,  the  former  requires  us  to 
be  interested  in  the  circumstances  of  the  plot  as  well  as  in 
the  characters  themselves.  The  interest  excited  by  the 
'  Iliad,'  and  by  •  Hamlet,'  exists  independently  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Troy  or  of  Denmark;  and 
hence  the  universal  celebrity  of  those  poems.  They  have 
been  read  and  will  be  read  with  delight,  not  only  by  one  age 
or  country,  but  by  all.  They  exhibit  pictures  of  humanity; 
and,  as  such,  do  not  depend  for  their  popularity  on  the  fact 
of  their  readers  being  interested  by  the  customs  which  they 
describe  or  the  scenes  in  which  the  stories  are  laid.  It  is 
as  a  man,  not  as  a  prince  of  Denmark,  that  we  are  inte- 
rested in  Hamlet.  If  Hector  and  Andromache  had  been 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we  should  have  read  the 
description  of  their  parting  with  as  much  sympathy  as  we 
do  now. 

In  novels,  on  the  contrary,  we  require,  in  order  to  be  fully 
satisfied,  to  be  interested  in  the  circumstances,  the  dress, 
manners,  and  language  of  the  characters,  as  well  as  m  the 
characters  themselves.  But  these  circumstances,  the  out- 
ward dress  of  the  story,  are  precisely  those  parts  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  age  and  country  are  developed— those 
which  render  the  hero  of  the  novel  an  individual,  not  the 
representative  of  a  class.  If  we  acknowledge  thus  far,  we 
shall  see  that  the  interest  which  the  povel  excites  depends 
on  more  causes  than  that  of  the  narrative  or  dramatic 
poem.  But  being  a  more  intense,  it  is  also  a  more  confined 
mterest ;  and  thus  we  see  why  the  ponderous  romances  of  the 
seventeenth  century  have  ceased  to  delight  the  world,  while 
the  *  Iliad  '  is  as  fresh  to  us  as  it  was  to  Plato  or  Cicero. 

This  additional  source  of  interest  however  is  that  which 
depehds  in  itself  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which 
any  one  novel  or  class  of  novels  appears.  Thus  the  stilted 
romance  of  Elizabeth's  time  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
a  taste  then  very  prevalent  for  an  ideal  state  of  pastoral 
life  called  Arcadian.  The  readers  in  that  day  were  the 
higher  ranks,  the  court,  and  the  nobility,  and  the  novel 
both  led  and  followed  their  taste.  In  another  country  we 
find  romances  of  chivalry  particularly  current  when  the  age 
of  chivalry  was  nearly  passed,  and  when  the  realities  of 
Moorish  warfare  had  been  succeeded  by  a  fkshionable  en- 
thusiasm unaccompanied  by  action.  Such  were  the  novels 
which  Cervantes  began  by  caricaturing  and  ended  by  sur- 
passing. 

.Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  in  like  manner  the  legiti- 
mate creation  of  their  age.  Percy's  *  Reliques'  and  some  other 
books  had  given  a  retrospective  turn  to  literature.  Men  began 
to  find  that  Pope  and  Dryden,or  even  Milton,  did  not  contain 
all  that  was  worth  knowing  in  the  literature  of  England. 
A  race  of  antiquaries  sprang  up,  and  with  them  an  anti- 
quarian novelist  Grothe's  famous  saying  about  Shakspere, 
which  Carlyle  has  so  cleverly  applied  to  Scott,— *  that 
Shakspere  formed  his  characters  from  within  outwards, 
Scott  from  without  inwards,*  is  so  unie,  that  any  one  who 
bears  it  in  mind  while  reading  Scott  will  not  fail  to  see  that 
the  attraction  of  the  *  Waverley  novels'  depends  more  on 
the  dresses  and  decorations  than  on  the  actors.  I 

To  quote  one  more  instance ;  during  the  first  half  of  the  j 
last  century  the  great  olyect  of  attention  was  *  the  town,*  | 
by  which  was  meant  the  profligate  life  spent  by  men  of 
fashion.  A  glance  at  the  poetry  of  that  age  is  enough  to 
show  that  Nature  had  small  charms  for  the  reading  public, 
and  that  fashion  was  then  everything.  If  we  turn  to  the 
novelists,  to  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and  then 
to  their  descriptions,  can  anything  be  more  obvious,  than  that 

•  8orae  ridicule  has  oeen  cast  on  i  nw  expresmon.  but  appareuUy  without 
much  reason.  The  term  w  n«it  used  to  express  one  simple  uotioD,  but  as  a 
nieaos  of  indicatiug  by  a  kind  of  riTbal  shoruiood  a  number  of  notions  wlilch 
when  expanded  rol^ht  fill  volumes.  Half  the  common  UiedoKical  fbrms  m  usa 
are  liable  lo  the  same  objection  (which  is  expressed  by  applying  to  ibem  the 
name  of '  cant ') ;  but  uhen  all  persons  are  to  a  certain  extent  agreed  oa  what 
the  words  are  to  mean,  it  matters  UtUe  what  words  we  employ. 


the  external  dress  of  the  novel— that  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  other  narrative  works  of  imagination,---depend$ 
entirely  on  the  age  in  which  it  is  written,  and  is  in  effect  a 
tolerably  faithful  but  somewhat  exaggerated  reflection  d 
the  favourite  ideal  objects  and  pursuits  of  the  readinf 
classes  at  the  time. 

But  there  is  another  salient  feature  in  the  novel,  which  it 
possesses  in  common  with  the  poetical  romance,  and  whirb 
distinguishes  it  most  completely  from  all  classical  fictions 
We  refer  to  the  important  part  played  in  almost  all  novels 
by  that  kind  of  love  which  goes  by  the  name  of  romantic. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  influence  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  old  German  spirit  upon  the  nations  of  modem 
Europe  has  contributed  to  alter  the  treatment  and  con- 
dition of  women,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  To  tl»e 
eye  of  a  Roman  observer,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Grerman  nation  was  the  veneration  paid  to 
women,  and  this  veneration,  transmitted  through  genera- 
tions, affected  in  no  unfavourable  degree  by  Christian  pre- 
cepts, although  changing  in  appearance  with  the  change  of 
ages,  still  exists  in  that  gallantry  of  which  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  and  which  in 
the  romantic  novel,  as  bein^  a  picture  of  human  life,  plays 
a  most  important  part.  But  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  the  passion  of  love  as  a  classical  author  would  have 
described  it,  but  the  passion  as  developed  in  those  nations 
among  whom  romantic  tales  have  been  principally  current, 
which  thus  predominates  in  the  romantic  novd. 

The  *  Bride  of  Lammerrooor'  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
instance  of  a  love-tale  which  we  possess,  but  that  touch- 
ing and  exquisitely  pathetic  story  would  hare  been  in  manj 
of  its  most  striking  features  unintelligible  to  men  who  did 
not  begin  by  assuming,  as  we  all  instinctively  do.  the  exist- 
ence of  a  feeling  partly  corporeal,  partly  menial,  partly 
dependent  on  national  custom,  which  goes  with  us  by  the 
name  of  love.    The  only  parallel  instances  in  the  Temaint 
of  classical  literature  are,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  some 
scattered  passages  in  the  *  Odyssey,*  and  the  characters  of 
Haemon  and  Antigone  as  described  by  Sophocles.  It  is  im- 
portant to  insist  on  this  feature  of  the  novel,  because  it  at 
once  gives  a  clue  to  the  popularity  of  those  numerous  love- 
tales  which  in  our  times  appear  in  8uch  profusion,  are  read, 
and  disappear,  provided  always  that  we  connect  this  feature, 
which  runs  through  them  all,  with  the  desire  which  all  of 
us  possess  of  giving  to  those  dreams  of  domestic  happiness 
— which  are  the  offspring  of    feelings  which  we  inherit 
both  by  nature  and  by  education—as  much  of  reality  as  is 
possible. 

The  popularity  of  novels  is  one  of  the  most  curious  fea- 
tures of  our  literature ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
attended  with  an  almost  entire  discouragement  of  dramatia 
composition,  and  with  a  marked  preference  on  the  part  of 
those  who  apparently  patronise  the  drama,  for  scenic  effect, 
in  place  of  accurate  dramatic  delineation  of  character. 
There  is  scarcely  one  tragedy  worth  mention  of  a  date  pos- 
terior to  the  time  of  Fielding.  •  Phflip  van  Artevelde.'  the 
offspring  of  our  day,  and,  although  far  below  it  in  merit, 
Talfourd's  *  Ion,*  are  worth  notice,  as  well  for  other  reasons 
as  because  they  have  been  accompanied  by  an  effort,  in  act, 
to  redeem  the  stage  from  serving  as  the  mere  vehicle  of 
dramatised  novels.  But  we  cannot  give  to  '  Philip  van 
Artevelde '  the  name  of  a  drama ;  indeed  the  author  him- 
self styles  it  a  dramatic  romance ;  and  its  length  and  the 
character  of  many  of  its  incidents  bring  it  rather  under  the 
romance  than  the  drama.  We  have  drawn  a  distinction 
between  the  romance  and  the  novel,  the  former  being  the 
more  comprehensive  word ;  but  we  must  still  bear  in  mind 
that  a  prose  novel  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  later  ag9 
that  a  poetical  romance  does  to  an  earlier,  for  poetry  con- 
stitutes the  only  possible  literature  of  an  age  of  reciters; 
and  it  is  not  until,  men  begin  to  read  for  tbsmselves  that 
prose  comes  into  being. 

There  is  another  feature  about  the  novels  of  the  pre- 
sent day  which  deserves  especial  notice,  and  that  is  the 
manifold  forms  which  they  assume.  We  have  them  as 
naval  tales,  military  records,  love  stories,  political  me- 
moirs, the  diaries  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  physicians 
— suited  in  short  to  every  class  of  readers.  From  this 
we  see  how  much  the  demand  influences  the  supply* 
even  in  that  most  incorporeal  of  all  manufactures,  book- 
making.  That  the  appetite  is  fed  by  the  s'^pply  is  also  true, 
but  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  supposing  thA 
the  one  depends  entirely  upon  the  other«  The  manifold  cba* 
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Tacter  of  modern  tomantio  literature  ag  compared  with  that 
uniformity  which  distinguished  the  romances  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  author  after  author  exhausted  his  powers  in 
adding  to  one  hulky  record  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  is  the  last  proof  which  we  need  hring 
to  show  that  romances  do  really  depend  upon  and  go  along 
with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  age  in  which  they  appear. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  enlarge  on  tne  pro- 
bable or  actual  effects  of  any  course  of  reading,  but  it  may 
be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  injury  supposed  to  be  done 
to  the  mind  by  novel  reading  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  kind 
of  study.  A  constant  devotion  to  any  abstract  speculation 
notoriously  deadens  the  taste ;  and  too  much  cultivation  of 
any  one  pursuit  necessarily  gives  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  mind  a  growth  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  rest  The 
peculiar  evil  of  novel-reading  depends  on  the  bad  quality  of  the 
food  devoured,  which  pampers  our  love  for  ideal  griefs  and 
joys,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  well  organised  efforts  to  grapple 
with  the  realities  of  life.* 

NOVELLiE.    [Justinian's  Lbgislation.] 

NOVEMBER,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Julian  year, 
was  the  ninth  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  whence  it  received 
its  name.  This  name  was  assigned  to  it  in  the  Alban 
calendar.  It  originally  consisted  of  thirty  days,  which  were 
continued  by  Romulus  and  Numa.  Julius  CsBsar  gave  it 
another  day,  but  Augustus  reduced  it  again  to  thirty,  and 
this  number  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  November  Blot-monath 
(blood-month),  the  month  of  sacrifice,  because  at  this  season 
the  heathen  Saxons  made  a  provision  for  winter,  and  offered 
in  sacrifice  many  of  the  animals  which  were  then  killed. 
This  is  distinctly  stated  in  an  antient  account  of  the  Saxon 
months,  printed  in  Hickes's  Thesaurus  (vol.  i.,  p.  219).  It 
was  common  at  this  season  to  slaughter  oxen,  sheep,  hogs, 
&c.,  for  the  use  of  the  ensuing  winter.  The  stock  of  salted 
meat  prepared  at  this  time  was  to  last  through  the  winter 
months  till  vegetation  came  again  sufficiently  forward  to 
enable  them  to  resume  the  use  of  fresh  provisions.  Some 
notion  of  the  vast  extent  to  which  the  opulent  provided  for 
themselves  and  their  retainers  at  this  season  may  be  formed 
from  the  contents  of  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spenser,  in 
1327,  which,  in  the  month  of  May,  contained  '  the  carcases 
of  eighty  salted  beeves,  five  hundred  bacons,  and  six  hun- 
dred muttons,'  the  reliques  of  his  winter  provisions. 

Martlemass  or  Martinmas  beef,  cured  about  the  festival  of 
St.  Martin,  the  I  Ith  of  this  month,  was  a  provision  formerly 
well  and  in  some  places  still  known.  The  Spanish  proverb, 
'  His  Martinmas  is  coming,  when  we  shall  be  all  hogs 
alike.'  alludes  to  the  slaughter  of  swine  at  this  period. 

(Pitisci,  Leiticon  Antiq.  Roman.;  Bosworth's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Diet;  Brady's  Clavis Calendaria,  8vo.,  Lend.,  1812, 
vol.  i.,  p.  85-91.) 

NOVl,  The  Province  of,  an  administrative  division 
of  the  Sardinian  territories,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  republic  of  C^enoa,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines.  The  Lemmo  and  other  mountain 
torrents  which  flow  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  group  of 
La  Bocchetta  cross  the  province  of  Novi  from  east  to  west, 
and  flow  into  the  Orba,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Bormida. 
The  Scrivia,  a  considerable  stream,  rises  farther  to  the  east, 
crosses  the  province  of  Novi  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
then,  passing  by  Tortona,  enters  the  Po.  The  province  of 
Novi  lies  chiefly  among  the  Apennines,  and  is  not  very  pro- 
ductive, except  the  most  northern  part,  above  the  town  of 
Novi,  which  opens  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  is  well  cul- 
tivated, being  planted  with  vines,  mulberry,  and  other  fruit- 
trees.  The  mountains  supply  pasture  for  cattle,  and  are 
partly  covered  with  fine  chesnut-trees.  The  population  of 
of  the  province  is  57,500,  distributed  amone  36  communes. 
The  principal  towns  are  the  foUowing : — ^Novi,  a  cheerful, 
well-built  town,  is  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  on  the  high-road  from  Gtenoa  to  Turin  and 
Milan :  the  continual  transit  of  goods  and  travellers  gives 
it  an  appearance  of  bustle.  Novi  has  several  churches,  a 
college  kept  by  the  Fathers  Somaschi,  and  some  handsome 
palaces  belonging  to  the  Genoese  patricians,  who  come  here 
to  spend  part  of  the  autumn:  the  population  is  about 
10.000.  lue  Genoese  style  of  painting  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  with  various  colours  is  in  use  at  Novi.  Yoltaggio, 
at  the  foot  of  La  Bocchetta,  on  the  old  road  to  Grenoa,  is  a 

*  For  the  di<^Dction  betweon  a  hearing  and  a  reatling  age  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  C.  J.  Vaiu(hau'«  prize  essay  recited  in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
D^ember,  1^37.  /  •         i-  •-•  . 


pooi^lookmg  place,  it  has  a  grammar-school  and  2200 
inhabitants.  Serravalle,  on  the  new  and  fine  road  by  the 
banks  of  the  Scrivia,  had  2100  inhabitants  in  1824;  but  the 
population  has  since  increased,  owing  to  the  trade  which 
now  follows  this  line.  Gavi  is  a  small  town  with  a  strong 
castle,  which  commands  the  defile  in  the  mountains  through 
which  the  old  road  passed.  Pozzuolo  has  3000  inhabitants. 
Arquata  has  2400  inhabitants.  All  these  towns  have  com- 
munal or  elementary  schools. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novi  that  the  French 
army,  40,000  strong,  under  Generals  Joubert,  Moreau,  and 
St  Cyr,  was  attacked  by  the  Austro- Russians  under  Su- 
warrow  and  Melas,  on  the  15th  August,  1799,  and  completely 
defeated,  after  ten  hours'  continual  fighting.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  murderous  battles  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution.  General  Joubert  was  killed,  and  Gene- 
rals Perignon  and  Grouchy  were  wounded  and  made  pnsoners. 
The  French  lost  10,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  Austro-Russians  had  about  12,000  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Moreau  withdrew  the  remains  of  the  French 
army  across  the  Apennines  towards  Genoa. 

(Botta,  Storia  cP  Italia,  b.  xvii.) 

NOVICE,  the  appellation  given  to  persons  of  either  sex, 
who  are  living  in  a  monastery  in  a  state  of  probation  pre- 
vious to  becoming  professed  members  of  a  monastic  order. 
Persons  who  apply  to  enter  the  noviciate  state,  on  beinff  ad- 
mitted by  the  superior  of  the  monastery,  promise  obedience 
to  him  during  the  time  of  their  stay,  and  are  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  discipUne  of  the  house,  but  they  make  no  per- 
manent vows,  and  may  leave,  if  they  find  that  the  monastic 
life  does  not  suit  them.  The  period  of  the  noviciate  must 
not  be  less  than  one  year,  ana  the  person  who  enters  as  a 
novice  must  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  Richard,  in 
the  'Biblioth^ue  Sacr6e,'  article  'Novice,'  describes  the 
qualities  required  according  to  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Trent  for  the  admission  of  a  novice :  they  are  health, 
morality,  voluntary  disposition  for  a  monastic  life,  intellec- 
tual capacity,  &c.  No  married  person  can  be  admitted  un- 
less by  the  consent  of  both  parties ;  no  person  who  is  en- 
cumbered with  debts,  or  whose  assistance  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  his  parents,  is  admissible.  Widowers  and 
widows  may  be  admitted  as  novices,  unless  their  labour  is 
required  for  the  support  of  their  children.  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  year  of  probation,  the  novice,  if  he  (or  she) 
persists  in  his  vocation,  and  his  conduct  and  capacity  have 
proved  satisfactory,  may  be  admitted  into  the  order  by  tak- 
ing the  solemn  vows  which  are  binding  for  life.  Ducange, 
in  his  •  Glossarium,'  article  *  Novitius,'  quotes  the  34th  canon 
of  the  council  of  Aquisgrana,  a.d.  817,  in  which  superiors  of 
monasteries  are  cautioned  against  admitting  novices  with 
too  great  facihty,  and  without  a  full  examination  of  their 
disposition,  morals,  and  mental  and  bodily  qualifications. 
But  in  after-ages,  as  the  number  of  monasteries  was  multi- 
plied beyond  measure,  prudential  restrictions  were  disre- 
garded, and  every  means  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce 
young  people  to  enter  the  monastic  profession,  and  parents 
often  forced  their  children  into  it  against  their  will.  The 
misery  and  guilt  which  resulted  from  this  practice  are  well 
known,  but  few  perhaps  have  exhibited  them  in  so  vivid  and 
fearful  a  light  as  a  living  Italian  writer,  Manzoni,  in  his 
'  Promessi  Sposi,'  in  the  episode  of  '  Grertrude.'  It  was  in 
order  to  guard  against  such  abuses  and  their  fatal  results, 
that  the  council  of  Trent,  session  25,  can.  17,  prescribed 
that  female  novices,  after  the  expiration  of  their  novitiate, 
should  leave  the  walls  of  the  monastery  and  return  to  their 
friends,  and  be  carefully  examined  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, or  by  his  vicar  by  him  delegated,  in  order  to  ascertam 
that  they  were  under  no  constraint  or  deception,  that  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  duties  and  privations  of  the  monas- 
tic life,  and  that  they  voluntarily  chose  to  enter  it.  These 
humane  precautions  however  have  been  evaded  in  many  in- 
stances; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  very  young  per- 
son should  be  allowed  to  bind  himself  for  life  by  irrevocable 
vows. 

NOVIKOV,  NIKOLAI  IVANOVITCH,  bom  April 
27th,  1744,  at  Tikhvensk.  near  Moscow,  was,  if  not  parti- 
cularly emment  as  a  writer,  one  to  whom  Russian  literature 
is  greatly  indebted,  on  account  of  what  he  did  for  the  book- 
trade,  and  for  printing,  and  for  diffusing  a  taste  for  reading 
among  his  countrymen.  Though  his  parents  were  wealthy, 
he  did  not  receive  the  very  best  education,  being  brought 
up  at  home  until  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  entered  the 
government  service,  and  then  J^f  j||§^.^  *PP^y  **^9¥^ 
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to  study.  Having  thus  conceived  a  passion  for  Hterary 
DMrsuits,  he  determined  upon  devoting  himself  to  them 
delusively,  and  accordingly  he  retired  from  the  service. 
On?  of  his  first  productions  was  his  *  Zhivopisetz '  (the 
Paiiter),  a  work  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  *  Spectator,' 
and  displaying  considerable  talent  and  satiric  power  in 
sketches  of  manners  and  characters ;  and  which,  although 
now  become  somewhat  obsolete,  still  retains  its  popularity, 
and  has  been  frequently  reprinted ;  yet  the  later  editions 
are  not  very  correct.  He  shortly  afterwards  published  his 
*  Opuit*  (Specimen  or  Essay  of  a  Lexicon  of  Russian 
Authors),  wnich  has  preserved  notices  of  many  writers  re- 
specting whom  little  would  otherwise  now  be  known.  These 
works  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  empress  Catherine, 
and  he  soon  after  settled  at  Moscow,  where  a  wide  field 
opened  itself  to  him.  With  the  consent  of  the  government, 
he  established  in  that  capital  a  Typographical  Society,  having 
for  its  object  the  printing  of  useful  books  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  diffusing  them  through  the  empire.  He  also  set  up 
the  first  circulating  library;  and  did  very  much  both  to 
improve  the  character  and  increase  the  sale  of  journals  and 
other  periodicals.  Neither  was  his  attention  confined  to 
such  improvements,  for  he  helped  to  introduce  many  into 
the  system  of  school-education.  His  activity  and  that  of 
his  associates  was  however  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
many,  and  they  were  represented  as  favouring  the  principles 
of,  if  not  themselves  actually  in  league  with,  the  philosophers 
and  revolutionists  of  France.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  society  was  broken  up,  and  Novikov  received  a  com- 
mand to  retire  to  a  distant  province.  After  the  emperor 
Paul's  accession  he  was  permitted  to  return,  but  he  from 
that  time  lived  almost  in  retirement  from  the  world,  and 
devoted  to  mystic  speculations,  upon  his  estate  at  Tikhvensk, 
where  he  died.  July  31  (Aug.  11),  1818. 

Novikov  has  been  compared  to  Franklin,  and  he  was 
certainly  a  very  active  and  useful  person.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  possessed  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  the  art  not 
only  of  gaining  over  others  to  his  schemes,  but  of  rendering 
them  as  eager  and  zealous  in  them  as  himself.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  sums  which  his  speculations  required^ 
they  never  were  hindered  by  want  of  funds,  for  rich  mer- 
chants and  wealthy  proprietors  were  always  prcssingly  ready 
to  advance  whatever  might  be  necessary.  He  himself  was 
equally  disinterested,  his  object  being  not  to  enrich  himself, 
but  tliat  his  schemes  should  succeed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  died  poor. 

Among  his  own  publications,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  was  a  collection  of  historical  documents  and 
materials,  entitled  the  'Old  Russian  Library,'  1773-5,  in 
ten  volumes,  and  afterwards  continued  to  twenty  more. 

NOVOGOROD,  one  of  the  eight  governments  of  Great 
Russia,  derives  its  name  from  its  capital,  which  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Russian 
grand-dukes  whose  dominions  included  also  the  present  go- 
vernments of  Olonez,  Pskow,  Twer,  and  part  of  that  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  government  in  its  present  limits  extends 
from  57°  18'  to  61°  8'  N.  lat,  and  from  30°  10'  to  39°  40' 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Petersburg,  on  the  north  by  that  of  Olonez, 
on  the  east  by  Wologda,  on  the  south-west  by  Jaroslaw  and 
Twer,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Pskow.  The  area,  ac- 
cording to  Schubert,  is  54,100  square  miles,  or  about  4000 
square  miles  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  di- 
vided into  ten  circles,  and  the  population  in  1 838  was  950,000. 

Face  of  the  Country;  Soil;  (7/fwa/e.— Part  of  this  govern- 
ment is  traversed  by  the  Waldai  hills,  which  run  through 
this  government  and  Twer,  and  are  probably  in  rto  part 
more  than  300  feet  high.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
diversified  with  hills,  rivers,  high  banks,  plains,  valleys, 
marshes,  and  lakes.  The  northern  part  is  low  and  swampy, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  only  with  peat.  In  the 
southern  part  the  soil  is  clayey  or  sandy,  and  in  some  places 
there  is  a  black  mould.  There  are  fine  pastures,  and  the 
agricultural  produce  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

The  Waldai  cham,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Waldai, 
extends  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  government  to  the  fron 
tier  of  Twer,  forming  a  line  of  detached  hills  about  100 
miles  lon^,  wh -ch  are  close  to  each  other,  and  almost  all  of 
them  cultivatea.  In  the  narrow  intervening  valleys  there  is  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  wood  and  water  scenery.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Msta,  which  comes  from  Twer,  and  the 
Wolchow.    The  Mgta  has  some  falls  at  Borowitschi,  but  is 


navigable  below  them,  and  runs  into  Lake  Hmen.  The 
Wolchow,  which  issues  from  Lake  Ilmen,  and  flows  into  the 
Ladoga  canal,  is  from  600  to  1200  feet  in  width,  and  has 
sufiicfent  depth  of  water  for  barks  during  the  whole  summer 
These  two  rivers,  which  are  connected  by  Lake  Ilmen,  com* 
plete  the  great  water-communication  between  theWolgaand 
the  Neva.  The  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Lovat,  the  Pola, 
and  the  Schelen,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Ilmen ;  the  Sche- 
kona  and  the  Wologa,  which  join  the  Wolga;  and  the  Sias 
and  the  Buscha,  wlkch  run  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  go- 
vernment contains  42  rivers,  and  3  large  and  55  smaller 
lakes.  The  Belosero,  which  is  the  largest,  is  above  26  miles 
in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth,  aijfl  is  connected  by  (he 
Schekona  with  the  Wolga.  Lake  Ilmen,  which  is  26  miles 
long  and  16  wide,  receives  many  large  and  small  rivers,  and 
is  connected  by  the  Wolchow  with  the  Ladoga  canal.  Lake 
Wosch  is  14  miles  long  and  8  wide.  The  Novogorod  canal, 
which  was  completed  in  1802,  is  a  part  of  the  great  system 
of  communication  between  the  Neva  and  the  Wolga.  It 
is  about  5  miles  long,  connects  the  Msta  directly  with  the 
Wolga,  and  so  avoi(S  Lake  Ilmen,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  often  dangerous  on  account  of  the  frequent  storms. 

The  climate  is  cold,  and  very  much  like  that  of  the 
government  of  Petersburg,  though  the  latter  seems  to  be 
really  rather  milder  than  that  of  Novogorod,  where  the 
winter,  in  the  northern  circles  at  least,  is  colder,  and  begins  a 
fortnight  sooner  and  lasts  a  fortnight  longer  than  in  the 
southern  circles.  This  low  temperature  has  an  injurioui 
effect  on  the  growth  of  many  vegetables,  and  on  the  do- 
mestic animals,  for  whose  subsistence  it  is  difiicult  to  provide 
during  the  long  winter;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Natural  Productions.— AgTiGuliMre  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  though  the  climate  in  the  northern 
circles  is  unfavourable,  and  the  fi-equent  and  early  night 
frosts  often  destroy  all  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  The  in- 
habitants too  are  rather  slovenly  in  their  operations,  and 
have  no  regular  system  of  cultivation.  They  however  pro- 
duce more  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  some 
buckwheat,  and  great  quantities  of  peas.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  cultivated,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  ex- 
portation. Turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  onions,  radishes, 
and  leeks  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  cucumbers  and  pump- 
kins ;  and  in  the  southern  circles,  apples  and  cherries  are  now 
and  then  grown.  The  country  is  covered  with  thick  forests, 
but  there  are  scarcely  any  oaks ;  the  maple,  the  ash,  and  the 
willow  are  rare;  the  most  common  trees  are  pines,  firs, 
birches,  aldei's,  elms,  and  much  underwood.  Timber  is  a 
great  staple  article  of  the  government,  but  by  no  means  turned 
to  so  good  account  as  it  might  be  ;  and  many  of  the  forests 
are  inaccessible  in  summer  on  account  of  the  swamps.  The 
ci-own  forests  alone  cover  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  suHace. 
All  the  forests  abound  in  berries  of  various  kinds;  they 
likewise  contain  game  and  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  deer, 
elks,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  badgers,  martens,  hares,  and 
squirrels.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  winter,  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  is  limited  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  Tlie  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  are  of  the 
common  Russian  breeds;  few  swine  and  goats  are  kept. 
The  fisheries  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  extremely  produc- 
tive, and  furnish  an  abundant  supply  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  exportation  to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Twer, 
Pskow,  and  Jaroslaw :  several  of  the  small  rivers  produce 
pearls.  The  mineral  ]>roducts  are  iron,  freestone,  coals, 
slate,  salt,  clay,  lime,  and  marl.  The  principal  salt-springs 
are  at  Staraja-Russia,  where  from  one  to  four  millions  of 
pounds  of  salt  are  annually  made,  which  supply  the  pro- 
vinces of  Novogorod  and  Twer. 

Manufactures  and  TVorfe.— There  are  no  manufactories  of 
any  importance.  In  the  towns  there  are  some  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, and  in  the  country  the  people  make  coarse 
linen,  soap,  tallow  candles,  and  great  quantities  of  potash. 
They  have  likewise  small  furnaces  in  which  they  smelt  tht 
bog-iron  found  in  the  government,  and  manufacture  it  inta 
small  articles  of  iron-ware.  There  are  some  trifling  distille- 
ries. The  export  trade  of  the  province  is  confined  to  its 
own  productions,  corn,  hemp,  flax,  salt,  some  iron,  a  great 
quantity  of  timber,  some  furs,  hides,  leather,  and  forage, 
most  of  which  goes  to  Petersburg.  The  principal  place  of 
trade  is  Novogorod,  the  capital,  the  commerce  of  which  how- 
ever is  not  very  great.  Most  of  the  goods  are  exported  by 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  visit  the  commercial  towns 
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and  fairs  to  the  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  m  cararans  of  50 
or  100  carts,  or  in  sledges  drawn  by  one  horse.  Great  num- 
bers of  geese  are  sent  from  this  frovernment  to  Petersburg. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians,  with 
a  few  families  of  Finns,  and  in  the  towns  some  Ger 
mans.  The  predominant  religion  is  the  Greek,  under  the 
archbishop  of  Novogorod,  one  of  the  highest  prelates  in  the 
empire,  whose  diocese  includes  also  the  government  of 
Olonez.  He  generally  resides  in  Petersburg,  where  he  is 
metropolitan.  Among  the  Finns  there  are  many  Luther- 
ans and  some  Lutheran  churches. 

NOVOGOROD  (or  Novgorod,  or  Novgorod  fVeUke,  that 
is,  the  Great  New  City),  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, is  situated  in  68*  32'  N.  lat.  and  in  31°  20'  E.  long., 
120  miles  south-south-east  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  fine 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolchow,  where  it  Hows  out 
of  Lake  Ilmen,  and  on  the  Novogorod  Canal.  The  city 
consists  of  three  parts:  tl^e  fortress,  standing  on  a  steep 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  surrounded  with  thick 
walls  and  towers ;  aud  on  the  south  of  the  river  the  com- 
mercial town  and  the  Sophienstadt  (St.  Sophia's  Town), 
which  are  connected  with  the  fortress  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  antient  in  the  Russian 
empire,  having  been  founded,  according  to  Nestor,  the  his- 
torian, in  the  fifth  century,  about  the  same  time  as  Kiew. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  had  its  own  prince,  and  Ruric  made 
it  the  seat  of  government,  but  the  court  was  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  luew.  Jaroslaw,  his  successor,  gave  the  city 
considerable  immunities  in  1036.  The  governors  however 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  Russian  grand-dukes. 
The  citizens,  having  gradually  acquired  more  extensive  pri- 
vileges, established  a  republic  in  the  twelfth  century,  under 
a  chief  magistrate,  whose  office  was  hereditary,  but  whose 
power  was  limited.  This  new  republic  became  very  flou- 
rishing, and  its  territory  is  said  to  have  extended  to  Livonia 
on  the  west  and  to  Siberia  on  the  east  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Hanseatic  League  established  a  factory  here, 
which  continued  200  years.  Being  most  advantageously 
situated  for  trade,  the  town  became  extremely  flourishing, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  in  the  fifteenth  century  400,000  inha- 
bitants, which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  *  Who  can  resist  God 
and  the  Great  Novogorod  ? '  The  grand-dukes  of  Russia 
becoming  jealous  of  its  prosperity,  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch  I.  com- 
pletely reduced  it  under  his  power  in  1477.  It  was  governed 
with  great  severity,  and  a  conspiracy  against  him  having 
been  formed  in  1570,  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch  II.  went  thither 
in  person,  and  caused  many  of  the  richest  inhabitants  to  be 
executed.  The  government  continued  to  treat  the  city  with 
great  rigour  till  the  final  blow  wasg;iven  to  its  prosperity  by 
the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  diverted  the  com- 
merce of  the  Baltic  into  a  new  channel.  Novogorod  is  now 
educed  to  comparative  insignificance.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  scattered  groups  of  mean  houses,  separated  by  riiins 
or  by  fields  formerly  built  upon,  and  its  population  does  not 
exceed  10,000.  Yet,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  has 
a  very  striking  appearance,  owing  to  its  fine  situation  and 
the  gilded  domes  of  its  sixty-three  churches,  which  remain 
as  monuments  of  its  antient  splendour.  The  principal 
church  is  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia,  which 
stands  in  the  fortress,  and  contains,  among  many  other 
curiosities,  the  coffin  of  St.  Ivan  of  Novogorod,  to  which  nu- 
merous pilgrims  resort,  and  the  celebrated  bronze  doors, 
ll-i  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide,  adorned  with  numerous 
figures  and  inscriptions,  which  are  said  to  have  boen  brought, 
in  988,  by  Wladimir  the  Great  from  Kherson,  but  which 
probably  came  from  Germany,  The  other  buildings  are,  three 
monasteries,  of  which  that  of  St.  Sergius  is  the  principal,  a 
fine  bazaar,  a  new  palace,  a  poor-house,  and  an  orphan- 
school.  There  are  several  elementary  schools  and  a  Bible 
Society,  a  considerable  sail-cloth  manufactory,  tanneries, 
and  soap  and  candle  manufactories. 

Other  towns  in  the  government  of  Novogorod  are— Sta- 
raia-Russa,  on  the  Polista,  with  5600  inhabitants,  and  con- 
siderable salt-works;  Waldai,  on  the  Waldai  lake,  with 
3200  inhabitants;  Tichwin,  on  the  Tichwinke,  with  4100 
inhabitants;  Kirdow,with  2500 inhabitants,  remarkable  for 
the  new  canal  opened  in  1827,  which  joins  the  Scheksna 
with  the  Suchona ;  Belosersk,  on  the  Scheksna ;  Somina, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  5000  inhabitants : 
before  the  end  of  the  fair  at  Nischnei-Novogorod  this  is  a 
place  of  great  animation,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  persons 
being  often  assembled  here ;  and  Ustjushna,  or  Schelesopols- 
kaja,  in  a  country  abounding  in  iron ;  the  inhabitants,  2500 


m  numoer,  have  considerable  trade  in  iron  and  timber.  Ail 
the  above  towns  are  capitals  of  circles  of  the  same  name 

(Schubert;  H asset ;  Cannabich;  Krusenstern.) 

NOWANUGGER.    [Hindustan,  p.  213.] 

NOYON.    [OisE.] 

NUBIA,  a  general  and  rather  vague  denomination  which 
is  often  used  to  designate  avast  extent  of  country  stretching 
along  the  banks  of  tne  Nile  from  the  southern  borders  of 
Egypt  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  and  Sennaar.  The  na- 
tives however  apply  the  name  of  Nouba,  or  Wady  el  Nouba, 
to  a  comparatively  small  tract  lying  between  Derr  and  the 
borders  of  Dongola;  whilst  in  Egypt,  the  natives  of  the 
countries  above  the  cataract  of  Assouan,  as  far  as  Dongola* 
are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Berabera,  and  the  name 
of  Nouba  is  given  to  the  black  slaves  brought  from  Sen- 
naar and  the  countries  south  of  it.  (Burckhardt.)  The 
antient  general  name  for  the  regions  south  of  Egypt  was 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Meroe 
formed  an  important  part,  and  among  the  various  people 
therein  mentioned  by  tlie  antient  geographers  are  the  Nuba), 
or  Nubsei  Ethiopes,  who  are  placed  south  of  the  island  of 
Meroe,  whilst  the  Blemmyes  were  nearer  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Troglodytes  lived  to  the 
eastward,  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  extent  of 
information  possessed  by  the  antients  concerning  those  re- 
gions,  and  especially  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  ia 
stated  under  Ethiopia. 

The  NubsD,  or  Nubata>,  are  mentioned  as  a  nation  border- 
ing on  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  gave  up  to 
them  a  strip  of  land  seven  days*  march  in  length,  above  tho 
first  cataract,  on  condition  of  their  preventing  the  Ethio- 
pians and  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt.  In  subsequent 
centuries  however  a  kingdom  of  the  Noubas  was  formed, 
which  is  menlioned  by  the  Arabian  geographers  as  a  power- 
ful Christian  country  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  the  Moslems.  Dongola  was  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
the  Noubas.  The  country  appears  to  have  continued  to 
profess  Christianity,  and  to  have  retained  its  independence 
till  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  sera.  Makrizi,  an  Arabian 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  aupting  from  his  prede- 
cessor Ibn  Selim  el  Assouany,  who  had  visited  the  country, 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Nubia.  He 
says  that '  the  Noubas  and  the  Mokras  were  two  difl^erent 
races,  speaking  two  different  languages,  and  both  living  on 
the  Nile.  The  Noubas  are  the  Merys,  who  border  on  the 
Moslemin  country,  and  speak  the  Merysy  language ;  that 
the  ancestors  of  both  the  Noubas  and  Mokras  were  natives 
of  Yemen,  and  that  before  the  Christian  creed,  the  two  na- 
tions were  Sabseans,  adoring  the  stars,  to  which  they  had 
erected  idols,  and  that  they  were  often  at  war  with  each 
other,  but  afterwards  they  all  became  Christians,  and  the 
city  of  Dongola  was  the  seat  of  their  government.'  (Ex- 
tracts from  Makrizi,  in  Appendix  to  Burckhardt's  Nubia.) 
It  is  remarked  by  Burckhardt,  that  even  now  two  different 
languages,  both  distinct  from  the  Arabic,  are  spoken  in 
Lower  Nubia,  namely,  the  Nouba  and  the  Kenous,  and  that 
the  name  of  Mokra  still  remains  in  the  appellation  of 
Wady  Mokrat,  which  is  three  days*  journey  below  Berber. 

Soon  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  generals  of 
the  caliph  Omar,  a  Saracen  army  advanced  to  Dongola, 
and  obliged  Koleydozo,  the  king  of  the  Noubas,  to  agree 
to  pay  an  annual  bakt,  or  tribute,  of  360  head  of  slaves. 
This  aereement  was  maintained  with  little  interruption  for 
more  than  five  centuries,  when,  the  Noubas  having  attacked 
and  destroyed  Assouan,  Salah-ed-deen.  the  famous  sultan  of 
Egypt,  sent  an  army  against  them  and  defeated  them.  In 
the  following  century  Dhaher  Bavbar,  theMamuh  ke  sultan 
of  Egypt,  sent  an  army  into  the  Kouba  countr),  which  took 
Dongola,  ruined  most  of  the  churches,  taking  away  the 
golden  crosses  and  silver  vessels,  and  carried  away  a  vast 
number  of  captives.  Daoud,  or  David,  the  king  of  the 
Noubas,  who  had  provoked  the  war,  fled,  and  his  nephew 
Shekendy  was  made  king  in  his  stead  by  the  Egyptian 
force.  Shekendy  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
elephants,  three  giraffes,  one  hundred  camels,  four  hundred 
choice  cows,  and  four  hundred  slaves.  Besides  this,  the 
territory  of  the  cataracts  (probably  that  between  the  first 
and  second  cataracts),  about  one-fourth  part  of  Nouba,  wa» 
to  belong  to  the  sultan,  and  the  people  were  to  pay  a 
capitation  tax  as  long  as  they  remained  Christians.  Thii 
convention  however  was  not  long  respected,  for  Shekendy 
being  driven  away  from  the  throne  by  a  usurper  namec! 
Samamoun,  Sidtan  Seyfeddyn,  Baybar's  succussiiU^t^ 
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large  force  into  the  Nouba  country,  which  defeated  Sama- 
moun  near  Dongola,  and  overran  the  country  beyond  that 
town  for  fifteen  days'  journey.  The  kingdom  of  Nouba 
was  then  given  to  a  cousin  of  Samamoun,  and  the  army 
returned  to  Egypt,  carrying  with  them  great  numbers  of 
Nouba  captives,  men  ana  women,  whom  they  sold  at  Cairo. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  army,  Samamoun  recovered 
his  kingdom,  and  the  rival  king  took  refuge  in  Egypt.  The 
sultan  of  Egypt  then  sent  an  army  of  40,000  men  to  recover 
the  Nouba  country,  accompanied  by  500  vessels  of  all  sorts 
to  ascend  the  Nile.  The  soldiers  plundered  and  destroyed 
everything  on  their  way  until  they  reached  Dongola,  which 
they  found  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  Samamoun 
escaped  up  the  river,  and  being  pursued  by  the  Egyptians 
fifteen  days'  journey  above  Dongola,  he  lied  to  Aboab,  in 
the  territory  of  the  king  of  Aloa,  another  Christian  slate, 
said  to  be  more  powerful  than  that  of  Nouba.  His  officers, 
bishops,  and  priests  abandoned  him,  and  obtained  a  safe  con- 
duct from  the  commander  of  the  Moslems.  The  army  then 
returned  to  Dongola,  where  a  great  feast  was  made  and  a 
banquet  spread  in  the  church  of  Ysous  (Jesus),  the  principal 
church  in  Dongola.  A  nephew  of  old  King  Daoud  was  then 
crowned,  and  a  body  of  troops  left  for  his  defence.  The 
payment  of  the  bakt,.or  tribute,  was  resumed,  and  after  an 
absence  of  six  months  the  army  returned  to  Assouan, 
with  great  booty.  No  sooner  had  they  left  Nouba,  than 
Samamoun  returned  in  disguise  to  Dongola,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  all  his  officers,  who,  when  they  came  out 
and  saw  him,  kissed  the  ground  in  sign  of  allegiance. 
On  the  next  morning  he  assembled  the  army  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mansion  of  the  new  king,  sent  the  Moslem 
^uard  back  to  Egypt,  and  seizing  his  rival,  dressed  him 
in  an  ox-skin  and  tied  him  to  a  post,  where  he  was  left 
till  he  died.  Samamoun  then  wrote  to  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  asking  his  pardon,  and  promising  to  forward  the 
bakt  regularly,  ana  in  the  meantime  sent  slaves  and 
other  presents,  which  were  accepted.  (Extract  from  Mak- 
rizi's  'History  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,*  in  the  Appendix  of 
Burkhardt*s  Nubia,) 

These  events  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  After  that  time  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Nubia,  but  it  seems  that  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Dongola 
being  broken,  the  country  became  divided  into  various  petty 
states,  while  Aresh  immigrations  of  Bedouin  Arabs  took  mace, 
and  Christianity  became  gradually  extinct  in  all  the 
countries  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  The  remains  of 
numerous  Christian  chapels  are  still  seen  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  The  Mamelukes,  and  after  them  the  Ottomans, 
retained  possession  of  Lower  Nubia  as  for  as  the  second  cata- 
ract, keeping  garrisons  at  Ibrim,  the  island  of  Say,  and  Sua- 
kim.  The  old  kingdom  of  Nubia  ceased  to  exist,  and  instead 
of  it  rose  various  petty  Mohammedan  states,  such  as  Sukkot, 
Mahass,  Dongola,  Berber,  and  others,  each  governed  by  a 
Melek,  or  chief.  The  name  of  Nouba  however  has  remained 
to  the  tract  of  country  north  of  Dongola  as  far  as  Seboua, 
from  which  place  the  remaining  tract  down  to  Assouan  is 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Kenous.  Both  the  Noubas  and 
Kenous  derive  their  origin  from  Arabian  Bedouins,  who 
immigrated  at  various  times  and  mixed  with  the  aboriginal 
Christian  inhabitants,  who  embraced  their  faith,  while  the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  this 
day  the  Kenous  and  Nubian  languages  are  spoken  in  all 
Lower  Nubia,  to  the  exclusion  of  Arabic,  which  appears 
again  as  the  oral  language  in  Dongola,  firom  whence 
it  continues  all  the  way  up  to  Sennaar.  Burckhardt  gives 
short  vocabularies  of  the  Nouba  and  Kensi  or  Kenous  lan- 
guages, between  which  there  appears  to  be  some  etymolo- 
gical affinity. 

The  Noubas  and  Kenous  are  black  or  nearly  so,  but  have 
not  the  negro  features  nor  woolly  hair.  Many  of  them  have 
the  peculiar  style  of  countenance  which  is  oAen  seen  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

The  appearance  of  part  of  the  country  of  Lower  Nubia 
is  described  under  Batn  bl  Hajar.  The  districts  of  Suk- 
kot and  Dar  el  Mahass,  which  lie  farther  south,  are  more 
favoured  by  nature.  The  inhabitants  of  Mahass  speak  the 
Nouba  language,  but  appear  to  be  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Noubas;  their  countenances  are  much  less  expressive  of 
good  nature ;  in  colour  they  are  quite  black ;  their  lips  are 
like  those  of  the  negro,  but  not  the  nose  or  cheek  bones ; 
they  pretend  to  be  descendants  of  the  Koreysh  Arabs. 

The  conquests  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  have  of 
late  years  opened  to  the  researches  of  travellers  the  coun- 


tnes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  which  had  for  ages  been  inaccessible 
to  Europeans.  In  October,  1820,  a  force  of  about  4000 
men,  with  ten  field-pieces,  assembled  at  Wady  Haifa  on 
the  second  cataract,  under  the  command  of  Ismael  Pasha, 
son  of  Mehemet  Ali.  They  were  accompanied  by  boats  of 
various  sizes  fbr  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  river.  They 
proceeded  to  Dongola  without  opposition.  [Dongola.]  The 
remnants  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  retired  there  some 
years  before,  fled  to  Shendy.  But  the  country  lying  next 
above  Dongola,  along  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Sheygeia,  a  daring  independent  tribe  of  Arabs, 
possessed  of  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  and  who  lived  a 
predatory  life,  and  had  become  the  terror  of  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  second  cataract  and  Sennaar.  They 
always  fought  on  horseback,  with  lance,  broad-sword,  and 
shield.  They  had  built  strong  castles  on  the  hills,  where 
they  secured  themselves  and  their  booty,  and  obliged  the 
native  peasantry  to  work  the  fields  for  them,  to  raise  food 
and  forage  to  fill  their  stores.  In  short  the  Sheygeia  exer- 
cised in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  the  same  power  as 
the  Mamelukes  formerly  did  in  Egypt.  The  coantry  of  the 
Sheygeia  is  populous  and  one  of  the  best  cultivated  in  Upper 
Nubia,  being  irrigated  by  means  of  numerous  water- wheels. 
The  Sheygeia  speak  Arabic  exclusively,  and  many  of  them 
read  and  write  it.  They  have  schools,  and  their  learned  men 
enjoy  great  consideration.  Like  other  genuine  Arab  tribes, 
they  strictly  respect  the  duties  of  hospitality.  These  were 
the  first  enemies  whom  Ismael  Pasha  was  to  encounter  on 
his  march.  They  had  already  fought  against  the  Mame- 
lukes of  Dongola  with  success.  Hearing  of  Ismaers  advance, 
they  sent  messengers  to  ask  '  why  he  menaced  them  with 
war.'  The  pasha  replied :  '  Because  you  are  robbers  who 
live  by  disturbing  and  pillaging  all  the  countries  around 
your  own ;'  to  which  they  retorted, '  that  they  had  no  other 
means  of  living.'  '  Why  don*t  you  cultivate  your  land,'  said 
then  Ismael,  'and  live  honestly?*  They  answered,  with 
great  fhinkness :  'We  have  been  bred  up  to  live  and  prosper 
by  what  you  call  robbery ;  we  will  not  work,  nor  change  our 
manner  of  living.*  *I  will  make  you  change  it,'  said  the 
pasha.  {Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sen- 
naar, by  an  American.) 

In  the  first  encounter  the  Sheygeia  charged  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  pasha  with  great  courage,  but  they  could  not 
withstand  the  regular  fire  of  the  carabines  of  the  Osmanlees, 
and  they  dispersed  themselves.  They  soon  however  made 
another  stand  in  greater  numbers^  but  the  pasha  having 
ordered  up  his  guns,  they  were  again  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  most  of  them  fled  across  the  desert  to 
Shendy,  leaving  the  country  formerly  subject  to  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Contrary  to  former  Turkish 
practice,  Ismael  protected  their  women  and  children  from 
ill  usage.  Their  chiefs  afterwards  demanded  and  obtained 
pardon,  and  some  of  them  followed  the  pasha  to  Sennaar, 
and  proved  most  useful  auxiliaries.  The  conquests  of  the 
Sheygeia  country  disclosed  for  the  first  time  to  the  eyes  of 
strangers  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Mount  Barkal  and 
Napata,  the  finest  monuments  of  Upper  Nubia.  [Barkal.] 
From  thence  Ismael  proceeded  to  Berber,  which  country 
made  its  submission,  and  there  the  anny  rested  for  two 
months.  A  description  of  the  country  of  Berber,  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  Upper  Nile,  is  given  under  Barabra.  At 
Berber  the  pasha  received  the  submission  of  some  of  tbd 
Mameluke  beys,  who  had  fled  to  Shendy,  and  he  gave  them 
assurance  of  Living  in  peace  in  Egypt  tor  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  He  also  received  the  forcea  submission  of  Nimir, 
malek  of  Shendy,  who  came  in  person  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  conqueror.  The  army  continued  its  march  southwards, 
and  after  eight  days'  march  firom  Berber,  following  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile,  arrived  at  Shendy  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1821. 

Shendy  is  the  nnncipal  place  m  the  country  of  Atbara, 
the  antient  islana  of  Meroe,  so  called  because  it  is  in  a 
manner  enclosed  between  the  Nile  on  the  west,  the  Atbaia 
or  Tacazze  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Dandar,  Rahat,  and 
other  streams  coming  fh)m  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  on 
the  south.  The  interior  of  this  vast  country  is  little  known; 
it  is  nominally  divided  between  the  states  of  Shendy  and 
Halfay,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  former,  the  two  maleki 
or  chiefs  of  which  are  said  to  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
thirty  thousand  well  mounted  horsemen.  '  Our  route  fh>m 
Berber,'  says  the  American  writer  already  quoted,  who  ac- 
companied Ismael, '  led  through  a  country  consisting  of  im* 
mense  plains  of  fertile  soil,  extendhig  many  miles  from  the 
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tirer,  and  mostly  covered  with  herbage ;  few  mountains  or 
hills  were  visible.  We  passed  many  large  villages  built  at 
a  distance  from  the  river  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inun- 
dation. The  houses  were  generally  built  with  sloping  roo& 
of  thatched  straw,  as  the  country  is  here  subject  to  periodi- 
cal rains.*  Cailliaud,  who  accompanied  the  same  expedition, 
observes  that  the  periodical  rains  extend  to  the  northward 
to  between  1 7°  and  1 7°  30'  N.  lat. ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Strabo  says  that  Meroe,  the  present  Shendy,  which  is  about 
1 7°  N.  lat.,  was  the  limits  of  the  rains.  The  rains  extend  to 
Berber,  where  they  last  three  months,  beginning  about  March. 
North  of  that,  between  Berber  and  Assouan,  there  is  no 
fixed  rainy  season,  but  heavy  showers  fall  now  and  then  in 
all  seasons.  The  bed  of  the  Nile  in  Shendy  is  frequently 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  though  the  actual  stream  is 
much  narrower  and  shallow  in  the  dry  season.  The  country 
produces  dourra,  some  wheat,  vegetables,  chick  peas,  and 
other  pulse.  The  cattle  are  remarkably  fine.  The  strip  of 
cultivable  soil  near  Shendy  is  very  narrow,  but  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  town  there  are  some  fine  arable  plains. 
Water-wheels  are  common  on  those  high  banks  which  the 
inundations  do  not  attain,  but  the  Arab  peasantry  are  too 
lazy  to  bestow  the  labour  necessary  to  water  the  soil  a  second 
and  third  time,  as  is  done  in  the  elevated  parts  of  Upper 
E^ypt.  Elephants  are  first  seen  at  Abou  Heraze,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Meroe,  on  the  borders  of  Sennaar,  and 
they  have  never  been  known  to  pass  to  the  north  of  that 
district,  which  is  bounded  by  a  mountain-range  six  or  eight 
hours  in  breadth,  reaching  close  to  the  Nile.  Burckhardt 
wa3  told  that  tigers  were  frequently  seen  in  the  wadys  east 
of  Shendy,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Atbara,  or  Tacazze. 
In  the  mountains  of  Dender,  a  district  towards  the  Atbara, 
six  or  eight  days'  journey  south-east  of  the  Shendy,  the 
giraffe  (zerafa,  i,e,  *  the  elegant,'  in  Arabic)  is  found.  Cro- 
codiles are  very  numerous  in  the  Nile  about  Shendy,  and 
much  dreaded;  but  the  hippopotamus  is  rarely  seen. 
(Burckhardt.) 

The  town  of  Shendy,  the  capital  of  the  country,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  large,  and  per- 
haps contains  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants;  the  streets 
are  wide  and  airy ;  the  houses  are  low,  but  well  built  of 
clay ;  there  are  regular  market-places,  where,  besides  meat, 
fowls,  liquid  butter,  grain,  and  vegetables,  spices  from 
Jidda,  gum  Arabic,  beads  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
women  are  sold.  Great  numbers  of  slaves  firom  Abyssinia, 
Sennaar,  and  Darfur  are  purchased  at  a  moderate  price ;  a 
handsome  Abyssinian  girl  sells  for  40  or  50  dollars. 

There  is  another  town  on  the  opposite  or  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  called  Shendy  el  Gharb  (Shendy  on  the  west), 
which  is  also  large  and  well  built,  and  cont^ns  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  three  market-places,  where 
the  people  of  the  country  exchange  dourra  and  dollars  for 
other  provisions  and  goods.  The  people  of  Shendy  have  a 
bad  character ;  they  are  said  to  be  fraudulent,  debauched, 
and  treacherous. 

Many  Arab  tribes  inhabit  the  territory  of  Shendy,  the 
great  part  of  whom  still  lead  the  Bedouin  life.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  town,  and  especially  the  brokers,  are  mostly 
foreign  settlers  fix>m  Dongola,  Sennaar,  Darfur,  and  Kor- 
doian.  A  succession  of  Arab  meleks,  or  kings,  of  whom 
Gailliaud  gives  the  series,  had  ruled  Shendy  for  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  nearly 
the  same  as  at  Berber,  but  there  is  more  wealth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  trade,  and  more  well-dressed  persons 
are  seen  than  in  the  latter  country. 

Not  far  from  eastern  Shendy,  to  the  northwards  near  a 
village  called  Assour,  or  Hatchour,  are  a  number  of  tara- 
byls,  or  pyramids,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  sixty  feet 
high.  Small  sanctuaries  with  sculptures  are  attached  to 
them,  as  to  those  near  Mount  Barkal.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive fragments  of  walls,  columns,  square  pillars,  and  the 
remains  of  a  small  temple  sixty  feet  in  length,  near  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  those  of  a  larger  one,  with  its 
propyl sDum.  At  another  place  called  Naga,  a  little  above 
Shendv,  on  the  river  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  Typhonium 
and  other  ruins ;  and  farther  south,  at  some  distance  from 
the  Nile,  are  the  remains  of  other  temples,  and  of  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  and  several  sculptiures  executed  in  a  rude  and 
heavy  style. 

About  twelve  miles  nearly  due  north  of  Naga,  in  avallev 
bordering  on  the  desert,  are  tne  ruins  of  El  Me^aourat,  which 
consist  of  several  temples  of  small  dimensions,  connected  by 
galleries  and  terraces,  with  a  number  of  raoiaU  chambQrs, 


the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  enclosure.  It  has  beep 
supposed  that  this  retired  spot  may  have  been  the  Hiero 
polis,  or  sacred  college,  of  the  priests  of  Meroe,  ana 
that  the  city  itself  was  near  Assour.  (Cailliaud,  Voyage  a 
Meroe.) 

Hal^y,  which  lies  south  of  Shendy,  and  between  it  and 
Sennaar,  is  a  less  important  state.  Its  melek  submitted  to 
Ismael  Pasha  like  the  others.  The  head  town,  of  the  same 
name,  lies  above  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  rivers, 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  latter,  in  about  15^  40'  N.  lat. 
Halfay  was  formerly  subject  to  the  king  of  Sennaar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Blue  River,  which  is  the  utmost 
limits  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  geographical  denomina- 
tion of*  Nubia.'  The  country  beyond  it  is  described  under 
Sennaab. 

The  monuments  of  Lower  Nubia  have  been  described  by 
Gau,  Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  and  others.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  temples  of  Abousambul  [Abousambul],  Dan- 
dour,  and  Soleb ;  though  the  last,  lying  above  the  second 
cataract,  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  in  Upper  Nubia. 
A  short  account  of  these  temples  is  given  in  the  British 
Museum^  *  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  L,  chaps.  7  and 
8.  The  monuments  of  Upper  Nubia  and  of  Meroe  have  been 
described  by  Waddington,  Cailliaud,  and  Riippel. 

The  whole  country,  up  to  Sennaar  and  Kordofan,  is  now 
open  to  the  investigation  of  European  travellers,  being 
under  obedience  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  It  may  be  not 
amiss  to  state  that  the  young  and  enterprising  Ismael,  who 
achieved  the  subjugation  of  these  vast  and  almost  unknown 
regions,  and  who  carried  his  arms  beyond  Sennaar  as  far  as 
10°  N.  lat,  met  with  a  tragical  death  from  treachery  on 
his  return  towards  Egypt  in  the  summer  of  1823.  Passing 
through  Shendy,  he  had  the  imprudence  to  retire  with  a 
few  attendants  to  some  distance  from  his  camp,  to  enjoy,  it 
is  said,  a  nocturnal  banquet  Malek  Nimir,  who  was 
watching  for  ^  opportunity  of  revenge,  set  fire  to  the  hut 
where  the  pasha  feasted  or  reposed,  and  to  the  shrubs  and 
dourra  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  young  conqueror  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  His  mutilated  remains  were  found 
by  the  soldiers,  and  brought  back  to  (Ilairo.  His  attendants 
were  massacred  by  the  natives,  and  the  Greek  physician  to 
the  army  was  first  tortured  by  having  all  his  teeth  ex- 
tracted. This  man  had  rendered  himself  odious  by  several 
acts  of  crueltv,  which  Cailliaud  mentions.  Ismael  was 
hardly  four-and-twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Melek  Nimir,  with  his  accomplices,  fled  into  Darfur. 

NUCI'FRAGA.    [Nutcracker.] 

NUCLEOBRANCHIA  TA,  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for 
his  fiflh  order  of  his  second  section  of  his  second  subclass 
(Paracephalophora  Monoica). 

M.  Rang,  who  has  illustrated  the  anatomy  of  some  of  the 
families,  makes  the  Nucleobranchiatat  in  his  arrangement, 
the  first  order  of  Cuvier's  class  Gasteropoda^  and  comprises 
under  it  some  of  the  Heteropoda  of  Lamarck  and  the  family 
Pterotrachdes  of  De  F^russac. 

The  following  character  of  the  order  is  given  by  M. 
Rang:— 

Animal  furnished  with  a  foot  compressed  into  the  form 
of  a  fin,  with  an  acetabulum  or  sucker  (ventouse)  on  its  su- 
perior border.  Branchise  pectinated.  Both  sexes  comprised 
in  the  same  individual.* 

Often  a  shell,  which  is  spiral,  has  a  very  large  aperture, 
and  is  vitreous  and  very  fragile. 

An  operculum  sometimes. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  the  Mollusks  which  he  had  a. 
ready,  in  an  anatomical  memoir  on  the  genus  Atlanta, 
proposed  to  assemble  under  the  name  of  Nucleobranchiata, 
borrowed  from  M.  de  Blainville,  are  all  pelagic  animals 
which  are  often  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  calm 
weather,  swimming  in  an  inverted  position  by  the  aid  of 
their  ftwt  which  is  compressed  into  a  fin.  They  never 
creep,  but  they  have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  (to 
floating  bodies  only)  by  spreading  upon  them  the  sucker  of 
their  ventral  fin,  and  at  the  same  moment  making  a  vacuum. 
The  shells  are  very  much  sought  after  in  collections  on 
account  of  their  extreme  rarity. 

Two  families,  according  to  M.  Rang's  arrangement,  con- 
stitute the  order  Nucleobranchiaia. 

'•N.B.  M.  Verany,  in  hi»  description  of  Carinaria,  sayt,  '  Simes  sepnria 
comme  dans  les  Pirolcs ;  let  males  out  Ipur  organe  s«>  el  place  antericuiv- 
ment  dftD«  le  c6te  gmucho  sow  U  nageolre  4^f^^  jjft  l^m^l^l^t  pf^  M 
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FirolidsB  {Pierotracheet,  F^r. ;  Nectopoda,  Blainv. ;  Uro- 
f-  xancMUt  Latr.). 

Animal  elongated,  straight,  and  horizontal ;  one  or  more 
fins;  hranchiee  forming,  with  the  other  viscera,  a  nucleus 
on  the  dorsal  part 

Shell  sometimes  present,  and,  when  it  is,  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  a  ver}'  small  part  of  the  animal. 

Genera.     Firola  (Pteroirachea,  Forsk. ;  Firoloide*  and  So- 
gitella,  Les.). 

Generic  Character, — Animal  very  much  elongated,  gela- 
tinous and  transparent,  terminated  behind  by  a  tail  more  or 
less  long  and  pointed;  mouth  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  proboscis,  and  including  an  apparatus  proper  for  mastica- 
tion.? No  tentacles,  or  only  two  tentacular  rudiments 
carrying  the  eyes  at  their  external  base ;  one  or  more  fins ; 
nucleus  exposed,  protected  only  by  a  membrane,  and  always 
situated  below  and  behind  the  ventral  fin ;  termination  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  a 
tubercle  on  the  right  side. 

No  shell.     (Rang.) 

The  author  whose  characters  we  have  above  given  remarks 
that  the  Firolce  are  very  common  animals  in  the  seas  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  zones,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
extreme  transparency,  which  is  ofien  interrupted  by  golden 
spots.  Lcsueur,  to  whom  we  owe  information  regarding 
their  anatomy,  mentions  several  species,  perhaps  too  indis- 
tinctly defined.  He  also  divided  the  Firolie  into  three 
genera,  viz.  the  true  Firolce^  the  FiroloideSt  and  the  Sagi- 
iellce ;  but  the  generic  distinctions  upon  which  they  rest 
appearing  to  M.  Rang  to  be  insufficient  even  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  subgenera,  the  last-named  zoologist  does  not 
adopt  them,  and  he  thinks  that  perhaps  the  genus  Hyptera 
of  M.  Rafinesque  ought  to  be  included  in  the  genus  com- 
prehending the  Firola,  observing  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  details  on  this  subject  are  wantins.  The  species 
indeed,  he  adds,  are  sometimes  very  dilficult  to  be  deter- 
nined,  in  consec^uence  of  the  mutilations  to  which  they  are 
subject ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  great  circumspection 
should  be  employed  in  establishing  new  species. 


PIrola  Freaerici. 

Carinaria.     (See  the  article.) 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  the  mollusks  which  form  this 
genus  are  beautiful  animals,  transparent  as  crystal,  and 
adorned  with  vivid  colours.  They  are  only  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  in  calm  weather,  and  are  most  frequently 
mutilated  in  some  part  or  othet,  especially  in  the  nucleus, 
which  makes  their  shells  comparatively  rare  in  collections. 
M.  Rang  states  that  there  are  four  well  characterised 
species,  Carinaria  vitrea  (the  most  rare,  and  the  animal 
belonging  to  which  has  not  yet  been  made  known),  Cfror 
giliSf  C.  Mediterranean  and  C.  depressa ;  this  last,  which 
is  comparatively  new,  was  discovered  by  M.  Rang  in  the 
seas  of  Madagascar. 

M.  Rang's  experience  is,  that  he  can  offer  as  a  constant 
character  the  presence  of  asperities  on  the  mantle  of  these 
mollusks,  because  he  has  observed  them  upon  four  very 
distinct  species  {Carinarice  Mediterranea  and  depressa, 
and  two  other  species  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  make 
known  on  account  of  their  mutilation),  whilst  he  never  met 
with  such  asperities  in  the  Pirolce,  in  which,  instead  of  as- 
perities, there  are  numerous  spots.  The  difficulty,  he 
remarks,  of  distinguishing  mutilated  Ftro/e?  and  Carinariee 
at  sea,  obliges  the  observer  to  neglect  no  character  which 
may  lead  to  a  more  easy  determination,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  he  calls  attention  to  the  position  of  the  branchial 
comb  as  a  probable  character,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  him  to  hG  placed  before  the  nucleus  in  the  Carinarice, 
and  behind  it  in  the  Firolee.  The  position  of  the  nucleus 
with  reference  to  the  ventral  fin  may  also,  in  his  opinion, 
afford  a  good  generic  character. 

*^*  In  the  cut  taken  from  M.  Verany's  figure  of  Cari- 
nana,  vol.  vi.,  p.  294,  the  letter  e,  indicating  the  line  which 
points  out  the  tentaculum,  has  dropped  out 


Atlanta.    (Lesueur.) 

'  The  reader  will  find  a  short  account  of  this  form  under 

the  article  headed  by  its  name ;   but  the  description  of  M. 

Rang,  who  has  published  an  anatomical  memoir  on  this 

curious  genus,  will  be  a  valuable  addition. 

Anifnal. — Body  compressed  laterally,  spiral,  with  a  large 
foliaceous  fin,  furnishea  with  a  sucker  at  its  posterior  border ; 
head  in  the  form  of  a  long  proboscis ;  two  cylindrical  ten- 
tacles in  front  of  two  large  eyes,  which  are  pediculated,  as 
it  were,  at  their  base ;  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the  pro- 
boscis ;  male  organs  of  generation  at  the  right  side,  im- 
planted at  the  base  of  a  very  large  tube,  which  terminates 
forward  by  the  orifice  of  the  anus ;  branchiee  in  form  of  a 
comb,  on  the  plafond  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

Shell  rolled  up  longitudinally,  very  delicate,  diaphanous, 
strongly  carinated,  with  the  aperture  notched  or  slit  ante- 
riorly, and  with  a  sharp  edge ;  spire  terminated  by  a  botUon, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  umbilicus,  on  the  right  side. 

Operculum  vitreous,  delicate,  fragile,  bearing  the  mus- 
cular impression  in  its  centre. 

Two  species  only  are  known,  natives  of  all  warm  seas. 

NU'CLEUS  is  a  botanical  term  strictly  signifying  the 
central  succulent  part  of  an  ovule,  in  which  the  embryo 
plant  is  generated.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  point,  or 
circle,  visible  on  the  side  of  a  cell  of  cellular  tissue,  from 
which  the  cell  itself  is  supposed  to  have  developed,  and 
which  has  recently  been  named  cytoblast. 

NU'CLEUS  (a  small  nut),  a  term  first  given  to  the 
central  and  condensed  portion  of  a  comet,  and  thence  to  the 
central  part  of  any  appearance  which  is  transparent  towards 
the  extremities  and  opaque  towards  the  centre. 

NU'CULA.      [POLYODONTA.] 

NUDIBRANCHIA'TA,  Cuvier's  name  for  bis  second 
order  of  Gasteropoda,  which  he  characterises  as  having  no 
shell  nor  any  pulmonary  cavity,  but  naked  brancluie  on 
some  part  of  the  back.  They  are  all  hermaphrodite  and 
marine ;  often  swim  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the  foot 
at  the  surface  concave,  like  a  boat,  aiding  themselves  with 
their  mantle  and  tentacula  as  oars.  M.  Rang  gives  the 
following  definition  of  the  order,  which  he  makes  to  con- 
sist 'of  the  following  groups — Tritonians  of  Lamarck,  /yjf- 
branchiata  and  Cyclobranchiata  of  De  Blainville. 

Animal  furnished  with  a  foot  for  creeping,  and  naked 
branchisB  on  some  part  of  the  back,  which  are  always  sym- 
metrical, whether  they  are  found  on  the  median  line  or 
occupy  the  sides  of  it ;  one  or  more  pair  of  tentacles ;  both 
sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

Shell  null. 

The  last-named  author  also  describes  the  order  as  con- 
sisting entirely  of  marine  and  hermaphroditic  animals,  some 
of  them  inhabiting  the  banks  and  creepini^  by  means  of 
their  considerably  sized  foot,  and  others  the  deep  sea,  where 
they  attach  themselves  to  fuci  by  a  narrow  and  elongated 
foot,  or  swim  in  the  manner  described  by  Cuvier. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  families  aj-ranged 
under  this  order  by  M.  Rang. 

PterosomatidsD. 

M.  Rang  thus  characterises  his  Pterosomes  :^hxi\xa9\ 
very  much  flattened,  furnished  with  a  horizontal  natatory 
membrane  all  round  the  body ;  no  tentacles ;  branch isa  ? 

This  family  is  established  provisionally  on  a  mollusk  very 
incompletely  known,  on  which  M.  Lesson  founded  his  genus 
Pterosoma.  M.  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  it  seems  interme- 
diate between  the  Nucleobranchiata  and  the  Nudibran- 
ckiata,  and  that  it  can  hardly  be  referred  to  either  of  these 
orders. 

Generic  Character.— AnimBi  pelagic,  gelatinous,  trans- 
parent, elongated,  cylindrical,  convex  in  the  middle,  sur- 
rounded by  two  natatory  membranes,  which  are  delicate, 
horizontal,  originating  at  the  tail,  and  continuing,  in  an 
oval  form,  beyond  the  head,  where  they  unite  in  front  of 
the  mouth ;  anterior  border  thicker,  and,  as  it  were,  trun- 
cated ;  posterior  border  narrowed  and  more  delicate ;  mouth 
terminal,  without  a  proboscis ;  eyes  sessile,  oblong,  approxi- 
mated ;  tail  cylindrical  and  pointed ;  digestive  organs  ap- 
pearing through  the  substance  of  the  animal ;  branchiffi, 
anus,  and  organs  of  generation  unknown. 

This  mollusk  was  discovered  by  M.  Lesson  in  the  equa- 
torial seas,  between  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  where 
it  appeared  abundant  It  uses  the  membrane  with  which 
it  is  surrounded  as  a  locomotive  organ,  an^s^uas  with  great 
vivacity  horizontally.     Digitizedlf  VJUUgT^ 
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Ptcroaom<i. 


Glauoida).    (jTrt/oMien^,  Lam. ;  Tctraceres,  Blainv. 
lobranches,  Latr.) 


Pbyl- 


Aniinal  furnished  with  two  pair  of  tentacula,  and  some- 
times three ;  branchira  in  form  of  strip*}  or  cirrhi. 
Genera.     Glaucus.     (See  the  article.) 
Laniogerus.    (Blamv.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  with  the  body  of  nearly  the 
same  form  as  that  of  the  Glattci,  thick,  and  lai^er  anteriorly, 
narrow  and  more  delicate  posteriorly,  a  gastropod,  provided 
on  each  side  with  a  series  of  soft  laminsB  finely  pectinated, 
divided  into  two  parts ;  mouth  and  tentacles  as  in  Gkuicus, 
as  well  as  the  termination  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and 
that  of  generation. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  M.  de  Blainville  established  this 
genus  on  an  individual  in  the  British  Museum,  Laniogerus^ 
Efforiii ;  and  the  former  remarks  that  the  figure  given  by^" 
M.  de  Blainville  recalls  the  appearance  of  those  Glauci 
which  M.  Rang  had  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  which, 
having  become  more  swollen,  as  always  happens  to  them 
after  death,  have  at  the  same  time  lost  some  of  their 
i^ranchial  cirrhi. 


Lnmogeras  ElfortiL    (De  BlainT.) 
a,  the  raoutli ;  h,  the  branchial  cirrhi. 

Briarsda.    (Quoy  and  Gaim.) 

Generic  Character. — ^Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  trans- 
parent, scolopendriform,  flattened,  with  two  eyes?  which 
are  sessile,  and  four  short  tentacula,  which  are  large  and 
triangular,  the  posterior  carrying  at  their  extremity  two 
sorts  uf  very  long  filiform,  elastic,  and  resisting  antennsD ; 
terminated  behind  by  a  tail ;  branchiee  disposed  on  each 
side  and  represented  by  flattened  lamince,  bifurcated  at 
their  extremity,  and  decreasing  in  their  length  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  where  they  insensibly  disappear;  termina- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  organs  of  generation 
unknown. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  the  discovery  of  the  genus  Bnarrca 
18  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  of  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Though  completely  unknown,  there 
is,  he  remarks,  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  which  this  moUusk 
should  occupy ;  for  if  its  characters  were  insufficient  for 
that  conclusion,  we  should  be  led  thereto  by  the  circular 
form  which  it  takes  in  its  state  of  suffering,  and  which 
recals  so  well  the  genus  Glaucus  to  those  who  have  observed 
it  alive.  The  only  species  known  i?  Briareea  Scolopendra, 
found  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
P.  C  No.  1022. 


EoHdJii-'  (Cuv,)     (See  the  Eirllde.)  ' 

Tei';iiic.^.  lUuv.,  Bbuiv.  ^iiolh.  Ok.) 
G finer ic  Ch araf*tei\ — A n  i m al  lira <i€ i  Fo r m ,  grl a t  i  n ous ; 
liesid  tolerably  distiiiul  ami  furnished  with  two  ]m[t  vt  ten- 
iiwnU  ;  ftMit  entire, and  oi^cupying  nearly  its  whole  length; 
bronrhiiE?  in  luni*  of  small  clubs  (massues),  not  numerous, 
di^(M>st^(l  in  two  Tttws,  utie  on  eni'h  iiidu  of  Ibe  back ;  tcrmi- 
natiiui  of  Iho  inlcstiaol  canal  and  of  the  organs  <^f^i)Utinit ion 
as  in  iho  Eolidia  f 


M.  RanfT  js  of  opinion  that  this  genus  is  closely  approxi- 
raaleil  to  the  Eolkiice,  with  wbieh,  ptsrUaps,  it  would  bo 
muled  if  it  was  belief  known.  Cuvior,  indeed,  observes 
M.  Rang,  slates  Ibai  each  branohiivl  organ  of  Tergr'pes  is 
terminaied  by  a  small  aucker,  so  as  to  serve  them  for  a  foot 
to  ciet^p  on  the  back ;  but  M.  Rang  thinks  that  thiu  aingu* 
lar  organi^ftlion  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  observaliou  on 
I  he  living  animal 

Triton] dm.     {Triiontens^   Jjiva.;    Dicerej^   Blainv,;    Scri" 
branches,  Lat.) 

Animal  with  two  superior  tcnlaclcs,  which  are  eapable  of 
being  retracted  into  a  kind  of  isheath  nt  their  base;  y.  mcm- 
branouB  veil  more  or  less  extended  above  the  month  ;  organs 
of  genernlion  and  anus  distant,  on  die  right  side ;  organs 
of  respiration  of  Tarious  forms,  but  disposed  on  two  longi- 
tudiuul  rows 

Tethy&.    tLinn.) 

Generic  Characier. — Animal  pelade,  gelatinouSj  and 
transparent ;  head  distinct,  and  eomjiHsing  a  larjre  mem- 
branous fringod  voil  forming  the  funnel,  shortened  below, 
and  from  whose  middle  a  small  jjroboBcis,  terminated  by 
tlii5  mouthp  elevates  itaelf:  the  leniacles*  two  in  number, 
situated  at  the  baj>e  of  the  veil,  compresseJ,  open  at  their 
summit  to  give  pasj^age  to  a  small  conicfll  and  retractile 
tube;  foot  very  largo;  branch iic  formed  by  two  longitudi- 
nal scries  of  branched  tufl^,  unequal  iil  torn  ale!  y  from  right 
lo  lef>,  and  from  front  to  rear;  organsi  of  generation  united 
on  I  he  anteri!>r  portion  of  the  right  side ;  orifice  of  the  anus 
placcfl  more  backvranli. 

Cuvier  has  thrown  preat  light  on  this  remarkable  genus. 
The  principal,  ami  iii'leed,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only  ro- 
i\irded  species^  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lives 
fLir  from  the  shore  on  banks  of  madrepore  or  on  lioatmg 
tkid,  ubing  its  veil  as  a  natatory  orgiiu. 


*,  teen  from  abovp  i  6,  won  fwrni  belew, 

Melibe.     (Rang.) 
Animal  pelat^ic,  jrelatinous,  transparent  and  lino aciform ; 
head  dtstinrt,  and  ooraprisincf  a  membranous  veil  rolled  mio 
(he  form  of  a  funnel,  furniijbed  inl*?rnaUy  with  cirrhi,  di- 
rected to  the  oxtenor,  and  from  the  middle  ofLj^hicii  a.  small 

DigitYzlfrl^tJ^FO^gle 
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^ro\)Osci3,  tenninated  by  the  moutb^  elevates^  itself;  ten- 
tacles, to  the  number  of  two,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Teil,  very  elongated,  conical,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
capsule,  from  which  a  conical  and  retractile  organ  has 
egress ;  foot  as  long  as  the  animal,  but  very  narrow,  in  form 
of  a  furrow;  branchisB  not  numerous,  formed  of  two  series 
of  oblong  club-shaped  processes  (massues),  which  are 
rounded  at  their  summit,  pediculated  at  their  base,  and 
covered  with  small  tubercles;  crtyans  of  generation  united 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side ;  anus  more  back- 
ward.    (Rang.) 

M.  Rang  is  of  opinion  that  Melihe  is  doubtless  very 
closely  approximated  to  TethySt  |with  which  he  had  con- 
founded It;  but  subsequent  observation  made  on  the  living 
animal  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  generic 
difference,  founded  on  the  entirely  dififereut  organization  of 
the  branchiee. 

The  animal,  which  swims  very  well  by  agitating  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  its  body  from  side  to  side,  lives  upon  the 
floating  plants  of  the  seas  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  M.  Rang  observed  it  alive  for  some  time.  The 
branchiee  fell  on  a  slight  touch.  The  species  which  serves 
for  the  type  of  the  genus  is  Melibe  rosea. 


in  a  sort  of  case,  carrying  an  arched  frontal  veil  but  little 
extended ;  the  mouth  armed  with  two  lateral  horny  jaws, 
which  are  trenchant  and  denticulated  on  the  edges;  foot 
long  and  channelled ;  branchiie  in  form  of  branching  tufts, 
ranged  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  each  side  of  the  back; 
organs  of  generation  united  on  the  anterior  portion  of  th« 
right  side;  anus  situated  more  backward. 

These  animals  also  attach  themselves  to  marine  plants. 
They  are  closely  approximated  to  the  ScyUa(St  of  whose 
habits  they  entirely  partake,  and  also,  in  great  part,  of  their 
organization.  M.  Rang  observes  that  the  species  are  not  as 
yet  well  determined,  though  many  exist  upon  the  coast  of 
France.  Among  these  Cuvier  has  anatomically  oonsidered 
Tritonia  Hombergii, 


Mcliba  TMM. 

h,  veil  Tvlich  snrroands  the  mouth ;  e.  tentacles ;  g,  limnchiAl  club-Iik*  piO' 
caBSPf> ;  h,  oriftccB  of  the  ort^ant)  of  generation ;  t,  orifice  of  the  anu  /,  fuot ; 
«,  caiidal  extremity. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  certain  little  animals  found  by 
M.  Dorbigny  on  the  coast  of  Rochelle,  and  which  present 
as  respiratory  organs  small  club-like  processes,  disposed  in 
two  longitudinal  and  dorsal  rows,  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
to  this  genus. 

Scyllsea.    (Lin.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  pelagic,  gelatinous,  very 
much  compressed  laterally ;  the  head  not  very  distinct,  and 
of  a  horseshoe  shape ;  two  great  tentacles  in  form  of  re- 
versed horns  (cornets),  flattened,  slit  anteriorly,  and  open  at 
the  summit  for  giving  passage  to  a  small-pointed  and  re- 
tractile body ;  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  small  pro- 
boscis, armed  with  an  apparatus  proper  for  mastication; 
foot  long  and  very  narrow,  in  form  of  a  furrow ;  branchiae 
in  form  of  small  tufted  pencils,  scattered  over  the  internal 
surfaces  of  many  equal  appendages  (appendices  pairs)  of 
the  skin,  and  on  a  caudal  and  median  crest;  orifice  of  the 
anus  and  of  the  organs  of  generation  on  the  right  side. 

This  genus  is  spread  through  all  the  warm  seas,  and  is 
especially  to  be  found  on  the  Fuais  natans.  Its  foot,  like 
that  of  nearly  all  the  animals  of  this  family,  is  admirably 
contrived  for  embracing  the  leaves  of  these  plants.  Only 
two  species  appear  to  be  recorded. 


Tritonia  Hombargii. 

Doridaa.     {Triioniens,  Latn. ;    Cyclobranehiens,   Blainv.; 
Urobranches,  Latr.) 

Animal  furnished  with  four  tentacles,  two  of  which  are 
superior  and  two  inferior,  under  the  border  of  the  mantle; 
organs  of  respiration  arborescent,  and  forming  a  tuft  round 
the  anus. 

The  genera  placed  under  this  family  by  M.  Rang  are 
Poiycera,  Doris,  and  Onchidoris;  these  the  reader  wfll 
find    described  and    figured  in    the  article  CYCi«OBRAif- 

CHIATA. 

Placobranohidse.    (Rang.) 

Animal  with  four  tentacles,  and  furnished  with  two 
lateral  membranous  expansions  proper  fbr  swimming,  and 
hung  (tapiss6es)  above,  as  well  as  the  whole  dorsal  surface, 
with  branchial  lamellaB. 

Placobranchus.    (Van  Hasselt) 

Generic  Character, — Animal  oblong,  cylindraeeoiiSt 
.  fleshy,  with  the  mautle  dilated  on  each  side  into  two  k)bet 
or  membranous  fins,  which  are  demicircular,  embndng 
the  whole  length  from  the  neck  to  the  posterior  extremityt 
and  having  the  power  of  crossing  themselves  on  the  baek, 
forming  an  internal  canal  open  at  both  extremities ;  bead 
hot  very  distinct  from  the  body,  depressed,  and  carryui^  on 
its  summit  two  small  and  approximated  eyes;  two  pair  of 
conical,  not  verv  elongated  tentacles,  the  lower  pair  being 
a  little  flattened  and  triangular ;  mouth  below  slit  longitu- 
dinally, and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  lamellar  appen- 
dage ;  foot  long,  united  to  the  mantle ;  brancfaisB  covoinf 
all  the  upper  surface  of  the  lobes  and  of  the  back,  ia  the 
form  of  delicate,  close-set,  longitudinal  lamelis,  and  parting 
from  a  common  centre  at  the  anterior  part;  anus  situated 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  side ;  orifice  of  tlie 
sexual  organs  separated,  that  of  the  ovary  a  little  before 
the  anus,  and  that  of  the  male  organ  at  the  base  of  the 
right  tentacle. 

This  genus  was  founded  on  a  mollusk  discovered  at  Java 
by  Van  Hasselt  a  short  time  before  his  death.  M.  Rang, 
from  such  remarks  as  he  could  make  on  some  specimens 
which  were  not  well  observed,  confirms  the  exactness  of  the 
observations  of  Van  Hasselt,  though  he  is  unable  to  add 
anything  to  his  descriptions. 


Scvlleea  pelagica. 

Tritonia.    (Cuv.) 
Genene  Character, — Animal  limaciform,  with  the  head 
Hot  very  distinct,  surmounted  by  two  retractile  tentacula, 


t>lacobranchu8  ocellatru.    (Rang.) 
c,  upper  tentacles     d,  lower  tentacles,  or  labial  appendages ;   h,  Jobet  of  *• 
mantle  serving  for  swimming;  /  branchie. 

.    Like  the  AplysifP,  Placobranchus  elevates  and  crosses  the 
lobes  upon  the  back,  and  thus  forms  a  eanal  open  at  both 
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ends,  in  which  the  ambient  element  circulates,  so  as  to  im- 
pinge on  the  branchiae  with  which  it  is  hun^.  The  species 
^hich  serves  for  the  type,  Hacobranchus  ocellaim,  is  rather 
more  than  two  inches  lon^. 

NUISANCE,  or  NUSANCE.  is  a  term  in  English  law 
derived  immediately  fi-om  the  French  radrf!,  and  ultimately 
from  the  Latin  nocere,  *  to  hurt  ;*  and,  conformably  to  its 
etymology,  it  signifies  an  unlawful  act  or  omission  which 
occasions  annoyance,  damage,  or  inconvenience  to  others. 
Nuisances  may  consist  of  injurious  acts  done,  or  of  omis- 
sions to  perform  duties  prescribed  by  law,  and  are  of  two 
kinds,  common  or  public  nuisances,  which  affect  all  the 
king's  subjects,  and  private  nuisances,  which  injure  indi- 
viduals, instances  of  the  former  are,  annoyances  in  high- 
ways, public  bridges,  or  navigable  rivers,  which  are  produced 
by  rendering  the  passage  inconvenient  or  dangerous,  either 
positively  by  actual  destructions,  or  negatively  by  omitting 
to  repair  in  cases  where  the  law  imposes  the  duty  of  repairing. 

Noxious  processes  of  trade  or  manufacture  in  towns  are 
eommon  nuisances  by  reason  of  the  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  brothels,  disorderly  alehouses,  gaming- 
houses, and  unlicensed  stage-plays  are  held  to  be  common 
nuisances,  both  on  account  of  the  injury  done  by  them  to 
public  morals  and  of  the  danger  to  the  pviblic  peace  by  draw- 
ing together  numbers  of  dissolute  and  irregular  persons. 
The  remedy  for  a  public  nuisance  is  by  presentment  or 
indictment;  and  the  offender,  upon  conviction,  may  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  It  is  said  also  that  in 
the  case  of  a  positive  obstruction  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  a 
public  right,  it  may  form  part  of  the  judgment  that  the 
offender  shall  remove  the  nuisance  at  his  own  cost;  '  and 
it  seemeth  to  be  reasonable,'  says  Hawkins  (book  i.,  ch.  75, 
sect  15),  'that  those  who  are  convicted  of  any  other  com- 
mon nuisance  should  also  have  the  like  judgment.' 

Private  nuisances  are  annoyances  which  affect  indivi- 
duals only.  Thus,  if  my  neighbour  builds  a  house  so  near 
to  mine  that  he  obstructs  my  antient  lights,  or  throws  the 
water  from  his  roof  upon  my  house  or  land,  this  is  a  private 
nuisance ;  so  also  if  he  keeps  noisome  animals,  or  sets  up  an 
offensive  trade  or  hazardous  manufactory  so  near  to  my 
dwelling-house  that  the  free  enjoyment  of  my  property  is 
interrupted  either  by  injury  to  my  health  or  comfort,  or  the 
apprehension  of  danger.  The  remedy  for  a  private  nuisance 
is  an  action  upon  the  case,  in  which  damages  may  be  reco< 
vered  aocording  to  the  injury  sustained. 

NULLI'POkA.  Lamarek  designated  by  this  term  cer- 
tain species  of  Linnsean  Milleporse  on  whose  surface  no 
distinct  pores  are  visible.  Since  the  investigation  of 
Schweigger  on  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  species  (Mille- 
pora  p^ymorpha,  Linn.)>  many  naturalists  appear  to  be 
satisfied  that  these  mucoso-calcareous  bodies,  much  as  they 
resemble  Madrepores  and  Millepores  in  general  form,  are 
not  of  animal  origin.  Of  this  opinion  is  Blainville,  and 
consequently,  in  his  system,  the  Null  ipo res  are  rejected 
from  the  place  so  long  assigned  them  by  liunseus,  Pallas, 
and  Lamarck. 

NUMA  POMPl'LIUS,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of  Cures. 
On  the  (feath  of  Romulus  the  senate  at  first  chose  no  king, 
and  took  upon  itself  the  government  of  the  state ;  but  as 
the  people  were  more  oppressively  treated  than  before,  they 
insisted  that  a  king  should  be  appointed.  A  contest  however 
arose  respecting  the  choice  of  the  king  between  the  Ro- 
mans ana  Sabines,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the 
former  should  choose  a  king  out  of  the  latter.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  revered  by  all  for  his 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  which,  according  to  a  popular  tra- 
dition, he  derived  from  Pythagoras. 

Numa  would  not  however  accept  the  sovereignty  till  he 
was  assured  by  the  auspices  that  the  gods  approved  of  his 
election.  Instructed  by  the  camena,  or  nymph,  Egregria, 
he  founded  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman  religion ;  he 
increased  the  number  of  augurs,  regulated  the  duties  of  the 
pontifices,  and  appointed  the  fiamines,  the  vestal  virgins, 
and  the  Salii.  He  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices,  and  al- 
lowed no  blood  to  be  shed  upon  the  altars  or  any  images  of 
the  gods  to  be  made.  To  give  a  proof  that  all  his  institu- 
tions were  established  by  divine  authority,  he  is  said  to  have 
gi^en  a  plain  entertainment  in  earthenware  dishes  to  the 
noblest  among  bis  subjects,  during  which,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Egr^[ria,  all  the  dishes  were  changed  into  golden 
^Fisiels  and  tho  food  into  viands  fit  foe  the  gods.  ^ 


Numa  also  divided  among  his  subjects  the  lands  which 
Romulus  had  conquered  in  war,  and  secured  their  inviola- 
bility by  ordering  land-marks  to  be  set  on  every  portion, 
which  were  consecrated  to  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries. 
He  divided  the  artisans,  according  to  their  trades,  into  nine 
companies,  or  corporations.  During  his  reign,  which  lasted 
thirty-nine  years,  no  war  was  carried  on ;  the  gates  of  Janus 
were  shut,  and  a  temple  was  built  to  Faith.  He  died  of 
gradual  decay,  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum ;  and  near  him,  in  a  separate  tomb,  were 
buried  the  books  of  his  laws  and  ordinances. 

Such  was  the  traditional  account  of  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  who  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  truth  from  fiction.  According  to  Niebuhr  and 
the  writers  who  adopt  his  views  of  Roman  history,  the  reign 
of  Numa  is  considered  in  its  political  aspect  only  as  a  re- 
presentation of  the  union  between  the  Sabines  and  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  tribes  of  the  Titienses  and  the  Ramnes. 

(Livy,  i.,  18-21 ;  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  ii.,  58-76; 
Cicero,  De  Republica,  ii..  12-16;  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Numa  ;  the  Histories  of  Rome,  by  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and 
Maiden.) 

NUMA'NTIA,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Spain,  was  situated  on  the  river  Duriu8(Douro),at  no  great 
distance  from  its  source.  (Strabo,  iii.,  p.  162  ;  Appian,  Rom. 
Hist.,  vi.  91.)  It  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Arevaci  (Appian,  vi.  46,  66,  76  ;  Ptolem.,  ii.  6);  but  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  a  town  of  the  Pelendones,  a  people  who 
lived  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Arevaci. 

Numantia  was  situated  on  a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size. 
According  to  Florus  (ii.  18),  it  possessed  no  walls,  but  it 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  very  thick  woods,  and 
could  only  be  approached  on  one  side,  which  was  defended 
by  ditches  and  palisades.  (Appian,  vi.  76,  91.)  It  was 
twenty-four  stadia  in  circumference.  (Appian,  vi.  90).  Its 
position  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute ;  but  it 
appears  most  probable  that  it  was  situated  near  the  modern 
town  of  Soria. 

Numantia  is  memorable  in  history  for  the  war  which  it 
carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
years.  (Flor.,  ii.  18.)  Strabo  states  that  the  war  lasted 
twenty  years ;  but  he  appears,  as  Casaubon  has  remarked, 
to  include  in  this  period  the  war  which  was  carried  on  by 
Viriathus.  (Strabo,  iii.  162;  and  Casaubon's  note.)  The 
Numantines  were  originally  induced  to  engage  in  this  war 
through  the  influence  of  Viriathus.    They  were  first  op- 

Sosed  by  Quintus  Pompeius,  the  consul,  b.c.  141,  who  was 
efeated  with  great  slaughter  (Ores.,  v.  4),  and  afterwards 
offered  to  make  peace  with  the  Numantines  on  condition 
pf  their  paying  thirty  talents  of  silver.  This  negotiation 
was  broken  off  by  M.  Popillius,  who  succeeded  Pompeius, 
B.C.  139.  Popillius  however  did  not  meet  with  any  better 
success  than  his  predecessor;  he  was  ignominiously  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  country.  His  succes- 
sors, Mancinus,  iEmilius,  Lepidus,  and  Piso,  met  with 
similar  disasters  ;  till  at  length  the  Roman  people,  alarmed 
at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  appointed  Scipio  Afri- 
can us  consul,  B.C.  134,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  con- 
quest of  Numantia.  After  levying  a  large  army,  he  invested 
the  town ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by 
storm,  he  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  place  (B.C.  133),  at  the  end  of  a  year  and 
three  months  from  the  time  of  his  first  attack.  The  Nu- 
mantines displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  heroism  during 
the  whole  of  the  siege;  and  when  their  provisions  had 
entirely  failed,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perished  amidst 
the  flames. 

(Appian,  Rom,  Hist.,  vi. ;  Flor.,  ii.  17,  18;  Livy's  Epi- 
tomes; Plutarch's  £(/fe  of  Marius  ;  Eutrop.,  iv.  17;  Veil. 
Pat.,  ii.  4.) 

NUMBER.  The  general  considerations  which  this  word 
would  suggest  cannot  be  treated  independently  of  those 
required  in  treating  the  notion  of  ratio  in  general.  As  this 
will  form  a  part  of  the  subject  of  Proportion,  we  refer  to 
that  article  as  the  continuation  of  the  present  one. 

The  notion  of  number  is  suggested  oy  repetition  or  suc- 
cession ;  and  it  is  customary  to  call  the  actual  things  re- 
peated, considered  as  a  collection,  a  concrete  number; 
while  the  notion  formed  from  comparing  the  collection  with 
one  of  the  things  collected  is  called  an  abstract  number. 
This  abstract  number  arises  from  repetition  of  objects*  ia 
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which  tlie  attention  is  directed  to  the  repetitions  as  repeti- 
tions, and  not  to  the  ohjects  as  distinguished  from  any  other 
objects.  It  is  therefore  a  n amber  of  times,  not  a  number  of 
thmgs.    [Multiplication.] 

If  we  never  numbered  any  things  capable  of  division  into 
parts  like  themselves,  our  notion  of  number  would  rest  in 
what  is  now  called  whole  number.  If  the  intellect  were 
taught  to  count  by  the  beating  of  a  clock,  and  never  came 
in  contact  with  anv  other  magnitude  except  that  of  the 
intervals  between  the  beats,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  idea 
of  fractions  would  be  obtained.  But  when  we  come  to  put 
together  continuous  magnitudes,  which  might  increase  or 
decrease  without  any  alteration  except  that  of  magnitude, 
such  as  lines,  surfaces,  &c.,  we  then  begin  to  see  that  the 
unit  is  purely  arbitrary,  considered  as  a  magnitude,  so  that 
the  consideration  of  smaller  or  larger  units,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  processes  from  one  unit  to  another,  become  neces- 
sary.   Hence  the  doctrine  of  fractions,  and  Anally  that  of 

lNCOMMBNSUItA.BLKS. 

The  unit  of  magnitude  and  the  unit  of  repetition  are  as 
distinct  as  concrete  and  abstract  number.  A  given  magni- 
tude being  chosen,  we  may  fix  our  own  ideas  of  other 
magnitudes  and  convey  them  to  other  persons  by  describing 
the  repetitions  of  the  given  unit  which  will  severally  give 
the  other  magnitudes :  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  in 
arithmetic  we  can  operate  upon  magnitudes  represented  by 
numbers;  the  operations  are  performed  by  our  minds  upon 
notions  of  repetition,  not  of  magnitude.  Any  question  of 
numbers  arising  out  of  geometry  might,  so  far  as  the  pure 
arithmetical  processes  are  concerned,  as  well  have  the  pro- 
totypes of  its  numbers  in  collections  of  beats  of  a  clock  or 
motions  of  the  arm,  as  in  repetitions  of  lengths  or  areas.  It 
is  not  true  that  such  simple  successions  would  suggest  as 
many  problems  as  geometry  or  commercial  business ;  but 
that  is  a  distinct  consideration. 

Discussion  formerly  took  place  upon  the  question  whether 
1  represents  a  number ;  it  being  asserted  that  number  must 
be  more  than  one.  The  settlement  of  such  a  question  de- 
pends upon  convention  entirely,  and  is  very  easy.  In  tlie 
common  sense  of  the  word  neither  1  nor  2  are  numbers  :  a 
number  of  men*  or  of  pebbles,  would  sugeest  the  idea  of 
more  than  two :  in  fact,  number  means  indefinitely  many ; 
more  than  ik$  eye  can  decide  on  without  counting ;  several, 
that  is  to  say,  as  many  as  require  the  severing  which  takes 
place  in  counting.  With  different  persons  this  commence- 
ment of  number,  vulgarly  speaking,  may  be  different ;  all 
persons  discern  three  without  countmg,  and  probably  /our ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  five  must  be  severed  by  most  persons, 
and  six  probably  by  all.  Those  who  watch  the  progress  of 
children  can  easily  see  that  their  scales  of  reckoning  are 
successively  one  and  more ;  one,  two,  and  more ;  one,  two, 
three,  and  more. 

In  the  common  playing-cards  we  decide  hj  forms,  not  by 
numbers;  and  were  not  the  nine  distinguished  from  the 
seven  by  the  different  positions  of  the  odd  spot,  there  would 
be  continual  mistakes. 


In  mathematical  language,  every  numerical  symbol  is 
called  number,  including  0, 1,  fractions,  whole  numbers,  and 
even  infinity. 

The  talent  of  easily  combining  and  remembering  num- 
bers, or  of  calculation,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  thing  from  that 
of  mathematical  invention,  reasoning,  or  application;  though 
the  two  are  frequently  confounded.  Taking  mathemati- 
cians of  the  highest  oraer,  some  have  been  singularly  gifted 
in  this  respect,  some  distinguished  in  neither  way,  and 
some  more  than  commonly  deficient. 

A  very  deceptive  mode  of  speaking  is  common  with  re- 
gard to  numbers,  which  divides  them  into  coardinal  and  or- 
dinal. Thus  one,  two,  three,  &c.  are  cardinal  numbers,  while 
first,  second,  third,  &c.  are  ordinal.  The  real  distinction 
is  that  of  numeral  nouns  and  numeral  pronouns,  to  the  latter 
of  which  the  term  ordinal  might  properly  be  applied.  That 
first,  second,  third,  &c  are  r^ly  pronouns  is  obvious  if  we 
consider  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  this,  that,  and  the  other 
would  supply  their  places.  The  so-called  cardinal  numbers 
denote  collections ;  the  ordinal  numbers  point  out  only  the 
places  of  the  several  units  of  which  a  collection  is  composed. 
Even  mie^  when  its  force  is  simply  selective  or  distinctive,. 


is  a  pronoun,  as  in  'one  or  another.*  [ARiTtnCBTic ;  Mao- 
nitude:  Proportion:  Quantity;  Unit.] 

NUMBERS.  APPELLATIONS  OF.  Various  names 
have  been  given  to  classes  of  numbers,  each  expressive  of 
properties  common  to  all  in  its  class :  they  are  pointed  out 
in  the  following  list : — 

The  whole  scale,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  is  called  that  of  natural 
numbers;  it  is  subdivided  into  the  scale  otodd  numbers,  1, 
3,  5,  &e.,  and  even  numbers,  2,  4,  6,  &c.  Tliese  again  are 
subdivided  into  oddlv  odd  numbers.  3,  7,  1 1,  &c. ;  evenly 
odd  numbers,  1,  5,  9,  &c. ;  oddly  even  numbers,  2, 6, 1 0,  &c ; 
and  evenly  even  numbers,  4,  8,  12,  &c  These  latter  appel- 
lations are  not  in  universal  use,  though  they  are  very  con- 
venient. Thus  with  reference  to  division  by  two  and  by 
four,  all  numbers  have  names ;  but  not  with  reference  to 
any  hieher  numbers.  The  expression  of  a  number  which 
divided  by  m  leaves  a  remainder  n  (namely,  mx  -f-  iz,  where 
J?  is  a  whole  number)  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  more  easOy 
written  than  described.  When  0  is  included  in  the  list, 
it  is  considered  as  divisible  without  remainder  by  every 
number. 

The  division  of  numbers  xnio  square  numbers,  1,  4,  9,  16, 
&c. ;  cube  numbers,  1,  8,  27,  64,  &c. ;  fourth  powers,  1,  16, 
81,  256,  &c.,  and  so  on,  may  be  carried  to  any  extent 

A  pnme  number  is  any  ope  of  the  list  1,  2,  3,  5,  7, 11, 
1 3,  &c.,  no  one  of  which  is  divisible  by  any  number  except 
unity  and  itself.  A  composite  number  is  any  one  whidi  is 
not  prime. 

Afigurate  number  is  any  one  out  of  any  of  the  followioe 
series,  the  first  excepted,  which  is  only  introduced  as  a  basis. 


1 


2 


6  &e. 


I 

3 

6 

10 

15 

21  &c 

11. 

4 

10 

20 

35 

56  &c 

III. 

5 

15 

35 

70 

126  &c. 

IV. 

6 

21 

56 

126 

252  &c 

V. 

7 

28 

84 

210 

462  &c. 

&a 

&c. 

&c 

Each  number  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  precedtitg 
row :  thus  84  is  the  sum  of  1,  6,  21,  and  56,  and  84  it  the 
fourth  number  of  the  fifth  order  of  figurate  numbers.    The 

fith  number  in  the  first  order  is  n  ^LZl.  ,  in  the  second  or- 


der 


n  +  1 

t 

2 


n  +  2 


m  the  thud  n  —5: -^ ^^  and 


soon. 

Polygonal  numbers,  as  their  name  imports  [Polygon], 
may  be  subdivided  into  triangular,  quadrangular,  pentagonal, 
hexagonal,  &c.  To  find  the  numbers  which  bear  the  name 
of  an  li-sided  figure,  form  a  series  beginning  with  1  and  con- 
sisting of  terms  increasing  in  arithmetical  progression,  with 
a  common  difference  n  *  2 :  and  form  the  sums  of  terms  of 
these  series  in  the  manner  described.  Thus  for  decagonal 
numbers,  we  have — 


1 

9 

17 

25 

33 

41  &e. 

1 

10 

27 

52 

86 

126  &c 

and  the  decagonal  numbers  are  1,  10,  27,  &c    The  mlTi 
number  of  the  it-sided  order  of  figures  is 
m-l 


1  +nm- 


2 


—  (m-1/ 


The  following  are  some  of  the  polygonal  numbers : — 

Triangular        1  3  6  10  15  21  &c. 

Quadrangular  1  4  9  16  25  36  &c. 

Pentagonal        1  5  12  22  35  51  &c 

Hexagonal        1  6  15  28  45  66  &c 

Pyramidal  numbers  are  formed  by  summing  the  ptljr- 
gonal  numbers ;  thus  to  find  pentagonally  pyranaidal  nun- 
bers,  take  the  pentagonal  numbers— 

1         5         12         22         35         51  &c 
1         6         18         40         75       125  &c. 

Numbers  were  once  considered  as  abundant,  perfect,  and 
defective^  An  abundant  number  was  one  in  which  the  sum 
of  all  its  divisors  (unity  included,  but  not  itself)  exceeds 
the  number:  thus  12  is  an  abundant  number,  because 
14.2  +  3-1-4  +  6  is  greater  than  12.  A  perfect  number 
was  one  in  which  the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  was  equal  to 
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the  number :  thus  6  is  I  -f  2  +  3,  and  is  a  |)erfect  number, 
a»  is  28,  or  1  +  2  +  4  +  7  +  14.  A  defective  number  was 
one  in  which  the  sum  of  the  divisors  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber, as  10,  in  which  1  +  2  +  5  is  less  than  10.  Whenever 
2"— 1  is  a  prime  number,  then  2«— K2»— 1)  is  a  perfect 
number;  thus  2^—  I,  or  127,  is  a  prime  number,  whence  2* 
(22- 1),  or  64  X  127,  or  8128,  is  a  perfect  number. 

Amicable  numbers  are  those  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  the  other.    Such  are 
284  and  220 
17296  and  18416 
9363583  and  9437056. 
Other  names  have  been  invented  descriptive  of  classes  of 
numbers ;  but  the  preceding  are  those  which  most  often 
occur  in  the  past  history  of  mathematics.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  Square.  Cube,  Prime,  even,  and  odd,  the  preceding 
appellatives  rarely  appear  in  modern  works. 

NUMBERS,  FIGURATE  AND  POLYGONAL. 
[Numbers,  Appellations  of.] 

NUMBERS,  THEORY  OF.  The  theory  of  numbers 
is  iu  fkct  the  science  of  whole  or  integer  numbers,  and  its 
most  general  problem  is:  '  Given  any  equation  whatsoever 
involving  two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  or  any  number 
of  equations  between  a  greater  number  of  unknown  quan- 
tities, to  determine  e\'ery  possible  solution  in  which  the 
values  of  the  unknown  letters  are  whole  numbers.'  It  may 
also  be  considered  that  the  science  extends  to  the  determi- 
nation of  all  solutions  which  contain  nothing  but  rational 
or  commensurable  fractions,  all  surd  quantities  or  incom- 
mensurables  being  excluded.  If,  for  example,  the  equation 
^+^==1000  were  to  be  soh'ed,  x  and  y  being  whole  num- 
bers or  rational  fhu^tions,  let  the  rational  fractions  reduced 
to  a  common  denominator  hepzz  and  q-z;  then  the  cona- 
tion becomes  p»  +  9*  =  lOOO  «• ;  and  if  all  possible  w»iole 
values  of  p,  g*  an"  «r  be  found,  all  the  fractional  solutions  of 
the  former  equation  can  be  exhibited. 

Connected  with  the  science  before  us  is  a  very  largo 
quantity  of  properties  of  numbers,  of  which  it  must  be  said 
that  they  can  be  i>roved  easily  enough,  but  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. Usually  in  retracing  the  steps  of  an  algebraical 
demonstration,  we  can  easily  connect  the  result  with  com- 
mon and  self-evident  notions,  which  seem  both  to  justify 
the  conclusion,  to  render  it  natural,  and  destroy  much  of 
the  curiosity,  and  even  interest,  with  which  it  is  looked  at 
by  a  person  used  to  algebra,  who  hears  of  the  conclusion 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  theory  of  numbers  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  curious  character  of  the  conclusions  is  not  so 
much  lessened  by  the  demonstrations,  and  perhaps  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  the  science  becomes  a  sort  of  passion,  as 
Legendre  remarks,  with  most  of  those  who  take  it  up.  The 
instances  given  by  the  writer  just  cited,  in  his  preface,  will 
show  the  sort  of  properties  which  we  speak  of.  If  c  be  any 
prime  number,  and  N  any  other  nnmber  not  divisible  by  c, 
then  N«— 1— 1  is  always  divisible  by  c.  Then  2*— 1,  or  63,  is 
divisible  by  7.  Again,  if  any  prime  number  divided  by  4 
loave  a  remainder  1,  it  is  the  sum  of  two  square  numbers : 
thus  13  is  the  sum  of  9  and  4,  17  of  16  and  1,  29  of  25  and 
4,  &c. 

The  theory  of  numbers  u  not  of  much  immediate  practical 
utility  in  the  applications  of  mathematics,  which  generallv 
involve  continuously  increasing  magnitude,  and  in  which 
therefore  the  introduction  of  whole  numbers  is  matter  of 
convenience,  and  not  of  necessity.  Again,  the  data  of  such 
applications  are  usually  only  approximate,  so  that  an  answer 
in  whole  numbers,  should  such  a  thing  occur,  is  not  exact, 
and  possesses  no  particular  interest.  Hence  this  theory  is 
little  studied  by  a  very  large  class  of  mathematicians, 
among  whom  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  person 
deeply  versed  in  the  higher  analysis,  who  does  not  even 
know  the  principal  results  obtained  by  Gauss  or  Legendre. 
The  subject  is,  in  ^t,  an  isolated  part  of  mathematics, 
which  may  be  taken  up  or  not,  at  the  choice  of  the  student. 
It  may  possibly  at  some  future  time  be  connected  with 
ordinary  analysis,  that  is  to  say,  the  determination  of  the 
integer  solutions  of  a  set  of  equations  may  not  be  so  distinct 
a  thing  from  that  of  a  mere  solution,  integer  or  not,  as  it  is 
at  present  In  fact,  a  hint  ^iven  by  M.  Libri,  in  a  tract 
presently  to  be  cited,  does  give  completely  the  means  of 
assimilating  the  exj^ression  of  a  problem  in  this  theory 
to  that  of  one  in  ordinary  analysis  Suppose,  for  example, 
it  is  required  to  solve  in  whole  numbers  the  equation  dr+ 
v*=:  ^r'.  Let  X  represent  two  right  angles ;  then  it  is  well 
known  that  iin  ira?  =  0when  x  is  a  whole  numberyand 


never  else;  go  that  •  required  a  solution  of  a^-^-i/^^x^m 
whole  numbers '  is  precisely  the  same  problem  as  *  required 
any  solution  of  the  three  equations  a:*-f  y*=x»,  sin  ra?  =  0, 
sin  xy=  0.' 

The  earliest  consideration  of  the  theory  of  numbers  may 
have  been  made  in  India  [Viga  Ganita];  but  the  earliest 
treatise  is  probably  that  of  Diophantus,  which  consists  of 
nothing  else  but  problems  of  this  science,  insomuch  that 
the  theory  itself  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Diophantine 
analysis.  The  subject  then  rested,  without  making  any 
progress,  until  the  time  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac  and  Fkrmat, 
the  editor  and  commentator  of  Diophantus.  Tlie  subject 
rested  again  until  the  time  of  the  man  who  literally  left 
no  part  whatever  of  mathematics  unaugmented.  Euler. 
After  him,  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and  Gauss  applied  them- 
selves contemporaneously  to  this  theory.  The  works  of 
the  two  latter  are  the  separate  treatises  on  this  particular 
science,  in  which  the  advanced  mathematical  student  must 
look  to  know  its  present  state.  Various  Memoirs  of 
MM.  Cauchy  and  Libri  may  also  be  mentioned ;  one  in 
particular  by  the  latter  (in  the  'Mfimoires  de  Math6raatique 
et  de  Physique,'  vol  i.,  Florence.  1829),  in  which  the  subject 
is  made  to  have  more  resemblance  than  usual  to  ordinary 
analysis. 

The  *  Disquisitiones  Arithraeticee '  of  Gauss  (Brunswick, 
1801)  were  translated  into  French  by  M.  PouUet-Delislo 
(Paris,  1807).  The  *  Th^orio  des  Norabres'of  Legendre 
(third  edition,  Paris,  1830)  has  the  advantage  of  coming 
later  than  that  of  Gauss  (which  itself  came  after  the 
first  edition  of  Legendie's),  and  of  using  methods  and  nota- 
tions which  are  more  familiar  to  the  mathematician.  Both 
are  works  of  great  originality:  that  of  the  German  is 
condensed,  and  full  of  historical  information ;  that  of  the 
Frenchman  easier  to  follow,  but,  like  most  French  works, 
deficent  in  precise  historical  reference.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  the  two  great  writers  on  this  subject  should 
have  been  the  men  who,  independently  of  each  other,  in- 
troduced the  method  of  Least  Squares. 

For  a  notice  of  one  prominent  discovery  of  Gauss,  see 
Polygon  and  Root. 

The  beginner  in  algebra  may  obtain  some  command  over 
equations  of  a  simple  character,  not  exceeding  the  second 
or  third  degree,  by  a  method  which  is,  we  believe,  due  to 
Plajrfeir,  or  which,  at  least,  is  published  in  the  collection 
of  his  works.  Let  the  equation  be,  for  instance,  at/^+bxy  -H 
X*  =  ar",  in  which  x,  y,  and  z  are  to  be  whole  numbers. 
Throw  the  equation  into  a  form  which  admits  of  both  sides 
being  reducible  into  factors ;  for  instance, 

y(ay-^bx)  =  Op  -  a:)  («  +  ar). 

If  then ;??  —  a?  =xr  y,  we  have  z-^-x^siay-k-  bx):v,  which 


equations  give 


x  = 


(a-v')z 


(2v-b)z 


Assuming  v  at  pleasure,  e  may  be  easily  taken  so  as  to 
make  both  x  and  y  whole  numbers ;  and  the  same  method 
-will  succeed  in  many  equations. 

NUMBERS  OF  BERNOULU.  This  name  is  given 
to  certain  numbers  (we  here  see  the  mathematical  use  of 
the  word,  for  they  are  all  fractions)  first  used  by  James 
Bernoulli,  in  his  '  Ars  Conjectandi.'  They  are  in  fact 
(though  not  so  considered  by  Bernoulli)  the  coefficients  of 
the  powers  of  a?  in  1  :  (**—!).  We  should  hardly  have 
given  (hem  a  place  here,  as  our  list  of  such  ultimate  re- 
ferences in  mathematics  is  by  no  means  complete,  if  it 
were  not  that  they  only  appear  to  a  sufficient  extent  in  one 
English  work  that  we  know  of  (Peacock's  Examples). 
Let 


1 


B9X* 


,'-1-  a?        2  +     2  2.3  +••• 

a  form  which  it  is  shown  to  take.  Then  B|,  B^  B5,  &c. 
are  what  are  called  the  numbers  of  Bernoulli,  and  the 
following  list  will  show  twenty-five  of  them,  the  first 
column  being  the  index  of  B,  the  second  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction,  and  the  third  its  denominator.  As  far 
as  Bm  these  are  taken  firom  Euler*s  Differential  Calculus^ 
all  the  rest  (and  the  logarithms)  from  Grunert*s  Supple- 
ment  to  Klugel,  which  professes  to  take  the  additional 
numbers  from  a  work  of  H.  A.  Rothes,  and  the  Ic^aritbms 
from  Eytelwein'8  work  on  the  higher  analysis:— jO^lC 


No. 

1 

3 

5 

7 

9 

U 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 


N  U  M 


MoBMntor, 


366 


N  U  M 


1 
1 
I 

1 

5 

691 

7 

3617 

43867 

174611 

854513 

236364091 


25{8553103 

27  23749461029 

29  8615841276005 

31  7709321041217 

332677687858367 

35126315271553053477373 

37  2929993913841559 

39  261082718496449122051 

41  1 5200976439 1 8070802691 

43  27833269579301024235023 

45596451111593912163277961 

4715609403368997817686249127547 

491495057205241079648212477525 


Denominitor^ 

6 

30 

42 

30 

66 

2730 

6 

510 

798 

330 

138 

2730 

2 

870 

14322 

510 

6 

1919190 

6 

13530 

1806 

690 

282 

46410 

66 


Thus  the  coefficient  of  a?** :  1.2.3.  ..15  in  the  develop- 
ment of  1  :  (f*- 1 )  is  361 7  :  510,  or  B„.  The  logarithms  of 
the  flwt  eighteen  numhera  are  as  follows  — 


No. 

Lof^arithm. 

1 

0*2218487496- 

-1 

3 

0-5228787453- 

.2 

5 

0-3767507096- 

-2 

7 

0-5228787453- 

-2 

9 

0-8794260688- 

•2 

0-4033154004- 

-1 

13 

00669467896 

6 

0-8507783387 

i/ 

1-7401350433 

19 

2-7235676597 

21 

3-7918359878 

23 

4-9374188514 

25 

6-1539724516 

27 

7-4361345055 

29 

8-7792940212 

31 

10-1794459554 

33 

11-6330790754 

35 

13-1370898829 

The  higher  numhers  may  be  approximately  verified  by 
the  following  rule.  Let  v  be  the  ratio  of  the  cu'cumfereace 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter ;  then 

_  1.2.3 ,2x  '1.2a? 

Bjjr-i  =  2 ro^.2^ nearly. 


I  eampment  m  the  plains  of  Moab.  The  time  over  which  the 
book  extends  is  from  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  o. 
the  second  year  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  to  the  first 
day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  same 
epoch.  This  part  of  the  book  also  contains  various  enact- 
ments. 

We  learn  from  the  last  verse  of  the  last  chapter  that  this 
book  was  written  by  Moses  'in  the  plains  of  Moab  by 
Jordan  near  Jericho/  and  consequently  just  before  his 
death.  Vater  has  attempted  to  show  that  it  is  composed  of 
short  narratives  written  by  different  persons  (vi>L  iii.,  p.  452, 
&c.),  and  De  Wette  adduces  several  passages  which  appear 
to  disagree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  parallel  passages 
in  thebook  of  Exodm.  {Lehrbuch d. Hi9t. Krit, Einieittmg 
mrf.2[.  r..  p.  180.)  ^    ^^      _ 

This  book  is  quoted  or  referred  to  m  the  New  Testament 
(compare  Numb.,  xx.  1 1,  with  1  Cor^  x.  4,  and  Numb,  xxi. 
with  John,  iii.  14).  The  passage  in  chap.  xxiv.  17-19,  is 
generally  understood  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 

(Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  in  Vet.  Te$t,,  the  IntrodueHcm 
of  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Herne,  Graves's  and 
Vater's  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,) 
NUME'NIUS.  [ScoLOPACiD*.] 
NUMERAL  CHARACTERS.  There  are  three  simple 
and  obvious  modes  of  constructing  symbols  of  number. 
1.  By  arbitrary  invention.  2.  By  the  choice  of  letten 
of  the  alphabet  3.  By  a  system  of  lepetitions  of  a  single 
unit»  as  I,  II,  III,  IIIl,  &Ch  with  marks  of  abbreviation. 
Some  may  doubt  whether  the  first  and  third  were  ever  really 
employed ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  we  can  assigD  to  the 
Indian  numerals  any  other  origin  than  the  first,  and  the 
third  explains  the  Roman  system  with  a  degree  of  consis- 
tency which  is  most  extraordinary,  if  it  be  only  moddeatal 
coincidence. . 

Distinct  numeral  characters  are  found  to  have  existed  ox 
to  exist  among  the  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Arabs,  &c ,  Phoe- 
nicians, Palmyrenes,  Hebrews,  I^gyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans;  and  others  ace  given  as  in  antient  use  among  the 
Mexicans.  Various  representations  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  *  Encydopsedia  MetropoUtana,*  article  '  Arithmetic.* 
We  ^all  here  confine  ounelves  to  the  simplest  explsnatian 
of  those  systems  which  will  be  wanted  by  the  student  of 
antient  literature.  Of  these,  as  it  should  seem,  the  Indian 
system  may  belong  (though  it  may  be  doubted)  to  the  first 
class ;  Uie  Hebrew  and  the  common  Greek  system  to  ihe 
second ;  the  Roman,  Phosnician,  Palmyrene,  antient  Greek, 
Egyptian,  and  Chinese,  to  the  third  class. 

The  system  received  from  the  Hindus  through  ihe 
Arabs,  and  now  adopted  throughout  Europe,  has  been  gra- 
dually much  altered  in  the  forms  of  the  symbols    [Abitb- 

MBTIC] 

The  Hebrews  used  the  letters  of  their  own  alphabet, 
giving  the  finals  a  separate  and  particular  value,  ss  fol- 
lows:— 


We  shall  have  some  occasion  to  point  out  the  uses  of  the 
numbers  of  Bernoulli  in  the  article  Series,  in  which  also 
misprints,  if  any  should  occur,  in  the  preceding  tables  will 
be  noted.  The  theory  of  these  numbers  will  be  found  in 
Peacock's  translation  of  Lacroix,  Euler*s  *  Differential  Cal- 
culus,' Lacroix*s  •  Differential  Calculus,*  3  vols.,  and  .  in  a 
very  elaborate  article  (*  Bemoullische  Zahleu  *)  in  the  work 
of  Grunert  already  cited. 

NUMBERS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.    In  Hebrew  it  has  two  titles,  ■)2'T%  and  /te 

spake,  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  book,  and  "IHTOII*  t» 

the  desert,  which  is  the  fifth  word  in  the  first  verse,  and  which 
applies  to  the  whole  book,  inasmuch  as  the  events  which  it 
records  took  place  in  the  desert.  Its  title  in  the  Septuagint 
js  'Apt^/iot,  Numbers,  because  it  contains  the  censuses  of  the 
people  of  Israel  (chaps,  i.-iii.,  and  xxvi.). 

The  first  fbur  chapters  of  this  book  consist  of  separate 
accounts  of  commands  given  by  God  to  Moses,  while  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  respecting  the 
census  and  the  classification  of  the  people,  and  the  duties 
of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  succeeding  chapters  (v. — ^x* 
10)  contain  various  laws,  most  of  which  are  additions  to 
those  before  given  in  the  books  ot  Exodus  s^nd  Leviticus ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
the  journeys  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  time  of  their  leaving 
Sinai  t4>  their  second  arrival  at  th«  Jor^laUt  and  their  en-  ^ 


Letter  >» 

Numenl    8ig.|   , 

niftcatioa  ..  j   ' 

2       345678       9      10 

20 

!?D3Dy9Sp 
30      40     50     60     70     80     90      100 

200 

t£^     /I      T      0      1      n     T 

300      400     500     600     700     800     9U0 

The  use  of  the  final  letters  as  signifying  numbers  is  of 
newer  date  than  the  rest ;  the  old  system  required  the  junc- 
tion of  subordinate  numbers  to  express  500, 600,  &c  Num- 
bers not  expressed  above  were  made  by  juxtsb-position  of 
letters  denoting  other  numbers,  according  to  a  decimal  sub- 
division, as  among  the  Greeks ;  the  only  exception  beioi; 
15,  wbicli,  as  10+5  or  rP  made  a  word  signifying  the 
Creator,  they  wrote  as  9+6,  or  *\IQ,  In  a  language  like  the 
Hebrew  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  every  oomtHos- 
tion  of  numbers  from  also  standuiff  for  a  word  or  words ;  and 
the  Oriental  nations  accordingly  have  frequently  expnaed 
dates  by  sentences.  Thus  'Hooshung  Shah  is  no  more,' 
rendered  into  Persian,  expresses,  in  the  numeral  foree  of 
the  letters,  the  year  837  of  the  Hegira,  the  date  of  the  death 
of  that  prince. 

The  Greeks,  in  some  enumerations,  have  three  distinct 
methods  of  expressing  numbers;  but  the  firat  of  thesa, 
which  consists  in  the  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to 
denote  the  successive  books  of  a  work,  as  in  the  Iliad,  is  at 
much  a  method  of  naming  as  of  oounting.  Something  mon 
to  the  poiat  i^  the  q\A  systeoL  vkich  occun  oainacDptiooib 
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in  which  the  «mit  if  npresented  hy  »  single  mark,  five  hy 
a  (the  initial  of  nBNTE),  ten  by  A  (that  of  AEKA),  and 
100  byH  (that  of  HEKATON).  And  in  all  cases  five  of 
any  symbol  are  written  by  inclosing  the  symbol  in  11: 
thus  i;^  is  five  tens,  and  ug  is  five  hundreds.  Thus  879  is 
I^HHH '^A^nilll.  This  antient  Greek  method,  as  found 
on  inscriptions  (which,  aneording  to  Heilbronner,  is  alluded 
to  in  a  written  work  by  Herodian  only),  is  supposed  to  be 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
system  is  on  the  same  principle,  but  without  abbreviations ; 
the  symbol  of  ten  resembUnK  that  just  given  for  five. 

in  describing  the  later  Greek  notation,  we  leave  out  of 
view  the  extensions  made  by  the  mathematicians,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  described  in  Arithmetic.  It  appears  most 
distinctly  that  the  system  was  made  either  at  a  time  when 
the  Greek  alphabet  was  in  possession  of  more  letters  than  it 
permanently  retainec^  or  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece 
by  communication  with  some  nation  (the  Pbcenician,  per* 
haps)  which  had  some  additional  letters.  The  Van  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  which  stands  for  six,  and  is  want- 
ing in  the  Greek  alphabet,  appears  in  their  numeral  system 
under  the  name  of  iirifnifiov  pad,  and  is  expressed  by  a 
symbol  resembling  t,  not  very  unlike  the  Vau  turned  the 
other  way.  The  Koph  and  Tsaddi  appear  under  the  names 
of  iiritrrffiov  Koxxd  and  ixiiTfiftov  vamri,  with  symbols  ex- 
pressed in  our  types  by  ^  and  ^ ;  but  the  former  is  one 
behind  its  place  in  numeral  signification,  being  90  among 
the  Greeks  and  100  in  the  East:  the  latter  takes  the  same 
numeral  place  as  the  final  Tsaddi  in  the  Hebrew  system. 
The  word  air  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  the  letters  begmning 
the  several  scales,  as  follows : — 

Letter  afiyit^Zfl^ 

Namerieal  BigalAotttioo  423456789 

ft  K        \^     ft        V       ^        o        IT      ^ 

10W3040M>€0     70       8090 

100  9DOa00400  60O6O0  70O8U090O 

«/   ft  7/        ^/    '/   *■/    ^L       ^1       ^1 
lOOU  2000  3000  4000  5000  6000  7000  8000  9000 

The  Roman  notation,  including  all  the  varieties  which 
occur  in  printed  works,  is  as  follows  * — 

1  I  50  L 

2  n  60  LX 

3  III  70  LXX 

4  nil,  IV  80  LXXX.  XXC 
6  V  90  LXXXX.  XC 

6  VI  100  C 

7  VII  200  CC 

8  VIII.  IIX  300  <XC 

9  Villi,  IX  400  C(XC 
10  X  500  D.  lo 

600  DC,  loC 
700  DCC.  IqCC 
800  DCCC,  IqCCC 
900  DCCCC,  IdCCCJC 


11  XI 

12  XII 

13  XIII,  XIIV 

14  XIIII,  XIV 

15  XV 

16  XVI 

17  xvn 

18  XVIII,  XIIX 

19  XVIIII,  XIX 

20  XX 
30  XXX 
40  XXXX,  XL 


laoo  Clo.  M,  00,  I 
2000  CloCIp,  IICIC  IIM 
5000  loo,  V 
10000  CClOO 

50000  looo 
100000  C(X;iQoo 
1000000  cccxnoooD 

The  grammarian  Priscian  would  have  it  that  I  denoted 
unity,  because  the  Greek  word  ^lio,  with  ^  cut  off,  has  i  for 
its  first  letter ;  that  V  is  five,  as  being  the  fitth  vowel,  and 
X  ten,  as  being  the  tenth  consonant,  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
Any  explanation  of  this  system  which  endeavours  at  an 
alphabetical  deduction  must,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen, 
fail  entirely  in  giving  a  probable  origin.  The  following 
scheme  however  contains  suggestions  of  some  antiquity,  and 
certainly,  as  before  remark^  is  either  a  true  explanation 
or  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence : — 


I 


11 


III     nil 


ttmm 


f 


^ 


A^   CO     CD  D  ID     X  V     c 

h  k  I       m      n        0     p         q       r 

Imagine  a  person  used  to  decimal  counting  by  means  of 


the  fingers  hanng  recourse  to  simple  eountmg  by  making 
a  mark  for  each  successive  unit,  as  in  a,  b,  c,  &c.  At  ten 
he  might  be  expected  to  make  some  symbol  that  his  hanc[ful 
was  completed,  and  the  drawing  a  mark  through  the  whole 
ten  unit  symbols,  as  at  e,  would  do  very  well.  This  he 
might  abbreviate,  as  at  /,  retaining  only  the  symbol  of  a 
unit  and  that  of  the  line  drawn  across.  The  handful  of 
tens,  or  one  hundred,  might  be  represented  by  retaining 
only  the  unit  symbol  and  two  ligatures,  namely,  that  of  the 
tens  and  that  which  made  all  the  ten  tens  into  one  symbol, 
as  at  g.  The  ten  hundreds  would  require  a  unit  with  three 
ligatures,  or  four  strokes  altogether,  which,  if  they  were 
written  without  taking  the  pen  off,  might  be  made  as  at  A, 
which  might  degenerate  into  k,  and  finally  into  /.  Again, 
by  cutting  I  into  two  halves,  we  have  m  or  n,  which  might 
sugMst  themselves  as  proper  representatives  of  half  a  thou- 
sand, or  five  hundred.  Similarly  bisection  of  /  and  g  or  of 
o  ana  q  would  suggest  p  and  r  as  proper  symbols  for  the 
halves  of  ten  and  one  hundred.  The  symbol  a  has  a  resem- 
blanee  to  I./  to  X,  ^  to  C,  A  to  M,  m  to  D,  p  to  V,  and 
r  toL.  • 

We  cannot  find  any  precise  information  upon  the  time  04 
the  commencement  of  the  principle  of  local  value  which 
prevails  to  a  certain  extent  tnroughout  the  Roman  system, 
namel);i  that  a  smaller  symbol  before  a  larger  one,  in  numbers 
less  than  one  hundrea,  denotes  a  subtraction,  after  it  an 
addition.  This  principle  does  not  appear  in  the  Phoenician  or 
Palmyrene  notations,  which  otherwise  much  resemble  the 
Roman  in  their  principle  of  notation,  though  they  approxi- 
mate to  pure  vicenary  scales,  both  adopting  distinct  symbols 
for  twenty. 

The  Chinese  use  three  systems:  the  first,  not  very  simple, 
and  antient ;  the  second,  intentionally  complicated,  and  em- 
ploying symbols  of  words  to  denote  numbers,  is  introduoed  in 
deeds  and  other  instruments,  to  render  alteration  difficult ; 
the  third,  a  simplification  of  the  first,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
with  abundant  references,  see  the  article  'Arithmetic'  in 
the  '  Encyclopeedia  Metropolitana,'  by  Dr.  Peacock. 

NUMERATION  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  the  art 
of  representing  numbers  by  distinct  names  and  symbols,  a 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  the  oldest  writers.  Every 
treatise  on  arithmetic  must  necessarily  begin  with  some- 
thing on  this  art  of  counting  and  representing  the  results 
of  counting,  on  the  goodness  of  which,  slight  and  easy  as 
any  method  may  appear  to  which  we  have  been  habituated 
from  childhood,  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  life,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  mathematical  sciences,  is  in  no  slight  degree 
dependent.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  a  formal  eulogy  upon 
the  benefits  of  any  fundamental  method  of  expression ;  we 
will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  part  of  that 
which  is  found  in  the  first  English  work  on  arithmetic, 
Robert  Recorde's  *  Grounde  of  Artes*  (1551,  perhaps  1540). 
We  quote  this  also  because  it  is  an  instance  (the  only  one 
we  ever  met  with  in  a  mathematical  work)  of  the  species  of 
doggrel  comic  verse  afterwards  in  use  on  the  stage  (see  the 
•  Comedy  of  Errors'),  which  has  a  sort  of  measure  and 
rhyme,  though  printed  in  the  form  of  simple  prose  hi  the 
work  from  which  we  cite  (we  put  the  syllables  which  are 
meant  to  rhyme  in  italics).  *  Master,  Wherefore  in  all  great 
workes  are  clerks  so  much  desired?  Wherefore  are  audit- 
ors so  richly  fed  f  What  causeth  geometricians  so  highly  to 
be  inhaunsed  9  Why  are  astronomers  so  greatly  advanced  f 
Because  that  by  number  such  things  they  find^  which  else 
would  ftir  excel  man's  mm^. ....  Master.  Exclude  number, 
and  answer  to  this  question :  How  many  years  old  are  you  ? 
Scholar.  Mum.  Master.  So  that  if  number  want,  you 
answer  all  by  mummesf    How  many  miles  to  London? 

Scholar.  A  peak  full  of  pltms Master.   If  number 

be  lacking,  it  maketh  men  dumb,  so  that  to  most  questions 
they  must  answer  mum.  Scholar,  This  is  the  cause,  sir, 
that  I  judged  it  so  vilet  because  it  is  so  common  in  talking 
every  while;  for  plenty  is  not  dainty,  as  the  common  saying 
is.  Master.  No ;  nor  store  is  no  sore,  perceive  you  this  f 
The  more  common  that  the  thing  is  being  needfully  required, 
the  better  is  the  thing  and  the  more  to  be  desired.  But  in 
numbrine,  as  some  of  it  is  light  and  plain^  so  the  most  part 
is  difficult  and  not  easie  to  attain.^ 

The  earliest  method  of  signifying  a  large  number  must 
have  been  such  a  one  as  the  scholar  uses  above,  when  he 
designates  a  large  number  of  miles  as  a  *poak  full  of  plums,* 
namely,  the  similitude  of  some  visible  or  well-known  colleo*  ^ 
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tion  of  uniU.  The  fingers  of  the  hand,  or  of  both  hands, 
or  the  united  number  of  fingers  and  toes,  furnished  natural 
collections  of  reference  on  which  the  various  quinary, 
decimal,  and  vicenary  scales  in  existence  have  proceeded. 
The  transition  from  counting  by  tens  to  counting  by  dozens 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  facility  of  subdivision 
which  the  number  twelve  possesses,  though  we  rather  doubt 
this  explanation,  at  least  unless  we  assume  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  As  into  twelve  uncice  is  to  be  explained  on 
the  same  principle.  From  this  we  think  came  the  method  of 
reckoning  by  dosens  to  be  introduced  throughout  Europe, 
as  would  that  bv  thirteens,  if  the  Roman  coin  or  weight  had 
been  so  divided. 

Our  present  numerative  system  is  stated  by  writers  to 
employ  the  words  unit,  ten,  hundred,  thousand,  million, 
billion,  trillion,  quadrillion,  quintillion,  sextillion,  septillion, 
octillion,  nonillion,  &c.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  is 
pure  statement;  for  the  terms  billion,  trillion,  &c.,  though 
defined  by  arithmetical  writers,  have  never  found  their  way 
into  common  use,  the  want  of  such  large  numbers  having 
never  been  experienced.^  The  French  indeed  have  natural- 
ised the  term  milliard,  meaning  one  thousand  millions,  in 
matters  of  public  debt  and  revenue,  which  only  shows  how 
little  the  term  billion  has  been  used  among  them,  since, 
according  to  their  writers,  the  milliard  and  billion  ^re  the 
same  things.  Tonstal  expressly  says,  that  in  his  time 
(Henry  VIII.)  the  common  reckoning  from  millions  was 
made  by  millions  of  millions.  &c.,  and  the  word  miUio  is 
noted  as  a  vulgarism  by  him  (neither  is  it  among  the  recog- 
nised barbarisms  of  Ducange).  Recorde  uses  nothing  more 
than  millions  repeated ;  so  that  it  seems  the  billions  and 
higher  denominations  were  never  anything  but  a  fancy  of 
arithmetical  writers,  conceived  after  the  time  when  elemen- 
tary works  ceased  to  be  written  in  Latin.  The  probability 
of  this  is  increased  by  their  meaning  different  things  in 
different  countries :  with  us  the  billion  is  a  million  of  mil- 
lions, a  trillion  's  .  million  of  billions,  and  each  denomina- 
tion is  a  million  of  times  the  one  preceding;  with  the 
French  and  the  other  continental  nations  the  billion  is  a 
thousand  millions,  and  each  denomination  is  a  thousand 
times  the  preceding.  According  to  English  writers,  the 
number  1,234567,891234,567891  is  one  trillion,  234567 
billions,  891234  millions,  and  567891:  according;  to  the 
French  writers,  it  is  one  quintillion,  234  quadrillions,  567 
trillions,  891  billions,  234  millions,  567  thousands,  and  891. 
For  common  purposes  the  denominations  higher  than  a 
million  may  be  abandoned,  it  being  remembered  that  all 
the  figures  on  the  left,  after  six  are  taken  off*  on  the  right, 
are  so  many  millions,  and  all  above  twelve  figures  so 
many  millions  of  miUions.  In  writing,  round  numbers  of 
millions  should  be  written  as  such,  thus,  638  millions,  not 
638,000,000:  in  computation  it  is  of  course  a  different 
thinji^.  Some  authors  seem  to  think  it  very  scientific  to 
parade  ciphers,  sometimes  by  the  dozen,  and  so  it  is,  no 
doubt,  since  it  shows  they  know  how  many  ciphers  go  to  a 
million  or  a  million  of  millions ;  but  no  reader  likes  to  stop 
and  examine  000,000,000,000,  when  the  words  '  million  of 
millions'  would  have  done  equally  well. 

The  decimal  system,  made  completOt  supposes  a  point 
always  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  units,  to  separate  them 
from  the  fractions  which  may  follow.  When  there  are  no 
fractions,  the  point  is  useless,  as  in  675'  or  675*000,  which 
is  675.  The  numbers  on  the  right  of  the  point,  successively 
denoting  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths,  &c.  of  a  unit 
[Fractions],  are  in  denominations  which  have  not  received 
distinct  names.  The  modem  French  call  them  decimes, 
centimes,  &c. ;  and  the  attempt  has  before  now  been  made 
(see  Wybard*s  *  Tactometria*  1650),  to  introduce  centesms, 
millesms,  &c.  into  English,  but  with  no  success. 

The  principle  of  local  value  [Arithmetic],  which  distin- 
guishes our  system  of  numeration  from  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  is  applicable  to  any  system,  whether  decimal 
or  not  If  10  stand  for  ten,  that  is,  if  units  in  the  second 
column  are  ten  times  in  value  those  of  the  first  column, 
nine  numeral  symbols  besides  the  cipher  are  requisite ;  but 
if  10  had  signified  fifteen,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  fourteen  distinct  symbols  of  number  besides  the 
cipher,  since  10,  11,  &c.  now  stand  for  sixteen,  seventeen, 
&c.  In  such  an  explanation,  the  frame- work  of  our  nume- 
rical language  (being  decimal)  is  not  well  calculated  to  give 
ail  easy  comprehension  of  the  change  *  we  should  rather 
invent  a  word  for  fifteen,  or  five  and  ten,  say  A;  whence 
A-onc,  A-two,  &c.  would  be  the  spoken  sounds  answering  to 


what  we  now  call  sixteen,  seventeen,  &c. ;  while  ten,  elereii . 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  fi>urteen  would  require  new  names 
not  connected  in  etymology  with  ten. 

The  method  of  reducing  a  number,  decimally  expressed, 
to  another  in  which  the  radix  or  base  of  the  system  (as  ten 
is  that  of  the  common  one),  is  a,  is  as  follows:  divide  the 
number  successively  by  a,  expressid  in  the  decimal  sjrstem ; 
the  remainders  give  the  units,  as,  oos,  &c.  of  the  new  ex- 
pression. Thus  if  12376  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  quimuy 
system,  whose  base  is  5,  we  should  have  the  following  pro- 
cess:— 

Number  required, 
344001. 
Decimal. 
^)i££     0  3X5*=  9375 

5)99     0  4X5*=  2500 

4  4X5»=    500 

4  '=        • 


5)12376  Rem. 
5)2475     I 


5)19 

5)3 

0     3  12376 

This  exhibits  both  the  reduction  to  the  quinary  system 
and  the  restitution  of  the  decimal  expression ;  but  if  the 
number  had  been  given  in  the  quinary  system,  it  might  have 
been  reduced  to  the  decimal  system  by  the  same  rule,  the 
new  base  ten  being,  in  the  old  or  quinary  system,  repre- 
sented by  20,  and  the  rule  of  division  being[  performed  by 
the  use  of  five  in  the  same  manner  as  ten  is  used  in  the 
decimal  system. 

20)344001  Rem*  Number  required, 

12376. 
Decimal.   Quinary. 
1X(10>*=  310000 
^  2X(10)»=   31000 

3X(I0)«=      2200 
7X10      =        240 
6      =  11 


20)14422 

11  or  6 

20)443 

20)22 

10)1 

12  or  7 

3 

2 

0 

1 

344001 


The  quinary  being  supposed  the  old  system,  as  soon  as 
we  come  to  the  remainder  1 1,  we  have  to  invent  a  new 
symbol  (say  6),  since  11,  in  the  new  system,  is  to  stand  for 
eleven.  For  further  examples,  see  the  *  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge:  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics.* 

In  teaching  the  elements  of  numeration  bv  the  abacus 
[Abacus],  it  is  desirable  that  exercise  should  be  given  in 
several  different  systems,  were  it  only  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  that  impression  which  so  many  students  long  retain, 
that  the  decimal  svstem  is  natural  and  necessary.  The 
want  of  words  for  the  denominations  will  be  the  only  diffi- 
culty ;  this  may  be  got  over  by  using  the  letters  A,  B,  C.  &c, 
to  represent  them.  Thus  if  the  system  be  quinary,  A  counts 
as  one  ball  on  the  second  row  or  five  on  the  first,  6  as  one 
ball  on  the  third  row,  five  on  the  second,  or  twenty-five  oa 
the  first,  and  so  on.  All  the  balls  on  the  second  row  may 
be  marked  A.  those  on  the  third  B,  &c. 

NUMERATOR  (or  Numberer).  the  part  of  a  fraction 
which  states  how  many  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  unit  are 
taken,  such  as  are  described  by  the  denominator.  Thus  f 
being  three,  not  of  units,  but  of  sevenths  of  a  unit,  3  is  the 
numerator. 

NUMERIA'NUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  conjointly  with  hb  elder  brother  C^hnus, 
after  the  death  of  their  father,  at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  284. 
Numerianus  was  with  the  army  in  Mesopotamia  at  the 
death  of  Probus ;  but  instead  of  following  up  the  advan- 
tages which  his  father  had  gained  over  thePentians,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  army  to  abandon  the  conquests  wluch 
had  been  already  made,  and  to  retreat  to  Syria*  During 
the  retreat  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  obliged  him  to  confine 
himself  to  the  darkness  of  a  litter,  which  was  strictly 
euarded  by  the  Praetorians.  All  oiders  were  issued  by 
Arrius  Aper,  the  nrsefect  of  the  Prntorians*  who  was  the 
father-in-law  of  the  emperor.  The  absence  however  of 
Numerianus  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  soldiers;  and  when 
the  army,  after  a  march  of  eight  months,  arrived  at  Chal- 
cedon  on  the  Bosporus,  they  insisted  upon  seeing  their 
prince,  and  accordinj^ly  burst  into  the  imperial  tent,  where 
they  only  found  the  dead  body  of  Numeriinus.  Suspicion 
naturally  fell  upon  Arrius ;  and  an  assembly  of  the  army 
was  accordingly  held,  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  death 
of  Numerianus  and  electing  a  now  emperor.     Their  choice 
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fell  upon  Diocletian,  vho  immediately  after  his  election  put 
Arrius  to  death  with  his  own  hands,  without  giTing  him  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself,  which  might  perhaps 
have  proved  dangerous  to  the  new  emperor. 

The  virtues  of  Numerianus  are  mentioned  hy  most  of  his 
biographers.  His  manners  were  mild  and  affable ;  and  he 
%vas  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  eloquence 
and  poetry.  He  successfully  contended  with  Nemesianus  for 
the  prize  of  poetry,  and  the  senate  voted  to  him  a  statue,  with 
the  inscription,  to  *  Numerianus  Csesar,  the  most  powerful 
orator  of  his  times.' 

(Vopiscus,  Numerianus  t  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Ccesari- 
bus,  c.  38  ;  Eutropius,  ix.  12 ;  Zonaras,  book  xii.) 


Coin  of  NomerUnuf. 
BritUh  Museum.       Actual  Sin. 

NUMERICAL,  as  opposed  to  literal,  in  algebra,  applies 
to  an  expression  in  which  the  coefficients  of  a  letter  are  all 
numbers,  and  not  letters.  As  opposed  to  algebraical,  it 
applies  to  the  magnitude  of  a  quantity,  considered  indepen- 
dently of  its  sign.  Thus  —7  is  said  to  be  numerically 
greater  than  —5,  though  algebraically  less.    [Nothing.] 

NUMESIA'NUS,  or  NOMISIANUS,  a  physician,  born 
at  Corinth,  who  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  Galenas 
tutors  (Craleni  Anatomic.  Adminisirat.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  I),  who 
informs  us  in  another  place  {Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  libr. 
*  De  Naturi  Hominis,'  Comment.  2),  that  Pelops,  another 
of  his  tutors,  was  also  one  of  this  physician's  pupils.  He 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. 

NTJ'MIDA.      [PAVONIDiB.] 

NUMI'DIA  was  originally  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
dominions  of  Carthage ;  on  .the  west  by  the  Mulucha,  or 
Molocath  (Sallust,  Jug.,  19,  92 ;  Strabo,  p.  827.  Casaubon), 
the  modern  Mulwia,  or  Mohalou;  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gsetuli.  The 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  was  of  much  smaller  extent, 
bein^  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ampsagas  {Wadi-al' 
Kebtr),  and  on  the  east  by  the  Tusca  {Zain,  Shaw),  and 
thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers. 

The  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomade  people,  whence 
they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Nomades  (Nofid^r^),  and  their 
country  Noraadia  (Noua^to,  Polyb.,  xxxvii.  3 ;  compare  Sal- 
lust,  Jug,,  18 ;  Plin.,  Hist,  Nat.,  v,  2).  This  name  seems  to 
have  been  originally  applied  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  which  the  name  of  Numidia  was  afterwards 
restricted,  but  to  all  the  nomade  tribes  of  northern  Africa ; 
thus  Appian  (Bell,  Civ,,  ii.  44)  mentions  the  Maurusli 
(Mauri)  as  nomades.  But  when  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  speak  of  the  Numidians,  the  term  is  usually  limited 
to  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Masssesylii  and  !Nfassylii,  the 
former  of  whom  extended  along  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the 
east,  and  the  latter  from  the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of 
Carthage. 

When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Nu- 
midians,  which  was  during  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Syphax  was  king  of  the  Masssesylii  and  Gala  king  of 
the  Massylii.  Gala  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Masinissa, 
who  possessed  extraordinar)'  powers  both  of  mind  and  body. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Carthage,  and  was  so  hizhly 
esteemed  by  Adherbal,  that  he  promised  to  the  young  Nu- 
midian  his  daughter  Sophonisbe  in  marriage.  Before  the 
marriage  took  place,  Masinissa  accompanied  Adherbal  into 
Spain,  where  he  served  with  great  credit  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans.  But  during  his  absence,  the  Cartba^nians, 
without  the  consent  of  Adherbal,  gave  Sophonisbe  m  mar- 
riage to  Syphax,  in  order  to  secure  his  co-operation  aniinst 
the  Romans.  (Appian,  Hist,  Rom.,  viii.  10.)  This  induced 
Masinissa  to  make  a  secret  alliance  with  Scipio  in  Spain ; 
but  the  Carthaginians,  having  obtained  information  of  his 
proceedings,  used  every  means  to  ruin  his  power.  His 
father  Gala  had  died  during  his  absence  in  Spain,  and  the 
government  had  been  usurped  by  one  Mezetulus,  who 
received  the  support  of  the  Carthaginians.  Masinissa  how- 
ever, on  his  return  to  Numidia,  defeated  Mezetulus ;  but 
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he  had  scarcely  obtained  possession  of  the  government,  be- 
fore he  was  attacked  by  Syphax,  and  compelled  to  leave  his 
kingdom  and  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  where  he  remained  with  a  small  body  of  adherents 
till  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  (Liv.,  xxix.  29-33.)  He 
accompanied  Scipio  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and 
in  many  engagements  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
Roman  arms.  It  was  principally  owing  to  the  courage  of 
Masinissa  that  Adherbal  and  Syphax  were  defeated,  and 
that  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio  (b.c.  203).  On 
this  occasion  Masinissa  obtained  possession  of  Sophonisbe  ; 
but  finding  that  his  connection  with  her  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Scipio,  who  feared  lest  the  daughter  of  Ad- 
herbal miglit  withdraw  him  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  poison  to  Sophonisbe,  and 
recommended  her  to  destroy  herself. 

The  great  services  of  Masinissa  did  not  pass  unrewarded 
by  the  Romans.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic 
war  he  obtained  all  the  dominions  of  Syphax  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  so  that  his 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  the 
Cyrenaica  on  the  east,  and  completely  surrounded  the  small 
district  which  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  on  the  coast. 
(Appian,  viii.  106.)  Masinissa  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia.  He  introduced  the 
arts  of  agriculture  and  civilised  life,  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  and  supported  a  well  appointed  army.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  90,  b.c.  149.  (Appian,  viii.  106 ;  Strabo,  p.  833 ; 
Pcdyb.,  xxxvii.  3.) 

Masinissa  left  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gu- 
lussa.  The  two  latter  died  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
fkther,  but  Micipsa  lived  to  b.c.  118,  and  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  and  to  his 
nephew  Jugurtha,  who  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mastana- 
bal. Jugurtha  however,  not  content  with  a  divided 
sovereignty,  murdered  Hiemnsal,  and  obliged  Adherbal  to 
fly  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the  senate  against  the 
usurpation  of  his  cousin.  Many  of  the  senators  however 
were  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to 
Africa  in  order  to  divide  Numidia  between  Adherbal  and 
Jugurtha.  The  commissioners  awarded  the  better  part  of 
the  country  to  Jugurtha;  but  scarcely  had  they  left  Africa, 
before  he  again  attacked  Adherbal,  defeated  him  in  battle, 
besieged  him  inCirta,  and  having  obliged  him  to  surrender, 
put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  When  this  news  reached  Rome, 
war  was  declared  against  Jugurtha,  which,  after  being 
carried  on  with  various  success,  was  at  length  terminated  by 
the  capture  and  death  of  Jugurtha  b.c.  106.  [Jugurth.\.] 
After  the  death  of  Jugurtha,  the  kingdem  of  Numidia 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  Hiempsal  II.  (Hirtius,  Bell. 
Afr,,  56),  who  was  probably  the  nephew  of  Hiempsal  the 
son  of  Micipsa.  Hiempsal  II.  was  succeeded,  about  b.c  50, 
by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars 
against  Caesar.  [Juba.]  On  the  death  of  Juba  I.,  b.c.  46, 
Numidia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province 
by  CsBsar,  who  intrusted  the  government  of  it  to  the  his- 
torian Sallust.    (Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  9.) 

The  chief  town  in  Numidia  was  Cirta  (the  modern  Cos- 
tantina,  or  Constantineh),  which  was  the  principal  residence 
of  Syphax,  Masinissa,  Micipsa,  and  Juba.  [(>)stantinaJ 
Hippo  Regius,  the  second  town  in  the  province,  was 
situated  near  the  coast  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
Bona.  [BoNA.1  It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  (Sallust, 
Jug.,  19),  and  is  well  known  as  the  see  of  St.  Augustin. 
It  was  called  Hippo  Regius  to  distinguish  it  from  Hippo 
Zarytus  in  the  province  of  Africa.  It  was  a  favourite  place 
of  residence  with  theNumidian  kings.  (Sil.  Italic,  iii.  259.) 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca  was  the  small  town  of  Tabraca, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  retained  in  the  island  of  Tabar- 
kah  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  South  of  Tabraca,  probably 
on  the  Tusca,  was  the  important  townofVaga,  or  Vacca 
{B^a  7),  which  is  described  by  Sallust  as  the  chief  commer- 
cial town  in  Numidia.  (Sallust,  Jug,,  47.)  South-west  from 
Vacca  was  Tagaste,  a  free  state  according  to  Pliny  (v.  4), 
and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustin. 

The  position  of  Zama,  near  which  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  b.c.  201,  is  uncer- 
tain. Some  writers  have  considered  it  the  same  as  the 
modem  Zamorah,  which  is  situated  south-west  of  Setif ;  but 
others,  with  more  probability,  identify  it  with  the  modern 
Zainah,  south  east  of  Setif.  We  learn  from  Livy  that  Zama 
was  five  days'  ioumey  from  Carthage  (Liv.,  xxx.  29),  which 
distance  would  better  agree  with,  the  position  of  Zainah 
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than  with  that  of  Zaraorah.  Zama  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings. 
(Sallust,  Jug.,  56,  60,  61.)  Juha  fled  to  this  town,  after  he 
had  heen  defeated  hy  Csesar  at  Thapsus,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants refused  to  admit  him  within  the  walls.  (Hirtius,  Bell. 
Afr„  91.)  Strabo  relates  that  Zama  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  (p.  829) ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  4)  as 
one  of  the  free  towns  of  the  province ;  and  the  name  of  the 
bishop  of  Zama  occurs  in  the  councils  of  the  African 
church. 

An  account  of  the  principal  places  in  the  western  part  of 
the  antient  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Mauritania,  is  given,  under  Mau- 
HiTANiA.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  are  described 
under  Algiers  and  Costantina.  The  best  account  of 
Numidia  is  in  Shaw's  Travels. 

NUMISMATICS,  NUMISMATOGRA'PHIA, or  NU- 
MISMATOLOGY, the  science  of  coins  and  naedals.  [Coins  ; 
Medals.] 

NUMMULITE.    [Foraminifera.] 

NUN.      [MONACHISM.] 

NUNCIO  (Nunzio,  in  Italian;  Nuntiui,  m  Latin)  sig- 
nifies a  messenger,  but  is  used  more  particularly  to  desig- 
nate the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  pope  to  foreien  courts. 
The  nuncio  is  generally  a  prelate  of  the  court  (rf Home ;  if 
a  cardinal,  he  is  styled  <  legate/  Previous  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  the  papal  nuncios  in  foreign  countries  acted  as 
judges,  in  the  first  instance,  of  matters  which  were  within 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  but  since  that  time  they  have 
acted  as  judges  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  respec- 
tive bishops,  in  those  countries  only  which  are  subject  to 
the  decretals  and  discipline  of  the  council  of  Trent.  In 
other  kingdoms  and  states,  such  as  France,  Austria,  Tus- 
cany, &c.,  which,  though  Catholic,  hohi  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  court  of  Rome  in  matters  ef  discipline, 
the  nuncio  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever,  and  has  merely  a 
diplomatic  character,  like  the  minister  of  any  other  foreign 
power.    (Pdre  Richard,  BibHothimte  Sacrie,  art.  'Nonce.') 

NUNCUPATIVE  WILL.    [Will.] 

NUNfEZ,  or  NO'NIUS,  FERNAN,  was  of  the  house  of 
Guzman.  He  is  also  called  *  El  Pinciano,*  from  Pintia 
Vaccceorum,  the  former  name  of  Vallisoletum,  now  Valla- 
dolid.  where  he  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
Century.  Although  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Sant' 
lago,  he  devoted  all  his  ardour  to  literary  pursuits  and  the 
diffusion  of  learning  through  Spain,  where  he  promoted  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  after  that  of  the  Latin  language  had 
been  rendered  easy  by  Nebrisensis  (Antonio  Lebrija  or 
Nebrija).  Among  the  many  eminent  literary  persons  who 
followed  Nebrija's  steps,  Pinciano  stood  conspicuous,  even 
before  he  went  to  Italy  to  receive  further  instruction  firom 
PhilippusBeroaldus  and  Govian,  a  celebrated  Greek  refugee. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  Nufiez  brought  back  numerous 
Greek  books  with  him ;  and  Cardinal  Cisneros,  who  admired 
his  talents,  appointed  him  and  Demetrius  the  Cretan  profes- 
sors of  Greek  at  his  university  of  Ajcal&,  and  moreover  en- 
trusted to  him  and  to  Lope  de  Astuniga  the  Latin  version  of 
the  '  Septuagint.'  Endowed  with  a  loftv  spirit  and  a  high 
patriotic  feeling,  which  were  fostered  by  the  writings  of 
antiquity  which  he  expounded,  he  fought  in  1521  with  the 
unsuccessful  Commons  of  Castile  against  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  V.,  or  rather  his  courtiers,  a  set  of  unprincipled 
foreign  adventurers,  who  took  advantage  of  the  young 
prince's  vanity  and  inexperience.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
Alcal&,  he  took  refuge  at  Salamanca,  in  which  university  he 
taught  Greek,  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  the  natural  history  of 
Pliny. 

He  died  in  1553,  above  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Salamanca, 
and  left  to  that  famous  seminsury  his  select  library.  He 
wrote  for  himself  the  following  epitaph : — '  Maximum  vittt 
bonum  mors!* 

Among  his  other  great  qualities  he  had  that  of  being  very 
abstemious,  but  although  he  abstained  ft*om  wine,  he  was 
fond  of  inviting  his  friends  and  pupils  to  his  table. 

Besides  the  share  that  he  had  in  the  '  Complutensian 
Polyglot,*  Nunez  published  '  Annotationes  in  Senecse 
Philosophi  Opera,'  the  text  of  which  writer  he  restored; 
*  Observationes  in  Pomp.  Melam ;'  •  Observat.  in  Hist. 
Nat.  C.  PI  in.,'  which  have  often  been  reprinted ;  '  Glosa 
sob  re  las  Obras  de  Juan  de  Mena,*  which  is  full  of  classical 
learning ;  *  Letters  to  Zurita;'  *  Refranes  y  Proverbios  Glo- 
sados,*  which  he  left  incomplete  in  the  midst  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, a  valuable  book  tQ  the  commentator  of  Cenaates,  as 


Nunez  was  well  acquamted  with  Spanish  proverbs,  and 
skilful  in  applying  them. 

Gomez  de  Castro,  or  Gomecius,  in  his  work  '  De  Rebus 
Gestts  Fran.  Ximen.,'  Erasmus,  Lucius  Marinseus  Siculus, 
Lipsius,  Nicol.  Antonius,  Isaac  Vossius,  Mayans,  Teissier, 
and  others,  expatiate  on  the  high  talents  and  virtues  of 
Feman  Nunez  de  Guzman. 

This  writer  must  not  be  confounded  with  Alonzo  Lopez 
Pinciano,  M6dico  Ces&reo  (physician  to  Charles  V.),  who 
attempted  the  epio  in  his  *  El  Pelayo,'  and  wrote  in  a 
series  of  letters  the  *  Pliilosophia  Antigua  Poetica,'  an  ex- 
traordinary performance  for  the  age,  both  as  to  substance  and 
expression.  It  appeared  at  Madrid  for  the  first  time  in 
1596.  This  second  Pinciano  was  the  first  modem  scholar 
who  ventured  to  think  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  poetic 
art;  he  established  a  philosophical  system,  and  went  farther 
than  his  master  Aristotle.  By  a  careful  and  minute  study 
of  all  the  writings  of  that  philosopher,  he  discovered  that  his 
'  Poetic  *  was  but  a  fragmlient,  for  Aristotle  refers  repeatedly 
in  bis  other  ^orks  to  a  second  part  of  the  same  '  Poetic,' 
which  is  lost ;  a  &ct  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  tU 
previous  commentators. 

Pinciano  endeavoured  to  restore  dignity  to  poetry,  and  to 
develop  its  true  character ;  he  treats  minutely  of  the  senses, 
of  the  affections,  the  feusulties  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  pleasures  of  cultivated  minds.  He  defines  moTemet 
poetical  imitation  more  precisely  than  the  Greek  philoss- 
pher.  His  style  however  cannot  now  be  considered  as  a 
model  either  of  written  or  conversational  langitaga 

NUNEZ.  PEDRO.    [Vernier.] 

NUREMBERG.    [Nurnberg.] 

NURNBERG,  a  verv  antient  city  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Rezat,  and  formerly  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing members  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  is  situated  in  49*^  27' 
N.  lat.  and  1 1®  4'  15"  E.  long.  Nurnberg  stands  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  sandy  but  highly  cultivated  plain,  945  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Peg- 
nitz,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts:  the 
smaller  and  northern  is  called  the  Sebaldus  side,  and  ths 
southern  and  larger  the  Lawrence  side.  TRe  Pegnitz  forms 
three  islands  within  the  walls,  which  are  connected  wilh 
each  other  and  the  city  by  seven  stone  and  nine  wooden 
bridges,  and  one  suspension- bridge,  which  was  commenced 
in  1824. 

Though    Nurnberg    cannot    be    considered,     propeily 
speaking,  as  a  fortified  town,  it  is  surrounded  by  an  old 
wall,  which  has  eight  gates  and  a  great  number  of  roood 
and  square  towers  (Stein  says  365,  Hassel  1 19),  and  a  moat 
nearly  200  feet  broad.    The  circuit  within  the  walls  is  three 
miles  and  a  half,  within  which  space  there  are  many  squares 
or  markets,  and  gardens.    The  streets  are  in  general  bn«d 
and  well  paved,  but  crooked  and  irregular.    The  houses  are 
very  old-fashioned,  retaining  externally,  with  little  alten- 
tion,  the  old  Gothic  style,  and  their  internal  arrangements 
recalling  to  mind  the  mode  of  private  life  of  past  ages. 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  are  often  adorned  with  paintings : 
they  are  narrow,  but  often  very  deep,  with  a  back  front  m 
a  parallel  street    One  of  the  most  remarkable  auiient 
buildings  is  the  old  fortress  called  the  Reicbsfeste,  which 
was  probably  erected  in  the  tenth  century,  under  the  emperor 
Conrad  L,  and  the  care  of  which  was  confided  in  the  middle 
ages  to  the  burggraves  of  Niirnberg,  the  ancesters  oC  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern.    This  fortress  stands  on  a  pretty 
steep  eminence,  and  the  exterior,  having  received  no  modern 
additions,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  antient  style.    It 
contains  a  gallery  of  549  pictures  in  10  apartments,  and  many 
paintings  on  glass.    The  town-hall,  one  of  the  finest  in  Ger- 
many, is  275  feet  wide,  and  contains,  among  other  curiosities,  a 
num berofpaintings  by  Albert  Diirer,  Hirschvogel,  and  others. 
Almost  all  the  churches,  8  Lutheran,  \  Calvinist,  and  I 
Roman  Catholic,  are  worthy  of  observation  for  their  archi- 
tecture and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain.    That 
of  St  Sebaldus  contains  the  tomb  of  the  saint  adorned 
with  fine  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  a  noble  altar,  the 
celebrated  crucifix  by  Veit  Stoss,  and  painted-glass  win- 
dows of  extraordinary  beauty.    The  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence is  a  fino  Gothic  edifice,  and  is  extrentely  rich  in  old 
German  paintings.    To  each  of  these  churches  a  Latin 
school  is  attached.    The  church  of  St  iEgidius,  which  was 
built  in  the  Italian  style  sA  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century    (1711-18),  has  a   fine  altar-piece  by    Vandjck. 
Near  this  church  is  the  gymnasium,  in  fin)nt  of  which  the 
city  erected,  iu  1920,  the  statue  of  Melanctbon,  by  whom 
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tbat  institution  was  opened  in  1 526.  The  church  of  St. 
Clara  has  paintings  on  glass,  of  the  year  1278.  In  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  regalia  of  th!e  empire  were  for- 
merly kept,  hy  order  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  in  1 424, 
and  likewise  many  pretended  relics  of  the  PassioQ  of  our 
Saviour.  The  former  Dominican  church  contahis  the 
city  library  of  20,000  volumes,  with  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  Melancthon  and  of  works  written  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  Niirnberg  is  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous and  well-conducted  public  institutions  of  every  kind, 
such  as  the  gymnasium,  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  a  great 
number  of  schools  for  all  classes ;  15  ftee-schools,  in  which 
the  children  are  supplied  with  books,  clothing,  and  bread 
gratis ;  a  seminary  for  teachers ;  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
manufactures,  which  has  founded  a  school  of  industry  for 
above  300  girls,  and  a  Sunday  drawing-school  for  the  sons  of 
mechanics,  in  which  there  are  nearly  400  pupils;  a  Bible 
Society,  and  a  great  many  collections,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  &c. 

Before  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  took  a  new  direction, 
after  Vasco  de  Garaa  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Niii-nberg  was  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities 
in  Europe.  It  forwarded  to  the  North  the  rich  productions 
of  India,  which  it  received  from  Italy;  nor  was  this  the  only 
source  of  its  prosperity.  The  residence  of  the  burggraves 
(from  the  year  1060)  and  occasionally  that  of  the  emperors 
was  a  gi'eat  advantage,  and,  above  all,  its  manufactures 
brought  a  great  influx  of  wealth.  Niirnberg  was  celebrated 
four  hundred  years  ago  for  working  in  brass,  iron,  and  other 
metals,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  a  long  list  of  articles 
comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of  Niirnberg 
wares,  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  hardware, 
and  toys  of  all  kinds,  both  of  metal  and  wood.  Public  and 
private  wealth  accumidated,  and  not  only  the  useful  but 
the  fine  arts  flourished;  so  that  the  history  of  the  arts  in 
Niirnberg  is  a  ver^  important  part  of  that  of  the  fine  arts 
in  general,  especially  of  painting  and  engraving.  The 
altered  course  of  the  East  India  trade,  the  attention  of 
other  states  to  the  advantages  of  commerce,  the  ravages 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  dissensions  between  the  nobility 
and  the  citizens,  and  an  incretsing  load  of  debt,  caused 
Numberg  gradually  to  decline.  Yet  its  trade  is  still  con- 
siderable, especially  in  articles  of  its  own  manufacture  in 
iron,  steel,  and  brass  ;  and  in  hardware  of  all  kinds,  turnery, 
looking^lasses,  musical  instruments,  paper,  engravings, 
painters'  colours  and  pencils,  glass,  porcelain,  watches, 
calieoes,  carpets,  and  other  articles  too  num^ous  to  men- 
tion.  The  extraordinary  eheapness  of  the  Niirnberg  toys, 
most  of  which  are  however  made  by  the  counury- people  in 
the  hilly  and  wooded  tract  between  Franconia  and  Thu- 
ringia,  causes  the  trade  in  them  to  be  very  extensive  and 
important.  There  is  now  an  annual  fair,  at  which  a  great 
deal  of  business  is  done. 

Niirnberg  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1050,  and  ob- 
tained its  first  charter  in  121 9.  As  a  free  city  of  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  celebrated  for  its  industry  and  commerce,  and 
for  great  services  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  it  retained 
its  freedom  among  all  the  changes  made  in  Germany  in 
1803.  It  had  a  territory,  for  the  most  part  well  cultivated, 
nearly  500  square  miles  in  extent,  with  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  revenue  of  800,000  florins;  but  the  public  debt 
amounting,  in  1797,  to  nine  millions  qf  florins,  the  revenue 
Was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest.  The  differences  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  took  possession  of  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory, necessarily  increased  its  difficulties,  till  the  Act  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  assigned  over  its  territory 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  a  decision  which  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Niirnberg, 
including  the  suburbs  and  the  territory,  was  officially  stated 
to  be,  in  1826,  39,628,  of  whom  3200  formed  the  garrison. 
The  latest  accounts  we  have  seen  (1838)  make  the  pogula- 
lation  41,000,  of  whom  about  3500  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  great  majority  Lutherans. 

The  great  painter  Albert  Diirer  was  a  native  of  Niirn- 
berg, and  also  Melchior  Pfinzing  and  Hans  Sach,  the  poets, 
and  Martin  Behem,  who  made  the  first  serviceable  terres- 
trial globe.  Among  the  numerous  inventions  for  which  the 
World  is  indebted  to  Niirnberg  are  watches  (first  called 
Niirnberg  eggs)  by  Peter  Hele,  the  pedal  by  Heinric 
Traxdorf,  the  air-gun  by  Lobzinger,  the  clarionet  by  C. 
Denner,  brass  by  Erasmus  Ebner,  the  lock  for  fire-arms  by 
a  person  not  known,  and  many  others. 

(The  descriptions  of  Numberg  and  of  the  public  edifices 


are  very  numerous :  among  them  are  the  *  Niirnbergisohes 
Taschenbuch,'  1829;  the* NiirnbergerJahrbiicher,'  Hagen's 
•Norica,*  &c.) 

NUT.      [FlLBERTj 

NUTATION.  [Precession  and  Nutation.] 
NUTCRACKER,  the  name  of  an  Insessorial  bird,  rarely 
seen  in  Britain,  and  whose  place  in  the  system  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  fix.  Some  of  its  habits,  and  the  worn  appear- 
ance of  the  tail-feathers  from  climbing  about  the  branches  of 
trees,  together  with  the  nesting  in  hollows  of  trees,  indicate 
a  relationship  to  the  Picida.  Its  manners,  which  are  said 
to  resemble  those  of  the  Jccy^  and  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  food  and  organization,  bring  it  into  alliance 
with  the  Crows^  to  which  family  it  is  generally  referred  by 
ornithologists,  and  so  placed  as  to  approximate  either  to  the 
Woodpeckers  or  Starlings.  Mr.  Vigors  considers  it  as 
assimilating  to  the  latter  family,  and  especially  to  the 
genera  Cassicus  and  Barita,  Mr.  Swainson  makes  it  a 
subgenus  of  Corvus  in  his  subfamily  CorvififB,  placing  it 
immediately  after  the  subgenus  Pica,  and  immediately 
before  the  genus  Barita,  The  Prince  of  Musignano  ar- 
ranges it  also  under  the  subfamily  Corrtn^,  among  which  it 
occupies  the  last  place  in  his  *  (reographical  {LndC)oraparati\'e 
List,  whilst  it  immediately  precedes  the  siihtumWy Stumincp, 
Mr.  Yarrell  {British  Birds)  places  it  at  the  end  of  the 
Crows,  and  immediately  before  the  Woodpeckers.  Sir  W 
Jardine  {British  Birds)  arranges  the  genus  between  the 
Mai^pie  and  the  Jay.  In  Temminck's  arrangenient  its  place 
is  between  the  Jays  and  the  Choughs  iPyrrfiocorao!)* 

Nucifraga. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  conical,  longer  than  the  head, 
straight,  the  upper  mandible  having  the  culmen  roimded, 
overhanging  the  lower,  both  terminating  in  an  obtuse  and 
depressed  point  Nostrils  basal,  round,  open,  concealed 
hy  hairs  directed  forwards.  Toes,  three  before  and  one 
behind,  the  two  outer  being  united  at  their  base.  Tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Wings  long  and  poiated,  Che 
first  quill  shortest,  the  fourth  and  fifth  longest.    (Gould.) 

This  genus  is  generally  considered  to  comprehend  only 
two  known  species : — the  bird  whose  English  name  heads 
this  article,  and  Nucifraga  hemdspila,  which  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  it,  though  it  is  clearly  a  distinct 
species,  described  and  figured  in  Mr  Gould's  *  Century  of 
Birds,'  from  the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  student  should 
however  bear  in  mind  that  the  Prince  of  Musignano  and 
Mr.  Audubon,  both  high  authorities,  the  former  from  his 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  genera  and  species, 
and  the  latter  from  the  great  attention  which  he  has  paid  to 
the  habits  of  the  birds  of  America,  include  the  Corpus 
Columbianus  of  Wilson  in  the  genus  Nuciftaga. 

We  select  as  an  example  the  European  %^c\q%,  Nucifraga 
Caryocatactes. 

Description.^Size  about  that  of  the  Jackdaw,  but  the 
tail  is  longer.  Plumage  reddish  umber-brown  ;  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  rump,  dappled  with 
large  white  spots  which  occupy  the  centre  of  each  feather 
wings  and  tail  blackish,  shot  with  green ;  the  feathers  of 
the  latter  (except  the  two  middle  ones)  tipped  wiih  white. 
Bill  and  legs  brownish  black.  Sexes,  as  in  the  crows  gene- 
rally, nearly  alike.  The  female  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
smaller  and  her  plumage  less  lively. 

This  is  the  Corvus  Caryocatactes  of  Linnceus ;  Caryoca- 
tactes of  Willughby ;  Casse  Noix  of  the  French ;  Ghiandaia 
Nucifraga  of  Stor.  degl.  Ucc,  >  Nocciolaja  of  Savi ;  Kurz 
und  LangschndbUger  Nussknacker  of  Brehm;  Tannen 
Heher  (Pine  Jay)  oder  THirkischer  Holzschreyer  of  Frisch ; 
Notwecka,  Notkraka,  of  the  Swedes ;  Noddekrige  of  the 
Norwegians;  Notkraake  of  Brunnich;  Nussrabbe  of 
Meyer ;  and  Aderyn  y  cnau  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Meproduction,  <Jv.— The  manners  of  the 
Nutcracker  are  said,  by  those  who  have  observed  it,  to 
resemble  in  some  deeree  those  of  the  Jay,  and  some  of  its 
habits  those  of  the  Woodpeckers.  Like  the  former  it  feeds 
on  nuts  and  berries,  as  well  as  on  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  very  fond ;  and,  like  the  latter,  it 
chmbs  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  tapping  the  bark 
with  its  bill  to  start  the  insects  and  their  larvss  that  may 
lurk  beneath,  and  devour  them.  They  are  said  to  crack 
nuts  much  in  the  same  way  with  the  Nuthatch.  The  nest 
is  formed  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  which  the  bird  is  supposed 
to  enlarge  after  the  manner  of  the  woodpeckers.  The  e^gs 
are  five  or  wx  in  nnmber*  of  a  yeUfj jggjl^white  or  grey,  with 
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ft  few  spots  of  bright  grey  brown.  Temminck  states  that  it 
sometimes  devours  young  birds  and  eggs. 

Geographical  Distribution.— CentroX  Europe.  The  bird 
is  a  rare  visitant  to  Great  Britain,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seen  in  Ireland.  The  only  one  Pennant  ever 
heard  of  was  killed  near  Mostyn  in  FlinUhire.  Montagu 
mentions  one  that  was  killed  in  Kent,  and  states  that  one 
was  seen  by  an  accurate  observer  near  Bridgewater.  He 
also  notices  two  others,  which  were  shot  in  1808,  one  in 
Devon,  the  other  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Selby  mentions  one 
that  was  seen  in  Netherwitton  Wood  in  Northumberland. 
Mr.  Rodd,  of  Penzance,  gave  Mr.  Yarrell  information  of 
one  that  was  seen  on  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  Hooe  Lake.  It 
ia  recorded  by  Dr.  Moore  as  having  been  shot  in  Devonshire 
near  Washford  Pyne  Moor.  Another  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  noticed  at  Pepper  Harrow  Park,  lord  Middleton*s 
seat.  Mr.  Macgillivray  gives  instances  of  its  having  been 
shot  in  Scotland. 

Temminck  records  varieties  of  pure  white,  or  yellowish 
white,  with  deeper  spots;  sometimes  with  the  wings  and 
tail  white. 


The  Nutcracker. 

NUTHATCH,  the  vernacular  name  for  a  Scansorial  British 
bird,  with  much  of  the  habits  of  the  Woodpeckers,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  genus  Sitfa 
of  Linnaeus. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  the  genus  in  the  subfamily  SittincB, 
bein^  the  second  of  his  family  Certhiadte,  The  Prince  of 
Musignano  makes  it  the  first  subfamily  of  that  family. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  straight,  cylindrical,  sHghtly 
compressed,  subulated,  accuminated.  Tongue  short,  horny, 
and  armed  at  the  point.  Nostrils  basal  and  rounded,  partly 
hidden  by  reflected  bristles.  Feet  with  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  the  outer  toe  being  joined  at  its  base  to  the 
middle  one ;  hind  toe  of  the  same  length  as  or  longer  than 
the  middle  one,  with  a  long  and  hooked  claw.  Tail  of 
twelve  feathers.  Wings  raUier  short ;  the  first  quill  very 
short,  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest.     (Gould.) 

Example,  Sitta  Eurqpcea,  the  Common  Nuthatch,  or 
Nutjobber, 

Description.—Flumsige  above  fine  blue  grey ;  quills  and 
base  of  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  black,  the 
outer  tail-feather  on  each  side  with  a  black  spot  near  the  tip. 
A  black  band  passes  from  the  bill  through  the  eye  down 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  ending  abruntly  near  the  shoulders ; 
throat  whitish  ;  rest  of  plumage  below  rufous  brown  blend- 
ing into  chesnut  on  the  flanks;  bill  and  feet  black;  iris 
hazel.     Sexes  alike. 

This  is  in  all  probability  the  Sitte  (St'rrij)  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Sitia  of  the  Latins.  It  is  the  Ziolo,  Picchio  grigio, 
Raparino,  and  Picchio  formicajo  of  the  Italians ;  Muratore 
of  Savi ;  Torchepot  and  Pic-ma f  on  of  the  French ;  Kleiber 
and  Blauspecht  of  the  Germans ;  Nottcacka  and  Noipacka 
of  the  Swedes;  SpoBtt-meise  of  the  Danes;  Nat-Bake  of 
Brunnich ;  Klener,  Nusszhacker,  of  Kramer;  and  Delor  y 
cnau  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits^  Foody  Reproduction,  <J^. — Like  the  Woodpeckers 
and  Creepers,  the  Nuthatch  runs  with  facility  upon  and 
about  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees;  but  the  tail,  which 


is  short  and  rounded,  is  of  no  assistance  to  the  bird  in  ifs 
progress.  Unlike  the  Woodpeckers  however,  the  Nuthatch 
runs  with  the  head  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and 
indeed  the  former  position  of  the  head  appears  to  be  the 
favourite  one ;  it  generally  alights  on  a  branch  with  the 
head  in  the  downward  position,  and  sleeps  in  that  posture. 
It  is  almost  constantly  in  motion.  Its  food  consists  of  ia- 
sects  and  their  larvss,  berries,  and  nuts.  The  latter  it  fixes 
in  some  chink,  and  cracks  them  by  repeated  strokes  of  the 
bill.  '  It  is  a  pretty  spectacle,'  says  Willughby,  '  to  see  her 
fetch  a  nut  out  of  her  hoard,  place  it  fast  in  a  chink,  and 
then,  standing  above  it,  with  its  head  downwards,  striking  it 
with  all  its  force,  break  the  shell  and  catch  up  the  kernel.' 
The  same  author  found  beetles  in  the  muscular  stomach  or 

fizzard  of  one  opened  by  him.  The  filberd  sives  the  Nut- 
atch  but  comparatively  little  trouble ;  but  the  more  dense 
hazel-nut  calls  forth  greater  energies,  and  when  employed 
upon  one  of  those  nuts,  the  bird  makes  the  neighbourhood 
resound  with  the  strokes  of  its  bill.  Its  call-note  in  the 
spring  is  a  clear  shrill  whistle.  The  nest  is  generally  made 
with  only  a  few  dry  leaves  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  and  the 
eggs,  which  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  are  of  grey- 
white  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  If  the  hole  selected  be  too 
large,  the  bird  plasters  up  a  part  of  it  with  mud,  and  will 
renew  the  plaster  if  destroyed,  whence  one  of  its  French 
names. 

The  female,  when  surprised  on  the  eggs  or  her  young, 
makes  a  most  determined  defence  with  bill  and  wings, 
hissing  at  the  intruder  violently  at  the  same  timeTit 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  very  attached  bird.  The  old  Erench 
quatrain  says — 

Le  Torchepot  et  sa  femolle  enMinble 

Vitent  en  tieix  tout  le  longde  I'Eita. 

Panjnoy  Ton  dit,  one  qui  est  aneste 
A  MB  mesiMige  au  TbrchiBpot  renemble.* 

Of  its  bravery  and  courage  when  made  captive,  a  painfbl 
story  is  told  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History.'  A 
Nuthatch  had  been  winded  by  a  sportsman,  and  was  put 
into  a  small  cage  made  of  oak  and  wire.  During  anight  and 
day,  the  period  of  his  confinement,  his  tapping  labonr  was 
incessant,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  wood- work  of  his 
prison  was  pierced  and  worn  like  worm-eaten  timber.  His 
impatience  of  his  situation  was  excessive ;  his  efforts  to 
escape  were  unremitted,  and  displayed  much  cunning  and 
intelligence.  He  was  fierce  and  fearlessly  familiar,  and 
voraciously  devoured  the  food  placed  before  him.  His  hamr 
mering  is  described  as  having  been  peculiarly  laborious, 
for  he  did  not  peck  as  other  birds  do,  but  taking  a  firm 
grasp  with  his  great  feet,  he  turned  upon  them  as  upon  a 
pivot,  striking  with  his  whole  weight,  and  thus  assuming 
with  his  body  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a  hammer  in 
motion.  This  unfortunate  bird  sank  at  the  close  of  the 
second  day  under  the  combined  effects  of  his  Texatioo, 
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fts&iduity,  and  vomcity.  The  Rev.  T.  L.  Bree  mentions  one 
which  he  caueht  in  a  common  hrick  trap :  when  the  hird 
was  found,  the  bill  appeared  to  be  truncated,  and  he  inferred 
that  it  had  been  fairly  ground  down  to  about  two-thirds  of 
its  original  length  by  the  pecking  of  the  bird  at  the  bricks 
in  its  efforts  to  escape. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Europe  generally.  Tem- 
minck  notes  its  range  as  extending  far  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  as  rather  abundant  in  central  Europe.  Mr. 
Selby  traced  it  in  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  banks  of  the 
Wear  and  Tyne ;  and  it  is  noted  in  Mr.  Thompson's  Irish 
list 

Mr.  Gould  describes  and  figures  two  other  species,  8itt€B 
rupetiris  and  Asiatieot  in  his  'Birds  of  Europe.' 

The  genus  is  found  in  India  and  America ;  and  there  are 
closely  allied  forms  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  New 
Holland. 

NUTMEG.    [Myristica.] 

NUTRITION.  One  of  the  chief  differences  between 
inorganic  and  organic  bodies  is,  that  the  former  retain  their 
form  and  other  cnaracters  by  a  passive  resistance  to  change ; 
the  latter  by  a  constant  change  of  their  particles,  in  which 
those  that  in  the  constant  actions  of  life  or  by  the  influence 
of  external  agents  have  been  destroyed,  are  replaced  by 
others  similar  to  themselves.  This  constant'  change  is 
effected  by  the  process  of  nutrition.  Nutrition  is  the  last 
step  of  the  general  process  of  assimilation,  by  which  living 
boaies  convert  the  materials  which  they  derive  from  their 
food  into  substances  like  their  own,  and  appropriate  the 
materials  thus  changed  to  their  own  increase  or  repair.  The 
several  nutritive  matters  received  into  the  living  body  are 
variouslv  altered  by  digestion,  absorption,  respiration,  and 
by  all  the  other  changes  which  the  blood  or  other  fluid  un- 
dergoes in  its  passage  to  the  several  parts  of  the  frame ; 
these  changes  constitute  the  process  of  assimilation,  at  the 
end  of  which  each  part  of  the  body  abstracts  from  the  K^ueral 
and  homogeneous  mass  of  nutritive  fluid  that  which  is  re- 
quired for  its  own  growth  or  repair;  muscle  abstrapting  par- 
ticles to  form  muscle,  nerves  from  the  same  fluid  abstract- 
ing particles  to  form  nerve,  and  so  on. 

That  a  constant  change  of  particles  goes  on  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tissues  of  the  livmg  body  may  be  considered 
certain.  It  is  evidently  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  for  the  living  body  is  exposed  to  the  same  external 
agents  as  inorganic  matter  is,  and  all  its  own  actions  are 
so  many  more  sources  of  waste  to  each  tissue.  Some  con- 
stant power  of  repair  must  therefore  be  requisite  to  main- 
tain living  bodies  in  a  state  of  integrity  against  these  con- 
stant sources  of  waste ;  and  that  power  is  exerted  in  nutri- 
tion. Its  influence  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  the  living 
body  retains  throughout  life,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  its 
form  and  composition  less  altered  than  the  most  solid  of  in- 
or^nic  matters  exposed  to  similar  influences.  Within  cer- 
tain limits  als3,  the  greater  the  waste,  the  greater  the 
nutritive  supply :  thus,  for  example,  by  constant  exercise 
the  size  of  the  muscles,  so  far  from  being  decreased,  is  ulti- 
mately increased,  the  effect  of  nutrition  being  not  only  to 
replace  that  which  w^  destroyed,  bu(  to  supply  a  certain 
quantity  more.  We  may  clearly  observe  an  application  of 
the  same  law  in  the  cuticle ;  that  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  more  than  twice  as  thick  as  that  on  the  back  of  the  arm, 
yet  the  former  is  subject  to  the  most  friction ;  ana  if  the 
friction  of  the  palm  be  greatly  increased,  the  cuticle,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  waste,  increases  in  thickness  in  a  yet 
greater  proportion,  so  as  to  defend  the  subjacent  skin  from 
the  greater  source  of  injury  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  body  does  not  change  in  any  of 
its  sensible  qualities,  we  cannot  be  so  well  assured  of  any 
change  of  particles  still  going  on ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  the  two  parts  of  nutrition,  the  removal  of  old 
and  addition  of  new  particles,  which  at  other  times  we  trace 
producing  either  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  body,  as  one^ 
or  the  other  of  them  predominates,  are  exactly  balanced.* 
If  we  examine,  for  example,  the  growth  of  any  hollow  organ 
of  the  bodv,  as  the  heart,  we  find  that  in  advancing  years 
firom  childhood  to  manhood,  it  increases  not  only  in  its 
whole  bulk,  but  also  in  the  size  of  its  cavities,  and  that,  at 
every  period  of  life,  the  size  of  the  cavities  and  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls  bear  nearly  the  same  proportion.  Now, 
if  only  an  addition  were  made  to  the  exterior  of  the  heart 
of  a  child,  its  whole  bulk  would  be  increased,  but  the  size 
of  its  cavities  would  be  disproportionately  small.  We  must 
IhexefinipaMiuno  tbal  9ub9tance  is  removed  from  the  inte* 


rior  of  the  heart,  at  the  same  time,  though  not  in  exactly 
the  same  quantity,  that  substance  is  added  to  its  exterior. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  heart  diminishes  in  size,  as  it 
usually  does  in  persons  labouring  under  consumption,  ma- 
terial must  be  at  the  same  time  abstracted  from  the  exterior, 
and,  in  rather  a  less  proportion,  added  to  the  interior. 
Whatever  of  this  kind  is  true  of  the  larger  organs  must  be 
equally  so  of  the  small  ones ;  so  long  as  they  preserve  the 
same  form  and  proportions,  no  change  of  size  can  take  place 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  processes  of  nutritive 
deposition  and  absorption ;  when  the  former  preponderates, 
the  part  will  increase  in  size— when  the  latter  preponderates, 
it  will  diminish ;  the  former,  when  connected  with  disease, 
is  named  Hypertrophy  [Hypertrophy],  the  latter  Atrophy. 
[Atrophy.] 

The  coincidence  of  these  two  processes,  where  any  change 
of  size  takes  place,  being  thus  proved,  and  their  continuance, 
when  no  such  visible  change  occurs,  being  necessary,  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  in  tne  latter  case,  in  the  state  of 
nutritive  equilibrium,  they  still  continue,  though  their  op- 
posite effects  being  exactly  balanced,  the  ultimate  result  is 
not  discernible.  Popular  belief,  adopting  this  idea  as  one  of 
whose  truth  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt,  has  even 
assigned  the  periods  of  time  in  which  one  whole  set  of  par- 
ticles is  removed  and  replaced.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  upon  which  any  such  calculation  can  be  made ;  the 
period  in  which  an  entire  change  is  completed  probably 
varies  greatly  in  different  tissues  and  different  extenial  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  bones  and  teeth  it  is  probable  that 
the  particles  once  deposited  are  never  removed,  so  long  as 
the  animal's  size  and  other  characters  remain  unaltered. 

The  process  of  nutrition  is  concerned  in  the  production  of 
two  apparently  different  results— that  of  development  and 
that  01  growth.  In  development  the  added  particles  not 
merely  increase  the  size  of  the  part,  but  produce  a  change 
in  its  form  or  its  substance.  Tlius,  the  whole  body,  with 
all  its  varieties  of  tissues,  and  through  all  its  changes  of 
form,  is  developed hy  nutrition,  from  a  small  part  of  a  little 
sac  [FcETUs],  which,  to  all  appearance,  is  composed  of  ho- 
mogeneous materials.  In  growth  each  part  increases  by  the 
pr^ominant  deposition  of  particles  within  and  around  those 
of  which  it  was  previously  composed,  and  similar  to  them. 
These  two  nutritive  processes,  though  in  the  period  of  life 
previous  to  the  adult  age  they  are  usually  concurrent,  may 

§0  on  independently  of  each  other.  Thus  the  body  may  be 
eficient  in  development,  some  part  of  it  being  monstrous, 
that  is,  remaining  of  the  same  form  as  that  which  it  had  in 
the  embryonic  state  [Monstbr],  and  yet  with  this  defect  in 
form  it  may  increase  in  size;  for  monsters  are  commonly 
well- grown ;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  being  perfect  in  de- 
velopment and  form,  the  body,  or  some  part  of  it,  may  oe 
deficient  in  size.  A  dwarf  is  an  example  of  a  defect  of 
growth;  a  hare-lip,  a  cleft  palate^  an  anormal  unossified 
cartilage,  are  examples  of  defects  of  development :  both  are 
defects  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  but  the  failure  is  in  each 
in  a  different  airection. 

One  bt  the  most  important  facts  regarding  the  process 
of  nutrition  is  that  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Schwann  of 
Berlin  {Mikrosk.  Untersuch.  iiber  die  Uebereinstimmung 
der  Thiere  und  Pftanzen),  that  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
however  different  in  their  fully  developed  state,  yet  originate 
from  the  same  fundamental  forms,  and  up  to  a  certain 
period  of  their  development  pass  through  the  same  series  of 
changes.  He  has  shown  that  the  law  of  development  from 
cells,  which  f  chleiden  had  proved  to  obtain  in  the  formation 
of  all  vegetable  tissues  {Beitrdge  zur  Phytogenem,  Miill. 
Arch.,  1838),  holds  with  equal  truth  in  all  the  animal 
tissues,  and  thus  that  in  their  first  periods  of  existence  all 
or£;anised  structures  follow  the  same  laws  of  formation. 
The  great  principle  of  formation  is  briefly  this :— from  a 
living  but  amorphous  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  cyto- 
blastema  is  given,  minute  roundish  corpuscles  first  form. 
Around  each  of  these  a  layer  of  organic  substance,  being 
after  a  time  deposited  and  becoming  membranous,  forms  a 
spherical  or  elliptical  ceU  enclosing  the  corpuscle  in  or  upon 
its  wall.  Around  or  rather  upon  this  cell,  a  second  cell  next 
fbrms  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  had,  and  to  a  part  of 
its  walls  the  first  cell  remains  attached,  and  forms  what  is 
named  the  nucleus  of  the  cell.  These  cells,  containing  nuclei, 
which  again  enclose  one  or  more  corpuscles,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  original  forms  of  which  all  the  solid  pai^  of  > 
the  body  are  composed,  or  from  which,  altered  according  to  - 
various  but  certain  Uw0»  they  are  aU  produced.    As  ex- 
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araples  of  such  primary  cells  in  tbeir  simplest  form  and 
separate,  we  find  in  the  animal  body  the  blood-globules, 
which  float  in  a  quantity  of  fluid  cytoblastema.  Nearly 
similar  cells  with  nuclei  are  found,  forming  membranes,  with 
scarcely  any  intervening  substance,  in  the  horny  tissues,  as 
the  cuticle,  nails,  feathers,  &c.,  in  which  moreover  each  cell 
presents  evidence  of  vitality  to  a  certain  degree  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  they  undergo  various 
changes  of  form,  flattening,  enlarging,  and  splitting  into 
fibres,  after  their  first  formation.  In  the  next  stage,  the 
cells  are  separated  by  a  larger  qyantity  of  intervening  sub- 
stance, with  which  their  walls  become  amalgamated,  as  in 
the  cartilages,  bones,  and  teeth,  in  which  such  primary 
cells  constitute  the  peculiar  corpuscles  by  which  those 
tissues  have  been  long  distinguished,  and  the  intervening 
substance,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  tissue,  is 
analogous  to  the  soft  or  fluid  cytoblastema  of  other  parts. 
In  these  tissues  also,  the  cells  begin  to  acquire  some  pecu- 
liarities of  form,  sending  out  branched  canals  from  their 
sides  in  a  star-like  manner,  and  becoming  elongated.  In 
the  next  degree  similar  cells,  existing  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  tissue,  acquiie  in  the  course  of  its  development  more 
peculiar  forms,  lengthening  into  the  form  of  fibres  and  then 
splitting  up  into  bundles  of  filaments,  so  as  to  form  the  fasci- 
culi of  cellular  tissue,  tendons,  and  elastic  tissue,  which  re- 
main connected  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  amorphous 
cytoblastema.  Lastly,  instead  of  each  cell  lengthening  and 
splitting  into  fibres,  we  find  a  number  of  cells  arranging 
themselves  in  rows  and  adhering  together,  till,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  their  attached  membranous  walls,  their  cavities 
open  into  each  other  and  form  a  continuous  hollow  tube. 
Thus  they  form  a  kind  of  elongated  secondary  cell,  which, 
continuing  to  grow  in  length  and  having  peculiar  sub- 
stances deposited  in  its  interior,  acquires  the  characters  of  the 
fibres  of  peculiar  tissues,  as  of  the  muscles  or  the  nerves. 
In  other  cases  each  cell  elongates  and  branches,  and  becomes 
connected  with  others  which  like  it  retain  their  cavities,  so 
as  to  form  together  a  series  of  tubes  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work, which  thus  make  up  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 

Each  tissue  thus  formed  from  a  series  of  cells  increases 
in  size,  either  by  the  increase  of  its  primary  cells  or  the  ele- 
mentary forms  developed  from  them,  by  the  interstitial  de- 
position of  particles  within  their  tissue  or  in  their  cavities, 
or  it  grows  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  within  the  tissue 
interposed  between  those  pvciously  existing,  or  (though  very 
rarely  in  the  animal  body;  by  the  development  of  young 
cells  within  the  older  ones. 

The  material  of  nutrition  is  in  animals  obtained  from  the 
arterial  blood,  which  is  coiistantly  sent  in  the  vessels  dis- 
tributed amongst  or  near  the  elementary  structures  of  each 
tissue ;  but  the  proper  act  of  nutrition  is  performed  not  by 
the  power  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  by  the  cells  and  the  structures  analogous  to  them, 
which  convert  the  common  nutritive  matter  drawn  from  the 
blood  into  their  own  proper  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  are 
only  the  conveyers  of  the  materials  for  nutrition,  and  the 
diflerenca  commonly  made  between  growth  by  intussus- 
ception, or  deposition  within  the  tissue  of  a  part,  and  growth 
by  apposition,  or  deposition  on  the  surface  of  a  part,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  parts  that  are  said  to  grow  by  ap- 
position are  those  in  which  vessels  do  not  run  throueh  the 
very  substance  of  the  tissue,  but  only  on  one  side  of  it,  as 
the  cuticle,  the  vessels  for  the  nutrition  of  which  run  in  the 
subjacent  skin.  In  these  the  formation  of  cells  from  the 
nutritive  matter  poured  out  from  the  blood-vessels  can  only 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  though  they  may 
undergo  various  changes  when  removed  to  a  short  distance 
by  fresh  depositions  beneath  them.  In  vascular  parts,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nutritive  matter  is  effused  in  all  the 
interstices  of  the  net-work  of  their  blood-vessels,  and  there- 
fore in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  tissue ;  but  here  also 
the  development  of  the  nutritive  matter  must  take  place  in 
layers  concentric  with  the  blood-vessel  from  which  it  was 
poured  out,  and  therefore  by  composition,  though,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mass  of  the  organ  or  tissue,  it  seems  to  be  a 
growth  by  intussusception.  The  formation  of  fresh  cells 
is  therefore  always  by  apposition  on  those  already  existing ; 
but  the  cells  ana  the  elementary  tissues  immediately  de- 
veloped from  them  increase  by  intussusception,  that  is,  by 
particles  being  deposited  in  the  interspaces  of  those  already 
existing,  or  in  the  cavities  which  the  membranes  of  the 
cells  already  formed  surround. 

Thus  the  process  of  organic  nutrition  is  widely  different 


from  that  by  which  inorganic  masses  increase  in  size,  as  in 
crystallization,  which,  as  in  it  alone  inorganic  matter  ac- 
quires definite  form  as  it  increases,  can  alone  be  compared 
with  organic  growth.  In  crystallization  the  addition  of 
similar  particles  is  entirely  by  external  apposition,  and  the 
Crystal  nas  no  power  of  attracting  the  particles  of  any  matter 
different  from  its  own :  organic  particles  (as  cells),  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  attract  particles  into  their  interior  spaces, 
but  alter  them  on  their  passage,  decomposing  them  from 
their  previous  elementary  composition,  and  recombining 
them  into  matter  like  their  own. 

In  healthy  nutrition  each  part  appropriates  particles 
similar  to  its  own,  or  differing  according  to  certain  laws  of 
development ;  in  disease,  parts  fi*equently  appropriate  other 
substances  than  their  own,  and  all  the  solid  products  of 
various  diseases  may  be  regarded  as  the  effects  of  morbid 
processes  of  nutrition.  Some  of  these  are  formed  accordine 
to  the  laws  of  normal  development,  and  are  only  morbid 
because  out  of  place,  as  cicatrices,  adhesions,  and  the  other 
similar  products  of  simple  inflammation;  others  are  pro- 
Vluced  by  the  deposition  of  substances  different  from  any 
of  those  already  existing  in  the  body,  as  in  the  production 
of  various  tumours.  The  former  are  composed  of  a  tissue 
similar  to  cellular  tissue,  but  the  injuries  of  parts  are  but 
partially  repaired  by  it,  because  the  new  tissue,  which  is  m 
all  cases  nearly  the  same,  differs  in  many  of  its  characters 
from  that  which  it  replaces. 

The  most  complete  exercise  of  the  process  of  nutrition  is 
repairing  injuries,  whether  from  accident  or  disease,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  regeneration  of  parts,  but  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals  there  are  but  few  examples  of  a  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  injured  or  destroyed  tissue.  The  bones  and  the 
non-vascular  tissues  are  probably  the  only  instanoes  ii 
which  a  tissue  destroyed  by  disease  or  internal  injury  19 
replaced  by  one  similar  to  itself. 

In  all  these  cases  of  repair  or  regeneration  of  tissue,  the 
same  process  of  the  effusion  of  njutritive  matter  and  the 
several  stages  of  formation  and  alteration  of  the  cells,  is 
gone  through  which  is  observed  in  the  first  development  of 
the  tissues.  But  the  process  fails  before  the  higher  changes 
are  accomplished,  and  the  repairing  tissue  acquire  only  a 
low  degree  of  development.  As  far  also  as  they  have  been 
at  present  examined,  the  various  morbid  growths  appear  to 
be  formed  on  a  similar  plan,  and  to  proceed  from  a  forma- 
tion of  primary  cells. 

NUTTALITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized.  Pri- 
mary form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral 
planes.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  4*0  to  4*5.  (Jolour 
grey.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  2  7 
to  2-8. 

It  is  found  at  Bolton  in  Massachusetts  imbedded  in  cal 
careous  spar.    Analysis  by  Thomson — 


Silica 

37'Sl 

Alumina    . 

25-10 

Lime 

18-33 

Potash     ■  .       .      . 

7'30 

Protoxide  of  Iron   . 

7-89 

Water 

1-59 

97-93 

NUWAYRI  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hejira,  whose  complete 
name  was  Ahmed  Ibn  Abd-al-wahhab  Al-bekri  Al-teymi 
Al-kindi,  and  who  was' further  distinguished  by  the  honour- 
able surname  of  Shehdbud-din  (bright  star  of  religion). 
He  was  born  at  Nuwayreh,  a  small  town  of  th'b  province 
of  Bahnass^  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  682  of  the  Hejira  (a  ix 
1283-4),  Nuwayri  distinguished  himself  as  a  theologian 
of  the  sect  of  Shkfei,  and  also  as  a  rhetorician  and  gram- 
marian, and  he  wrote  several  works  on  these  subjects,  th« 
titles  of  which  have  not  reached  us.  But  the  vrorkwbirb 
has  made  Nuwayri  known  among  European  scholars  is  Lis 
*  Neh§iyetu-l-^rab  fi  foniini-l-adab.'  It  is  a  sort  of  cyclo- 
pssdia,  consisting  of  thirty  books  or  volumes,  and  divided  into 
tiy Q  fenn  (subjects),  each  of  which  is  further  subdivided 
into  kasm  (sections),  containing  each  a  certain  number  of 
bob  (chapters).  The  first  four  fenn  treat  of  the  physics] 
sciences  and  the  several  branches  of  natural  histor>'  and 
moral  philosophy.  The  fif^h  and  last,  which  is  likewise  the 
most  valuable  for  Europeans,  is  wholly  occupied  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  Mohammedan  settlements  botti  in  the  east  and 
west.  .^The  sixth  bab  (chapter)  of  the  saioe  contains  » 
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narrative  of  tlie  conquest  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily  by  the 
Saracens,  together  with  a  chronological  history  of  the  sultans 
of  the  family  of  Umeyyah,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Cordova 
from  A.H.  138  to  428  (ad. 755  to  1036), and  a  short  account 
of  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns. 

Nuwayri  died,  according  to  Haji  Khalfah,  in  the  year 
732  of  the  Hejira,  at  the  age  of  50.  Among  his  other  accom- 
plishments his  biographers  say  that  his  hand-writing  was 
very  fine ;  indeed  he  seems  to  have  made  a  trade  of  it.  for 
Soy  utti,  in  his  *  History  of  Egypt*  (Ar.  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus., 
7331,  f  127),  says  that  he  made  eight  transcripts  of  the 
lar^  collection  of  Mohammedan  traditions,  by  Bokhari, 
entitled  '  Sahih,'  fur  each  of  which  he  was  paid  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  one  thousand  dirhems,  or  about  sixty-five 
pounds  sterling.  He  dedicated  his  large  work  to  Almalek 
An-nasser  Kalaun,  sultan  of  Egypt  (reigned  from  a.h.  678 
to  689),  a  liberal  patron  of  letters,  by  whom  he  was  munifi- 
cently rewarded. 

Goraplete  copies  of  Nu way ri*s  work  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
We  are  however  assured  that  it  is  entire  in  the  lihvary  of 
the  university  of  Leyden.  The  Escurial  library  possesses  one 
volume,  containing  parts  xi.  and  xiL  (CcUaC  No.  1637.; 
There  are  also  several  loose  volumes  at  Paris  belonging  to 
different  sets,  and  among  them  one  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Nuwayri  himself.  {Bib,  Reg.  Pari,  Cat., 
No.  702.) 

Various  extracts  from  the  work  of  Nuwayri  have  been 
published  at  different  periods.  Reiske  was  the  first  who 
mentioned  the  work,  in  his  '  Prodigmata  ad  Hagi  Khalifsa 
Tabulas,'  Leyden,  1766.  Albert  Schultens  next  gave  a  slight 
Dutice  of  the  historical  part  of  his  work,  together  with  a  few 
extracts  from  it,  at  the  end  of  his  '  Monumenta  Vetustiora 
Arabum,'  published  at  Leyden,  in  1740.  Again,  in  1786, 
Reiske  made  use  of  it  for  his  'Historical  Notes,'  pub- 
lished as  a  continuation  to  his  translation  of  Abu-l-fed& 
(Hafnise,  1789-94).  Schultens  published  also  a  Latin 
translation  of  some  fragments  of  Nuwayri  in  the  collection 
entitled  'Historia  Vetustissimi  Imperii  Joctanidarum  in 
Arabia  Felice.'  That  chapter  of  the  fifth /enn  which  treats 
of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Mohammedans  was  next 
translated,  first  into  Latin,  by  Rosario  Gregorio,and  printed 
in  folio  at  Palermo,  1790,  and  inserted  in  the  collection 
entitled  *  Rerum  Arabicarum  quse  ad  Historiam  Siculam 
spectant,  amplissima  collectio,*  and  then  into  French,  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Cuussin ;  and  Mr.  James  Lassen  Rasmussen 
has  lately  published,  in  his  *  Additainenta  ad  Historiam 
Arabum  ante  Islamismum,*  Copenh.,  1821,  some  fragments 
of  the  same  work,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  respecting  some 
curious  customs  of  the  Arabs  who  preceded  Mohammed. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Nuwayri's  work  is  still  imper- 
fectly known,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  historical 
part— at  least  that  eonceming  the  settlements  of  the  Arabs 
on  the  continent  of  Europe — has  not  been  published  entire, 
as  it  would  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Haji    Khalfah's   Kashfu-dh-dhanun,    a  bibliographical 
dictionary,  in  tlie  British  Museum ;  At-soytitti*s  History  of 
E^ypt,  ib. ;  Bib.  Rich.,  No.  7331.  fol.  70,  v.  et  passim. 
NUX  VCXMICA.    [Strychnos] 
NYCTAIXyPIA.    [Hemeralopia.] 
N  Y'CTERIS.    [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vH.,  p.  24.] 
NYCl'HE'MERUS.    [PAVONiDiK.] 
NY'CTIA.    fOwLs.l 

NYCTl'BIUS,  M.  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds, 
the  type  of  which  is  the  Great  Iffijau,  the  Grand  Crapaud 
volant  de  Cayenne  of  Buffon,  Coprimulgtts  grandis  of 
Latham. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  much  depressed  and  di- 
lated, especially  at  the  base,  where  it  is  furnished  with 
bristles,  narrowed  and  hooked  at  the  point ;  upper  mandible 
with  an  obtuse  tooth  on  each  edge,  towards  its  origin,  very 
much  developed  in  the  old  bird;  lower  mandible  larger, 
with  the  edges  curved  outwards ;  gape  very  wide,  reaching 
to  the  eyes ;  anterior  toes  united  at  the  origin  by  a  smaU 
membrane ;  lateral  toes  unequal ;  hallux  robust  and  flat- 
tened.    First  quill  shorter  than  the  fifth. 

Description  of  the  Great  Ibijau.Siie  about  that  of  a 
stout  owl ;  total  length  of  the  bird  rather  more  than  twelve 
inches  ;  of  the  bill,  taken  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
rather  more  than  three ;  tail  a  little  graduated,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  the  wings  when  folded  by  a  few  lines ;  plumage 
brown,  speckled  with  black,  fulvous,  and  white,  principally 
upon  the  back,  wings,  aod  tail;  breaat  of  a  deeper  brown 


than  the  spots;  head,  neck,  snd  lower  part  of  the  body 
striped  transversely  with  the  same  colours.  In  8om« 
individuals  the  plumage  is  more  brown  than  it  is  in 
others. 

Habits,  solitary.  •   The  bird  haunts    hollow  trees,  and 
prefers  those  which  are  near  the  water.    [Night- Jars.] 


KyetibluB  grandla. 

NYCTTCE'BUS.    [Slow  Lethur.] 

NYCTl'CORAX,  Mr.  Stephens's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Grallatores,  or  Wading  Biros,  belonging  to  the  family  Ar- 
deadce  (Herons  and  Cranes).  Mr.  Swainson  has  changed 
the  name  to  Nycti'ardea;  but  besides  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  change,  the  generic  name  Nyctiardea  is  a 
hybrid  word  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  and  there- 
fore objectionable. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  strong,  rather  longer  than 
the  head,  compressed ;  upper  mandible  curved  towards  the 
point ;  maxilla  sulcated  for  three-fourths  of  its  length  and 
emarginated ;  culmen  rounded ;  tomia  of  both  mandibles 
straight  atid  sharp,  that  of  the  under  mandible  entering 
within  the  upper  one.  Nostrils  basal,  longitudinal,  placed 
in  the  furrow  of  the  maxilla,  and  covered  above  by  a  naked 
membrane ;  lores  and  orbits  naked.  Legs  of  mean  length, 
slender.  Toes  three  before  and  one  behind ;  middle  toe 
shorter  than  the  tarsus,  exterior  toe  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  Claws 
short,  falcated,  that  of  the  middle  toe  pectinated.  Tibiis 
naked  for  a  short  space<ibove  the  tarsal  joint.    (Gould.) 

This  form,  of  which  at  least  seven  species  are  now  known, 
is  widely  diffused.  Species  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  ;  and  have  been  found  in  Manilla,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

We  select  as  our  example  Nycticorax  Buroptffus,  Ste- 
phens; Nycticorax  Gardeni  Jard. ;  Ardea  Nycticorax, 
Linn. 

Description. — Old  Birds — no  difference  m  that  stage  of 
life  between  the  sexes.  Top  of  the  head,  back  and  scapu- 
lars, black  with  bluish  and  greenish  reflections;  three 
white  very  narrow  feathers,  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
taking  their  origin  at  the  back  of  the  head  just  above  the 
nape,  and  descending  backwards  ;  lower  part  of  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail  clear  ash-colour ;  forehead,  space  above  the 
eyes,  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  lower  parts  white ;  bill 
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black,  yellowish  at  the  base  of  the  lower  m&Ddible ;  iris  red ; 
feet  yellowish  green ;   length  rather  more  than  1  foot  8 

inches.  ,   ,  -     ,         , 

Young  qf  the  Year,— The  three  long  nuchal  feathers  ab- 
sent ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  back,  and  scapulars  of  a  muddy 
brown,  with  longitudinal  bright  red  dashes  on  the  centre  of 
each  feather ;  throat  white,  with  small  brown  spots ;  feathers 
of  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  yellowish,  with  wide 
brown  borders;  coverts  of  the  wings  and  quills  ashy-brown, 
marked  with  great  yellowish  white  spots  at  the  extremity  of 
each  feather;  lower  parts  clouded  with  brown,  white,  and 
ash-colour  ;  middle  of  the  belly  whitish ;  arite  and  point 
of  the  bill  brown,  the  rest  greenish  yellow;  iris  brown; 
feet  olive  brown.  .     ^    j     . 

In  this  stage  it  is  the  Ardea  maailata,  and  Ardea  Gardem, 
Gmel. ;  Le  Pouacre  and  Le  Pouacre  de  Cayenne,  Buff. ; 
Spotted  and  Gardenian  Heron,  Lath. ;  and  Scarza  cenerino, 
*  Stor.  degl.  Uc'  Indeed  ornithologists  have  described  it  as 
a  distinct  species,  in  almost  every  progressive  stage  of  plu- 
mage. 

In  the  old  state  the  bird  is  the  Bihoureau,  Roupeau,  and 
Heron  gris  of  the  French ;  Scarza  NitHcora  of  the  Italians ; 
Der  Nacht'Reiher  and  Aechgraue  Reiser  mit  S-nackenfe- 
dem  of  the  Germans;  Atootltre^axiAof  theNetherlanders; 
Night-Heron  and  Lei8er  Ash- coloured  Heron  of  the  Bri- 
tish. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^-c— The  Common  J^tght- 
Heron  appears  to  affect  high  situations  by  day,  and  in  the 
evening  resorts  to  the  low-lands,  marsh,  or  river  side  for  its 
food,  which  consists  of  fish,  for  choice,  and  in  their  absence 
of  frogs»  mice,  and  even  insects.  The  old  French  quatrain 
'^ays:— 

'Le  Bilioureaa efpece de  Heron 

Es  haulte  rochen  el  es  collines  hante« 
Sa  forme  est  pea  au  Herou  dilFerent§» 
Sua  le  rivage  il  vit,  et  environ.* 

The  general  truth*  of  this  picture  of  its  habits  is  borne 
out  by  modem  observation ;  and  its  fondness  for  perching 
on  high  situations  is  attested  bv  Mr.  Gould,  who  received  a 
fine  adult  specimen  which  haa  been  shot  from  a  high  tree 
in  the  gardens  at  Frogmore  near  Windsor.  The  nest  is 
built  of  sticks  on  the  topmost  branches  of  trees,  and  the 
bird  breeds,  like  the  Common  Heron,  in  society.  Where 
there  are  no  woods,  the  nest  has  been  found  among  reeds. 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  pale  greenish  blue. 

Geographieal^Diatribution — ^very  wide.  Since  the  article 
Bittern  was  written,  the  Prince  of  Musignano  has  corrected 
the  statement  of  its  identity  with  the  Qua  Bird,  which  he 
notes  as  distinct,  in  his  Geographical  and  Comparative  List, 
under  the  name  of  Nycticorax  Americanus,  Bonap.,  Ardea 
Nyctieorax,  Wils.  In  addition  to  the  localities  given  in  the 
article  above  quoted.  Col.  Sykes  notices  it  among  the  col- 
lection of  birds'  skins  formed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Captain  Spiller,  R.A.  {Zoot.  froc.,  1835.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  article  Bittern,  that  Le  Vaillant  had  pre- 
viously noticed  it  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Gould  records  it, 
amonff  other  localities,  from  North  Africa.  Dr.  Von 
Seeboid  and  M.  Burger  saw  it  in  Japan.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  he  found  it  at  the  Falkland  Islands  (Isles  Malouines). 

In  Europe,  M.  Temmiuck  notes  it  as  rather  abundant  in 
most  of  the  southern  countries,  but  as  more  rare  towards 
the  north ;  and  as  not  numerous  in  Holland.  He  considers 
the  bird  found  in  North  America  as  the  same  species ;  but 
in  this,  it  seems,  he  is  mistaken. 

In  these  islands  the  common  Night-Heron  is  a  rare 
visitor.  In  the  last  editions  of  Pennant,  the  specimen  in 
the  Leverian  Museum,  which  was  shot  near  London,  is  no- 
ticed, and  the  editor  had  heard  qf  another  having  been 
killed  in  Suffolk ;  and  Dr.  Latham,  in  a  note  to  the  same 
work,  records  one  that  was  killed  at  Cliefden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. He  adds,  that  it  is  common  in  Spain  and  about 
Gibraltar,  and  that  it  inhabits  China  and  India ;  and  falls 
into  the  general  error,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  considered,* 
that  the  North  American  species  is  identical  with  it 

Montagu  notices  a  specimen  shot  on  the  Ouse  near 
Ampthill,  and  another  (a  youn^  h\x^— Gardenian  Heron) 
was  shot  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  by  Lord  Kirkwall.    Be- 

*  Mr.  Gould  appears  still  to  entertain  doubts  whether  this  bird  and  the  North 
American  species  are  not  the  same ;  Ibr,  in  his  magnificent  work  on  the 
'  Birds  of  Europe,'  he  says, '  if  not  identical,  the  Night-Heron  of  North  America 
Lean  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  European  bird,  as  to  require  an  experienced 
eye  to  detect  the  difference ;  the  American  birds  are  however,  we  believe, 
«arger  in  aU  their  proportlona,*  Lftdlam,  oa  th«  conUary,  says  that  the  Ame- 
ncaa  buds  are  smaller 


wick  took  his  figure  from  a  specimen  in  the  WyclifTe  Mu 
seum.  Two  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Selby  : — 
one  shot  by  the  earl  of  Home,  at  the  Hirsel,  near  Cold- 
stream, in  1823 ;  and  another,  now  in  Sir  W.  Jardine's  mu- 
seum, killed  about  two  years  afterwards  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dumfries.  It  appears  in  Mr.  Thompson  s  Irish 
List  He  saw  a  specimen  in  Dublin,  which,  he  was  informed, 
was  sent  to  the  bird  preserver,  in  whose  possession  it  was  in 
a  fresh  state,  from  Letterkenny,  early  in  1834. 


Common  Night-Heron. 
Front  flgnre,  adnlt  \  back  figure,  young. 

NYCTI'NOMUS.    [Cheiroptbra,  vol.  vii.,  p.  24] 

NYCnORNIS.    [AiEROPiDjB,  vol.  xv.,  p.  1 18.] 

NYCTI'PETES.    [Owls.] 

NYCTO'PHILUS.    [Cheiroptera,  voL  vu.,  p.  24] 

NYKOPING,    [Sweden.] 

NYL  GHAU,  or  NEEL  GHAU.    [Antelope,  voL  iL, 
p.  76.] 
.NYMEGEN.    [Nimweoen.] 

NYMPH A'CEA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  femilyof  Dimy- 
arian  conchifers,  consisting  of  the  genera  Sanptinoiana, 
Psammobia,  Psammotea,  Tellina,  TelUnides,  Corbis,  Ludna, 
Donax,  Capsa,  and  Crassina,  To  these  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
suggests  that  Gratehtpia  and  Egeria  may  be  added.  [Coiv- 
chacea;  Conchifera;  Gratelupia;  Malacology,  toL 
xiv.,  p.  319  {Nymphidic)^ 

NYMPHiEA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  aquatic  plsots, 
with  floating  leaves  and  solitary  flowers,  found  in  all  the 
hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.    They  usually  have 
four  sepals  and  manv  petals,  which  latter  gradually  eon- 
tract  into  stamens,  indefinite  in  number,  and  either  hypo- 
^ynous  or  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  carpels.    The  ovary 
IS  superior,  divided  internally  into  numeroizs  cellj^  to  whose 
sides  adhere  many  seeds,  containing  an  abundance  of  albu- 
men and  a  small  embryo  external  to  it:  the  stigmas  radiate 
from  the  apex  of  the  ovary.    The  order  diflera  ^m  Ranun- 
culacese  in  the  consolidation  of  its  carpel%  from  Papayeracese 
in  the  |)lacentation  not  being  parietal,  and  from  Nelum- 
biacese  in  the  want  of  a  large  truncated  disk  containing 
monospermous  acbenia.    The  stems  of  these  plants  are 
fleshy  rhizomata,  rooting  nn  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waters  in  which  they  grow ;  and  their  woody  tissue  is  so 
loosely  disposed  among  the  cellular,  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
a  controversy  concerning  the  real  nature  of  the  plan  on 
which  it  is  arranged,  most  writers  considering,  with  us,  tbtt 
it  is  Exogenous,  while  others  refer  it  to  the  Endogenous 
type.  The  species  of  this  order  are  generally  plants  ^  great 
beauty,  either  the  flowers  or  the  leaves  being  of  unusual  sixe. 
The  white  water-lily  iNymphaa  alba)  and  the  ydlow  (AV 
phar  luteum)  of  our  own  rivers  and  ponds  are  among  t]i« 
finest  specimens  of  floral  development  in  these  latitudes; 
in  other  countries  both  their  size  and  colour  are  augmented, 
brilliant  tints  of  blue  and  crimson  being  added  to  the  pore 
white  of  our  native  species,  and  the  most  delicious  ooour 
being  also  emitted.    In  Demerara  grows  the  Victoria  regie, 
whose  flowers  have  a  diameter  of  fifteen  inches,  while  the 
leaves  are  as  much  as  six  feet  and  a  half  across.     (Penny 
Magazine,yoh  vii.,  p.  20 ;  and  Botanical  Register  for  1636, 
Miscell.,  No.  ]3.)     In  the  East  Indies  the  Bsayaie/ero* 
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emulates  the  Vietona  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  but  its 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  In  both  these  plants 
the  farinaceous  seeds  are  used  for  food. 


Nymphea  alba. 

1,  the  ovanr,  oa  which  ue  teen  the  scan  left  by  the  petals  and  ttampna  Te 
aaored  from  u;  2,  a  seed. 

NY'MPHICUS.     [PsiTTACIDiE.] 

N  YMPHODCRUS,  a  surgeon,  whose  date  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  who  must  have  lived  some  time  before  Christ. 
Ho  is  mentioned  by  several  antient  authors  as  the  inventor 
of  a  machine  for  reducing  luxations  of  the  femur  (Cels.,  De 
MecL,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  20 ;  GQ\,,Comment.in  Hippocr.  de  Artie. 
Libr.,  torn,  xviii.,  pars  i.,  p.  736,  ed.  Kiihn),  and  also  of  a 
sort  of  box  (yXoiffffOKOfuiov)  for  fractures  of  the  limbs  (Ori- 
baa.,  De  Machinam.,  cap.  24).  He  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  Nymphodotus  mentioned  by  Aetius  (Tetrab.  iii., 
Serm.  i.,  cap.  45,  49),  Paulus  ^gineta  (lib.  vii.,  cap.  12), 
and  Gralen  {De  Composit.  Medicam,  per  Genera^  lib.  vl., 
cap.  14,  torn,  xiii.,  p.  926,  ed.  Kiihn). 

jMYMPHS  (Nv^i^at,  NymphcB)  were  female  deities  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  who  were  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Those  who  presided  over 
rivers,  brooks,  and  springs,  were  called  Naiads;  those  over 
mountains,  Oreades  ;  those  over  woods  and  trees,  Dryades 
and  Hamadryades;  those  over  the  sea,  ^^r^u^  ;  those  over 
Talleys,  Napaa,  &c.  They  are  represented  as  beautiful 
young  women ;  and  indeed  their  name,  which  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  nubo,  appears  to  have  signified 
originally  marriageable  young  women.  They  were  the 
attendants  of  Hera,  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  and  other  of  the 

foddesses ;  and  the  nurses  of  many  of  the  gods,  as  Zeus, 
)ionysus,  and  Pan.    Their  lives  were  very  long,  but  they 
were  not  immortaL     (Pau8.»  x.  31,  sec.  2.)     They  were 


worshiped  m  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  were  propitiated 
by  offerines  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey,  and  by  sacrifices  of 
lambs  (Theocr.,  Id.,v,  53,  149);  and  temples  were  also 
dedicated  to  them  in  Italy.  (Gc,  De  Nat  Deor.,  iii. 
17.)    [Naiads;  Nerkids.] 

NYSSCNIDiE,  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  section  Fossores.  This  family  is  thus  cha- 
racterised by  Latreille : — Labium  either  entirely  or  for  the 
most  part  hidden ;  the  maxillse  and  labium  do  not  form  a 
proboscis ;  mandibles  without  any  internal  notch ;  head 
moderately  large;  abdomen  either  conical  or  somewhat 
ovate,  and  with  a  short  peduncle ;  antennas  filiform,  with 
the  first  joint  but  slightly  elongated. 

The  principal  character  which  distinguishes  this  family 
from  its  congeners  is  the  absence  of  a  notch  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  mandibles.  It  contains  tlie  following  genera  :— 
Astata,  Nysson,  Oxybelus,  Nitelay  and  Pison, 

In  the  first  of  these  genera,  Astata  of  Lalreille,  the  eyes 
are  large  and  of  an  oval  form,  converging  at  the  vertex^  and 
in  the  male  sex  meeting ;  the  mandibles  are  biGd  at  the 
apex :  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  have  one  narrow,  short, 
and  appendiculated  marginal  cell,  and  three  submarginal 
cells,  of  which  the  first  is  narrow,  longitudinal,  divided 
obliquely  near  the  middle  by  an  obsolete  nervure  that  runs 
from  the  base  of  the  stigma  to  the  middle  of  the  first  trans- 
verso-cubital  ;  the  second  submarginal  cell  is  triangular, 
and  receives  both  the  recurrent  nervures ;  the  third  is  very 
distant  from  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  legs  are  moderately 
Ion?  and  very  spinous  in  the  female. 

Aetata  boops  (Schrank)  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length; 
the  head,  thorax,  and  legs  are  black,  and  the  body  is  red, 
with  a  black  tip  and  a  small  spot  of  black  at  the  base.  This 
species  is  found  in  various  parts  of  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  appears  to  be  local.  The  female  builds  her 
nest  in  the  ground,  and  is  said  to  select  the  burrow  formed 
by  some  other  insect  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Shuckard,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  the  British  Fossorial  Hymenoptera, 
states  that  the  males  are  much  more  abundant  than  the 
females ;  and  whenever  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  latter 
with  its  prey,  he  always  found  it  to  consist  of  the  larvss  of 
Pentatoma  bidens.  Mr.  Curtis  has  captured  specimens 
laden  with  the  larva)  of  Pentatoma  praeina,  and  a  little 
bee  iEpeolue  variegatus)  is  preyed  upon  by  the  Astata  to 
feed  her  larvsD. 

In  the  genus  Nysson  (Latreille)  the  anterior  wing  has 
three  submarginal  cells ;  the  second  cell  receives  both  re- 
current nervures  and  is  petiolated ;  the  first  submarginal 
cell  is  considerably  longer  than  the  two  others ;  the  man- 
dibles are  terminated  by  a  simple  point ;  the  eyes  are  oval 
and  prominent.  Five  species  of  this  genus  are  recorded  as 
British. 

The  genus  Oxybelus  (Latreille)  is  distinguished  by  the 
eye  being  oval  and  slightly  prominent;  the  antennae  short 
and  arcuated ;  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  have  a  narrow  mar- 
ginal cell  slightly  appendiculated,  and  one  submarginal  cell, 
which  receives  a  single  recurrent  nervure ;  abdomen  short. 
Eight  species  of  this  genus  are  described  in  Mr.  Shuckard's 
work :  the  most  common  is  the  Oxybelus  unif^lumis,  an 
insect  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  black,  with  a 
row  of  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  with 
the  tibiae  and  tarsi  red.  It  preys  upon  flics,  which  it  carries 
by  its  hind  legs  to  deposit  in  the  burrow  in  which  the  young 
are  reared. 

The  genus  Nitela  (Latreille)  differs  from  the  last  in 
having  the  antennae  longer  and  nearly  straight,  and  with 
the  second  and  third  joints  of  equal  length.  Like  Oxybelus^ 
it  has  but  one  submarginal  cell ;  the  mandibles  are  bifid 
at  the  apex ;  there  are  no  protuberances  on  the  thorax,  nor 
spines  on  the  legs. 

In  the  genus  Pison  (Spinola)  the  eyes  are  emarginated ; 
there  are  three  submarginal  cells  to  the  anterior  pair  of 
wings ;  the  second  cell  is  very  smaU,  petiolated,  and  receives 
two  recurrent  nervures. 
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N,  page  57 

Nabathaei  [Arabia,  p  215] 

Nabis,  57 

Nablous  [Syria] 

Nabob,  or  Nabab,  58 

Nabonassar,  ^ra  of  [Periods  of 

Revolution] 
Nabopolassar  [Babylon] 
Nachitoches  [LouisianaJ 
Nacre  [Shell] 
Nacrite,  58 
Nadir  [Zenith] 
N4dir  Shah,  58 

NaBia  [Isopoda,  vol.  ziti.,  p.  53] 
NflBTius  Cneius,  59 
Nevus,  59 
Nagasaki  fjapan] 
Nagore  [llarwarj 
Nagpore  [Berar] 
Nagpore  (town),  60 
Nahum,  60 
Naia,60 
Naiades,  or  Najades  (soology), 

63 
Naiades  (botany),  68 
Nai&ds,68 
Nairn  [Nairn^ire] 
Nairnshire,  68 
Naked  Seeds,  70 
Nakhichevan  [Georgia] 
Nakhimov,  70 
Name  [Noun] 
Namen  [Namur] 
Names,  rroper,  70 
Namur,  province*  72 
Namur,  town,  73 
Nancy,  or  Nanci,  73 
Nangasaki  [Japan] 
Nanlna,  74 
Naning,  74 
Nankeen,  74 
Nankin,  74 
Nanni,  Giovanni,  75 
Nan6des  [Ptfittacids] 
Nantes,  75 
Nantua  [Ain] 

Nantucket  Bay  [Massachusetts] 
Nantwich,  or  Namptwich,  76 
Naphtha  [Hydrogen] 
Naphthalamide,  76 
Naphthalase,  17 
Naphthalic  Acid,  11 
Naphthalan  [Hydrogen] 
Napier,  John,  ll 
Napier*8  Bones  or  Rods,  78 
Naples,  kingdom  of,  79 
Naples,  province  of,  82 
Naples,  city,  82 
Napoleon  [Bonaparte] 
Napoleon,  Code  [Codes,  Les 

Cinq] 
N&poU  di  Malvasia,  or  Monem- 

basia,  86 
N&poli  di    Romania,  NaiipUa, 

Anapli,  86 
Narbonne,  86 
Narborough,  Sir  John,  87 
Narceia,  87 
Narcissus,  88 
Narcotics,  88 
Narcotiaa,  88 
Narcotine  [Papaver] 
Nardi,  J&copo,  89 
Nardus  [Spikenard] 
Nares,  James,  89 
Nami,  89 
Narri^anstt  Bay    [Rhode   Is- 


Narrows,  The  [New  York] 

Narses,  89 

Naruszewicz,  90 

Narva,  90 

Narwhal  [Whales] 

Nas&lis,  90 

Na8am6nes,  92 

Nascent  State,  93 

NasebyTCharles  I.] 

Nash,  Thomas,  93 

Nash,  John,  93 

Nasir-ed-din,  93 

Nassa  rEntomostomata,vol.ix., 
p.  455] 

Nassau  or  Foggy  Islands,  93 

Nassau  fBahamas] 

Nassau,  Duchy  of,  94 

Nassau,  House  of,  94 

Nasturtium,  98 

N&sua  [Ursidee ;  Viverrids] 

Natal,  Coast  of,  98 

Natat6res,  99 

Natchez  [Mississippi  State] 

N&tica  [Neritidiel 

National  Assembly  [Mirabeau] 

National  Debt,  99 

National  GalleiT,  102 

Nations,  Law  of  [Law,  p.  361] 

Nat61ia  [Anatolia] 

Natrix,  104 

Natrolite  [MesofypeJ 

Natron  [SodiumJ 

Natron  Lakes,  105 

NaHer-Jack  Toad,  106 

Natural  (in  music),  106 

Natural  Orders  of  Plants,  106 

Natural  Philosophy  [Physice] 

Naturalisation  [Alien;  Denizen] 

Nature,  Law  of  [Law,  p.  361] 

Naucl6rus  [Falconidse,  vol.  x., 
p.  186] 

Naud6,  Gabriel,  107 

Naumichia,  107 

Naumburg,  107 

Naupactus  [LocrisJ 

Naiiplia  [Najoli  di  Romania] 

Na6plius  [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v., 
p.  340] 

Na6tilide,  108 

Nafitilus,  108 

Naval  Architecture  [Ship] 

Navan  [Meath] 

Navarae,  J.  H.,114 

Navarr^e,  D.  F.,  114 

Navaiino,  115 

Navarra,  115 

Navarre,  Basse  [Pyr6n6e8, 
Basses] 

Nave  [Church] 

Navicella  [Neritidae] 

Navigation  [Compass;  Longi- 
tude and  Latitude,  Methods 
of  Finding ;  Mercator's  Pro- 
jection; Sailing] 

Navi|^ation  Laws  [Ship  and 
Shipping] 

Navigator*s  Islands,  117 

Navy,  117 

Nixia  [Maiidas,  vol.xiv.,  p.  298] 

Naxos,  Naxia,  124 

Nazarenes,  125 

Nazareth  [Syria] 

Neagh,  Luugh,  1 25 

Neal,  Daniel,  125 

Neander,C.  F.,  125 

Neap  or  Neep  Tides  [Tides'] 

Ne&polis  [Naples] 

Nearchus,  125 


Neath  [Glamorganshire] 

Nebrus,  127 

N6bulflB  [SUrs  and  Nebnlse] 

Necessity,  127 

Neckar,  river  [Rhine] 

Necker,  James,  127 

Necr6sis,  128 

Nectarine  [Peach] 

NectariniadsB  [Sun-Birds] 

Nect6poda  [Neudeobranchiata] 

Necturus,  128 

Nedjed,  or  Nedjd  [Arabia] 

Needle  Manufacture.  128 

Neefs,  Peter,  129 

Neer,  Arnold  vender,  129 

Neer,  Eglon  H.  vender,  129 

Ne  exeat  Regno,  129 

Negapatam,  130 

Negative  and  Impossible  Quan- 
tities, 130 

Negro  [Man] 

Negropont  [Eubcea] 

Negundo,  137 

Nehemiah  [Ezra] 

Neisse,  137 

Neledinskv-Meletzky,  138 

Nella-Mala  Mountains  [Hin- 
dustan, vol.  xii.,  p.  208] 

Nelligieen  Mountains  [Hindus- 
tan, vol  xii.,  p.  210] 

Nellore,  138 

Nelocira  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
53] 

Nelson,  Robert,  138 

Nelson,  Horatio,  138 

Nelumbi&cese,  140 

Nemat6poda  [Cirripeda] 

Nfmat{ira  [Trochoidea] 

N6mean  Games,  141 

Nemeit^sia  [Sertularia] 

Nemesi&nus,  141 

Nemesis,  141 

Nem^sius,  141 

Nemorhsdus  [Antelope,  vol.  ii., 
p.  89] 

Nem6sia,  142 

Nemours  [Seine  et  Mame] 

Nemours,  Dukes  of,  142 

Nen, river  [Northamptonshire] 

N6nnius,  or  Ninnius,  142 

Neology  [Rationalism] 

Ne6meris  [Pseudozoaria] 

Neomorpha,  142 

Neophron  [Vulturidae] 

Neophytes,  142 

Ne6rragus  [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
82] 

Neots,  St.  [Huntingdonshire] 

Ne6tria,  14^ 

Nepaul,  or  Nepal,  142   • 

Nepenth&cese,  144 

Neper  [Napier] 

Nephelme,  145 

Nephrite,  145 

Nephritis  [KidneySjDiseasesof] 

Nephrops  [Homarus,  vol.  xii., 
p    274] 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  145 

Nepos,  Fl^vius  J61ius,  146 

NeptflBS,  146 

Nepttinus,  146 

Nerac  [Lot  et  Garonne] 

Nerbudda  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii., 
p.  211] 

Nereids,  146 

Nereis,  146 

Neri,  Filippo  de',  147      ^.   .  . 

Neri,  Pomp6o,  147         Digitize 


Nerita  [Trochoidea] 
Neritidaa  [Trochoidea] 
Neritina  [Trochoidea) 
Neritopsis  [Trochoidea] 
Nero,  ClaGdius  C»8ar,  147 
Ner6cila  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 

62] 
Neros  [Saros] 

Nertshmsk  Mountains  [Altai] 
Nertshinsk  [Siberia] 
Nerva,  148 

Nerve  and  Nervous  System,  149 
N^sia,  154 

Ness,  Loch,  154  [cidaj 

Nestor    (Ornithology)   [Psitta- 
Nestorians,  155 
Netherlands,  155 
Netscher,  Caspar,  162 
Nettle,  163 
Neubeck,  163 
Neuberg,  163 
Neufchateau  [Vbs^«J 
Neufchttel  [Seine  InfSrieuwJ 
Neufchfttel  (Switzerland),  163 
Neuhaus,  164 
Neuhoff.  Theodor  von,  164 
NeuillyrSeineJ 
Neukirch,  Benjamin,  164 
Neukirchen,  164 
Neur&lgia,  164 
Neuritis  [Neuralgia] 
Nenr6ptera,  167 
Neusohl  [Hungary] 
Neuss,  167 
Neustadt,  167 
Neuter  [Gknder] 
Neutral  Salts,  Iw 
Neutralization,  168 
Neuwied,  168 
Neva,  river  [Petersburg] 
Nevada,  Sierra,  168 
Nevers,  169 
Nevis,  169 

New  Bedford  [Massachufetfs] 
New  Brandenburg,  170 
New  Britain,  170 
New  Brunswick,  170 
New  Caledonia,  172 
New  College.  Oxfofd,  \7% 
New  England  [England,  New] 
New  Forest,  173 
New  Georgia  Archipelago,  175 
New  Hampshire,  J 75 
New  Hanover  [New  Ireland] 
New  Hebrides.  176 
New  Holland  [Australia] 
New  Ireland,  176 
New  London  [Connecticut] 
New  Mexico  (Mexican  SUtei J 
New  River  [Middleton,  Sir 

Hugh] 
New  Siberia  [Siberia] 
New  South  Shetland,  1 77 
New  Testament  [Griesbach; 

Testament] 
New  Year's  Day,  177 
New  York,  state,  177 
New  York,  city,  183 
New  Zealand  [Zealand,  New] 
Newark-upon-Trent,  184 
New  burg  [New  York] 
Newbury,  185 

Newbury,  Port  [Massachusetts] 
Newcastle,  186 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  188 
Newcome,  William,  189 
Newfoundland,  189 
Newfoundland  I)og»49l 
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NewhaYcn  [Sussex] 

Newhaven  [Connecticut] 
Newmarket.  191 

New)H)rt  [Monmouthshire ; 
Wight,  Isle  of  1 

Newport  Pagnell,  192 

Newry,  192 

NewspHperSy  193 

Newton,  Isaac,  197 

Newton's  Principia  [Principia] 

Newton,  Thomas,  203 

Newtown,  Stewart,  203 

Newtown  [Montgomeryshire] 

Next  of  &in    [Consanguiuity ; 
Intestacy] 

Niagara  River  and  Falls,  203 

Nias  [Sumatra] 

Nicaea  [Anatolia] 

Nicander,  203 

Nicander,  Karl  August,  204 

Nicaragua  [Central  America] 

NiccoladiPisa,  205 

Nice,  county  of,  205 

Nice,  town,  206 

Nice,  Council  of,  206 

Nicene  Creed,  207 

Nicephorus  I.,  II.,  III.,  207 

Nicephorua,  patriarchy  207 

Nic6ratus,207 

Nic^tas,  207 

Niche,  208 

Nicholas  I..  II.,  III.,  IV.,  v., 
Popes,  208 

Nichols,  John,  209 

NIcias,  209 

Nicias  [Syracuse] 

Nickel,  209 

Nicobar  Islands,  211 

NicoUi,  211 

Nicol&itans,  212 

NicoUus  Myrepsus,  212 

NicoUus  Pr»p6situs,  212 

NicoUus  Damasc^uus,  212 

Niculay,  213 

Nicomachus,  213 

Nicom^e8,213 

Nicomedes  TConchoid] 

Nicomedia,213 

Nicosia  [Cyprus] 

Nicotiana  Tabicum,  213 

Nicotianin,  214 

Nicotina,  214 

Nictitating  Membrane  [Birds] 

Niebuhr,  Carsten,  214 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  215 

Niemcewicz,218 

Ni^men,  218 

Nieuentyt,  219 

Nieuport,  219 

Nieuw«1andt,219 

Nieuwland,  219 

Niivre-,  220 

Niger,  river,  221 

Niger,  Caius  Peac^nnius,  223 

Night-Jars,  223 

Night-Heron  [Nycticoras] 

Nightingale,  230 

Nigrin,231 

Nika,  231 

Nikon, 231 

Nile,  232 

Nileus.  234 

Nilgherry  -  Mountains  [Hindu- 
stan, vol.  xii.,  p.  2071 

Ntmes,  or  Nismes,  234 

Nimwegen,  or  Nymegeo,  236 

Nineveh,  236 

Ninth,  in  music,  237 
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Ninus  [Nineveh] 

Nio,  los,  237 

NIobe,  237 

Nion,  or  Nyon  [Waadt] 

Nions,  or  Nyons  [Drdme] 

Niort,  238 

Niphon,  or  Nipon  [Japan] 

Nischnei-Novgorod,  govern- 
ment, 238 

Nischnei-Novgorod,  town,  239 

Nishapour  [Perbia] 

Nisi  Prius,  241 

Nisibis  [Mesopotamia] 

Nismes  [Nimes] 

Nith,  Nith8dale[Dumfne8shire] 

Nithard,24l 

Nitrates  [Nitric  Acid] 

Nitre  [Potassium] 

Nitric  Acid,  241 

Nitric  Acid,  Medical  Properties, 
242 

Nitric  Oxide,  242 

Nitrite  [Nitrous  Acid] 

Nitrobenzide,  242 

Nitrogen  [Azote] 

Nitronematic  Acid,  243 

Nitroleucic  Acid,  243 

Nitromuriatic  Acid,  243 

Nitronaphthalase,  243 

Nitronaphthalese,  243 

Nitropicrie  Acid  [CarbazoUc 
Acid] 

Nitrosaccharic  Acid,  243 

Nitrosulphuric  Acid,  243 

Nitrous  Acid,  243 

Nitrous  Gas  [Nitric  Oxidel 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  244 

Nivelles,  244 

Nivernois,  or  Nivemais,  244 

Nizam,  244 

Nizza  [Nice] 

Noailles,  De,  245 

N6bia,  245 

Nobility,  245 

Noc£ra  dei  Pagaui,  246 

Noc^a,  Nuceria,  246 

Nochistlan  [Mexican  States] 

Nocthora,  247 

Noctilio  [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vil., 
p.  25] 

N6ctua  (Ornithology)  [Owb] 

Node,  248 

Noddy  [Booby,  vol.  v.,  p.  159  j 
Terns] 

No^tus,  248 

Nogays,  248 

Nogent,  248 

Noirmoutier  [Vendue] 

Nola,  248 

Nolle  Prosequi,  249 

Nollekens,  249 

Nombre  de  Dios  [Mexican 
States] 

Nominalists,  250 

Nominative  [Case] 

Nomsz,  Jan,  250 

NonagesimiU,  251 

Nonagon  [Polygons,  Regular] 

Nonconformity,  251 

Nones  [Kalendar] 

N6nius  Marcellus,  252 

Nonius  [Nimez] 

Nonjurors  [Theology] 

Nonnus,  252 

Nonnus,  or  Nonus,  252 

Nou^uit,  253 

Nontronite,253 

Noodt,  Gerard,  253 
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Nootka  Sound,  253 

Nord,  253 

Nordberg,  George,  257 

Norden,  257 

Nordhausen,  257 

Nordland  [Trondhiem] 

Nordlinj;en  [Schleswig] 

Nordstrand  [Schieswigj 

Nore  [Thames] 

Norfolk,  258 

Norfolk  Island,  274 

Norfolk  (Virginia)  [Virginia] 

N6rtcum,  274 

Norma,  274 

Normal,  274 

Norman  Architecture,  274 

Normandie,  278 

Norrkoping,  283 

Norrland  [Sweden] 

Norrov  [Heraldry] 

Norrsica  Fiellen,  283 

Norrtelge  [Sweden] 

Norte,  Rio  del  [Mexican  States] 

North  America  [America, 
North] 

North  American  Indians,  286 

North  Cape  [Trondhiemi 

North  Kyn  Cape  [Trondniem] 

North  Sea,  289 

North- West  Passage,  290 

North-Western  Terrttoiy,  292 

North,  Lord,  296 

Northallerton  [Yorkshire] 

Northampton  [Northampton- 
shire] 

Northamptonshire,  297 

Northcote,  James,  308 

Northumberland,  309 

Northwich,  324 

Norway,  325 

Norwich,  city,  327 

Norwich,  diocese,  330 

Norwich  (America)   [Connecti- 
cut] 

Norwood,  Richard,  330 

Nostradimus,  331 

Not&mia,  332 

Notarchus  [Tectibranchiata] 

Notary,  332 

Notation  [Symbols] 

Notation,  in  music,  333 
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O,  m  the  vowel  series,  if  arranged  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sound,  occupies  the  position  between  a  and  ti.  In  the 
hieroglyphical  characters  it  appears,  according  to  Cham- 
pollion,  to  have  been  a  picture  of  an  eye,  and  even  in  the  old 
Greek  alphabet  it  is  occasionally  found  with  a  dot  in  the 
centre,  to  represent  the  pupil,  for  instance  in  the  Elean 
Tablet.  But  for  the  different  forms  of  the  letter  see  Alpha- 
bet. The  changes  to  which  this  vowel  is  liable  aremumerous. 
It  is  convertible  with  the  adjoining  vowel  u ;  and  indeed 
the  two  characters  seem  to  have  had  a  common  origin. 
Thus,  the  old  Greek  alphabet  would  appear  to  have  once 
terminated,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  ton,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
upsilon ;  whereas  the  Etruscans  had  a  u  but  no  o.  Hence 
the  predominance  of  the  o  in  Greek,  of  the  u  in  Latin. 
Witnin  the  limits  of  the  Latin  itself  the  two  letters  are  often 
interchanged,  out  of  which  arises  the  confusion  between 
the  second,  or  o,  and  the  fourth,  or  u  declension,  to  both  of 
which  belong  y^^.  dbus,  senat&s,  tumtdtuSf  omcUuSf  laurus, 
domus,  &c.  The  words  consul  and  constdere  also  appear 
as  cosol  and  cosolere,  and  they  have  both  a  common  root 
with  solium,  a  seat.  The  English  language,  too,  has  often 
an  0  written  where  u  is  heard,  as  one^  none,  once,  come, 
done,  u>on,  some. 

2.  With  a.  Grimm  has  pointed  out  this  change  as  exist- 
ing between  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  tongues,  as  domare, 
longus,  odium,  &c.,  compared  with  zdhm-en,  long,  hass, 
&c.  Hence  too  the  double  form  of  the  name  Longobardi 
and  Longobardi.  So,  in  Latin,  from  the  root  gno  {gnosco) 
were  formed  gnarus  and  ignarus ;  and  again,  from  these 
narrare  and  ignorare,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  original 
vowel  reappears.  A^in,  with  clarus  is  connected  gloria, 
as  closely  as  gratia  with/^ra^iM.  It  is  probable  too  that  the 
masculine  bono  and  the  feminine  6ona  were  mere  dialectic 
varieties  which  originally  had  no  distinction  of  gender. 
Thus  in  the  Gothic  the  converse  prevails,  the  forms  in  o 
being  feminine,  those  in  a  masculine.  Lastly,  the  English 
and  Scotch  have  many  instances  of  the  interchange,  as  one, 
two,  stone,  in  the  one,  one,  twa,  stane,  in  the  other;  but 
perhaps  this  change  belongs  to  the  next  head. 

3.  With  the  long  e,  the  sound  of  which  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  same  with  the  English  a.  Hence  in  Greek, 
Bvff-araip,  airarcap,  &c.,  from  iraT^p;  and  the  Latin  sol 
cor  correspond  with  the  Greek  riKutQ  and  ktiq  (observe  too 
the  German  herz).  The  town  Nemetum  in  Gallia  is  called 
by  Greek  geographers  Jfifuafraos,  and  the  German  jener  is 
in  English  yon. 

4.  With  ou.  This  interchange  is  virtually  the  same 
with  the  first' mentioned.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  French, 
as  compared  with  Latin,  as  novella,  nouvelle;  rota,  roue; 
totus,  tout,  &c. 

5.  With  uo,  especially  in  Italian,  as  kuomo,  buono,  luogo, 
nuovo,  from  the  Latin  Aomo,  bonus,  locus,  novus. 

6.  With  eu,  in  French,  as  lieu,  feu,  jeu,  peu,  leur,  heure, 
douieur,  queue;  from  the  Latin,  locus,  focus,  jocus,pduci 
(and  Italian,  poco),  illorum,  hora,  dolor,  cauda  or  cocUu 

7.  With  au.  This  exists  within  the  Latin ;  as  ccatda  and 
coda,  cautes  and  cotes,  caudex  and  codex,  Claudius  and  Ch- 
dius,  plaudo  and  plodo.  So  from  the  Latin  aurum,  audere 
(whence  the  frequentative  ausare),  Aufldus,  audire,  the 
Italians  have  oro,  osare.  Of  onto;  and  the  French  or,  oser, 
ouir.  Hence  too  the  French  pronunciation  of  the  diph- 
thong au. 

8.  With  oa.  Thus,  the  English  words  boat,  oath,  oak, 
must  have  received  their  present  orthography  when  both 
the  vowels  were  pronouncea,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts 
of  England,  bo-at,  o-ath,  or  boo-at,  oo-ath. 

9.  With  ue,  as  in  Spanish  bueno,  luego,fuego,  huesped; 
from  the  Latin  bonus,  locus,  focus,  hospes. 

10.  An  initial  o  with  hue  or  hui.  Hence  from  the  Latin 
ostium,  ostiarius,  are  derived  the  French  huis,  huissier, 
and  th^  English  usher.  From  the  Latin  os,  a  bone,  ovum, 
an  egg,  the  Spaniards  have  hueso,  huevo.  From  the  Latin 
octo,  ostrea,  come  the  French  huict  or  tudt,  huistre  or  huttre. 
From  the  Latin  hoake,  which  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced as  the  Italian  oggi,  was  formed  the  French  Md, 
in  au-jour-d^'hm. 

^  11,  In  the  paragraphs  numbered  5,  9,  and  10,  the  o 


really  takes  the  sound  of  the  English  w,  or  the  Greek 
digamma ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Greek  language 
itself,  as  in  oucoq,  otvoq,  otia,  Oa^oc  (which  is  the  true 
reading  in  Herodotus,  iv.  164),  for  Feicoc,  Ftvoc,  Fc^o, 
FaCoc ;  the  first  three  of  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
Latin  vicus,  vinum,  video.  Closely  allied  hereto  is  the 
frequent  interchange  in  Latin  of  oe  or  oi  with  ti.    [U.] 

12.  With  ea,  as  between  Crerman  and  Englisbu  Thui 
the  former  language  has  strom,  brot,  gross,  iod,drohen; 
the  latter  stream,  bread,  great,  death,  threaten.  This  same 
change  exists  in  the  English  by  itself,  as  cleave,  dove; 
weave,  wove  ;  heal,  whole ;  heat,  hot,  &c 

13.  With  ei,  pronounced  as  the  English  long  t.  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  the  same  languages.  Compare  the  Grer- 
man  beide,  bein,  ein,  nein,  ^eist,  Jieim,  heiss,  kleiden,  mann- 
heit,  meist,  theil,  heilig,  rethe,  speiche,  zeichen  ;  with  both, 
bone,  one,  none,  ghost,  home,  not,  clothe,  manhood,  mott, 
dole,  holy,  row,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  token.  This  change  also 
exists  within  the  English  language,  as  shine  and  shone; 
strike  and  stroke  ;  drive  and  drove. 

14.  A  short  o  with  a  short  e.  This  is  particulariy  oom- 
mon  in  Greek,  and  above  all  in  the  penult  of  dissyllables. 
Thus  with  vc/(w,  onKKsa,  Xcyii»,  there  co-exist  the  substantiTe 
forms  vofMQ,  irrdkoq,  Xoyoc.  The  Latin  commonly  prefen 
the  6  in  such  words.  Hence  to  the  Greek  wiwrv,  ein,  tirvea 
(fwcFa),  vtoc  (vcFoc),  (futa  (Fc/km),  oorrespond  the  Latin 
coquus  and  popina,  6b,  novem,  n6vus9  vSmo.  The  change 
of  these  vowels  is  exceedinglv  common  when  ptreceded  by  a  w 
sound,  especially  if  an  r  or  /follow.  Hence  in  Latin,  verto 
and  vorto,  velle  and  vblo,  vester  and  vaster,  veto  and  v^ta. 
Hence  likewise  to  the  Latin  vermis,  veUus,  verruca,  cor- 
respond the  Ei^lish  u)orm,  wool,  wart.  Again,  the  Ger- 
man sckwerdt  is  in  English  sword;  and  vice  versd  the 
Crerman  ant-wort  (as  it  were  anti-word)  is  in  English 
answer;  and  lastly,  manv  words  of  this  form  are  written 
with  an  o  and  pronouncea  with  an  e,  SAWort,  worm,  worth, 
worse. 

15.  For  the  tendency  of  the  final  letter  n  to  disappear 
after  o,  see  N. 

OAK.    [QuERCUs.] 

OAK  BARK.    [Bark.] 

OAKHAM.    [Rutlandshire.] 

OAKHAMPTON.    [Devonshire,] 

O'ASIS  (in  Greek/Oanc,  and  sometimes  A9<wac)is  the 
appellation  given  to  those  fertile  spots  watered  by  ^rings 
and  covered  with  verdure  which  are  scattered  ahout  the 
great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.      [Desert.]     In  Arabic 
they  are  called  wadys.    The  Arabic  and  the  Greek  name 
seem  to  contain  the  same  root,  and  possiblv  the  word  may 
be  originally  a  native    African  term.     The  most  noted 
are   in    the    Libyan    desert,    namely,    Augila«    Siwah, 
the  great  oasis  west  of  Thebes,  or  El  Khai^eh,  the  little 
oasis,  or  Wah  el  Bahryeh,  and  several  smaller  ones  which 
are  noticed  under  Egypt.    Fezsan  also  may  be  considered 
as  a  great  oasis  of  the  Stdiara.    Homemaon  has  described 
Fezzan ;  Browne  has  given  an  account  of  the  oasis  of  £1 
Khargeh,  and  CailUaud  of  the  smaller  oases  west  of  ^Kypt 

The  oases  appear  to  be  depressions  in  the  taibi^&iid 
of  Libya.  On  going  Arom  the  Nile  westward,  the  taiveller 
gradudly  ascends  tUl  he  arrives  at  the  summit  of  an  ele- 
vated plain,  which  continues  nearly  level,  or  vrith  slight 
undulations,  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  rises  higher 
on  advancing  towards  the  south.  The  oases  are  valleys 
sunk  in  this  plain,  and  when  you  descend  to  one  of  than 
you  find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  oasis  sinoilar  to  a 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Egypi  surrounded  by  steep  lulls  of 
limestone  at  some  distance  fh>m  Uie  cultivated  land.  Ths 
low  plain  of  the  oasis  is  sandstone  or  clay,  and  ftom  this 
last  the  water  rises  to  the  surfisioe  and  fertilises  the  countiy; 
and  as  the  table-land  is  higher  in  the  latitude  of  Ihebei 
than  in  that  of  lower  Egypt,  we  may  readily  imagine  that 
the  water  of  the  oases  is  conveyed  from  some  elevated  poiiit 
to  the  south,  and  beins;  retained  by  the  bed  of  clay,  rises  to 
the  surface  wherever  the  limestone  superstratum  is  removed. 
(Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  •  On  the  Nile,  and  the  present 
and  former  Levels  of  Egypt,*  in  Journal  qf  the  London  Geo- 
graphical Society,  18g?^illizJ96^MPiODORUsj^t: 
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OATES,  TITUS,  was  the  son  of  a  ribbon-Weaver,  who, 
having  seceded  from  the  Anabaptists,  among  whom  he  was 
a  preacher,  conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English  esta- 
blished church,  took  orders,  and  held  a  benefice.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant  Taylor's  school  in  LondoD,  and  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Having  received  ordination,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  also  settled  him  in 
a  small  living.  (Hume.)  He  was  subsequently  accused  of 
perjury,  but  he  escaped  conviction,  and  became  chaplain  in 
one  of  the  king's  shins,  from  which  he  was  disgracefiilly  ex- 
pelled. Shortlv  after  ne  embraced  Roman  Catholic  doctrines, 
entered  the  dollege  at  St.  Omer,  and  though  more  than 
80  years  of  age»  resided  for  some  time  among  the  students. 
On  his  return  from  a  mission  to  Spain  in  1677,  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  heartily  tired  of  their  convert,  dismissed  him  from 
their  seminary ;  and  it  is  probable  that  resentment  for  this 
dismissal,  combined  with  a  prospect  of  gain,  induced  him  to 
contrive  the  '  Popish  Plot,*  which  alone  has  preserved  his 
name  from  being  forgotten. 

In  September,  1678,  he  made  a  disclosure  before  Sir  Ed- 
mundbury  Crodfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  afterwards  before  the  council  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  effect '  that  the  pope  felt  himself  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  England  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
heresy  of  prince  and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms ;  that  power  to  govern 
them  had  been  delegated  bv  the  pope  to  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  who,  through  Oliva,  the  general  of  their  Order,  had 
issued  commissions  appointing  various  persons  whom  they 
could  trust  to  the  chief  offices  of  state,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. Lord  Arundel,  he  said,  was  to  be  chancellor ;  Lord 
Powis,  treasurer;  Lord  Bellasis,  eeneral  of  the  papal  army; 
Lord  Stafford,  paymaster;  Sir  William  Crodolphin,  privy 
seal ;  and  Coleman,  secretary  of  state.  All  the  dignities 
too  of  the  church,  he  allegea  to  be  newly  appropriated,  and 
many  of  them  to  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners.  Two 
men  named  Grove  and  Pickering,  he  declared,  were  hired 
to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the 
queen's  physician,  had  engaged  to  poison  him,  the  queen 
herself  beii^  privy  to  the  scheme.  He  also  stated  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  rise  in  different  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  every  means  would  be  adopted  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Protestantism.'  Hit  evidence  was  confirmed  by 
two  men  named  Tonge  and  Bedloe,  especially  the  latter, 
a  man  of  low  extraction  and  bad  reputation.  (For  Tonge 
see  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  8va,  vol.  ii.,  p.  450;  for  Bed- 
loe, Lingard,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  97,  and  Hume*)  For  the  list 
of  persons,  both  Jesuits  and  men  of  importance  in  this 
kingdom,  who  suffered  imprisonment  and  execution  through 
the  accusations  of  Oates,  we  must  refer  to  the  general  his- 
tories of  the  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  credence  which 
was  given  to  him  at  the  time,  it  has  subsequently  been 
placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  plot  which  Oates  pretended 
to  reveal  was  an  inflEimous  and  perjured  fabrication.  His 
circumstances,  his  character,  the  nature  of  his  evidence,  the 
manner  of  its  production,  not  at  one  time  but  at  several 
times,  though  he  had  previously  professed  to  have  told  all 
that  he  knew,  the  mode  in  which  the  first  disclosure  was 
made,  together  with  inconsistency  and  errors,  evidently  be- 
tray imposture.  '  While  in  Spain  he  had  been  carried,  he 
said,  to  Don  John,  who  promised  great  assistance  to  the 
execution  of  the  Roman  Oithohc  designs.  The  king  asked 
him  what  sort  of  a  man  Don  John  was?  He  answered,  a 
tall,  lean  man ;  directly  contrary  to  the  truth,  as  the  king 
well  knew.  He  totally  mistook  the  situation  of  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Paris.  Though  he  pretended  great  intimacy 
with  Coleman,  he  did  not  know  him  when  placed  very  near 
him,  and  had  no  other  excuse  than  than  his  sight  was  bad 
in  candle-light.*  He  also  fell  into  other  errors.  (Hume.)  We 
mention  these  particular  proofs  of  falsehood,  but  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  who,  if  his 
word  was  to  be  believed,  had  entered  the  Jesuits'  society 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  '  gaining  their  secrets  in  order  to 
betray  them.' 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  universal  credit  given  to  Oates's 
evidence  at  the  time  is  a  strong  proof  that  his  story  was 
true.  There  are  circumstances  however  which  account  for 
the  ready  belief  with  which  his  accusations  were  received, 
although  they  do  not  prove  their  truth. 

The  English  Protestants  had  long  apprehended  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  restore  their 
religion  and  re-establish  their  power;  and  their  anxiety  on 


this  aooount  had  latterly  been  augmented  in  some  degree 
by  the  conduct  of  the  king,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  by 
the  Duke  of  York's  open  profession  of  the  old  religion  and 
his  attachment  to  its  adherents.  Moreover  there  were  im- 
mediately connected  with  Oates's  disclosure  two  events 
giving  it  an  apparent  corroboration,  which  was  eagerly 
assumed  to  be  real  by  the  feverish  minds  of  contemporary 
partisans.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sudden  and  violent 
death  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  who 
had  taken  Oates's  depositions.  No  proofs  could  be  adduced 
to  show  the  manner  of  his  death.  Whether  he  committed 
suicide  or  was  murdered  has  never  been  ascertained ;  but  the 
fact  that  he  had  taken  Oates's  evidence,  and  had  been  active 
in  searching  out  the  supposed  plot,  was  sufficient  to  convince 
the  Protestants,  excited  as  they  then  were,  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  Roman  Catholics,  partly  out  of  revenge  and 
partly  to  aid  the  escape  of  their  conspirators.  The  second 
apparent  corroboration  of  Oates's  evidence,  which,  though 
no  real  confirmation,  had  at  the  time  an  influence  in  main- 
taining its  credibility,  is,  that  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
plot,  though  not  such  a  plot  as  he  disclosed.  (Hallam, 
Corut  Hist.,  ii.,  p.  571.)  Oates  denounced  Coleman,  the 
secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York ;  and  upon  searching  his 
house,  there  were  found,  among  his  correspondence  with 
Pdre  la  Chaise,  papers  which  proved  a  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  Roman  Catholicism  in  England. 
That  it  was  a  plot,  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  FU)man 
Catholics,  and  discovered  through  Oat<^  was  sufficient  in 
the  then  temper  of  Protestants  to  reflect  credit  on  his  dis- 
closures, though  Coleman's  plans  did  not  coincide  with  the 
schemes  which  (^tes  pretended  to  have  discovered. 

During  the  closing  years  of  Charles  U.'s  reign,  Oates  was 
protected  by  the  government,  and  received  a  pension  of 
1200/.  a  year.  In  the  following  reign,  as  might  be  expected, 
his  enemies  revenged  themselves.  The  Duke  of  York  had 
not  long  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne,  before  Oates 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  perjury,  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  to  be  whipped  and  stand  in  the  piAory  at 
intervals.  The  punishment  was  so  rigidly  enforced,  that 
Hume  states  it  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment that  it  should  terminate  his  life;  he  lived  how- 
ever until  William's  reign,  received  a  second  pension  of 
400/.  a  year,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Grainger  says 
that  there  have  been  published  under  his  name,  though  for 
a  clergyman  he  was  an  illiterate  man,  '  A  Narrative  of  the 
Popish  Plotj*  'The  Merchandize  of  the  Whore  of  Rome;' 
and  '  Eikon  Basilike,  or  a  Picture  of  the  late  King  James.' 
A  full  account  of  his  evidence  and  the  Popish  plot  is  given 
by  Rapin,  and  in  the  '  State  Trials.'  See  also  Hume,  Lin- 
gard, Burnet,  Evelyn,  and  Hallam's  Const,  Hist. 

OATH.  Oaths  have  been  in  use  in  all  countries  of 
which  we  have  anj  exact  information,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  no  nation  which  has  any  clear  notion  of  a  Sur 
preme  Being,  or  of  superior  beings,  that  does  not  make  use 
of  oaths  on  certain  solemn  occasions.  An  oath  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  an  appeal  or  address  to  a  superior 
being,  by  which  the  person  making  it  engages  to  declare 
the  truth  on  the  occasion  on  which  he  takes  toe  oath,  or  by 
which  he  promises  to  do  something  hereafter.  The  person 
who  imposes  or  receives  the  oath,  imposes  or  receives  it  on 
the  supposition  that  the  person  making  it  apprehends  some 
evil  conseouences  to  himself  from  the  superior  Being,  if  he 
should  violate  the  oath.  The  person  takmg  the  oath  may 
or  may  not  fear  such  consequences,  but  the  value  of  the 
oath  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  receives  or  imposes  it  consists 
in  the  opinion  which  he  has  of  its  influence  over  the  person 
taking  it  An  oath  may  be  taken  voluntarily,  or  it  may 
be  imposed  on  a  person  under  certain  circumstances  bv  a 
political  superior  ;  or  it  may  be  the  only  condition  on  which 
the  assertion  or  declaration  of  a  person  shall  be  admitted 
as  evidence  of  any  fact. 

The  form  of  taking  the  oath' has  varied  greatly  in  differ- 
ent countries.  Among  the  Greeks,  a  person  sometimes 
E laced  his  hand  on  the  altar  of  the  deity  by  whom  he  swore ; 
ut  the  forms  of  oaths  were  almost  as  various  as  the  occa- 
sions. Oaths  were  often  used  in  judicial  proceeding  among 
the  Greeks.  Ilie  Dicastse,  who  were  judges  and  jurymen, 
gave  their  verdict  upon  oath.  The  Heliastic  oath  is  stated 
at  length  in  Uie  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates 
(c.  36).  It  does  not  appear  that  the  oath  was  always  imposed 
on  witnesses  injudicial  proceedings;  and  yet  it  appears  that 
sometimes  witnesses  gave  their  evidence  on  oath :  perhaps 
the  oath  on  the  part  of  ^witnesses  was  genendly  .voluntary. 
Digitized  by  V^OUy  It! 
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(Demosth^  nf>6c''A^oj3ov  '9tvB,  c.  16;  Kard  K^divoc*  c  10; 
and  Meier  and  Scbomann,  AtL  Process.,  p.  675.) 

In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  an  oath  was  required  in 
some  coses  from  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  or  both. 
Thus  the  oath  of  calumny  was  required  from  the  plaintiff, 
which  was  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  did  not  prosecute 
his  suit  for  any  fraudulent  or  malicious  purpose.  The 
offence  of  fklse-swearing  wasp^*Mrtttm,peijury;  but  it  was 
considered  a  less  offence  in  a  party  to  a  suit  when  the  oath 
was  imposed  by  a  judex  than  when  it  was  voluntary.  It  does 
not  appear  that  in  civil  proceedings  witnesses  were  necessarily 
examined  on  oath  ;  but  witnesses  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
amined on  oath  in  the  judicia  publica,  which  were  criminal 
proceedings.  The  title  in  the  Digest,  *  De  Testibus '  (22, 
tit.  5),  makes  no  mention  of  the  oath,  though  it  speaks  of 
punishment  being  inflicted  on  witnesses  who  bore  folse 
testimony. 

The  law  of  England,  as  a  general  rule,  requires  all  evi- 
dence or  testimony  for  judicial  purposes  to  be  given  on  oath, 
and  all  persons  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses  who,  being  ques- 
tioned on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  oath,  will  declare  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  who  will  further  declare  their  belief 
that  perjury  will  be  punished  by  the  Deity.  This  rule  per- 
mits all  persons,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  who  profess  to 
have  the  necessary  belief,  to  be  sworn  as  witnesses ;  and  it 
excludes  all  other  persons  from  being  witnesses.  A  Jew,  a 
Mohammedan,  and  a  Hindu  may  be  sworn  as  witnesses,  but 
they  must  severally  take  the  oath  in  that  form  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  their  country  or  nation,  and 
which  they  severally  consider  to  be  binding.  It  follows  that 
a  person  who  professes  atheism,  or  who  does  not  profess  such 
belief  as  is  stated  above,  cannot  be  sworn,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  admitted  to  give  testimony  for  judicial  purposes. 
Children  also  who  are  too  young  to  understand  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  and  adults  who  are  too  ignorant  or  too  weak  in 
intellect  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  oath,  cannot  be 
sworn  as  witnesses.  The  offence  of  declaring  what  is  false, 
when  a  witness  is  examined  upon  oath,  constitutes  perjury : 
the  particular  circumstances  which  must  concur  in  order 
that  false-swearing  shall  be  legal  perjury  are  stated  under 
that  head.    [Perjury.] 

Declarations  made  by  a  person  under  the  apprehension  of 
immediate  death  ave  generally  admitted  as  evidence  in  judi- 
cial proceedings,  when  properly  verified ;  for  it  is  considered 
that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  person  is  placed  at  the 
time  of  making  the  declaration,  furnish  as  strong  motives  for 
veracity  as  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  Quakers  also,  in  all 
civil  cases,  were  allowed  by  the  statute  7  and  8  Wm.  Ill,  c.  34, 
to  give  their  evidence  on  affirmation ;  and  now  the  affirma- 
tion of  Quakers  and  Moravians  is  admissible  in  all  judicial 
proceedings,  both  civil  and  criminal.  When  a  defendant  in 
chancery  is  entitled  to  privilege  of  peerage,  or  as  a  lord  of 
parliament,  he  is  requii^  to  give  his  answer  to  a  bill  upon 
honour  only;  and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  corporate 
body  defendants  put  in  their  answer  under  their  common 
seal.  Other  defendants  are  required  to  put  in  their  answer 
upon  oath.  For  other  matters  connected  with  judicial  evi- 
dence see  EviDENCK. 

An  oath  is  required  in  England  in  a  great  many  cases 
besides  judicial  proceedings,  as  fbr  instance,  on  admission 
to  places  of  public  trust,  and  on  a  variety  of  other  occasions. 
By  an  act  of  the  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  62,  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury are  empowered  to  substitute  a  declaration  in  lieu  of 
an  oath,  solemn  affirmation,  or  affidavit,  in  a  variety  of  cases, 
such  as  relate  to  the  revenues  of  Customs  or  Excise,  the 
Post  Office,  and  other  departments  of  administration  men- 
tioned in  the  second  section  of  this  act  This  act  also  sub- 
stitutes declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  solemn  affirmations, 
and  affidavits,  in  various  other  eases  enumerated  in  the  act, 
for  instance,  where  a  person  seeks  to  obtain  a  patent  under 
the  Great  Seal.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  others  are  (s.  13) 
prohibited  from  administering  or  receiving  oaths,  affidavits, 
or  solemn  affirmations,  touching  any  matter  or  tiling  whereof 
such  justice  or  other  person  has  not  cognizance  or  jurisdic- 
tion by  some  statute  in  fbroe  at  the  time ;  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions however,  specified  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section. 
The  object  of  this  section  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  administering  and  receiving  oaths  and  affidavits  volun- 
tarily made  in  matters  not  the  subject  of  any  judicial  in- 
quiry, nor  in  anywise  pendin?  or  at  issue  before  the  person 
by  whom  such  oaths  or  affidavits  w^ e  administered  or  re- 
ceived.   But  this  act  doe«  not  extend  or  apply  to  oases 


where  the  oath  of  allegiance  then  was  or  thereafter  might 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  any  person  who  may  be  appointed 
to  any  office ;  nor  does  it  extend  or  apply  to  any  oath,  so- 
lemn affirmation,  or  affidavit,  which  then  was  or  thereafter 
might  be  made  or  taken,  or  required  to  be  made  or  taken,  in 
any  judicial  proceeding,  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  in  any 
proceeding  for  or  by  way  of  summary  conviction  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  (s.  7.)  Persons  who  wilfully  and  corruptly 
make  or  subscribe  any  declaration,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  knowing  the  same  to  be  untrue  in  any  material  par- 
ticular, are  declared  (s.  21)  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
The  statute  of  1  and  2  Vic,  c.  77,  provides  the  same  privi- 
lege of  solemn  affirmation  for  persons  who  have  been  Qua- 
kers or  Moravians,  and  have  ceased  to  be  such,  but  still  en- 
tertain conscientious  objections  to  the  taking  of  an  oath, 
as  they  would  have  enjoyed  if  they  were  still  Quakers  or 
Moravians. 

As  oaths  may  be  either  voluntary  or  may  be  imposed  by 
a  political  superior,  so  they  may  be  imposed  either  on  extra- 
judicial or  on  judicial  occasions.  Oaths  which  are  imposed 
on  occasion  of  judicial  proceedings  are  the  most  frequent  in 
this  country,  and  the  occasbns  are  the  most  important  to 
the  interests  of  society.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath 
is  administered  on  judicial  occasions  is  this :  it  is  supposed 
that  an  additional  security  is  thereby  acouired  for  the  ve- 
racity of  him  who  takes  the  oath,  bentham,  in  his  '  Ra- 
tionale of  Evidence,'  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  *  whether 
principle  or  experience  be  regarded,  the  oath,  will  be  foun4 
m  the  hands  of  justice,  an  altogether  useless  instrument ; 
in  the  hands  of  injustice,  a  deplorably  serviceable  one;' 
'  that  it  is  inefficacious  to  all  good  purposes,'  and  '  that  it 
is  by  no  means  inefficacious  to  bad  ones.*  As  the  policy  of 
abolishing  oaths  has  been  a  matter  of  some  discus&ion,  and 
is  one  of  great  importance,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  three  great  sanctions  or  securities  for  veracity  in  a 
witness,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  three 
great  sanctions  against  mendacity  in  a  witness,  are,  the 
punishment  legally  imposed  on  a  person  who  is  convicted  of 
false  swearing,  the  punishment  inflicted  by  public  opinJon 
or  the  positive  morality  of  society,  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  the  Deity  in  this  world  or  the  next,  or  in  both. 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the  three  sanctions  operate 
on  a  witness,  though  they  operate  on  different  witnesses  in 
very  different  degrees.  A  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing,  can  only  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  first  two  sanctions ;  and  if  his  character  is 
such  that  it  cannot  be  made  worse  than  it  is,  he  may  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  sanction  only.  Bentham 
affirms  that  the  third  sanction  only  appears  to  exercise  an 
influence  in  any  case,  because  it  acts  in  conjunction  with 
'  the  two  real  and  efficient  sanctions,'  '  the  political  sanction 
and  the  moral  or  popular  sanction  ;'  and  that  if  it  is  stripped 
of  those  accompaniments,  its  impotence  will  appear  imme* 
diately.  This  experiment  of  stripping  cannot  easily  be 
made,  but  a  little  consideration  may  help  us  to  a  soluUon 
of  the  question  in  another  way. 

Bentham's  chief  ailment  is  as  follows :  '  that  the  sup- 
position of  the  efficiency  of  an  oath  is  absurd  in  principle. 
It  ascribes  to  man  a  power  over  his  Maker.  It  supposes  the 
Almighty  to  stand  engaged,  no  matter  how,  but  absolutely 
engaged,  to  inflict  on  every  individual  by  whom  the  cere- 
mony, after  having  been  performed,  has  been  profaned,— a 
punishment  (no  matter  what)  which,  but  for  tne  ceremony 
and  the  profanation,  he  would  not  have  inflicted.  It  supposes 
him  thus  prepared  to  inflict,  at  command,  and  at  all  times, 
a  punishment,  which,  being  at  all  times  the  same,  at  no 
time  bears  any  proportion  to  the  offence.'  Ag^n:  'either 
the  ceremony  causes  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
Deity,  in  oases  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  in- 
flicted ;  or  it  does  not  In  the  former  case,  the  same  sort 
of  authority  is  exercised  by  man  over  the  Deity,  as  that 
which,  in  English  law,  is  exercised  over  the  judge  by  the 
legislator,  or  over  the  sheriff  by  the  judge.  In  the  latter 
CAse,  the  ceremony  is  a  mere  form  without  any  useful  effect 
whatever.' 

The  absurdity  of  this  argument  hardly  needs  to  be  e»* 
posed.  He  who  administers  the  oath,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  which  he  has  to  administer  it.  and  the  political  supe« 
rior  who  imposes  the  oath,  may  either  believe  or  not  believe 
that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing,  and  it  is  quite 
immaterial  to  the  question,  which  of  the  two  opinions  they 
entertain.    That  which  grres .  the  K^^'^^^M't^^^'fi^  ^^  ®^ 
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of  him  who  administers  it,  or  of  that  political  superior  who 
imposes  it,  is  the  opinion  of  the  person  who  takes  the 
oath ;  and  if  the  individual  who  takes  the  oath  believes 
that  the  Deity,  in  case  it  is  orofaned,  will  inflict  a  punish- 
ment which  otherwise  he  would  not  inflict,  the  object  of  him 
who  enforces  the  oath  is  accomplished,  and  an  additional 
sanction  against  mendacity  is  secured.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  Deity  will  punish  or  not,  nor  whether  he  who 
enforces  the  oath  believes  that  he  will  punish  or  not:  if  he 
who  takes  the  oath  believes  that  the  Deity  will  punish  false 
swearing,  that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  oath  is  of  itself 
a  sanction. 

The  fear  of  legal  punishment  is  admitted  by  Bentham  to 
he  a  sanction  against  mendacity.  But  the  legal  punishment 
may  or  may  not  overtake  the  offender.  Legal  punishment 
may  follow  detection,  but  the  perjury  may  not  be  detected, 
ana  therefore  not  punished.  Is  the  oath,  or  would  a  decla- 
ration without  oath  be,  *a  mere  form  witliout  any  useful 
effect  whatever,*  because  the  legal  punishment  may  not 
and  frequently  does  not  overtake  the  offender  ?  When  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman  swore  by  his  gods,  in  whose  existence  he 
helieved,  and  who,  being  mere  imaginations,  could  not 
punish  him  for  his  perjury,  was  not  his  belief  in  their  ex- 
istence and  their  power  and  willingness  to  punish  perjury 
a  sanction  against  mendacity?  All  antiquity  at  least 
thought  so. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  oaths  are  treated  lightly, 
on  which  he  who  imposes  the  oath,  he  who  takes  it,  and 
the  community  who  are  witnesses  to  it,  treat  the  violation  of 
it  as  a  trivial  matter.  Such  occasions  as  these  furnish 
Bentham  with  arguments  against  the  eflicacv  of  oaths  on  all 
occasions.  Suppose  we  admit,  with  Bentham,  as  we  do 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that '  on  some  occa- 
sions oaths  go  with  the  English  clergy  for  nothing  ;*  and 
this,  notwit&tanding  the  fact,  which  nobody  can  doubt, 
'  that  among  the  English  clergy  believers  are  more  abun- 
dant than  unbelievers.'  The  kind  of  oaths  '  which  go  for 
nothing  *  are  not  mentioned  by  Bentham,  but  they  may  be 
conjectured.  Now,  if  all  oaths  went  for  nothing  with  the 
clergy,  or  with  any  other  body  of  men,  the  dispute  would  be 
settled.  But  this  is  not'the  ^t.  If  in  any  way  it  has  be- 
come the  positive  morality  of  any  body  of  men  that  a  certain 
kind  of  oath  should  go  for  nothing,  each  individual  of  that 
body,  with  respect  to  that  kind  of  oath,  has  the  opinion  of 
his  body.  He  does  not  believe  that  such  oath,  if  broken, 
will  bring  on  him  divine  punishment,  and  therefore  such 
oath  is  an  idle  ceremony.  But  if  there  is  any  oath,  the 
violation  of  which  he  thinks  will  bring  on  him  divine 
punishment,  his  opinion  as  to  that  kind  of  oath  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  his  opinion  as  to  the  other  kind  of  oath.  Now, 
oaths  taken  on  judicial  occasions  are  by  the  mass  of  man- 
kind considered  to  be  oaths  of  the  latter  kind,  and  therefore 
they  have  an  influence  on  the  ^reat  majority  of  those  who 
take  them.  Whether  society  will  in  time  so  far  improve  as 
to  render  it  safe  to  dispense  with  this  ceremony  in  judicial 
proceedings,  cannot  be  affirmed  or  denied;  but  a  legis* 
later  who  knows  what  man  now  is,  will  require  better 
reasons  for  the  abolition  of  judicial  oaths  than  Bentham 
has  given. 

How  far  the  requisition  of  an  oath  may  be  injurious  in 
excluding  testimony  in  certain  cases,  and  how  far  oaths  on 
solemn  and  important  occasions  may  be  made  most  effica- 
cious,  and  in  what  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  substitute 
declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  are  not  matters  of  considera- 
tion here.  It  is  enough  here  to  show  that  an  oath  is  a  sanction 
or  security  to  some  extent,  if  the  person  who  takes  it  fears 
divine  punishment  in  case  he  should  violate  it ;  and  that 
this,  and  no  other,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is 
imposed. 

Indeed  it  is  evident  that  in  English  procedure  the  pro- 
fessed opinion  or  belief  of  the  person  who  takes  the  oatn  is 
the  only  reason  for  which  courts  of  justice  either  admit  or 
refuse  to  receive  his  evidence ;  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
Questions  which  may  be  put  to  a  witness  when  he  comes  to 
aeliver  his  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  stating  accurately  how  far 
oaths  were  required  from  witnesses  in  Roman  procedure 
under  the  republic  and  the  earlier  emperors.  In  addition 
to  what  has  been  stated,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Cicero, 
Pro  Q.  JRosc.  Comoed^  c  15,  &c.;  Noodt,  Op.  Omn,,  ii. 
479,  *De  Testibus ;'  and  to  the  commentary  of  Asconius  on 
the  Verrine  Orations.  By  a  constitution  of  Constantino,  all 
witnesses  were  required  to  give  their  ^stimonyon  oath; 


and  this  was  again  declared  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian. 
{Cod.  4,  tit.  20,  8.  9,  16,  19.) 

Many  persons  conscientiously  object  to  the  taking  of  an 
oath  on  religious  grounds,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  our  Saviour's  prohibition  {Maiih,,  v.  33).  On  the  subject 
of  oaths  in  general  the  reader  may  consult  Grotius,  De 
Jure,  B.  &  P.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  13 ;  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy, 
Tyler's  Origin  and  History  qf  Oaths ;  the  Law  Magazine^ 
vol.  xii. ;  and  the  work  of  Bentham  already  referred  to. 

OATS  (Avena  saliva)  is  a  well-known  species  of  the 
genus  Avena,  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  Gramines,  in  the 
class  Triandria  Digynia  of  Linnceus.  [Avbna.]  We  shall 
here  only  consider  those  varieties  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  grain,  principally  as  food  for  horses,  and  in  some  cases 
for  men  also,  when  ground  into  oatmeal  or  grits. 

The  great  use  of  oats,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
raised  on  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  from  the  heaviest  loam 
to  the  lightest  sand,  have  made  them  occupy  a  place  in 
almost  every  rotation  of  crops.  Before  agriculture  haa 
been  subjected  to  regular  rules,  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence, the  land  was  often  sown  as  long  as  any  return  could 
be  obtained,  before  any  means  of  recruiting  it  with  manure 
were  thought  of;  and  the  last  crop  which  would  return  anv 
increase  of  the  seed  was  generally  oats.  After  this  the  lana, 
no  longer  repaying  the  labour  of  ploughing  and  sowings 
was  abandoned,  till,  by  length  of  time  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  roots  and  weeds,  some  renewed  fertility  was  pro- 
duced. Of  all  the  plants  comn^only  cultivated  in  the  field, 
oats  seem  to  have  the  greatest  power  of  drawing  nourish- 
ment fix)m  the  soil,  and  hence  are  justly  considered  as 
greatly  exhausting  the  land.  Some  farmers  on  this  account 
prefer  buying  all  their  oats  in  the  market  to  raising  them 
on  their  own  land.  Where  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  bear  a  better  prioe.  this 
may  be  a  judicious  plan ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  always 
more  profitable  to  raise  oats  for  home  consumption  than  to 
trust  to  a  fluctuating  market.  With  proper  management, 
a  crop  of  oats  may  give  as  great  a  profit  on  the  best  land  as 
any  other  crop,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  rec^uires  less 
manure  and  produces  an  abundance  of  straw,  which  is  very 
fit  for  the  winter  food  of  horses  and  cattle,  especially  when 
aided  by  roots  or  other  succulent  food. 

To  make  a  crop  of  oats  profitable,  some  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  to  free  it  firom 
weeds ;  for  to  sow  oats  on  a  foul  wheat  or  barley  stubble 
slightly  turned  in  by  the  plough,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
the  reverse  of  good  husbandry. 

The  best  oats  are  raised  'in  Scotland  and  in  Friesland, 
and  in  both  countries  the  land  is  carefully  cultivated.  In 
Scotland,  oats  are  generally  sown  on  a  grass  layer  which  has 
been  in  that  state  for  some  years,  and  sometimes  on  old 
pastures  which  are  broken  up  for  the  purpose.  The  crops 
exceed  in  bulk  and  weight  of  grain  all  that  the  most  sanguine 
person*  unacquainted  with  the  system,  would  expect,  and  in 
manv  seasons,  not  favourable  for  the  wheat  crop,  oats  are 
much  more  profitable.  Wherever  the  land  is  not  of  a  good 
quality,  and  wheat  is  apt  to  fail,  oats  are  a  much  safer  crop, 
especially  in  retentive  soils,  as  rye  is  on  poor  sands. 

When  oats  are  sown  aAer  turnips,  cabbages,  or  any  other 
green  crop,  the  land  should  be  well  ploughed,  if  the  green 
crop  was  not  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  a  moderate  supply 
of  manure  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  increased  produce.  A 
heavy  loam  is  best  suitea  for  oats :  they  require  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture,  and  a  deep  soil  is  very  favourable  to  their 
growth.  On  land  which  has  been  trenched,  or  where  the 
subsoil  plough  has  been  used,  after  careful  draining,  if 
required,  oats  will  thrive  wonderfully,  without  requiring  so 
ricb  a  soil  as  barley  or  wheat  The  roots  are  hardier  and 
have  a  stronger  vegetative  power.  When  once  they  have 
struck  deep  into  the  soil,  a  good  crop,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  may  be  relied  on. 

When  oats  are  sown  after  artificial  grasses,  the  land  is 
seldom  ploughed  more  than  once,  and  the  seed  is  sown  on 
the  ftesh  mould  which  has  been  turned  up ;  but  unless  the 
land  be  very  free  fi^)m  weeds,  it  would  be  better  to  plough 
the  sward  with  a  shallow  fUrrow  early  in  autumn.  Before 
winter  the  scarifier  would  break  the  rotten  sward,  which  might 
then  be  buried  deep  by  another  ploughing.  The  land  would 
be  ready  for  sowing  early  in  sprmg,  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, both  as  to  the  quality  of  the  oat  crop  and  the  earlier 
harvest,  especially  in  those  districts  where  the  latter  part  of 
the  autumn  is  apt  to  be  stormy  and  rainy.  The  land  thus 
treated  would  be  clean,  and  the  Mow,  which  im  often  re- 
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sorted  to,  of  necessity,  after  a  crop  of  oats,  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the  weeds  have  been  destroyed  and  buried 

When  oats  are  sown  on  light  land  after  turnips,  which 
have  been  eaten  by  sheep  folded  on  them,  it  may  be 
ploughed  with  as  shallow  a  furrow  as  will  turn  in  the  sur- 
fece:  the  preparation  for  turnips  will  have  sufficiently 
moved  the  soil ;  and  the  manure  of  the  sheep  should  not  be 
buried  too  deep.  On  poor  moist  land  oats  are  more  profit- 
able than  barley.  Clover  and  grass  seeds  may  be  sown 
among  them  with  equal  advantage,  as  they  will  seldom  grow 
so  high  as  to  be  laid  and  smother  the  young  clover;  and 
barley  is  very  apt  to  fail  on  land  subject  to  retain  the 
water. 

In  sowing  oats  more  seed  is  often  used  than  of  any  other 
grain,  because,  although  the  plants  tiller  where  they  have 
room,  the  straw  of  the  second  shoots  is  weaker,  and  the 
grain  is  not  ripe  so  soon  as  that  of  the  principal  stem ;  but 
when  the  plants  rise  close  and  thick,  there  are  no  tillers,  the 
main  stem  is  stronger,  and  the  corn  is  more  plump  and 
equal.  Six  bushels  of  oats  are  often  sown  on  an  acre ;  but 
if  they  are  drilled,  four  bushels  are  sufficient,  and  when 
dibbled,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, much  less  seed  is  used.  A  good  preparation  of  the 
land  is  of  more  consequence  than  a  superabundance  of 
seed. 

In  a  field  where  oats  are  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  by 
the  harrows,  many  seeds  remain  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tion of  biids,  which  soon  find  them  out  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  food  is  scarce ;  but  when  they  are  drilled  or  dib- 
bled, all  the  seed  is  buried  and  germinates,  without  any  loss. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  and  ploughed  in,  the  same  object  is 
attained ;  but  as  the  furrow  must  be  shallow  in  order  that 
the  seed  may  not  be  buried  too  deep,  the  land  must  have 
been  ploughed  before  to  a  considerable  depth,  unless  it  be 
after  turnips  fed  off  by  sheep,  in  which  case  ploughing  the 
seed  in  is  a  good  practice :  in  either  case  four  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  is  an  ample  allowance. 

When  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  weeding  or  hoeing  the  crop  as  it  advances ;  but 
if  large  weeds  appear,  such  as  charlock.  May-weed,  docks, 
or  thistles,  they  must  be  carefully  weeded  out,  or  else  the 
ground  will  be  so  infested  with  their  seeds  or  roots  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  eradicate  them  afterwards.  Oats,  when 
fully  ripe,  are  very  apt  to  shed,  and  many  are  lost  for  want 
of  attention.  As  soon  as  the  straw  turns  yellow  under  the 
panicle,  the  oats  should  be  reaped,  however  green  the  lower 
part  of  the  straw  may  be :  the  straw  will  be  better  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  all  the  corn  will  be  saved.  Oats  are  gene- 
rally mown  with  a  scythe,  and  raked  into  heaps  to  dry  like 
hay ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful  and  slovenly  practice.  A  good 
crop  of  oats  should  be  reaped,  like  wheat,  dose  to  the 

Sound,  and  tied  in  sheaves.  A  cradle  scythe  or  a  short 
ainault  scythe  does  the  work  well  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  mower,  who  should  be  followed  by  binders,  who 
gather  the  straw  with  their  hands,  and  lay  it  regularly  on 
the  ground,  if  it  be  not  fit  to  tie  up  immediately :  the  straw 
should  afterwards  be  tied  up  into  sheaves,  and  set  with  the 
com  uppermost  in  shocks  of  ten  or  twelve  sheaves,  leaning 
against  each  other,  and  open  at  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  through.  Thus,  in  a  short  time  the  oats  become 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  stacked,  or  carried  immediately  into 
the  barn.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  oats  varies  according 
to  the  soil  and  preparation,  from  four  to  eight  and  even  ten 
quarters. 

Oats  ground  into  a  coarse  meal  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  labourers  and  many  men  in  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  life  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north 
of  England.  The  meal  is  simply  stiired  into  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency 
of  a  hasty-pudding ;  it  is  then  called  porridge  or  stir-about ; 
and  when  eaten  with  milk  or  treacle  makes  a  wholesome 
and  palatable  food.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  thin 
liquor  of  boiled  meat,  or  the  water  in  which  cabbages  or  kale 
have  been  boiled,  and  acquires  the  denomination  of  beef-brose 
or  kale-brose.  When  made  into  a  dough  with  water,  and 
baked  on  an  iron  plate  in  thin  cakes,  it  makes  a  bread, 
which  is  very  palatable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it, 
and  who  often  prefer  it  to  wheaten  bread.  Its  use  was 
once  almost  universal  in  Scotland,  which  has  in  con- 
sequence been  called  the  Land  of  Cakes.  In  Germany 
and  Switxerland  the  coarsely  bruised  oat^meal  is  put  into 
an  oven  till  it  becomes  of  a  brown  c(Aour  ^  it  is  then  called 


haber-meel,  and  is  used  in  broths  and  pottages,  as  tne  semo 
lina,  made  from  wheat,  is  used  in  France  and  Italy.  The 
coarsely  broken  grains,  after  the  husk  has  been  removed, 
ft)rm  grits,  which  are  extensively  used  to  make  gruel  for 
children  and  invalids.  The  chaff  of  oats  put  into  a  canvas 
bag  forms  a  good  substitute  for  feather-beds  for  the  poor, 
an3  is  far  more  wholesome  than  feathers,  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  renewed  at  little  or  no  cost 

In  some  countries  the  oats  are  given  to  horses  in  the 
straw,  without  threshing  them ;  and  where  the  quantity  can 
be  regulated,  the  practice  is  good.  The  horses  masticate  the 
corn  better  in  the  chaff,  and  the  straw  is  wholesome ;  but 
where  horses  do  hard  work,  they  would  be  too  long  in  eating 
a  sufficient  quantity,  and  it  is  better  to  give  them  oats 
threslied  and  cleaned,  with  clover  hay  cut  into  chaff.  When 
hay  is  dear,  it  is  often  cheaper  to  increase  the  quantity  oi 
oats,  and  to  give  it  with  wheat-straw  cut  fine.  In  this  way 
very  little  hay  is  required.  The  calculation  is  easily  made 
when  we  consider  that  a  pound  of  good  oats  gives  as  much 
nourishment  to  a  horse  as  two  pounds  of  the  best  clover,  or 
saintfoin  hay.  A  truss  of  hay  of  66  pounds  is  therefore 
equal  to  28  pounds  of  oats ;  or  a  bushel  of  the  best  oats  will 
go  as  far  as  one  truss  and  a  half  of  hay ;  and  if  this  quan- 
tity is  worth  four  shillings,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  AL  16s, 
per  load  of  thirty-six  trusses,  the  equivalent  price  of  oats  is 
32«.  per  quarter. 

Farmers  who  have  hay-ricks  firom  which  they  often  allow 
their  men  to  take  as  much  as  they  please  for  their  horses,  wUl 
carefully  measure  out  the  oats,  which  probably  are  much 
cheaper.  Some  men  who  keep  many  horses,  cut  all  the  hay 
into  chaff  by  a  machine,  and  mixing  this  with  a  proper  oro- 
portion  of  oats,  feed  all  their  horses  in  mangers  with  a 
certain  allowance  of  the  mixture,  a  practice  much  more 
economical  than  that  usually  adopted.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many the  practice  of  baking  oats,  as  well  as  rye,  into  loaves 
for  horse-food,  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  said  to  be  attended 
by  an  evident  saving  of  food. 

OAXACA.    [Mexican  States.] 

OBADI'AH  (mil^,  '0/3^eac)  was  one  of  the  twelve 

minor  Hebrew  prophets.  The  name  corresponds  to  the 
common  Arabian  name  Abdallah,  meaning  a  servant  q/ 
Crod;  it  occurs  several  times  in  the  Old  Testament  (I 
Kings,  xviii.  3 ;  1  Chron.,  iii.  21 ;  vii.  3 ;  ix.  16 ;  2  Ckron^ 
xvii.  7 ;  xxxiv.  1 2) ;  but  neither  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  these  passages  appears  to  have  been  the  prophet,  about 
whose  personiu  history  we  know  nothing.  His  prophecy 
appears  from  internal  evidence  (verses  11-14,  20)  to  have 
been  written  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  year  587  b.c.  He  was  therefore  contemporary  with 
Jeremiah;  and  we  find  a  striking  resemblance  between 
some  passages  in  these  two  prophets  (compare  Obadiah,  1-4, 
5,  6,  8,  with  Jer.,  xlix.  14-16,  9,  10,  7).  The  question  here 
is,  which  of  these  writers  copied  from  the  other?  We  know 
that  Jeremiah  quoted  other  prophets,  and  therefore  it  is 
nothing  strange  to  find  in  him  a  quotation  from  Obadiah ; 
and  critics  who  have  carefully  examined  the  passages  in 
question  have  thought  that  those  in  Jeremiah  b^r  marks  of 
being  copied  from  Obadiah.  The  reason  why  the  book  of 
Obadiah  has  been  placed  so  much  out  of  its  chronological 
order  in  thfe  Hebrew  Bible  is  thought  to  be,  because  ite  sub- 
ject is  so  closely  connected  with  the  last  verses  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos,  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  the  shortest  book  in  the  Old 
Testament,  consisting  of  only  one  chapter.  The  prophet 
denounces  the  destruction  of  Edom,  on  account  of  their 
insolent  triumph  in  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  their  Hebrew 
brethren  and  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (verses  1-16), 
and  foretells  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  subjection  of 
their  enemies,  and  of  Edom  among  the  rest,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  (verses  17-21).  The  con- 
duct of  the  Edomites  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  prophecy,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  history,  but  it  is  alluded  to  by 
other  prophets  and  by  a  writer  in  the  Psalms  (Ezek.  xxv. 
12 ;  XXXV ;  Jerem.,  xlix.  7-22 ;  Amos,  i.  11 ;  Psalms,  cxxxvil 
7).  The  latter  part  is  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babvlon  and  the  victories  of 
the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites,  out  the  last  words  seem 
to  refer  to  the  more  remote  period  when  all  the  world  shall 
become  the  kingdom  of  Grod  (compare  Rev»,  xi.  15 ;  xix.  6). 
The  style  of  Obadiah  is  dear  ana  energetic:  bis  prophecy 
forms  a  short  poem. 
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(RosenmHller's  Scholia;  SohnuntT^h  DusertcUion ;  the 
Introductions  of  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home.) 

OBE'LIA.     [PULMOGRADA.] 

OBBIDALLAH.    [Fatimidks.] 

OBELISK,  from  the  Greek  *  obeliscus'  (6/3«XiVroc),  the 
diminutive  of  •  6helus  *  (6/3«X<$c).  which  signifies  a  *  skewer '  or 
'needle'  (Herod.,  ii.  41).  but  is  also  used  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
HI)  to  signify  an  obelisk:  the  Italian  name  a^uglia'  and 
the  French  aiguille  (needle)  are  from  the  Xatin  acus. 
An  obelisk  is  a  lofty  monumentd  four-sided  shaft  di- 
minishing upwards  with  the  sides  gently  inclined,  but 
not  so  as  to  terminate  in  an  apex  at  the  top ;  neither  is 
it  merely  truncated  or  cut  off  at  the  summit,  but  the  sides 
are  sloped  off  so  as  to  form  a  flattish  pyramidal  figure,  by 
which  the  whole  is  suitably  finished  off  and  brought  to  a 
point,  without  the  upper  part  being  so  contracted  as  to 
appear  insignificani.  Herein,  as  well  as  in  their  purpose 
and  application,  besides  other  circumstances,  obelisks  differ 
from  spires,  which  are  carried  up  from  their  base  to  a  point, 
and  which  nevertheless  are  beautiful  on  that  very  account. 
It  may  be  asked  why  the  same  form  that  pleases  the  eye  in 
the  one  case  would  be  disagreeable  in  the  other.  To  answer 
this  question  we  must  consider  not  only  wherein  they 
agree,  but  wherein  they  differ.  Whether  perfectly  square 
or  not,  obelisks  are  uniformly  quadrilateral,  whereas  spires 
are  polygonal,  and  consequently  the  bases  of  their  sides  are 
much  narrower  in  psoportion  to  their  entire  diameter,  so 
that  the  diminution  is  not  so  sudden  as  it  would  be  in  a 
four-sided  mass  of  the  same  bulk  and  height  Secondly,  a 
spire  is  generally  terminated  by  a  pinnacle,  cross,  or  some 
other  ornament  at  its  summit,  whereby  sufficient  im- 
portance is  given  to  it ;  and  thirdly,  a  spire  neither  is  nor 
IS  intended  to  look  like  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  but  requires 
to  have  a  certain  expression  of  lightness  both  in  itself  and 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
An  obelisk,  on  the  contrary^  either  is  or  is  intended  to  ap- 
pear not  only  a  solid  mass,  but  a  single  stone,  standing 
upon  a  massive  pedestal,  and  that  pedestal  resting  on  the 
ground.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  firom  being  attended 
with  any  beauty,  the  reducing  it  to  a  mere  point  would  greatly 
impair  its  character,  and  in  a  measure  desti-oy  all  nobleness 
of  appearance  towards  its  summit,  because  it  would  be  of 
inconsiderable  bulk  for  a  considerable  length  downwards. 

Though  the  mere  form  of  the  obelisk  has  no  particular 
beauty  to  recommend  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  meanness  and 
pettiness  of  little  obelisks  employed  merely  as  decorations 
in  catafhlchi,  and  also  in  many  buildings  of  the  time  of 
James  I«,  yet  when  wrought  out  of  *  time-defying  materia^ 
and  of  colossal  dimensions,  it  produces  a  most  imposidg 
effect.  JLs  a  monument  an  obelisk  is  greatly  preferable  to 
a  column,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  all  that  recommends  the 
latter  wi  thout  being  open  to  the  objection  of  being  a  mere 
imitation  of  what  was  designed  for  a  totally  different 
purpose,  and  never  intended  to  be  insulated  or  considered  as 
complete  in  itself.  The  greater  diameter  of  the  capital  and 
abacus,  ^hich  is  both  a  beauty  and  propriety  in  a  column 
supporting  a  superincumbent  mass,  ceases  to  be  so,  or 
rather  becomes  quite  the  contrary,  when  the  column  sup- 
ports nothing.  The  abacus,  forming  in  fact  a  square  plat- 
form on  its  summit,  overhanging  the  structure  itself  at  its 
angles,  gives  the  whole  a  top-heavy  appearance,  which  is 
still  further  increased  by  a  railing  upon  it.  The  London 
Monument  and  the  York  CJolumn  in  Loudon  are  examples 
of  this  perversion.  Though  not  properly  an  obelisk,  it 
being  built  up  of  masonry,  the  Wellington  Testimonial  in 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  is  a  much  nobler  object  than  a 
column  of  the  same  dimensions  would  have  been;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  obelisk  form  was  not  made 
choice  offer  the  monolith  of  Finland  granite  (84  feet  high) 
erected  at  St.  Petersburg  as  the  Alexander  column.  Where, 
instead  of  being  one  solid  mass,  a  monument  of  the  kind 
must  be  constructed  of  separate  stones,  there  may  so  far  be 
some  reason  for  rejecting  such  shape ;  yet  where  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  accomplished,  namely,  that  of  obtaining  a 
monolith  of  sufficient  dimensions,  very  little  short  of  those 
of  the  lar|(est  antient  obelisks,  and  exceeding  the  generality 
of  them.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  usual  pillar-shape  was 
preferred,  surmounted  by  the  usual  square  platform. 

Much  learning  and  research  have  been  expended  by 
Zoega  and  others  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  obelisks,  yet  without  throwing  any  very  satisfactory  light 
on  that  part  of  the  question.  Antiquaries  have  in  fact 
endeavoured  to  find  positive  evidence  where  none  was  to 
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be  obtained ;  for  the  case  itself  is  not,  like  that  of  a  parti* 
cular  invention  or  discovery,  referrible  to  some  precise  period 
or  nation.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  very  earliest  age*  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  mark  some  particular  spot,  the 
scene  of  some  important  event,  by  what  might  serve  as  a 
durable  monument  of  it ;  nor  would  any  thing  more  naturally 
sugjgest  itself  for  such  purpose  than  fixing  in  an  upriffht 
position  a  stone  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  Bible  muKes 
mention  of  this  practice ;  and  it  prevailed  not  only  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  but  has  prevailed 
among  nearly  all  nations  either  in  a  savage  state  or  in  an 
early  stage  of  civilization.  Among  the  Egyptians  therefore 
the  practice  was  not  otherwise  very  remarkable  than  on 
account  of  their  continuing  it,  and  bringing  such  simple 
primaeval  monuments  to  great  perfection,  making  them  of 
stupendous  dimensions,  working  them  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner,  and  adorning  them  with  hieroglyphics,  though  not 
indeed  invariably,  for  there  are  instances  of  Egyptian  obelisks 
which  are  not  so  sculptured;  among  others  that  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  the  one  before  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore. 

Small  obelisks  \yere  sometimes  of  sandstone  or  granite, 
but  the  larger  Egyptian  obelisks  are  all  of  the  red  granite  of 
Syene ;  and  it  is  certainly  astonishing  how  such  enormous 
masses  of  that  material  could  be  quarried  out,  and  after- 
wards removed  and  placed  in  their  position.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  the  Eg^^ptians  detached  the  large  masses  of 
rock  for  their  obelisks  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that 
was  adopted  by  the  natives  of  India  on  the  occasion  o^ 
raising  tne  great  granite  obelisk  at  Seringapatam  in  the  year 
1805.  In  this  instance  a  groove  about  two  inches  wide  and 
deep  was  chiselled  out  by  the  workmen  in  the  line  where  it 
was  required  to  separate  the  stone ;  which  being  done,  a  fire 
was  kindled  upon  it  from  end  to  end,  and  kept  up  until  the 
stone  was  sufficiently  heated,  when  the  embers  were  blown 
off,  and  cold  water  poured  into  the  groove,  whereby  a  clear 
fracture  in  the  stone  was  made  without  further  labour.  In- 
deed the  mode  in  which  the  Egyptians  worked  their  quar- 
ries is  clear  enough  at  the  present  day  from  an  inspection 
of  the  excavations :  see  Gau^s  Nubia,  pi.  9,  and  the  French 
work  on  Egypt,  Antiq,,  i.,  pi.  32.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
when  the  block  had  been  thus  hewn  out  of  the  quarry,  it  was 
conveyed  away  by  a  rail  on  a  canal  brought  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  rock,  either  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  when 
the  water  would  rise  to  a  sufficient  level,  or  by  lowering  the 
block  down  an  inclined  plane  or  platform  to  the  raft ;  or  by 
digging  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  site  of  the  block,  and 
brint^ing  a  boat  under  the  obelisk,  in  the  manner  described 
by  Pliny  (xxxvi.,  chap.  9).  The  granite  block  was  after- 
wards polished,  and  probably  raised  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Seringapatam  obelisk,  by  means  of  banks  of  earth. 

For  raising  the  obelisk  before  St.  Peter's  (supposed  to 
be  that  brought  from  Heliopolis  by  (IJaligula),  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  different  projects  were  submitted 
by  architects  and  engineers  to  the  pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  Do- 
menico  Fontana  was  thought  to  have  accomplished  little 
short  of  a  miracle  in  rearing  it  by  means  of  very  complex 
machinery  and  several  hundreds  of  workmen  and  horses. 
The  process  by  which  the  Lateran  obelisk  was  originally 
erected  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  equally  compli- 
cated and  laborious.  (Ammian.  Marcell.,  xvii.  4.) 
How-the  Egyptians  raised  such  masses  of  granite  is  not 
known,  but  probably  by  a  much  simpler  mode,  whether 
similar  or  not  to  that  practised  in  elevating  upon  its  pedestal 
the  one  at  Seringapatam.  According  to  Colonel  Wilks's  ac- 
count of  the  operations,  this  obelisk,  a  single  stone  about  sixty 
feet  long  and  six  square  at  its  base,  was  placed  horizontally 
upon  a  mound,  or  platform  of  earth,  secured  by  strong  walls, 
and  level  with  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  the  base  of  the  obe- 
lisk being  placed  just  on  the  ledge  of  the  pedestal.  The  shaft 
having  been  laid  on  planks  or  timber  poles,  these  served  as 
fulcra,  by  means  of  which  the  smaller  end  or  top  was  gra- 
dually raised ;  wedges  were  put  under  it  and  earth  rammed  in, 
which  was  repeated  until  the  platform  became  an  inclined 
plane  as  steep  as  it  could  with  safety  be  carried  up.  The  shaft 
being  got  thus  far  out  of  its  horizontal  position  towards  a 
perpendicular  one,  ropes  were  then  applied,  worked  from  a 
strong  timber  scaffold  nearly  as  high  as  the  obelisk  itself,  and 
enclosing  the  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal,  other  ropes 
being  also  employed  in  a  contrary  direction  in  order  to  check 
its  coming  down  on  the  pedestal  with  too  sudden  a  shock. 

By  the  Egyptians  themselves  obelisks  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  raised  as  insulated  monuments  or  single  objectv 
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but  ts  the  aocompaniments  to  temples  and  palaces,  where 
they  were  placed  in  pairs,  that  is,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
large  entrance,  or  propylon,  and  it  may  therefore  he  inferred 
that  some  particular  signification  was  attached  to  them.  They 
were  also  sometimes  placed  in  the  interior  courts  of  temples. 
With  respect  to  their  proportions,  the  shafts  of  ohelisks  were 
usually  ahout  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  one-fourth  narrower 
at  top  than  at  their  base.  The  pyramid  ion,  or  apex,  was 
made  much  more  pointed  in  some  obelisks  than  in  others. 
One  singularity  is  that  few  Egyptian  obelisks  are  iierfectly 
square,  two  of  their  sides  being  generally  somewhat  broader 
than  the  other  two,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  what 
has  just  been  said,  namely,  that  they  were  placed  against 
buildings,  and  not  intended  to  be  insulated  objects  viewed 
from  every  direction.  The  face  of  an  obelisk  is  sometimes 
slightly  convex,  instead  of  being  quite  plain ;  as  is  the  case 
wiln  one  side  of  the  Lateran  obelisk. 

The  number  of  obelisks  in  Egypt  must  have  been  at  one 
time  very  considerable,  yet  we  are  not  therefore  to  suppose 
that  the  erection  of  them  was  a  frequent  circumstance,  since, 
once  formed,  they  were  almost  imperishable,  and  would 
therefore  greatly  increase  in  the  course  of  ages.  Many 
that  are  still  remaining  are  no  longer  standing ;  and  in 
some  places  several  have  been  found  on  the  same  spot, 
some  still  standing,  others  lying  on  the  ground.  When  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  Egypt,  they  removed  many  of 
these  monuments  to  their  own  capital,  among  others  that 
of  the  Lateran,  which  is  the  largest  now  known,  its  shaft 
being  105  feet  (although  it  has  been  reduced,  a  portion  at 
the  lower  part  having  been  cut  off  in  consequence  of  being 
fractured),  and  two  of  its  sides  9  feet  8}  inches,  the  other  two 
9  feet.  •  This  obelisk  was  first  conveyed  ft-om  UeliopoUs  to 
Alexandria  by  Constantino,  and  by  that  emperor's  son 
Constantius  brought  from  the  latter  city  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  shaft  of  the  Lateran 
obelisk  weighs  about  445  tons  in  round  numbers.  Augustus 
also  had  previously  brought  two  from  Heliopolis.  That  which 
was  originally  placed  iu  the  Vatican  Circus  by  Caligula,  and 
now  stands  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  is  next  in  size  to  that 
of  the  Lateran,  though  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat 
abridged  of  its  original  dimensions.  The  entire  height,  in- 
cluding the  pedestal  and  the  ornament  at  top,  is  about  132 
feet ;  the  shaft  itself  is  83  feet,  and  8  feet  10  inches  square  at 
its  base,  and  5  feet  U  inches  at  the  other  end.  In  the  At- 
Meidan  at  Constantinople  there  is  an  obelisk  about  50  feet 
high,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

During  the  calamities  thatbefel  Rome  under  its  barbarian 
invaders  after  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  obelisks  were 
damaged  and  overthrown,  but  they  have  been  gradually 
restored  under  various  pontiffs.  The  following  table  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  Roman  obelisks,  with  their  dimensions 
and  other  particulars: — 

I.— Sixtus  v.,  1586. 

The  Vatican,  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  where  it  was  re- 
moved by  Fontana  from  the  Vatican  Circus.  On  the  side 
facing  the  church,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  we  see  the 
dedication  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

ft.  in. 

Whole  height 138  2 

Ditto  without  base  and  nodern  oroamcuts  nt  top, 

cross,  See.  83  S'8 

Without  hierofflyphics,  and  still  entire. 

IL— Sixtus  Vh  1587. 

In  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  erected 
by  Fontana. 

ft.  in. 

Whole  height            * 83  9*5 

Ditto  without  t)as«  and  modern  oroamenta  at  top, 

cross,  &c.              49  4*8 

Without  hieroglyphics ;  broken  in  three  or  more  places. 

III.— Sixtus  v.,  1588. 

In  front  of  the  St.  John  Lateran  church,  erected  by  Fon- 
tana. 

ft.      in. 

Whole  height 149    73 

Without  base.  &c 105    7*2 

Hieroplyphics ;  broken  in  three  pieces. 
IV.— Sixtus  v.,  1589. 
Flaminio  del  Popolof  erected  by  Fontana. 

ft.     in. 
Wliole  height  •        .        •        •         abo\it      116    0 

Without  base,  &o.  .        •        .         about       78    5*5 

Hieroglyphics ;  broken  in  three  places, 
v.— Innocent  X.,  1651. 

In  the  Piazza  Navona ;  sometimes  called  the  Pamphilian 
N^lisk. 


Whole  height 
Without  base.  fcc. 


ft      hi. 

•  •         about       99   0 

•  .       •       .       M  8*9» 

Hieroglyphics ;  fountain  round  the  base. 

VI.— Alexander  VIL,  1667. 

Miner  veo  dell  a  Minerva,  erected  by  Bernini. 

This  obelisk,  with  singular  bad  taste,  is  placed  on  Um 
back  of  a  horrible  elephant,  the  work  of  BermnL 

ft.     Iiw 
Whole  heiffht  »       •       •       •         about       39    7*5 

Without  base,  ft  0.  •       •       •         about       17    e? 

Hieroglypnics. 
Vll.— Clement  XL,  1711. 

Mahuteo  della  Rotonda^  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Agrippa. 

ft.     in. 
Whole  heii;ht  .«->•••       4?    8 

Ditto  without  base,  fco  »        •        •        .        19    8*8S? 

Hieroglyphics;  probably  the  pendant  of  No.  6:  Fountain 
round  the  base. 

VIII.— Pius  VI.,  1786. 

Quirinale  di  Monte  Cavallo,  erected  by  AntinorL 

ft.    io. 

VHiole  height  94  11*81 

Whliout  base.  fte.  47    8? 

No  hieroglyphics ;  appears  broken  in  two  or  three  places.— 
Zoega,  pi.  6. 

IX.— Pius  VI.,  1789. 

Sallustiano  della  Trinity  di  Monte,  erected  by  Antinori. 

ft.  IB. 
.        .        99  11 

•  •         afaoat       49   f 


Whole  height 

Ditto  without  baae.  fee. 


Hieroglyphics.— Zoega,  pi.  7. 
X.— Pius  VI.,  1792. 
Campeuse  di  Monte  Citorio,  by  AntinorL 


ft.    in. 

uo  t 
71  « 


Whole  height  •        *        •        •        • 

Ditto  without  base,  Sce^  «        •        • 

Hieroglyphics. — Zoega,  pi.  8. 
XL— Pius  VIL,  1B22. 
Aureliano  della  Passeggiata,  on  the  Moute  Pincio« 

ft.     is. 
Whole  heieht  ......        K    7*8 

Ditto  without  base,  &C.  •        •        .        •       30    0*8 

Hieroglyphics.  This  is  called  by  Zoega  the  Bartoini  obe- 
lisk, of  M'hich  he  says, '  Hie  e  Romanis  obeliacis  adhue  oog> 
nitis  solus  expectat  sospitatorem.' 

xn.-isi7. 

Private  obelisk  on  the  Ccelian  Hill,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Mattel ;  hardly  worth  mentioning.  It  is  a  smill 
fragment  of  a  real  obelisk  mounted  on  a  piece  of  modern 
granite. 

In  the  present  century,  the  labour  of  bringing  away  tnd 
re  erecting  an  obelisk  nearly  equal  to  some  of  the  largest 
removed  by  the  Romans  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
French.  It  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  which  stood  before  the 
propylon  of  the  temple  at  Luxor,  and  is  about  76  feet  high 
and  8  feet  wide  on  the  broader  sides  of  its  base.  Permissiofl  for 
the  removal  of  both  the  obelisks  having  been  granted  to  the 
French  government  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  a  v^ssei  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  was  sent  out  in  Mtrch.  1831,  under 
M.  Lebas,  an  engineer,  to  whom  the  undertaking  was  con- 
fided, it  being  previously  determined  to  bring  away  only 
one.  After  three  months'  labour  with  eight  hundred 
men,  an  inclined  plane  was  formed  from  the  obelisk  to  the 
river,  where  the  vessel  lay ;  and  havin|^  been  first  carefbUv 
encased  by  planks  to  secure  it  from  injury,  the  monoliln 
was  lowered  by  nearly  the  same  process  afterwards  em- 
ployed for  raising  it  again  on  its  pedestal  at  Paris  where  it 
safely  arrived,  up  the  Seine,  December  23,  1833,  and  was 
deposited  near  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  Nearly  three 
years  however  elapsed  before  it  was  elevated  in  the  centre 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  delay  was  partly  occa- 
sioned by  its  being  necessary  first  to  construct  a  pedestal  of 
as  massive  materials  as  could  be  procured.  Blocks  of  granite 
were  accordingly  fetched  from  Brittany,  the  largest  of  which, 
forming  the  die  of  the  nedestal,  is  10  feet  square  by  16  in 
height.  An  inclined  plane  leading  fi*om  the  river  up  to  a 
platform  of  rough  masonry  level  with  the  ton  of  the  pedes- 
tal was  then  formed,  and  the  obelisk,  having  been  placed  on 
a  kind  of  timber  car  or  sledge,  was  dragged  up  by  means  ot 
ropes  and  capstans.  One  edge  of  its  base  having  been 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  pedestal,  it  was  reared  perpen- 
dicularly by  ropes  and  pulleys  attached  to  the  heads  of  tcs 
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piaati,  five  on  eaoh  tide,  and  witliin  about  three  hours  the 
operations  were  completed,  under  the  direction  of  Lebas, 
October  25, 1836. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  project  was  entertained  of  bring* 
ing  over  to  this  country  and  erecting  in  our  own  metropolis 
the  monolith  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  one  of  the  two 
granite  obelisks  at  Alexandria,  which  is  still  standing,  the 
other  being  on  the  ground.  Including  the  pedestal,  the 
entire  height  is  about  79  feet,  but  the  monolith  itself  does  not 
exceed  63  feet,  and  is  therefore  smaller  than  the  Luxor  obelisk 
at  Paris.  The  idea  of  removing  it  hither  seems  now  how- 
ever to  be  quite  abandoned. 

The  largest  Egyptian  obelisk  hitherto  brought  over  to 
this  country  is  that  which  was  removed  from  the  island  of 
PhilsB  by  Belzoni,  and  which  is  now  erected  at  Kingston 
Hall,  Dorsetshire,  the  seat  of  W.  J.  Bankes,  Esq.  It  is  a 
monolith  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  22  feet  1  inch  in  length, 
and  its  larger  end,  or  base,  2  feet  2  inches  square,  the  other 
being  1  foot  5i  inches. 

Before  the  cathedral  of  Catania  in  Sicily  is  a  small  obelisk, 
said  to  be  Egyptian,  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
being  not  square  but  polygonal,  and  also  ibr  being  placed 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant  raised  on  a  lofty  pedestal. 

In  the  article  Axum  a  drawing  is  given  of  an  obelisk 
which  differs  somewhat  from  the  genuine  obelisk  in  form ; 
but  it  will  serve,  together  with  that  given  in  the  article 
Arles,  which  stan£  on  an  appropriate  pedestal,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  one  of  these  monuments 
on  a  large  scale. 

'  For  Airther  particulars  the  reader  may  oonsult  the  great 
work  of  Zoega,  Champollion,  and  the  '  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ties,' in  the  Librctry  q^  EniertainingKnowledge,  vol.  i. 

OBERUN,  JEREMIAH  JAMES,  was  born  at  Stras- 
burg  on  the  7th  of  August,  1735,  and  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town.  He  afterwards  spent  a  few 
months  at  Monlb61iard  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
French  language,  and  returned  to  Strasburg  in  1750,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  university  studies.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  \  758,  and  afterwards  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  study  of  theology.  In  1768  he 
was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  wnere  he  had  been 
educated,  and  in  1763  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  university  of  Strasburg,  and  obtained  permission 
to  give  lectures  on  the  Latin  language.  In  1770  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  from  this  time  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  archieology, 
antient  geography,  &c.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  Extraordi- 
nanr  Professor  in  the  university,  in  1782  Ordinary  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  and  in  1 787  Director  of  the  Gym- 
nasium. During  the  Revolution  bis  life  was  in  considerable 
danger.  He  was  imprisoned  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, 1793,  but  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  a  few 
nionths;  and  again  resumed  his  lectures  at  Strasburg, 
which  he  oontinued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1806. 

Oberlin  was  an  accurate  and  industrious  scholar.  He 
published  good  editions  of  several  of  the  Latin  classics,  of 
which  his  Tacitus  and  Cflssar  are  considered  the  most 
valuable.  He  had  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  antient  French  language,  and  travelled  more  than  once 
through  some  of  the  provinces  of  France  in  order  to  become 
^quainted  with  the  diflferent  patois  spoken  in  the  country. 
He  published  several  works  on  this  subject,  of  which  the 
most  important  are, '  Observations  ooncernant  le  Patois  et 
les  Moeurs  des  Gens  de  la  Campagne,'  Strasb.,  1791 ;  and 
'  Essai  sur  le  Patois  Lorraine  des  Environs  du  Comt6  du 
Ban  de  la  Roche,'  1775. 

Oberlin  was  also  the  author  of  several  other  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are, — *  Dissertatio  Philologica  do  Ve- 
terum  Ritu  condiendi  Mortuos,*  1757;  •  Rituum  Romano- 
rum  Tabulffi  in  usum  Auditorum,'  1774,  reprinted  in  1784; 
'  Jungendorum  Marium  Fluviorumque  oronis  a^vi  Molimina,' 
1770-1775;  and  *  Dissertations  sur  les  Minnesingers'  (the 
Troubadours  of  Alsace),  1782-1789. 

The  life  of  Oberlin  has  been  written  by  Schweighauser  in 
Liitin,  and  by  Winckler  in  the  Magog.  Encyclop^d,^  1807. 

OBERLIN,  JEAN  FRE'DERIC,  Protestant  pastor  in 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  younger  brother  of  the  philolo- 
gist  Jeremiah  James  Oberlin,  was  born  at  Strasburg  on  the 
3 1st  of  August,  1740.  His  education  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  eare  by  his  intelligent  and  pious  parents,  and 
^hile  yet  a  child  he  gave  striking  indications  of  the  bene- 
Tolence  and  self-denid  which  were  afterwards  so  eoni^ieu- 


ouB  in  his  conduct.    He  had  a  strong  taste  for  the  military 

Srofession ;  but  as  it  was  his  father's  desire  that  he  should 
evote  himself  to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Strasburg  and  i^ceived  holy 
orders.  While  he  was  at  the  university,  the  preaching  o/ 
Dr.  Lormitz  make  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  record  of  his  strong  religious 
feelings  in  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  God,  similar 
to  that  recommended  by  Doddridge  in  his  *  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress,' which  is  dated  '  Strasburg,  ihe  1st  of  January,  176<  : 
renewed  at  Waldbach,  the  1st  of  January,  1770.'  He 
remained  without  a  pastoral  engagement  for  some  years 
after  his  ordination  (from  1760  to  1767),  and  during  this 
period  he  was  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  M.  Ziegen- 
oagen,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Strasburg!  In  the  year 
1766  he  had  just  accepted  the  offer  of  a  chaplainship  to  a 
French  regiment,  when  he  was  invited  by  M.  Stouber  to 
succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  This  post 
afforded  to  Oberlin  the  very  opportunity  which  he  longed 
for,  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  he  therefore  at  once  accepted  it,  and  arrived  al  Wald- 
bach to  enter  on  his  duties  on  the  30lh  of  March,  1 767. 

The  Ban  de  la  Roche,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  the 
Steinthal  (valley  of  stone),  was  part  of  the  former  province 
of  Alsace,  in  the  north-east  of  France :  it  is  situated  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Haut  Champ,  or  Champ  de  Feu, 
a  range  of.  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Vosges,  from  which 
chain  it  is  divided  by  a  deep  valley.  The  Ban  contains  two 
parishes,  one  of  which  is  Rothau,  and  the  other  consists  of 
the  five  hamlets  of  Foudai,  Belmont.  Waldbach,  Bellefosse, 
and  Zolbacb.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  hamlets 
are  Lutherans.  The  soil  is  sterile,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
land  is  covered  with  wood.  The  district  was  laid  waste  in 
the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  again  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.;  so  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
afforded  a  bare  subsistence  to  some  eighty  or  a  hundred 
fomilies,  who  were  in  a  state  little  removed  from  barbarism, 
but  who  possessed  one  blessing  of  which  all  France  except 
Alsace  was  deprived,  namely,  religious  liberty,  which  had 
been  guaranteed  to  the  province  of  Alsace  when  it  was 
united  with  France.  In  tne  year  1750  M.  Stouber  became 
pastor  of  this  district,  and  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in 
establishing  efficient  schools,  and  in  distributing  Bibles 
through  the  parish,  where  they  had  been  so  scarce  before, 
that  the  former  minister  had  not  possessed  a  copy.  Stouber 
removed  to  Strasburg  in  1767,  after  finding  in  Oberlin  a 
successor  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  bezun. 
Notwithstanding  all  Stouber's  exertions,  Oberlin  found  his 
parish  in  a  wretched  state,  and  a  large  party  in  it  obstinately 
prejudiced  against  any  improvement,  and  prepared  to  oppose 
all  nis  plans.  It  was  only  by  his  great  decision  and  mild- 
ness that  he  escaped  personal  violence  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions soon  after  his  arrival.  From  the  moment  he  set  foot 
in  bis  parish  he  directed  all  his  energies  and  learning  to 
the  civilization  and  religious  improvement  of  his  people. 
His  first  object  was  to  bring  them  into  communication  with 
their  better  instructed  neighbours,  from  whom  they  were 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  want  of  roads.  He  assembled  the 
people,  and  proposed  to  them  to  make  a  road  to  Strasburg 
by  blasting  the  rocks  and  building  a  bridge  across  the  river 
Brucheat  Rothau.  The  peasants  with  one  voice  declared 
the  thing  to  be  impossible.  Oberlin  reasoned  with  them  in 
vain.  At  length  he  took  up  a  pickaxe,  and,  inviting  all 
who  saw  the  importance  of  his  plan  to  follow  him,  he  set 
to  work  with  his  own  hands.  The  peasants  at  once  joined 
him,  and  by  their  efforts,  assisted  by  the  contributions  of 
Oberlin*s  friends,  the  road  was  made  and  the  bridge  built 
by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 770.  The  results  which 
Oberlin  had  foreseen  soon  followed.  The  people  could  now 
dispose  of  their  produce  and  supply  their  wants;  agricul- 
tural implements  were  imported ;  and  several  young  men 
from  his  parish  were  apprenticed  in  Strasburg  to  the  most 
useful  mechanical  trades,  which  were  thus  introduced  into 
the  Steinthal.  Oberhu  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  district,  which  was  in  the  worst  possible 
state ;  but  he  found  his  people  little  disposed  to  be  taught 
their  own  art  by  one  brought  up  in  a  town.  He  appealed, 
as  before,  to  their  senses,  by  planting  with  fhiit-trees  two 
large  gardens  belonging  to  the  pastor's  house,  which  were 
crossed  by  public  footpaths.  His  trees  flourished;  the 
people  came  to  him  to  beg  for  slips  and  to  learn  the  art  of 
rearing  them ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  desolate  cottages  of 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche  were  surrounded  with  neat  orchardsy, 
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The  potatoes,  ^hich  were  the  principal  food  of  the  people, 
had  so  degenerated,  that  some  fields  only  yielded  about  one- 
third  of  their  former  crop.  The  people  blamed  the  land ; 
but  Oberlin  procured  new  seed ;  and  as  the  soil  of  the 
mountains  was  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  potato, 
abundant  crops,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality,  were  soon 
obtained.  He  also  introduced  the  culture  of  flax  and 
Dutch  clover,  taught  the  people  the  value  of  manure,  per- 
suaded them  to  convert  a  ereat  quantity  of  pasturage  mto 
arable  land,  and  established  an  agricultural  society  and  a 
fund  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  farmers. 

Oberlin  was  no  less  zealous  in  promoting  education  in 
his  parish.  He  procured  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house 
atWaldbach  in  place  of  the  log-hut  built  by  Stouber,  which 
had  fallen  to  decay ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  new  school-house 
was  built  in  each  of  the  other  four  hamlets.  To  bim  also 
belongs  the  honour  of  beine  the  founder  of  infant-schools, 
which  he  established  in  each  commune,  placing  them  under 
the  management  of  conductresses  paid  at  his  own  expense. 
In  these  schools  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  speak  a 
word  of  patois.  In  the  higher  schools  the  subjects  taught 
were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  sacred  and  profane  history. 
Oberlin  carefully  superintended  all  the  schools,  and  re- 
served the  religious  instruction  almost  entirely  to  himself. 
He  made  great  efforts  to  supply  the  people  with  suitable 
books,  some  of  which  were  printed  at  his  own  expense : 
among  these  was  an  almanac  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
use  of  his  parishioners. 

None  of  these  schemes  for  the  worldly  advantage  of  his 
flock  ever  diverted  Oberlin  from  his  peculiar  duties  as  their 
religious  teacher.  He  constantly  laboured  to  impress  upon 
them  that  they  must  do  everything  from  religious  principle, 
and  even  the  planting  of  trees  and  the  repairing  of  a  road 
were  represented  by  him  as  works  which  were  to  be  per- 
formed from  love  to  God,  who  has  commanded  us  to  live  for 
each  other's  welfare,  and  from  love  to  Christ,  who  spent  his 
life  in  doiiig  good.  So  far  did  he  carry  this  mode  of  con- 
necting faith  and  good  works,  that  he  required  of  all  young 
persons  applying  for  confirmation  a  certificate  from  their 
parents  of  their  having  planted  two  trees.  His  preaching 
was  simple,  impressive,  and  affectionate,  well  adapted  to 
the  minds  of  his  neople,  and  perfectly  orthodox.  In  the 
year  1 782  he  founded  a  Christian  Society  for  the  religious 
improvement  of  his  flock ;  and  dissolved  it  in  1 783,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  some,  whom  his 
gentle  spirit  did  not  wish  to  offend.  His  own  conduct  was 
always  influenced  by  the  most  sincere  piety,  and  by  a  strong 

Eractical  faith  in  a  superintending  Providence.  This  faith 
e  carried  so  far,  that  he  used  to  keep  by  him  slips  of  paper 
with  the  words  Qui  and  Non  written  on  them,  with  which 
be  drew  lots  whenever  he  found  himself  unable  to  decide 
which  of  two  courses  to  pursue,  believing  that  *  the  lot  is 
cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord.'  (Prov.f  xvi.  33.)  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  not  only  secured  from  mo- 
lestation by  the  well-known  character  of  the  people  and 
their  pastor,  but  Oberlin  was  even  able  to  afford  an  asylum 
to  several  proscribed  persons.  Once  indeed  he  was  cited 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Alsace  on  a  political  charge, 
when  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  received  an  assurance 
from  the  court  of  their  deep  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
called  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  In  1 795  he  renounced 
his  stipend  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  people,  leaving 
each  of  them  to  contribute  what  they  could  to  his  support. 
His  economy  was  as  strict  as  his  benevolence  was  extensive. 
He  was  never  known  to  owe  a  single  sous ;  and  he  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  set  apart  for  reliff  ious  and  charitable 
purposes  the  three  tithes  required  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  first  foreign  correspondent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  When  the  assignats  were 
issued  by  the  French  revolutionary  government,  he  soon 
foresaw  their  depreciation,  and  began  to  buy  them  up  from 
his  people  to  prevent  them  losing  by  them:  in  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years  he  succeeded  in  redeeming  all  that  had 
been  brought  into  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 

Among  the  employments  which  Oberlin  found  for  bis 
people  were  straw-plaiting,  knitting,  dyeing  with  the  plants 
of  the  country,  and  weaving.  About  the  year  1813  the 
industry  of  the  district  received  a  fortunate  stimulus  through 
the  introduction  of  the  ribbon  manufactory  by  M.  Legrand, 
formerly  a  director  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  vho  was 


induced  by  his  esteem  for  Oberlin's  character  to  remoVA 
with  his  two  sons  from  Basle  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  In 
this  family  Oberlin  found  faithful  friends  and  able  assistants 
in  his  plans  of  usefulness. 

Among  the  old  evils  under  which  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
had  suffered,  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  system,  out  of  which  had  arisen  a  ruinous  law-suit 
between  tlie  peasantry  and  the  seigneurs  resnecting  the 
right  to  the  extensive  forests  of  the  district.  Oberlin  per- 
suaded the  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  the  pen 
with  which  that  agreement  was  signed  was  solemnly  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  maires  of  the  district  on  the  6tn  of 
June,  1813.  Nor  was  this  the  only  civic  honour  he  received, 
for  Louis  XVIII.  presented  hiir  with  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  a  numerous  population ;  and  in 
1818  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  and  Central 
Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  His  Memoirs  contain  accounts 
written  by  several  persons,  of  very  different  characters  and 

fmrsuits,  of  visits  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  during  Oberlin's 
ife,  and  all  of  them  bear  witness  to  the  astonishing  results 
of  his  labours,  as  shown  by  the  intelligence  and  piety,  the 
politeness  and  hospitality,  the  industry,  benevolence,  and 
happiness  of  the  people  whom  he  had  found  wretched, 
ignorant,  and  half-savage.  Those  readers  who  wish  further 
information  as  to  his  character,  habits,  and  personal  appear- 
ance, are  referred  to  the  work  mentioned  below. 

Oberlin  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1826,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age  and  the  59th  of  his  residence  in  the  Ban  de  b 
Roche.  He  was  buried  at  Feudal  on  the  5th  of  June. 
Nearly  all  his  flock  followed  their  Cher  Papa,  as  they  aiways 
called  him,  to  the  grave,  and  several  Roman  Catholie  priests, 
with  all  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood,  joined 
in  the  funeral  rites.  An  affectionate  parting  address  to  his 
people,  which  he  had  left  behind  him,  was  read  from  the 
pulpit  on  the  occasion. 

Oberlin  was  married  on  the  6th  July,  1768,  to  Madeleine 
Salom6  Witter,  who  died  on  the  18th  January.  1784.  He 
had  nine  children,  two  of  whom  died  very  young.  The 
other  seven  were  brought  up  under  his  own  care,  and  lived 
to  help  him  in  his  labours.  Their  names  were— Frederic, 
who  died  in  1793;  Fidelity  Caroline,  who  was  married  in 
1795  to  the  Rev.  James  Wolff;  of  Mittelbergheim,  and  died 
in  1809  ;  Charles  Conserve,  who  became  in  1806  pastor  of 
Rothau,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  where  he  still  resided  in 
1838 ;  Louisa  Charit6  ;  Henrietta,  married  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Graff";  and  Frederica  Bienvenue,  married  to  the  Rev.  VL 
Rauscher.  Oberlin  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  M. 
Graff;  who  had  been  his  assistant  for  some  time :  but  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  remove  to  Strasburg  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Rauscher,  the  present  pastor. 

{Memoirs  qf  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  8th  edit,  iriM  a 
Short  Notice  qf  Louisa  Schepler,  London,  1 838.  The  2nd 
edition  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  the  'Journal  of  Edu- 
cation,' vol.  i.,  p.  362.) 

Any  account  of  Oberlin's  life  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  notice  of  Louisa  Schepler,  who  was  onginaJiy  hts 
servant  and  a  conductress  m  one  of  his  schools.  Upon  the 
death  of  Oberlin's  wife  she  became  his  housekeeper,  and 
soon  after  she  begged  him  to  pay  her  no  more  wages,  but  to 
treat  her  as  one  of  his  children.  Her  request  was  complied 
with,  and  she  lived  in  Oberlin's  family  till  and  after  his 
death,  employing  all  her  energies  and  the  whole  of  a  little 
property  which  she  possessed  in  works  of  benevolence.  In 
August,  1 829.  she  received  one  of  the  Prix  de  Veitu  distri- 
buted annually  by  the  Acad^mie  Fran9aise,  amounting  to 
5000  francs,  the  whole  of  which  she  laid  out  in  assisting  the 
poor  and  m  other  benevolent  objects.  She  died  on  the  25lh 
of  July,  1 837,  at  the  age  of  76,  having  been  a  conductress  68 
years. 

OBESITY  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  boundary 
beyond  which  the  fkt  in  the  body  can  be  called  excessive, 
for  persons  possessing  it  in  the  most  varied  degrees  enjoy 
equally  good  health,  and  the  same  person  may  at  different 
times  possess  more  or  less  without  any  injury  to  his  comfort 
The  average  quantity  of  fat  in  healthy  men  is  from  i  to  i  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 

Obesity  may  occur  at  all  ag^ ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
children ;  is  far  more  rare  in  youth  and  in  the  early  periods 
of  manhood ;  and  is  most  common  after  the  age  of  40,  at 
which  time  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  AtifplMerved  in 
perhaps  the  minority  of  persons^J  by  vlJVJlJgR 
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The  chief  accumulations  of  fat  talte  place  heneatb  the 
[  muscles,  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  about  the  heart,  on 
the  chest,  and  under  the  chin.  In  all  these  parts  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fat  naturally  exists,  and  here  therefore  its 
amount  is  merely  increased;  but  in  cases  of  excessive 
obesity,  it  accumulates  in  situations  where  before  there  was 
none,  as  among  the  minute  fibres  of  the  muscles  even  of 
the  heart,  and  in  various  other  tissues. 

The  common  effects  or  accompaniments  of  excessive  fat- 
ness are  sleepiness  and  heaviness,  indisposition  or  incapacity 
for  active  exertion,  shortness  of  breath,  a  weak  action  of 
the  heart,  and  a  general  torpor  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
body.  It  predisposes  to  various  congestive  diseases,  as  apo- 
plexy, &c. 

The  remedies  for  obesity  are  unfortunately  not  so  well 
known  or  so  efficacious  as  the  modes  of  producing  it.  Per- 
fect quietude,  a  bountiful  supply  of  nutritious  food,  and 
long  sleep  are  the  means  by  which  the  grazier  rarely  fails 
to  produce  obesity  in  his  cattle :  and  it  is  in  general  found 
that  a  plan  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful means  of  relieving  men  from  the  same  condition. 
Dr.  Radcliffe's  brief  advice  '  to  keep  the  eyes  open  )ind  the 
mouth  shut'  embodies  nearly  all  the  curatiye  means  for  this 
d  isorder.  A  small  quantity  of  food,  and  that  of  the  least  nutri- 
tive kind,  active  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind,  diminished 
quantity  of  sleep,  an  avoidance  of  all  indulgence,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  various  secretions  in  at  least  their  natural 
quantity,  are  the  only  means  that  can  be  employed  with 
tne  least  prospect  of  benefit.  It  is  true  these  are  often 
insufficient,  but  they  should  still  be  persevered  in  to  pre- 
vent the  malady  from  growing  worse,  an  evil  which  the 
opposite  course  will  undoubtedly  ensure. 

OBI'DOS,  a  small  town  of  Portug^uese  Estremadura, 
situated  near  a  lagoon  which  communicates  with  the  sea, 
about  50  miles  norm  of  Lisbon,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ridge  which  crosses  the  country  from  north  to  south.  This 
place  has  become  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  own  times 
through  the  battle  which  took  place  near  it  on  the  17  th 
August,  1808,  between  the  English,  commanded  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  was  advancing  from  Mondego  Bay, 
where  he  had  landed  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  the 
French,  commanded  by  General  Delaborde.  The  English 
attacked  and  drove  the  French  from  their  position  with  the 
loss  of  six  hundred  men.  The  French  general  fell  back 
upon  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  was  joined  by  Junot,  who 
soon  after  fought  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  with  a  similar  result. 
The  battle  of  Obidos  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  engage- 
ments between  the  English  and  the  French  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  which  continued  till  1814. 

OBJECT  GLASS.    [Telescope.] 

OBLATE,  a  term  applied  to  a  spheroid  which  is  made 
by  the  revolution,  of  an  ellipse  about  the  smaller  of  the  two 
axes. 

OBLIQUE.  This  term  is  used  as  opposed  to  direct  or 
right,  and  signifies  whatever  is  not  direct  or  right  The 
word  seldom  appears,  except  as  expressing  that  an  angle  is 
not  a  right  angle,  all  other  uses  of  it  being  almost  obsolete. 

OBLIQUITY,  a  term  used  in  astronomy  to  express  the 
angle  made  by  the  echptic  with  the  equator.  The  greatest 
latitude  at  which  the  sun  ever  appears  vertical  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  [Sun  ;  Precession  and  Nuta- 
tion.] 

OBLONG,  a  word  in  common  use,  expressing  the  same 
meaning  as,  and  in  our  opinion  preferable  to,  the  mathema* 
tical  term  rectangular,  or  having  the  figure  of  a  rectangle. 

OBOE  {Ital.\  a  musical  instrument  of  the  pneumatic 
kind,  blown  through  a  reed :  it  is  a  tube  of  boxwood,  22 
inches  in  length,  slender  in  the  upper  part,  but  spreads  out 
conically  at  the  lower  end,  and  consists  of  three  joints,  or 
pieces,  besides  the  reed.  Its  compass  is  two  octaves  and  a 
fifth,  from  c  below  the  treble  clef,  to  o,  the  fourth  added 
line  above  it:*^ 


Modern  improvements  have  augmented  the  resources  of 
the  Oboe  by  means  of  eleven  keys,  but  only  skilful  perfor- 
mers can  safely  .be  trusted  to  produce  the  two  or  three 
highest  notes ;  and  till  very  recently,  b,  or  even  c,  above 


the  staff,  was  considered  the  utmost  practicable  extent  of 
the  instrument.  Oboes  are  now  frequently  made  to  go  down 
to  B  b  >  in  which  case'  they  exceed  the  usual  length,  and 
have  an  additional  key. 

The  Oboe  has  for  centuries  past  been  in  use,  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  whose  band 
oboes,  under  the  denomination  of  JVayghtes,  were  em- 
ployed. Indeed  our  itinerant  parish-musicians,  the  official 
precursors  of  what  was  once  a  merry  season,  retain  the 
appellation  of  Waits,  though  they  have  long  abandoned  the 
instruments  which  conferred  on  them  their  title. 

Up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century,  this  instru- 
ment was  only  known,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  by  its  French 
name,  Hautbois,  a  word  which  in  England  has  always  been 
pronounced  Hoboy ;  and  this  pronunciation  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Italian  term,  through  the  word  Oboe  is 
now  invariably  adopted  in  writing. 

O^OLUS  (6/3oX<5j:),  was  a  Greek  coin,  both  silver  and 
brass.  At  Athens  it  was  of  silver,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachma,  and  worth  somewhat  more  than  five  farthings 
sterling.  The  iEginetan  obolus  is  stated  to  have  been  heavier 
than  the  Athenian.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  6bolos 
and  obelos  i6fio\6c  and  6fi(\6c)  were  originally  the  same 
word  differently  pronounced  [Obelisk],  and  that  the  coin 
oboltis  was  first  of  iron  or  copper,  in  form  like  a  spit,  which 
the  word  also  means,  or  a  bar ;  that  a  handful  made  a  drachme 
iSpaxfiv) ;  and  that  the  form  was  afterwards  changed  from 
an  oblong  to  a  round  shape,  but  that  though  struck  round, 
like  other  money,  it  continued  to  retain  the  antient  name. 
Others  say  that  the  obolus  was  originally  so  called  ^rom 
being  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  skewer  or  spit,  or  other 
sharp-pointed  instrument. 

At  a  later  period  the  obolus  was  of  brass.  Eckhel 
(Doctrina  Num,  Vet.,  tom.  i.,  p.  156)  mentions  a  brass 
coin  of  Metapdntum,  which  on  the  reverse  bears  the 
word  OBOAOE.  This  coin,  which  is  in  the  Imperial 
cabinet  at  Vienna,  is  engraved  by  Motraye  (Voyage, 
tom.  ii.,  tab.  7,  n.  40).  Pitiscus  notices  a  similar  coin 
bearing  the  same  word,  struck  by  the  Niceeans.  Wise* 
in  the  Nummi  Bodleianit  in  his  *  Notse  in  Nummos  Popu- 
lorum,'  p.  1 34  a,  observes  that  the  Chians  designated  their 
brass  coin  by  the  same  term ;  '  Chii  monetae  suee  seresa 
valorem  nominatim  designabant,  ut  0B0A02,  obolus*  The 
small  silver  coin  of  Athens,  bearing  on  one  side  two  bodies 
of  an  owl  rising  into  one  head,  is  supposed  to  be  the  obolus. 
There  are  small  brass  coins  of  Athens  also  of  the  same 
type. 

The  Greeks  had  an  hemi-ob6lion  i^fiiwp6\tov)t  or  semi* 
obolus,  and  a  triobolon  irpw^oXov),  or  silver  coin  of  three 
oboli,  which  was  the  common  pay  of  the  Dicastss;  the 
pay   originally  having  been  two  oboli.    Two  oboli  were 

E laced  in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  person,  in  order  to  enable 
im  to  pay  for  his  passage  over  Styx.  According  to  Lucian, 
Charon^s  demand  was  only  one  obolus.  (Aristoph.,  Progs, 
141 ;  Lucian,  CatapL,  i.,  p.  643.) 

Accordmg  to  Suidas  i6fio\6g),  the  Athenian  obolus  con-* 
tained  six  chalci  (xoXcoT),  and  the  diolcus  contained  seven 
lepta  (Kivrd),  Other  authorities  say  that  the  obolus  con- 
tained eight  chalci. 

( Julii  Pollucis  Onomasticon ;  Pitisci  Lex,  Antiq.  Rom. , 
Rasche,  Lexicon  Ret  Nummariee,  tom.  iii,  p.  2, 32 ;  Boeckh's 
Public  Economy  qf  Athens,  i.  132 ;  ii.  386,  Engl,  tr.) 

OBSERVANTS,  Friars,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans. 
Some  considerable  relaxation  having  been  gradually  effected 
in  the  rule  of  the  Franciscan  order,  it  was  thought  requisite, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  restore  it  to  its  first  rule  and  original 
institution ;  whereupon  such  as  continued  under  the  relaxed 
order  were  called  Conventuals,  and  such  as  accepted  tho 
reformation  were  called  Observants,  or  Recollects.  This 
reformation  was  begun  about  a.d.  1400,  by  St.  Bernard,  or 
Bernardin,  of  Siena,  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Con 
stance,  A.D.  1414,  and  afterwards  by  EugeniuslV.  and  other 
popes. 

The  Observants  were  brought  into  England  by  king 
Edward  IV.,  who  allowed  them  to  fix  their  first  residence  at 
Greenwich.  King  Henry  VII.,  by  his  charter  bearing 
date  1486,  after  reciting  that  his  predecessor,  king  Edward 
IV.,  had,  by  the  pope's  licence,  given  to  certain  Minorites,  or 
Observant  Friars  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  a  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  his  palace  there,  on  which  were  some 
antient  building  and  that  these  friars  having  taken  f^os^ 
session,  and  having  laid  the  first  stone  with  great  solemnity, 
began  to  build  leveral  small  m^msioDS  in  honour  of  th« 
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Virgin  Mary,  St  Francis,  and  all  Saints  granted  and  con- 
firmed the  said  premises,  and  founded  a  convent  of  friars  of 
the  Order  above  described,  to  consist  of  a  warden  and  twelve 
brethren  at  the  least  {Cart.,  1  Henry  VII.,  n.  24.)  It  is 
said  that  he  afterwards  rebuilt  their  convent  for  them  from 
the  foundation.    {Hist  qfthe  Eng,  Franciscans,  p.  216.) 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  was 
a  great  favourer  of  this  convent  and  their  order.  She  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  friars  of  Greenwich,  father  John  Forrest, 
to  be  her  confessor;  and  while  she  was  resident  at  this 
place,  she  used  to  rise  at  miunight  and  join  the  friars  in 
their  devotions.  The  friars  were  grateful,  and  openly  main- 
tained her  cause  when  the  subject  of  the  divorce  was  agi- 
tated. The  king  was  so  much  irritated  by  this  conduct,  that 
be  suppressed  the  Order  altogether. 

The  convent  at  Greenwich  was  suppressed  August  1 1, 
1534.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  to  the  throne  how- 
ever, the  Observant  friars  appeared  again  in  nublio,  and 
returning  to  Greenwich,  beg^n  to  form  themselves  into  a 
community.  The  queen  reinstated  them  in  their  posses- 
sions, founded  their  monastery  anew,  and  repaired  it  at  her 
own  cost,  out  of  gratitude  for  their  fidelity  to  her  mother. 
Queen  Elizabeth  expelled  the  friars,  and  suppressed  their 
monastery  again,  on  June  12th,  1559. 

(Tanner,  Noiit,  Monast.,  edit  Nasm.,  p.  xiii. ;  History  qf 
th$  English  Franciscans,  ut  supr. ;  Stevens's  Coniin.  of 
Dugd.  Monast. ;  Lysons's  Environs  qf  London,  ed.  1811, 
vol  i..  pp.  527,  528.) 

OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIMENT.  The  first 
of  these  terms  includes  a  portion  of  the  second,  inasmuch  as 
every  experiment  is  made  with  a  view  of  observing  the  re- 
sult But  the  latter  signifies  more  than  the  former,  implying 
a  disposition  of  means  of  observation  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  experimenter  to  make  for  himself,  and  which 
he  actually  did  make  for  himself.  If,  for  example,  a 
person  who  observed  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for  the 
first  time,  dubious  of  the  residence  of  the  attracting  power, 
were  to  move  the  masnet  to  another  place,  that  he  might  see 
whether  the  attracted  body  would  still  move  towards  it,  he 
would  make  an  experiment.  But  if  his  magnet  were  the 
sun  and  the  attracted  body  the  earth,  he  could  only  wait 
the  proper  times  for  observing  the  motion  of  the  latter  with 
respect  to  the  former,  in  order  to  establish  the  attraction. 
Thus  astronomy,  geolo^,  meteorology,  natural  history.  Sec. 
are  sciences  of  observation  (that  is,  of  nothing  but  observa- 
tion) ;  while  mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  &c.  are  sciences 
of  experiment.  In  one  sense  geology  and  meteorology  are 
partly  sciences  of  experiment,  since  portions  of  the  material 
subject-matters  of  these  sciences  may  be  submitted  to  pre- 
concerted tests.  It  would  however  be  more  proper  to  con- 
sider mineralogy  and  aero-mechanics  as  the  experimental 
sciences  connected  with  these,  than  to  class  them  as  mixed 
sciences. 

To  give  an  account  of  experiment  would  require  us  to 
explain  the  methods  of  every  science  which  proceeds  upon 
it :  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  observation,  we  should 
need  the  description  of  all  the  means  or  instruments  by 
which  our  senses  are  assisted  in  the  examination  of  pheno- 
mena. We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  sketch 
of  the  errors  which  render  observations  discordant,  and 
which  make  a  final  process  of  combination  necessary  in 
every  case  in  which  we  cannot  command  results  which  agree 
with  each  other  so  well  that  the  difierenoe  between  them  is 
imperceptible  to  the  senses. 

Evcrvthmg  which  is  called  observation  is  of  two  kinds ; 
in  the  first  a  simple  individual  fact  is  noted,  in  the  second  a 
magnitude  is  measured.  The  results  of  the  first  species  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  inductive  reasoning  only ;  the  results 
of  the  second,  of  inductive  and  mathematicaJ  reasoning, 
either  or  both.  Individually,  the  first  kind  of  observations 
are  not  necessarily  subject  to  error  *  thus  a  zoologist  ob- 
serving the  structure  of  a  new  animal  might  in  every  in- 
stance correctly  note  the  resemblances  which  exist  between 
it  and  other  animals,  and  might  refer  it  to  its  proper 
class  in  a  manner  which  centuries  of  succeeding  observa- 
tion would  not  induce  naturalists  to  disturb.  (Collectively 
however,  wrong  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  facts ;  thus 
results  of  classification  which  are  true  of  all  animals  known 
up  to  one  moment  and  are  therefore  inferred  to  be  always 
true,  may  be  disturbed  in  the  next  moment  by  the  discovery 
of  a  new  specimen. 
Observations  of  the  mathematical  character  are  of  neces- 
sr  erroneous  from  the  imperfections  of  our  senses.    "When 


a  new  insect  is  observed,  it  is  soon  seen,  for  instanoe,  whether 
it  has  or  has  not  wings,  and  the  question  once  settled  is  finally 
settled.  But  when,  say  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gatecnis 
substance,  at  a  given  pressure  and  temperature,  is  mea' 
sured,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  question  as  settled  at 
any  time.  Say  that  under  given  circumstances,  the  spe« 
oifie  gravity  is  asserted  to  be  '934  of  that  of  air  similarly 
circumstanced ;  this  is  only  an  admission,  at  most  of  its 
being  somewhere  between  *9335  and  '9345.  And  that 
which  we  call  an  exact  measurement  of  a  length  may  Ibr 
one  purpose  mean  within  a  hundredth  of  an  inch,  for 
another  within  a  thousandth,  and  so  on ;  but  no  persoa 
dreams  of  having  attained  absolute  truth.  This  being  well 
known,  and  every  process  used  in  observation  being  subject 
to  error,  it  is  the  business  of  the  observer  to  repeat  ob- 
servations manv  times,  and  to  extract  a  result  as  near  to  the 
truth  as  may  be,  from  the  mass  of  discordant  materials 
which  the  repetition  will  furnish. 

The  necessary  errors  of  observation  arise  firom  the  imper- 
fection of  our  perceptions  and  of  the  instruments  which  we 
tise,  and  also  fit>m  hasty  or  otherwise  incorreet  oondu- 
sions.  The  subject  requires  the  separation  of  these  etrors 
into  three  classes,  which  may  be  mixed  up  with  one  an- 
other in  results,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  one  another.  We 
mav  call  them^Mt,  personal,  and  casual. 

By  a  Jlxed  error  we  mean  one  which  is  inherent  in  the 
instrument  or  method  employed,  so  that  it  must  exist  and, 
all  other  things  remaining  the  same,  must  have  a  given 
magnitude.  Thus,  if  the  axis  of  an  equatorial  (supposing 
such  an  instrument  to  be  employed  for  absolute  measure- 
ments) do  not  absolutely  ooincide  with  that  of  the  beeveos, 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  given  star,  mea- 
sured when  at  a  given  distance  from  the  meridian,  must 
have  a  given  error.  It  might  be  precisely  the  same  in  nu- 
merical effect,  and  would  certainly  produce  an  error  of  the 
same  class,  if  the  observer  used  a  wrong  formula  in  the  re- 
duction of  his  observations.  Thus,  it  would  be  perfectlv 
possible  to  give  to  one  observer  an  incorrect  instrument  ana 
a  correct  formula,  and  to  another  a  correct  instrument  and  an 
incorrect  formula,  in  such  manner  that  their  final  results 
should  coincide. 

Errors  of  this  kind  cannot  be  detected  by  multiplying  si* 
milar  observations,  since  there  can  be  no  tendency  to  destroy 
error  in  the  mere  repetition  of  it.  There  are  many  modes 
of  detecting  fixed  errors,  and  of  allowing  fbr  them ;  but  the 
only  mode  of  avoiding  them  is  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
construction  of  the  instrument  to  use  it  fbr  the  same  per* 
pose  under  different  circumstances,  in  such  manner  that 
measurements  which  are  too  large  in  one  set  of  results 
must  be  as  much  too  small  in  the  other.  If  the  same 
number  of  observations  be  contained  in  each  set  this,  ss 
we  shall  presently  see,  is  really  a  reduction  of  the  fixed 
error  to  the  class  of  casual  ones ;  or  rather,  a  destruction  of 
the  fixed  error  by  the  same  process  which  gives  the  highest 
probability  of  destroying  the  casual  enters. 

All  instruments  must  be  more  or  less  erroneous  in  every 
particular.  In  the  science  of  observation,  as  now  iinder* 
stood,  and  in  any  matter  in  which  the  utmost  attainable 
exactness  is  requisite,  the  assumption  of  perfection  in  an 
instrument  in  any  point  whatsoever,  is  looked  upon  at 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  observer's  unwillingnesa 
to  take  trouble.  For  even  if  ninety-niue  successive  days* 
trials  have  shown  that  any  particular  error  does  not  exist 
to  any  sensible  amount  it  is  not  conclusive  against  tbe  ob* 
servations  of  the  hundredth  day  being  affected  by  some 
new  circumstance,  necessary  or  accidental,  in  which  the 
instrument  has  been  placed  m  the  intermediate  time. 

By  a  personal  error  is  meant  one  of  the  same  character 
as  a  fixed  error,  but  arising  from  the  temperament  or  habits 
of  the  observer,  and  not  from  the  instrument  Thus  if  A 
should,  in  noting  the  time  of  a  phenomenon  by  the  clock, 
have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  moment  of  its  happen* 
ing,  and  B  a  similar  tendency  to  retard  it  the  results  of  the 
two  would  diflfer  by  the  sum  of  their  personal  errors.  It  is 
only  lately  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  two  individuals, 
obsen'ing  the  same  phenomenon  vrith  the  same  species  of 
instruments,  may  diflfer  sensibly  (though  but  little)  from 
each  other ;  and  this  not  once  or  twice,  but  nearly  always, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  average  of  a  set  of 
observations  of  one  observer  differ  from  that  of  the  otbsr. 
For  anything  we  can  know  to  the  contrary,  this  species  of 
error  may  exist  in  every  observer ;  and  its  absolute  quan- 
tity must  be  unknown  until  we  can  compare  the  obaerva* 
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tbni  of  men  Bubject  to  it  with  those  of  some  otber  beings 
who  are  not  If  indeed  the  personal  error  is  purely  oasual,  so 
that  where  one  person  measures  too  much,  another  measures 
as  much  too  little,  the  average  of  the  results  of  a  lar^e  num- 
ber of  observers  would  give  the  truth  or  very  near  it.  But 
should  it  be  the  case,  which  is  not  impossible,  that  all  men 
are  subject  to  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  some  more  and 
some  less,  namely,  that  all  measure  more  or  less  too  much, 
or  else  that  all  measure  more  or  less  too  little,  the  aver- 
age above  mentioned  would  give,  not  the  truth,  but  the 
truth  a£flBCted  by  the  average  error  of  all  the  observers. 
Nor  would  the  results  obtained  ever  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  personal  errors  have  a  fixed  average 
or  not ;  for  suppose  the  fiuit  observed  to  be  that  A,  one 
time  with  another,  measures  more  than  B ;  this  may  mean 
either  of  several  things :— either  A  measures  truly,  and  B 
too  IHtle ;  or  B  measures  truly,  and  A  too  much ;  or  B 
measures  too  little,  and  A  too  much ;  or  both  measure  too 
little,  but  B  more  than  A ;  or  both  measure  too  much,  but 
A  more  than  B.  Now,  if  A  and  B  were  to  observe  toge- 
ther for  a  century,  the  mere  comparison  of  their  observa- 
tions, though  it  would  settle  their  average  amount  of  dif- 
ference, would  never  enable  us  to  give  the  least  guess  which 
of  the  preceding  cases  is  the  true  one.  If  indeed  we  could 
convert  the  observer,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned 
might  generally  be  done  with  the  instrument,  into  another 
observer  with  an  error  of  the  opposite  kind,  a  true  result, 
or  one  sensibly  true,  might  be  obtained.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  the  observer^  habit,  in  noting  the  transit  of  a 
star  over  a  fixed  wire  in  the  field  of  a  telescope,  to  take  the 
transit  too  soon  when  the  star  comes  in  on  the  right  side, 
and  too  late  when  on  the  left:  consecjuently,  by  making  a 
number  of  observations  with  an  inverting  telescope,  and  an 
equal  number  with  one  which  does  not  invert,  the  average 
of  both  sets  would  be  as  likely  to  give  a  true  result  as  if 
neither  error  had  existed. 

All  the  errors  which  precede,  though  called  errors  because 
they  give  a  result  which  is  not  the  one  intended  to  be  obtained, 
yet  are  in  fact  the  consequences  of  an  aotuallv  existing  state 
of  things,  and  their  laws  can  be  determined  by  using  the 
right  means,  or  at  least  must  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  natural  causes  determinable  by  experiment  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  consequences  of  existing  relations. 
They  are  then  really  measures  of  phenomena,  called  errors 
simply  because  the  effects  of  their  causes  are  to'  be  removed 
fh>m  the  results.  It  is  even  possible  that  they  might  be 
made  intentionally  in  a  given  form,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
their  occurrence  in  a  more  objectionable  form.  Thus,  sup- 
pose an  observer  finds  himselr,  in  correcting  discordant  ob- 
servatioms,  apt  to  confound  additions  and  subtractions,  using 
one  for  the  other :  he  will  set  his  instrument  intentionally 
wrong  to  an  amount  which  casual  discordances  never  reach, 
taking  care,  of  course,  to  preserve  means  of  correcting  the 
intentional  error  with  the  rest ;  so  that  the  requisite  correc- 
tion shall  always  be  of  one  kind,  additive  or  subtractive. 
Nevertheless  this  arrangement,  as  it  should  be  called,  would 
go  by  the  name  of  an  error,  simply  as  behig  to  have  its 
effect  afterwards  destroyed. 

By  casual  errors,  the  only  ones  to  which  the  name  of  errors 
pan  properly  be  given,  are  meant  those  which  are  absolutely 
inexplicable,  or  of  which  the  cause  and  tendency  are  equally 
unknown.  They  must  be  considered  as  equally  likely  to  be 
positive  or  negative ;  so  that  in  the  long  run  the  results 
which  they  give  too  great  will  be  compensated  by  those 
which  are  too  small.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  that  is,  if 
there  be  a  greater  tendency  to  too  much  than  to  too  little,  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  and  a  law  of  action, 
which  must  be  sought  for  and  detected.  Let  us  suppose 
this  done,  so  that  any  result  of  a  single  observation,  cor- 
rected for  all  discoverable  sources  of  error,  is  in  itself  as 
likely  to  be  too  small  as  too  great 

If  all  the  observations  be  equally  good,  the  Mean,  or 
average,  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  any  thing  else.  This  is 
even  true  with  reference  to  fixed  or  personal  errors  which  may 
remain,  but  which  are  totally  unsuspected ;  for  there  is  an 
even  chance  of  such  errors  acting  in  either  way.  In  the 
article  just  cited  is  shown  the  way  of  finding,  from  the  ob- 
servations themselves,  the  probable  error,  as  it  is  called,  or 
that  which  there  is  an  even  chance  of  not  exceeding ;  with 
references  to  further  sources  of  information.  This  article 
[Mean],  together  with  the  general  considerations  in  Proba- 
ta.iTiBs,  Theory  of.  and  Weight  of  Observations,  will 
contain  all  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  say  on  the  subject. 


It  ttigfat  be  supposed  that  the  greater  the  number  of  ob- 
servations, the  less,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  probable  error 
of  the  average ;  but  this  is  not  true,  since  the  probable  error 
diminishes  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observations 
increases.  Thus,  suppose  it  to  be  well  settled  that  twenty 
observations  of  a  given  observer  will  have  an  average  of 
which  it  is  an  even  chance  that  it  does  not  err  by  (say)  a 
unit :  then  the  same  observer  must  make  four  times  as 
many  observations  to  get  an  average  with  an  even  chance  of 
not  more  than  half  a,  imit  of  error ;  nine  times  for  one-third 
of  a  unit,  and  so  on. 

Those  who  neglect  sound  principles  of  observation  are  apt 
to  overrate  the  effect  of  multiplying  observations ;  which, 
though  considerable,  does  not,  as  we  see  in  the  above  rule, 
keep  pace  with  the  number  of  observations. 

OBSERVATORY.    [Transit  Instrument.] 

OBSIDIAN  (called  by  the  Romans,  Obsidianue  Lapis  ; 
by  the  Greeks,  'OiJ^cavdc  Xi0oc),  a  mineral,  probably  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  so  called,  as  stated  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat,, 
xxxvi.  26)  fh)m  a  person  named Obsidius,  who  first  found  it 
in  Ethiopia.  This  substance  occurs  in  beds,  in  large  and 
rolled  masses  and  in  small  grains.  Its  structure  is  compact. 
Fracture  large,  conchoidal.  Hardness  6*0  to  70.  Scratches 
glass.  Brittle.  Colour  greenish,  greyish,  or  brownish 
black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque.  IVansluoent  on  the 
edges.    Specific  gravity  2*34  to  2*39. 

Obsidian  in  the  form  of  little  grains  of  the  size  of  peas, 
and  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  consisting  of  very  thin 
concentric  layers,  has  been  found  at-Ma^kan  in  the  Qulf  of 
Kamtchatka.    It  has  been  called  Marekanite. 

Pliny  says  that  gems  and  sometimes  whole  statues  were 
made  of  obsidian:  he  also  speaks  of  four  elephants  of 
obsidian  which  were  dedicated  by  Augustus  in  the  temple 
of  Ck)noord.  Statues  were  also  made  of  it  by  the  Egyp* 
tians. 

Beibre  the  blow-pipe,  it  swells  up  strongly,  and  Aises  into  a 
transparent  glass.  It  occurs  in  veins  ana  beds  traversing 
rocks  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  most  volcanoes. 

The  analyses  of  different  varieties  of  obsidian  differ  con- 
siderably :  the  following  analyses  of  Marekanite  and  of  Obsi- 
dian from  Cerro  de  las  Navagas,  are  by  Klaproth  and  Vau- 
quelin  respectively : 

Marekaiiito^  ObitdlMi. 

Silica          •  .  77*50  78 

Alumina     «  •  11*75  10 

Soda     \      •  »  7*00 

Potash  f      .  .  6 

Oxide  of  Iron  •          1*25  3*6 

Lime  •         »  •          0*50  I 

Water         •  .  0*50 


98*5 


98*6 


OBTUSE,  opposed  to  acute,  is  applied  to  an  angle 
which  is  greater  than  one  right  angle  and  less  than  two. 

OBY.^River.    [Siubria.] 

OCA'N  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  New  Castile, 
not  far  A-om  Aranjuez,  and  about  30  miles  south  of  Madrid, 
situated  on  the  high  road  to  Andalusia.  On  the  19th  No* 
vember,  1819,  the  Spanish  army  of  Andalusia,  about  50.000 
strong,  commanded  bv  General  Areizaga,  advanced  to 
Ooeiia,  and  threatened  Madrid,  which  was  occupied  by  th0 
French.  The  French  under  Marshal  Soult  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  who  fought  with  great  courage,  especially  the 
infantry,  and  at  first  repulsed  the  enemy ;  but  after  three 
hours*  fighting,  the  French  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
the  Spanish  line,  which  dispersed  in  the  greatest  confusion 
leaving  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  one  half  of  their  met: 
killed  or  prisoners.  Areizaga  hurried  away  with  the  re« 
mainder  of  his  army  towards  the  Sierra  Morena.  The 
battle  of  Ocaiia  was  a  most  disastrous  event  to  t^e  Spanish 
cause.  The  advance  of  the  Spaniards  upon  Madrid  had  beer 
effected  against  the  advice  ot  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  en 
camped  ^  near  the  fVontiers  of  Portugal. 

OCANA.    [Granada,  New.] 

OCCAM,  or  OCKHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  English  scho- 
lastic nhilosopher,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Surrey  about 
the  ena  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Duns 
Scotus,  *  the  most  subtle  Doctor,*  and,  like  his  master,  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Franciscans.  He  himself  attained 
to  the  title  of  the  *  Invincible  Doctor.*  He  opposed  tbo> 
Realism  of  Scotus  and  his  followers,  and  formed  a  new  spe- 
culative sect,  bearing  the  name  of  Occimists,  who  revived 
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the  tenets  of  Nominalism.  In  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  he  taught  at  Paris.  He  was  distinguished  hy 
his  powerful  opposition  to  the  papal  power.  A  hook  which 
he  published,  entitled  '  De  Potest  ate  Ecclesiastic^  et  Se- 
culari»'  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  pope.  He 
was  protected  hy  the  king  of  France,  whose  cause  he  had 
supported  against  papal  encroachments.  When  afterwards 
excommunicated  hy  the  pope,  he  found  another  friend  in 
the  emperor  of  Germany.    He  died  at  Munich,  in  1347. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Occam's  life.  A  list  of  his  works, 
which  includes  a  commentary  upon  the  Predicables  of  Por- 
phyry and  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  many  treatises 
of  scholastic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  law,  will  be  found 
in  Fabricius^s  '  Bibliotheca  Latina,*  torn,  iii.,  p.  466.  Oc- 
cam's Summa  iotitts  Logtcee  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1488,  and  at  Oxford  in  1675,  8vo. 

Tennemann  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Nominalist 
speculations  of  Occam:— *  He  maintained  that  general 
ideas  had  no  objective  reality  out  of  the  mind,  because 
neither  the  possibility  of  judgments  nor  the  possibility  of  a 
real  science  requires  this  hypothesis,  and  it  only  leads  to 
absurd  consecjuences.  These  general  ideas  have  no  objective 
existencebutm  the  mind;  they  are  a  product  of  abstraction; 
and  are  either  images  (JIgmenta)  which  the  mind  creates  for 
itselC  or  subjective  qualities  belonging  to  the  mind,  and 
which,  according  to  their  nature,  are  the  signs  of  exte- 
rior objects.  From  this  doctrine,  roughly  sketched  only, 
the  problem  of  the  principle  of  individualization  came 
to  lose  all  interest,  and  the  question  of  conscious- 
ness to  occupy  men  exclusively.  In  the  theory  of  con- 
sciousness, Occam  diverged  still  more  from  the  Realist 
opinion;  and  in  maintaining  the  subjectivity  of  thought, 
he  has  perhaps  given  more  encouragement  than  he  meant 
to  give  to  scepticism  and  empiricism.'  (Tennemann,  Manuel 
de  VHistoire  de  la  Philosophie;  Cousin.) 

A  few  pertinent  remarks  on  Occam  and  his  philosophy 
are  contained  in  Mr.  Hallam*s  'Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe,*  vol.  i.,  p.  233. 

OCCULTATION.  This  word,  which  might  serve  to  de- 
signate any  edipse  of  one  heavenly  body  by  another,  and 
even  the  effect  of  cloud  or  fog,  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
eclipse  of  a  fixed  star  by  the  moon.  It  has  been  seen  [Moon, 
p.  3731  that  the  spiral  course  of  the  moon's  real  orbit  must 
bring  her  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  nodes  (184  years)  at  or  near  to  every  star  situ- 
ated within  about  5**  of  the  ecliptic  either  way.  There  are 
consequently  continual  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon ; 
such  of  which  as  can  be  made  useful  in  finding  the  longi- 
tude are  given  yearly  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

If  the  moon  were  (like  the  star)  so  distant  that  two  spec- 
tators at  nearly  opposite  points-  of  the  earth  would  not  bo 
sensibly  removed  from  each  other  in  space  when  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other  was  compared  with  their  common  dis- 
tance from  the  moon,  then  all  observers,  wheresoever  situated, 
would  see  the  moon  begin  to  hide  a  star  at  the  same  instant. 
They  would  all  then  be  able  to  note  by  their  different  clocks 
the  absolute  instont  of  the  same  phenomenon;  and  [Lon- 
gitude] their  differences  of  clock-time  at  this  absolute  in- 
stant would  give  their  differences  of  longitude.  But  the  prox- 
imity of  the  moon  makes  it  possible  that  one  observer  (at  A) 
mayseenooccultationatthetime  when  such  a  phenomenon 
has  occurred  to  another  (at  B) ;  and  makes  it  certain  that 


two  observers  cannot  see  the  beginning^of  an  occultation  at 
the  same  instant  of  absolute  time.  Both  therefore  must 
deduce  from  their  own  observed  times  of  commencement, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  moon*s  place  and  motions, 
the  times,  at  their  several  places,  at  which  a  spectator  situ- 
ated at  the  earth's  centre  would  see  the  star  touch  the 
raoon^s  limb ;  and  this  being  done,  they  are  in  the  same 
position  as  if  the  moon  had  been  too  distant  to  require  such 
a  process.  If,  in  this  work,  we  had  given  the  details  of 
astronomical  calculations,  we  should  not  have  separated  that 
required  in  reducing  an  occultation  to  the  eartli's  centre 
m  the  similar  case  which  occurs  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 


or  a  transit  of  Venus :  the  principles  employed  in  all 
are  identical,  though  the  first  process  is  rendered  more 
simple  than  the  second  or  third,  by  the  very  great  disUnce 
of  ttie  star,  which  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  same 
point  of  the  heavens  at  all  places.  For  the  value  of  ob 
served  occultations  in  finding  the  Longitude,  see  vol.  xiv 
p.  143. 

Here  we  might  close  this  article,  if  it  were  not  for  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  which  sometimes  occurs;  and  which 
cannot  be  traced  either  to  the  character  of  the  telescope  em- 
ployed, of  the  observer,  of  the  weather  during  the  observa- 
tion, or  of  the  particular  star  under  occultation.  When  the 
moon  approaches  the  star,  instead  of  an  instant  of  contact, 
followed  by  disappearance  of  the  star,  the  latter  for  a  few 
seconds  is  frequently  thrown  upon  the  moon,  as  if  it  were 
the  nearer  body,  and  were  going  to  cross  the  moon's 
surface,  as  Venus  does  that  of  the  sun  during  a  transit 
While  this  is  taking  place,  which  sometimes  lasts  until  the 
star  has  fairly  left  the  moon's  limb  or  border,  the  star  pre- 
serves it  light,  though  it  frequently  undergoes  a  change  of 
colour.    Aldebaran,  whose  natural  colour  is  inclining  to 


red,  has  been  seen  to  present  this  phenomenon  much  more 
frequently  than  any  other  star :  but  0  Tauri,  9'  and  ^  Ple- 
iadum,  Spica  Vireinis,  Regulus,  y  Libra;  132  Tauri,  «' 
Cancri,  49  Libree,  X  Aquarii,  249  Aquarii,  187  Sa^ttarii,  y 
Tauri,  p  Leon  is,  p  Geminorum,  i  Cancri,  I  Pisaum,  Stc, 
have  been  seen  more  or  less  to  come  upon  the  moon*s  limb. 
See  a  detailed  list  of  quotations  from  the  different  observers 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  South  *  On  the  Occultation  of  ^  Piscium 
by  the  Moon,'  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoire  qf  the 
Astronomical  Society,  It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  these 
appearances  did  not  exhibit  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon, 
but  made  the  star  hang  for  some  seconds  upon  the  moon's 
hmb,  instead  of  immediately  disappearing. 

The  occultations  of  Aldebaran  approaching  again  in  the 
years  1829  and  1830,  the  Society  just  mentioned  invited  the 
particular  attention  of  astronomers  to  them.  The  conse- 
quence was,  a  large  number  of  communications  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  which  are  printed  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  their  Memoirs.  Nothing  can  be  more  different 
than  the  results :  some,  who  had  not  seen  the  phenomenon 
before,  saw  it  for  the  first  time ;  others,  who  had  seen  it 
before,  did  not  see  it ;  some,  who  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore, continued  unable  to  do  so.  Of  six  observers  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  five  distinctly  saw  the  projec- 
tion on  the  moon's  limb,  and  one  saw  it  hang  on  the  edge 
of  the  moon  five  or  six  seconds  before  it  disappeared.  Of 
three  at  the  Observatory  of  Pai-is,  two  distinctly  saw  the 
projection,  and  one  saw  the  star  disappear  instantaneously, 
leaving  a  shade  (•  ombre')  on  the  part  of  the  moon  at  which 
it  disappeared.  The  majority  saw  the  star  either  projected 
or  hanging  on  the  moon*^s  edge.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
phenomenon  has  been  seen,  though  rarely,  at  the  dark  edge 
of  the  moon  as  well  as  at  the  enlightened.  Its  cause  is 
matter  of  much  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  that 
the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  close  to  the  surface,  which 
reflects  the  sun's  light  and  appears  opaque  like  the  body  of 
the  moon,  but  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  star  to 
shine  through  it.  Others  think  that  certain  telescopes  givt 
spurious  disks  to  the  moon,  which  inferior  instruments  cer- 
tainly do :  others  again  refer  it  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
and  think  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  star  on  the 
retina  lasts  a  short  time  after  the  actual  disanpearance ;  and 
one  observer  states  that  he  saw  somewhat  different  pheno- 
mena, according  as  his  attention  was  directed  exclusively  to 
the  moon  or  the  star.  All  these  explanations  Lave  their 
difficulties,  and  are  not  given  very  positively.  No  one  of 
them  except  that  which  refers  the  phenomenon  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  will  explain  why  it  should  sometimes  happen 
and  sometimes  not,  with  the  same  observer  and  the  same 
instrument;  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  supposing  a  pecu- 
liarity of  each  individual  retina  for  the  time  being,  we  do 
little  more  than  make  a  purely  arbitrary  supposition,  and 
one  which  would  serve  for  any  optical  difficulty  whatever. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  no  one  imagines  the  8t«u:  to  eoiM 
between  the  moon  and  ourselves. 
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OCCUPANCY.  This  term  in  English  law  signifies  the 
taking  possession  by  any  person  of  any  thing  which  has  no 
owner  (Bracton,  fol.  8, 6),  and  the  general  doctrine,  as  stated 
in  Bracton,  is  derived  from  the  Jus  Grentium  of  the  Roman 
lawyers,  as  explained  in  the  Digest  (lib.  41,  tit  1,  s.  1,  3,  5, 
&c.).  That  use  of  the  term  which  will  be  here  explained 
lias  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land. 

An  estate  pur  caUer  vie,  or  for  the  life  of  another  person 
or  persons,  had  formerly  some  peculiar  qualities  incident  to 
it.  If  a  man  had  an  estate  in  land  for  his  own  life,  such 
estate  was  of  course  determined  by  his  death.  But  if  he  had 
an  estate  in  land  for  the  life  of  another  person,  and  he  or 
his  assignee  died  before  such  person,  the  estate  was  not 
determined,  and  yet  there  was  nobody  to  take  it,  inas- 
much as  it  could  not  go  to  the  heir,  nor,  being  a  free- 
hold interest,  to  the  executor  or  administrator.  Such 
an  estate  belonged  to  the  first  person  who  could  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  he  was  entitled  to  hold  it,  as  general 
occupant,  till  the  expiration  of  the  life  for  which  it  was 
originally  granted.  But  if  the  original  grant  were  to  A  and 
his  heirs,  for  the  life  of  B,  and  A  died  during  the  life  of  B, 
the  heir  of  A  took  the  estate  as  special  occupant,  that  is,  as 
a  person  designated  in  the  original  grant  Sometimes  the 
heir  was  said  to  take  the  estate  as  a  descendible  freehold, 
though  the  estate  is  admitted  not  to  be  an  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance, and  therefore  not  subject  to  courtesy  or  dower ;  it 
not  being  perceived  that  to  say  an  estate  is  not  an  estate  of 
inheritance  and  yet  is  descendible,  is  a  contradiction,  for 
descent  implies  an  heir  who  takes  as  heir.  Still  it  appears 
from  Bracton  (fbl.  26  b,  62  b)  that  if  lands  were  given  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  for  the  life  of  another  person,  the  heir 
could  recover  the  land  by  an  assise  of  mori  dancestor,  be- 
cause the  ancestor  died  seised  as  of  fee,  and  a  man  could 
claim  by  an  assise  of  mort  d'ancestor  any  land  of  which  his 
ancestor  was  seised  as  of  a  fee  (ut  de  feodo) ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  concluded  that  the  heir  took  not  as  special  occu- 
pant, but  that  he  took  a  descendible  freehold.  This  subject 
of  occupancy,  general  and  special,  is  discussed  at  great 
length  and  with  considerable  acuteness  by  Vaughan,  Jus- 
tice.   (Vaughan,  Holden  v.  Smallbrooke.) 

In  the  case  of  copyhold,  when  there  was  no  special  oc 
oupant,  the  lord  took  the  estate,  for  the  lord,  having  the  free- 
hold, was  also  considered  to  have  the  possession ;  and  there? 
fore  'vacancy,*  the  necessary  condition  to  any  other  person's 
title  by  occupation,  was  wanting.  In  the  case  of  a  rent  or 
other  incorporeal  hereditament,  when  there  was  no  special 
occupant,  inasmuch  as  there  could  be  no  entry,  there  could 
of  course  be  no  possession  or  title  by  general  occupancy. 

It  is  stated  by  Bracton,  that  if  land  was  given  to  a  man 
for  the  life  of  another  without  any  mention  of  his  heirs,  the 
land  on  the  death  of  the  donee  did  not  immediately  revert 
to  the  donor,  unless  the  donee  died  intestate,  or  unless, 
though  he  made  a  will,  he  had  made  no  mention  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  land  as  of  a  term  of  years,  but  that  if  he  had 
disposed  of  it  in  his  will  as  of  a  chattel,  such  disposition 
was  valid.  (Bracton,  foL  27  a.  See  Doe  dem.  Blake,  6 
T.  i?.,  291.)  This  power  of  disposing  of  a  freehold  in- 
terest in  land  must  have  fallen  into  disuse  after  the  time 
of  Bracton ;  for  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
general  occupancy  as  stated  by  Littleton,  and  also  with 
the  general  rule  of  law,  which  prevented  freehold  interests 
in  land  from  being  disposed  of  by  will,  before  the  Statutes 
of  Wills  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  the 
Statutes  of  Wills  were  limited  to  estates  in  fee  simple,  and 
no  power  to  devise  esUtes  pur  outer  vie  existed  at  law  be- 
fore it  was  given  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II., 
0.  3)  general  occupancy  (with  perhaps  one  exception,  here- 
after mentioned)  has  ceased  to  exist.  By  that  statute  (s.  12) 
a  man  was  enabled  to  devise  an  estate  pur  outer  vie  by  a 
will  in  writing,  executed  as  therein  mentioned,  and  attested 
by  three  witnesses ;  and  if  no  such  devise  thereof  was  made, 
the  estate  was  chargeable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  if  it 
should  come  to  him  by  reason  of  a  special  occupancy,  as 
assets  by  descent,  as  in  case  of  lands  in  fee-simple ;  and  in 
case  there  should  be  no  special  occupant  thereof,  it  was  de- 
clared that  it  should  go  to  the  executors  or  administrators 
of  the  party  that  had  the  estate  thereof  by  virtue  of  the 
grant,  and  should  be  assets  in  their  hands,  that  is,  should 
be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  testator's  or  intestate's 
debts.  By  the  14  Geo.  II.,  c.  20,  s.  9,  which  recites  <  that 
doubts  had  arisen,  where  no  devise  had  been  made  of  such 
estates,  to  whom  the  surplus  of  such  estates,  lU^er  the  debts 
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of  such  deceased  owners  thereof  were  fully  satisfied,  should 
belong :'  it  was  enacted,  *  That  such  estates  pur  outer  vie, 
in  case  there  was  no  special  occupant  thereof,  of  l^hich  no 
devise  should  have  been  made  according  to  the  said  act 
(29  Car.  H.,  c.  3),  or  so  much  thereof  as  should  not  have 
been  devised,  should  go,  be  applied,  and  distributed,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  or  in- 
testate.' These  two  statutes  provided  for  the  case  both  of 
a  devise  being  made  of  an  estate  pur  outer  vie,  and  also  for 
the  case  of  the  land  coming  to  the  heir  as  special  occupant 
where  no  devise  was  made.  But  an  estate  pur  outer  vie 
may  be  limited  either  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  or  to  a  man, 
his  executors  and  administrators,  or  to  a  man  simply  with- 
out mentioning  either  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators. 
The  Statute  of  Frauds  appears  to  contemplate  the  heir  only 
as  special  occupant,  and  if  there  was  no  devise  according 
to  the  statute,  and  no  special  occupant,  which  would  happen 
when  the  estate  was  limited  simply  to  the  grantee,  the  estate 
went  to  the  executor  or  administrator  for  the  payment  ol 
debts,  and  after  payment  of  debts,  the  surplus  was  distributed, 
under  the  act  of  George  II.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  testa- 
tor had  directed  the  distribution  of  his  personal  estate,  or  it 
went,  in  case  of  an  intestacy,  to%the  next  of  kin  of  the  in- 
testate. But  when  no  devise  was  made  according  to  the 
statute,  and  the  estate  was  limited  to  the  grantee,  his 
executors  and  administrators,  inasmuch  as  the  heir  could 
not  in  that  case  be  special  occupant,  the  question  arose,  if  the 
executor  or  administrator  could  be  such  occupant,  and  if 
he  could,  the  further  auestion  arose,  Who  was  to  have  the 
estate  after  payment  of  debts  ?  The  proper  construction  of  the 
two  statutes  seemed  to  be  that  the  heir  only  could  be  special 
occupant,  and  that  he  alone  could  take  as  such.  If  then  the 
land  were  not  devised  according  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and 
there  was  no  special  occupant,  by  reason  of  the  limitation 
being  simply  to  the  grantee,  or  to  him,  his  executors,  and  ad- 
ministrators, the  executor  or  administrator  would  take  it 
under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  distribute  it,  after  pay- 
ment of  debts,  under  the  statute  of  George  II.  The  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  took  the  estate  as  a  freehold,  which 
it  is,  but  in  trust  for  the  persons  entitled  under  a  will,  which 
was  sufficient  to  pass  personal  estate,  or,  in  case  of  intestacy, 
in  trust  for  the  next  of  kin.  (See  the  opinions  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  in  Campbell  v.  Sandys,  1  Sch.  and  Lef.,  288 ;  and  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Eldon.  in  Ripley  v.  Watertoorth,  7  Ve.,  425.) 

If  a  man  dies  intestate  who  is  seised  of  an  estate  for 
another's  life,  and  the  limitation  is  such  that  the  estate 
cannot  go  to  his  heir  as  special  occupant,  the  estate  seems 
open  to  a  general  occupancy  until  an  administrator  is  ap- 
pointed ;  but  such  administrator  seems  to  have  a  title  by  re- 
lation. 

Neither  the  Statute  of  Frauds  nojr  that  of  Greorge  II.  ap- 
plied to  copyholds,  and  therefore  not  to  estates  pur  outer 
vie  in  copyhold  lands. 

Estates  pur  outer  vie,  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not 
be  any  special  occupant  thereof,  and  whether  the  same 
shall  be  nreehold,  customary  freehold,  tenant  right,  cus- 
tomary or  copyhold,  or  of  any  other  tenure,  and  whether  the 
same  shall  be  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditament,  are  now 
devisable  by  a  will  in  vmting  executed  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute  of  1  Vic,  c.  26,  which  repeals,  among 
other  clauses,  that  part  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  which  re- 
lates to  estates  pur  outer  vie,  and  also  the  9th  section  of 
14  Creo.  II.,  c  20.  And  if  no  disposition  by  will  is  made  of 
any  estate  pur  outer  vie  of  a  freehold  nature,  the  same 
shall  be  chargeable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  if  it  shall  come 
to  him  by  reason  of  special  occupancy,  as  assets  by  descent, 
as  in  the  case  of  fireehold  land  m  fee  simple ;  and  in  case 
there  shall  be  no  special  occupant  of  any  estate  pur  outer 
vie,  it  shall  go  to  the  executor  or  administrator ;  and  if  the 
same  shall  come  to  the  executor  or  administrator  either  by 
reason  of  a  special  occupancy  or  bv  virtue  of  that  act,  it 
shall  be  assets  in  his  hands,  and  shall  go  and  be  applied  and 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  estate  of  the 
testator  or  intestate.  This  statute  settles  a  number  of 
questions,  some  of  which  have  been  already  referred  to, 
which  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  with  respect  to  estates 
pur  outer  vie. 

On  the  subject  of  Occupancy,  the  reader  may  consult  Puf- 
fendorf.  Law  qf  Nature  cmd  Nations,  iv.,  c.  6. 

OCEAN  (a  Greek  word,  Oceanus,  Qiclavoc)  is  a  term 
used  to  indicate  the  extensive  bodies  of  salt-water  which 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  eai-th's  surface.  The  word  first 
occurs  in  Homer,  who  uses  it  to  designate  the  river  or 
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stream  which*  according  to  Im  ideas,  surrounded  the  surface 
of  the  earth  like  a  circle.  The  Greek  geographers  however 
knew  that  the  ocean  was  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which 
surrounded  the  land,  and  the  term  ocean  was  used  by  them 
in  this  sense.  They  s.upposed  that  it  penetrated  deep  into 
the  mass  of  the  continent  tiy  four  great  bays  or  seas :  these 
were,  on  the  south  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
on  the  west  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  north  an 
imaginary  strait  which  connected  the  Northern  Qcean  with 
the  Caspian  Sea.     (Strabo,  p.  121 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1.) 

Ine  proportion  between  the  surface  of  the  solid  and 
watery  suruice  of  the  earth  is  differently  stated.  Darby,  in 
his  *  View  of  the  United  States,*  calculates  the  water-sur- 
face to  be  160.152,000  square  miles,  and  the  land  only  at 
38,840,000  square  miles;  if  this  be  correct,  the  land  does 
not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  superficies  of  the 
earth.  Some  German  geographers  however  are  of  opinion 
that  the  land-area  is  fully  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
surface,  and  perhaps  a  small  fraction  more. 

Several  parts  of  the  ocean  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
names.  The  widest  expanse  of  salt-water  is  that  which 
extends  between  America  on  the  east,  and  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia on  the  west,  and  is  called  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
bo u  11  dan-line  is  pretty  well  dt-lermined  by  the  adjacent 
pt^uiineiits*  w  bio  1 1  approach  one  r  another  towards  the  north, 
aud  of  Bchrinj^'a  Siiiiit,  whicli  separates  them,  are  only 
aWut  35  niilos  apjirt.  This  stiait  may  be  considered  as 
clo!?ing  the  Pacific  on  the  north.  Towards  the  south  both 
coniinents  are  widely  separated  from  one  another,  and  both 
terrainaiL*  at  consulL^iabledistBnei^s  fix)i;n  the  Antarctic  Pole: 
America,  in  5^''  S.  lat. ;  aod  Tiismania,  or  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  which  i^  an  tippt-ndage  of  Australia,  between  43° 
ii[Ld  44'*  8.  lat.  The  bDUiidarj^lirie  of  the  Pacific  must  here 
be  marked  by  lines  drawn  from  "Cape  Horn,  the  most 
soul  hern  point  nf  America,  and  from  South-West  Cape, 
Iht*  moHt  southern  ejcifemity  of  Tasmania,  to  the  Antarctic 
Poltr.  The  expanse  of  Wilier  contained  within  these  boun- 
dar)*line4  is  etftimatetl  at  10{»,i^00,000  of  square  miles,  or 
neiiVlj  hair  ihe  sbpGrtlciesof  tilt?  earth. 

Tlio  oeenti  which  extends  benveen  Europe  and  Africa  on 
IheeaHt,  and  Atnehea  on  the  \vc  i,  aiid  is  called  the  i^tlantic, 
may  also  b«  considered  as  bemtr  closed  on  the  noHh  by  a 
sltsiii,  but  it  U  otio  of  foiisf lie] able  width.  This  strait  is 
formed  by  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  which  two  countries  are  nearly  900 
miles  apart,  between  66°  and  71°  N.  Ijat.  Towards  the 
south  the  Atlantic  extends  to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  where  it 
is  divided  from  the  Pacific  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pole.  *  As  Africa  projects  much  farther  to  the 
south  than  the  countries  to  the  east  of  it,  that  portion  of 
the  sea  which  is  estst  of  Africa  is  not  included  in  the  At- 
lantic; and  the  eastern  boundary-line  of  this  ocean  is  here 
considered  as  formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Cape 
Jj'Agulhas,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  to  the 
Antarctic  Pole.  Within  these  boundaries  the  Atlantic,  in- 
cluding its  numerous  seas,  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  3lack 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Columbian  Sea, 
is  estimated  to  coyer  an  area  of  nearly  30,000,000  of  square 
miles. 

That  portion  oif  tjie  ocean  which  is  separated  on  the  east 
from  the  Pacific  by  a  line  drawn  ftom  South-West  Cape, 
and  oh  the  west  ffofh  the  Atlantic  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Cape  L'Agulhas,  is  called  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  surface, 
including  the  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Bay' of  Bengal,  &c., 
is  supposed  to  occupy  more  than  25,000,000  of  square  miles. 

The  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  do 
not  extend  to  the  Arctic  Pole,  but  terminate  between  70° 
and  80°  N.  lat.  Between  these  coasts  is  a  sea,  which  may  be 
about  2000  miles  across  ftom  one  continent  to  the  other. 
This  sea  is  called  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  Icy  Sea.  The  latter 
term  has  been  applied  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  encumbered  with  heavy  masses  of  ice  all  the  year 
round.  This  sea  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  Behring's 
Strait,  and  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  wide  strait  between 
Greenland  and  Norway.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
4,000,000  of  square  miles. 

OCEA'NIA.      [PULMOORADA.] 

OCE'ANUS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  the  umbilicated 
form  of  Nautilus.    [Nautilus,  p.  113.] 
OCELLA'RIA.    [Polypiaria  Mbmbranacea.] 
OCELLUS  LUCA'NUS,  'OceXXoc  o  AevKavdg,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras;  but  the 


time  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  many  worki 
on  philosophical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  a 
letter  written  by  Archytas  to  Plato,  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  80) ;  but  the  only  work  of 
fais  whidi  has  (K>me  down  to  us  is  *  On  the  Nature  of  tlie 
Universe,'  ITcpi  rrjc  rov  vavrhQ  ^v<r£Uf£.  This  work,  as  vre 
learn  from  the  extracts  in  Stobseut,  was  originally  written 
in  Doric  Greek,  and  appears  to  have  been  transferred  in 
later  times  into  the  common  Greek  dialect.  Its  chief  plii- 
losophical  topic  is  to  maintain  the  eternity  of  the  universe 
(rd  Uav) ;  Ocellus  also  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the 
human  race  (c.  3,  s.  3). 

The  best  editions  of  Ocellus  are  by  Batteux«  Par.,  1768, 
3  vols.  12mo.,  and  by  fiudolphi,  Leip.,  1801,  whidi  is 
accompanied  with  a  valuable  commentary.  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  the  Marquis  D'Argens^ 
Berlin,  1 762,  and  by  the  abb6  Batteux,  Paris.  1 768 ;  and  into 
Germaii  by  Bardili,  and  by  J.  G.  Schulthess,  Ziirich,  1 78 1, 8vo. 

OCELOT,    [Tigers.] 

OCjpLlLL  HILLS,  are  a  system  of  hills,  or  rather  moun- 
tains, in  Scotland,  the  principal  ridges  of  which  are  situated 
between  56^  10'  and  6&°  20'  N.  lat  and  between  3°  30^  and 
3°  50'  W.  long.,  but  the  lower  ridges  extend  eastward 
through  the  peninsula  of  Fife  between  the  F^ith  of  Fcntii 
and  that  of  the  Tay,  and  terminate  a  few  miles  from  the 
North  Sea. 

The  Ochill  Hills  begin  on  the  west  about  three  miles 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  which  leads  from  tliat  place  to  Alva.  Their  west- 
em  edge  has  the  form  of  a  segmeiit  of  a  circle,  with  its 
convexity  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  lying  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  course  of  the  river  Allan,  which  flows  about  four 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills.  Where  this  river  descends 
horn  the  hills,  the  outer  edge  of  the  mountain-mass  begins 
to  lie  nearly  due  west  and  east,  and  continues  p  this 
direction  until  it  passes  3°  30^  W.  long.,  whence  it  con- 
tinues in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  shores  of  the 
Frith  of  Tay  and  along  this  frith  to  the  vicinity  of 
Port-on-Craig  Ferry.  In  all  this  line,  which  is  nearly 
40  miles,  the  Ochills  form  a  continuous  mass,  and  rise 
from  a  comparatively  low  and  flat  country,  which  along 
their  western  base  is  called  Strathallan,  and  along  the 
northern,  Strathearn.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there 
are  elevated  moors.  The  declivity  is  steep,  especially  where 
the  mass  extends  east  and  west,  and  in  some  parts  near  the 
base  of  the  mass  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  three  months  in  the 
year.  The  elevation  west  of  3^  30^  probably  exceeds,  on  an 
average,  1000  feet  above  the  sea-leVel,  but  the  mountains 
do  not  rise  into  peaks  or  elevated  summits.  East  of  3°  3</ 
they  sink  lower,  but  maintain  in  general  a  height  of  500  to 
1000  feet.  The  summit  of  Norman's  Law,  south  of  Flisk, 
on  the  Frith. of  Tay,  is  supposed  to  be  1500  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  width  of  this  moantain-mass  varies  greatly.    From 
its  western  extremity  to  near  3°  30',  a  space  of  about  12 
miles  in  length,  it  is  on  an  average  six  miles  wide.    This 
area  is  occupied  by  one  mass  of  rocks,  with  ihe  exception 
of  a  deep  narrow  valley  which  traverses  the  mass  in  its 
whole  length,  and  in  which  the  river  Devon  rims  from  west 
to  east.    The  valley,  as  far  down  as  the  church  of  Muck- 
hart,  is  hardly  more  than  two  furlongs  wide  in  any  part, 
though  it  widens  to  half  a  mile  belew  that  place.     The 
mountain-masses  td  the  south  of  the  valley  are  much  higher 
than  those  which  are  north  of  it,  and  the  highest  portion  of 
the  Ochill  Hills,  Ben  Cloch,  attains  the  elevation  of  2359 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  several  other  summits  rise  to  more 
than  1 500  feet.  Both  mountain-masses  are  furrowed  hy  narrow 
ravines,  through  which  the  waters  descend  to  the  Devon. 
The  southern  mountains  terminate  in  the  great  bend  of  the 
Devon,  called  the  Crook  ot  Devon.    The  Width  of  the  ridge 
which  is  north  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Devon  is  much 
less,  and  probably  in  no  part  exceeds  two  miles,  and  it  grows 
still  narrower  as  it  ap^nroaches  the  Frith  of  Tay.     Its  pro- 
longation along  the  southern  shore  of  that  bay  is  probably 
only  half  a  mile  wide.    Another  ridge  which  runs  south  of 
this  must  be  considered  a  lateral  ridge  of  this  prolongation. 
It  branches  off  near  3°  15'  W.  long.,  south  of  Newhursh,  en- 
closes the  small  lake  called  Loch  Lindoires,  and  extends  in  a 
general  east-north-east  by  east  direction  through  the  penin- 
sula of  Fife,  terminating  east  of  Logic,  abdut  Ave  miles  from 
the  North  Sea  in  the  Inchlaw  hill,  which  is  about  600  feet  high. 
The  highest  summits  of  this  ridge  probably  do  not  exoM 
700  fbe^  and  in  many  places  the  range  hardly  attains  399 
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feet.  The  western  part  of  the  yalley,  between  this  ridge 
and  that  along  the  Frith  of  Tay  is  narrow,  but  towards  the 
east  it  widens ;  between  Creig  and  Kilmany  it  is  four  miles 
wide. 

The  mountains  just  described  constitute  what  are  gene- 
rally called  the  Ochill  Hills.  But  to  the  south  of  them 
several  groups  and  ridges  traverse  the  counties  of  Fife, 
Kinross,  and  Clabkmanan,  which  may  be  considered  as  de* 
pendencies  of  the  Ochills,  though  they  are  separated  from 
them  by  depressions  of  considerable  width.  Such  a  depres- 
sion occurs  to  the  north  of  Loch  Leven,  between  the  Ochill 
and  Lomond  Hills.  The  high  grounds  called  the  Braes  of 
Orwell,  which  connect  both  riages  across  this  depression, 
•gradually  rise  fh>m  Milnathort  to  about  450  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  120  feet  above  Loch  Leven,  and  descend  northward 
into  Strathmiglo.  This  depression  is  about  4  or  5  miles  wide. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  it.  West  Lomond  Hill  or  Bishop's 
Hill,  rises  precipitously  to  an  elevation  of  1721  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  hdge  not  exceeding  1 000  feet  in  height  unites  it 
with  East  Lomond  Hill,  which  attains  the  elevation  of  1466 
feet.  Both  Lomonds  are  about  5  miles  apart.  High  grounds 
extend  southwards  from  the  southern  declivity  of  West  Lo- 
mond Hill  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river  X^ven  near  its 
efflux  from  Loch  Leven.  A  high  tract  rqqs  eastwa^  f^om 
the  eastern  base  of  East  liomond  Hill,  and  in  ^me  places 
rises  into  hills,  the  most  elevated  of  which  are  Down  Hill, 
Clatto  Hill,  and  Largo  Law ;  the  last  is  952  feet  above  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  from  which  it  is  only  two  miles  distant. 
From  Largo  Law  .a  ridge  of  high  ground  runs  north,  ter- 
minating east  of  Kembach,  about  one  mile  from  the  banks 
of  the  Eden,  and  two  miles  irom  the  shores  of  the  sea,  aitd 
another  east  by  north,  terminatuig  north  of  Dnnhio,  about 
2  miles  from  the  sea.  The  general  elevation  of  these  ridses 
may  be  about  300  feet,  and  some  hills  are  higher.  The 
country  enclosed  by  these  ranges  may  be  frona  20  to  80  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  height  which  it  maintains  to  tl^e  shores^  ex- 
cept on  some  bays,  which  are  enclosed  by  sandy  and  level 
plains. 

South  of  Loch  Leven,  and  only  half  a  mile  from  iH  shores, 
is  the  Benarthy  Hill,  which  rises  very  gradually  from  the 
east  and  terminates  abruptly  on  the  west  .Its  elevation 
probably  exceeds  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its,  eastern  de- 
clivities, which  are  gentle,  approach  the  river  Leven.  near 
its  efflux  from  the  lake,  and  two  moderately  elevated  ridMs 
of  high  ground  run  eastward  between  the  Leven  and  Orr 
rivers,  and  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Lochty,  terminating 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Orr.  No  elevated  hills  occur 
on  these  ridges.  From  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Benarthy  Hill  an  elevated  tract  stretches  southward  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Cleish  Hills,  butprobably  is.  not 
much  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea.  Tne  Cleish  Hills, 
which  extend  nearly  6  miles  east  and  west,  form  the  boun- 
dary-line between  Kinross  and  Fife.  They  rise  to  a. con- 
siderable elevation;  the  highest  sumpnit.  Mount  Dum- 
Slow,  is  1 21 5  feet  above  the  searlevel,  and  three  others,  called 
le  Ingans,  rise  respectively  to  1030,  1060.  and  1048  feet 

The  Saline  Hills  are  west  of  the  Cleish  Hills,  and  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  narrow  but  rather  deep  depression. 
They  cover  a  large  surface,  being  4  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  more  than  two  from  east  to  west  They  also 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
their  height  has  ever  been  determined.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  nucleus  from  which  the  high  grouncU  branch 
off  that  traverse  Fife,  south  of  the  Orr  river,  and  Clack- 
man  an,  south  of  the  t>evon.  The  elevated  ground  between 
the  Orr  river  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  extends  nearly  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  east  and  east-north-east,  and 
terminates  between  Dysart  and  Wemvs,  about  a  mile  from 
the  sea.  Except  a  few  hills  near  Beath,  called  Beath  Hills, 
it  rises  only  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  a  high  tract  of  con- 
siderable width  extends  from  Beath  Hills  southward,  and 
terminates, between  Aberdour  and  Kin^hom,  in.several  hills 
of  considerable  elevation,  as  Dunearn  Hill  (695  feet),  Orrock 
Hill,  and  the  Bin  (625  feet) ;  the  last^mentioned  elevation 
stands  north  of  Burntisland,  half  a  mile  from  the  sea..  The 
western  ridge  of  high  land,  Tirhich  extends  through  Clack- 
manan,  is  rather  elevated  near  the  Saline  Hills,  but  gradu- 
ally decreases  as  it  advances  farther  west  It  terminates 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tillibody,  where  the  Devon  river  turns  to 
the  south,  and  it  contains  no  hish  summits. 

The  Ochill  Hills  consist  chiefly  of  porphyry  and  amygda- 
loid, but  the  hills  which  enclose  them  on  the  south  belong 
to  the  coal  formation*  and  are  pnt^ci^ally  composed  of  lime- 


stone, sandstone,  ironstone,  clay,  slate,  bituminous  shale, 
greenstone,  basalt  and  trap-tufa.  This  district  contains 
one  of  the  most  extensive  coal-beds  in  Scotland.  It  begins 
on  the  east  in  the  parish  of  Dun i no,  about  6  miles  west  of 
Fifeness,  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Devon.  The 
richest  part  of  this  coal-field  is  stated  to  be  between  Dysart 
and  Alioa.  It  is  worked  at  several  places.  Iron-ore  abounds 
Hkewise  in  this  tract  and  is  also  worked.  As  to  the  other  use- 
ful minerals,  see  Fifesbire.  The  lower  hills  and  declivities 
are  cultivated,  and  the  higher  hills  make  excellent  pasture- 
grounds.  The  whole  of  this  hilly  region  is  destitute  of  trees, 
except  where  they  have  been  planted:  the  plantations  con- 
sist of  oak,  ash,  larch,  elm,  beech,  spruce,  silver  and  Scotch 
flr.  (Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland;  New 
Stalistical  Account  qf  Scotland,) 

OCHNA'CfliE  form  a  ver^  small  natural  order  of 
plants  nedrly  allied  to  Rutace®,  and  remarkable  for  their 
fleshy  cai*pels  being  elevated  upon  an  enlarged  succulent 
receptacle.  They  are  shrubs,  inhabiting  Ibe  tropics  of 
either  hemisphere,  with  shining  evergreen  leaves,  showy 
yellow  flowers,  with  five  or  ten  stamens,  whose  anthers  open 
by  pores  at  the  point.  They  appear  to  be  possessed  of 
tonic  and  astringent  qualities.  (Lindley's  Natural  System 
of  Botany,  ed.  2,  p.  129.) 

OCHKA,  or  OKRO,  a  plant  of  which  the  fruit  is  used  as  a 
vogetable  in  the  West  Indies,  the  United  States,  and  in  South 
America,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  the  similarity  of  it« 
name  to  the  vegetable  called  Ochra  by  the  Greeks,  but  wbicb 
has  not  been  ascertained  by  botanists.  The  names  by  which 
the  produce  of  the  New  World  is  distinguished  in  the  works 
of  Marcgrave  and  Piso  are  Quingombo  and  Quigombo,  aqd  in 
later  works  bv  that  of  Gombo^  and  Gombaut,  or  Gombeau. 
It  is  possible  therefore  that  a  classical  nanje,  which  was  not 
otherwise  engaged,  may  have  been  applied  to  a  new  vegeta- 
ble, and,  as  has  beeq  the  case  in  other  instances,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  identify  the  plant  named  with  that 
which  had  been  described  by  classical  authors. 

The  okro  has  been  already  alluded  to  under  Hibiscus^  to 
which  genus  it  belongs,  and  is  the  H,  esculentus  of  botanists, 
which  is  very  closely  allied  to  H.  Abelmoschus,  now  Abel- 
moschus  moschatus,  so  long  noted  for  its  musk- seen  ted  seeds, 
and  which  by  Browne,  in  his  *  Nat  Hist  of  Jamaica,'  is 
called  Musk'Okro.  The  former  is  characterised  by  having  a 
thick  unarmed  herbaceous  stem,  leaves  cordate  at  the  base 
and  palmate,  or  divided  into  five  rather  obtuse  lobes,  dentate 
at  the  margin,  involucels  ten-leaved,  deciduous  petioles  longer 
than  the  flowers,  with  the  calyx  bursting  longitudinally. 
The  fruit  is  from  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  pyramidal  in  form, 
frirrowed,  and  filled  when  in  a  green  state  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mucilage,  oh  which  account  it  is  esteemed  both 
when  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  and  as  an  addition  to  make 
soup  viscid,  in  ihe  country  where  it  is  indigenous,  as 
well  as  in  the  South  of  France  and  ihe  Levant  A  similar 
but  distinct  species  is  employed  in  the  Gast  Indies  for  the 
same  purpose,  whence  it  has  probably  been  introduced  into 
Africa,  as  a  similar  plant  is  described  as  being  cultivated 
there,  and  the  fruit  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
seeds  rai^  be  added  like  barley  td  soups,  and  have  been  re- 
commended to  be  roasted  as  fll  substitute  for  cofi'ee. 

OCHRE,  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.    [Iron.] 

OCHROITE.    [Cerium,  Ores  OF.] 

OCHSENHAUSEN  is  a  principality  in  the  circle  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  about  66  square 
miles  in  extent  with  a  population  of  6600  inhabitants.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey :  the  abbot  was 
raised  by  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  in  1740.  t6  the  rank  of  a 
prince  of  the  Empire.  In  the  year  1803,  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  assigned  as  an  indemnity  to  Prince  Weiiael  Lothar 
von  Mettemich  (the  Austrian  high-chancellor),  but  of  the 
revenue,  amounting  to  70,000  florins,  he  is  bound  to  pay 
over  20,000  florins  for  certain  purposes. 

The  town  of  Ochsenhausen,  situated  on  the  river  Rottum, 
in  48*'VN.  lat  and  10"*  E.  long.,  has  1400  inhabitanu. 
The  fine  buildings  of  the  antient  Benedictine  abbey,  and 
the  church,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  size  and  beauty, 
are  looked  upon  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  These  buildings  are  now,  under  the  name  of  Win- 
neburg,  the  residence  of  the  prince. 

OCKLEY,  SIMON,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1678,  entered 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1693,  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Swavesey  in  1 705,  was  chosen  professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  171 1^  and  died  at  Swave- 
sey, August  9,  1720.  Digitized  by  ^^OO^  It! 
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Ockley  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic 
His  principal  work,  'The  History  of  the  Saracens,'  which 
was  originally  published  in  two  volumes  8yo.,  the  first  in 
1708,  and  the  second  in  1718,  was  compiled  from  Arabic 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  This  work, 
which  commences  at  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  year  705,  contains  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  early  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and  may  still 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Oriental  languages.  Gibbon  made  considerable 
use  of  it  in  his  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  and  speaks  of  the  author 
in  his  autobiography  as  *  an  original  in  every  sense,  who 
had  opened  his  eyes/  This  work  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  brought  Ockley  much  profit ;  for  be  complains,  in 
his  inaugural  oration,  in  1711,  of  his  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  dates  the  second  volume  of  his  history  from 
Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt 

Ockley  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are :— *  Introductio  ad  Linguas  Orientales,  in  qua  iis  dis- 
cendis  via  munilur,  et  earum  Usus  ostenditur,*  1706  ;  *The 
History  of  the  present  Jews  throughout  the  World,'  1707, 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  Venetian 
Rabbi;  'The  Improvement  of  Human  Reason  exhibited  in 
the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,'  1708,  translated  from  the 
Arabic;  *An  Account  of  South-west  Barbary,'  1713;  a 
new  translation  of  the  second  '  Apocryphal  Book  of  Esdras,' 
from  the  Arabic  version  pf  it,  1716. 

OCOOCH  HILLS.    [Mississippi  Rivw-.] 

O'CREA  (a  boot)  is  a  term  used  in  descriptive  botany  to 
express  those  kinds  of  stipulsa  which  grow  together  by  their 
back  and  front  edges  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  tube,  through 
which  the  stem  passes.  The  genera  Polygonum,  Rheum, 
and  Rumex  offer  a  common  illustration  oV  this  structure. 

OCrA(K>N.    [Polygons,  Regular.] 

OCTAHEDRON.    [Solids,  Regular.] 

OCTANS  (the  instrument  commonly  called  a  quadrant, 
which,  when  on  Hadley's  construction,  is  of  the  form  of  an 
octant,  or  eighth  part  of  a  circle),  a  constellation  of  I^caille, 
situated  at  the  south  pole,  which  it  includes.  The  princi- 
pal stars  are  as  follows  • — 


No.  in 
Catalogue  of 


1190 
1686 
1811 
1917 
1921 
1940 


dl? 


1609 
2472 
2700 
2849 
2861 
10 


OCTANTS.    [Syzyqies,  &c.] 

OCTAVE  iOciavua,  Lat.),  in  Music,  the  eighth  note  of 
the  scale,  the  most  perfect  of  concords,  whose  ratio  is  2  :  1, 
therefore  the  simplest  of  all  the  sounds,  except  the  unison. 
The  harmonics  of  the  octave  and  unison  agree  invariably,  a 
coincidence  which  occurs  in  no  other  interval,  and  these 
sounds  have  so  close  a  resemblance,  that  in  combination 
they  are  hardly  distinguishable,  the  one  from  the  other; 
The  following  are  the  properties,  says  Rousseau,  which 
so  singularly  distinguish  the  octave  from  all  other  intervals: 
— The  Octave  embraces  all  the  primitive  sounds,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  original  tones  and  semitones.  Hence,  after 
having  established  a  system  or  series  of  notes  within  the 
limite  of  an  octave,  if  it  be  wished  to  extend  this  series  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  the  same  order  in  a 
second  octave,  in  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  &c.,  and  no  sound  will 
bo  found  in  any  of  these  but  what  is,  as  it  were,  a  recur- 
^'snce  of  some  one  in  the  first  series.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
property  in  the  Octave  that  the  term  Diapason  was  applied 
to  it  by  the  Greeks.    [Diapason.] 

The  Octave  has  also  another  remarkable  property,  the 
same  writer  observes,  namely,  that  it  may  be  doubled, 
tripled,  and  multiplied  at  pleasure,  without  changing  its 
nature.  This  multiplication,  however,  is  limited  as  relates 
to  its  effect  on  the  ear,  and  an  interval  of  eight  octaves,  for  in- 
stance, would  b9  BCHicely,  if  at  all,  appreciable  as  such  by 


the  auditory  organ.  A  double  Octave  is  less  agreeable  than 
a  single  one ;  a  triple  Octave  loses  still  more  of  its  pleancg 
quality  ;  till,  by  increasing  the  distance,  the  relationship  H 
the  sounds  becomes  nearly  undistinguishable. 

OCTAVE,  The  Rule  of,  or  what  the  French  call  La 
Rigle  de  rOciaoe.    [Accompaniment  qfthe  Scale.] 

OCTA'VIA.    [Antonius,  M.] 

OCTHCSIA.    [CiRRiPEDA,  vol  vii.,  p.  209.] 

OCTOBER,  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  was  strictly  what  tU 
name  implies,  the  eighth  month.  With  us  it  is  the  tenth. 
Suetonius  t^s  us  that  Domitian,  who  was  bom  in  this 
month,  gave  it  his  own  name  (Sueton.,  Domit,,  c  13),- 
but  it  lasted  during  his  life  only  (Plutarch,  Num^  p.  73  ; 
Macrobii  Saiumal.,  i.  12).  Antoninus  Pius,  in  honour  of 
his  wife  Faustina,  called  it '  Faustinus'  (Julius  dJapitolinus, 
c.  10) ;  and  the  flatterers  of  Commodus  assigned  to  it  one 
of  their  patron's  epithets,  *  Invictus.'  (^lius  Lamprid.,  ed. 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1671,  p.  507.)  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
called  it  se  ieotha  monath,  the  tenth  month ;  they  also  gave 
it  the  name  of  fVinter'/ylUth,  winter-beginning.  (Bos- 
worth,  Sax.  Diet,  V.  •  Monath.') 

OCTO'CERA,  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  the  first 
fomily  of  his  order  Cryptodibranchiata,  containing  the 
genus  Octopus, 

OCTOLASMIS,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  Cic^ 
rhipeds  (Heptalasmis,  Leach). 

OCrrcyMERIS.     [Cirripeda,  vol.  vii..  p.  210.] 

CCrrOPUS.    [Cephalopoda;  SBPiADiB.] 

OCULl'NA.    [Madrephyllkea.J 

O'CYMUM,  a  genus  of  labiate  plants,  remarkable  for 
the  fi*agrance  of  their  leaves,  which  are  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  savoury  dishes,  on  which  account  some  of  the 
species  have  from  time  immemorial  been  objects  of  very 
general  cultivation.  In  English  gardens  they  are  called 
Basils,  a  corruption  of  Basilisca,  the  name  given  to  common 
basil  by  the  monkish  writers  upon  plants,  in  allusion  to  its 
r^gal  qualities. 

Of  common  basil  (Ocymum  Basilicum,  Linn.)  there  are 
many  varieties,  differing  in  their  size,  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  their  leaves,  and  in  minor  particulars:  In  their 
qualities  they  are  nearly  alike.  This  species  is  found  wild 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  a  peren- 
nial, with  a  woody  root ;  but  in  our  gardens  it  is  treated  as 
a  tender  annual,  being  raised  in  the  spring  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
turned  into  a  warm  border  when  the  summer  is  so  far 
advanced  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  frost, 
which  is  instantly  fatal  to  such  plants.  Besides  this  Mr. 
Bentham  enumerates  forty-three  other  species  {LaJbialarum 
Genera  and  Species,  p.  18),  one  of  which,  the  O.  viride,  is 
used  as  a  febrinige  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  genus  is  readily 
known  by  its  calyx  being  bent  downwards  when  the  fruit  iis 
ripe,  and  then  appearing  covered  as  it  were  by  a  very  lai^ 
ovate  dorsal  lobe,  and  by  the  stamens  being  declinate. 

OCYPO'DIANS,  a  tribe  of  Brackyuraus  Crustaceans, 
placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  between  the  Pirmatherians 
and  the  Gonoplacians. 

Character  qf  the  Tribe.— Carapace  rhomboidal  or  trape- 
zoidal, very  muoh  elevated  anteriorly  and  depressed  pos- 
teriorly; the  frontal  border  occupying  the  whole  width, 
and  the  front,  which  is  lamellar  and  bent  dowa  to  the 
emstome,  extremely  narrow;  its  width  does  not  equal  a 
third  of  the  length  of  the  eyes,  nor  the  half  of  the  width  of 
the  buccal  frame,  which  itself  is  very  narrow.  The  ews 
are  very  long  and  the  cornea,  in  general,  is  very  large.  The 
basilary  joint  of  the  internal  antenna  is  oval,  rather 
large,  and  placed  vertically  in  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
orbit ;  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appendages  is  extremely 
small  and  hidden  under  the  front;  tJie  two  terminating 
filaments  are  very  short,  large,  and  hardly  annulated,  a  dis- 
position which  is  not  observed  in  any  of  the  crtistaceans 
previously  treated  of  in  the  system  of  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
except  in  the  Dotos.  The  external  antennae  are  rudiment- 
ary, and  situated,  as  they  ordinarily  are,  in  an  openins  of 
the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit;  their  first  joint  is  leas  thin 
the  second,  and  the  third  only  reaches  to  the  edge  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  internal  antenna. 
The  epistome  is  continuous  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  buccal  fhtme  is  remarkably  more  narrow  an- 
teriorly than  it  is  posteriorly.  The  external  Jaw-feet  close 
the  mouth  completely ;  the  interior  border  of  their  lamellar 
portion  is  straight ;  their  third  joint  is  very  much  elongated, 
and  their  fourth  inserted  at  the  external  angle  of  the  pre- 
ceding.   The  eternal  plastron  h^  a  trapezoidid  (brm*  tb» 
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base  of  which  is  directed  backwards;  it  is  strongly  curved 
in  its  longitudinal  direction,  and  gives  passage  to  the  male 
organs  at  a  considerable  distance  iVom  its  external  border. 
The  anterior  feet  are,  generally,  compressed  and  of  very 
unequal  size ;  the  rest  are  very  long  and  exhibit  no  great 
difference  between  themselves;  the  terminating  joint  is 
often  depressed,  but  ban  never  the  form  of  a  natatory  oar. 
The  abdomen^  composed  ordinarily  of  seven  distinct  seg- 
ments in  both  sexes,  is  very  narrow.  In  general  it  does  not 
cover  more  than  a  third  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
sternal  plastron  of  the  male,  and  even  in  the  female  leaves 
that  part  of  the  plastron  which  approaches  the  base  of  the 
feet  exposed.  In  the  greater  part  or  the  cases,  if  not  alwajrs, 
there  are  only  seven  bronchia  on  each  side  of  the  thorax, 
five  of  which  only  are  couched  under  the  vault  of  the  sides, 
and  two  reduced  to  the  state  of  vestiges  only,  and  fixed  to 
the  jaw-feet.    (M.  Bdwards.) 

Locality  and  HabiU  qf  the  TVi^.— The  Ocypodians,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  very  swift  runners,  living  nearly 
idways  on  the  strand,  where  they  dig  holes  for  themselves. 
M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  remarks  that  this  small  and 
verv  natural  group  is  closely  allied  to  the  genera  Doto 
and  Mycterii  among  the  Pinnotherians,  thus  divides  the 
tribe : — 

Ck>rnea  transparent,  very  large, 

oval,  occupying  at  least  the  half 

of  the  length  of  the  ocular  pe-fOcypoda. 

duncles,  and  commencing  very 

near  the  base  of  those  stems 


Tribe  of 
Ocypodians. 


Cornea  transparent,  very  small, 
rounded,  not  occupying  the  fourth 
part  of  the  length  of  the  ocular 
peduncle,  and  only  commencing 
close  to  its  extremity. 


'Gelasimus. 


Ocypoda.   (Fabricius.) 

Generic  Character: — Carapace  rhomboidal  or  even  nearly 
square,  and  nearly  as  large  behind  as  before ;  its  upper  sur- 
f^e,  which  is  nearly  transversely  horizontal,  but  a  little 
curved  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  strongly  inclined  down- 
wards and  backwards ;  its  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  are 
very  much  elevated  and  nearly  vertical,  and  these  last  are 
divided  into  two  portions  by  an  elevated  vertical  line  which 
terminates  between  the  base  of  the  third  and  fourth  pair 
of  feet.  The  front  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  it  does 
not  cover  the  articulation  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  and  only 
equals  in  width  the  half  of  the  epistome,  to  the  anterior 
border  of  which  it  unites  itself.  The  orbits  are  very  large, 
not  deep,  and  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  one  internal 
or  foraminal,  which  gives  insertion  to  the  ocular  peduncle, 
and  which  in  the  Cyclometopes  and  Oxyrhynchi  is  always 
hidden  under  the  front ;  the  external  portion  serves  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  major  part  of  the  eye  and  its  peduncle. 
The  upper  border  of  these  cavities,  which  is  much  less  ad- 
vancea  than  the  lower,  presents  a  disposition  which  accords 
with  this  division,  for  it  describes  two  curved  lines  which 
unite  in  forming  an  angle,  the  summit  of  which  is  directed 
forwards.  The  form  of  the  eyes  is  also  very  remarkable ; 
the  cornea  is  oval,  very  large,  and  extends  below  within  a 
very  small  distance  of  the  base  of  the  peduncle ;  but  in 


general  this  last  is  prolonged  beyond  its  extremity,  so  that 
the  eyes  terminate  with  a  kind  of  horn,  the  length  of  which 
seems  to  increase  with  age.  The  internal  antennce  are  dia- 
posed  as  stated  in  the  character  of  the  group ;  the  extemai 
antenna  are  rudimentary;  their  third  joint  is  not  half  so 
long  as  the  second,  and  their  terminal  stemlet  is  scarcely 
longer  than  their  peduncle.  The  epistome  is  very  small 
and  presents  at  its  median  part  a  small  quadrilateral  pro- 
longation which  is  soldered  to  the  front.  The  third  joint  of 
the  extemai  jaw-feet  is  quadrilateral  and  much  smaller 
than  the  preceding ;  it  never  hides  the  sort  of  appendage 
formed  by  the  three  succeeding  joints,  and  the  palp  which 
occupies  the  extemai  border  of  these  members  is  styliform 
and  deprived  of  a  multi-articulate  terminal  filament.  The 
anterior  feet  are,  in  general,  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  the 
hand  which  terminates  them  is  much  compressed  and  very 
large  in  comparison  with  the  arm :  the  difference  between 
the  hands  of  each  side  is  often  very  great,  especially  in  the 
male.  The  succeeding  feet  are  also  much  compressed,  and 
increase  in  length  up  to  the  fourth  pair  inclusively' ;  these 
last  are  about  thrice  the  length  of  the  post-frontal  portion 
of  the  carapace  and  the  posterior  feet  are  much  snorter ; 
the  tarsi  are  always  compressed  and  nearly  of  the  form  of 
a  small  spatula,  and  at  the  basilary  joint  of  the  third  and 
fourth  pair  there  is  a  sort  of  articular  surface  surrounded 
with  hairs,  which  seems  destined  to  diminish  the  friction  of 
these  two  members  against  each  other.  The  abdomen  is 
much  narrower  at  its  base  than  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  and,  in  both  sexes,  leaves  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  last  segments  of  this  part  of  the  body  exposed ;  in 
the  male,  it  has  a  triangular,  elongated  form,  and  advances 
to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  plastron ;  in  the  female  its 
last  segment  is  not  a  fourth  as  large  as  the  preceding,  and 
is  ordinarily  received  in  a  notch  of  its  anterior  border.  The 
first  pair  of  abdominal  appendages,  in  the  male,  are  very 
much  developed,  cylindrical  ana  slightly  hooked  towards 
the  end ;  the  second  pair  are,  in  general,  rudimentary. 

The  branchia  which  ordinarily  exists  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate joint  of  the  sides  is  wanting  in  the  Ocvpodce ;  the 
others  are  directed  very  obliquely  backwards,  and  the 
branchial  cavity  is  elevated  so  as  to  leave  above  a  great  void 
space  which  is  lined  by  a  membrane  more  or  less  spongy. 
(M.  Edwards.) 

Habits  of  ^  Genus. — So  rapid  are  the  Ocypoda  in  their 
motions,  that  those  who  have  observed  these  animals  in  their 
native  haunts  declare  that  they  run  so  fast  that  a  man 
can  hardly  overtake  them.  They  hollow  out  holes  for 
themselves  in  the  sand  of  the  sea- bank,  and  remain  shut 
up  in  their  burrows  throughout  the  winter. 

Geographical  Distribution.— The  warm  climates  of  both 
hemispheres. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  records  seven  recent  species,  which 
he  separates  into  two  divisions,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  species  are  difficult  to  distinguish  on  account  of 
the  changes  which  age  produces  on  the  form  of  these  crus- 
taceans. 

A. 

Species  whose  transparent  corncA  occupies  the  extremity 
of  the  ocular  peduncle,  and  is  not  overpassed  by  a  styliform 
prolongation  or  a  terminal  tubercle. 

Example,  Ocypoda  arenaria.  The  Sand-Crab  of  Catesby 


Olvypods Arenaria.       0, under fid0 ol tUe bead.    (^.Edwards.) 
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Length  about  two  inches ;  colour  yellowish. 
.  Locality. — The  coasts  of  North  America  and  the  An- 
tilles. 

Habits. — ^This  species  lives  in  holes  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  which  it  hollows  out  in  the  sand  immediately  above 
the  level  of  the  wash  of  the  sea.  Its  general  time  of  quit- 
tin{^  the  burrow  to  seek  its  food  is  the  night,  and  when  pur- 
sued it  runs  with  great  swiftness,  elevating  at  the  same 
time  its  claws  in  a  menacing  manner.  This  is  their  sum- 
mer life ;  but  towards  the  end  of  October  they  retire  inland 
to  hybernate  in  the  earth.  When  they  have  found  a  place 
proper  for  their  purpose,  they  die  a  hole  like  that  which 
they  had  occupied  on  the  edge  of  tne  sea ;  and,  after  enter- 
ing therein,  stop  up  the  entrance  so  cleverly  that  no  trace 
of  its  existence  is  left.  Then  they  retire  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  remain  till  the  warm  weather  brings  them  forth, 
when  they  again  repair  to  their  marine  residences. 

B. 

Species  whose  eyes  carry  at  their  extremity  an  appendage, 
in  the  form  of  a  tubercle,  cylinder,  or  stylet,  which  overpasses 
the  transparent  cornea. 

Example,  Ocypoda  hippea.  Terminal  appendage  of  the 
eyes  large,  short,  conical,  and  furnished  at  its  extremity 
wifh  a  pencil  of  long  hairs.     Length,  two  inches,  French. 

tocality, — Syria,  Egypt,  Cape  de  Verd,  &c. 


Ocypoda  hippe«. 
a,  piDcen-s  h,  uadex  side  of  ir.Ale,  iu  detalL    (M.  Edwaids.) 

Grelasimus. 

Generic  Character. —Carapace  much  wider  than  that  of 
Ocypoda,  more  convex,  and  much  narrower  backwards. 
Stomachal  region  very  small,  and  genital  region  generally 
very  large.  Disposition  of  the  front  and  of  the  iniemal 
antennce  nearly  tne  same  as  in  the  preceding  genus ;  ocular 
peduncles,  on  the  contrary,  very  narrow,  and  the  cornea 
which  terminates  them  not  occupying  more  than  its  fifth 
part ;  upper  border  of  the  orbits  much  less  projecting  than 
the  lower;  not  divided  into  two  portions  as  in  the  OcypocUp, 
and  convex  nearly  throughout  its  length ;  external  extremity 
of  those  cavities  largely  open,  and  communicating  with  a 
furrow  which  is  obliquely  directed  behind  and  downwards. 
External  Antennce  much  more  developed  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding genus.  The  external  jaw-feet  have  the  same  form 
as  the  Ocypodce.  The  anterior  feet,  in  general,  very 
small  in  the  female;  but,  in  the  male,  one  of  them  acquires 
•normous  dimensions,  Spmetimes  it  is  the  right,  sometimes 


the  left  claw  which  grows  to  this  great  size,  being,  in  certaip  in 
stances*  twice  as  large  as  the  body.  The  claws  of  the  smaller 
anterior  foot  are  enlarged  and  ladaellar  towards  the  end  and 
a  little  contorted ;  those  of  the  great  anterior  foot  are  arched, 
elevated,  and  slightly  dentated  on  the  edges.  The  rest  of 
the  feet  are  moderate,  and  present  nothing  remarkable* 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  abdomen. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  character,  states 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  had  informed  him  that  some  Gelo- 
sind  have  at  a  certain  age,  if  not  always,  a  stylet  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ocular  peduncle,  on  the  side  of  the  great 
claw,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side  always  retains  the 
ordinary  form. 


Gelasimus  auuulipcs.    (Indiiui  Seaik^ 
o,  ander  side  of  bead }  6,  abdomen ;  e,  aotanmL    {%*  Edwazds') 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  GenUs,—The  warm 
countries  in  both  hemispheres. 

Habits  qf  the  Genus.— The  Gelastmi  live  in  boles  neir 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  pairs,  and  the  great  ^law  of  the 
male  is  used  to  stop  the  entrance  of  the  hole. 

The  species  are  nuttierous ;  \mi  they,  as  well  as  the  Ocy- 
poda. are  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  because  the  parts 
which  differ  the  most,  namely  the  front  and  the  great 
claw,  change  their  fbrm  with  fhe  progressive  age  ctf  the 
animal. 

Example,  Gelasimus  Marioms.  Length  about  8  lioes; 
width  flibout  an  inch,  French. 

£o6a/tty.— Manilla. 


noloshaita  Manoi^ 

Fossil  Ocypodians. 
Gelasimus. 
The  fossil  species  ^hich  most  resembles  Gelaeimus  Marnr 
poani  seems  to  be  Gelasimus  nitidus,  figured  by  M.  Des- 
marest  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crtistaces  fossiUs^  but 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  carapace  in  the  fossil  are  quite 
smooth,  and  the  front  is  terminated  by  a  very  short  sharp 
point     Neither  the  geological  nor  geographical  locality 
appears  to  be  known.    The  specimen  is  in  the  Paris  mu- 
seum. 
OCY'PTERDS.    [Shrikes.] 
OCY'ROE.    [CiLiooRADA,  vol.  viL,  p.  165.] 
OCY'THOE.    [Cbphalopoda  ;  Paper  Nautilus.] 
QCZAKOW*  if  Russian  town  iu  the  goy^rxunent  of 
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Kberson,  is  sitnated  in  46''  37'  N.  lat  and  31^  30'  E.  long., 
on  ft  small  brook  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dnieper, 
which  is  here  about  four  miles  and  a  half  wide  between  Oc- 
zakow  and  Kinboum.  Oczakow,  though  never  a  large  place, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  had  a  citadel,  the  walls  of  which 
were  twenty-flve  ^et  high.  The  population  was  at  that 
time  5000.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  importance  that 
was  attached  to  it  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians  in  the  last  century.  In  1737  it  was  taken  by 
storm  by  the  "Russians  under  Count  Munich,  biit  with  the 
loss  of  18,000  men.  In  the  same  year  a  Turkish  army  of 
70,000  men  attempted  to  recover  it,  but  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  20,000  men.  The  Russians,  having  razed  the 
fortifications,  abandoned  the  place  in  1738.  The  Turks  re- 
occupied  it  in  1743»  and  held  it  till  1788,  when,  after  a  six 
months'  siege  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarroff,  it  was  taken 
by  storm.  The  English  government  interfered  in  1790,  to 
oblige  Russia  to  restore  it  to  Turkey ;  but  the  Porte  ceded 
the  place,  which  was  quite  devastated,  at  the  peace  of  1791. 
Oczakow  has  never  recovered,  and  has  not  at  present  above 
1000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks, 
Russians,  and  Moldavians.  This  however  may  be  ascribed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  rise  of  Odessa,  which  attracted 
both  its  trade  and  its  population.  The  town  is  stiU  of  some 
importance,  because  the  larger  merchantmen  going  to 
Kherson  are  bbliged  by  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  fo  stop  at 
Oczakow,  where  the  goods  are  put  on  board  smaller  vessels. 
Not  far  from  pczakow,  at  the  village  of  Tanitino,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bug,  are  ihe  ruins  of  the  antient  Milesian 
o61ony  of  .Olbia,  where  numerous  antiquities^  particularly 
antient  <k)ins,  are  frequently  found. 

ODE  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  which  sighifles  a 
song  (^9i),  dot Ji)),  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  poetry  which  was  written  to  be  sUng  or 
acoonipahied  with  music  The  ode  may  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  lyric  poetry,  and  differs  flrom  epic  poetry  in 
delineating  the  poet's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  while  the 
latter  species  of  poetry  details  external  circumstances  and 
events.  The  most  celebrated  Greek  and  Roman  odes  are 
those  of  Pindar,  Horace,  and  Anacreon.  In  English  the 
best  odes  have  perhaps  been  written  by  Drydeh  and  Gray. 
For  a  further  account  of  this  species  of  poetry  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Lyric  Poetry. 

ODENAnrUS.  or  ODENATHUS.    [Zenobia.] 

ODENSEE.    [FiiNEN.] 

ODENWALD.    [Germany] 

ODER,  River.    [Germany.] 

ODERIT  is  probably  black  mica;  for,  like  that  sub- 
stance, it  may  be  split  into  thin  leaves.  It  is  opaque,  bhck, 
and  has  very  little  lustre.  Its  colour  is  probably  owing  to 
some  foreign  substance,  which  may  cause  the  difference  be- 
tween its  appearance  and  that  of  Common  mica.  It  occurs 
in  Sweden. 

ODESSA,  a  seaport  and  important  commercial  town  of 
Southern  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  is  in 
46**  28'  N.  lat.  and  in  30*'  42'  E.  long.,  at  th6  north- 
western extremity  of  the  bay  of  Adschai.  This  town, 
which  is  now  so  flourishing,  and  constantly  increasing  in 
extent  and  importance,  Was  a  miserable  village  called  Kod- 
Bchabeg  when  the  empress  Catherine  obtained  possession  of 
Oczakow  and  the  part  of  the  coiinby  as  fkras  the  Dnieper, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1791.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Peter  I.  the  Russians  had  been  very  desirous  of  an  esta- 
blishment on  the  Black  Sea,  especially  after  they  had  got 
possession  of  the  south-east  part  of  Poland.  Catherine 
chose  this  spot  fqr  the  site  of  the  new  town  and  seaport,  and 
several  regiihents  were  employed  in  1794  in  digging  the 
foundation  and  in  the  construction  of  public  works.  The 
site  is  on  the  whole  well  chosen.  There  is  no  river,  but  it 
has  a  fine  bay,  with  sufRcient  depth  of  water,  almost  to  the 
very  shore,  for  the  largest  men-of-war.  The  bottom  is  fine 
sand  or  gravel,  and  the  bay  is  seldom  frozen,  and  then  only 
for  a  short  time. 

The  emperor  Alexander  completed  what  Catherine  had 
begun.  He  appointed  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  French 
emigrant  nobleman,  who  had  entered  the  Russian  service,  to 
the  post  of  governor  of  the  new  town,  under  whose  judicious 
administration  its  prosperity  rapidly  increased.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  Odessa  were  some  Greek  families,  but  in 
1804  the  population  already  amounted  to  15,000.  The  town 
is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram,  on 
a  declivity  sloping  towards  the  sea.     The  surrounding 


country  is  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  but  the  climate  is 
unhealthy  at  some  seasohs  of  the  year.  The  hai^our,  which 
is  formed  by  two  large  moles,  and  can  contain  two  hundred 
ships,  is  defended  by  strong  works.  At  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  the  citadel,  and  at  the  other  the  lazaretto ;  on  a 
projecting  point  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  there  is 
a  lighthouse.  The  road  is  very  spacious,  and  the  anchorage 
safe,  being  protected  against  all  winds  except  the  souths 
east  The  town  is  well  built ;  the  streets  are  broad  and 
straight,  but  not  paved.  The  houses  are  in  general  two 
stories  high,  and  built  of  stone.  There  are  many 
fine  buildings ;  among  them  the  church  of  St  Nicholas, 
which  is  the  Russian  cathedral,  the  Protestant  church,  the 
admiralty,  the  hospital,  the  custom-house,  the  exchange, 
and 'the  theatre,  where  Russian  pieces,  Italian  operas,  and 
Ghreek  tragedies  are  performed.  *  There  is  a  fine  public 
garden  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Between  the  harbour 
and  the  town  there  is  a  line  of  barracks,  consisting  of  sixteen 
detached  edifices ;  there  are  in  the  town  nearly  An  hundred 
corn-magazines,  and  a  bazar,  which  contains  55^  shops. 

To  the  north  of  the  town  there  are  magazines  of  salt  and 
salt  meat,  and  to  the  west  of  them  reservoirs  of  water.  The 
rivers  which  flow  Into  the  sea  on  both  sides  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  Odessa  used  often  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  but  this  disadvantage  has  been  remedied  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct  The  chief  establishment  for 
education  is  the  Lyceum,  founded  by  the  Duke  de  Ridie^ 
lieu,  on  the  plan  of  those  in  Firanoe,  and  called  by  his 
name;  twb  schools  i&r  jur^rudence,  political  economy 
and  commerce,  and  a  school  for  training  schoolmasters, 
are  connected  with  the  Lyceum :  the  6ther  institutions  are 
a  school  for  young  ladies,  a  school  of  trade  aiid  navigation, 
a  model-school  foi^  young  Jews,  the  academy  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  the  museum  of  the  antiquities  of  Southern 
Russia,  and  the  botanic  garden  and  the  Agricnlt'ural  So- 
ciety. Three  public  baths  have  been  established  of  late 
years,  chiefly  for  the  Poles,  many  of  whom  cotne  to  Odessa 
for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  The  total  population  of 
Odessa,  with  its  suburbs  of  Perisip  and  Moldawanka,  was 
63,000  at  the  end  ot  1837,  among  whom  there  are  many 
Jews,  Poles,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  German  mechanics. 
The  labourine  class  consists  ohietiv  of  Little  Russians,  who 
speak  a  Russmn  dialect,  and  are  ror  the  most  nart  runaway 
serfs.  The  adjacent  country  is  inhabited  by  settlers  from 
difibrent  parts  of  Germany,  by  Bulgarians,  gypsies,  Polish 
and  Russian  peasants.  Of  the  Russian  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  country,  the  men  are  a  robust  well-built  race; 
the  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  ugly,  dirty,  and 
lazy.  The  Jews  are  in  general  very  dirty  in  their  dress ; 
the  costume  of  the  Jewesses,  many  of  whom  are  very  hand- 
some, is  more  ornamental,  and  often  rich.  The  Greeks 
appear  in  a  motley  mixture  of  Turkish  or  Slavonian  cos* 
tumes.  The  Greek  women  are  very  handsome,  and  their 
dress  pleasing  and  tasteful. 

In  the  year  1817  Odessa  was  declared  a  free  port  for 
thirty  years,  into  which  all  foreign  goods  are  admitted  free 
of  duty.  The  space  allotted  to  the  tree  port  is  enclosed 
with  a  circular  wall  to  prevent  smuggling  into  the  interior. 
The  most  important  article  of  exportation  is  com  from  the 
Ukraine.  Wheat  is  exported  to  Turkey,  Italjr,'  FVance, 
Spain,  and  England.  The  principal  towns  with  which 
Odessa  is  directly  connected  are  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Mar- 
seille, Barcelona,  and  London.  Other  articles  brought  from 
the  IJkraine  for  exportation  are  flax,  timber,  tallow,  and 
hides.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce,  and  manufactures 
of  all  kinds.  The  richest  merchants  are  English,  French, 
and  Italians ;  many  Jews  and  Armenians  are  also  engaged 
in  trade. 

Odessa  has  considerable  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
manufactories  of  woollens  and  silks,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
candles.  There  is  a  great  want  of  mechanics  in  the  town, 
and  of  agricultural  lf3>ourer8  in  the  country.  The  Russian 
government  has  granted  great  advantages  to  settlers  of  both 
kinds.  Within  these  tew  years  many  gardens  have  been 
formed  in  the  environs. 

The  commerce  of  Odessa  in  1838  was  remarkably  prosper-* 
ous :  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded  38  millions  of  rubles, 
and  that  of  the  imporU  was  nearly  22  millions  of  rubles. 
Above  800  foreign  ships  (of  which  160  were  English)  en- 
tered the  port,  and  nearly  800  sailed  laden  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Southern  Russia,  amongst  which  was  above  a 
million  chetwerts*  of  wheat     Of  vessels  lemploy^d/iB^tha^^ 
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ooasdng-trade,  659  arrived  and  702  sailed.  The  customs' 
duties  were,  1,  for  the  Richelieu  Lyceum,  3,274,686  rubles 
(there  is  a  small  duty  on  every  chetwert  of  com) ;  2,  for  the 
towD  of  Odessa,  1,630,612;  3,  for  the  lighthouses,  19,975: 
in  all,  4,925,273  i*ubles.  The  year  1839  will  probably 
show  a  further  increase  in  the  trade  of  Odessa ;  for  the 
value  of  the  exports  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was 
23,109,990  rubles,  whereas  it  was  only  13,856,324  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1838.  Up  to  August  the  imports  were 
12,662,162  rubles;  492  ships  had  arrived,  and  473  sailed.* 

(Hassel;  Stein;  Cannabich;  and  the  Russian  Official 
Journal  qfthe  Chamber  of  Merchants,) 

ODIN,  or  OTHIN,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the  antient 
Scandinavians  and  Northern  Germans.  *  Wodan, '  or 
'  Gwodan.'  was  another  form  of  the  name  of  Odin.  Odin  is 
represented  by  some  as  the  god  of  war,  the  Mars  of  Scan- 
dinavian mytholo^.  (Paul us  Diaconus;  Adamus  Bre- 
mensis;  Braun,  Religion  der  alien  Teutschen.)  Among 
the  Anslo-Saxons,  Wodan  was  the  god  of  merchants,  cor- 
responding to  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.  The  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  Wednesday,  derived  its  name  from  this  deity. 
In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  as  given  in  the 
older  Edda,  Odin,  the  eldest  son  of  Bor,  the  second  man,  is 
represented  as  having,  with  his  two  brothers  Y\\i  and  V6, 
defeated  and  slain  the  fVost  giant  Ymer,  out  of  whose  body 
they  formed  the  habitable  world.  According  to  this  fable, 
Odia  and  his  brethren  and  antagonists  are  personifications 
of  the  elements  of  the  world.  [Mythology,  Physical 
TTieory,']  But  there  is  another  and  a  younger  Odin,  who  is 
partly  a  mythological  and  partly  an  historical  personage. 

In  all  the  Scandinavian  traditions  preserved  by  the  chro- 
niclers, mention  is  made  of  a  chief;  called  Odin,  who  came 
from  Asia  with  a  large  host  of  people  called  Aser,  and  con- 
quered Scandinavia,  where  he  ouiit  a  city  called  Sigtuna, 
with  temples,  and  established  a  worship  and  a  hierarchv ; 
he  also  invented  or  brought  with  him  the  characters  of  the 
Runic  alphabet;  he  was  in  short  the  legislator  and  civil iser 
of  the  North.  He  is  represented  also  as  a  great  magician, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death,  when  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  older  Odin  were  ascribed  to  him. 
(Messenius,  Scandia  lUustrata;  Miinter,  Ecclesiastical 
History  qf  Denmark ;  Finn  .Magnusen,  Priscce  veterum 
Boreaiium  Mythologiee  Lexicon,  Copenhagen,  1828.) 

The  epoch  of  this  emigration  of  Odin  and  his  host  is  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty.  Some  place  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  Hystaspis ;  others  (and 
this  has  been  the  most  common  opinion  among  Scandina- 
vian archflBologists)  fix  it  about  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conouests  in  Pontus,  about  60  b.c.  Suhm,  in  his  '  Ges- 
chichte  der  Nordischen  Fabelzeit,'  enumerates  four  Odins. 
One  was  Bor's  son ;  he  came  from  the  mouths  of  theTanais, 
and  introduced  into  the  North  the  worship  of  the  sun.  A 
second,  the  son  of  Hermodi,  came  with  the  Aser  from  the 
borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  brought  with  him  the  Runic  alphabet, 
built  temples,  and  established  the  mythology  of  the  Edda: 
be  is  called  Mid  Othin,  or  Mittel  Othin.  A  third  Odin, 
according  to  Suhm,  was  the  son  of  Fridlef ;  he  fled  from 
the  borders  of  the  Caucasus  at  the  time  of  Pompev*s  con- 
quesU,  50  or  60  years  B.C.,  settled  at  Upsala,  and  disU-i- 
buted  Norway,  Denmark,  Gothland,  and  Scania  among  his 
several  sons.  The  fourth  Odin,  called  also  the  Saxon  Odin, 
lived  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  sera,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  other  chroniclers.  All 
this  however  is  far  from  being  authenticated,  though  the 
north- western  emigration  of  (Min  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandmavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform  tra- 
dition in  its  &vour.  For  the  antient  mythology  of  Scandi- 
xiavia  see  Edda. 

Wodan,  or  Odin,  was  worshipped  by  the  Saxons,  the  Ale- 
manni,  the  Longobards,  and  other  Grerman  nations,  until 
their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

ODO,  BislmpofBaieux.    (Baibux  Tapestry.] 

ODO'ACER,  a  Gothic  chief,  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  of   the  tribe  of  the  Heruli,  originally 

*  The  foUowIng  was  reoehred  from  St  Peter«buiK  oo  the  day  whea  this 
article  wan  tent  to  press : — 

•  Od«ua,  December  12,  1839.  This  will  be  a  remarkable  year  in  the  annals  of 
oor  conunerce,  ou  account  of  the  great  number  of  ressels  from  foreign  coontries 
wbieb  have  entered  Uie  port.  Up  to  this  time  they  amount  to  9/^  and  a 
great  many  mora  are  expected.  The  English  far  excetnl  in  number  Ihose  of 
any  other  nation ;  they  already  amount  to  306;  and  out  of  150  vessels  now  at 
anchor  in  Uie  port,  60  are  English.  It  U  said  that  50  more  will  arrive  shortly. 
5I2Lm  ^*^t  ^t"»«,»J"«/^y  in  «><>  KjMk  Sea.  The  number  of  Greek  and 
NeapoUUn  ships  baa  likewise,  oousideraie^  acreased  this  year.' 


served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiliary  force 
which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken  into  thcsr 
pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  AAer  the  two  rival  emperors 
Glycerins  and  Julius  Nepos  were  both  driven  fix>m  the 
throne,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Pannonia,  clothed  his  own 
son  Romulus,  yet  a  minor,  with  the  imperial  purple,  but  re- 
tained all  the  substantial  authority  in  his  own  hands.  The 
barbarian  troops  now  asked  for  one-third  of  the  lands  of 
Italy  to  be  distributed  among  them  as  a  reward  for  thmr 
services.  Orestes  having  rejected  their  demand,  they 
chose  Odoacer  for  their  leader,  who  immediately  marched 
against  Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Pavia.  Odoaoer 
took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by 
his  soldiers.  Orestes  was  taken  prisoner  and  led  to  Ptaoentta, 
where  he  was  publicly  executed,  in  August,  ajx  475, 
exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of 
Italy.  [NsFOs.]  Romulus,  who  was  called  Augustulus  by 
way  of  derision,  was  in  Ravenna,  where  he  was  seized  by 
Odoacer,  who  stripped  him  of  his  imperial  ornaments  and 
banished  him  to  a  castle  of  Campania,  but  allowed  him  an 
honourable  maintenance.  Odoacer  now  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  Italy,  rejecting  the  imperial  titles  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus.  For  this  reason  the  Western  empire  is  ooosidaed 
as  hietving  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Aogustolus, 
the  son  of  Orestes.  Odoacer's  authority  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  Little  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion  of  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  instigation,  as  some  historians 
assert,  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  irom  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  dispossess  Odoaoer  of  his  kingdom.  . 
Theodoric,  at  the  head  of  a  laige  army,  de/bated  Odoaoer 
near  Aquileia,  and  entered  Verona  without  opposition. 
Odoaoer  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  a.d.  489.  The  war 
however  lasted  several  years ;  Odoacer  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  Ravenna 
(March,  493).  Theodoric  at  first  spared  his  life,  but  in  a 
short  time  caused  him  to  be  killed,  and  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  Italy.    (Procopius ;  Cassiodorus.) 

ODONTIS.      [MONODONTA.] 

ODONTO'PHORUS.    [Tetraonida.] 

ODOSTCMIA,  Fleming's  name  for  a  genus  established 
from  several  small  species  of  land  shells— TVr^o  plicatus, 
spiralis,  untdentatus,  &c.  of  Montagu.    The  followmg  is  the 

Generic  Character.^BheW  conical ;  aperture  ovate ;  pe- 
ristome incomplete  retrally,  and  furnished  with  a  tooth  on 
the  pillar. 

ODYSSEY.    [Homer.] 

(ECOLAMPA'DIUS.    [Zwingli.] 

(ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS.  During  the  first  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  century  after  the  Christisa 
core,  the  Christian  communities  called  churches  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  In  process  of  time  assemblies  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  opinions  of  the  chuichn 
on  any  points  of  faith  or  practice  respecting  which  disputes 
had  arisen.  These  assemolies  were  at  first  provincial,  sad 
consisted  of  the  bishops  only,  or  of  the  bishops  and  some  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  as  representatives  of  the  churches. 
They  had  their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  by  whom  they 
were  named  SynocU  (crvvo^oi,  that  is,  MeeiingsX  ^d  were 
adopted  by  the  Latins,  who  called  them  Counals  (Concilia) : 
their  decrees  were  called  Canons  {Kaviyte,  that  is  RuUs), 
We  have  no  trace  of  them  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century. 

(Donstantine  the  Great  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  as- 
semble a  council  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  whole 
Christian  church.  Such  councils  were  called  (Bcumemcat 
(EcumeniccU  {oiKov/itvucai,  that  is,  general  or  umversoli 
from  their  comprising  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which, 
in  common  language,  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  the 
habitable  world  ((fci&mene,  ri  y^  oueoviilvii).  The  canoitf 
of  such  councils  were  considered  to  oe  binding  on  the 
whole  church.  The  following  list  contains  those  whidi 
are  considered  as  general  councils  by  the  Latin  churclu 
There  never  was  an  oecumenical  council  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  Of  those  in  the  following  list,  the  fint 
seven  alone  have  any  pretensions  to  the  title,  as  all  tbe 
others  were  held  after  the  schism  between  the  Greek  sod 
Latin  churches :  the  latter  can  be  accounted  cecumenical 
only  by  those  who  consider  the  church  of  Rome  to  contain 
the  whole  Catholic  church.  At  the  first  seven  however  tbe 
number  of  representatives,  from  the  Eastern  church  was 
very  snftill.  J^ized^y 

I.  The  First  Council  of  Nice,  convened  by  Constantiw 
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tb  settle  the  Arian  controversy,  a.d.  325.    [Nice,  Council 

OP.] 

II.  The  First  Covncil  qf  Comiantinople,  conTened  by 
Theodotiius  the  Great,  to  settle  controversies  respecting  the 
Trinity.  It  added  to  the  Nicene  creed  the  words  which  re- 
late to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a.d.  381. 

III.  Ccuneil  qf  Ephestis.  It  condemned  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  a  d.  43 1 .    [Nestorians.] 

IV.  Council  qf  Chalcedon,  against  Eutyches,  aj>.  451. 
[Chalcedon;  Eutychians.] 

V.  The  Second  Council  qf  Constantinople,  convened  by 
Justinian  I.,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul.  It  condemned  the  Origenists  and 
the  *  Three  Chapters,*  a.d.  553. 

VI.  The  Third  Council  qf  Constantinople,  under  Con- 
stantino Pogonatus.  It  condemned  the  Idlonothelites,  aj>. 
680.    [Eutychians.] 

VII.  The  Second  Council  qf  Nice,  It  approved  the 
worship  of  images,  a.d.  787. 

VIII.  The  Fourth  Council  qf  Constantinople.  It  con- 
demned Photius,  A.D.  869. 

IX.  The  First  Lateran  Council,  convened  by  Pope  Ca- 
1  ixtus  II.  It  decided  in  fkvour  of  the  church's  sole  nght  of 
investiture  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  decreed  the  ceUbacy 
of  the  clergy.  a.d.  11 23. 

X.  The  Second  Lateran  Council,  under  Pope  Innocent 
II.,  a^nst  the  heretics  Pierre  de  Bruis  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  and  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  a.d. 
1139. 

XI.  The  Third  Lateran  Council,  under  Pope  Alexander 
III.  It  condemned  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and 
settled  the  mode  of  electing  the  popes,  a.d.  1 179. 

XII.  The  Fburth  Lateran  Council,  under  Pope  Innocent 
in.  It  condemned  the  Albigenses,  and  defined  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  aj>.  1215. 

XIII.  The  First  Council  of  Lyon,  under  Innocent  IV., 
for  promoting  the  Crusades,  restoring  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, and  dethroning  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  aj>. 
1245. 

XIV.  The  Second  Council  qf  Lyon,  under  Gregory  X., 
for  the  r&'Union  of  the  Greek  ana  Latin  churches,  a.d. 
1274. 

XV.  CotMcil  of  Vienne,  under  Clement  V.,  convened  to 
suppress  the  Templars,  to  condemn  heretics,  and  to  assist 
the  Christians  in  Palestine,  a  jo.  1311. 

XVI.  Council  qf  Constance,  convened  by  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  to  settle  the  papal  schism.  It  condemned  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prs^e  to  the  flames.  It  sat  from 
1414  to  1418  A.D.    [Constance,  Council  op.] 

XVII.  Council  of  Basel.     Sat  from  1431  till  1448  a.d. 

XVIII.  Fifth  Lateran  Council,  convened  by  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.,  tkO  oppose  another  which  had  been  held  the  year 
before  at  Pisa  by  nine  cardinals,  a.d.  1512. 

XIX.  The  Council  of  Trent,  convened  by  Paul  III.,  in 
order  to  crush  the  Reformation.  It  sat  fh>m  1545  to  1563 
A.D.    [Trent,  Council  op.] 

GBCUME'NIUS  was  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain :  but  it  was  after 
the  eighth  century  and  before  the  tenth.  He  is  generally 
placed  in  the  ninth  century ;  Cave  assigns  to  him  the  date 
A.D.  990.,  Lardner,  a.d.  950.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Acts,  on  St.  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  and  on  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles  (and  perhaps  on  the  Revelation),  in  the 
form  which  is  called  a  Catena  (chain),  that  is,  containing, 
besides  his  own  observations,  the  remarks  of  other  writers. 
Among  the  authors  thus  quoted  by  him  are  Chrysostom, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gregoi^  of  Nazianzus,  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium,  Theodoret,  and  Photius.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  those  of  Verona,  1532,  and  Paris,  1631. 

(Monfaucon,  BiUiotheca  Coisliniana,  pref.  and  p.  274; 
Fabricius,  Bib.  Grac,  tom.  vii.,  p.  788 ;  xiii.,  p.  845 ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.,  tom.  iL,  p.  112 ;  Lardner*s  Credibility,  in  Works, 
vol.  v.,  p.  154.  ed.of  1831.) 

OEDENBURG  (in  Hungarian,  Soprony ;  the  Soprenium 
of  the  Romans),  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country,  amidst 
extensive  vineyards  and  woods  of  chestnut^trees.  It  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  south-western  part  of 
the  lake  called  the  Neusiedler  See.  The  temperature  on  the 
banks  of  this  lake  is  milder  than  about  Oedenburg  itself, 
and  the  best  vineyards  are  now  there.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  celebrated  from  remote  ages  for  the  ctdture  of  the 
vine  and  the  excellence  of  their  wines,  but  of  late  years  this 
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blanch  of  industry  has  from  someunexpiamed  caitses  greatly 
declined,  and  the  wine  is  very  inferior  to  what  it  once  was. 

The  town  itself  is  not  large,  but  it  is  regular  and  well 
paved;  the  suburbs  are  extensive  and  well  built.  The  in- 
habitants, 14,000  in  number,  are  Germans,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Austria  and  Styria.  Among  the  public  institu- 
tions are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapters,  a  gymnasium  (with 
300  scholars)  and  a  school,  a  Lutheran  superintendency  with 
a  lyceum  (360  pupils),  and  a  Protestant  German  school  (3U0 
scholars).  There  are  also  a  convent  of  Dominican  monks, 
one  of  Ursuline  nuns,  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a 
Protestant  church.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  consider- 
able quantities  of  wooUen  cloths,  playing  cards,  snuff  and 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  They  carry  on  a  gieat  trade  in  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  have  well-frequented  cattle- 
fairs,  at  which  not  less  than  40,000  head  of  horned  cattle 
and  150,000  swine  are  annually  sold.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  very  extensive  coal-mines. 

Oedenburg  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  was  the 
station  of  the  fifteenth  legion.  Many  Roman  antiquities, 
inscriptions,  coins,  lamps,  sarcophagi,  &c.,  have  been  found 
in  the  neig'hbourhood. 

CBDICNE'MUS  (literally,  'thick  or  swollen  leg;'  from 
olS'dvuf,  to  swell,  and  Kviifiri,  a  leg),  Bulon's  name  for  an 
interesting  genus  among  the  birds,  which  seems  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  great  groups  of  Bustards 
and  Plovers. 

Mr.  Vigors  terminates  the  family  Charadriada  by  this 
form,  which,  in  his  opinion,  by  its  affinity  with  Che 
earlier  groups  of  the  Gnddae,  connects  the  furmer  family 
with  that  which  commences  his  order  Grallatores,  *  We 
may  also  remember,*  adds  Mr.  Vigors, '  that  the  family  of 
StruthionidiB,  among  the  Rasores,  is  closely  allied  to  ihe 
QruicUff  of  the  order  before  us  (Grallatores),  and  equally 
so  to  the  Charadriad^e,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  hinder  toe.  With  the  latter  indeed  it  is  frequently 
united  into  one  group,  from  their  similarity  in  this  character, 
and  the  cursorial  habits  resulting  from  it,  which  are  com- 
mon to  both.  These  three  naturally  allied  families  there- 
fore are  thus  brought  into  contact,  and  their  mutual  affini- 
ties preserved;  while  at  the  same  time  they  retain  in  the 
system  the  various  stations  into  which  the  difference  in  their 
more  important  characters  tends  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Swainson  agrees  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Vigors. 
Linnseus  had  previously  placed  the  form  among  the  Plovers, 
and  Cuvier  had  made  his  family  Pressirostres  consist  of  the 
Bustards  ( Otis) ;  the  Plovers  ( Charadrius) — w  hich  he  distri- 
butes into  two  subdivisions,  CBdicnemus,  Temminck ;  and 
the  Plovers  properly  so  called,  Charadrius  —  Vanellus, 
BechsL,  consisting  of  the  Vanneaux  Pluviers  {Squatarola, 
Cuv.)  and  the  True  V\o\ex%  (Vanellus,  Cuv.) ;  H{Bmato}us, 
Cursorius,  and  Microdactylus,  the  Curiama  of  Bnsson  (Pi- 
cholophus),  which  last  leads  to  the  family  of  CulHrostreSp 
composed  of  the  great  genus  Ardea  of  Linuseus. 
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H.  Temminck,  wbo  appears  to  be  tKe  first  among  tins 
modems  who  applied  the  term  (Edicnemus  to  the  genus, 
places  it  at  the  head  of  his  Grallatores ;  and  M.  Lesson,  in 
his  '  Manuel'  places  it  amon^  the  CharadrtacUe  (Leaeh), 
between  Burhunta,  IlL,  and  Btmantopus,  Briss. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  considers  the  genus  as  eonneptuig  the 
Bustards  and  Plovers,  observes  that  he  has  often  had  oo- 
uasion  to  remark,  that  while  the  normal  or  typical  groups 
are  abundant  in  i^ecies,  the  aberrant  fixnns,  which  appear 
to  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  intervening 
chasms,  are  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  a  limited  number 
of  species :  thus  while  the  Bustards  and  Plovers  comprise 
a  vast  multitude  of  species,  the  genus  CBdicnetmui  contains 
at  most  but  five  or  six,  and  these  confined  entirely  to  the 
regions  of  the  Old  World.    {Birdk  qfSuTope,^ 

Generic  Character. —Bill  stronfr,  nearly  straight,  rathec 
depressed  towards  the  tip,  culmen  elevated*  lower  mandible 
angulated;  nostrils  longitudinal,  pierced  through  and 
through  the  homy  part  of  the  middle  of  the  hill,  and  noost 
open  anteriorly.  Tarsi  long.  Three  toes^  all  before,  united 
as  far  as  the  second  joint  by  a  membrane  which  skirts  their 
edges.  Wings  moderate;  first  quill  shorter  than  the 
second,  which  is  longest 

Example,  OSdicnemus  crepitans,  Temm.  —  Charadriui 
(Edicnemus,  Linn. 

Description. — All  the  upper  parts  of  a  reddish  ashy-* 
brown,  with  a  longitudinal  dash  on  the  middle  of  each 
feather;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  throat,  belly, 
and  thighs,  pure  white ;  neck  and  breast  slightly  coloured 
with  reodish  and  speckled  with  longitudinal  brown  streaks ; 
a  longitudinal  white  band  on  the  wing ;  towards  the  middle 
of  the  first  quill  a  great  white  dash,  and  a  very  small  one 
on  the  interior  barb  of  the  second ;  lower  tail-coverts  ruddy ; 
quill-feathers,  except  those  of  the  middle,  terminated  with 
black;  base  of  the  bill  bright-yellowish,  the  rest  black; 
naked  skin  round  the  eyes,  iris,  and  feet,  pure  yellow. 
Length  from  the  bill  to  the  feet  16  inches  2  lines.  Male 
and  Female, 

Such  is  Temminck's  description  of  the  aduU  bird ;  but 
the  plumage  varies  in  some  individuals.  For  instance,  in 
the  specimen  figured  and  described  by  Gould,  in  his  *  Birds 
of  Europe,'  there  is  an  obscure  bar  of  white  above  and 
below  the  eye,  and  the  ground-colour  of  the  flanks  and 
under  surface  is  stated  to  be  yellowish-white ;  whilst  the 
yellow  toes  and  feet  are  noticed  as  having  a  tinge  of 
green. 

Voting  ^rrfff.— These  have  the  colours  less  distinct,  and 
are  detected  at  the  first  glance  by  the  highly  dilated  form 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  and  by  the  size  of  the  knee- 
joint  Temminck,  who  gives  this  aescription,  adds  that 
this  form  of  the  tarsus  exists  in  the  yoimg  of  the  year  of 
all  species  of  birds  with  long  slender  legs,  but  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  young  (Edicnemi, 

This  is  the  Ostardeau  of  Belou;  Le  Grand  Pluvier,  ou 
Cnurlis  de  Terre  of  the  French ;  Gran  Pivieri,  Curlotte, 
Ciurlui,  and  Ciurlovl  of  the  Italians ;  Lerchengraue  Re- 
genp/eifer.  Grosser  Brachvogel,  and  Grosse  Bragvogel 
Oder  Gluth  of  the  Germans,  among  whom  it  is  also  called 
7Vi>/,  or  Griel,  according  to  Gesner,  who  thinks  that  it  is 
the  Charadrius  of  Aristotle ;  y  Glinhraff  of  the  ancient 
British;  Thick-knee,  Thick-kneed  Bustard,  Stone  Curlew, 
and  Norfolk  Plover  of  the  modern  British. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^. — Rapid  on  foot,  power- 
ful in  flight,  which  it  executes  in  wide  circles,  and  haunting 
downs  and  open  places,  this  species  is  in  general  ap- 
proached with  difficulty  by  the  sporteman,  though  it  will 
often  squat  in  places  fevourable  to  its  colour,  till  it  is  almost 
trod  on.  Their  shrill  evening  cry  pierces  the  ear,  and  may 
be  heard  nearly  a  mile  in  a  still  night  Slugs,  worms, 
reptiles,  and,  some  say,  mice,  are  eaten  by  them ;  but  the 
two  former  seem  to  be  their  favourite  food.  White,  in  a 
letter  to  Pennant  dated  30th  March,  1768,  says,  *  I  wonder 
that  the  Stone  Curlew,  Charadrius  (Edicnemus,  should  be 
mentioned  by  writers  as  a  rare  kind :  it  abounds  in  all  the 
campaign  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  and  breeds,  I 
think,  all  the  summer,  having  young  ones,  I  know,  very 
late  in  the  autumn.  Already  they  begin  clamouring  in  the 
evening.  They  cannot  I  think,  with  any  propriety,  be 
called,  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Ray,  "  circa  aquas  versantes ;" 
for  with  us,  by  day  at  least  they  haunt  only  the  most  dry, 
open,  upland  fields,  and  sheep-walks,  fat  removed  from 
water:  what  they  may  do  in  the  night  I  cannot  say. 
Worms  are  their  usual  food,  but  they  also  eat  toads  and 


frogs.*  No  nest  receives  the  eggs,  which  are  two  or  thte^ 
in  number,  of  a  light  brown  or  dirty  white,  with  dusky 
blood-coloured  blotches  and  streaks.  '  It  lays,*  says  the 
author  of  the  charming  history  of  Selbome,  *  its  eggs, 
usually  two,  never  more  than  tliree,  on  the  bare  ground, 
without  any  nest  in  the  field ;  so  that  the  countryman,  in 
stirring  his  follows,  often  destroys  them.  The  young  run 
imme£ately  from  the  egg,  like  partridges,  &c.,  and  are 
withdrawn  to  some  flinty  field  by  the  dam,  where  they 
sculk  among  the  stones,  which  are  their  best  security ;  for 
their  feathers  are  so  exactly  of  the  colour  of  our  grey- 
spotted  flints,  that  the  most  exact  observer,  unless  &e 
catches  tiie  eye  of  the  young  bird,  may  be  eluded.  .  .  . 
(Edicnemus  is  a  most  apt  and  expressive  name  for  them, 
since  their  legs  seem  swollen  like  those  of  a  gouty  man. 
After  harvest  I  haye  shot  them  before  the  pointers  in 
turnip-fields.'  In  his  MS.  the  same  author  remarks  that 
they  seem  to  descend  in  the  night  to  streams  and  meadows, 
perhaps  for  water,  which  their  upland  haunts  do  not  a^rd 
them. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Europe  generally,  where  it 
seems  to  ne  moratory  in  many  parts»  in  Britain  and  Ger- 
manv  for  instance.  Temminck  notes  it  as  abundant  in  the 
south  of  France  (in  which  country  Belon  found  young  ones 
that  could  not  fly  at  the  end  of  October),  Italy,  Sardinia, 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  Turkey.  It  is  also  found  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  oceurred  among  the  Trebizond  collec- 
tion of  birds  presented  to  the  Zoological  Stociety  of  London 
by  Mr.  Keith  Abbott ;  and  the  localities  attributed  to  it  by 
Mr.  Gould  are  Europe  and  Africa,  but  not  India.  (ZooL 
Proc,,  1834.)  CoL  Sykes  however  had  previously  recorded 
it  among  the  birds  of  the  Deccan :  at  least  he  says  '  there 
is  no  visible  difference  between  theDukhun  and  British 
species.'  {Zool  Proc.,  1832.)  If  it  be  the  Charadrius 
Kervari  of  Hasselquist  which  Linneeus  and  most  authors 
suppose  it  to  be,  that  traveller  describes  it  as  inha- 
biting Lower  Egypt  near  the  sepulchres,  ai^  in  the 
deserts.  In  Britain  it  arrives  early  in  the  spring.  Tbe 
following  is  the  earliest  period  recorded  by  White  :—*  On 
the  27th  of  February,  1788,  Stone  Curlews  were  heaid  to 
pipe ;  and  on  March  1  st  after  it  was  dark,  some  were  passing 
over  the  villaee,  as  mi|;ht  be  perceived  by  their  quick  short 
note,  which  they  use  m  their  nocturnal  excursions  by  way 
of  watch- word,  that  they  may  not  str^y  and  lose  their  com- 
panions. Thus  we  see  that  retire  whithersoever  th^  may 
m  the  winter,  they  return  again  early  in  the  spring,  and 
are,  as  it  now  appears,  the  first  summer  birds  that  come 
back.  Perhaps  the  mildness  of  the  season  may  have 
quickened  the  emigration  of  the  curlews  this  year.'  They 
are  seldom  seen  after  the  beginning  of  October';  but  Mark- 
wick  states  that  he  received  on  the  31st  Janiuiry,  179^  a 
bird  of  this  species  which  had  been  recently  killed  by  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  said  that  he  had  frequently  seen 
it  in  his  fields  (Sussex)  during  the  former  part  of  the 
winter.  This,  perhaps,  adds  Markwick,  was  an  occaaionsl 
straggler,  whicn,  by  some  accident  was  prevented  from 
accompanying  its  companions  in  tibeir  migration.  As  the 
autumn  advances,  these  birds  collect  into  flocks,  soon  after 
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which  they  leave  this  country.  Norfolk.  BuiWk,  Kent, 
mnd  Hampshire  seem  to  he  the  Ihvourite  counties  of  the 
Stone  Curlew;  hut  it  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  the  York- 
shire Wolds,  higher  than  which  it  does  not  seem  to  go  ih 
these  islands.  Air.  Selby  says  that  he  never  met  with  it  or 
heard  of  it  in  the  more  northern  English  counties,  nor  in 
Scotland.  It  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Thomp6on*s  Irish  list 
in  the  *  Zoological  Proceedings.' 

Utility  to  Man.—ln  the  hands  of  a  good  oook  this  species 
is  a  delicate  bird  for  the  tahle. 

In  the  Portraits  (TOyieaux,  the  fbllowing  quatrain  well 
describes  the  bird  and  the  reason  for  the  name  given  to  it 
by  Belon  :— 

*  Lon  ptoot  noaMMr  cMtny-cy,  Oftarloau* 
Ptircequ'il  est  Approchut  de  TOilarde, 
Qui  sous  le  ply  des  genoux  l*ot  raffaide, 
Le  tronTe  groB  ]^<u  qa'  k  nil  iratrt  oyigMU* 


OELAND.    [Aland.] 

OELS  is  a  lordship,  with  the  title  of  a  princioality,  in 
Lower  Silesia,  and  in  the  Prussian  government  of  Breslau. 
Together  with  the  principality  of  Oels  Bernstadt,  which  has 
been  united  with  it  ever  since  1 745,  it  has  an  area  of  780 
square  miles,  above  90,000  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of 
18,000/.  per  annum,  burdened  however  with  debts  of  long 
standing.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  produces  much 
corn,  flax,  fruit,  and  also  timber,  the  forests  being  very  exten- 
sive. Game  and  fish  are  in  abundance.  The  chief  town, 
Obls,  situated  in  5 1*  25'  N.  lat  and  22''  30'  E.  lonp.,  ih  a  plain 
on  the  river  Oelsa,  has  a  population  of  6100  mhabitants, 
who  carry  on  considerable  manufoctures  of  woollen  cloths ; 
there  are  likewise  extensive  breweries.  The  palace  or  cas- 
tle, in  which  there  is  a  good  library,  with  collections  of 
works  of  art  and  natural  history,  is  surrounded  with  walls 
and  a  moat,  and  has  a  beautiful  park.  There  are  in  the 
town  one  Roman  Catholic  and  5  Lutheran  churches,  3  hos- 
pitals, a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  admirable  establishments 
for  the  poor,  an  institution  founded  in  1821  for  the  promo- 
tion of  morality  among  poor  country  girls,  a  theatre,  &c. 
The  principality  of  Oels.  after  the  death  of  the  last  duke, 
Charles  Frederic  of  Munsterberg  and  Oels,  in  1647,  came 
to  his  son-in-law  Duke  Silvius  Nimrod  of  Wiirtemberg, 
founder  of  the  line  of  Wiirteraberg-Oels.  This  line  becom- 
ing extinct  in  1 792,  the  principality  came^  through  his  only 
daughter  and  heiress  Sophia  Frederica  Charlotte,  to  her 
husband  Duke  Frederick  Augustus  of  Wiirtemherg ;  and 
after  his  death,  in  1805,  to  his  nephew  Duke  Frederick 
William  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras 
in  1815,  the  succession  having  been  secured  to  him  by  Fre- 
derick the  Great  in  1785.  After  his  death  it  devolved  to  his 
eldest  son  and  successor  Charles,  who  in  1825  made  it  over  i 
to  his  brother  William,  who  still  possesses  it,  since  he 
assumed  the  government  of  Brunswick  in  1830.  | 

CRNANTHE,  a  poisonous  genus  of  apiaceoUS  or  umbel- 
Uferous  plants,  one  of  which,  the  (E.  pimpinelloides,  appears 
to  have  been  the  otvav^  of  Theophrastus  ani  Dioscorides. 
The  species  are  readily  known,  independently  of  ot^er  cha- 
racters, by  their  fruits  being,  by  the  contraction  of  the  rigid 
pedicels,  strongly  compacted  into  heads,  the  upper  side  of 
which  is  muricated  by  the  stiff  straight  long  styles.  The 
fruits  have  on  each  facMs  five  convex  obtuse  ridges,  of  which 
the  marginal  ones  are  a  little  the  largest. 

The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  dampmeadows  or 
watery  plaoes,  and  are  common  in  Europe.  The  most  im- 
portant is  (E.  crocaia^  an  inhabitant  of  ditches,  banks  of 
rivers*  and  similar  situations.  This  plant,  which  Dr.  Chtisti- 
son  reckons  the  most  energetic  of  the  narcolico-acrid  poisonous 
plants  of  its  class,  has  a  root  of  many  fleshy  fingers,  looking 
exactly  like  a  dahlia-root  in  miniature,  but  aoounding  in 
an  orange-coloured  fetid  juice,  which  Is  also  plekitiful  in 
other  parU  of  the  plant,  and  in  which  the  deleierious  qua- 
lities reside.  The  stem  grows  ftom  two  to  flV6  feet  high, 
is  much  branched,  round,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  dark  shining  green,  doubly  pinnate,  with  wedge- 
shaped  leatleU  variously  and  deeply  cut.  The  umbels 
are  large  and  convex,  of  many  general  and  a  Still  greati&r 
number  of  partial  rays.  The  bracts  of  the  involucre  ard 
variable  in  number  and  size.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged 
with  purple.  Cases  of  accidental  poisoning  With  this  plant, 
in  consequence  of  its  roots  having  been  mistaken  for  ground- 
nuts, parsnips,  &c.,  by  ignorant  people,  are  common,  tn 
general  death  takes  place  within  three  hours  and  a  half  of 
the  poison  having  been  administered,  and  often  within  the 
first  hour. 


(EoAnthe  crocat«. 

05NANTHE.    [Wheatear.] 

OfiSEL,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  situated  between  58"* 
tind  58**  40'  N.  lat.  and  between  21**  40'  and  23"  20'  E.  long., 
stretches  across  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  or  Bay 
of  Riga.  It  extends  from  south  bv  west  to  north  by  east 
about  45  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  25  miles ;  a 
narrow  peninsula  extends  from  its  south-western  comer 
about  20  miles  southwards.  The  area  of  the  island  falls 
short  of  1200  square  miles :  in  extent  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  county  of  Stafford.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
rocky,  but  it  is  covered  with  a  good  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
and  accordingly  the  island  is  rather  fertile.  The  highest 
hills  do  not  appear  to  exceed  200  fbet  in  elevation.  The 
winters  are  much  less  severe  than  on  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent. The  island  produces  grain,  of  which  a  part  is  ex- 
ported, flax,  hemp,  and  a  little  tobacco.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  island  is  used  as  pasture-grounds.  The 
mhabitants,  who  are  Esthonians,  amount  to  more  than 
30,000.  The  island  belong  to  the  government  of  Livonia, 
or  Riga,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  circle  of  Arensburg,  so 
called  ftrom  the  principal  town,  which  is  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  has  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Riga  in  the  produce 
of  the  island.  The  population  is  about  1500.  Oesel  was 
early  taken  'possession  of  by  the  Danes,  who  ceded  it  to 
Sweden,  in  1 645,  by  the  peace  of  Bromsebro ;  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  taken  by  Russia,  to  which  power  it 
was  finklly  ceded,  in  1721,  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  together 
With  Livonia.  The  position  of  this  island  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  renders  the  navigation  of  that 
gulf  dangerous  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  When 
western  or  north-western  wmas  prevail,  the  ice  ^hich  is 
brought  down  by  the  DCIna  river,  being  prevented  from 
dispersing  in  the  sea,  is  accumulated  within  the  gulf,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  causes  loss  of  life  and  property. 

(BSOTHAGUS,  or  gullet,  is  the  canal  leading  from 
the  pharynx,  the  short  cavity  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
to  the  stomach.  In  tnan,  it  is  composed  of  two  layers  of 
muscular  fibres,  an  external  longitudinal  layer,  and  an  in  • 
tema),  composed  of  circular  fibres,  by  whieh  the  food  is  pro : 
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polled  towards  tbe  stomach,  and  which  art  lined  by  a  lajer 
of  soft  mucous  membrane  and  a  moderately  thick  cuticle 
con«inue<l  from  that  of  the  lips  and  mouth.  In  maav  ani- 
mals its  interior  is  beset  with  numerous  firm  pointed  pro- 
cesses directed  towards  the  stomach  to  prevent  any  rood 
that  has  passed  through  it  from  returning  into  the  mouth; 
in  the  ruminants,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  cnief 
meana  by  which  the  partially  digested  food  is  brought  again 
to  the  mouth  for  the  chewing  of  the  cud. 

CB'STRIDiB.  a  familv  of  Dipterous  ''nsecUof  the  section 
Ath^cera,  dis.ingijished  by  the  proboscis  being  either  in  a 
rudimentary  state  or  wanting;  the  palpi  are  sometimes 
di  linct  and  occasionally  wanting:  the  antennn  are  short, 
enclosed  in  a  cavity  m  the  fore  part  of  the  head;  the  third 
joint  IS  usuail)  gUbutar.  and  the  siylet  is  usually  dorsal ; 
the  abdomen  is  generally  large ;  the  wings  have  generally 
three  postetior  cells,  of  which  ihe  first  is  often  closed. 

It  w  U  be  seen  from  the  above  definition  that  the  (Estri 
of  the  moderns  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  (Sstrus  (ol<rrpoc) 
of  the  autient  Greeks,  a  fly,  which,  we  learn  from  Aristotle 
(Hist.  Anim,,  iv.  4,  &c.),  Virgil  {Georgict,  ifi.  148).  iBlian, 
and  others,  is  armed  with  a  strong  tongue  (proboscis), 
pierces  the  hides  and  sucks  the  blood  of  quadrupeds,  and 
makes  a  peculiar  kind  of  harsh  humming  n^ise.  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark  states  that  the  QSstrus  bovis  makes  no  noise 
whilst  flying,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  M*Leay  says,  *the  (Bstna 
equi  is  also  silent  in  flying,  as  I  have  reptMitedly  myself  ob- 
Ber\ed.'  The  absence  in  some  and  the  rudimentary  state 
of  the  proboscis  in  others  of  the  modern  (Estri  proves  that 
they  are  not  blood-suckers ;  and  this  fact  is  otherwise  at 
variance  with  the  description  given  by  the  antienis,  their 
(Estri  having  a  strong  proboscis,  a  circumstance  which, 
connected  with  the  bloodsucking  habits  of  the  Tabanidcp, 
another  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  induces  Mr.  MLeay 
to  imagine  that  the  CEstrus  of  the  antients  belongs  to  that 
group.  An  ingenious  paper  on  this  subject,  by  the  gentle- 
man last  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  the  14th  volume  of 
the  '  Linnsean  Transactions.' 

The  modern  (Eitridee  are  certain  flies  (whose  larvsD  are 
well  known  by  the  name  of  hots)  which  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  body  of  various  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  so  that  the 
larva  when  hatched  shall  find  itself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  appropriate  food,  either  in  the  hide  of  the  animal,  in 
its  stomach,  or  elsewhere.  Each  species  of  (Bstrus,  almost 
invariably  confines  its  attacks  to  a  certain  species  of 
quadruped,  and  finds  its  nutriment  in  the  same  part  or 
nearly  the  same  part  of  that  quadruped;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  species  are  often  named  after  the  animal  of 
which  each  is  a  parasite. 

The  larvcD  of  the  CEstri  are  usually  of  a  conical  form, 
and  the  segments  of  the  body  are  generally  furnished 
with  spines ;  the  organs  of  respiration  are  situated  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  the  largest ;  the 
mouth,  which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity,  in  some 
consists  of  soft  mamillflD,  whilst  m  those  species  which  de- 
rive their  nutriment  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  or  in  such 
a  situation  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be  dislodged,  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  two  hooks  for  prehension ;  these 
hooks  are  curved  outwards,  so  that  when  once  inserted  they 
retain  their  hold  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
insect. 

These  larvse  are  divided  by  Latreille,  according  to  the 
situations  which  they  inhabit,  into  cutaneous,  cenneal,  and 
gastric,  as  some  live  in  the  tumours  formed  on  ttie  skin, 
others  in  some  part  of  the  interior  of  the  head  of  the  animal 
attacked  by  them,  and  the  last  in  the  stomach.  *The  eggs 
of  the  first,'  says  Latreille,  'are  deposited  by  the  parent 
under  the  skin,  by  means  of  a  squamous  ovipositor,  com- 
posed of  four  tubes  fitting  one  within  the  other,  and  armed 
at  the  end  with  hooks  and  two  other  appendages.  This 
instrument  is  formed  by  the  last  annuli  of  the  abdomen. 
These  larvso  are  not  compelled  to  change  their  domicile, 
finding  themselves,  when  hatched,  in  the  midst  of  the  puru- 
lent matter  on  which  they  feed.  The  ova  of  the  others  are 
simply  denosited,  and  glued  to  various  parts  of  the  skin, 
either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  cavities  into  which  the 
larvsB  aAerwards  penetiate  and  take  up  their  abode,  or  on 
those  spots  which  the  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  licking,  by 
which  means  the  larv®  are  conveyed  by  the  tongue  into 
the  mouth,  whence  they  are  carried  with  the  food  into  the 
stomach,  to  the  coats  of  which  they  attach  themselves.'  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark  thinks  the  food  of  these  is  most  probably  the 
chyle,  which,  being  nearly  pure  aliment,  may  go  wholly  to 


the  oompoiition  of  their  bodies,  without  any  exerementi- 
tious  residue.  When  full  grown,  they  pass  with  the  digested 
food,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  they  seek  some  convenient 
retreat,  in  which  they  assume  the  pupa  state  and  undergo 
their  final  transformation.  A  detailed  account  of  the  habits 
of  several  of  the  species  of  GBstri  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Bots. 

In  the  most  modem  work  on  dipterous  insects*  the  fol- 
lowing seven  genera  are  enumerated  as  bdonging  to  tbe 
family  (Estridtt. 

Genus  1.  Cuterebra  (Clark).  Distinguishing  characters 
head  somewhat  swollen  in  firont ;  buc^  cavity  triangular; 
proboscis  very  small  and  retractile ;  third  joint  of  the  an- 
tenna ovate ;  stylet  plumose ;  joints  of  the  tarsi  provided 
with  tolerably  large  pads.  Two  species  of  this  genus  are 
found  in  North  America,  the  Cuterebra  cufdcuU  and  C 
buccata;  their  larv»  are  parasites  on  the  hares  and  rabbits. 
A  third  species  is  found  in  Cayenne,  the  C.  epkippium, 

2.  Hypoderma  (Clark)  has  the  proboscis  indistinet;  a 
small  Y-shaped  buccal  opening;  no  distinct  palpi;  tbe 
third  joint  of  the  antenna  is  very  short  and  transverse.  To 
this  genus  belongs  theCEstrus  which  attacks  the  ox  (i9^rpo> 
derma  bovis),  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the  bide  of  that 
animaL 

3.  (Edemagena.  This  genus  has  the  buccal  openrng 
linear,  and  enlarged  above  ;  it  has  no  proboscis ;  the  two 
palpi  are  placed  near  together  and  are  two-jointed,  tbe 
second  joint  is  large,  orbicular,  and  compressed ;  the  claws 
and  pads  of  the  tarsi  are  large.  Only  one  species  of  this 
genus  is  known,  the  (Edemagena  tarandi,  and  this  is 
round  in  LaplandL  The  female  fly  deposits  her  eggs  on  the 
back  of  the  rein-deer,  and  the  larva?  live  in  the  bide  of  that 
animaL 

4.  Cephenemyia  has  a  very  small  rounded  proboscis* 
above  wnich  the  palpi  are  inserted  close  together ;  tbey  are 
two-jointed,  and  the  second  joint  is  globular;  the  third 
joint  of  the  antennae  is  compressed,  and  the  stylet  is  in- 
serted at  its  base.  The  body  is  broad  and  rounded.  Gf- 
phenemyia  trompe  is  found  in  Lapland ;  its  larva  lives  in 
the  frontal  sinus  of  the  rein-deer.  Since  the  same  fij 
however  is  found  in  Saxony,  where  there  are  no  rein-detr, 
the  larva  must  find  its  nutriment  likewise  in  some  other 
animal. 

5.  Cephalemyia,  In  this  genus  the  body  is  but  sparingly 
clothed  with  hair,  the  head  is  very  large  and  roundai  in 
front ;  there  are  no  cheek  cavities ;  the  palpi  are  wanting, 
or  at  least  are  only  represented  by  two  small  tubercles;  the 
stylet  of  the  antenna  is  apical ;  ihe  wings  have  two  posterior 
cellules. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  recorded,  the  C^epkh 
lomyia  ovis.  The  female  fly  deposits  her  ^gs  in  the  nose  of 
the  sheep,  an4  the  larvae  live  in  the  fix>ntal  sinus. 

6.  Colax,  Here  there  are  likewise  no  buccal  cavities; 
the  antennae  are  distant  from  each  other  and  inserted  near 
the  eyes,  the  stylet  is  terminal ;  the  wings  have  four  pos- 
terior cellules;  the  first  posterior  cellule  ti  short  and 
open,  the  third  is  closed,  and  the  anal  is  long. 

The  only  species  hitherto  discovered  belonging  to  thn 
genus  is  fbund  in  Brazil ;  its  habits  are  unknown.  It  is 
the  Colax  macula  of  Wiedemann. 

7.  (Estrus,  This  generic  name  is  now  confined  to  such 
species  of  the  (EstridUe  as  have  no  buccal  canty ;  the  palpi 
wanting,  or  represented  only  by  minute  tubercles;  the 
wings  are  decumbent,  and  .have  the  first  posterior  cellule 
entirely  open. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  (Estrus  whose  larva  or  hot  is 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  the  (Estrus  earn,  Tbe 
lar\-aB  of  two  other  species  {(Estrus  hamorrkaiaaHs  and 
CEstrus  salutaris)  are  also  found  in  the  stomach  of  tbe 
horse. 

The  (Estrus  pecorum  (a  species  found  in  Sweden),  vben 
in  the  larva  state,  is  found  in  the  intestines  of  tbe  ox. 

The  larva  of  another  species,  the  (Estrus  ntuaUs,  is  laid 
to  live  in  the  oesophagus  of  the  horse,  the  ass»  the  muk^ 
the  st^  and  the  goat 

(ETA,  MOUNT.    FGbbkcb;  Thessaly.] 

GBTHRA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  BraehyuroQi 
Crustaceans,  nkced  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  as  tbe  represen- 
tative of  his  first  division  {Canceriens  Cryptopodes)  of  his 
tribe  Cancerians ;  and  indeed  his  (>yptopodCanceriansare 
composed  of  this  genus  solely.    Latreille  made  (Ethrasnd 

•'Hiitoira  NatoreUa  dM  InwctM   t>ipt«n<L  Im  M*  MiwqiMtt.  ia  t«« 
Tolomat,  formiog  put  of  th*  •  Snitea  4  Bnflbo.*^^-'  ^^  ^^ 
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Ca^appa  [Caiappa]  form  the  hmily  Crypiopoda;  butM. 
Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  character  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  latter  is  the  existence  of 
lamelkr  prolongations  on  the  sides  of  the  carapace,  disposi- 
tions which  are  also  found  in  certain  Leuconans,  whilst  all 
the  rest  of  their  organization  approaches  that  of  the 
Crabs. 

(Ethra. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  body  rugged  and  appearing  as  if 
eroded.  Carapace  a  third  wider  than  it  is  long,  oval, 
strongly  knobbed  above,  and  with  the  lateral  borders 
«trong]y  dentilated  and  a  little  curved  upwards.  Front 
entire  and  a  little  more  projecting  in  the  middle  than  on 
the  sides.  Eyes  very  small,  the  orbits  nearly  circular,  their 
upper  border  with  two  small  fissures,  and  the  lower  border 
separated  from  the  front  by  a  very  large  gap.  Antennary 
f assets  nearly  square,  and  the  basilary  joint  of  the  internal 
antenna  filling  them  almost  entirely ;  the  moveable  stem 
of  these  appendages  very  small,  and  bent  longitudinally 
forwards.  Basilary  joint  of  the  external  antenntB  very 
large,  and  advancing  up  to  the  lower  border  of  the  front,  so 
as  to  fill  the  gap  which  would  otherwise  make  the  orbit 
communicate  with  the  antennary  fosset ;  its  anterior  extre- 
mitv  very  narrow  and  upon  the  edge  of  the  inferior  orbital 
border ;  second  joint  of  the  external  antennsD  very  small, 
occupying  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes,  and  supporting 
a  stemlet  which  is  rudimentary  and  very  difiOicult  to  distin- 
guish. External  jaW'feet  completely  closins  the  buccal 
frame ;  the  internal  border  of  their  second  and  third  joints 
straight :  this  last  portion  is  stronsly  truncated  at  its  pos- 
terior and  internal  angle,  and  hides  almost  entirely  the 
palpiform  stemlet  which  has  its  origin  under  its  anterior 
and  internal  angle.  Sternal  plastron  much  longer  than  it 
is  wide.  Anier'xoT  feet  about  once  and  a  quarter  as  long  as 
the  post- frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  form  as  in  Parthenope,  excepting  that  their  upper 
and  internal  surface  is  slightly  concave,  so  as  exactly  to  fit 
the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  the  trunk ;  second  pair  of 
feet  much  shorter  than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  cara- 
pace ;  the  other  pairs  successively  diminishing  in  len^h, 
and  all  surmounted  with  a  sharp  and  unequal  crest.  Tar- 
sus  short  and  styliform.  Abdomen  with  seven  segments  in 
the  female  and  five  only  in  the  male. 

Place  in  the  System, — M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that 
this  form  has  great  affinity  with  the  genus  Cryptopodia  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  OxyrkynchSt  and  that  it  establishes 
the  passage  between  those  crustaceans  and  the  other  Cance- 
rians,  at  the  same  time  that  it  approaches  Caiappa,  whose 
natural  place  is  in  the  family  of  Oxystomes, 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  G^nu^.— East  Indian 
and  African  Seas. 

Example,  (Ethra  scruposa.  Length  2  to  3  inches.  Co- 
lour greyish. 

Locality.^l&ie  of  France  and  Indian  Archipelago. 
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(Ethra  icTupom. 
a,  the  right  pineer,  external  view. 

OBTTINGEN,  formerly  an  independent  county  in  the 


north  part  of  Swabia,  now  belong  partly  to  Bavaria  and 
partly  to  Wiirtemberg.  Its  area  is  372  square  miles,  and 
the  population  above  61,000.  It  is  a  very  fertile  country, 
watered  by  the  rivers  Wemitz  and  Eger,  and  produces 
corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  timber.  It  has  a  good  oreed  of 
homed  cattle  and  horses,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  its 
geese.  It  abounds  in  fact  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
except  salt  It  has  likewise  iron,  saltpetre,  and  remarkably 
fine  stone  for  building.  The  county  is  now  divided  b^ 
tween  two  princes,  whose  common  ancestor,  Lewis  XV., 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  of  his  two  sons,  Lewis 
XVL  founded  the  Protestant  and  Ferdinand  the  Roman 
Catholic  branch:  the  former,  which  obtained  in  1674  the 
rank  of  prince  of  the  empire,  became  extinct  in  1731 ;  the 
latter  was  divided  by  the  three  sons  of  William  the  Elder 
into  three  branches — ^Oettingen- Spielberg,  which  obtained 
the  princely  dignity  in  1734  ;  Oettingen-Wallerstein,  which 
succeeded  by  will  to  the  possessions  of  the  extinct  Protestant 
line,  and  obtained  the  princely  dignity  in  1774;  and  Oet- 
tineen-Baldern,  which  is  now  likewise  extinct. 

Oettin^n-Oettingen,  or  Spielberg,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Rezat  in  Bavaria,  is  84  square  miles  m  extent,  and  contains 
about  15,000'inhabitants.  The  prince  resides  in  the  town 
of  Oettingen  on  the  Wemitz,  in48*57'N.lat  and  10*  38'  E. 
long.  The  inhabitants,  3280  in  number,  are  half  Pro- 
testants, half  Roman  Catholics ;  there  are  250  Jews.  It  is  a 
well  built  town,  has  two  palaces,  a  gymnasium,  an  elegant 
Lutheran  churdi,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  literary 
society,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manufactories  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  worsted. 

The  prince  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein  has  a  territorjr  of  252 
square  miles,  partly  in  Wurtembere,  partly  in  Bavaria,  with 
46,000  inhabitants.  Wallerstein,  the  capital  and  residence 
of  the  prince,  is  a  well  built  market-town,  with  1500  inha- 
bitants. The  prince's  palace  is  a  handsome  building,  and 
contains  a  good  library  and  a  collection  of  paintings. 

OPEN.    [BuDA.] 

OFFENBACH  is  the  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  province 
of  Starkenburg,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  and  belongs 
to  the  mediatised  princes  of  Isenberg-Berstein.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  very  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  about  a  league 
from  Frankfort,  on  the  bank  of  the  Maine,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge  of  boats :  it  is  surrounded  on  one  side  with  a 
wall,  on  the  other  by  a  navigable  canal  which  joins  the 
Maine.  It  consists  of  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  latter 
of  which  is  well  built.  The  public  buildings  are  a  fine 
palace,  a  Lutheran,  a  French  Calvinist,  and  2  Calvinist 
churches,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  population  is  8000.  Offen- 
bach is  the  only  considerable  commercial  and  manullLcturing 
town  in  the  grand-duchy.  The  manufactures  are,  very  va- 
rious :  the  principal  are  leather,  hats,  silks,  hosiery,  earthen- 
ware, all  kinds  of  lacquered  goods,  gold  and  silver  wire, 
jewellery,  snuff  and  tobacco,  wax  candles,  white-lead,  cho- 
colate, and  carriages,  which  are  much  esteemed  all  over 
Germany  for  lightness  and  durability. 

OFFICE  FOUND.  By  the  common  law  of  England, 
where  the  king  is  entitled,  upon  the  occurrence  of  certain 
events,  to  take  possessipn  of  real  or  personal  property  previ- 
ously belongins;  to  a  subject,  the  facts  upon  which  the 
king's  title  accrues  must  be  first  ascertained  by  an  inquisi- 
tion or  inquest  of  office.  This  inquiry  is  executed  by  some 
officer  of  the  crown,  such  as  the  escheator,  coroner,  or 
sheriff,  or  by  persons  specially  commissioned  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  facts  are  ascertained  by  a  jury  of  an  indeter- 
minate number,  but  consisting  usually,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, of  twelve  men.  Such  inquests  were  much  more 
frequent  before  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  when  in- 
quisitions post  mortem  were  instituted  upon  the  death  of 
any  of  the  king*s  tenants,  to  inquire  of  what  lands  he  died 
possessed,  and  of  other  matters  tending  to  establish  the 
king's  rights  respecting  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
[Jury.]  When  an  inquisition  of  this  kind  has  been  exe- 
cuted and  returned,  it  is  said  to  be  an  office  found.  Thus 
where  treasure  has  been  discovered  under  circumstances 
which  do  not  give  it  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  an  inquest  is 
held,  and  the  king,  upon  office  found,  takes  ii ;  an«l  where 
a  person  of  illegitimate  birth  dies  intestate,  the  king  (if  he 
is  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee),  upon  office  found,  is  en- 
titled to  all  his  land :  in  the  latter  case  however  the  land  is 
generally  granted  again  to  some  person  or  persons  who  can 
make  out  the  most  reasonable  claim  to  it.  So  also  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  upon  a  coroner's  inquest,  declarmg  a  person 
to  have  died  ut  felo  de  se,  is  an  office  fot^nd  "^^  "^ 
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Ibe  king  becomes  entitled  td  take  possedsioti  of  the  property 
of  the  deceased. 

OFFICE.  HOLY  (Sanctum  Qflcium\  is  the  name  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  established  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  popes  Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.,  to 
try  heretics,  blasphemers,  apostates,  relapsed  Jews  or  Mo- 
hammedans, witches  and  wizards,  polygamists,  and  other 
persons  charged  with  infhtctions  of  the  canons  of  the 
Uhurch.  The  judges  of  this  court  were  called  inquisitors, 
whence  the  tribunal  itself  has  been  commonly  styled  the 
•  Hoi?  Inquisition.*  The  name  of  inquisitors,  or  inquirers 
after  heretics,  appears  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I., 
who,  by  his  constitution  against  the  Manichsaans  and  other 
heretics,  a.d.  382,  after  adjudging  the  nunishment  of  death 
for  several  aggravated  cases  of  heresy,  directs  that '  In<)uisi- 
tores  ad  conquirendos  et  eruendos  hereticos '  be  appointed 
by  the  prefect  of  the  Prsetorium.  (Cfxie^  TheoaotianUs, 
Gothqfredi,  xvi.,  tit.  5,  lex  9.)  This  is  the  first  law  under 
the  Christian  emperors  by  which  the  punishment  of  death 
is  awarded  for  heresy.  Ck)n8tantin6  had  only  sentenced  the 
Arians  to  banishment,  though  he  threatened  to  punish  with 
death  those  who  should  retain  and  make  use  of  the  books  of 
Arius.  The  subsequent  law  of  Honorius,  aj>.  398,  expels 
from  the  towns  the  *  Clerici  *  or  priests  of  the  Montanists 
and  Eunomians,  and  if  they  persist  in  bringing  people  toge- 
ther, it  banishes  them  for  life.  It  farther  orders  their  books 
to  be  burnt,  and  condemns  all  persons  who  are  fbund  to 
conceal  them  to  be  beheaded.  (Cod,  Tkeod.,  xvi.,  tit  5, 1. 
34.)  Two  more  constitutions  or  laws  of  Honorius  (51  and 
56  of  the  same  book  and  title  in  the  Theodosian  Code) 
threaten  with  proscription  and  death  those  who  publicly 
profess  certain  heresies.  These  are  the  oldest  laws  on  recoid 
which  make  heres;^  a  capital  crime ;  but  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  no  law  in  the  whole  Theodosian  Code 
which  subjects  heretics  in  general  to  the  pain  of  death,  that 
punishment  being  reserved  for  the  leaders,  those  who  col- 
lected assemblages  of  people,  made  proselytes,  and  preached 
or  spread  certain  heterodox  doctrmes  snecifled  and  con- 
demned by  the  laws.  The  trial  and  punishment  in  all  such 
cases  were  left  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  I.  there  had  been  per- 
secutions of  Arians  by  the  Orthodox,  and  vice  vertd^  carried 
on  through  the  violence  of  individuals ;  but  there  was  no 
specific  law  making  heresy  a  capital  ofibnce.  Towards  the 
heathens  the  case  was  different  Constantius  (a.i>.  353)  had 
forbidden  heathen  sacrifices  under  pain  of  death.  Theodo- 
sius I.  confirmed  that  law,  and  Theodosius  II.,  after  remitting 
the  capital  penalty  (a.d.  423),  put  it  in  ft)rce  again  in  426. 
(Gothofredus,  De  Statu  Paganorum,)  Most  of  the  earlier 
fathers,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Hilarius,  Ambrose, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzenus,  and  even  Athanasius,  openly  dis- 
claim violence  as  a  means  of  enforcing  unity  and  obedience  to 
the  Church.  Chrysostom  and  Augustin  however  think  that 
heretics  ought  to  be  prevented  from  holding  assemblies, 
and  ought  to  be  confined  or  banished,  but  not  put  to  death. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  heretics  of  those 
times,  the  Arians  and  Donatists  in  particular,  constituted 
political  &ctions  which  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the 
state,  murdered  their  antagonists,  demolished  their  houses, 
and  committed  all  sorts  of  violence,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
letters  of  Augustin. 

The  first  person  on  record  who  was  juridically  condemned 
and  put  to  death  for  heresy  is  Priscillianus,  the  leader  of  a 
sect  in  Spain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Two 
Spanish  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  called  Idacius,  accused 
Priscillianus,  with  two  other  priests  or  bishops,  before  a 
council  held  S.t  Bordeaux,  a.d.  385.  Priscillianus  appealed 
to  the  emperor  Maxim  us,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  in  Gaul,  and  who  was  then  residing  at  Tireves,  whi- 
ther Priscillianus  and  his  friends  were  taken,  being  followed 
by  their  prosecutor  Idacius.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours 
interceded  in  their  behalf;  but  after  his  departure  tcota 
Treves,  Maximus  entrusted  Evodius,  the  prefbct  of  the  Praa- 
torium,  with  the  trial  of  the  accused,  and  upon  his  report 
Maximus  condemned  them  to  be  beheaded.  This  novelty 
was  generally  censured,  and  Ambrose  and  Martin  of  Tours 
strongly  reprobated  the  part  which  Idacius  had  acted,  and 
which  they  characterised  as  unbecoming  the  episcopal 
character.  The  consequence  was,  that  Idacius  was  excom- 
municated, and  died  in  exile. 

Justinian,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Code,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  defines  its  creed  according  to  the 
first  four  general  councils,  of  Nic©a,  Constantinople,  Ephe- , 


sua,  and  Cftleb«doli»  fbtbfds  pttblfo  dS^ntatioiu  upon  dog- 
mas, and  enacts  tetertl  penaltui  against  heretios*  Jews, 
and  apostates.  In  the  181st  Nov«l»  the  same  emperor  says: 
« Wa  receiire  the  doctrines  of  the  (bur  Holy  Synods  as  the 
Divine  Scriptures^  and  their  Canoni  we  obserre  as  laws.' 
Thus  the  orthodox  Ofeed,  asexpoundeNl  in  the  four  councils, 
became  the  law  of  the  empire,  an  empire  which  was  then 
administered  despotically,  and  dissent  from  that  creed  was 
an  offettoe  against  the  law.  From  Uiis  principle  the  whole 
penal  code  against  heretics  was  derived.  But  for  several 
centuries  after,  oases  of  heresy  were  tried  and  penalties 
awarded  by  the  ordinary  courts,  as  the  bishops  had  not 
then  any  temporal  jurisdiction.  In  course  of  time  however 
oounotls  interfbred,  and  after  condemning  particular  tenets 
as  herettoaU  specified  in  some  instances  the  punishments  to 
be  inflicted  upon  heretics^  Jews,  and  apostates.  [Jews.] 
It  became  the  practice  for  the  bishops  to  examine  the  ac- 
eused,  and  decide  whether  there  were  sufficient  grounds 
fbr  the  charge  of  heresy  against  them ;  if  the  charge  was 
proved^  they  were  to  admonish  them,  and  convince  them 
of  their  errors,  after  which*  if  the  accused  remained  ob- 
dmate,  the  bishop  handed  them  over  to  the  secular  court 
'  Heretici  perseverantes  in  errore  relinquantur  Curia  secu- 
laris  judioio.*  (Council  of  Tarracona,  aj>.  1242.)  And  the 
law  of  Las  Partidas,  which  is  still  the  fundamental  code  of 
Spain,  promulgated  in  1258»  says:  '  Heretics  may  be  ac- 
cused by  any  one  of  the  people  before  the  respective  bishop 
or  his  vicar,  who  must  examine  and  interrogate  them  upon 
the  various  articles  of  the  faith,  and  if  they  find  that  tbey 
err  in  them  or  in  any  other  Uiing  which  the  church  of 
Rome  commands  to  be  believed  and  observed,  he  must  en- 
deavour to  convert  them  and  make  them  forsake  their  errors 
by  means  of  good  arguments  and  mild  words.  And  when 
the  penitents  have  acknowledged  their  belief,  they  are  \o  be 
reconciled  to  the  ohurcfa  and  be  forgiven.  But  if  it  so  hap- 
pens that  they  will  not  forsake  their  errors,  the  bishop  must 
convict  them  as  herettes,  and  then  hand  them  over  to  tbe 
secular  or  lay  judges.'  The  lay  judges  however  were  not 
mere  executors  of  the  episcopal  verdict:  they  examined  the 
proceedings,  and  having  convinoed  themselves  of  their  rega- 
larity,  they  awarded  tM  penalty.  By  a  clause  of  the  same 
law  of  Las  Partidu,  '  the  property  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned as  heretics,  or  who  die  in  the  heretical  belief  be- 
longs to  their  children  or  other  descendants.'  The  principle 
of  confiscation  is  here  not  recognised.  This  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Castile ;  but  in  Aragon,  France,  and  Italy,  a 
different  process  was  introduoed  by  means  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

In  the  council  of  the  Laterattk  convoked  at  Rome  in  1215, 
by  Innocent  III^  new  and  severe  enactments  were  made 
against  heretics,  but  the  cognizance  of  maitera  of  heresy 
was  left  to  the  ordinaries  or  bishops.  But  some  years  before 
this  time.  Innocent  himself,  of  his  own  authority,  had  sent 
a  commiabion  consisting  of  two  legates,  who  were  Cistercian 
monks,  accompanied  by  subordinate  priests  and  ofilcers,  to 
the  south  of  France,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  heresy  of  the 
Albigenses.  These  legates  acted  independently  of  the  local 
bishops ;  they  held  their  own  courts  be^re  which  they  sum- 
moned, by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  individuals  accused  of 
heresy,  and  condemned,  and  inflicted  penalties,  and  even 
capital  ptinishments.  Dominic  de  Gasman,  tbe  fbunder  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  agents 
of  this  commission,  the  membere  of  which  were  called 
Inquisitors.  This  however  Waft  only  a  temporary  and  local 
commission. 

In  1208,  Peter  de  Castelnau,  one  of  the  l^atea^  who  had 
become  obnoxious  for  his  severity*  was  murdered  near  Tou- 
louse, and  Innocent  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  preached 
a  crusade  a^nst  the  Albigenses,  which,  aftep  a  long  strug- 
gle, ended  m  their  extermination.  [AlbigensssO  Ho- 
norius III.,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  issu^  new  pruvisions 
against  heretics,  which  vpere  enfbrced  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  in  three  constitutions,  or  laws,  dated  Pavia,AJX 
1224,  by  which  he  condemned  impenitent  heretics  to  death, 
and  those  who  repented  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  In  the 
year  1228  a  severe  penal  law  against  heretics  was  enacted 
in  the  city  of  Milan  by  Cardinal  Godfrey  of  St.  Mark,  papal 
legate,  with  the  consent  of  the  arehbishop  and  the  people; 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  *  no  heretic  should  be  allowea  to  re- 
main in  the  state  of  Milan ;  that  any  person  might  lay  hands 
on  a  heretic  and  bring  him  before  the  magistrates;  that 
those  who  were  convicted  as  heretics  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  fthoold  b^  executed  by  the  praetor  within  ten  days, 
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their  liouiet  piiUod  down,  and  their  wq>e7ty  oonflicated  to 
the  communitY.'  (Calohit  HUtorim  Jmrue^  b.  xiiL ;  Corio, 
Staria  (H  Miiano^  part  ii.,  p.  72;  Verri,  Stona  di  Mi- 
iano^  eh.  ix.)  No  leas  thaa  fifteen  sects  of  heretics, 
with  strange  names.  <M^  enumerated  by  these  histo- 
rians as  having  been  diseovered  within  the  state  of  Milan. 
The  archbishop  of  Milan  at  the  time  vas  Enrico  da  Settala, 
who  exerted  himself  greatly  in  rooting  out  the  heretics,  and 
having  probably  exceeded  all  bounds,  be  was  at  last  banished 
by  the  council  of  the  republic,  for  which  the  council  and  the 
po;lest4  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  In  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  of  this  archbishop,  it  was  stated  that  'being 
appointed  inquisitor,  he  destroyed  the  heretics.*  It  was 
about  the  year  1233  that  Pop^  Gregory  IX.  laid  down  the 
rules  and  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisitors*  courts* 
which  he  sent  to  various  countries,  under  the  name  of  In- 

^uisitorial  Missions.  He  appointed  as  chief  inquisitor  in 
ombardy,  Pietro  da  Verona,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  was 
strenuously  seconded  by  the  then  podesta  of  Milan,  Oldrado 
da  Tresseno*  who  consigned  to  the  flames  numerous  here- 
tics. The  likeness  of  this  podesta  was,  not  many  years 
since,  and  probably  is  still,  seen  sculptured  in  relief  in  the 
facade  of  the  hall  of  the  municipal  council  at  Milan,  with 
an  inscription  recording,  among  other  things,  that  he  had 
burnt  the  heretics  as  in  duty  bound :  *  Catharos,  ut  debuit, 
uxit/  The  chronicler  Fiamma  saySt  that  he  was  the  first 
who  put  heretics  to  death  in  Milan.  By  degrees  innuiaitors 
were  sent  by  the  popes  to  most  Italian  cities  ana  states, 
where,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  they  estab- 
lished their  tribunal,  and  had  their  officers,  notaries,  inform- 
ers, and  other  agents.  Dominican  monks  were  generally 
employed  as  inquisitors,  as  the  principal  object  of  the  insti- 
tution of  their  order  was  to  deiend  tne  orthodox  faith  by 
arguing  and  preaching  against  heresy,  on  which  account 
they  are  stylea  *  Fratres  Prsedicatores,' or  brother  preachers. 
The  inquisitor  Pietro  da  Verona,  in  the  course  of  nineteen 
Years,  burnt  4i  great  number  of  heretics  throughout  Lom- 
bardy,  banished  or  frightened  away  a  still  greater  number, 
and  confiscated  their  property.  A  certain  Confaloniere  of 
AUiate,  being  warned  tnat  he  was  on  Fra  Pietro*s  list,  con- 
spired with  several  of  his  friends,  who  lay  in  wait  for  the 
inquisitor,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1262,  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  Como  to  Milan,  in  company  with  another  Domi- 
nican, they  killed  him  near  Barlasstna,  and  wounded  his 
companion,  who  died  a  few  days  after.  The  inquisitor  was 
shortly  after  canonised  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  under  the 
title  of  St.  Peter  Martyr.  In  1277,  another  Dominican, 
brother  Pagano  da  Lecco,  was  killed  in  the  same  manner 
in  Valtellina. 

The  chroniclers  of  the  various  cities  of  Lombardy  record 
the  acts  of  the  inquisitors,  and  the  number  of  heretics  and 
witches  whom  they  put  \o  death  at  particular  times.  The 
chronicle  of  Muralto  states  that  brother  Antonio  da  Casale, 
inquisitor  of  Como,  in  1416,  sent  three  hundred  heretics  to 
the  stake  in  one  single  year.  Tartarotti  states  that  in  the 
year  1495  forty-one  witches  were  burned  at  Como.  Barto- 
lomeo  Spina.  *  De  Strigibus,*  ch.  13,  states  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Como  the  number  of  those  who  were  tried  annu- 
ally by  the  Inquisition  exceeded  one  thousand ;  that  the  in- 
quisitor employed  eight,  ten,  and  even  more  vicars,  and  that 
almost  every  year  about  one  hundred  persons  were  burned. 
{Lettere  del  Conte  Oianbailitta  Oiavio  air  Abate  Betti- 
nellu  letter. vi.) 

The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Rome  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  Italy  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  entrusted  to  the  Do- 
minicans, but  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  established  as 
a  distinct  and  permanent  court.  Inquisitors  were  appointed 
by  the  pope  on  particular  occasions,  nfho  visited  the  various 
provinces  and  towns,  proclaiming  to  all  persons  the  obligation 
they  were  under  of  informing  against  those  whom  they  knew 
or  suspected  of  being  heretics,  under  paiu  of  excommunica- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  also  made  it  known  that  all  per- 
sons guilty  of  heresy  who  came  of  themselves  before  the  in- 
quisitor within  a  certain  fixed  period,  and  accused  themselves 
and  professed  repentance,  should  receive  absolution  and  be 
only  subiect  to  a  canonical  penance.  These  penances  were 
public,  humiliating  and  very  severe,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
letter  of  St.  Dominic  concerning  a  heretic  whom  he  had 
converted,  by  the  acts  of  the  council  of  B^siers,  aj>.  1233, 
and  of  the  council  of  Tarracona  in  1242.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  grace,  the  inouisitor  proceeded  ex-qfflcio 
against  those  who  were  denounced,  the  name  of  the  informer 
being  kept  secret :  he  examined  witooase^  privately  in  pre- 


sence of  a  notary  and  two  jqriests,  and  having  taken  down  the 
evidence  in  writing,  he  read  it  over  to  the  witnesses,  who 
were  asked  whether  they  confirmed  what  had  been  read. 
If  there  appeared  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  proceeding 
against  the  accused,  the  inquisitor  ordered  his  arrest  by 
the  municipal  officers,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  if  there  was  one  in  the  town,  or  to  the 
prison  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  He  was  then  interrogated 
by  the  inquisitor,  and  his  answers  might  be  used  afterwards 
as  evidence  against  him.    If  the  accused  denied  the  charge 
of  heresy,  he  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  instruction  and 
depositions,  but  without  the  names  of  the  accuser  and  wit- 
nesses, and  with  the  omission  of  such  circumstances  as 
might  discover  them.    The  accused  having  made  his  answer 
or  defence,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing,  if  he  denied 
the  charges,  the  inquisitor,  together  with  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  or  his  delegate,  if  they  thought  proper,  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  obtain  his  confession. 
The  torture  might  be  repeated  three  times,  but  it  was  after- 
wards ordered  to  be  applied  only  once ;  this  regulation 
however  was  oAen  evaded  by  suspending  the  torments  and 
then  resuming  them,  and  considering  the  whole  as  one 
torture.    If  in  the  end  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  declared  to  be 
'suspected  of  heresy,'  was  obliged  to  make  a  public  abjura- 
tion of  all  heresies,  and  was  subject  to  certain  penalties, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.    If  the  accused  was 
convicted  of  heresy,  but  professed  his  repentance,  he  was 
condemned  to  prison  for  life,  a  penalty  which  however  might 
be  mitigated  bv  the  inquisitor.    But  if  he  was  a  i-elcmsed^ 
that  is  to  say,  had  been  tried  before,  and  found  guilty  or 
only  strongly  suspected,  there  was  nq  mercy  for  him ;  he  was 
*  relaxatus,'  that  is  to  say,  given  over  to  the  lay  magistrate, 
who,  according  to  the  civil  and  canon  law^  was  bound  to 

Sut  him  to  death  upon  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitor  which 
eclared  him  a  heretic.  The  only  favour  shown  to  the  re- 
lapsed heretic  who  confessed  and  abjured  his  guilt  was,  to 
be  strangled  before  he  was  burnt.  If  the  convicted  heretic 
was  not  relapsed,  but  impenitent,  a  respite  of  the  sentence 
was  granted  in  order  to  effect  his  conversion,  and  if  he 
at  last  abjured*  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  If  he  persisted  in  his  impe- 
nitence, he  was  publicly  burned  afive.  Such  were  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  old  or  delegated  Inquisition 
as  it  existed  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  regulations  of  which  are  found 
in  the  *  Directorium  Inquisitorum  *  of  Friar  Nicholas  £y- 
meric,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  and  a  Dominican  monk  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  who  held  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor 
in  Ara^n  for  forty-two  years. 

The  Inquisition  had  nearly  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  total  extinction  of  the  heretical  sects  in  the  south  of 
France,  whose  spreading  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
had  occasioned  the  introduction  of  the  inquisitional  courts  into 
Catalonia  and  Aragon.  In  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon 
and  of  Portugal,  tne  Inquisition  had  not  yet  taken  perma- 
nent root  But  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Holy  Office  was  introduced  into  Spain  under  a  new  and 
more  appalling  form,  and  became  consolidated  and  perma- 
nent, and  more  absolute  and  independent  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  This  is  what  is  designated  by 
Llorente  and  other  writers  by  the  name  of  the  '  Modem 
or  Spanish  Inquisition.' 

Alfonso  de  Hodeja,  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Seville,  and  Friar  Philip  de  Barberis,  inquisitor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  was  then  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  suggested  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1477,  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  those  Christians  who  secretly  relapsed  to  the 
Jewish  faitl^  The  converts,  or  children  of  converts,  from 
Judaism,  were  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  mistrust  by 
the  old  Christians ;  and  many  of  them  were  at  the  same 
time  among  the  wealthiest  merchants  and  monied  men  of 
Spain,  and  as  such  had  numerous  debtors.  Reports 
were  spread  of  their  secret  meetings  with  those  who  had 
remained  Jews,  of  their  profaning  the  images  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  even  crucifying  Christian  children.  Ferdinand 
easily  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  but  Isabella,  a  princess  of 
mild  character,  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  without  her 
consent  nothine  could  be  effected  in  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  Castile.  Means  were  at  last  found  to  alarm  her 
conscience:   she  was  told  that  the  interebts  of  religiou! 
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Required  hot  acquiescence,  and  accordingly  sne  solicited,  by 
means  of  her  aml^asador  at  Rome,  a  Papal  bull,  authorising 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile.  The  bull,  despatched  from  Rome  in  November, 
1478,  authorised  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  appoint  two  or 
three  bishops  or  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  aged  at 
least  forty  years,  of  irreproachable  character,  graduates  in 
theology  ana  the  canon  law,  who  were  to  be  commissioned 
to  seek  after  and  discover,  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  all  aposUtes,  heretics,  and  their  abet- 
tors, with  full  power  to  proceed  against  them  according  to 
law  and  custom.  Isabella  however  suspended  the  execution 
of  the  bull  for  two  years,  desiring  at  the  same  time  that 
measures  of  persuasion  should  be  adopted  to  warn  the 
relapsed  converts  of  their  error  and  of  their  danger.  A 
catechism  was  composed  expressly  for  them,  and  several 
pamphlets  against  Judaism  were  issued.  In  1480  the 
Cortes  of  Castile  assembled  at  Toledo,  and  passed  several 
restrictive  measures  against  the  Jews,  with  the  view  of 
checking  their  intercourse  with  the  Christians.  Nothing 
however  was  said  in  that  assembly  about  the  Inquisition. 
At  last,  in  September,  1480,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who 
were  then  staying  at  Medina  del  Campo,  appointed  two 
Dominicans  as  inquisitors,  with  an  assessor  and  a  fiscal 
attorney ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October  a  royal  order  was 
despatched  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  furnish  the  new 
inquisitors  and  their  retinue  vnth  everything  necessary  for 
their  journey  to  SeviUe ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  privi- 
leges were  declared,  which  were  the  same  as  those  granted 
by  the  emperor  Frederic II.  to  the  inquisitors  in  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  inquisitors  established  their  court 
in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St  Paul  of  Seville,  whence,  on 
the  2nd  of  January,  1 48 1 ,  they  issued  their  first  edict,  by  which 
they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  *  new  Christians,'  at  they 
were  styled,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
the  sequestration  of  their  property,  denouncing  the  pain  of 
excommunication  against  those  who  favoured  or  abetted 
them.  The  number  of  prisoners  soon  became  so  great, 
that  the  Dominican  convent  not  being  large  enough  to 
contain  them,  the  court  was  removed  to  tibe  castle  of  Iiiana, 
in  a  suburb  of  Seville.  The  inquisitors  issued  another  edict, 
by  which  they  ordered  every  person,  under  pain  of  mortal 
sm  and  excommunication,  to  inform  against  tnose  who  had 
relapsed  into  the  Jewi^  faith  or  rites,  or  who  gave  reason 
for  suspecting  them  of  being  relapsed,  specifying  numerovs 
indications  by  which  thev  migbt  be  known.  Sentences  of 
death  soon  followed ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year,  1481, 
898  new  Christians  were  burnt  alive  in  the  city  of  Seville, 
2000  in  other  parts  of  Andalusia,  and  17,000  were  subjected 
to  various  penalties.  The  property  of  those  who  were 
executed,  which  was  considerable,  was  confiscated.  (Ma- 
riana, Hist  de  Espana,  b.  24,  ch.  1 7.)  The  terror  excited 
by  these  executions  caused  a  vast  number  of  new  Christians 
to  emigrate :  several  who  were  condemned  as  contumacious 
repairra  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  against 
th<»  inquisitors.  The  pope  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
January,  1482,  complaining  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  two 
inouisitors  appointed  by  them,  revoking  the  authority  which 
he  had  given  to  their  maiesties  to  appoint  other  inquisitors,  and 
reserving  that  right  to  himself,  which  he  exercised  by  a  brief 
in  the  foflowing  February.  Among  these  new  appointments 
was  that  of  the  afterwards  fomousTorquemada.  Q  ueen  Isabella 
now  wrote  to  the  pope,  requesting  him  to  give  a  permanent 
and  fixed  form  to  the  new  tribunal,  and  to  make  its  judg- 
ments definitive  without  appeal  to  Rome,  complaining  at 
the  same  time  that  she  was  accused  of  doing  all  that  she 
had  done  in  favour  of  the  CathoUc  faith,  for  the  sake  of  the 
confiscations  which  follow  the  condemnations.  The  pope 
laid  the  proposal  of  Isabella  before  a  committee  of  Spanish 
cardinals  and  bishops  who  were  then  at  Rome,  and  among 
whom  was  Rodrigo  de  Bona,  afterwards  pope  Alexander  VL 
By  their  advice  Sixtus  lY.  despatched  a  brief  to  Isabella, 
appointing  Manrique,  archbishop  of  Seville,  to  be  apostolic 
juage  of  appeal  for  all  Spain,  with  power  to  decide  on  all 
appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  Inquisition.  By  several 
other  briefii,  directea  to  the  various  archbishops  of  Spain, 
the  pope  ^ave  them  the  power  and  regulated  the  manner 
of  appointing  the  ordinary  inquisitors  in  the  various  dioceses. 
Notwithstanding  these  measures,  appeals  from  Spain  con- 
tinued to  be  received  at  Rome ;  and  the  pope  again  wrote* 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  to  the  archbishop  of  Seville, 
brdering  the  proceedings  against  several  individuals  to  be 
quashed,  and  recommending  mildness  and  moderation. 


This  recommendation  however  had  no  effect  Soon  after* 
the  pope  appointed  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  prior  of  the 
Dominican  convent  of  Segovia,  to  the  new  dignity  of  in- 
quisitor-general of  the  kingdom  of  Castile;  and  by  another 
brief,  dated  1 7th  October,  1483,  he  made  him  likewise  in- 
quisitor-general of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  with  full  juris- 
diction over  all  other  inquisitors  in  Spain  and  its  dependen- 
cies. Uis  powers  were  confirmed  by  Innocent  VlU.,  in 
February,  1486.  Torquemada  chose  for  his  assessors  and 
councillors  two  jurists,  J.  Gutierrez  and  Tristan  de  Medina : 
he  created  fbur  subordinate  courts,  at  Seville,  Cordoba,  Jaen, 
and  Villa  Real;  the  last  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
Toledo.  The  Dominican  monks,  who  had  been  appointed 
inquisitors  by  the  pope  in  February,  1482,  at  first  refused  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Torquemada,  but  they  finally 
yielded.  Ferdinand  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  royal 
council  of  the  supreme  Inquisition, '  Consejo  de  la  Suprema 
Inquisicion,'  of  which  the  grand-inquisitor  was  president  of 
right  and  for  life,  and  a  bishop  and  two  doctors-at-law  were 
councillors.  The  councillors  had  a  deliberative  vote  in  all 
matters  of  civil  law,  but  the  president  alone  judged  m 
matters  which  concerned  the  canon  or  ecclesiastical  law. 

Torquemada  and  his  two  assessors  framed  the  organie 
laws  of  the  new  tribunal,  which  were  styled  *  Instructions, 
and  were  partly  based  on  the  older  '  Directorium  Inquisi- 
torum'  of  ISymeric.  Being  sanctioned  by  a  junta  of  the  in 
quisitors  of  the  four  courts  which  he  had  established  and 
of  the  royal  councillors,  the  instructions,  consisting  of  28 
articles,  were  promulgated  at  Seville,  the  29th  October, 
1484.  They  are  given  at  length  by  Llorente,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  History.  New  articles  were  added  to  them 
in  1488  and  1498,  and  lastly  the  inquisiior^eneral  Valdez, 
in  1561,  compiled  a  new  series  of  ordinances  in  81  arUdes, 
which  regulated  ever  after  the  practice  and  proceedings  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  They  are  also  given  by  Llorente, 
in  the  22nd  chapter  of  his  work.  They  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  already  noticed  as  being  in  practice  by 
the  old  Inquisition,  but  are  more  minute,  and  rather  mote 
unfavourable  to  the.accused.  By  the  old  practice,  for  in- 
stance, the  names  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were 
in  many  cases  communicated  to  the  accused,  to  whom  they 
were  of  great  use  for  his  defence.  Confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  were  condemned  was  not  generally  en- 
forced under  the  old  practice,  and  this  was  more  particularlv 
the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  a  circumstance  which 
explains  the  resistance  of  the  Aragonese,  among  whom  the 
old  or  delegate  Inquisition  had  been  established  for  cen- 
turies, to  the  introduction  of  the  new  Inquisition  as  insti- 
tuted by  Torquemada. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  the  new  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition was  its  compact  organization  and  independence  of  aH 
other  authorities.  The  inauisitOT- general  was  appointed  for 
life ;  he  was  proposed  by  tne  king  and  approved  by  the  pope. 
He  appointed  all  other  inquisitors  under  nim,  as  well  as  visi- 
tors and  other  agents.  He  had  full  and  discretionary  power  by 
the  papal  bulls  in  all  matters  of  heresy.  The  grand-inquisi- 
tor, being  thus  placed  as  a  distinct  power  between  the  king 
and  the  pope,  was  in  reality  independent  of  both.  He  could 
refuse  to  submit  to  those  papal  decretals  and  buUs  which  he 
did  not  approve,  by  alleging  that  they  infringed  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  and  be  could  likewise 
evade  the  king's  ordinances,  by  alleging  the  p'^P^^  hvXXn 
which  forbade  the  inquisitors  to  tamper  with  the  secular 
power  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Among  other 
proofk  of  this  assumed  irresponsibility,  one  of  the  strongest 
is  the  famous  trial  of  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  who  had  attended  Charles  V.  at  St.  Yusto 
in  his  last  moments,  and  whom  neither  the  briefs  of  the  pope 
Pius  IV.  nor  the  remonstrances  of  the  prelates  assembled 
at  the  council  of  Trent  could  save  fh>m  being  confined 
in  the  prisons  of*  the  Spanish  Inquisition  fbr  more  than 
seven  years,  without  a  termination  of  his  trial ;  and  when  at 
last  pope  Pius  V.  demanded  of  the  Spanish  inqubitor  and 
of  the  kine,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  papers  of  his  trial  should  be  sent  to  Rome, 
all  sorts  of  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  wslj  of  his  depar- 
ture and  his  final  acauittal  by  the  pope.  After  the  death 
of  Pius  V.  new  proceeaings  were  commenced  in  Spain  to 
prove  the  archbishop  guilty  of  heresy,  and  on  the  informa- 
tion being  transmitted  to  Ilome,  Gregory  XUI.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Pius  v.,  was,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  in- 
duced to  declare,  on  the  14th  April,  1576,  tliat  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  was  strongly  suspected  of  believing  sixteen 
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propositions  qualified  as  Lutberan,  and  which  had  been  |  its  sovereign  rights  in  this  particular.  A  series  of  statutes 
deduced  from  the  context  of  his  writings  by  the  casuists  of  |  were  issued  at  various  times  by  the  senate  to  regulate 
the  Inquisition.  He  was  then  sentenced  to  five  years'  W)n-  I  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisitors,  which  are  given  by 
fineroent  in  a  Dominican  convent  and  other  canonical  Paolo  Sarpi,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition/ and 
penances.  A  few  days  after  this  sentence,  the  archbishop,  by  limborch,  b.  i.,  ch.  17.  By  a  concordat  with  Pope  Julius 
who  was  then  seventy-two  years  of  age,  was  taken  danger-    '"-""-  '         ..... 

ously  ill,  and  before  receivmg  the  sacrament,  on  the  3Qth 
April,  he  solemnly  declared  in  presence  of  several  witnesses 
*  that  he  had  never  fallen  into  the  errors  with  whicli  he 
had  been  charged ;  that  his  expressions  had  been  distorted 
into  a  meaning  totally  different  firom  his ;  that  he  however 
humbly  submitted  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  heartily  forgive  all  those  who  had 
taken  part  against  him  in  the  trial,  and  would  pray  for 
them  before  the  throne  of  Ghrace.'  On  the  2nd  of  the  fol- 
lowing May  the  archbishop  died  in  the  convent  of  La 
Minerva  at  Rome,  in  which  he  was  detained,  and  where  ho 
was  buried.  An  inscription  was  placed  over  his  tomb  by 
order  of  Gregory  XIII.,  in  which  he  was  described  as  a 
prelate  '  illustrious  for  his  birth,  his  life,  his  doctrine,  his 
preaching,  and  his  charity.'  Llorente  gives  a  copious  ab- 
stract of  this  celebrated  trial  in  chapters  32,  33,  and  34  of 
his  History  qfthe  Inquisition. 

Pope  Paul  HI.,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  with  the  consent  of  Charles  V.  sent 
inquisitorial  commissioners  to  the  various  states  and  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  to  try  heretics ;  but  they  were  instructed  to 
proceed  according  to  the  usual  fi>rm  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  depositions  and  names  of  the  witnesses  were  to 
be  communicated  to  the  accused,  and  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  not  accompanied  by  confiscation ;  in  short  their 
powers  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  applied  to  the  pope  for  an  inquisitorial  com- 
missioner with  a  brief  to  proceed  against  persons  suspected 
ot  heresy,  but  the  Neapolitans,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  severities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  revolted,  and,  after 
much  bloodshed,  Charles  V.  promised  that  no  Inquisition 
should  be  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that 
cases  of  heresy  should  be  tried,  as  before,  by  the  ordinary 
episcopal  courts.  These  occurrences  took  place  in  1546-7, 
and  the  Neapolitans,  the  better  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  dreaded  tribunal,  established  a  court  whose  office  it  was 
to  watch  against  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  same  under 
any  shape— a  kind  of  inquisition  against  the  Inquisition. 
Tbis  court,  which  continued  to  exist  till  the  French  invasion 
of  1 799,  was  styled  '  Tribunale  contro  quelle  del  Sant  Uffi 
sio,*  and  was  composed  of  deputies,  chiefly  noblemen 
chosen  by  the  different  Seggi  into  which  the  Neapolitan 
nobility  was  classed.  To  the  Neapolitan  character,  mercu- 
rial and  communicative,  the  secret  and  mysterious  proceed- 
ings of  the  Inquisition  were  pecuUarly  obnoxious. 

Philip  II.  wished  to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
into  the  duchy  of  Milan,  but  the  towns  of  Lombardy  sent 
deputies  to  the  council  of  Trent  to  remonstrate  against  it, 
and  the  Milanese  and  other  Italian  bishops  wrote  to  the 
pope  and  to  Cardinal  Borromeo,  representing  that  the  In- 
quisition of  Spain  acted  in  the  dark,  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  with  strange  and  fearfUl  forms  of  proceeding,  that  it 
took  away  the  jurisdiction  from  the  bishops,  that  it  showed 
itself  more  a  rival  than  a  subject  to  the  papal  see,  that  it 
had  repeatedly  refused  to  send  a  copy  of  its  trials  to  Rome, 
and  that  if  it  were  introduced  into  Italy,  the  Italian  prelates, 
having  its  terrors  before  their  eyes,  woiild  become  estranged 
from  the  holy  see.  The  pope,  being  easily  persuaded  by 
these  reasons,  interposed  with  King  rhilip,  saying  that  if 
required  he  would,  after  consulting  with  the  bishops  of 
Lombardv,  himself  send  inquisitorial  commissioners  Ax>m 
Rome,  who  should  proceed  not  according  to  the  Spanish 
form,  but  according  to  the  canon  law,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  episcopal  authority.  Thus  the  Spanish  Inquuition 
was  not  introduced  into  Milan  or  into  any  other  Italian 
state,  with  the  exception  of  Sicily,  which  was  an  old  de- 
pendency of  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

The  court  of  the  Inquisition,  as  it  was  established  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  Tuscany,  Venice,  Milan,  Parma,  and 
other  Italian  states,  consisted  of  one  inquisitor,  sent  firom 
Rome,  with  assessors  approved  by  the  sovereign  of  the  re- 
spective states,  who  appointed  deputies  or  commissioners  to 
attend  the  trials  and  report  to  him.  The  sentences  of  the 
court  were  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reign. 

The  republic  of  Venice  showed  itself  the  most  jealous  of 
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III.,  A.D.  1551,  it  was  decreed  that  three  senators  wete  to 
attend  all  the  proceedings  and  judgments  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  city  of  Venice,  and  although  they  took  no  part  in 
the  trial,  they  had  the  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  and  report  to  the  senate.  In  the  provincial 
towns  lay  magistrates  were  appointed  to  perform  the  same 
duty  in  the  respective  courts  of  the  Inouisition.  The  In- 
quisition could  not  molest  Jews  or  other  unbelievers,  or 
Greeks  living  under  the  protection  of  the  republic.  It 
could  not  take  cognisance  of  cases  of  blasphemy  or  poly«> 
gamv — which  belonged  to  the  secular  jurisdiction — nor  of 
witchcraft,  nor  of  minor  infractions  of  discipUne,  such  as 
eating  or  selling  of  meat  on  Fridays,  &c.  Numerous  other 
checks  are  provided  by  the  same  statutes.  In  short, 
although  the  Venetian  senate  was  obliged  by  prudential 
reasons  to  admit  the  Inquisition  within  its  territories,  it 
took  care  to  render  it  as  inoffensive  as  possible.  The  famous 
tribunal  of  the  state  Inquisition,  which  was  enturely  a 
political  institution  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ecclesiastical  Inquisition,  is 
described  under  Venice. 

In  Tuscany  the  grand-dukes  Medici  had  provided  that 
deputies  appointed  by  themselves  should  attend  the  trials 
of  the  inquisitorial  court,  and  should  report  to  them,  and 
that  no  sentence  should  be  executed  without  their  sanction. 
But  in  the  year  1566,  pope  Pius  V.,  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  Inquisition,  demanded  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  the 
person  of  Pietro  Camesecchi,  a  man  of  some  rank  and  learn- 
ing, and  well  affected  to  his  sovereign,  but  who  had  pub- 
licly adopted  several  tenets  of  the  Frotestant  Reformers. 
Cosmo  gave  him  up  to  the  officers  of  Rome,  but  at  the  same 
time  wrote  earnestly  to  the  pope  to  save  him.  Pius  was 
inclined  to  spare  his  life,  if  Carnesecchi  had  shown  signs 
of  repentance,  but  he  boldly  persisted  in  his  opinions, 
and  m  August,  1567,  he  was  convicted  by  the  Roman 
Inquisition  of  thirty-four  heretical  tenets,  and  condemned 
to  death.  The  grand-duke  again  wrote  in  his  behalf,  and 
the  pope  suspended  the  execution  for  ten  days,  promising 
to  spare  his  life  on  condition  that  Carnesecchi  should  ab- 
jure his  tenets,  and  he  sent  him  a  friar  to  exhort  him 
to  do  so.  But  Camesecchi  remained  firm :  he  argued  with 
the  monk  and  wanted  to  gain  him  over  to  his  own  opinions. 
He  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  burnt 
In  the  following  century  Gralileo  was  summoned  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  where  however  he  was  treated  with  con- 
siderable lenity,  and  after  a  verbal  abjuration  and  a  few 
months*  confinement,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florence. 
The  executions  in  Tuscany  in  consequence  of  sentences  of 
the  Inquisition  have  been  comparatively  few.  The  tribunal 
continued  to  exist  in  Tuscany  till  the  reign  of  Leopold  of 
Austria,  who  began  by  curtailing  its  jurisdiction,  took  away 
its  'shirri,'  or  bailiffs,  gave  the  censorship  of  books  to  a  lay 
magistrate,  and\it  last  abolished  the  tribunal  altogether  in 
1787.  About  the  same  time  it  was  suppressed  at  Milan  by 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.  In  1769  the  duke  of  Parma 
abohshe4  it  in  his  territories. 

Pope  Paul  III.  founded  at  Rome,  by  a  bull  dated  April, 
1643,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  consisting  ol  8i.\ 
cardinals,  who  were  styled  'inquisitors-general  of  the  faiih,' 
who  had  the  superintendance  over  all  other  inquisitors,  and 
he  gave  them  full  authority  to  proceed,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  ordinaries  or  bishops,  against  all  heretics  or 
persons  suspected  of  heresy,  to  punish  them,  confiscate  their 
property,  to  degrade  and  deliver  to  the  secular  courts  all 
clerical  offenders,  to  call  in  if  required  the  assistance  of  the 
secular  arm,  to  appoint  inquisitors  with  such  powers  as 
they  thought  proper,  to  appoint  fiscal  attorneys,  notaries,  and 
other  officials,  and  to  hear  and  decide  on  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  other  inquisitors.  The  pope  however  declared 
that  by  this  bull  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  as  then  esta- 
blished. 

In  1564  popes  Pius  IV.  and  V.  confirmed  and  extended 
the  powers  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  which  however  were 
resisted  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  In  that  kingdom  there 
was  no  regular  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,under  Henri  II.,  had  indeed  appointed  delegated  in- 
quisitors who  acted  as  extraordinary  judges  in  the  trials  oC 
^  VolTxVI.— 3G     . 
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the  Huguenots,  but  their  jurisdiction  was  not  exclusive,  as 
the  parliament  also  took  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  heresy, 
besides  which  the  king  appointed  special  commissioners  for 
the  same  purpose.  ( Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  ch.  2 1 .) 
But  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  was  totally  abolished 
in  France  as  soon  as  tolerance  was  established  by  the  Edit 
de  Nantes  under  Henri  IV.,  which  allowed  the  Protestants 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  for  tolerance  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion could  not  possibly  exist  together ;  and  although  Louis 
XIV.  afterwards  revoked  that  edict  and  persecuted  the 
Protestants,  he  did  it  by  means  of  the  secular  power,  and 
took  care  not  to  allow  the  introduction  into  his  kingdom  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  which  would  encroach  upon  his  own 
sovereign  authority.  But  he  advised  his  grandson  Philip 
v.,  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  maintain  the 
Inquisition  as  a  means  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  that 
kmj^dom. 

Sixtus  v.,  in  1588,  having  distributed  the  cardinals  into 
fifteen  congregations  or  boards,  made  that  which  was  styled 

*  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition*  to  consist  of  twelve 
cardinals  with  several  prelates  as  assessors,  including  the 
Master  of  the  sacred  palace,  several  monks  with  the  title  of 
'  consultors,'  besides  other  clergymen  and  lawyers  called 
'qualiflcators,'  whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  the  cases. 
This  is  the  Inquisition  which  still  subsists  at  Rome,  but  its 
jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal 
State,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  its  powers  are 
exercised  with  considerable  leniency  and  caution.  Pius  VII., 
after  his  restoration,  is  said  to  have  abolished  the  use  of  the 
torture. 

The  Roman  Inquisition  watches  more  particularly  over 
the  conduct  of  the  clerg)',  and  has  also  the  censorship  of 
the  press  and  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  works.  Pro- 
vincial inquisitors  reside  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  other 
towns  of  the  Papal  State,  which  is  now  the  only  country  in 
which  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  still  remains. 

In  Germany  and  in  Poland,  the  Inquisition  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  In  Spain  it  was  suppressed,  first  by  a  de- 
cree of  Napoleon,  dated  Chamartin,  4  December,  1808,  as 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  •  attentoire  k 
la  souveraineie.*  This  decree  however  was  only  enforced  in 
those  parts  of  the  monarchy  which  were  occupied  by  the 
French. 

On  the  12th  February,  1813,  the  extraordinary  Cortes  of 
Spain  assembled  at  Cadiz  definitively  suppressed  the  In- 
quisition, as  being  incompatible  with  the  new  political  con- 
stitution of  the  monarchy.  At  the  same  time  they  restored 
to  the  bishops  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  heresy.  An  interesting  abstract  of  the  long 
debate  which  took  place  upon  this  important  question  is 
given  by  Agustin  de  Al-guelles,  in  chapters  x.  and  xi.  of  his 

•  Examen  Historico  de  la  Reforma  Constitucional,*  8vo., 
Tendon,  1835. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  after  his  restoration,  re-established  the 
Inquisition  by  an  ordinance  of  the  21st  July,  1814,  and  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  of  Almeria  inquisitor-general.  In  this 
ac^t  Ferdinand  stated  to  the  people  that  one  of  his  objects 
in  re-establishing  the  Inquisition  was  *  to  repress  the  mis- 
chief occasioned  to  the  national  faith  by  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  troops  which  were  not  Catholic,*  including  of 
course  his  allies  the  English,  who  had  been  the  chief 
means  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne.  The  new  inqui- 
sitor-general published  an  edict,  on  the  5th  of  May.  1815,  in 
which,  after  deploring  the  progress  of  infidelity  and  the 
corruption  of  morals,  he  proposes  to  employ  against  these 
evils  not  the  fiery  zeal  of  those  apostles  who  would  have 
called  down  the  fire  of  heaven  upon  Samaria,  but  the 
milder  spirit  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  he  exhorts  all 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  Holy  Office  to  come  and 
acknowledge  their  errors  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  receive  private  absolution  without  any  public 
penance. 

The  Inquisition  continued  in  Spain  till  the  Revolution  of 
1820,  when  it  was  again  suppri-essed  by  the  Cortes.  During 
these  five  years  of  its  re-establishment,  many  persons  were 
arrested,  but  none  appear  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  con- 
sequence of  its  judgments.  When  Ferdinand,  in  1823,  a 
second  lime  overthrew  the  constitution,  he  did  not  ro- 
cslablish  the  Inquisition.  In  Portugal,  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  likewise  abolished  by  the  Cortes,  has  not  been 
restored. 

Various  and  often  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  number  of  persons  put  to  death  by  the  Spanish 


Inquisition  during  the  <hrae  oenfturiea  of  its  exuteRcew 
Llorente,  who  wrote  with  calmness  and  bad  access  to  the 
archives  of  the  tribunal,  gives  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  number  executed  under  each  inquisitor-general,  from 
which  it  results  that  the  total  amount  in  Spain  is  about 
32,000  persons  burnt,  either  ali\«  or  after  being  strangled, 
17,000  burnt  in  effigy,  and  291>006  condemned  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment,  to  the  g^leys,  or  sulijeeted  to  other 
penalties.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  Torqueniada's 
mquisitorship  alone,  about  8800  persona  were  burnt.  This 
calculation  does  not  include  the  Spanish  colonies,  nor  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  long  subjeet  to 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  in  these  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  last  person  burnt  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  was  a  woman 
accused  of  having  formed  a  eontraet  with  the  devil.  She 
was  burnt  at  Seville,  on  the  7th  November,  1781.  The 
three  last  inquisitors-general,  from  1783  to  1808,  did  not 
sentence  any  one  to  death. 

In  examining  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  under  its  va- 
rious forms,  two  things  ought  to  bo  carefully  distinguished ; 
the  principle  and  the  practice  of  that  remarkable  institu- 
tion. The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Inquisition  is,  that 
heresy,  that  is  to  say,  dissent  fVom  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
church,  is  a  heinous  ortme,  aikl  liable  to  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  punishment.  This  principle  however  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Inquisition  :  it  is  that  of  the  eanon  law,  and  it 
has  the  countenance  of  the  Roman  law  in  several  constitu- 
tions of  the  early  Christian  emperors.  In  every  eountry 
therefore  in  which  the  canon  law  has  oivi)  or  temporal  force, 
the  principle  subsists,  although  it  nay  lie  dormant  A 
subject  of  such  a  eountry  who  should  openly  dissent  from 
the  established  Church  is  Hable  to  prosecution  by  the  epis- 
copal or  the  secular  courts.  This  is  still  the  case  in  several 
states  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Portugal  under  their 
new  constitutional  governments,  at  least  until  a  new  code 
shall  be  enacted.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Inqui- 
sition was  established  in  Spain  while  the  Cortes  of  Aragoa 
and  Castile  were  still  in  full  vigour.  It  is  not  Ipng  since 
the  minister  of  justice  stated  in  XhQ  Spanish  Cortes  that  laws 
were  still  in  force  by  which  persons,  dying  in  a  state  of 
heresy,  cannot  bequeath  their  property.  It  is  not  therefore 
sufticient  for  the  Inquisition  to  be  abolished  in  a  country,  in 
order  to  ensure  liberty  of  conscience ;  it  is  not  even  suf- 
ficient fat  this  purpose  to  establish  a  representative  or  repub- 
lican government,  as  long  as  the  canon  law  remains  in  force 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  tolerate  dissent  In 
the  small  democracies  of  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
which  are  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  no  dissent  firom  the 
church  is  allowed,  and  persons  accused  of  heresy  are  severely 
punished  or  obliged  to  emigrate. 

In  speaking  of  religious  liberty,  people  are  apt  to  confound 
three  things  very  distinct,  such  as  toleration,  liberty  o( 
conscience  or  of  opinion,  and  full  religious  liberty.  Tolera- 
tion properly  applies  to  foreigriers  who  profess  a  dififerent 
faith  from  that  established  in  the  eountry  which  they  eome 
to  visit  or  inhabit  for  a  time,  and  who  are  tolerated,  that  is 
to  say,  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  and  in  some  cases  are 
permitted  to  have  chapels  of  their  own  communion.  This 
is  now  the  case  in  almost  every  European  counU-y,  at  least 
with  regard  to  particular  Christian  commimions  and  to  the 
Jews.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvintsts  have  chapels  in  almost 
every  Catholic  state,  and  even  at  Rome  and  Naples.  But 
this  toleration  is  not  a  legal  right ;  it  is  only  granted  during 
pleasure  to  certain  nations  anid  sects,  and  it  applies  only  to 
foreigners  and  by  no  means  to  natives.  Even  during  the 
rule  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  English,  Dutch,  and  other 
Protestant  merchants  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  seaport 
towns,  but  only  so  long  as  they  gave  no  scandal  or  offence 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  their  position  was  therefore  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  insecure. 

Liberty  of  conscience  applies  to  natives  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners, and  in  the  country  where  it  is  recognised,  no  one 
can  be  molested  for  his  religious  opiniong*or  private  religious 
practice.  Rut  the  law  regulates  whether  and  under  what 
conditions  chapels  or  places  of  religious  worship  may  be 
opened  which  dissent  from  the  established  church  of  the 
country.  Much  is  left  to  the  discretionary  power  of  the  execu- 
tive. Thus  in  France,  wherever  there  are  in  a  town  a  certain 
number  of  Luttierans  orCalvinists,  they  are  allowed  to  have 
a  place  of  religious  worship,  subject  to  certain  regulations 
of  the  local  authorities.    Ja  the  Austriaa  stalos  h$  the 
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edict  of  the  emperor  Joseph  of  1784,  wherever  tliere  are 
1 00  families  of  Protestants  in  one  place,  they  may  ask  of  the 
authorities  permission  to  open  a  place  of  worship.  Liberty 
of  conscience  is  only  found  in  countries  where  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  population  dissent  from  the  estabUshed 
church  ;  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Italian  states  or  in  other 
countries  exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  All  the  Protestant 
slates  of  Europe  allow  libertjr  of  conscience. 

Full  religious  liberty  is  said  to  exist  when  not  only  every 
man  may  hold  what  opinions  he  pleases,  but  when  every 
Christian  sect  may  openly  profess  its  faith  and  perform 
publicly  its  rites ;  and  this  not  by  especial  permission,  but  as 
a  matter  of  leeal  right.  This  is  the  case  at  present  only  in 
England  and  its  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  But  even  those  cotttttries  cannot  be  said  to  have 
unlimited  religious  liberty,  for  this  would  mean  that  anyone 
might  set  up  any  form  of  worship  that  he  pleased.  Now  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  Fetish  or  other  pagan  rites  would  bo 
publicly  allowed  in  England  or  America.  Therefore  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  England  and  America  can  only  be  said  to  ex- 
tend to  the  various  Christian  and  Jewish  communions.  And 
indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  religious  liberty  in  its  full 
unlimited  extent  could  exist  in  any  orderly  community  of 
which  the  majority  believe  in  any  religion  whatever;  for 
what  would  be  called  liberty  by  some,  would  appear  offence 
and  scandal  to  the  rest.  Besides  which  the  danger  of  pro- 
sely  tism  must  necessarily  complicate  the  question  still  more. 
Mohammedans  tolerate  Christians  and  Jews,  but  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  apostatise  from  the  Koran.  In  the  great 
French  revolution,  even  those  who  professed  to  disbelieve 
all  revealed  religion,  and  who  advocated  ftill  religious  free- 
dom, when  they  came  to  have  the  power  in  their  hands, 
would  not  allow  the  people  to  worship  Gtod  according  to  the 
old  custom,  but  shut  up  the  churches, persecuted  the  priests, 
and  denounced  religious  meetings  as  treasonable.  They 
would  allow  no  dissent  firom  incredulity.  So  much  are  men 
of  all  ways  of  thinking  disposed  to  intolerance  towards 
those  who  differ  fh)m  them,  not  only  in  religious  matters,  but 
also  in  matters  political,  social,  and  even  literary  or  scientific. 

In  the  case  however  of  countries  in  which  penal  statutes 
exist  against  heretics,  it  is  still  an  important  question  how 
and  when  and  by  whom  those  statutes  are  to  be  enforced. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Inquisition  did  enforce  them,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  not  merely  of  Protestant  but 
of  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  has  reprobated  and  rejected  its 
practice.  The  secular  power  has  now  taken  into  its  own 
hands  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  its  branches  in  every 
European  state,  with  the  single  exception  already  men- 
tioned of  the  Papal  State,  where,  the  government  being  in 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canon  law  is 
kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  civil  law,  and  has  its  own 
courts,  of  which  that  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  principal. 
The  secular  power,  at  present,  even  in  coulftries  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic,  does  not  cncouraije  spies  and  informers  to 
pry  into  men's  religious  sentiments ;  it  does  not,  like  the 
Inquisition,  consider  men  guilty  merely  because  they  silently 
dissent  from  the  rites  of  the  established  church;  it  observes 
the  essential  distinction  between  opinions  and  act^,  and 
leaving  the  former  to  man's  conscience,  it  takes  cognizance  of 
the  latter  only.  In  so  doing  it  goes  back  to  the  principle  of 
the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes,  whose  constitutions 
against  heretics  were  directed  against  those  who  made  an 
open  practice  of  their  heterodox  opinions,  who  assembled 
meetings,  preached  or  spread  their  doctrines  by  j^'riting, 
attempted  to  make  proselyte?,  and  thus  disturbed  the  unity 
of  the  church  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  slate.  They  were 
punished,  not  so  much  as  heretics,  but  as  rebels  against  the 
law,  and  their  open  acts  were  evidence  against  them.  It 
was  only  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  Inquisition  set 
about  discovering  private  and  silent  heretics,  and  having 
once  established  the  principle  that  it  was  necessary  te  feri*et 
out,  as  it  were,  all  individuals  who  dissented  in  their  minds 
from  the  orthcwlox  church,  all  kind  of  means  yere  thought 
lawful  for  that  purpose.  Hence  a  system  of  secret  and  even 
anonymous  denunciations  was  encouraged,  domestic  privacy 
was  invaded,  acts  innocent  in  themselves  were  construed 
into  guilt,  and  ample  opportunities  were  given  to  private 
malice  and  revenge,  as  the  informers  were  safe  fVom  the 
risk  of  discovery.  The  bad  character  of  an  informer  or  his 
relative  position  towards  the  accused  was  no  objection  to 
his  denuncation  being  received,  whilst,  by  a  striking  contrast, 
the  Inquisition  would  closely  scrutinise  the  character  of 
tin  iritnesies  whom  the  Kccustd  called  in  his  defence.  Con* 
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fessors  were  bound  to  exact  of  their  penitents,  under  pain  of 
non- absolution,  that  they  should  go  and  denounce  to  the 
Holy  Office  any  person  of  whom  they  knew  or  had  heard  any 
thing  which  appeared  contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
fkith.  The  witnesses  summoned  by  the  Inquisition  for  the 
prosecution  were  not  informed  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  but  they  were  asked  at 
first  whether  they  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  any  one 
which  appeared  obnoxious  to  the  faith  and  to  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  Office.  At  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
prisoner,  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  the  charges 
against  him,  but  was  told  generally  that  there  were  good 
grounds  of  accusation  against  him,  which  he  was  left  to 
guess,  and  that  if  he  confessed  all,  he  should  be  treated  with 
mercy.  Afterwards  even  the  act  of  accusation  of  the  fiscal 
attorney  was  not  communicated  to  him  in  writing,  but  the 
particular  charges  were  read  to  him  in  the  hall  of  audience, 
and  he  was  interrogated  on  each  head,  whether  it  was 
the  truth.  When  the  accused  was  called  upon  for  his 
defence,  he  was  obliged  to  choose  for  his  counsel  one  among 
the  list  of  the  Inauisition  lawyers,  who  was  not  permitted  to 
communicate  witn  him  in  private,  and  who  did  not  know 
the  whole  of  the  pi-oceedings  nor  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow  us  to  proceed 
further  in  exhibiting  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  strange 
system  of  proceedings,  but  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account 
of  them  in  Llorento*s  chap,  ix.,  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  in  Limborch*s  b.  iv.,  on  the  mode 
of  proceeding  of  the  Inquisition  in  general.  It  was  the 
horror  of  this  terrific  code  which  made  nations  revolt 
against  this  tribunal,  which  excited  the  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands that  lasted  nearly  half  a  century  and  ended  in  the 
separation  of  one  half  of  the  country  from  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  caused  rebellions  in  Aragon,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Naples,  and  embittered  the  religious  feuds  and  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  And  yet  with  all 
the  ingenuity  displaved  for  the  discovery  and  conviction  of 
heretics,  it  is  averred  that  a  great  number  of  individuals  put 
to  death  by  the  Inquisition  were  orthodox  Catholics. 
Among  other  proofs  of  this  are  the  letters  of  Pietro  Martiro 
d*Angleria,  councillor  of  the  Indies,  quoted  bv  Llorente,  ch. 
X.,  the  trials  of  Carranza  and  many  other  bishops,  and  even 
of  persons  who  have  been  since  canonized  by  the  Roman 
church,  such  as  St.  FrancisdeBorja,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St 
Th^r^sa.  St.  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  &c.  Even  popes  have  not 
escaped  the  attacks  of  the  Inquisition.     Sixtus  V.  having 

fublished  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Spanish 
nquisition  placed  it  upon  its  index  of  forbidden  books. 
The  same  Inquisition  condemned  the  works  of  Cardinal 
Noris,  a  IViend  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  wrote  in  a  strong 
manner  to  the  inquisitor-general  on  the  subject  These 
and  other  disputes  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  with  Pius  V., 
Clement  VIII.,  and  other  popes,  amply  prove  the  little 
deference  which  it  paid  to  the  papal  authority  whenever  it 
came  in  opposition  to  its  own  assumed  supremacy. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  intolerance  is  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church;  all  churches  and  religions, 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heathens,  Arians  and  orthodox, 
Greeks  and  Latins,  Protestants  and  Catholics— all  have  per- 
secuted in  turn ;  but  no  other  church  or  sect  ever  invented 
or  enforced  for  centuries  a  permanent  system  of  persecution 
that  can  be  in  any  respect  compared  with  that  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

OFFSETS  are  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  chord 
of  an  arc,  or  the  longest  base  of  an  irregular  polygon, 
from  points  in  the  arc,  or  corners  of  the  polygon.  By 
means  of  these  offsets  the  area  contained  between  the  chord 
and  arc  can  be  found  with  sufficient  nearness.  We  mention 
this  well-known  term  of  surveying  to  direct  attention  to  the 
article  Quadratures,  Method  of,  which  contains  the 
set  of  successive  approximations  of  which  the  surveyor's 
process  is  the  first  and  rudest  step. 

OGLETHORPE,  GENERAL.    [Georgia.] 

O'GYGES,  or  OGYGUS  COyvy rig, 'Qyvyoi:),  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes.  (Tzetz, 
Lpcoph.,  1206.)  Thus  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  £c- 
tenes,  who  were  the  most  antient  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  were 
the  subjects  of  Ogyges,  and  that  Thebes  itself  was  called 
Ogygian,  an  epithet  which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  ^Eschylus. 
(Paus.,  ix.  5,  $  I ;  ^sch.,  Pers.,  37.)  That  Ogyges  was 
closely  connected  with  Tliebes  as  well  as  Attica  appears 
ftx>m  the  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  said  to  be  thu 
son  of  Boeotus*  <Schol  on  ApoUon.,  iii.  1 1 78.)    It  may  tdso 
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be  mentioned  that  the  oldest  gate  in  Thebes  was  called 
Og>'gian.  (Paus.,  ix.  8,  3.) 

Tiie  name  of  Ogyges  is  connected  with  the  antient  deluge 
which  preceded  that  of  Deucalion,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  person  saved  when  the  whole  of  Greece  was 
covered  witli  water.  We  possess  scarcely  any  particulars 
respecting  him  ;  and  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  allows  us  to  form  any 
satisfactory  opinion  on  the  subject.  Ho  clearly  belongs  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  The  earlier  Greek 
writers,  Herodotus,  Tbucydides,  Xenophon,  &Cn  make  no 
mention  of  his  name ;  but  the  accounts  preserved  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  other  writers  appear  to  indicate  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  traditions  respecting  him.  Various  etymologies 
have  been  proposed  of  his  name.  Mr.  Kenrick  supposes 
that  the  word  was  derived  from  the  root  yvyij,  signifying 
darkness  or  night,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Hesychius  in 
support  of  his  view,  which  appears  however  to  be  corrupt. 
The  more  favourite  theory  of  modern  scholars  connects  the 
name  with  Oceanus :  which  etymology  is  supposed  to  be 
supported  by  the  tradition  which  places  Ogyges  in  the  time 
of  the  deluge.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  remarked  that 
Ogyges  is  only  a  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Oc,  which  we  find  in  Oceanus,  and  in  Ogen  (which  is  ex- 
plained by  Hesychius  as  equivalent  to  Oceanus,  'Oy^v, 
'QKiav6Q) ;  and  that  a  similar  reduplication  takes  place  in 
iTVfioCf  iTrjrvfAoe*  owrofiaQ,  6iriirr«v«,  draXoi^t  driraXKM.  But 
these  are  mere  guesses.  The  name  of  Ogygia  is  supposed 
to  be  applied  to  the  island  of  Calypso  because  it  lay  in  the 
ocean.  But  whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
the  adjective  derived  from  it  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any  thin^ antient  or  unknown. 
We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  Hesiod,  that  according  to 
one  tradition  Ogyges  was  the  king  of  the  eods ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  tnat  the  name  originally  indicated  nothing 
more  than  the  high  antiquity  of  the  times  to  which  it  re- 
ferred. 

(Philological  Mtueum,  No.  5,  'On  the  early  Kings  of 
Attica,'  by  Mr.  Kenrick ;  No.  6,  *  Ogyges,*  by  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall.) 

OHIO,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.1 

OHIO,  one  of  the  states  of  the  North  American  Union, 
lies  between  38**  30'  and  42"^  N.  lat  and  80"*  30'  and  84'' oO' 
W.  lone.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  220  miles  in  length, 
and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  between  93  and  200 
miles;  itsaveragebreadthmaybe  182  miles.  On  the  west  it  is 
divided  from  the  state  of  Indiauaby  a  meridian  line  running 
south  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  measuring  170  miles.  On  die 
north  lies  the  state  of  Michigan*  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  straight  line  80  miles  long.  Lake  Erie,  which  borders 
it  on  the  north  and  north-east,  forms  a  coasMine  of  more 
than  150  miles.  A  meridian  line  running  from  the  Ohio 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  dividing  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania,  is  93 
miles  long.  The  southern  and  south-eastern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  river  Ohio,  whose  tortuous  course  along  this 
line  is  stated  to  be  500  miles.  Ohio  comprehends  nearly 
40.000  square  miles,  or  not  much  less  than  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal. 

Su^ace  and  Soil, — ^The  surface  of  this  state  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  Hilly  and  Prairie  Region.  The  Hilly  Region 
comprehends  the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  and  may  be 
considered  as  separated  from  the  Prairie  Region  by  a  line 
cunojuencing  at  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  the  state  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  running  in  a  south-south-western  direction 
to  Zanesville  on  the  river  Muskingum ;  fVom  this  place  it 
extends  due  west,  and  terminates  on  the  boundary-line  of 
Indiana  near  Eaton.  Each  region  occupies  about  half  the 
area  of  the  state. 

The  Hilly  Region  cont^inB  some  level  and  low  land  along 
the  Ohio,  but  the  level  land  does  not  extend  more  than  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  very  fertile,  though 
in  some  parts  swampy  and  subject  to  inundations.  Behind 
this  level  tract  the  country  rises  suddenly  into  steep  hills, 
called  River  Mountains,  which  vary  in  height,  but  in 
general  range  between  300  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
Sie  river.  From  the  summit  of  these  hills  the  country  ex- 
tends in  an  uneven  hilly  plain  furrowed  by  valleys ;  the 
bills  are  comparatively  small,  thoueh  very  steep.  Their 
summits  form  level  plains  of  moderate  extent  Rocks 
rarely  appear  on  the  surface,  at  least  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, though  secondary  limestone  and  sandstone  prevail  at 
a  moderate  depth  below  the  surface.  There  are  no  preci- 
pice* except  AlQDg  tb9  num^ious  Wftt^rcourses*  The  geneial 


elevation  of  these  uplands  varies  from  800  to  1000  feet  aboT« 
the  sea-level.  The  inequalities  of  the  surface  do  not  render 
it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  bottoms  along  the  principal 
rivers,  which  are  frequently  extensive,  are  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  produce  very  rich  crops  of  grain.  The  declivities 
of  the  hills,  when  not  too  steep  for  cultivation,  and  the 
higher  grounds  between  them,  are  less  fertile,  but  by  no 
means  barren.  The  soil  of  both  tbe  bottoms  and  hills  is  almost 
uniformly  an  argillaceous  loam :  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
very  deep,  and  contains  much  lime  and  vegetable  mould ; 
the  soil  of  the  uplands  is  not  so  deep,  tboucrh  more  so  than 
is  usually  found  in  hilly  regions.  As  tne  soil  is  light 
and  unencumbered  with  stones,  it  is  cultivated  with  ease. 
In  its  natural  state  the  whole  region  is  covered  with  trees. 
The  uplands  contain  different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  walnut, 
ash,  poplar,  dogwood,  mulberry,  sassafiras,  and  some  yellow 
pine.  The  levels  along  the  Ohio  and  the  other  rivers  are 
overgrown  with  button-wood,  white  pine,  hemlock,  butter- 
nut, the  tulip-tree,  locust,  boney-locust,  black  alder,  beech, 
elm,  cedar,  and  cypress.  The  maple-tree  is  common  all  over 
the  state. 

The  Prairie  Region  is  an  extensive  and  tolerably  level 
plain.  It  contains  no  hills  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude, except  numerous  swells,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tensive. Other  parts  contain  large  tracts  of  flat  country, 
where  scarcely  an  undulation  of  the  surface  can  be  dis- 
covered. The  general  elevation  of  this  region  hardly 
exceeds  1000  feet.  This  plain  contains  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  rivers  which  run  southward  to  the  Ohio  and 
northward  to  Lake  Erie.  Near  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  state  the  watershed  approaches  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  within  less  than  ten  miles,  but  as  it  proceeds  westward 
it  retires  about  20  or  25  miles  from  the  lake,  and  continues 
at  that  distance,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  sbore 
of  the  lake,  to  83°  W.  long.,  where  it  turns  to  the  south  of 
west  and  divides  the  upper  branches  of  the  Maumee  and 
Miami  rivers.  No  hills  are  visible  along  this  line,  and  in 
many  places  the  country  b  swampy.  According  to  an  exact 
survey,  made  for  the  purpose  or  constructing  canals,  the 
source  of  the  Big  Beaver  River  is  907  feet,  that  of  the  Mus- 
kingum 902,  that  of  the  Scioto  919,  and  that  of  the  Miami 
964  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Those  numbers  show  how 
small  a  difference  in  elevation  exists  along  a  line  exceeding 
200  miles  m  length.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  eleva- 
tion increases  as  we  advance  west  from  the  Muskingum  to 
the  Miami  river.  But  west  of  the  last-mentioned  river, 
where  the  watershed  begins  to  run  in  a  north-western 
direction,  it  declines  again  towards  I^ke  Michigan.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  lake,  the  elevation  of  the  watershed  is  only 
700  feet,  or  about  130  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake. 
The  tract  in  which  these  rivers  originate  is  less  elevated  than 
the  country  which  is  south  of  it  and  extends  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  riter.  The  surface  of  this  plain  presents  an 
alternate  succession  of  woodlands  and  prairies.  In  the 
eastern  districts  the  woodlands  prevail.  Near  83®  W.  long., 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  state,  the  surface  is  nearly  equally 
divided  between  woodlands  and  prairies ;  but  farther  west 
the  woodlands  decrease  in  extent  The  prairies  are  both 
wet  and  dry,  but  are  all  fit  for  culti\'ation.  Along  the  south- 
western shores  of  Lake  Erie  there  is  an  extensive  tnct  co- 
vered with  a  deep  swamp,  called  Black  Swamp.  A  sreat 
part  of  the  marshy  and  wet  country  is  heavily  wooded,  ear 
pecially  with  beech.  The  valleys  by  which  Ibis  table-land 
is  intersected,  and  in  which  the  rivers  flow,  are  less  depressed 
below  the  surface  of  the  plain  than  farther  south,  but  they 
are  broader  and  more  regularly  defined,  being  separated 
from  the  adjacent  uplan£  by  parallel  ranges  of  bluffs,  or 
mural  banks.  They  are  generally  very  fertile.  Besides 
beech,  which  is  most  common  on  the  swampy  tracts,  the 
forests  of  this  region  contain  oak,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  sugar- 
maple,  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  poplar,  and  in  some  places 
cotton-wood  and  sycamore,  most  of  which,  especially  the 
sycamore,  attain  a  gigantic  sixe. 

Rivers.—The  Ohio  river  runs  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  boundary-line  of  Ohio.  [Mississippi.]  The  other 
rivers  which  drain  this  country,  though  comparatively 
small,  have  recently  acc^uired  great  importance,  as  affording 
the  means  of  establishing  a  very  extensive  water  communi- 
cation in  the  interior  of  the  state  and  between  the  countries 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  river. 
The  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  frill  into  Lake  Brie 
are  the  Maumee,  the  [Sandusky,  and  the  Cavahoga.  The 
Msum^^  U  foru^  by  twQ  l>raacb«8»  the  St.  Msry's  mkl  ibi 
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St  Joseph's  nverfi,  of  which  the  former  rises  m  Ohio,  and 
runs  north-west,  and  the  Utter  originates  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  and  flows  south-west  St  Mary's  River  is  navi- 
^ble  from  St.  Mary's  Fort  downward  during  half  the  year  for 
large  boats  carrying  from  100  to  200  barrels  of  flour ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  in  the  dry  season,  there  is  scarcely  water 
enough  to  float  a  canoe,  and  the  course  is  much  impeded  by 
drift-wood.  St.  Joseph's  River  is  stated  to  be  navigable  for 
50  miles  for  boats.  Both  rivers  unite  after  a  course  of  about 
70  or  bO  miles  at  Fort  Wayne,  at  a  ver?  acute  angle,  and 
then  run  east  by  north  to  Lake  Brie,  under  the  name  of  the 
Mauniee.  The  Maumee  runs  about  160  miles,  and  during 
the  spring  has  a  free  navigation  for  boat*  carrying  300  barrels 
of  flour  along  the  whole  of  its  course.  In  the  dry  season  the 
navigation  is  impeded  by  sand-bars.  It  empties  itself  into 
the  western  corner  of  Lake  Erie  by  a  wide  mouth  called 
Maumee  Bay.  The  Sandusky  river  originates  near  83*  W. 
long,  and  40*  45'  N.  lat.,  in  two  branches,  which  flow  west- 
ward, and  after  their  union  turn  northward.  Towards  its 
mouth  it  declines  to  the  north-east,  and  falls  into  Sandusky 
Bay,  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  united  to  Lake  Erie  by  a 
narrow  strait.  This  river  runs  more  than  100  miles,  and  is 
navicable  for  small  boats  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
The  Cayahoga  is  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  fell 
into  Lake  Erie,  though  its  course  does  not  exceed  80  miles. 
It  rises  west  of  81*  W.  long.,  and  in  41*35'  N.  lat,  about  10 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  It  flows  first  in  a  western 
and  south- western  direction  to  41*  8'  N.  lat,  where  it  takes 
a  norih-norih-western  course  to  Lake  Erie.  In  its  natural 
state  it  was  not  navigable,  but  the  waters  are  used  to  feed  | 
the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal. 

The  most  imporlant  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  are 
the  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami  rivers. 
The  Big  Beaver  rises  east  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Caya- 
hoga river,  and  runs  in  an  eastern  and  south-eastern  direc- 
tion for  more  than  two- thirds  of  its  course.  In  these  parts 
it  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  great  rapidity.  After 
entering  Pennsylvania,  it  receives  from  the  north,  near  New- 
castle, the  Shenango  river,  and  from  this  place  downwards, 
a  distance  of  24  miles,  is  navigable  for  river  barges.  The 
Muskingum  rises  near  41*  N.  lat.,  south  of  the  southern 
bend  of  the  Cayahoga  river,  in  two  branches,  of  which  the 
eastern  is  called  Tuskawara  and  the  western  Chippewa 
Creek.  By  their  union  they  form  the  Muskingum,  which 
flows  about  70  miles  south,  then  nearly  the  same  distance 
west,  and  lastly  about  70  miles  south -south-east  This  river 
has  much  water,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  all  the  year  for 
about  140  miles  upward;  when  the  waters  are  high,  small 
vessels  may  ascend  the  Tuskawara  Creek  nearly  to  its 
source.  Its  waters  are  increased  by  many  considerable 
affluents:  at  its  mouth  it  is  541  feet  above  the  sea-levcj. 
The  Scioto  river  rises  near  40**  30'  N.  lat,  and  flowing  south- 
ward nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  state,  falls  into  the 
Ohio  after  a  course  of  about  250  miles.  At  its  mouth  it  is 
464  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats 
nearly  200  miles  upward.  The  Miami  originates  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Scioto  river,  and  runs  in  a  general 
southern  direction  about  165  miles.  It  becomes  navigable 
a  few  miles  above  Piqua  for  keel-boats,  during  half  the 
year.  At  Piqua  there  is  a  considerable  rapid,  and  a  canal 
is  cut  to  avoid  it  in  ascending  the  river.  In  the  dry  season 
it  ceases  to  be  navigable  at  j3ayton,  about  80  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  navigation  is  always  rendered  difiicult  by  nu- 
merous sand-bars.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  400  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

Canals.— 'The  moderate  elevation  of  the  country  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  its  gentle  slope  towards 
both  basins,  suggested  the  idea  of  uniting  them  by  a  canal. 
It  was  found  that  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
river  was  only  24  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  highest  part  of  the  intervening  country,  near  the 
source  of  the  Muskingum  river,  was  only  337  feet  above  Lake 
Erie.  A  canal  was  accordingly  made,  which  united  the 
Muskingum  and  Scioto  rivers.  This  canal,  which  was  begun 
in  1825  and  finished  in  1832,  and  is  called  the  Erie  and 
Ohio  Canal,  is  324  miles  in  length,  has  44  locks,  and 
begins  at  Cleveland,  where  the  C^ahoga  falls  into  Lake  Erie. 
It  runs  southwards  along  the  Cayahoga  river  to  its  most 
southern  bend,  where  it  passes  to  the  Tuskawara  Creek  over 
the  highest  level.  It  then  follows  the  course  of  the  Musk- 
ingum first  south  and  then  westward.  Where  this  river 
bends  again  to  the  south,  the  canal  continues  westward  and 
reaches  the  Scioto  river,  about  10  miles  south  of  Cglumbus: 


from  this  point  it  runs  along  the  course  of  the  last-tnentioned 
river  to  its  mouth  near  Portsmouth.  It  passes  the  towns  or  vil- 
lages of  Newark,  Coshocton,  Circleville,  Chillicothe,and  Pike- 
ton.  There  are  several  short  branches  from  the  main  canal, 
one  of  which  runs  to  Columbus,  the  capital,  and  is  eleven 
miles  long.  Another  canal  has  been  made  to  remedy  the 
difiUcult  navigation  of  the  Miami.  It  is  65  miles  long,  be- 
ginning at  Dayton  on  the  Miami,  and  extending  along  the 
course  of  the  Miami  to  Hamilton,  whence  it  runs  south- 
ward to  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio.  A  canal  was  begun  some 
years  ago  which  is  to  unite  the  Wabash  river  of  Indiana 
with  the  Maumee.  It  is  to  be  21 1  miles  long,  of  which  136 
are  in  Indiana  and  75  in  Ohio.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
this  work  has  advanced. 

Climate. — In  comparing  the  cUmate  of  Ohio  with  that  of 
England,  it  appears  that  the  climate  of  Ohio  is  colder  in 
winter  and  warmer  in  summer.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature at  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  which  is  sheltered  on 
the  north  by  high  hills,  was  found,  afler  many  years  of  care- 
ful observations,  to  be  53'56*,  or  about  3*86*  higher  than  that 
of  London.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  at  Cincin- 
nati is  36*,  at  London  39*3* ;  that  of  the  spring  at  Cincin- 
nati 63*,  and  at  London  54*1*;  that  of  the  summer  at  Cin- 
cinnati 72*,  and  at  London  61*2*;  that  of  the  autumn  at 
Cincinnati  43*,  and  at  London  44*.  This  shows,  that  the 
winters  are  somewhat  colder  in  Cincinnati  than  in  London. 
The  cold  is  considered  very  great  if  the  ground  which  is 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  remains  frozen  during  a  month, 
though  the  mean  temperature  of  January  is  more  than  two 
degrees  below  the  freexing- point  The  frost  does  not  pene- 
trate to  the  depth  of  more  than  five  or  six  inches.  Ni^ht- 
frosts  occur  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Vegetation  does  not 
begin  before  the  first  week  of  March.  In  May  and  in  June 
the  heat  increases  rapidly,  and  the  difference  of  tlie  mean 
temperature  of  the  spnng  in  London  and  Cincinnati 
amounts  to  9*.  For  about  fourteen  days  in  summer  the 
thermometer  rises  to  90*  and  sometimes  even  to  98*.  The 
autumn  is  colder  than  in  London,  and  the  first  night- 
frosts  occur  at  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. The  greatest  decrease  of  heat  takes  place  in  October. 
Most  of  the  rivers,  including  the  Ohio,  are  covered  with  ice 
every  winter.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1817,  this  river 
near  Marietta  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  19  inches..  In 
1797  the  mercury  sunk  to  14*.  The  quantity  of  snow  is 
small.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  it  seldom  exceeds  four 
inches,  but  in  the  northern  districts  the  quantity  is  much 
greater.  The  south-west  wind  prevails  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  from  March  to  November  included.  In  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February  the  wind  generally  blows  from 
the  north-west.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  April 
and  May ;  the  mean  annual  quantity  is  stated  to  be  36 
inches. 

Ptoduciions,— 'The  wealth  of  Ohio  consist  in  its  agricul- 
tural productions :  Indian  com,  wheat  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated.  Cotton  arrives  at  ma- 
turity only  in  the  districts  along  the  Ohio  river;  and  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  Indigo  was  formerly  cultivated 
to  some  extent  but  the  cultivation  has  been  nearly  aban- 
doned. Most  of  the  fruit-trees  of  E  ngland  succeed  well,  and 
especially  peaches.  The  wild  grape  grows  luxuriantly  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  hills ;  ana  several  vineyards  have 
been  planted,  from  which  pretty  good  wine  is  obtained. 
The  cultivation  of  the  grasses  is  not  neglected.  Horned 
cattle  and  pigs  are  very  abundant  and  are  driven  in  great 
numbers  to  the  Atlantic  states  for  sale,  or  sent  down  the 
Mississippi.  Salt  pork  also  constitutes  an  important  article 
of  exportation. 

Bears  and  deer  are  still  numerous  in  the  forests,  and  the 
flesh  of  both  is  dried  and  cured  for  sale.  The  woods  abound 
with  wild  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 
The  rivers,  especially  the  Ohio,  are  well  stocked  with  fish, 
and  some  of  them  attain  a  great  size.  Turtles  are  also  found 
in  them,  and  one  kind  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

Iron-ore  abounds,  and  is  worked  in  a  few  places  not  far 
from  ^e  Ohio  river.  Bituminous  coal  exists  in  extensive 
strata  along  the  Ohio  and  some  of  its  confluents,  but  it  is 
not  yet  extensively  worked.  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs 
on  tne  Scioto  river,  and  saltpetre  and  alum  are  found  in 
several  places. 

InhabitanlM.'-The  Indians^  who  in*  1816  amounted  to 
more  than  3000  individuals,  have  lately  abandoned  the 
country,  and  settled  chiefly  to  the  west  of  the  Mississipp  ^ 
mer.    The  Wyandots  stiU  remain  ia  Crawford  county^^ 
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on  the  upper  course  of  the  Sandusky  river»  between  Colum- 
bus and  Lake  Erie.  This  tribe  consists  of  less  than  500 
individuals;  they  cultivate  some  ^ain  and  keep  cattle. 
The  population,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1830,  to  937,903  hidividuals,  of  whom 
little  more  than  9000  were  free  coloured  people,  and  the  others 
were  whites  or  descendants  of  Europeans.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  is  from  the  New  England  states.  As  no  state 
in  the  Union  has  lately  increased  more  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  by  the  census  to  be  taken  in  this 
year  (1840)  it  will  not  fall  much  short  of  1,500,000  in- 
dividuals. The  population  is  not  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  not 
so  populous  as  might  be  expected.  Large  tracts  of  it  are 
but  thinly  settled,  especially  that  which  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  to  that  of  the  Scioto.  The  best 
settled  districts  are  those  of  the  hilly  region  which  extends 
along  the  large  rivers.  The  eastern  districts  of  the  prairie 
region,  where  the  wooded  tracts  exceed  the  woodless  plains, 
are  nearly  as  populous.  But  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  state, 
or  its  north-western  portion,  is  still  thinly  settled. 

Pditieal  Division  and  Towns. — Ohio  is  divided  into 
75  counties.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  government,  is  on 
the  led  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  very  near  the  centre  of 
the  state;  the  population  in  1835  was  4000;  in  1812 
the  site  of  the  town  was  covered  with  trees.  It  has  little 
trade  at  present,  and  cannot  rise  to  importance  until  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  state  is  better  settled.  The 
largest  town  is  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  [Cincinnati]  ;  its 
population  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  since  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  because  the  produce  of  the 
eastern  and  better  cultivated  portion  of  the  state  goes  now  to 
Cleaveland,  and  thence  to  New  York  or  Montreal.  Cleave- 
land  on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal  begins, 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  port  of  the  state.  The 
population  in  1830  was  1076 ;  in  the  beginning  of  1835,  one 
year  and  a  half  after  the  opening  of  the  canal,  it  had  in- 
creased to  4200  inhabitants,  and  it  k  now  about  10,000. 
Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  contained  about  3000  inhabitants 
in  1830,  and  has  several  manufacturing  establishments. 
Zanesville,  on  the  river  Muskingum,  a  thriving  place,  had 
3500  inhabitants  in  1830,  with  some  glass  and  vitriol  manu- 
factures and  numerous  flour-mills.  Marietta,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  is  the  oldest 
settlement  of  the  state,  being  founded  in  1788 ;  it  contained 
in  1830  about  1200  inhabitants.  Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto,  and  the  termination  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal,  is  a  thriving  and  populous  place.  ChiUicothe,  a  well 
built  town,  in  a  very  fertile  tract  on  the  river  Scioto,  has 
about  3000  inhabitants;  Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Miami  Canal,  has  also  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  the  small  town  of 
Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
since  1833  has  carried  on  some  trade. 

Mant/actttres. — Though  this  branch  of  industry  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  made  much  progress  in  a  country  so 
lately  settled,  yet  there  are  several  manufactures  of  iron, 
wool,  and  cotton,  although  generally  on  a  small  scale.  At 
Cincinnati  and  Cleaveland  many  vessels  are  annually  built, 
especially  steam -boats.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is  of  im- 
portance. In  1830,  446,350  bushels  were  made,  chiefly  at 
and  near  Lancaster,  south-east  of  Columbus. 

Commerce, — ^Until  the  opening  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal,  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  Ohio  was  concentrated 
in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  the  only  place  from 
which  the  produce  of  the  state  was  exported,  and  by  which 
foreign  goods  entered  it.  But  since  1830  a  laige  portion  of 
the  articles  designed  for  the  foreign  market  go  to  Cleave- 
land, and  the  supply  of  foreign  goods  comes  through  the 
same  place.  Its  commerce  has  increased  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  In  1825  the  num)>er  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
port  was  only  75,  with  a  tonnage  of  7310,  and  the  value  of 
the  exports  and  iniports  was  respectively  60,166  dollars  and 
132,645  dollars.  In  1833  the  total  number  of  vessels,  in- 
cluding steam-boats,  was  1505,  with  232,500  tons;  the 
value  oif  goods  exported  exceeded  2,000,000  dollars,  and  of 
goods  imported  4,700,000  dollars.  The  distance  of  Cleave- 
land from  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  Une  of  the  canals. 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  Hudson  river,  does  not  much  exorod 
650  miles,  and  from  Montreal  in  Lower  Canada  it  is  even 
less,  whilst  the  distance  of  Cincinnati  from  New  Orleans  by 
land  is  860  miles,  and  by  water  consid^ably  exceeds  1000 
miles,    BesidesthiSto  the  navigation  oil  the  Obioand  Mis- 


sissippi is  much  more  precarious  and  dangerous  [Missis- 
sippi J  than  that  on  the  canals,  the  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Hudson  river,  or  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  MontreaL  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  a  short  time  the  greatest  part  of 
the  produce  of  Ohio  will  find  its  way  to  Cleaveland  and 
thence  to  New  York  or  Montreal,  and  from  these  places 
the  state  will  be  supplied  with  foreign  goods.  Cincinnati 
however  will  always  be  the  commercial  depdt  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Miami  river,  and  will  continue 
a  considerable  place  of  trade.  In  1833  its  exports  were 
valued  at  5,000,000  dollars,  of  which  pork  amounted  to 
1,350,000.  Some  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Baltimore, 
by  way  of  Wheeling  in  Virginia,  and  with  Philadelphia  by 
way  of  Pittsburg,  but  it  is  not  of  great  importance,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  transport.  The  exports 
consist  of  live-stock,  pork,  bacon,  beef,  tallow,  butter,  whiskey, 
peach-brandy,  ashes,  soap,  candles,  some  timber,  and  furs. 
The  imports  are  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States 
and  England,  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  cotton,  rice, 
and  some  articles  of  smaller  importance. 

Antiquities, — The  remains  of  antient  fortifications,  which 
are  found  in  many  places  west  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, are  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
They  generally  consist  of  circular  embankments,  walls,  and 
mounds  many  feet  high :  they  occur  principally  in  the  west- 
ern districts  of  the  state.  West  of  Chillicotbe  is  a  wall  of 
stone  from  12  to  15  feet  high  and  4  or  5  feet  thick,  which 
encloses  upwards  of  100  acres.  The  ruins  of  this  kind  near 
Piqua  are  of  still  greater  extent,  and  others  occur  near 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  on  the  Miami,  and  other  places. 
They  are  overgrown  with  trees  as  large  as  those  of  the 
surrounding  forests,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  (hat  they 
must  have  been  erected  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  In- 
dians who,  until  lately,  were  in  possession  of  ihe  countries 
in  which  they  are  situated,  have  no  tradition  respecting 
these  fortifications,  and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  they 
were  erected  by  a  nation  which  has  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Education  has  been  much  encouraged  in  Ohio.  There 
are  five  colleges,  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens  [Athexs], 
the  Miami  University,  the  Western  Reserve  CoUege,  Ken- 
yon  College,  and  Franklin  College.  There  are  a  medical 
and  a  law  school  at  Cincinnati.  The  New  England  system 
of  common  schools  has  been  established.  The  c£ief  religious 
sects  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 

History  and  Constitution, — This  country  was  first  visited 
by  the  French  firom  Canada  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  route  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  but  no  settlements 
were  formed,  until  the  British  from  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia began  to  occupy  the  country.  The  French  tried  to 
prevent  this  by  establishing  small  forts  from  Presqu'ile  on 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  along  the  channel  of  the  AUeghany 
river.  This  however  was  considered  by  the  British  govern- 
ment as  an  encroachment,  and  it  led  to  the  war  of  1 755,  by 
which  the  French  lost  Canada  and  were  expelled  from 
North  America.  Some  settlements  which  were  attempted 
after  that  time  were  destroyed  by  the  Indian  tribes  then  in 
possession  of  the  country.  Ohio  was  comprehended  in  the 
cession  made  by  Virginia  in  the  year  1 787,  after  which  the 
country,  including  the  states  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  was  formed  into  a  territory.  The  fi«t  permanent 
settlement  was  formed  at  Marietta  about  1788,  but  its  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  that  of  some  others  farther  west,  was  slow, 
until  the  Indians,  in  1795,  ceded  a  great  portion  of  the 
state  to  the  general  government  by  the  treaty  of  Greville. 
The  population  now  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  1802  it 
attained  the  amount  required  for  being  constituted  into  a 
state.  On  the  29th  November  the  present  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  hi  1 803  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  both  elected  by  the  white  inhabitants  who 
are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  resided  in  the  state 
twelve  months  next  preceding  the  election.  The  number 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  at  present  72,  and  that 
of  the  senators  36 :  they  are  chosen  annually.  The  number 
of  the  senators  cannot  be  less  than  one-third  ner  more  than 
one-half  of  that  of  the  representatives.  They  are  chosen 
biennially,  and  one-half  of  their  seats  are  vacated  every 
year.  Tne  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by  the  same  persona  who 
elect  the  legislative  body.  Ohio  sends  two  members  to  the 
Senate  and  14  members  to  the  House  p^J^pt^^/eptatiies  at 
Washington,  Digitized  by  ^ 
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CDatby«  rimt  of  the  Umtsd  Siatei ;  Pitkhi'i  SUHigiie»l 
View  qfths  Gmmeree  of  the  VniUd  States;  Amerietm 
Almanac  for  1839.) 

OHLMULLER,  DANIEL  JOSEPH,  a  German  archi- 
tect, who  held  the  office  of  Civtlbau'intpector  at  Munich, 
was  born  at  Bamherg  in  1791.  After  studying  under  Karl 
Fischer  (died  1820),  to  whom  many  others  were  indebted 
for  their  professional  education,  he  visited  both  Italy  and 
Sicily,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  examining  the  principal 
edifices,  until  he  was  summoned  home  in  1819,  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  Glyptothcca  at  Munich,  after 
Klenze's  designs.  In  1831  he  was  commissioned  to  make 
designs  in  the  Gothic  style  for  a  church  in  the  Au  suburb, 
and  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  on  the  28th  No- 
vember in  that  year.  Taken  altogether,  this  structure  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  successftil  works  in  that  style 
which  has  been  produced  in  modern  times  in  Germany,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  lofty  windows,  filled 
entirely  with  painted  glass,  one  of  which,  whose  subject  is 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  is  represented  in  colours  in 
Count  Rac7.yneki*s  'Art  Moderne.*  This  building  alone 
would  suffice  for  Oehlmuller's  feme ;  but  it  was  not  the  only 
one  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents 
during  his  brief  professional  career,  ft>r  he  erected  in  the 
same  style  both  the  national  monument  at  Wittelsbach  and 
the  Otto  chapel  at  Kiefersfelden,  the  latter  of  which  was 
begun  in  1834,  and  the  other  comj^eted  in  1835.  The  church 
of  St.  Theresia  at  Hallbergmoos,  begun  by  him  in  October, 
1833,  is  in  the  Italian  style.  On  the  death  ofDomenico 
Quaglio  (1837),  he  was  employed  to  complete  the  works  at 
the  castle  of  Hohenschwangau.  He  did  not  however  long 
survive  his  predecessor  in  that  building,  for  he  died  at  Mu- 
nich, April  22,  1839. 

OIPE'MIA.    [FuLiouLiN«,  vol. xi..  p.  7] 

OII^S  are  substances  obtained  ftrom  very  different  sources 
and  under  various  circumstances.  First,  animal  fkts  [Fat]. 
though  more  or  less  solid,  are  to  be  regarded,  both  on  account 
of  their  general  properties  and  chemical  constitution,  as  va- 
rieties of  oil ;  there  are  also  animal  oils  more  properly  so 
called,  as  whale  and  spermaceti  oil.  Secondly,  there  are 
the  oils  of  vegetable  orietn,  as  those  of  olives  and  linseed, 
obtained  by  pressure,  and  called  ftit,  fixed,  or  expressed  oil«, 
and  those  procured  by  distillation,  termed  volatile,  essential, 
or  sotherial  oils.  Thirdly,  there  are  various  oils  produced  by 
heat  ftoxn  animal,  mineral,  and  other  bodies,  such  as  Dippers 
oil,  and  naphtha ;  and  lastly,  there  are  certain  oils  produced 
by  chemical  action,  as  oil  of  wine,  &o. 

As  it  is  not  possible  here  to  describe  every  variety  of  each 
kind  of  oil,  we  shall  select  some  of  the  more  important  and 
better  known  cases  for  illustration,  and  we  shall  commence 
with  an  account  of  some  of  the 

AnimalOile, — One  of  the  best  known  and  most  extensively 
used  of  these  is  common  whale  or  train  oil,  obtained  by 
melting  the  blubber  of  the  animal.  As  met  with  in  com- 
merce, it  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  rather  viscid,  and  has  a 
disagreeable  fishy  smell  and  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0*927.  When  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  32**,  it 
deposits  stearin,  and  the  oil  separated  from  the  stearin 
by  filtration  is  soluble  in  0*82  of  pure  alcohol  when  heated 
to  about  168®Fahr.  Like  other  oils,  it  does  not  oombinie  with 
water ;  it  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  and  is  therefore  devoid 
of  acid  properties.  Whale  oil  is  very  readily  converted  into 
soap,  requiring  for  this  purpose  0'6  of  its  weight  of  hydrate 
of  potash  and  5  parts  of  water.  The  resulting  compound  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  soft  soap :  it  »  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  When  it  has 
been  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  the  aoid  liquor  yields  on 
distillation  traces  of  a  volatile  fatty  acid,  which  has  been 
called  phocenic  acid.  Like  other  oils,  it  is  very  combustible, 
and  it  is  largely  employed  for  the  pur|>08e  of  giving  light  by 
burning  in  situations  in  which  its  use  is  not  precluded  by  its 
disagreeable  smell.  Its  composition  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  exactly  ascertained ;  but  it  probably  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  oil  next  to  be  mentioned,  which  is 
the 

Spermaceti  Oil,  obtained  from  an  oily  matter  lodged  in  a 
bony  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  Physeter  macrocepJudtta,  or 
spermaceti  whale.  When  this  substanee  is  subjected  to 
pressure  in  bags,  a  Quantity  of  pure  limpid  oil  is  expressed : 
and  the  residue,  after  being  melted,  strained,  and  boiled 
^vith  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  spermaceti*  This  oil  is  more  pure  and  has  a  much  less 
disagreeable  smell  than  common  whale  oil,  and  it  bums 


maeh  mere  l^rtllkiitly  in  l«wp«.    According  to  Dr.  Ure. 

spermaceti  oil  eonsiitt  o^ 

Hydrogen        ....     n-8C 
Carbon  .         .         .         .     78*00 

Oxygen  ....     10-20 


100* 
The  Vegetable  Sxpreeeed  Oils  vary  in  their  general  pro- 
perties :  most  of  them  are  fluid  at  usual  temperatures ;  such 
as  olive  oil  and  linseed  oil ;  and  these  possess  but  a  slight 
degree  of  colour;  whereas  eoeoa-nut  oil  and  palm  oil  are  at 
common  temperatures  soft  butyraceous  solids,  and  the  last 
mentioned  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  The  first  vegetable 
expressed  oil  which  we  shall  describe  is  one  which  is  well 
known  and  most  extensively  employed,  viz. 

Olive  Of*/.— [Olba  EuROPiBA.]— The  colour  is  yellowish, 
the  odour  and  taste  but  slight.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
0*916,  and  consequently  it  floats  on  water,  not  being 
roisoible  with  it.  It  congeals  at  about  36°  Fahr.,  yield- 
ing small  particles  of  stearin,  which  sink  in  the  remain- 
ing fluid  portion  of  oil ;  at  88*"  Fahr.  it  deposits  28  per  cent, 
of  stearin,  the  remainder  being  olein  or  elain.  When  heated 
to  between  500*  and  600**  Fahr.,  it  suffers  decomposition; 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  rancid,  especially  when 
originally  of  inferior  quality  or  adulterated  with  poppy 
oil.  It  dissohret  in  aleofaol  and  sstber,  but  in  very  small 
quantity.  The  more  solid  portion  of  vegetable  oUs  is  by 
some  chemists  called  wuutgatrin,  the  \%vvsk  stearin  being  used 
only  for  the  solid  portion  of  animal  oils. 

This  oil  oonsista  of  oletn  and  stearin  or  marflnurin,  in  the 
proportions  of  about  72  of  the  former  and  98  of  the  latter 
According  to  Sausaiife  these  are  compoeed  of— 

Otoin.  Stewfo. 

Carbon           .         .         76'034  82' 170 

Hydrogwi      .         .         U-645  11  •232 

Oxygen         .         •        12*068  6*302 

Aioto  .         .         •           0*353  0*296 


100*  100* 

The  azote  is  so  small  in  quantity,  that  if  even  actually 
present,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  more  than  accidental ; 
and    neglecting   it,  we   shall    find    by   calculation    that 
taking  the  olein  and  stearin  in  the  proportions  stated,  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  olive  oil  will  be  nearly — 
Carbon     •         •         •        78 
Hydrogen         .         .         11 '5 
Oxygen   ,        .        .        lo*5 

100* 
Linseed  Oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  common 
flax,  Linum  usitaHssimum,  When  no  heat  is  employed  in 
the  pressing,  it  is  more  viseid  and  has  a  greenish-yellow 
colour ;  it  is  then  called  in  commerce  cold  drawn  lin- 
seed oil.  Its  mean  specific  gravity  is  about  0*930.  Its 
smell  and  taste  are  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  than 
those  of  olive  oil.  Linseed  yields  about  22  ner  cent  of  oil ; 
at  —4°  Fahr.  it  becomes  paler  coloured,  but  does  not  deposit 
any  stearin  on  concealing,  but  at  5®  lower  it  becomes  a 
solid  yellow  mass ;  it  has  however  been  stated  that  when 
exposed  for  several  days  to  a  cold  of  4"^  Fahr.  it  becomes 
solid.  Linseed  oil  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  akobol  when 
boiling,  and  40  parts  when  cold ;  by  »ther  it  is  much  more 
readily  taken  up,  1*6  part  dissolving  1  of  the  oil.  When 
this  oU  has  been  long  kept  in  a  bottle  partly  filled,  it  be- 
comes thick,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 
According  to  Saussuroi  linseed  oil  is  eomposed  of— 

Carbon  .         .        76*014 

Hydrogen      .         .         11*351 

Oxygen         .         .         12*635 

100- 

When  this  oil  is  kept  in  a  vessel  imperfectly  dosed,  in  a 
cellar,  a  white  iktty  sediment  and  a  brown  powder  are  de- 
posited. The  ^rmer  contains  the  stearin  of  the  oil  mixed 
with  impurity  insoluble  in  nther,  which  dissolves  the 
stearin,  and  this  crystallizes  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  »Uier.  The  stearin  is  soluble  in  1 00  parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  in  40  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  50  parts  of 
eold  and  20  of  boilinj;  9ther ;  it  is  with  great  difficulty  con- 
verted into  soap.  Linseed  oil  is  largely  employed  in  oil- 
painting  and  in  varnish-making. 

Almond  Oil  is  another  important  flit  oil,  obtained,  like  the  > 
preceding!  by  proasiire,  and  indifferently  from  sweet  almonas  ^ 


J 
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or  bitter.  It  is  of  a  light  yeUowish  colour,  more  fluid  than 
olive  or  linseed  oil ;  its  odour  and  taste  are  very  slight  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  0'917.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  becomes  colourless  and  rancid ;  it  is  soluble  in  25  parts  ojf 
cold  and  6  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  cother  dissolves  it  readily. 
According  to  Braconnot,  vrhen  cooled  to  15^  it  yields  24 
parts  of  stearin.which  melts  at  43®  Fahr.,  and  76  of  olein, which 
does  not  solidify  by  exposure  to  the  lowest  temp^atures ; 
these  statemenU  have  not  however  been  confirmed  by  other 
chemists,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  it  contains  no 
stearin  whatever.  This  oil,  according  to  Saussure,  con- 
sists of-^ 

Carbon  •         .         77-403 

Hydrogen      .        •        11*481 
Oxygen  .         .         10*828 

Azote  .         .  -288 

100- 
It  18  employed  sometimes  in  soap-making,  and  also  in  me- 
dicine. 

Ccator  OH  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus 
communis,  a  biennial  plant,  cultivated  both  in  the  old  and 
new  continent.  When  expressed  without  the  assistance  of 
heat,  it  is  transparent  and  nearly  colourless,  or  has  only  a 
slight  yellowish  tint ;  that  which  is  quite  colourless  appears 
to  have  been  rendered  so  by  artificial  means,  and  is  much 
diminished  in  efficacy.  It  is  very  considerably  viscid,  and 
becomes  solid  when  exposed  to  about  0®  Fahr.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  0*960.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  thicker  and  rancid.  It 
differs  fium  most  other  fixed  oils  in  being  entirely  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  »ther  in  all  proportions,  and  it  is  employed 
only  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic.  By  the  action  of  heat  and 
re-agents  it  is  converted  into  numerous  new  comnounds, 
which  have  been  described  by  Bussy  and  Lecanu,  in  tne  1 3th 
vol.  of  the  'Journal  de  Pharmacie.* 
The  analysis  of  Saussure  gives  as  its  composition, — 

Carbon         .         .       74' 178 

Hydrogen   •        .       11*034 

Oxygen       •        •       14*788 

100* 

Having  now  stated  the  properties  and  composition  of  some 
of  the  best  known  and  most  useful  of  ihejluid  fixed  oils,  we 
shall  briefly  describe  two  which  are  solid  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature. 

Cocoa-Nut  Oi7.— This  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
kernels  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nucifera.  It 
is  white,  has  a  slight  pleasant  smell,  and  its  taste  is  rather 
agreeable ;  its  consistence  is  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  not 
quite  so  hard,  as  that  of  suet,  and  yet  it  contains  some  olein 
mixed  with  the  stearin  or  margarin.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0*910;  it  melts  at  122"*  Fahr.,  and  of  late  years  it  has 
been  employed  in  soap-making;  the  stearin  or  margarin 
is  also  used  advantageously  as  a  substitute  for  wax  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  little 
change  which  it  undergoes  by  keeping  ;  years  are  required 
to  render  it  rancid. 

Palm  OiV.— This  oil  is  of  the  consistence  of  butter, 
and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour ;  its  smell  is  agreeable. 
It  melts  at  about  103**  Fahr.  It  becomes  rancid  very 
readily,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  its  colour.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
yellow  colour,  whilst  the  solution  in  sether  is  of  a  red  colour. 
It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of 

Stearin  or  Margarin     •        31 
Olein         •         .         •        69 
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We  shall  now  mention  the  properties  and  composition  of 
some  of  the  Volatile  ox  Essential  Oils:  these  are  fluid  at  the 
usual  temperature,  and  with  few  exceptions  are  obtained  by 
distillation.  Essential  oils  are  distinguished  principally  by 
the  following  properties  from  the  expressed  oils :— Usually 
they  are  more  perfectly  fluid,  more  combustible,  have  an 
aromatic  or  fragrant  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste ;  they  are 
volatile  per  se  without  decomposition,  and  may  be  distilled 
with  water  at  212^  although  their  boiling-point  is  much 
higher.  They  combine  with  alcohol  and  sether  in  all  pro- 
portions, but  combine  with  water  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
impart  thei  r  odour  to  it.  These  oils  evaporate  without  leaving 
any  stain  on  paper,  and  they  do  not  saponify  with  the  alkalis. 

in   some   instances,  as  those   in   which   the   volatile  * 


oils  exist  in  great  abundance,  they  are  obtained  by  pres- 
sure, without  the  application  of  heat;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  oil  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  bergamot ;  in  gene- 
ral however  they  are  procurable  only  by  distillation,  and 
this  is  effected  by  putting  the  herb  or  bark  into  a  still  with 
water,  when  the  oil  and  water  are  volatilized  and  condensed 
together.  Like  the  fixed  oils,  they  appear  to  contain  a  harder 
and  a  softer  principle ;  the  former  has  been  called  ^^arop^^it, 
the  latter  eleopten. 

The  first  volatile  oil  we  shall  notice  is  one  which  is  ex- 
tensively employed,  the 

Oil  qf  Turpentines-no  obtain  this  oil,  turpentine,  a  well 
known  viscid  substance,  which  exudes  from  various  species 
of  the  genus  Pinus,  is  put  into  a  still  with  water  ;  the  oil 
rises  in  vapour,  and  is  condensed  with  the  water,  while  rosin^ 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  remains  behind.  This,  it  has  been 
stated,  consists  of  two  resins,  to  which  the  names  of  pinic 
and  silvic  acid  have  been  given  by  Unverdorben. 

This  oil  when  pure  is  limpid  and  colourless,  and  it  possesses 
a  peculiar,  strong,  andto  most  persons  a  disagreeable  smell. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0*  865 ;  the  density  of  its  vapour 
at  3 1 3^  compared  with  that^f  air,  is  4*83  to  1 .  This  oil  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  which  contains  water ;  100  parts 
of  alcohol,  of  0*84  sp.  gr.,  dissolve  13*5  parts  at  72°  Fahr. 
Like  other  essential  oils,  it  is  extremely  inflammable, 
burns  with  much  flame,  and  with  the  formation  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  fixed  oils. 
Its  boiling  point  is  about  314^    It  is  composed  of 

Five  equivalents  of  Carbon         •     60    or    88*24 
Four  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  .       4    or    11*76 

64  100' 

It  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  in  varnish- 
making  and  m  house-painting. 

Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  the  fixed  oils  and  several  other 
bodies  with  great  facility.  Thus  iodine,  camphor,  and  resins 
are  soluble  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  sUted  that 
it  is  capable  of  dissolving  163  timet  its  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  provided  it  be  kept  cool ;  the  resulting  com- 
pound is  a  crystallized  substance  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  camphor,  and  has  been  called  or/t^lcta/am- 
phor.  Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  chemists 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  elements  are  combined. 

Oil  of  Lemons,  commonly  called  Essence  qf  Lemons,  is 
one  of  the  few  essential  oils  obtained  by  pressure  and  not 
by  distillation.  It  is  extracted  from  the  rind  of  the  lemon, 
and  is  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  properties 
are,  that  it  is  limpid,  and  has  a  light  yellow  colour;  it  has  an 
agreeable  .odour  resembling  that  of  lemons,  and,  like  other 
essential  oils,  its  taste  is  acrid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
0*847  :  it  remains  fluid  even  when  cooled  down  to  4**  Fabr. 
It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  i&  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  containing  water. 

According  to  Dumas  it  is  composed  of 

Carbon  •         .         •         88*45 
Hydrogen       .        •        11*46 

99*91 

It  is  therefore  probably  composed  of  exactiy  the  same 
proportion  of  its  elements  as  oil  of  turpentine,  and,  like 
this,  it  combines  and  forms  a  peculiar  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.    It  is  used  m  perfumery. 

The  two  volatile  oils  now  described  maybe  taken  as  types 
of  those  which  consist  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  bat 
the  greater  number  of  them  contain  oxygen  also.  Among 
these  are  the  oils  of  lavender,  peppermint,  rosemary,  spear- 
mint, and  marjoram ;  the  properties  of  this  last  only  we 
shall  deem  it  requisite  in  this  place  particularly  to  notice. 

Oil  of  Mavyoram,— This  oil  is  obUined  from  Origanum 
vulgare,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Kane,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0*890 :  it  generally  contains  a  large  but  not  a  constant 
quantity  of  stearopten,  and  when  purified  from  this  by  re- 
peated distillation.  Dr.  Kane  found  its  specific  gravity  to  be 
0-8673,  and  ito  boiling-point  was  322"*  Fahr. 

This  yielded,  by  Dr.  Kane's  analysis,  such  proportions  of 
its  elements  as  showed  that  it  was  constituted  of,  according 
to  his  equivalent  numbers. 

Fifty  equivalents  of  Carbon  307  or  86*48 
Forty  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  40  or  11*27 
One  equivalent  of  Oxygen  8  or      2  *  25 


Digitized  by  V^J^5  or  100 • 
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The  volatile  oils  which  have  heen  alluded  to  or  described 
are  all  lighter  than  water,  but  there  (u-e  some  which  are 
heavier  than  this  fluid,  and  consequently  sink  in  it ;  such 
are  the  oils  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  cassia. 

There  are  certain  volatile  oUs  which  are  poisonous,  on 
account  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  they  contain :  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  this 
however  ceases  to  be  poisonous  when  deprived  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Similar  or  analogous  oils  are  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling other  substances  with  water,  as  laurel  leaves,  peach 
leaves,  &c. 

As  an  instance  of  an  oil  produced  by  the  agency  of  heat 
upon  animal  matter,  we  snail  briefly  mention  what  has 
long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Dippel's  oil,  from  having 
been  first  obtained  by  a  person  of  that  name.  When  animal 
matter,  such  as  the  boo&  or  horns  of  animals,  is  submitted 
to  destructive  distillation  in  retorts,  there  comes  over  with 
the  other  products  an  oily  substance  which  has  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odour  and  a  dark  colour ;  by  repeated  distillation 
the  latter  is  got  rid  of,  but  the  former  remains,  although 
the  oil  becomes  light  and  limpid.  It  was  formerly  much 
use<l  in  medicine,  but  is  not  now  employed. 

The  last  example  which  we  shall  give  is  that  of  the  forma* 
tion  of  an  oleaginous  body  by  direct  chemical  action :  it  is  the 
Oleum  jEthereum^  or  Oil  of  Wine  of  the  Pharmacopceia, 
When  alcohol  is  distilled  with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  an  oleaginous  compound  is  procur^  which,  after 
treatment  with  potash  and  exposure  to  the  air,  has  the  fol- 
lowing properties :  it  is  a  yellow  fluid,  of  a  penetrating  aro- 
matic oaour  and  a  sharp  bitter  taste;  its  specific  gravity  is 
variously  stated  from  1*050  to  1*133,  and  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  its  composition  is  not  also  variable,  dependent  upon 
the  different  quantities  of  a  peculiar  carburetted  hydrogen 
which  it  is  apt  to  contain. 
According  to  Hennell,  it  contains 

Sulphuric  acid  38'  or  nearly  one  equivalent  40 
Carbon  .  53*7  or  nearly  nine  equivalents  54 
Hydrogen  8*3  or  nearly  nine  equivalents     9 
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The  analysis  of  Serullas  differs  however  considerably 
from  this. 

OILS.  VEGETABLE,  are  divided  by  chemists  into  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  the  former  into  such  as  are  drying,  faity,  and 
solid.  They  may  bo  considered  with  respect  to  the  sources 
whence  they  are  obtained,  their  abundance,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  their  being  used  as  substitutes  for  the  whale  and  sperm 
oils,  which  are  becoming  every  day  dearer  from  their  compa- 
rative deficiency.  Considerable  prejudice  is  entertained 
against  the  employment  of  vegetable  oils,  in  consequence, 
in  some  measure  of  their  inferiority,  and  also  because  they 
are  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  but  likewise  because 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  other  vegetable  principles 
from  the  oil,  and  the  chemical  means  adopted  for  their 
purification  render  some  still  more  impure  as  oils.  But 
that  many  of  these  are  very  valuable  is  evident  from  several 
being  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  countries 
where  they  are  produced,  and  hence  forming  important 
articles  of  commerce.  In  many  countries  they  are  solely 
employed  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  animal  oil  is  alone 
thought  applicable  in  England.  The  high  pric^  of  the  latter 
has  however  induced  dealers  to  mix  with  them  a  portion  of 
the  despised  oils  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  subject 
appears  interesting  and  sufficiently  important  to  induce 
chemists  to  ascertain  the  properties  of  each  kind  of  vegetable 
oil,  as  fitted  either  for  burning  in  lamps  for  soap  or  candle 
making,  and  their  numbers  are  sufficiently  great  to  render  it 
highly  probable  that  some  will  be  found  eligible  for  all  tliese 
purposes.  Many  are  noticed  under  the  heads  of  the  plants 
which  yield  them,  as  the  cocoa-nut,  palm,  olive,  and  croton 
oils.  Linseed  and  hempseed  are  both  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  former,  of  late 
years,  also  from  India,  whence  also  sesamum  or  Hi  seed  is 
also  largely  imported,  as  well  as  from  Egypt.  Oil,  both 
volatile  ana  fixed,  is  very  extensively  diff*used  through  vege- 
tables ;  the  former  in  almost  every  part  of  a  plant  except  the 
cotyledons  of  the  seed,  and  the  latter  in  the  seeds  chiefly, 
but  also  in  their  fleshy  covering,  as  in  the  olive,  some  palms, 
the  fruit  of  Melia,  and  others.  Some  families  of  plants 
abound  especially  in  this  principle,  and  therefore  several 
species  yield  it,  as  among  the  Cruciferao  we  have  mustard, 
i*ape,  and  colza  seed  oil,  with  other  species  especially  culti- 
vated in  Europe,  India,  and  Japan,  of  which  some  have  of 
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late  years  been  imported  into  this  country.  Several  of  the 
family  of  Compositae  secrete  oil  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  render  it  desirable  to  cultivate  them  for  this  purpose 
alone,  as  the  sunflower  and  Jerusalem  artichoke,  also  some 
species  of  Carthamus  or  bastard  saffron,  and  also  the  Ver* 
besina  sativa  of  India,  now  known  to  be  identical  with  the 
Abyssinian  Guizotia  oleifera,  and  of  which  the  oil  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Hutsyellow  oil.  So  Madia 
sativa  yields  Madi  oil,  and  its  seeds  are  said  to  be  more 
abundant  in  oil  than  any  plant  introduced  into  Europe. 
Most  of  the  Cucurbitacee  also,  as  the  melon,  gourd,  cucum- 
ber, and  the  numerous  vaiieties,  cultivated  especially  in 
India,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  East,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Europe.  The  RosacesD  also 
store  up  a  large  proportion  of  oil  in  the  kernels  of  their 
fruit,  as  in  the  almond,  which  is  particularly  valued ;  so  also 
that  of  the  apricot,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Brian9on  apricot,  and 
other  species  of  Prunus.  In  the  Himalayas,  oil  is  also  ex- 
pressed from  the  apricot  kernel,  and  has  been  sent  to  this 
country,  of  a  fine  quality. 

Among  the  Amentacece  we  have  also  several  species 
which  yield  oil  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
repay  the  expense  of  expression,  as  nut  oil,  obtained  from 
the  hazel ;  beech-nut  oil,  fi*om  Fagus  sf/lvattca;  with  these 
may  be  mentioned  walnut  oil,  from  Juglans  regia.  Be- 
sides these,  poppy  oil,  Ben-nut  oil  (HyperanihercO,  ground- 
nut oil  (Arachts)t  fhysic-nui  oil  (Jatroplia),  are  well  known. 
So  the  cotton-seea  yields  oil,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the 
seeds  of  the  tea-plant,  especially  of  the  species  called  Thea 
oleifera,  and  some  of  the  Camellias. 

In  the  article  Bassia  it  has  been  mentioned  that  two 
species,  B.  longifolia  and  B,  latifolia,  both  yield  oil ;  an- 
other species,  B,  butyraceat  yields  a  vegetable  butter,  and 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Uhee,  or  butter-tree  of  Almora. 
The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  choonee^  and  Mr.  Traill  de- 
scribes it  as  not  being  found  in  Kemaon,  but  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Goorkhal  province  of  Dotee.  Of  this  an  analysis  has 
been  ^iven  by  Mr.  E.  Solly,  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.'  He  describes  it  as  being  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  that  at  about  120°  Fahr.  it  is  perfectly 
melted,  and  appears  then  as  a  pale  yellow  oil.  He  found  a 
specimen  of  the  Phoolwa,  as  the  butter  is  called,  which  was 
brought  to  this  country  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Traill,  to  con- 
sist of  sixty  parts  of  solid  oil,  thirty-four  of  fluid  oil,  and 
six  parts  of  vegetable  impurities.  The  whole  is  readily  so^ 
luble  in  warm  alcohol,  and  might  therefore  be  employed  for 
liniments.  It  makes  excellent  soap,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  without  smoke  or  smell,  and  would  therefore, 
Mr.  S.  conceives,  be  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  piney 
tallow.  In  the  above  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  for  1839,  there  are  notices  of  several  other 
vegetable  oils  sent  by  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  analysis  and  examination  by  practical  men  as  to  their 
useful  properties.  The  other  solid  oils  are  much  better 
known,  ana  may  be  referred  to  the  articles  Cocos,  Croton 
Oil,  Palm  Oil,  Laurel,  Myristica,  and  Cacao. 

OISE,  a  river  in  France  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Seine.    [Seine.] 

OISE,  a  department  in  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Somme ;  on  the  east  by  that  of  Aisne ; 
on  the  south  by  those  of  Seine  etMame  and  Seine  etOise ; 
and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Euro  and  Seine  Inferieure. 
Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having 
its  northern  and  southern  sides  of  60imd  65  miles  respec- 
tively, and  its  eastern  and  western  sides  of  42  and  38  miles. 
It  Ls  included  between  49**  3'  and  49"  46'  N.  lat.  and  1"  40'  • 
and  3*"  8'  E.  long.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated 
at  2256  square  miles,  being  a  little  below  the  average  area  of 
ihe  French  departments,  and  rather  larger  than  the  conjoint* 
areas  of  the  adjacent  English  counties  of  Derby  and  Staf- 
ford. The  population,  in  1831,  was  397,725 ;  in  1836  it  was 
398,641;  showing  an  increase  of  916,  or  less  than  one- 
quarter  per  cent,  in  five  years,  and  giving  about  177  inha- 
bitants to  a  square  mile,  being  above  the  average  of  the 
French  departments,  both  in  amount  and  density  of  popu- 
lation, but  far  inferior  in  both  respects  to  the  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it  Beauvais,  the 
capital,  is  on  the  river  Terrein,  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  39 
miles  in  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  Paris,  or  41  miles  by 
the  road  through  St.  Denis  and  Beaumontsur-Oise. 

This  department  has  no  mountains  nor  any  loftv  hills : 
the  surface  consists  of  sentle  undulations.    The  highest  > 
ground  extends  across  the  department  from  east  to  west,  ^ 
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not  very  far  vithin  the  northern  boundary,  and  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the  Somme.  That  part 
of  the  department  which  is  comprehended  in  the  former 
basin  is  by  far  the  larger,  and  is  watered  by  the  Oise  and 
its  tributaries.  The  Oise  enters  the  department  near  the 
Dorth-eastern  angle  between  Chauny  and  Noyon,  and  flows 
in  a  tolerably  direct  line  of  55  miles  south-west  through  the 
department,  passing  Noyon,  Compifigne,  Pont-Sainte- 
Maixence,  and  Creil,  between  which  last  town  and  Beau- 
mont it  quits  this  department  to  enter  the  adjacent  one  of 
Seine  et  Oise.  It  is  navisjable  throughout  th&t  part  of  its 
course  which  is  in  this  department.  The  Aisne,  which  is 
also  navigable,  enters  the  department  on  the  east  side,  and 
has  a  tolerably  direct  course  of  12  miles  west  by  north  into 
the  Oise  above  Compi^gne.  Below  the  junction  of  the 
Aisne  the  Oise  receives  the  Bresches,  or  BrSche,  and  the 
Terrein,  or  Therain,  on  the  right  bank  and  the  Autone; 
or  Authonne,  the  Nonette.  and  the  Thdve,  on  the  left. 
These  are  all  small :  the  Terrein.  the  longest  of  them,  has 
a  course  of  about  45  miles  south-east;  neither  of  them  is 
navigable.  The  Ourcq.  a  feeder  of  the  Marne.  just  crosses 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  and  is  navigable 
for  a  few  miles ;  and  the  Epte,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine,  forms 
in  one  part  the  western  boundary.  Some  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Sorome  have  their  sources  within  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  department,  but  they  are  all  unimportant. 

The  oflicial  statement  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  de- 
partment is  as  follows :— Oise.  65  miles;  Aisne,  13;  Ourcq, 
6  miles:  total  river  navigation,  84  miles.  Canal  parallel  to 
the  Oise,  17  miles;  Canal  of  the  Ourcq,  5  miles:  total  of 
canal  and  river  navigation.  106  miles. 

There  are  several  pools  and  marshes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
chdlk  formation  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin:  the 
southern  part  is  occupied  by  the  strata  of  the  supracreta- 
ceous  group.  There  are  no  metallic  ores  ;  but  marble,  free- 
stone for  building,  some  of  it  of  superior  quality,  sandstone 
for  paving,  millstones,  gypsum,  lignite  (the  ashes  of  which 
are  used  for  manure),  and  potters'  earth,  are  dug.  Fossil 
remains  are  abundant;  and  round  Beauvais  above  1100  per- 
sons are  employed  in  digging  peat.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs,  for  the  most  part  chalybeate,  but  none  of 
much  repute.  There  was,  in  1834,  only  one  iron- work  in 
the  department,  having  two  forges  for  the  production  of 
wrou,a;ht-iron. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  twelve  Routes  Roy  ales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  365  miles, 
namely,  341  in  good  repair,  12  out  of  repair,  and  12  unfinished. 
The  principal  road  is  that  which  leaJds  froX  Paris  through 
Beauvais  and  Marseille  to  Abbeville  and  Calais.  The  road 
from  Paris  to  Peronne  and  Cambray  passes  through  Senlis 
andPont-Sainte-Maixence ;  that  from  Paris  to  Amiens  passes 
through  Chantilly,  Creil.  Clermont.  St.  Just-en-Chauss6e, 
and  Breteuil ;  that  from  Paris  to  Laon  crosses  the  south- 
eastern angle ;  and  that  from  Paris  to  Dieppe  crosses  the 
Bouth-webtem  angle'  of  the  department.  Roads  lead  from 
Beauvais  to  Clermont  and  Compi^gne,  to  Breteuil,  and  to 
Gournay  (Seine  InfSrieure) ;  from  Senlis,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Oise,  by  Compi^gne  and  Noyon,  to  La  Fdreand  St. 
Quentin  (Aisne),  with  a  branch  from  Noyon  to  Ham 
•  (Somme)  ;  and  from  Compidgne,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Montdidier  and  Amiens,  and  on  the  other,  to  Soissons. 
The  Routes  Departmentales,  or  departmental  roads,  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  311  miles,  namely,  246  in  repair,  11 
out  0^  repair,  ana  54  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  paths 
*'  have  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  3000  miles.  ( Offi- 
cial Returns,  1st  January,  1837.) 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  for  the  most  part  healthy: 
the  exceptions  are  the  neighbourhood  of  the  various  pools 
and  marshes.  The  soil  varies  in  fertility:  more  than 
950.000  acres,  constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the  depart- 
ment, are  under  the  plough.  The  produce  in  corn  is  very 
great,  being  nearly  as  much  again  as  the  average  produce 
of  the  French  departments.  In  wheat,  which  is  the  grain 
chiefly  cultivated,  the  preponderance  is  yet  greater,  and  in 
rye  and  maslin  (or  mixed  corn),  and  in  oats,  the  growth  of 
which  is  idl  but  equal  to  that  of  wheat,  greater  still.  Barley 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but  not  very  extenskely.  Some 
hemp  and  pulse  are  grown:  maize  and  buckwheat  are  not 
grown  at  all.  Wheat  and  oats  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantity,  principally  to  Paris  and  Rouen.  The  quantity  of 
grass-land  is  about  70,000  acres ;  and  there  are  35,000  to 
40»ooo  lucres  of  heath  or  other  epen  grasing-land.    The  arti- 


ficial grasses  most  cultivated  are  trefoil  and  lucerne.  There 
are  only  about  6000  acres  of  vineyards,  and  the  wine  grown  is, 
with  little  exception,  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  wines  of 
Bourgogne  and  Champagne  are  chiefly  consumed.  Or- 
chards and  gardens  occupy  about  35,000  to  40.000  acres :  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cider  is  made.  The  woodlands 
comprehend  about  200,000  acres.  The  principal  forests  are 
thos^  of  Compi^ne  (about  35,000  acres),  Chantilly,  Erme- 
nonville,  and  Le  Lys. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  department  is  nearly 
double  the  average  number  in  the  other  departments ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  brought  from  the  department  of  Pas 
de  Calais,  where  they  are  bred.  The  number  of  neat 
cattle  is  not  equal  to  the  average  of  France.  The  calves 
reared  in  the  department  furnish  the  markets  of  Paris  with 
some  of  their  most  delicate  veal.    Tlie  number  of  sheep  is 

treat,  and  the  produce  of  wool  considerable :  the  breed  has 
een  much  improved  by  crossing  with  the  English  (Leices- 
ter and  South-down)  and  Merino  breeds.  A  portion  of 
the  wool  is  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Beauvais  and 
the  valley  of  the  Oise.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pork 
and  poultry  is  fattened  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  and  bees  are 
commonly  kept.  The  larger  game,  stags,  roes,  and  wild 
boars,  are  found  in  the  woods,  and  the  rivers  abound  with 
fish. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 


Population. 

COKk- 

8q.M. 

1831. 

1836. 

maaei 

Beauvais 

W. 

749 

131,385 

132,369 

234 

Clermont 

N. 

501 

89,448 

89,837 

161 

C^mpi^gne 

N.E. 

494 

97,812 

97,645 

156 

Senlis         S 

&S.E. 

512 

79,080 

78.790 

132 

2256       397,725     398,641       683 

The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  thirty- five. 

The  arrondissement  of  Beauvais  includes  the  towns  of 
Beauvais  (pop.  in  1831,  12,867;  in  1836.  13,082)  [Beau- 
vais], Gerberoy,  and  Songeons,  on  the  Terrein ;  Marseille 
and  Milly.  on  the  Petit  Terrein ;  Grandvillers,  or  Grand- 
viiliers  (pop.  1811),  Formerie,  La  Bosse,  Chaumont,  and 
Meru.  Gerberoy  is  on  an  eminence.  It  is  now  an  insig- 
nificant place,  but  was  antiently  a  frontier  fortress  toward 
the  duchy  of  Normandie.  and  was  exposed  to  frequent 
assaults.  It  sufiered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  English  in 
France,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  fortifications  of  the  town,  which  had  been  dismantled, 
were  subsequently  restored.  It  is  surrounded  with  pleasant 
walks,  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  some  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.  It  has  two  yearly  fairs.  Songeons  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  well-built  brick 
houses.  Spectacles  and  looking-glasses  are  manu^ctured, 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  goods  and  other  hardwares, 
coal,  corn,  cider,  and  cattle.  It  has  four  yearly  fairs. 
Marseille  is  well  built  of  brick  and  in  a  pleasant  situation. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  leather,  and  trade  in  cattle:  there 
are  five  yearly  fairs.  At  the  village  of  Achy,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Marseille,  yarn  is  spun  of  wool,  camels'  hair,  and  siJk. 
Grandvillers  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Abbeville:  it  has 
wide  streets  converging  in  a  large  market-place :  the  inha- 
bitants manufacture  woollen  cloth,  serge,  hosiery,  toys,  and 
soap.  Hosiery  and  serge  are  also  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  town  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in 
these  articles,  and  in  corn,  brandy,  cider,  coal,  cattle,  and 
horses.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  two  castles,  that  of 
Damerancourt,  a  strong  fortress  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  that 
of  Sarcus,  built  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  rich  style 
of  architecture.  Cbaumont  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  parish  church. 
Woollen  cloths,  lace,  leather,  and  fans  are  made ;  there  are 
water-mills  and  lime-kilns ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
hay,  wood,  and  woollen  goods.  The  population  of  the  com- 
mune is  about  1800.  Meru  is  the  centre  of  a  c^^nsiderable 
manufacture  of  horn,  mother-of-pearl,  bone,  ivory,  hard 
wood,  and  other  toys :  nearly  fifty  men  were  employed  a  few 
years  since  in  making  fans  alone.  At  the  neighbouring 
village  of  St.  G6n6vidve,  two  hundred  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  finishing  these  toys.  Agricultural  implements, 
snuif,  leather,  and  lace  are  also  made  ;  and  trade  is  carried 
on  in  corn,  cattle,  horses,  and  wool.  In  and  around  Auneuil, 
a  village  between  Beauvais  and  Chaumont,  eight  hundred 
females  are  employed  in  laoe-making;  and  in  and  about 
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the  village  of  Nivillere,  near  Beauvais,  about  the  same 
number  are  engaged  in  spinning  hemp,  in  combing  and 
spinning  wool,  and  weaving  stockings.  At  the  village  of 
Hanvoile,  near  Songeons,  a  great  quantity  of  serge  is  made ; 
and  at  Savignies  and  La  Chapelle-aux-pots,  near  Beauvais, 
are  extensive  potteries. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Clermont  are ~ Clermont  (pop. 
in  1831*2594  town;  2715  whole  commune;  in  1836,  3235 
commune)  and  Bulles,  on  the  Bresches  or  Br§che;  St.  Just 
en  Chauss^,  near  the  head  of  the  Arre,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Bresches;  Mouy  (pop.  1817  town,  2372  commune) 
on  the  Terrein  ;  Breteuil  (pop.  2244  town,  2284  whole  com- 
mune) on  the  Noye,  a  feeder  of  the  Somme ;  and  Cr^vecoBur. 
Clermont,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name 
as  Clermont-Oise  or  Clermont  en  Beauvais,  was  at  first  pro- 
bably a  border  castle  erected  as  a  barrier  against  theNormans. 
Inthe  tenth  century  it  became  the  capital  of  a  county,  which, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  conferred  by  St  Louis  on  his 
son  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect,  and 
is  crowned  by  an  antient  castle.  At  the  foot  of  the  castle 
wall  is  an  agreeable  public  walk.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  cotton  yarn,  printed  and  other  calicos, 
and  linens ;  there  are  bleaching  grounds,  brewhouses,  tan- 
yards,  and  saltpetre  refineries;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  cattle,  horses,  flax,  and  linens.  The  surrounding 
country  is  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  cherries.  Cler- 
mont has  a  large  monthly  corn-market  and  fifteen  yearly 
fairs.  Bulles  lias  a  population  of  about  1000:  the  towns- 
men spin  flax  and  manufacture  fine  linens.  There  are  oil- 
presses.  St.  Just  en  Chauss^  was  formerly  a  walled  town 
and  of  greater  extent  than  at  present ;  it  is  about  as  popu- 
lous as  Bulles.  The  townsmen  manufacture  hosiery,  and 
trade  in  cattle  and  wooden  wares.  Mouy  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  woollen  manufacture,  which  employs  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  about  1200  workmen.  The  wash- 
ing of  the  wool  and  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  cloth  are 
carried  on  in  the  town.  There  is  a  good  weekly  market, 
also  a  yearly  fair.  Breteuil  has  probably  risen  from  the 
decay  of  a  Graulish  town  -(the  Bratuspantium  of  Caesar, 
Bell,  Gal,,  lib.  ii.,  c.  13),  the  traces  of  which,  called  by  the 
people  around  Brantuspante,  have  remained  till  the 
present  time.  A  number  of  vases,  coins  or  medals,  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  The  townsmen 
make  shoes  for  the  troops  and  for  the  hospitals  of  Pahs ; 
worsted  stockings,  serge,  shawls,  and  other  woollen  goods ; 
paper,  ea  rthenware,  and  leather ;  they  trade  in  corn,  cattle, 
and  cider.  There  are  good  nursej^-grounds  round  the 
town.  Cr^vecoeur  has  an  antient  castle  built  of  brick,  with 
a  walled  park  and  gardens.  The  inhabitants,  who  exceed 
2000«  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  ;  and 
trade  in  corn,  trefoil  and  lucerne  seed,  cattle,  and  horses. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  (]!ompi^ne  are— Compiegne 
(pop.  in  1831,  8879;  in  1836,8895)  [Compieone]  andNoyon 
(pop.  5535  town,  5946  whole  commune),  on  or  near  the 
Oise ;  and  Pier- fond,  about  7  miles  south-east  of  (Ik>mpidgne. 
Noyon  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Itinerary*  of  Antoninus  and  the 
'  Notitia  Imperii  *  under  the  name  of  Noviomagus.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  bishop's  see  was  transferred  hither  from 
Augusta  Veromanduorum,  now  St.  Quentin.  Pepin  le 
Bref  began  and  Charlemagne  (who  was  crowned  here) 
finished  the  erection  of  the  cathedral;  and  at  Noyon, 
Hugues  Capet  was  elected  king.  It  was  taken  by  the 
League,  aj>.  1593,  and  retaken  the  next  year  by  Henri  IV. 
The  town  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built,  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  traversed  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  little  river  Vorse,  which  flows  into  the  Oise  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  It  has  four  gates,  which  take  their 
names  from  the  four  suburbs,  and  several  fountains.  The 
cathedral  is  a  large  building,  about  340  feet  long,  with  two 
towers  of  the  height  of  200  feet.  There  are  an  antien  t  episco- 
pal palace,  a  seminary  for  the  priesthood,  an  hospital,  and 
pleasant  public  walks.  The  bishop's  see  no  longer  exists. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  linens,  muslins,  hosiery,  and 
leather ;  and  trade  in  com,  hosiery,  hides,  and  vegetable 
ashes.  Pier-fond  or  Pierre-font  had  a  strong  castle,  which 
was  obstinately  defended  by  the  leaguers  against  the  troops 
of  Henri  IV.  It  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins  in  the  country. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Senlis  are — Senlis  (pop.  in  1831, 
5066;  in  1836,  5016)  [SbnlisI  and  Nanteuil-le-Hardouin, 
on  the  Nonette ;  Pont-Sainte-Maxence  (pop.  2453  town,  and 


2575  whole  commune)  and  Creil,  on  the  Oise;  Merlou  or 
Mello  on  the  Terrein;  Chambly,  on  the  brook  M6ru,  whick 
flows  into  the  Oise ;  Crespy  or  Cr^py  (pop.  2242  town)» 
and  Acv  or  Assy.  Nanteuil  has  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
nastle,  the  residence  of  Francois  and  Henri,  the  celebrated 
dukes  of  Guise,  and  of  an  antient  Cluniac  priory.  The 
townsmen  (about  1300  or  1400  in  number)  carry  on  some 
manufactures,  and  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence  or  Maixence  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  is  re- 
markable for  a  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  in 
1777,  in  the  place  of  a  more  antient  one  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans.  Each  corner  of  this  bridge  is 
adorned  with  an  obelisk,  and  the  piers  are  composed  each 
of  four  columns  arranged  two  on  each  side,  with  an  interval 
of  9  or  10  feet  between  them.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  tanning  leather,  and  they  trade  in  corn  (a  considen3>le 
quantity  of  which  is  sent  to  Paris),  wine,  and  cattle.  It  has 
a  good  weekly  market,  and  a  fair  every  month.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  and  rich  abbey 
of  Moncel.  Creil  is  pleasantly  situated.  On  an  island  in 
the  Oise  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  castle  built  by 
Charles  V.,  and  of  an  antient  abbey.  The  town  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Huguenots  in  1567,  and  subsequently  taken 
by  the  League.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the  place 
(which  has  a  population  of  about  1500)  is  of  earthern- 
ware,  porcelain,  pottery,  and  glass,  which  gives  employ- 
ment in  and  about  the  town  to  900  workmen.  Some 
printed  cottons  are  manufactured,  and  trade  is  carried  on 
in  coal,  com,  flour,  and  cattle.  In  the  district  round  the 
town  manufactures  are  carried  on ;  and  there  are  several  stone 
quarries,  where  the  workmen  live  in  habitations  excavated 
in  the  rock.  Merlou  or  Mello  has  an  antient  castle  on  a 
picturesque  and  commanding  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lies  the  little  well-built  town,  of  400  or  500  inhabitants,  wb^ 
weave  cachemire  shawls,  merinos,  calicos,  and  laoes.  Turf  is 
dug  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  trade  in  cattle  is  carried 
on.  Chambly  has  about  three  times  the  population  of  Mer- 
lou ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out ;  and  the  houses 
well  built ;  there  is  a  pleasant  public  walk.  The  inhabit- 
ants make  laces,  braid,  and  blond  lace ;  and  there  are  tile- 
works  and  several  flour-mills.  Some  trade  in  flour  is  car- 
ried on.  Cr6py  or  Crespy  was  the  capital  of  the  county 
(afterwards  duchy)  of  Valois,  and  in  the  feudal  ages  was  a 
place  of  great  strength.  In  1431  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  are  said  to  have  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  houses. 
The  strong  castle  of  the  counts  of  Valois  was  also  taken  and 
destroyed.  The  town  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  153,3. 
In  1 544  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Crdpy  between  Fran9oit 
I.  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1588  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  League  and  retaken  by  Henri  IV.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  public  walk  planted  with  trees,  and  is  entered 
by  five  gates.  The  columns  of  the  choir  of  the  parish 
church  are  remarkable  for  their  lightness  and  beauty.  Part 
of  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the  old  castle  are  standing. 
The  manufactures  are  lace,  cotton  goods,  leather,  and,  in  the 
environs,  home-spun  linen;  trade  is  carried  on  in  com, 
wood,  cattle,  horses,  thread,  and  woven  goods.  There  are 
two  yearly  fairs.  In  this  arrondissement  are  the  villages  of 
Chantilly,  where  were  the  magnificent  park  and  palace  of 
the  princes  of  Cond6,  destroyed  in  a  great  part  during  the 
Revolution ;  and  of  Ermenonville,  where  Rousseau  died 
(A.D.  1778)  and  was  buried.  His  tomb  remains,  but  tha 
body  was  removed  to  Paris,  a.d.  1794. 

The  population  of  the  towns,  when  given  accurately,  is, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  firom  the  census  of  1831,  and  is  that 
of  the  whole  commune ;  when  only  an  approximation  it 
given,  the  authority  is  Dulaure's  Histoire  den  Environs  di 
Paris,  Paris,  1825-28, 

The  manufacture  of  toys  is  carried  on  in  the  villages  be- 
tween Meru  and  Beauvais;  that  of  optical  classes  and 
mirrors  around  Songeons ;  bricks,  tiles,  crucibles,  sugars 
refiners'  pots,  and  other  pottery,  between  Beauvais  and 
Songeons  and  around  Songeons;  cotton  yarn  at  various 
places  in  the  arrondissement  of  Beauvais.  In  the  district 
round  Creil  manufactures  and  establishments  of  various 
kinds  are  carried  on  vnth  great  activity ;  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  yam,  and  goods, 
lace  (at  Chantilly),  silk  and  cotton  buttons,  brass  and  iron 
wire,  and  paper  are  made ;  stereotype  and  other  printings 
bleaching,  card-making,  sheet-copper  and  iron  works,  and 
flour-mills  are  in  active  operation.  The  industry  of  this 
district  owes  much  to  the  duke  of  La  Rochefoucald.  The-^^ 
morality  of  the  humbler  classes  has  been  improved  by  tha 
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introduction  and  progress  of  manufactures,  and  by  the  atten- ' 
tion  of  the  capitalists  engaged  in  them.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  the  arrondissement  of  CJompi^ne  are  of 
cotton.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  department  are  owing  to  the  industry  and  skill 
of  persons  from  other  parts  rather  than  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of 
the  Acad(§mie  Universitaire  of  Amiens.  It  is  in  the  first 
military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Paris. 
It  sends  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
respect  of  education  it  is  above  the  average  of  France ;  of 
the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29, 
more  than  half  (54  in  every  100)  could  read  and  wrote. 

In  the  most  antient  period  of  the  history  of  France,  this 
department  was  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  territory  of 
the  Bellovaci ;  portions  of  it  were  included  in  the  territories 
of  the  Silvanectes,  the  Vadicasses,  the  Suessiones,  the 
Veromandui,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  Veliocasses,  all  of  them 
Belgic  nations,  and  all  afterwards  included  in  the  Roman 
division  of  Belgica  Secunda,  except  the  Veliocasses,  who 
were  included  in  Lugdun'ensis  Secunda.  Of  Grallic  and 
Roman  to\^ns  and  stations  the  chief  within  its  limits  were 
C»saromagus,  afterwards  Bellovaci,  Beauvais;  Bratuspan- 
tium,  near  Breteuil;  Litanobriga,  Pont- Sain te-Maixence,  or 
more  probably  Creil ;  all  in  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci ; 
Noviomagus,  Noyon,  in  the  country  of  tlie  Veromandui ; 
Augutttomagus,  afterwards  Silvanectes,  Senlis,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Silvanectes ;  and  Neeomagus,  probably  Vez,  a 
village  near  the  Authonne,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vadicasses. 
There  are  the  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  between  Beauvais 
and  Clermont. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  department  was  included  in  the 
districts  of  L'lle  de  France  proper,  Valois,  Novonnais,  and 
Soissonnais,  in  the  military  government  of  Llle  de  France, 
and  in  the  districts  of  Santerre  and  Amienais  in  Picardie. 

OKA,  River.    [Russia.] 

OKHOTSK,  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  the  northern 
shores  of  a  wide  ffulf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  separates 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  firom  the  continent  It  is 
in  59"*  20'  N.  lat.  and  Ub''  18'  £.  long.  The  town  was 
formerly  built  on  a  flat  sandy  neck  of  land,  about  two  miles 
in  width,  and  washed  on  one  side  by  the  river  Ochota,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  sea.  But  as  its  low  situation  rendered 
the  place  extremely  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  fogs  in 
which  it  was  frequently  enveloped,  and  also  exposed  it  to 
inundations  during  southern  and  south-eastern  gales,  the 
town  was  removed  a  few  years  ago  about  three  miles  farther 
up  the  river.  It  is  now  built  on  a  low  hill  rising  about 
thirteen  feet  above  high- water  mark,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ochota.  The  town  is  small,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
hundred  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  not  to 
exceed  2000.  But  as  it  is  the  onl^  place  by  which  the 
intercourse  between  the  interior  of  Siberia  on  one  side  and 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Russian  dominions  in 
North  America  is  maintained,  it  has  a  considerable  com- 
merce, though,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  adjacent  country, 
it  has  no  article  of  exportation  except  a  small  quantity  of 
furs.    The  Russian  American  Companv,   whose  wealthy 

J)artners  reside  in  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  build  vessels  here 
rom  time  to  time,  but  at  a  great  expense,  as  the  timber 
must  be  brought  down  from  the  woods,  which  are  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant.  The  furs  brouj^ht  from  America 
are  landed  here,  and  transported  by  land  through  Yakutsk  to 
Irkutsk,  and  thence  to  Kiachta,  to  be  exchanged  for  articles 
of  Chinese  production.  The  harbour  is  very  bad.  It  is 
formed  by  the  river  Ochota,  which,  meeting  the  sea  by  a 
rapid  course,  has  formed  at  its  mouth  a  sand-bar,  with  only 
nine  feet  of  water  on  it.  Besides  this,  it  is  only  accessible 
from  June  to  September,  being  blocked  up  with  ice  and 
snow  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Russian  government 
has  accordingly  resolved  to  select  another  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Okhotsk,  which  offers  a  better  harbour,  and 
to  build  there  a  new  town.  According  to  the  most  recent 
information,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uda  (54®  N.  lat  and 
ise"*  £.  long.)  offers  considerable  advantages,  having  a  fine 
harbour  sheltered  by  the  Shantar  Islands. 

(Sauer*s  Account  of  Billing*9  Geographical  and  Astro- 
nomical Expedition  to  the  Northern  Paris  of  Russia; 
LangsdorTs  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  the 
World;  Saryschefs  Voyas^es  qf  Discovery  to  Siberia^ ^c; 
Erman's  Reise  urn  die  Erde  dutch  Nord  Asien  und  die 
beiden  Oceane.) 


O'KHRIDA,  a  town  of  Albania,  in  European  Turkey, 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  a  considerable  lake, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  town.  According  to  the 
map  of  Albania  prefixed  to  Hughes's  'Travels*  (2nd  edit, 
1830),  Okhrida  is  in  41*'  3'  N.  lat  and  21*  5'  E.  long. 

Okhrida  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Lychnidus 
(Avxvi^ovff,  or  perhaps  Aiixvt^oc.  Strabo).  This  town  of 
Lychnidus  gave  anciently  its  name  to  the  lake  wNch  was 
called  i)  \ifivTj  Avxvinc  or  Avxvi^m.  The  town  lies  at  the 
foot  of  an  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 
castle,  in  which  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  surrounding 
province  resides.  The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated 
at  about  6000,  chiefly  of  Bulgarian  descent.  Silver  ore  aud 
sulphur  are  procured  from  mines  near  the  town.  A  Greek 
archbishop  resides  here. 

The  lake  of  Okhrida  extends  about  18  miles  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  and  is  6  or  8  miles  across  in  the  widest 
part  It  is  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  Black  Drin,  which 
flows  through  the  lake  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  There 
are  several  villages  round  the  shore.  It  abounds  with  fish ; 
and  the  fishery  is  actively  carried  on. 

The  pashalick  or  district  of  Okhrida  is  not  very  large, 
but  in  the  uncertain  state  of  Turkish  geography  we  do  not 
attempt  to  define  its  boundaries  or  dimensions.  The  dis- 
trict is  mountainous,  and  is  said  to  be  well  wooded ;  it  is 
watered  by  the  Black  Drin  and  the  Scombi.  It  is  tolerably 
productive  in  corn,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  fruit, 
and  wine.  Cattle  and  bees  are  reared,  and  game  is  tolerably 
abundant  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their 
courage  and  ferocity,  and  are  reputed  to  make  (he  best 
soldiers  among  the  Albanians. 

OLACA'CE^.  This  name  applies  to  a  small  and  little 
studied  natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  chiefly  found 
within  the  tropics.  Its  most  important  characters  are  a 
small  inferior  calyx,  often  becoming  enlarged  around  the 
ripe  fruit,  a  polypetalous  valvate  corolla,  a  small  number  of 
hypogynous  stamens,  partly  fertile  and  partly  barren,  a 
one-celled  ovary,  with  pendulous  ovules,  indehiscent  fruit, 
and  a  small  embryo  amongst  a  large  quantity  of  albu- 
men. Its  affinities  are  little  understood,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  greatest  with  Pittosporacea?,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Aurantiaceee,  on  the  other.  The  plants  are  of  little  im- 
portance for  useful  qualities;  one  species,  Heisteria  coc- 
cinea,  yields,  it  is  said,  the  partridge-wood  of  cabinet- 
makers, and  the  fruit  of  others  is  eataUe  when  ripe,  though 
not  very  pleasant  (Lindley*s  Natural  System  of  BoAany, 
ed.  2,  p.  33.) 

OLA'US,  MAGNUS,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  brother 
to  John  Olaus,  archbishop  of  Upsala,  was  an  archdea<M)D  in 
the  Swedish  church  when  the  Keformation,  supported  by 
Gustavus  Vasa,  gained  the  ascendency  in  Sweden.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  change  the  two  brothers,  who  remained  attached 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  fi&ith,  left  their  country  and  retired 
to  Rome,  where  Olaus  Magnus  passed  the  remainder  of  bis 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  small  pension  from  the  pope.  At 
Rome  he  wrote  his  work,  *  Historia  de  Gentibus  Septeii- 
trionalibus,  earumque  diversis  Statibus,  Conditionibus, 
Moribus,  itidemque  Superstition ibus,  Discipliois,  &c./ 
Rome,  fol.,  1555,  and  Basil,  1567.  Other  edjtions  of  this 
work  have  been  published,  which,  as  weli  as  a  French 
translation  in  1561,  are  all  incomplete.  The  work  is  mi- 
nute, and  contains  some  curious  iulbrmation,  but  is  uncriti> 
cally  written.  Olaus  died  at  Rome  in  1568.  His  brother 
John  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Gothorum  Suevonumque  His- 
toria, probatissimis  Antiquorum  Monumentis  collects,* 
Rome,  ibl.,  1554,  which  is  a  still  more  uncritical  perform- 
ance than  that  of  his  brother  Magnus. 

OLD  RED-SANDSTONE.  By  this  title  English  geo- 
logists have  almost  universally  designated  the  variable 
series  of  rocks  which  separate  the  youngest  slates  (* Tran- 
sition Rocks')  from  the  mountain-limestone  and  cool. 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  {Geology  i^  England  and 
Wales)  ranked  the  old  red-sandstone  in  their  'Medial 
Order*  along  with  the  coal  and  mountain-limestone;  and 
this  classification  has  been  unreservedly  followed  till  within 
a  short  period.  Mr.  Murchison,  in  his  work  on  the  *  Silu- 
rian System,*  has  preferred  to  separate  the  old  red-sand- 
stone from  the  superincumbent  strata,  and  to  constitute  for 
it  an  additional  system.  Since  the  publication  of  that  work, 
the  same  author,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Sedgwick, 
believing  that  the  limestones  and  slaty  and  conglomerate 
rocks  of  South  Devon  belong  to  the  same  geological  period 
as  the  true  old  red-saudstone  of  Herefordshire,  and  desirous 
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of  improving  the  •  nomenclature,  has  proposed  for  these 
variable  strata  the  title  of  the  Devonian  System.  If  the 
evidence  of  the  correspondence  of  geo1os;ical  asje,  between 
the  calcareous  and  slaty  strata  of  South  Devon  and  the  red- 
sandstones  of  Herefordshire,  should  become  strong  enough 
to  command  the  assent  of  geologists,  the  settlement  of  an 
appropriate  name  will  not  be  without  difficulty,  especially  if 
we  remember  that  the  continental  types  of  stratification 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  good  general  appellation. 

Confining  ourselves  then  to  the  characters  of  this  forma- 
tiofit  or  systenh  where  they  are  mpst  conspicuous,  viz.  in  the 
districts  of  Monmouthshire,  Breconshire,  and  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  borders  of  the  Cumbrian,  Lammermuir,  and 
Grampian  mountains,  we  find  in  the  old  red-sandstone  the 
following  kinds  of  rocks : — 

Conglomerates. — ^These  are  usually  composed  of  a  basis 
of  red-sandstone,  or  red  ai^llaceous  matter,  in  which  m\iV 
titudes  of  large  and  small  pebbles  are  imbedded.  The  frag- 
ments thus  enclosed  are  usually  such  as  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  neighbouring  slaty  rocks  of 
older  date,  and  they  are  often  collected  in  great  abundance 
in  the  lower  parts  of  actual  valleys.  This  is  observed  es- 
pecially near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Sedbergh,  and.  the  foot  of 
Ullswater.  Among  the  fragments  of  grauwacke,  quartz 
pebbles  occur,  sometimes  containing  micaceous  iron-ore 
and  other  products  of  mineral  veins.  The  conglomerate 
rocks  of  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  &c.  contain  little 
else  than  fragments  of  quartz,  making  what  is  called  a  plum- 
pudding-stone. 

Sandstones. — In  most  situations  these  are  laminated  pa- 
rallel to  the  stratification,  and  in  Monmouthshire,  Here- 
fordshire, &c.  they  have  interspersed  mica,  and  yield  very 
good  flagstone. 

Argillaceous  i9«d«.— *These  abound  in  the  English  and 
Welsh  series,  and  by  their  red,  white,  and  greenish  colours, 
often  exhibited  in  alternate  bands  and  spots,  resemble  very 
nearly  some  varieties  of  the  upper  or  new  red-sandstone 
series. 

Calcareous  Beds, — ^The  limestones  of  this  series  of  rocks 
are  usually  associated  with  the  argillaceous  strata,  and  are 
very  peculiar  in  character.  They  lie  somewhat  irregularly 
interstratified  with  the  clays,  and  partake  of  the  same 
colours,  reddish,  whitish,  greenish,  the  different  lines  being 
so  mixed  in  spots  as  to  give  the  stone  the  aspect  of  a  breccia, 
or  conglomerate,  and  to  justify  its  local  name  of  *  goose- 
berry stone.'  It  is  in  places  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
lime  in  massive  beds,  but  it  is  very  seldom  employed  for  anv 
useful  purpose.  We  have  seen  polished  fragments  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  variegated  marble. 

The  best  general  series  of  these  rocks  known  is  that  un- 
folded by  Mr.  Murchison's  examination  of  the  country 
along  the  border  of  South  Wales.  That  author  presents  us 
with  the  following  three  groups  in  a  descending  order : — 

1.  Quartzose  conglomerate  and  sandstone.  The  conglo- 
merates occupy  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet,  and  then  pass 
down  into  chocolate-brown  sandstones,  mottled  marls,  &c. 

2.  Comstone  formation,  including  marly  clays  and  the 
peculiar  limestone  above  described.  Fragments  of  fossil 
fishes,  especially  of  the  Cephalaspides,  occur  not  uncom- 
monly. 

3.  Tilestone.  Nearest  in  position  to  the  Silurian  rocks, 
these  laminated  sandstones  resemble  them  somewhat  both 
in  organic  remains  and  mineral  aspect,  being  however  more 
arenaceous  and  micaceous,  and,  except  in  particular  lines, 
less  productive  of  fossils.  On  the  surface  they  make  a  red 
soil,  while  the  upper  Silurians  yield  a  grey  soil. 

Mr.  Murchison  estimates  the  total  thickness  of  the  old 
red-sandstone  system  at  not  less  than  9000  or  10,000  feet. 
{Silurian  System,  p.  184.) 

OLDCASTLE,  SIR  JOHN,  called  *the  good,'  the  first 
martyr  and  the  first  author  among  the  nobility  of  England, 
was  bom  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  He  married  the  heiress  of  Lord  Cobham,  by  whom  he 
obtained  that  title.  He  gained  military  distinction  in  the 
French  wars  under  Henry  IV.  and- V.,  and  was  a  domestic 
and  a  favoured  attendant  of  the  latter.  Lord  Cobham  was 
a  man  Of  extensive  talents;  qualified  for  the  cabinet  or  the 
field,  of  ready  wit  in  conversation,  and  of  great  learning. 
He  examined  the  writings  of  Wicklifie  as  a  philosopher,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  study  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines 
of  that  reformer.  He  collected  and  transcribed  the  works 
of  Wicklifie,  maintained  preachers  of  that  persuasion,  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  reformers.    Lord  Cobham  being 


summoned  to  appear  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
refused,  was  excommunicated,  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
from  which  he  escaped  into  Wales.  The  clergy  got 
up  a  report  of  a  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  I^l lards, 
headed  by  Lord  Cobham,  wheieon  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  him,  a  price  of  1000  marks  set  upon  his 
head,  and  exemption  from  taxes  was  promised  to  any  person 
who  should  secure  him.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  he 
was  taken,  and  without  much  form  of  trial  executed  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner;  he  was  hung  in  chains  on  a  gal- 
lows in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  London,  and  a  fire  kindled  under 
him,  by  which  he  was  roasted  to  death,  in  December,  1417. 
He  wrote  'Twelve  Conclusions  addressed  to  the  Parliament 
of  England;'  he  also  edited  the  works  of  Wicliffe,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  religious  tracts  and  discourses. 

OLDENBURG,  or  HOLSTEINOLDENBURG.  a 
grand-duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct portions.  1.  The  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  properly  so 
called,  which  lies  between  52°  64'  and  53^  44'  N.  lat.  and 
7**  40'  and  8°  45'  E.  long.,  contains  2090  square  miles:  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Bremen,  the  territory  of  the 
city  of  Bremen,  and  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Hoya ;  on 
the  south  byOsnabriick ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hanoverian 
province  of  Meppen  and  East  Friesland.  2.  The  Principality 
of  Liibeck,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
contains  180  square  miles.  One  large  portion  is  compact 
and  unbroken ;  the  remainder  is  scattered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schwartau  and  the  Trave.  3.  The  Principality  of  Bir- 
kenfeld,  which  is  on  the  leftside  of  the  Rhine,  contains  170 
square  miles ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  south 
by  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  north- 
east by  Mesenheim,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  principa- 
lity of  Lichtenberg.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  2440  square 
miles. 

Surfaceof  the  Country ;  Soil;  Climate.—The  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg  Proper  is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Grermany,  without  mountains  or  hills,  and  without  forests. 
Heaths  and  moors  alternate  with  cultivated  spots,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  latter,  as  Hassel  observes,  are  like  oases  in  the 
desert.  The  coasts  are  low,  and  protected  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea,  partly  by  dunes,  and  partly  by  dykes,  like  those  in 
Holland.  The  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  the  Jahde  are  lined 
with  dykes.  The  soil  of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  poor, 
but  there  is  rich  marsh  land  on  the  banks  of  theWeser  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Weser  (which  however  only  forms  the  boundary  between 
Oldenburg  and  the  province  of  Bremen),  the  Jahde,  which 
forms  a  targe  bay  where  it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean, 
the  Hunte,  the  Hase,  and  the  Leda.  lliere  are  no  large 
lakes ;  the  most  considerable,  the  Zwischenahner  Meer,  is  6 
miles  in  circumference,  and  its  banks  are  surrounded  by 
picturesque  well-wooded  eminences.  The  climate,  like  that 
of  Northern  Germany,  is  damp  and  subject  to  frequent  fogs ; 
yet  on  the  whole  it  is  not  unhealthy.  The  natural  produc- 
tions are  com  of  all  kinds,  flax,  hemp,  some  hops,  culinary 
vegetables,  timber  for  building,  and  wood  for  fuel.  There 
are  the  usual  domestic  animals,  especially  very  good  horses, 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  East  Friesland,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  and  bees.  There  are  no  metals;  but  there  is  in- 
different turf,  pipe  and  brick  clay,  and  quarry  stone.  The 
Principality  of  Liibeck  is  flat  and  resembles  Oldenburg 
in  its  soil  and  climate,  but  it  contains  some  beautiful  lakes, 
especially  those  of  Ploen  and  Eutin.  The  Schwartau 
and  the  Trave  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  Principality  of 
Birkenfeld  lies  on  the  side  of  the  mountain-range  called 
the  Hochwald,  branches  of  which  traverse  it,  and  contain 
small  valleys  between  them.  The  soil  is  in  general 
sterile.  The  climate  is  rather  cold  near  the  mountains  and 
on  the  eminences,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  mild  and  healthy. 
The  natural  productions  are  corn,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  fhiit, 
and  wine.  The  mineral  kingdom  affords  lead,  iron,  coals, 
slate,  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  lapis  lazuli. 

Traae  and  Commerce, — ^The  chief  occupations  of  the  in- 
habitants are  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The 
&rmerson  the  moors  and  marshes  follow  each  a  different  sys- 
tem of  cultivation ;  yet  none  of  these  systems  can  be  called  good. 
There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  village,  the  farm-houses 
lying  quite  isolated  in  the  centre  of  the  farms.  There  are 
no  great  manufactures  in  the  grand-duchy,  but  the  people 
make  considerable  quantities  of  coarse  linen,  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  thread,  which,  though  in  general  the  work 
of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  country-people,  an}  a  source  o( 
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great  profit  Oldenburg  is  extremely  well  situated  for 
commerce,  but  tbe  trade  is  cbietly  a  coasting  trade,  whicb  is 
carried  on  in  vessels  with  one  or  two  masts,  from  twenty  to 
forty  tons  burden,  calculated  for  navigating  tbc  sballow 
waters  (called  Watten)  between  tbe  sand-banks  in  the 
German  Ocean,  on  tbe  coasts  of  North  Holland,  Gro- 
ningen,  Friesland,  and  Germany,  to  tbe  river  Eider.  The 
exports  are  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding 6000  horses  and  from  8000  to  10.000  oxen  an- 
nually, and  considerable  quantities  of  linen,  leather,  raw 
hides,  rags,  &c.,  principally  to  Holland  and  the  Han- 
seatic  cities.  The  revenue  is  about  150,000/,  sterling, 
and  there  is  no  public  debt.  Of  the  inhabitants,  246,772 
are  Low  Germans  and  980  Jews.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Lutheran;  there  were,  in  1837,  173,5.98  Lutherans, 
70,880  Roman  Catholics,  2314  Calvinists.  and  980  Jews. 

Education.— yVith  respect  to  education,  Oldenburg  is 
rather  backward.  The  rarity  of  villages  renders  it  difficult  to 
establish  schools.  There  is  no  university,  and  till  lately  no 
great  public  library  or  scientific  institutions.  Much  has  how- 
ever been  done  of  late  years.  The  various  branches  of  a 
learned  education  are  now  taught  in  the  Protestant  gymna- 
sium at  Oldenburg,  the  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  at 
Vechta,  the  Latin  schools  at  Jever  and  Eutift.  There  are 
likewise  a  normal  school,  a  military  school,  a  seminary  for 
school-masters,  and  2  superior  Burgher  schools. 

Government^  <^.— As  a  member  of  the  G«rman  con- 
federation, in  conjunction  with  Anhalt  and  Schwarzburg, 
Oldenburg  has  the  fifteenth  place,  or  vote,  in  the 
select  council  of  the  Diet,  and  one  vote  of  its  own  in 
the  full  council.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federation is  2177  men.  Since  1 834  Oldenburg  furnishes 
tbe  contingent  of  artillery  for  the  Hanseatic  cities,  which 
in  return  furnish  the  contingent  of  cavalry  for  Oldenburg. 
The  constitution  is  monarchical,  and  hitherto  without  an  as- 
sembly of  estates.  The  government  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line. 

History,— The  antient  house  of  Oldenbiu'g  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Europe:  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  and  the  late  royal  family  of  Sweden  are 
descended  from  it.  Oldenburg  is  the  original  seat  of  the 
family.  Christian  L  founded  the  town  of  Oldenburg  in 
1155,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count.  One  of  his  descend- 
ants, Dietrich  the  Fortunate,  obtained  with  his  first  wife  the 
county  of  Delmenhorst,  and  with  his  second  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  After  Dietrich's  death  in  1440,  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  for  bis  share  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
became  in  1 448  king  of  Denmark,  by  the  title  of  Christian  H., 
in  1450  king  of  Norway,  and  in  1458  king  of  Sweden.  He  left 
two  sons,  John,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  northern  king- 
doms, and  Frederic  L,  who  had  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and 
who,  after  the  deposition  of  his  nephew  Christian  U.,  the  son 
of  John,  was  made  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  His  eldest 
son  Christian  XIL  inherited  in  1513  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
Adolphus,  the  younger,  founded  tbe  house  of  Holstein  Grot- 
torp,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Oldenburg.  Dietrich's  younger  son  Gerard  the  Warlike  in- 
herited Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  but  the  male  line  of 
this  branch  becoming  extinct  in  1667,  the  counties  fell  to 
the  Danish  crown,  or  to  the  house  of  Holstein,  descended 
fi-om  Dietrich's  eldest  son.  In  1773  the  grand-duke  Paul 
of  Russia,  who  was  descended  fVom  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  made  a  convention  with  Denmark 
respecting  his  share  of  Holstein,  by  which  he  surrendered  all 
Holstein  to  Denmark,  and  received  in  exchange  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorst,  which  he  immediately  transferred  to  his 
cousin  Frederic  Augustus,  of  the  younger  branch  of  Holstein 
Gottorp.  This  convention  was  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  IL,  who  gave  to  the  two  counties  the  rank  of  a 
duchy,  and  as  the  house  of  Holstein  Gottorp  had  ever  since 
1647  given  bishops  to  the  see  of  Liibeck,  he  assigned  it  to 
that  family  as  an  hereditary  principahty.  Frederic,  the 
first  duke,  was  succeeded  in  1785  by  his  son  Peter  Fre- 
derick WiUiam,  but  he  being  afflicted  with  mental  imbe- 
cility, the  government  was  assumed  by  his  cousin  Peter 
Frederick  Ludwig,  the  bishop  of  Liibeck,  who  in  1808 
joined  the  Rhenish  confederation.  But  Napoleon,  by  a 
decree  of  14  December,  1810,  incorporated  the  duchy  with 
the  French  empire,  and  offered  the  duke  as  an  indemnity 
the  territory  of  Erfurt,  which  he  refused,  saying,  *  I  desire 
only  subjects  whom  I  know  and  love,  and  who  love  me.' 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  duke  recovered  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  the  congress  of  Vienna  also  assigned  to  him  tbe  prin- 


cipAlity  of  Birkenfeld ;  he  obtained  froHLRnssiii  tbe  lordsbif 
of  Jever,  and  Ukewise  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  tbe 
lordships  of  Varel  and  Kniphausen,  which  belong  to  Count 
Bentinck. 

Oldenburg,  the  capital,  in  53°  20'  N.  lat  and  8"  11' 
E.  long.,  is  a  well  built  town  on  the  navigable  river 
Hunte ;  the  raim>art8  have  been  converted  into  public  walks 
and  gardens.  The  population  is  7800,  including  that  of 
the  two  suburbs.  The  palace  is  a  very  handsome  building 
with  a  fine  park,  or  what  the  Germans  call  an  English 
garden.  There  are  some  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  soap 
manufactories  in  the  town.'  The  public  institutions  are — the 
gymnasium,  the  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  the  military 
school,  a  library  of  45,000  volumes,  an  observatory,  and  a 
remarkable  collection  of  antiquities  chiefly  of  Oldenburg. 

VareU  on  a  canal  which  joins  the  Jahde,  forms  a  harbour 
which  merchantmen  can  enter  at  high-water,  has  3000  in- 
habitants. Jever ^  in  a  fertile  country  on  a  navigable  canal, 
has  a  good  trade  and  3600  inhabitants.  Eulin,  which  is 
the  only  town  in  the  principality  of  Liibeck,  is  on  tbe  bank 
of  a  lake,  has  a  palace  of  the  grand-duke  with  a  beautiful 
park,  and  2700  inhabitants. 

(Halem,  Geschichte  des  tirossherzogthums  Oldenburg, 
3  vols.,  1794-1796;  Trundes,  Kurzg^fiuste  Oldenimrger 
Chronik,  1831;  Kbhlis,  Beschreibung  des  Herzogthums 
Oldenburg,  &c.,  2  vols.,  1824.) 

OLDENBURG,  HENRY,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1626,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen.  In  1653,  or  before,  he 
came  to  London  in  the  capacity  of  consul  from  the  town 
of  Bremen,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held  that 
office  more  than  two  years.  In  1656  be  became  tutor  to 
Lord  Henry  O'Bryan,  a  young  Irish  nob1eman»  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  at  the  same 
time  entered  himself  as  a  student,  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  in 
order  to  obtain  access  to  the  Bodleian  library.  He  wai 
afterwards  tutor  to  Lord  William  Cavendish.  While  resi- 
dent at  Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
more  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  time,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Wallis,  Ward,  and  the  other  origina- 
tors of  the  present  Royal  Society.  His  acquaintance  with 
Milton  commenced  somewhat  earlier,  as  appears  by  Milton's 
letters  to  Oldenburg,  between  the  years  1654-59,  pub- 
lished in  his  'EpistoloB  Familiares.'  In  1662,  the  Royal 
Society  having  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation.  Dr. 
Wilkins  and  Mr.  Oldenburg  were  appointed  seeretaries  to 
tbe  Society.  According  to  most  biographers  the  nominal 
appointment  of  Oldenburg  was  that  of  assistant  secretaiy 
to  Dr.  Wilkins,  but  in  the  list  of  members  who  attended  the 
first  council  held  by  the  Society  after  its  incorporation 
(Thomson's  Hist,  qf  Royal  Society),  we  observe  only  one 
secretary  specified,  namely  Oldenburg,  and  it  is  certain  that 
those  duties  which  demanded  the  greatest  seal  and  assiduity 
devolved  exclusively  upon  him.  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  in  his 
'  Journey  to  Paris,^  8vo^  Lond.,  1699,  speaking  of  Olden- 
burg, remarks, '  I  heard  him  say  that  he  held  correspondence 
with  seventy  odd  persons  in  ^1  parts  of  the  world :  I  askt 
him  what  method  ne  used  to  answer  so  great  variety  of  sub* 
jects,  and  such  a  quantity  of  letters  as  he  must  reeeiva 
weekly,  for  I  knew  he  never  failed,  because  I  bad  tbe  honour 
of  his  correspondence  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  told  me 
he  made  one  letter  answer  another,  and  that  to  be  always 
fresh,  he  never  read  a  letter  before  he  had  pen,  ink,  and 

Eaper  ready,  to  answer  it  forthwith,  so  that  the  multitude  of 
is  letters  cloy'd  him  not,  or  ever  lay  upon  his  hands.*  In 
the  *  General  Dictionary,'  Lond.,  1739,  foK,  art  'Oldenburg,* 
there  will  be  found  several  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Robert 
Boyle,  who  was  one  of  his  regular  correspondents,  and 
with  whom  he  was  always  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  The 
following  extract  from  one  of  those  letters,  dated  17  Decem- 
ber, 1667,  shows  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  received  no 
salary  from  the  Society,  and  that  his  only  emoluments  were 
derived  from  the  publication  of  their  Transactions.  'I 
have  some  grounds  to  believe,'  he  remarks,  '  that  there  are 
persons  who  think  the  Transactions  bring  me  in  a  sufficient 
revenue;  but  I  will  make  it  out  to  any  man  that  I  never 
received  more  than  40/.  a  year  upon  this  account  (and  that 
is  httie  more  than  my  house  rent),  and  now  by  a  new  agree- 
ment I  have  been  obliged  to  make,  I  shall  not  bring  it  to 
above  36/.  a  year  at  most.  How  strangely  therefore  I  most 
needs  shift  for  my  subsistence,  and  vnth  what  distraction  I 
must  perform  my  tedious  work,  let  any  sober  man  judge.' 
The  following  vear  Dc  Ward,  then  bishop  of  Salisbury* 
suggested  to  the  council  of  the  Society  the  propriety  H 
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making^  some  allowance  to  their  secretary,  observing  that 
ibr  his  own  part  he  was  ashamed  that  Oldenburg  should 
have  been  permitted  to  devote  so  much  time  and  pains  to 
the  business  of  the  Society  without  any  consideration.  The 
result  of  the  aj^lication  does  not  appear.  The  Transactions 
published  by  Oldenburg  extend  from  No.  1,  dated  March 
6,  1664,  to  No.  136,  dated  June  25,  1677,  the  year  preced- 
ing his  death.  In  1675  he  was  accused  by  Hooke  of  not 
having  done  justice  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  invention 
of  spiral  springs  for  pocket-watches.  The  dispute  which 
ensued  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  declaration  of  the 
council, '  that  the  publisher  of  the  Transactions  had  carried 
himself  faithfully  and  honestly  in  the  managing  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  given  no  cause  for 
such  reflexions/ 

Oldenburg  married  the  daughter  of  the  fkmous  John 
Dury,  with  whom  he  received  an  estate  in  Kent  valued  at 
6p/.  a  year.  His  only  child  was  Rupert,  named  after  his 
godfather  Prince  Rupert.  He  died,  according  to  most  aa- 
thorities,  in  1678  (Thomson  says  September,  1677)  at  Charl- 
ton, between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  where  his  body  was 
interred. 

He  is  author  of  a  few  short  papers  upon  medical  and 
other  subjects  in  the  '  Philosophic^il  Transactions,'  and  also 
of  some  *  twenty  tracts,  chiefly  theological  and  political,  in 
which  he  principally  aimed  at  reconciling  differences  and 
promoting  peace  and  unanimity.*  (Hutton.)  He  published, 
under  the  name  of  '  Grubendol '  (an  anagrammatised  form 
of  his  real  name),  English  translations  of— 1,  'Prodromus 
to  a  dissertation  by  Nich.  Steno,  concerning  solids  naturally 
contained  within  solids,*  1671,  8vo. ;  2,  *  A  genuine  expli- 
cation of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  full  of  sundry  new  Chris- 
tian Considerations;'  3,  *The  life  of  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarine,'  from  the  French.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  trans- 
lated several  of  Mr.  Boyle's  works  into  Lathi. 

The  letters  of  Oldenburg,  dated  in  1667,  leave  no  doubt 
that  during  some  part  of  that  year  he  was  confined  to  the 
tower  upon  political  grounds. 

OLDHAM,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  manufacturing 
town  in  the  parish  of  Oldham-cum-Prestwick.  in  the  Mid- 
dleton  division  of  the  hundred  of  Salford  and  county  pala- 
tine of  Lancaster.  Its  direct  distance  from  London  is  166 
miles  north-west ;  from  Lancaster  43  miles  south-east ;  and 
from  Manchester  six  miles  north-east.  The  town  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Med- 
lock  and  near  the  source  of  another  stream  called  the  Irk. 
The  rapid  rise  of  this  town  is  mainly  attributable  to  its 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coal-mines,  which  give 
employment  to  a  large  portion  of  its  population,  and  to  the 
great  increase  of  cotton  manufactures  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  In  1760  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  only 
sixty  dwellings :  in  1801  its  population  was  12,024,  and  in 
1831  it  was  32,381.  The  number  of  steam-engines  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  fustians,  cotton,  and  woollen 
and  silk  goods,  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  eighty,  which 
is  probably  under  the  truth.  The  making  of  hats  is  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  on  here  upon  a  larger  scale  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England,  and  it  was  in  this  particular  branch 
of  manufacture  that  Mr,  Thomas  Henshaw.  the  principal 
benefactor  of  the  town,  realised  his  great  wealth.  Fairs  for 
the  sale  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pedlery  are  held  by 
custom  on  the  2nd  May,  8th  July,  and  the  first  Wednesday 
after  12th  October. 

In  1827  an  act  of  parliament  (7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
64)  was  obtained  for  improving  the  road  between  Oldham 
and  Standedge  and  for  effecting  other  improvements  in  the 
town  itself.  Since  then  a  local  police  has  been  established, 
and  gas  and  water  works  erected.  About  the  same  time 
the  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  some  portions  of  which  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
was  taken  down,  and  upon  its  site  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  one,  which,  Mr.  Baincs  observes,  was  by  mistake 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul  instead  of  St.  Mary.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  and  patronage  of 
the  rector  of  Prestsvick.  Its  annual  net  income  is  191/. 
The  parliamentary  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the  chapelry 
of  (Jldham,  comprisin<i  the  townships  of  Chadderton, 
Crorapton.  and  Royton,  m  addition  to  the  township  of  Old- 
ham. Oldham  was  first  constituted  a  borough  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  now  returns  two  members.  In  1832  the 
Sunday-schools  within  the  chapelry  were  thirty-eight  in 
number  and  afforded  instruction  to  more  than  8000  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.    What  is  called  the  free  grammar- 


school  was  founded  by  James  Assheton,  or  Ashton,  in  the 
year  1606,  but  the  income  appears  to  have  never  exceeded 
its  present  value,  which  is  about  26/.  It  1 826  it  afforded 
partial  instruction  to  fourteen  boys  free  of  charge.  A  much 
more  important  foundation  is  that  of  Thomas  Henshaw, 
above  mentioned,  who,  in  1807,  after  making  sundry  be- 
quests, the  chief  of  which  was  an  annuity  of  300/.  a  year  to 
his  widow  during  life,  directed  that  the  sum  of  20,000/. 
should  be  applied  out  of  his  estate  in  supporting  a  blind 
asylum  to  be  afterwards  established  at  Manchester,  and 
that  40,000/.,  together  with  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
should  be  appropriated  to  instituting  and  supporting  a  blue- 
coat  school  either  at  Manchester  or  Oldham,  as  the  trustees 
might  deem  adviseable ;  but  he  further  directed  that  no  part 
of  these  sums  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ground 
or  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  not  doubting  that  either 
public  or  private  benevolence  would  supply  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  testator  died  in  1810,  and  fifteen  years 
elapsed  before  his  confidence  in  the  benevolence  of  others 
was  shown  to  be  well  grounded.  In  the  meantime  a  bill 
was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  praying  that  the  be- 
quests in  favour  of  the  Blue-Coat  School  and  Blind  Asylum 
might  be  declared  void,  and  the  widow  and  next  of  kin  de- 
clared entitled  to  the  residue  of  the  estate.  The  prayer 
having  been  refused,  the  property  was  vested  in  the  name 
of  the  accountant-general,  and  had  in  February,  1826,  ac- 
cumulated to  96,320/.  6^/.,  three  per  cent  consols,  inclusive 
of  11,000/.  stock  for  securing  the  annuity  to  the  widow,  &c., 
which  stock  at  the  death  of  the  annuitants  will  go  in  aug- 
mentation of  the  f^indd  of  the  school.  The  blind  asylum 
has  been  recently  opened  at  Manchester.  [Manchester, 
xiv.,  p.  374,  wherein  read  '  Henshaw,' instead  of  *  Kershaw.^ 
The  ground  for  the  blue-coat  school  was  given  in  1825  by 
Messrs.  Radcliffe  and  Jones,  and  is  situated  on  the  lower 
part  of  Oldham  Edffe.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  school  was 
principally  defrayed  by  a  subscription  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Oldham  amounting  to  between  5000/.  and  6000/., 
and  the  building  itself  was  completed  in  1833-4  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lane.  It  is  a  handsome  stone  edi« 
fice  of  considerable  length,  ornamented  with  several 
pinnacles,  and  comprising  among  its  numerous  apartments 
a  spacious  lofty  school-room,  dining-rooms,  and  an  elegant 
entrance-hall. 

Since  1834  two  other  schools  have  been  established  at 
Oldham  with  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  made  at  the  recommendation  of  the  National  and 
British  and  Foreign  School  Societies.  One  of  these  can 
accommodate  1200  and  the  other  500  children. 

{History  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  by  Edward 
Baines,  4to.,  London,  1836,  in  4  vols.;  Sixteenth  Report  qf 
the  Commissioners  on  Charities,  1826-7,  ix.,  p.  222;  Re- 
turn  of  Grants  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  1837-8. 
xxxviii.,  &c.) 

OLDYS,  WILLIAM,  an  industrious  and  accurate  bib- 
liograpber,  and  a  useful  biographical  writer,  was  born  in 
the  year  1687.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Dr.  Oldys,  chan- 
cellor of  Lincoln  and  advocate  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  His 
father  left  him  some  property,  but  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  extravagant  and  intemperate  habits,  and  soon  dissipated 
it.  He  was  for  some  time  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  made  the  catalogue  of  that  nobleman's  collection  of 
books  and  MSS.  when  it  was  prepared  for  sale  by  Osborne 
the  bookseller.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  appointed  him  to 
the  situation  of  Norroy  king-at-arms.  He  died  on  the  i5th 
of  April,  1761,  aged  seventy- four.  His  dissolute  habits 
continued  through  life,  and  he  died  poor. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works : — *  The  British 
Librarian,  exhibiting  a  compendious  view  of  all  unpub- 
lished and  valuable  Books  in  all  Sciences,  as  well  in 
MS.  as  in  Print,'  London,  1 737,  8vo. :  anonymous.  This 
work,  though  long  neglected,  is  now  esteemed  for  its 
accuracy  and  usefulness.  A  *  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,' 
prefixed  to  Raleigh's  *  Histoid  of  the  World,'  1738,  folio. 
A  translation  of  Camden's  *  Britannia,'  2  vols.  4to.,  has  been 
ascribed  to  him,  almost  with  certainty.  'The  Harleian 
Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  scarce,  curious,  and  entertain- 
ing Pamphlets  and  Tracts,'  London,  1753,  8  vols.  4to.  He 
wrote  in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica'  the  lives  distinguished 
by  the  signature  G.  among  which  are  those  of  T.  and  E. 
Alleyn,  Eugene  Aram,  Caxton,  Sir  Geo.  Etherege,  &c. 
Besides  the  above  works,  he  published  a  few  others  on  bib- 
liographical and  medical  subjects ;  and  several  manuscript 
notes  on  subjects  of  bibliography,  together  with  a  copy  of 
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Langbaine'a  Lives,  filled  with  remarks,  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

O'LEA  EUROPiEA,  differs  from  most  trees,  except 
the  sweet  bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  some  species  of  cornus, 
and  a  very  few  others,  ia  yielding  a  fixed  oil  from  the  peri- 
carp ;  the  seed  being  the  source  of  fixed  oils  in  most  plants. 
The  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  immediately 
after  being  collected  is  most  esteemed,  and  called  virgin 
oil,  oleum  provinciale.  That  which  is  most  highly  prized 
comes  from  Nice  and  Genoa.  When  the  oil  is  extracted 
by  a  stronger  pressure,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat,  or  after  the 
olives,  having  been  collected  into  heaps,  have  remained  till 
a  kind  of  fermentation  has  occurred,  it  is  the  common  olive 
oil,  the  properties  of  which  vary  in  proportion  as  the  fer- 
mentation has  been  of  long  or  short  duration.  An  oil  of 
still  inferior  quality  is  obtained,  when  the  husk  of  the 
olive,  after  the  former  treatment,  is  boiled  in  water.  This 
kind  is  employed  solely  for  the  preparation  of  soap. 

Virgin  oil  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow  or  yellowish-green 
colour,  more  limpid  when  fine  than  any  other  fixed  oil ; 
inodorous ;  when  fresh,  but  emitting  a  very  peculiar  odour 
when  old;  taste  purely  oily  but  by  age  becoming  slightly  ran- 
cid. Common  olive-oil  is  o*  a  Jeep  greenish  or  brownish-yellow 
colour,  and  an  odour  and  aste  more  or  less  subraneid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  the  other. 

Olive-oil,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  poppy  or  rape  oil.  The  former  may  be  easily 
detected,  if  present  in  the  proportion  of  only  one  per  cent., 
as  it  retards  the  solidification  of  the  oil,  when  a  mixture, 
consisting  of  nine  parts  of  nitric  and  three  parts  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  is  added  to  a  hundred  parts  of  the  suspected 
oil.  The  presence  of  metals  may  be  detected  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  For  various  means  of  applying  these  and 
other  tests,  see  Thomson's  Organic  Chemistry,  *  Vegetable 
Substances,*  p.  435.) 

Olive-oil  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emollient,  and  to  form 
cerates  and  plasters.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
The  finest  kind  is  much  employed  with  various  articles  of 
food,  particularly  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

As  this'oil  becomes  viscid  more  slowly  than  any  other  vege- 
table oil,  it  is  used,  after  being  purified,  by  watch-makers. 

OLE  A'CEiE^  so  named  after  the  subject  of  the  last  arti- 
cle, are  monopetalous  Exogenous  plants,  with  a  superior 
2-celled  ovary,  a  subvalvate  corolla,  two  stamens,  and  a 
fruit  with  pendulous  albuminous  seeds.  In  the  artificial 
collocations  of  natural  orders  to  be  found  in  books,  these 
plants  are  usually  stationed  next  Jasminacese,  with  which 
they  have  been  even  combined.  It  is  however  probable 
that  they  have  really  as  much  affinity  with  some  of  the 
monopetalous  dicarpous  orders. 


Oles  Baropmi. 
1.  A  flower;  2,  an  ovary  divided  Tortically ;  3,  a  ripe  fruit  cut  in  half;  4,  a 
■Cone  divided  lon^tudtually. 

The  species  of  the  order  best  known  in  this  country  are, 
the  Olive,  or  Olea  Europeea,  the  Lilac,  or  Syringa  vulgaris, 


the  Evergreen  Phillyrea  of  many  forms,  the  Prive^  or  Li- 
gustrum,  and  theFrin^e-tree,  or  Chionanthus ;  all  which  cor- 
respond in  habit  and  m  sensible  properties,  which  latter  are 
very  generally  bitter  and  febrifugal.  The  bark  of  the  Olive 
has  been  extensively  used  by  the  French  instead  of  Cin- 
chona, and  the  young  fruits  of  the  common  lilac  form  an 
infusion  scarcely  inferior  to  gentian. 

The  most  anomalous  genus  of  the  order  is  the  Ash.  which, 
in  its  most  genuine  form,  has  no  petals,  and  in  the  division 
called  Ornus  has  the  petals  present,  but  separate  to  the 
base.  It  is  however,  in  all  essential  circumstances,  the  same 
in  structure  as  the  more  regular  genera ;  and  its  relation 
to  the  order  has  been  ingeniously  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Olive  and  the  Lilac  will  both  live  when  grafted  upon  it. 
It  is  from  the  Ornus,  or  Flowering  Ash,  mat  the  bitter- 
sweet purgative  substance  called  manna  is  secreted. 

OLEA'RIUS,  ADAM,  whose  name  was  OELSCHLA- 
GER,  was  born  about  the  year  1600,  in  the  country  of  An- 
halt.  He  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  made  considerable  progress 
in  mathematics  and  philology.  Frederic,  duke  of  HoGtein 
Gottorp,  having  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  through 
that  country  witn  Persia  and  India,  appointed  Crusius,  a 
civilian,  and  Brugman,  a  merchant,  as  envoys,  and  named 
Olearius  secretary  to  the  embassy.  The  envoys  left  Holstein 
in  October,  1633,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  in  August,  1634, 
where  they  were  well  received  by  the  czar  Michael  Federo- 
witz,  who  was  related  to  Duke  Frederic.  The  csar  gave  them 
permission  to  proceed  to  Persia  by  the  Volga  and  the  Cas- 

Eian  Sea,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  undertaking.  They 
owever  returned  to  Gottorp  in  April,  H35,  in  order  to 
make  further  preparations  for  the  journey.  In  the  month 
of  October  of  the  same  year  the  embassy  set  off  again, 
arrived  at  Moscow  in  March,  1636,  and  thence  descended 
by  various  rivers  to  the  Volga,  and  down  that  stream  to 
Astrakhan,  where  they  arrived  in  September.  From  As- 
trakhan they  sailed  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  were  wrecked 
off  Derbent;  and  in  December  they  pursued  their  journey 
by  land,  passing  through  Ardebil,  Sultanieh,  Casbin,  and 
Koom.  In  August,  1637,  they  reached  Ispahan,  then  the 
capital  of  the  rersian  kingdom.  After  spending  several 
months  at  Ispahan,  the  two  envoys,  with  Olearius,  retraced 
their  steps  to  Derbent,  and  thence  by  land  to  Astrakhan, 
passing  through  the  desert  of  Lesghistan,  and  in  January, 
1639,  they  entered  Moscow  for  the  third  time.  On  the  fol- 
lowing August  they  returned  to  Gottorp.  In  consequence 
of  this  mission  the  shah  of  Persia  sent  an  envoy  to  the  duke 
of  Holstein.  Olearius  published  a  narrative  of  his  journey, 
*  Muscowitische  und  rersische  Reisebeschreibung,'  fol, 
Schleswig,  1647,  with  plates.  It  was  translated  into  French 
by  Wicquefort,  4to.,  1656,  and  both  the  original  and  the 
translation  went  through  several  editions.  The  work  was 
also  translated  into  Dutch,  Utrecht,  1651 ;  and  into  Eng- 
lish, *  Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors  sent  by 
Frederic,  Duke  of  Holstein,  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy 
and  the  King  of  Persia ;  with  John  A.  de  Mandelslo's  Tra- 
vels from  Persia  into  the  East  Indies:'  translated  by  J. 
Davis,  foU  London,  1662. 

Oleariua^was  a  judicious  obsei-ver  and  a  conscientious  but 
rather  diffuse  writer.  His  account  of  the  state  of  Russia 
two  centuries  ago  is  extremely  curious,  as  well  as  the  infor- 
mation which  he  gives  concerning  Persia.  He  agrees  with 
other  modern  travellers  in  describing  the  Per^ans  as  a  very 
corrupt  people,  and  as  more  debased  than  the  Turks, 
though  at  the  same  time  more  refined  in  external  behaviour. 
The  then  reigning  sovereign  of  Persia,  Sa'in  Mirza,  called 
also  Shah  Sefi,  grandsoq  of  Shah  Abbas,  he  describes  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty  and  lust.  Olearius  also  speaks  very 
franklyof  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  t^ie  embassy, 
especially  the  envoy  Brugman,  who  behaved  in  a  very  im- 
proper and  intemperate  manner  on  several  occasions,  (b.  iv.) 
Olearius  also  published  the  narrative  of  Mandelslo's  tra- 
vels to  India,  which  is  annexed  to  the  later  editions  of  the 
travels  of  Olearius,  as  well  as  to  the  English  translation 
above  mentioned.  Mandelslo  was  a  young  German  noble- 
man who  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Ispahan,  from  whence 
he  proceed  to  India  by  Ormuz  and  Surat.  From  Surat  he 
went  to  Agra,  where  he  saw  Sultan  Kurram,  called  also 
Shah  Jehan,  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Re- 
turning to  Surat,  he  embarked  for  Goa,  where  he  remained 
some  time:  he  then  proceeded  by  sea  to  Ceylon,  from 
whence  he  sailed  again  for  Europe,  where  he  arrived  at 
the  end  of  1639.    Besides  describmg  the  places  which  he 
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actually  visited,  Mandelslo  communicated  much  information 
which  he  obtained  at  Ceylon  concerning  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries,  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  Phihp- 
pines,  the  Moluccas,  and  Java. 

Olearius,  after  his  return,  was  made  councillor  and  libra- 
rian to  the  duke  of  Holstein.     He  died  in  1671.     He  wrote 
also  a  chronicle  of  Holstein,  4to.,  Schleswig,  1674. 
OLEFIANTGAS.    [Hvdrookn] 
OLE'GGIO.    [NovARA,  Province.] 
OLEIC  ACID.    Several  processes  have  been  proposed 
for  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  which  is  formed  during  the 
action  of  linseed  and  some  other  oils  upon  potash,  and  the 
formation  of  soap.    To  procure  this  acia  a  solution  of  the 
potash  soap  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water ; 
by   this  supermargarate    of    potash  is  precipitated,    and 
this  is  to  be  separated  by  the  filter ;  the  filtered  liquor  is 
to   be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and   the  free  potash 
saturated  with  hydrochloric   acid,  and  water  again  added 
precipitates  a  further    portion  of  the  supermargarate  of 
potash :   these   operations  are  to  be  repeated  as  long  as 
the  pearly  supermargarate  is  precipitated  by  water.    After 
this  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  and  decomposed  by 
a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decomposes  the 
oleate  of  potash,  and  separates  the  oleic  acid. 

The  properties  of  oleic  acid,  when  purified  from  margaric 
acid  and  a  little  colouring  matter,  are,  that  it  is  a  colourless 
oil ;  its  smell  and  taste  are  somewhat  rancid ;  its  specific 
gravity,  at  65*  Fahr.  is  0*898.  When  cooled  a  few  degrees 
below  32®,  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  needleform  crystals. 
In  vacuo  it  distils  without  alteration,  but  when  in  contact 
with  air  a  portion  suffers  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0*822,  and  water  precipitates  it  from  the 
alcohol,  which  furnishes  the  best  method  of  freeing  it  from 
colouring  matter.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  when  heated 
decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

Oleic  acid  cannot  however  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state, 

being  always  in  combination  with  either  water  or  base ;  100 

parts  contain  3*8  of  water.    The  anhydrous  acid  consists, 

according  to  the  opinion  and  atomic  numbers  of  BerzeUus,  of 

70  atoms      •     •     carbon        81*32 

117    „  .     .     hydrogen     11 '09 

5    „  .     .     oxygen  7*59 

100 

It^ follows  from  what  has  been  stated  of  the  mode  in  which 
oleic  acid  is  procured,  that  it  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  soaps,  forming  with  potash  soft  soap,  and  with 
soda  hard  soap. 

The  Oleatei  in  general  are  not  cr\'stallizable  salts ;  and 
those  which  are  not  altogether  insoluble  are  mucilaginous 
before  drying ;  they  are  usually  very  fusible. 

Oleate  of  Potash. — ^This  salt  has  a  bitter  alkaline  taste. 
When  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  it  swells  and 
forms  a  transparent  jelly ;  when  this  quantity  of  water  is 
doubled,  a  syrupy  liquor  is  obtained.  A  still  larger  quantity 
of  water  does  not  render  it  turbid,  hut  after  a  considerable 
time  a  mucilaginous  superoleate  of  potash  separates.  Al- 
cohol dissolves  its  own  weight  of  oleate  of  potash,  when 
heated  to  124**  Fahr.  and  it  solidifies  on  cooling;  100  parts 
of  boiling  sother  dissolve  3*43  parts,  and  the  solution  remains 
fluid  when  cold.  Bi-oleate  of  potash  may  also  be  formed  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  both  hot  and  cold,  and  the 
solution  reddens. litmus. 

Oleate  of  Soda — ^Has  a  slight  smell,  and  a  slightly  alka- 
line taste.    Cold  water  dissolves  1-lOth  of  its  weight. 

Oleate  of  Barytes  is  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Boil- 
ing alcohol  dissolves  only  a  small  quantity.  It  is  soluble  in 
oleic  acid. 

Oleate- of  Magnesia — Has  the  form  of  semi- translucent 
white  graius,«which  soften  between  the  fingers. 

Oleate  qf  Copper.— This  salt  is  green.  It  melts  when 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Oleate  of  Lead, — The  neutral  oleate  is  prepared  in  the 
moist  way.  It  melts  between  144'*  and  153  Fahr.  Al- 
cohol and  cether  dissolve  it  slowly  when  cold  and  rapidly 
when  hot,  without  altering  its  neutrality. 

Superoleate  of  Z^^orf.— This  salt  is  liquid  at  75^  Fahr., 
and  Dclow  this  temperature  becomes  an  adhesive  mass. 
Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  a  little  of  it,  and  deposits  a  neutral 
salt  on  cooling. .  Oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  petroleum  dis- 
solve it  and  also  the  neutral  oleate. 

OLEIN,  or  EI^IN.    It  was  first  observed  by  Cliovrcul 
that  expressed  oils  and  different  kinds  of  fat  usually  contain 
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two  oils  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility,  or  in  other  words, 
two  different  fatty  substances;  so  that  on  cooling  any 
expressed  oil,  one  part  of  it  became  solid,  while  another 
portion  retained  its  fluidity.  In  consequence  of  this  observa^ 
tion  he  concluded  that  all  expressed  oils  are  similarly  con- 
stituted; to  the  less  ftisible  oil  he  gave  the  name  of 
stearin  (from  <rrlap,  suet),  and  the  more  fusible  he  termed 
elain  (firom  cXoiov,  oil),  which  was  afterwards  changed  to 
olein. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  separating  these 
two  substances.  When  olive  oil,  for  example,  is  exposed  to 
a  low  temperature,  a  portion  of  it  becomes  soUd,  and  the 
remainder  retains  its  fluid  form ;  the  former  is  stearin^  or 
margarin,  and  the  latter  olein  ;  these  are  separated  by  ab- 
sorbing the  liquid  part  bv  blotting-paper,  and  pressing  the 
solid  portion  between  folds  of  this  paper  till  it  ceases  to 
render  it  greasy.  The  olein  which  the  paper  has  absorbed  is 
then  to  be  separated  from  it  by  boiling  it  in  water,  on  which 
the  olein  floats,  and  the  paper  sinks. 

Olein  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell  when  procured  from 
oils  which  possess  these  properties  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0*98,  it  solidifies  at  27®  Fahr.,  and 
crystallizes  in  needles.  In  water  it  is  quite  insoluble,  but 
alcohol  takes  it  up  largely  when  boiling;  by  the  alkalis 
potash  and  soda  it  is  readily  saponified,  and  during  this 
operation  oleic  acid  is  formed  b^  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  the  olein  and  their  action  on  the  elements  of 
water ;  and  these  changes  occur  without  the  evolution  of  any 
gaseous  matter. 

On  account  of  the  very  low  temperature  at  which  olein 
congeals,  it  is  well  adapted  for  lubricating  the  wheels  of 
watches,  and  its  value  in  this  respect  is  enhanced  by  its 
not  readily  becoming  rancid  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

According  to  Saussure,  the  olein  of  olive  oil  consists  of 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


76-03 
11-54 
12*07 


-99-64 


OLEON  is  a  product  obtained  by  distilling  oleic  acid 
mixed  with  lime ;  the  residue  is  carbonate  of  lime,  while  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation  a  fluid  substance  is  ob- 
tained, which  deposits  mere  traces  of  solid  matter.  This  liquid 
is  not  acid,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  oleic  acid  in  a  pure 
state  has  hitherto  prevented  chemists  from  determining  its 
exact  relation  to  oleic  acid,  or  accurately  determining  its 
composition. 

OLE'RON,  or  OLORON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyr6n6es. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Gave  d'Ol6ron,  d20  miles  from  Paris 
by  the  road  through  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Bazas,  and  Pau. 

Ol6ron  is  an  antient  town,  and  appears  in  the  '  Itinerary' 
of  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Iluro,  and  in  the  *  Notitia 
Provinciarum  6alli» '  under  that  of  Civitas  EUoronensium. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  a  bishopric 
existed  here,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  town  was  ruined  by  the  Saracens  and 
the  Northmen,  but  restored  by  the  care  of  the  viscounts  of 
B^arn.  It  consists  now  of  three  parts :  the  upper  town 
{ville  haute\  and  the  lower  town  {ville  basse),  forming 
Oleron  properly  so  called,  chiefly  between  the  Gave  d'Aspe 
and  the  Gave  d'Osson,  or  Ossau,  which,  by  their  junction, 
form  the  Gave  d'Oleron ;  and  Sainte  Marie,  a  separate  com- 
mune on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gave  d*Aspe.  A  portion  of 
the  lower  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gave  d'Osson. 
The  population  of  the  commune  of  016ron,  in  1831,  was 
6458  (of  whom  5850  were  in  the  town  itself) ;  that  of  Sainte 
Marie,  3371  (of  whom  2718  were  in  the  town):  giving  an 
aggregate  of  9829.  The  population  of  Ol6ron  alone,  in 
1836,  was  6620.  The  upper  town  is  the  oldest  part  of 
Oleron,  and  consists  of  a  few  lanes,  an  antient  church,  and 
a  Uttle  old  market-house  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The 
lower  town,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  upper  town 
stands.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  carried  on  here.  Sainte 
Marie,  united  to  Oleron  by  a  lofty  bridge,  is  the  best  laid 
out  and  best-built  quarter  of  the  whole  town :  it  contains 
the  former  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  of  paper,  stock- 
ings, the  woollen  caps  worn  by  the  B^ai'nais  peasantry,  and 
box  and  horn  combs  for  the  Spaniards:  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  woollen  cloths  has  much  decayed.  Considerable 
trade  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Spanish  wool,  but  it)  ll^ 
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pow  trifling.  Wool  from  the  surrounding  country,  sheep- 
skins, cattle,  horses,  fir  timber  for  masts  of  ships  of  war,  are 
sold.  Hams,  called  Bayonne  hams,  and  salted  geese,  are 
prepared  here  and  all  over  the  department.  There  are  two 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  some  judicial  or  fiscal  government 
ofiSces  in  the  town. 

The  arrondissement  of  016ron  comprehends  an  area  of 
712  square  miles,  and  includes  81  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  74,552;  in  1836  it 
was  76  312. 

OLE'RON,  ISLE  OF.    [Charente  Inferieure.] 

OLE'RON,  LAWS  OF.  The  laws,  or  constitutions,  or 
judgments  of  Oleron,  are  a  capitulary  of  antient  marine 
customs  written  in  old  French,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
OleroQ  for  several  centuries,  because  tradition  points  to  the 
ttland  so  called  [Charente  Inferiexjre]  as  the  place  of 
(heir  original  promulgation.  An  antient  copy  of  these 
laws  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Black  Book '  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  original  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bodleian 
Library ;  but  they  are  not  there  called  the  Laws  of  Ole- 
ron,  nor  is  there  any  reference  in  the  laws  themselves, 
or  in  the  book  which  contains  them,  to  their  origin  or 
history.  They  are  not  unfrequently  appended  to  antient 
editions  of  the  *Couturaiei-*  of  Normanay  under  the  title 
of  *  Les  Jugemens  de  la  Mer:'  in  Cleirac's  edition  of 
the  *  Uz  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer '  they  are  given,  with- 
out any  description  of  the  book  or  place  from  whence 
they  are  taken,  under  the  name  of  *  Roole  des  Jugemens 
d'Oleron.'  They  are  generally  referred  to  by  French 
writers  on  maritime  law  as  'Jugemens  d'Oleron.'  The 
copies  of  these  laws  however  published  by  Cleirac,  as  well 
as  those  appended  to  the '  Coutumier  de  Normandie,'  differ 
roateriallv  from  each  other,  and  also  from  that  in  the 
•Black  Book*  of  the  Admiralty,  though  many  of  the 
articles  are  almost  verbally  the  same  in  all.  They  relate 
to  the  rights  and  dutifes  of  ship-owners,  mariners,  maritime 
contracts,  pilotage,  port  and  custom  laws,  and  losses  at  sea ; 
but  are  chiefly  remarkable  at  the  present  day  irom  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  for  several  centuries  adopted 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as  the  foundation  of  their 
maritime  laws. 

It  has  been  generally  stated  by  English  law  writers  that 
the  laws  of  Oleron  were  compiled  and  published  by  Richard 
I.  in  the  island  of  Oleron,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land.  This  statement,  which  is  in  substance  given  by 
Coke.  Selden,  Hale,  Pi^nne,  Blackstone,  Reeve,  and  seve- 
ral English  writers  on  maritime  law,  fbrnishes  a  curious 
instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  historical  errors  are 
propagated  when  one  writer  makes  his  assertions  respecting 
fiicts  from  the  statements  of  another  without  thought  or 
examination.  There  is  scarcely  any  fact  in  history  more 
entirely  settled,  and  few  more  notorious,  than  that  Richard  I., 
in  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
Adriatic,  near  Venice,  and  was  immediately  taken  by 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  and  detained  a  prisoner  in  Ger- 
many (Rymer's  Ke<itffYJ,  vol.  i.,  p.  70);  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  captivity  he  returned 
home  through  Flanders*  without  touching  upon  his  French 
dominions.  (Hoveden.)  It  is  equally  clear,  from  the  ac- 
count of  Hoveden  and  other  chroniclers,  that  on  his  way 
to  the  East  he  travelled  by  land  through  France,  and  em- 
barked at  Marseille  for  Sicily.  There  is  therefore  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  statement  that  these  laws 
were  made  by  Richard  I.  at  the  isle  of  Oleron  on  his  return 
iVom  the  Holy  Land.  Indeed  the  only  positive  evidence 
that  they  were  the  work  of  Richard  at  all  is  found  in  what 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  a  '  notable '  record  in  the  Tower 
(4  Inst,  144),  which  record  is  also  mentioned  by  Selden  in 
his  *  Mare  Clausum '  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  24).  The  part  of  this 
record  however  in  which  these  laws  are  noticed  is  dated  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  consequently  150  years  after 
RichaM's  time ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Luders's  account  of 
it,  the  document  appears  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
record,  being  merely  a  roll,  consisting  of  detached  mem- 
branes, relating  to  maritime  and  mercantile  affairs  of 
different  reigns,  miscellaneously  thrown  together,  and 
without  any  formal  date  or  description,  or  anything  to  give 
them  the  authority  of  a  judicial  act  (Luders's  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  qf  the  Laws  qf  Oleron.)  This  document 
contains  the  following  passage,  from  which  the  false  story, 
ascribing  this  piece  of  legislation  to  Richard  I.  has  sprung : 
r**  Qusd  quidem  leges  et  statuta  per  Dominum  Ricardum 


quondam  Regem  Anglise,  m  reditu  suo  de  Terr4  Sanetd, 
correcta  fherunt,  interpretata,  declarata,  et  in  insuli  Ole- 
ron publicata,  et  nominata  in  Grallici  lingud  La  Ley  Ole- 
roun.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
attributing  to  these  ordinances  a  later  date  than  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  principal  of  which  are : — 1,  that 
they  are  written  in  the  French  language ;  whereas  in  the 
reign  of  Richara  I.  all  laws  of  royal  ordinance,  both  in 
the  king's  French  dominions  and  in  England,  were  written 
and  promulgated  in  Latin ;  2,  that  if  they  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  England  before  the  time  of  Bracton,  Britton« 
and  Fleta,  they  must  have  been  mentioned  by  those  authors ; 
and  3,  that  the  original  historians  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L 
(though  sufficiently  ready  to  record  his  merits)  never  men- 
tion this  part  of  his  legislation. 

Mr.  Luders  conjectures,  in  the  excellent  tract  above 
alluded  to,  that  these  laws  did  not  proceed  from  any  royal 
ordinance ;  but  that  the  men  of  Oleron,  who  had  corporate 

Srivileges  granted  to  them  by  the  name  of  'Burgenses 
e  Olerone/  in  the  reign  of  John  (Rymer's  Fbedertt,  vol.  L, 
p.  Ill,  112),  and  had  very  considerable  trade  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century,  may  have  collected  adjudged  cases 
upon  the  laws  of  the  sea,  for  regulating  their  own  mari- 
time affairs; — that  hence  the  laws  of  Oleron  derived  their 
name ;  and  being  received  and  respected  in  England  and 
France  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  became 
known  and  partially  adopted  in  other  nations  o£  Europe. 
To  the  copies  of  the  laws  appended  to  the  *  Coutumier  de 
Normandie,'  and  also  to  those  given  bv  Cleirac,  in  the  '  Us 
et  Coutumes,'  an  attestation  by  the  seal  of  the  isle  of  Oleron 
is  attached,  with  the  date  of  1266.  This  seal  is  inventoried 
as  having  been  once  in  the  treasury  of  the  Court  of  £x- 
cheouer.  See  Palgrave's  *  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the 
Excheouer,*  voL  i.,  p.  106. 

OLI'BANUM.  This  name,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  com- 
paratively modern  works,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  antient  commerce  or  Materia  Medica.  It  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Greek  Xi/SavoQ,  or  the  Arabic  looban^ 
which  is  applied,  as  well  as  the  name  Koondur,  to  the  sub- 
stance known  in  Europe  by  the  name  Olibanum.  Avicenna 
describes  a  resinous  substance  under  the  name  Koondur,  to 
which,  in  the  Latin  translations,  Olibanum  is  given  as  a 
synonyme,  as  well  as  Thits,  and  with  this  the  Arabian 
author  includes  a  description  of  the  bark,  manna,  and  smoke 
of  Thus,  or  frankincense ;  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  \\\ 
Dioscorides,  the  description  of  Libanos,orThu8,  followed  by 
that  of  the  other  parts  we  have  mentioned,  indicating,  as  is 
evident  indeed  from  the  description,  that  Avicenna,  under 
Koondur,  refers  to  the  Xifiavog  of  Dioscorides.  Both  authors 
mention  an  Indian  kind  of  the  substance.  Mr.  Colebrooke 
ascertained  (Asiatic  Res,,  ix.  and  xi.)  that  Koondur  was 
applied  in  India  to  a  fragrant  resin  still  used  there  as  in- 
cense, and  which  he  ascertained  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
tree  which  has  been  already  described  under  the  article 
BoswBLLiA  thurifera.  The  name  Koondur  appears  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  Koondooroo,  which  is  applied  to 
looban  by  the  Hindus,  (i^.  Ind,,  ii.,  p.  384.)  tte  tree 
is  common  in  the  mountains  of  Central  India,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  together  with  B.  glabm^ 
the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  which  extends  as  fex 
north  as  30^  in  the  Sewalik  or  sub-Himalayan  range  of 
hills. 

Dr.  Royle  mentions  that  he  has  collected  off  the  txunk 
of  this  species,  in  the  latter  locality,  some  very  clear,  pure, 
and  fragrant  resin,  which  bums  rapidly  away  with  a  bright 
light,  diffusing  a  pleasant  odour.  Both  species  yield  this 
firagrant  resin,  which  is  employed  as  incense  in  India,  and 
which  mi^t  be  much  more  extensively  collected  than  at 
present  From  the  affinity  in  vegetation  between  parts  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
genusBoswellia  may  extend  to  Arabia,  and  there  produce  the 
kind  known  as  Arabian  Olibanum^  the  tree  yielding  which 
has  not  yet  been  traced  out  by  botanists.  But  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  Arabian  exports,  it  is  difficult  to  know  wheilier 
they  are  the  produce  of  that  country,  or  have  been  first  ob- 
tained by  commerce  and  then  re>exported,  whence  in  early 
times  Arabia  obtained  celebrity  for  producing  so  many  oi 
the  fragrant  and  aromatic  substances  which  we  now  know 
were  obtained  from  Africa  and  India. 

Dr.  Rovle  further  states  that  in  Bengal  the  name  looban 
is  applied  to  Benzoin,  though  in  Northern  India  applicable 
only  to  Koondur,  the  produce  of  Boswellia  thurifera,  and 
also  that  in  Persian  works,  Benzoin  is  distinguished  by 
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the  names 'hussee-fd-jawa*  and  'bussee  looban.*    (Hlmtr. 

HimaL  Bot,  pp.  177  and  261.) 
OLIFANT  S  RIVER.    [Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 
OLrOODON,  a  name  given  by  Boi6  to  some  small  ser- 
pents belonging  to  the  great  genus  Coluber,  characterized 
by  their  blunt,  short,  and  narrow  head,  and  their  want  of 
palatine  teeth. 

OU'VA  is  a  considerable  and  well-built  town,  with  1500 
inhabitants,  situated  in  a  beautiful  country  about  a  mile 
from  the  Baltic,  in  the  government  of  E^nzig.  It  was 
formerly  a  Cistercian  abbey  of  great  celebrity.  The 
abbey  church  is  a  fine  building  and  contains  much  that  is 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  travellers.  There  are  20  altars, 
of  which  the  high  altar  is  of  black  marble ;  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  organs  in  northern  Europe,  which  was  37  years 
in  building ;  and  a  considerable  collection  of  valuable  paint- 
ings. It  was  in  this  town  that  the  memorable  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1660,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  war  between  Sweden,  Poland,  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  Brandenburg.  John  Casimir,  king  of 
Poland,  gave  up  his  pretentions  to  Sweden,  and  the  republic 
ceded  to  Sweden,  Northern  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  the 
island  of  OBsel.  Sweden  renounced  Courland,  and  both 
parties  recognised  the  independence  of  Prussia.  Hereupon 
Sweden,  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  27th  May,  1660, 
restored  to  Denmark,  Drontheim  and  Bomholm ;  lastly  it 
concluded  in  1661  the  convention  of  Kardes  with  Rusnia,  on 
the  basis  of  the  *  Status  quo  ante  Bellum.'  Thus  the  peace 
of  Oliva  regulated  the  political  relations  of  the  north.  This 
important  event  is  recorded  on  a  marble  tablet  which  is 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Oliva.  The  prince  bishop 
of  Ermeland,  who  is  the  abbot,  possesses,  besides  the  abbey, 
a  fine  palace  with  an  extensive  park.  One  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  town  is  the  Karlsberg,  an  eminence  rising 
270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  commands  a  most 
magnificent  panorama,  embracing  on  one  side  the  Baltic 
with  the  road  of  Danzig  crowdea  with  ships,  on  another 
the  town  of  Oliva  with  the  tower  of  the  venerable  abbey  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  a  third  side  the  pleasing  valley 
called  the  Schwabenthal,  with  many  country-houses  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Danzig  and  the  steeples  of  the  city  in  the 
background,  and  to  the  north-west  richly  wooded  hills  and 
mountains.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  several  steel,  iron,  and 
copper  works. 

(Muller*8  Handbuch ;  Bohme,  Acta  Pads  Olivensis  in- 
9dita,  1763-1765,  Breslau,  4to.) 

OLI'VA.  (Malacology.)    [Voluta.] 

OH  V  A'REZ.  Gaspar  Guzman,  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez, 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Castile,  which  for  three  centuries  had  distinguished  itself 
by  courage,  honour,  and  loyalty.  Alfonso  Perez  de  Guz- 
man, the  first  of  this  name  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was 
the  great  captain  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his  ex- 
ploits against  the  Moors,  as  well  as  iu  the  contest  between 
the  two  princes  of  Spain,  Don  Juan  and  Don  Sancho,  have 
lurnished  some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  history 
of  that  period.  The  virtues  and  military  abilities  of  this 
iamily  elevated  them  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  kin$^- 
dom;  and  the  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez  reckoned  in  his 
lineage,  besides  the  noble  house  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  But  in  him  the  virtues  of  the 
first  Guzmans  were  completely  lost,  nor  was  he  endowed  with 
abilities  equal  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the 
duties  of  his  exalted  station. 

The  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez  was  born  at  Rome,  about  1 587, 
where  his  father  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  of  Phibp  III., 
and  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Salamanca.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  his  studies,  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Uceda,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  prince  of  Asturias  as  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  Olivarez  now  began  to  show  that  love  of  power 
which  was  the  passion  of  his  after-life.  To  gain  the  affections 
of  him  who  was  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  empire  was  a  great  step 
towards  future  aggrandizement,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  so 
completely,  that  when  Philip  IV.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Spain,  in  1621,  Olivarez  was  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
Policy  induced  him  to  abstain  for  a  few  months  from 
assuming  any  definite  public  character,  and  this  apparent 
disinterestedness  endeared  him  still  more  to  the  young  king, 
who,  as  a  token  of  his  increased  esteem,  conferred  on  the 
favourite  the  title  of  Duke  de  San  Lucar. 

Guzman  now  laid  aside  the  mask  of  moderation,  and  dis- 
placing his  benefactor  the  Duke  of  Uceda,  and  dismissing 


all  the  best 'servants  of  the  people  and  tbekint^  be  assumed 
uncontrolled  power.  The  consciousness  that  ne  was  build- 
ing his  greatness  on  the  ruin  of  others,  made  him  so 
suspicious,  that  be  saw  an  enemy  in  every  individual 
whom  the  late  minister  had  patronised.  Actuated  by 
this  feeling,  he  surrounded  himself  with  men  who  had 
scarcely  any  other  claim  to  his  confidence  than  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  he  put  them  in  places  of  the 
first  responsibility;  those  who  had  hitherto  occupied 
these  places  were  dismissed,  and  often  imprisoned.  Ability 
and  popularity  in  any  individual  were,  to  this  jealous 
fhvourite,  sure  causes  of  alarm ;  and  he  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  possess  either,  was  sure  to  give  offence.  These 
acts  of  injustice  were  however  counterbalanced  during  the 
first  period  of  the  elevation  of  Olivarez  by  various  useful 
regulations,  in  which  he  showed  a  wish  to  equalise  the  righU 
of  the  Spaniards  and  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Grants,  both  unmerited  and  profuse,  which  had 
been  made  by  preceding  kings,  were  recalled ;  marriage  was 
encouraged  by  exemption  from  taxes ;  foreign  artists  and 
agriculturists  were  invited,  by  advantageous  offers,  to  settle 
in  Spain ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  idle  officials  were  dis- 
missed, and  various  sumptuary  laws  were  enforced.  Thus 
the  revenue  of  the  state  was  greatly  increased,  but  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  the  labouring  part  of  the  community,  derived 
no  benefit  fh)m  these  measures.  Olivarez,  while  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  secondary  means,  neglected  the  vital 
principles  on  which  depend  the  internal  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  These  were  suffered  gradually  to  de- 
cline, an  error  which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  corrupt  favourite ;  and  the  discontent  excited 
by  distress  at  home  was  increased  by  the  constant  failure  of 
the  minister's  negociations  abroad. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  then  first  mmister  of  France,  and 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  and  prime  minister 
of  Charles  I.,  and  particularly  the  former,  possessed  abilities 
which  made  them  more  than  a  match  for  the  unprincipled 
Spanish  minister.  Independent  of  the  personal  dislike  which 
Olivarez  felt  towards  the  cardinal,  each  of  these  statesnien 
entertained  views  which  placed  them  in  constant  opposition. 
The  aim  of  Olivarez  was  to  raise  the  preponderance  of  the 
house  of  Austria ;  that  of  the  cardinal,  to  depress  both 
Austria  and  Spain.  Buckingham  sided  with  the  French  or 
Spanish  favourite  as  it  suited  his  interest.  Thus  though 
Sjpain  exhausted  her  coffers  in  spreading  her  armies  over 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whatever  advantages  she  ob- 
tained were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  superior  combina- 
tions of  Richelieu.  Olivarez  was  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  regain  the  influence  whk;h  Spain  bad  once  exercised  all 
over  Europe,  and  he  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
ruin. 

The  unpopularity  of  Olivarez,  owing  to  these  reverses  and 
mistaken  policy,  had  become  general,  when  the  insurrec- 
tions of  Catalonia  and  soon  after  that  of  Portugal  took 
place,  in  1640,  in  consequence  of  the  minister's  attempts  to 
invade  the  rights  of  those  states.  These  events,  and  more 
particularly  his  attempts  to  trample  on  the  privileges  of  a 
proud  nobility,  in  which  he  had  only  a  selfish  object  in 
view,  were  a  death-blow  to  the  power  of  the  minister. 
He  still  struggled  for  three  years  against  his  failing 
fortune,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  the  affairs 
of  state.  In  1643  he  was  requested  by  the  king  to  resign, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  death  of  Ricbelieu  opened  to 
him  the  prospect  of  success.  Olivarez  administered  the 
affairs  of  Spain  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-two  years,  but 
more  through  the  favour  of  the  feeble  king  whom  he 
governed  than  by  his  capacitv,  and  his  name  has  become 
historical  not  for  the  good  which  he  did,  but  from  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied.  Detested  by  the  whole  nation,  he 
spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  He  died 
in  1 643,  shortly  after  his  disgrace. 

(Cespedes,  Hist,  de  Felipe  IV.)  This  writer  is  partial  to 
Olivarez. 

OLIVE  OIL  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  produce 
of  Olea  Europjba.  Olive  •  oil,  being  so  extensive  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  the  tree  in  consequence  so  im- 
portant as  to  have  been  called  by  one  author  *  a  mine  upon 
earth,*  requires  separate  mention.  The  olive  flourishes  only 
in  warm  and  comparatively  dry  parts  of  the  world,  as  the 
south  of  France  and  Spain,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Syria,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  Humboldt  has  stated  that  '  the  olive  ^ 
flourishes  between  the  parallels  of  36^  and  44"^ ;  wherever  . 
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tlie  mean  annual  temperature  is  from  62*6^  to  58*1°,  vbere  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  is  not  below  from 
41°  to  42-8%  and  that  of  the  whole  summer  from  7l-6'  to 
73-4V  Great  cold  is  injurious  to  it,  as  that  of  1709  was  to 
the  olive-trees  of  France ;  and  as  M.  Bov6  states  that  the 
olive  thrives  in  Egypt,  and  Delile  that  it  contributes  to  the 
riches  of  the  Fayoum,  which  is  nearly  in  thelatitute  of  Cairo, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  as  is  probable  indeed  from  its  bemg  a  native  of  Asia, 
having  been  cultivated  in  early  times  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine by  the  antient  Hebrews,  and  known  to  them  by  the 
name  of  zcdt,  and  to  the  Arabs  bv  that  of  ;rat/oon.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Phocseans  into  Marseille. 

Olive  oil  is  largely  produced  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
though  most  extensively  imported  from  the  last-inentioued 
country  into  England.  Thus,  of  2,791,057  gallons  of  oh ve  oil 
imported  in  1830,  2,034,237  were  from  Italy;  639,468  from 
Spain,  52,004  from  Malta,  partly  at  second-hand.  21,467 
from  Turkey,  11.300  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  about 
30,000  at  second-hand  from  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many. Provence  and  Languedoo  are  the  provinces  best 
suited  in  France  to  the  production  of  olive-oil,  and  the  finest 
ouality  is  prepared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix.  It  is  pro- 
Quced  in  Lucca  and  Florence,  and  exported  from  Leghorn ; 
also  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  chieny  in  Apulia  and  Ga-  | 
labria,  and  largely  exported  from  Gallipoli,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarento,  whence  it  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Gallipoli  oil.  The  duty  levied  is  8/.  Ss.  a  tun 
(252  wine  gallons),  and  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.,  or 
one- fifth,  of  the  price. 

Olive  oil  is  the  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  and  is  largely  used 
m  the  south  of  Europe  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  likewise  in 
cookery  and  for  salads  in  the  north.  It  is  also  used  in  many  of 
the  arts  where  fine  oil  is  required,  as  to  make  the  best  kinds 
of  soap,  and  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  In  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  volume,  'Vegetable  Substances  employed 
as  Materials  of  Manufactures,'  it  is  stated  that  Gallipoli  oil 
is  purified  to  the  highest  degree  by  merely  keeping  it  in  cis- 
terns hollowed  out  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
See  also  M*Culloch*8  Com,  Diet, ;  and  for  the  culture  of  the 
olive,  the  works  of  Bernard,  Amoreux,  and  Rozier. 

OUVE-TREE.    [Olea  Europ;ka.] 

OLIVELLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus,  or  rather 
subgenus,  separated  by  him  from  Oliva;  and  characterized 
as  havine  two  plaits  on  the  columella. 

OLIVER,  ISAAC,  an  English  painter,  was  born  in  the 
year  1556.  He  studied  first  under  Hilliard,  and  received 
further  instruction  from  Frederick  Zucchero.  His  chief 
employment  was  in  painting  the  portraits  in  miniature  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  his  time,  and  many 
very  fine  portraits  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  Among  ihem  there  are 
some  portraits  of  himself,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
others,  which  are  admirably  finished,  and  fully  justify  the 
high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  A  whole-length  portrait 
©f  Sir  Philip  Sydney  is  especially  admired.  It  is  no  mean 
testimony  to  his  merit  that  Rubens  and  Vandyck  painted 
King  James  I.  after  a  miniature  by  this  master.'  He  was  a 
good  and  correct  designer,  his  touch  was  neat  and  delicate, 
and  his  works  are  still  as  highly  esteemed  as  they  were  by 
his  contemporaries.  Though  he  generally  worked  in  minia- 
ture, he  frequently  painted  on  a  larger  size,  and  sometimes 
attempted  historical  subjects,  in  which  there  is  much  merit. 
He  occasionally  worked  in  oil  as  well  as  in  water-colours, 
but  with  little  success.  His  drawings,  many  of  which  are 
oopies  from  Parmegiano,  are  beautifully  finished  and  highly 
prized.  In  the  apartment  called  Queen  Caroline's  Closet  at 
Kensington  Palace,  there  is  a  fine  drawing  by  Oliver,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Entombment  of  our  Saviour,  and 
another  from  Raphael's  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  He 
died  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  61. 

OLIVER.  PETER,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Isaac,  was 
born  in  1601,  and  though  so  young  at  the  time  of  his 
fftther*s  death,  had  so  well  profited  by  his  instruction  and 
example,  that  he  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  minia- 
ture portrait  painting  indisputably  superior  to  his  father  or 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  as  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  subjects  to  a  head  only.  He  likewise  painted  his- 
torical pictures  nineteen  of  which  were  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  Seven  of  these  are  still  pre- 
served in  Queen  Caroline's  Closet  at  Kensincton, 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF.    [Jerusalem.] 


OLIVET,  JOSEPH  THOULIER  D'.  was  bom  at  Sa- 

lins,  the  1st  of  April,  1 682,  of  respectable  parents.  Having 
been  admitted  among  the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  to  their  col- 
lege at  Reims  in  1700,  and  afterwards  to  Dijon  and  Paris. 
At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  men  of  the  time,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy,  which  then  existed  in  the  French  Academy,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  antient  and  modern  writers. 
He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  to  our  attentive  study,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions 
of  Fontenelle,  La  Mothe,  and  Perrault.  Olivet  left  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits  about  the  year  1714,  much  to  their 
regret,  who  offered  him  the  plaee  of  instructor  to  the  prince 
of  Asturias  to  induce  him  to  remain. 

In  1723  Olivet  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. He  paK^  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Paris,  en- 
gaged in  various  literary  works,  and  in  occasional  squabbles 
with  his  associates  in  the  Academy.  He  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  86,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1768,  The  per- 
sonal character  of  Olivet  appears,  notwithstanding  the 
attacks  of  some  of  his  enemies,  to  have  been  without  re- 
proach. Among  his  numerous  friends,  who  always  spoke 
of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  no  one  appears  to  have 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  his  talents  and  virtues  than  Voltaire, 
who  was  introduced  by  Olivet  into  the  French  Academy. 
{Discours  deM.de  Voltaire  d  rAcademie  Fran^cdse, 
CEuvres  completes,  vol.  46.)  Several  letters  of  Voltaire  to 
Olivet  are  extant. 

The  principal  vFork  of  Olivet  is  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
which  was  originally  published  at  Paris  in  1740-1742,  in  9 
volumes  4to.  This  edition,  which  is  of  little  critical  value, 
contains  many  useful  notes,  chiefly  extracted  fit)m  preced- 
ing commentators.    It  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1 758,  in 

9  volumes  4to.,  and'  very  incorrectly  at  Oxford  in  1783,  in 

10  volumes  4to.  Olivet's  translations  of  Cicero  are  some  of 
the  best  that  have  been  published,  though,  like  most  of  the 
French  translations,  they  are  deficient  in  accuracy.  Of 
these  the  principal  are,  the  *  De  Natura  Deorum,*  1721, 
1732,  &(•..;  the  'Tusculanse  Qucostiones,'  1737,  1747.  of 
which  the  third  and  fifth  books  are  translated  by  Bouhier; 
the  Orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  the  'Philippics' 
of  Demosthenes,  1727,  1736,  &c.  He  also  edited  extracts 
from  Cicero  with  a  translation  into  French,  under  the  title  of 
*  Pens^s  de  Cicdron,*  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
and  extensively  used  in  the  French  schools.  The  only 
other  work  of  Olivet  worthy  of  notice  is  his  continuation 
of  P^lisson's  'History  of  the  French  Academy'  {Histoire 
de  rAcadhnie  Pran^aiste),  published  originally  in  1 749,  in 
2  vols.  4to.,  and  reprinted  in  1730,  in  2  vols.  I2mo. 

OLIVIE'R,  CLAUDE  MATTHIEU,  bom  at  Marseille 
in  1701,  became  councillor  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
distinguished  himself  os  a  pleader.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  Marseille.  He  wrote  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  *  Histoire  de  Philippe 
Roi  de  Mac6doine  et  Pdre  d'Alexandre  le  Grand,*  2  vols. 
12mOn  Paris,  1740,  published  after  the  death  of  the  author. 
He  wrote  also  a  dissertation  on  the  '  Critias'  of  Plato,  which 
is  in  the  *  M6moires  de  Desmolets;*  two  '  M^moires  sur  les 
Secours  donnas  aux  Remains  paries  Marseillais  pendant  la 
Seconde  Guerro  Punique  et  durant  la  Gueme  contre  les 
Gaulois;'  a  ♦  Parallel  of  Tibullus  and  Ovidius,'  and  other 
minor  productions.    Olivier  die<l  at  Marseille  in  1736. 

OLIVIE'R,  GUILLAUME  ANTOINE.  bom  near 
Frejus  in  1 756,  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  where  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  after- 
wards applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  having  settled  at  Paris,  published  several  me* 
moirs  which  made  him  known  to  persons  in  office.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Girondin  minister  Ro- 
land, having  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  a  mission  to 
Persia  for  commercial  and  'political  purposes,  appointed 
Olivier,  and  Bruguieres,  another  naturalist.  They  set  off 
for  Constantinople  in  April,  1793,  but  soon  after  the  Girou- 
dins  having  been  replaced  hy  Robespierre  and  the  terrorist*, 
Olivier  and  his  companion  were  left  without  resources  to 
prosecute  their  journey.  They  however  took  courage,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  consuls  in  the  Levant, 
they  visited  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  then  proceeded  by  Mosul  and  Bogdad  to  Per- 
sia, and  arrived  at  Teheran  in  July,  1796.  The  ruler  of 
Persia  was  then  the  eunuch  Aga  Meheraet  Khan,  a  feroci- 
ous tyrant.  His  minister  however  received  the  French 
envoys  with  courtesy,  but  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of 
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llie  country,  nothing  was  efTected  towards  the  object  of  the 
mission.  Olivier  and  his  companion  visited  Koro,  Ispahan, 
and  other  places,  after  which  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
Bagdad  in  November,  1796.  From  Baj^dad  they  returned 
to  Syria,  and  thence  by  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  to  Con- 
stantinople. They  then  repaired  to  Athens,  and  fVora  thence 
to  Patras  and  dorfu,  where  they  embarked  on  board  a 
French  frigate  for  Ancona,  at  which  place  they  arrived  in 
September,  1 798.  After  his  return  to  France  Olivier  pre- 
pared a  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  were  published  in  3 
vols.  4to.,  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1807.  The  style  is  plain  and 
unassuming;  the  observations  are  generally  sensible  and 
correct,  and  the  author  has  added  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Persia  from  the  usurpation  of  Nadir  Shah  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Fetah  Ali  Khan  took  possession 
of  the  throne.  There  is  also  considerable  information  con- 
cerning Mesopotamia,  the  Koords,  and  Bagdad,  as  well  as 
regarding  the  Greek  islands. 

Olivier  continued  his  studies  of  natural  history,  and  pub- 
lished the  *  Histoire  Naturelle  des  CoK'optdres,*  6  vols.  4to., 
Paris,  1 808 ;  and  also  *  Dictionnaire  de  THistoire  Naturelle 
des  Insectes,'  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  others,  in  9  vols. 
4 to.    He  died  at  Lyon  in  1814. 

OLLMUTZ  is  one  of  the  six  circles  of  the  Austrian 
margravate  of  Moravia:  it  has  an  area  of  1900  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  above  400,000  inhabitants. 

Ollmiitz,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  margravate,  but 
now  only  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  a  well-built  and 
strongly  fortified  town,  in  49**  33' N.  lat.  and  1 7**  9'  E. 
long.  It  is  situated  between  two  arms  of  the  river  Marsh, 
by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  The  houses  are  sub- 
stantial and  lofty,  but  gloomy,  and  most  of  them  are  raised 
on  square  buttresses,  with  piazzas.  OUmiitz  has  four  gates, 
five  suburbs,  and  several  remarkable  public  buildings  and 
institutions  of  various  kinds.  There  are  thirteen  churches, 
including  the  cathedral,  which  is  an  antient  venerable  pile 
of  building.  A  magnificent  edifice,  which  was  formerly  a 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  is  now  converted  into  barracks.  'The 
University  library  is  likewise  a  fine  structure,  formerly  a  se- 
minary of  the  Jesuits ;  and  its  collection  of  books ,  which  has 
been  augmented  by  those  of  suppressed  monasteries,  consists 
of  above  50,000  volumes.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
detached  from  any  other  building,  with  a  tower  260  feet  high, 
in  which  is  a  very  remarkable  and  once  celebrated  clock, 
which  however  has  long  been  out  of  repair.  The  palace  of  the 
archbishop  is  a  very  extensive  building,  magnificently  fitted 
up,  but  the  prelate  generally  resides  at  Krerasier.  Tlie  Uni- 
versity, founded  in  1581,  was  transferred  to  Briinn  in  1784, 
but  re-established  in  1 827 :  it  consists  of  four  faculties,  and 
has  between  600  and  700  students.  Among  the  public 
institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a 
school  for  military  cadets,  a  great  infirmary,  lying-in-hos- 
pital and  orphan  asylum,  and  the  central  board  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  widows  and  orphans  in  all  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dominions.  The  population  is  stated  by 
Cannabich,  in  1836,  at  13,588,  but  the  'Conversations 
Lexicon,*  1836,  makes  it  amount  to  19,000.  The  town  has 
considerable  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  numerous 
tanneries,  and  a  brisk  trade,  an  important  article  of  which 
is  the  sale  of  cattle  from  Russia  and  Moldavia.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Ollmiitz,  which  is  very  antient,  was  erected  into  an 
archbishopric  in  1777,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  benefices  in 
Austria.  In  1758  Ollmiitz  was  besieged  by  Frederick  II., 
but  bravely  defended  by  the  garrison,  assisted  by  the  inha- 
bitants, till  Marshal  Daun  came  to  its  relief.  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa  testified  her  satisfaction  by  conforring  on 
the  town  various  rewards  and  honours. 

(Stein,  Geogr,  Lexicon ;  Hassel,  Handbnch ;  Cannabich, 
Geosraphie ;  Ocsterreickische  National  Encyclopadie,) 

OLME'DO,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  llieon  in  Spain, 
situated  in  41"  18'  N.  lat.  and  in  4°  37'  W.  long.  It  is  in 
the  province  of  Valladolid,  and  within  the  bishopric  of 
Avila,  and  is  the  chief  town  of  the  small  partido,  or  aistrict, 
which  bears  its  name.  It  lies  near  the  confines  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Segovia  and  Avila,  and  is  8  leagues  from  Valla- 
dolid. 3  from  Medina  del  Campo,  1 1  from  Segovia,  and  22 
from  Madrid. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  eastern  side 
of  an  extensive  plain,  fertile  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
wine,  and  fruits,  and  affording  pasturage  to  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  a  few  horses  and  horned  caitlc.  At  the  base  of 
the  hill  flows  the  Kresma,  and  at  tbo  distance  of  a  league  to 
the  west  the  plain  is  intersected  by  the  Adaja.  both  tribu- 


taries of  the  Buero.    Olmedo  was  formerly  strongly  forti 
fled,  and  still  preserves  an  enclosure  of  walls.    The  popula- 
tion.  according  to  Minano,  was  in  1826  about  2150.      It 
contains  six  parish  churches,  seven  convents  (two  of  monks 
and  five  of  nuns,  all  suppressed  in  1835),  two  hospitals,  a 

Sublic  granary,  and  a  posting  establishment.  A  brandy- 
istillery,  a  saw-mill,  and  two  tile- works,  are  the  only  manu- 
factories. Its  annual  contribution  to  the  royal  treasury  is 
32,000  reales,  or  about  340/. 

Olmedo  is  celebrated  in  Spanish  history  as  the  seat  of 
several  cortes,  and  for  two  sanguinary  battles  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  first  in  1445,  in  which  Juan  II.  of  Cas- 
tile obtained  a  victory  over  the  Aragonese;  the  second, 
fought  in  1467,  between  Enrique  IV.  of  Ostile  and  the 
rebels  headed  by  his  brother  the  Infante  Don  Alonso. 

(Miiiano;  Laborde;  Mariana.) 

OLNEY.    [Buckinghamshire.] 

OLONETZ  is  an  extensive  government  of  Great  Russia, 
comprised  between  60^  30'  and  66'  30'  N.  lat.  and  29°  40' 
and  40*^  20'  E.  long.  According  to  Schubert  the  area  is 
79.520*  square  miles,  including  the  great  lake  Ladoga,  and 
the  population  359,800.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  Archangel,  on  the  south-east  by  Wologda,  on 
the  south  by  Novogorod,  on  the  south-west  by  Petersburg, 
and  on  the  west  by  Lake  Ladoga  and  Finnland. 

Face  of  the  Country;  Soil;  Climate. — As  this  govern- 
ment extends  to  the  polar  circle,  its  northern  half  has 
enthrely  the  character  of  the  high  northern  latitudes,  while 
the  southern  part  has  more  of  the  character  of  the  temperate 
«one.  The  Scandinavian  mountains  enter  the  country 
from  the  north-west,  surround  the  two  great  lakes  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  and  run  to  the  borders  of  Petersburg  and  No- 
vogorod. This  range  is  low  and  rocky,  the  highest  summits 
scarcely  rising  more  than  from  300  to  420  feet  above  the 
general  level,  yet  they  are  covered  during  a  gi*eat  part  of 
the  year  with  snow.  The  country  at  their  base  is  in  general 
low,  wet,  and  swampy.  The  summits  are  clothed  with 
thick  forests  of  fir  and  other  timber:  the  declivities  are  in 
some  places  open  and  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Blocks  of 
granite,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size,  are  scattered  all 
over  the  mountains.  The  dr}%  open,  and  wooded  parts  contain 
under  the  greenswanl  pure  or  clayey  mould  over  clay  mixed 
with  boulders  of  the  rocks  of  the  country :  in  the  morasses 
bog-iron  ore  abounds,  with  deep  sand  and  clay.  The  surface 
may  be  said  to  be  equally  divided  between  mountains  and 
forests,  open  tracts,  morasses,  and  water. 

This  government  contains  1998  lakes,  and  858  rivers  and 
rivulets.  The  two  greatest  lakes  are  Ladoga  and  Onega : 
of  the  former,  only  the  larger  portion  is  in  this  govern- 
ment, the  remainder  being  in  Petersburg  and  Archangel ; 
but  we  have  included,  after  Hassel,  the  whole  area  of  6100 
square  miles  in  the  area  of  this  government.  Lake  Onega 
is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  government :  its  mean  length 
is  130  miles,  and  the  breadth  from  70  to  80  miles.  Like 
Lake  Ladoga,  it  contains  numerous  islands,  most  of  which 
are  covered  with  forests.  Among  the  largest  of  the  other 
lakes  are  Sego,  Wiga,  Kemscha,  Leckta,  Wodlo,  Latscha, 
Kounta,  and  Nuk.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Svir,  which 
runs  from  Lake  Onega  into  Lake  Ladoga,  and  though  full 
of  boulders,  is  navigable ;  the  Olonka,  the  Ruskola,  and 
the  Janez,  all  which  run  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  follow- 
ing rivers  run  into  Lake  Onega : — the  Wytegra,  the  Wode, 
the  Lisch,  and  the  Suma,  all  flowing  firom  lakes  of  the  same 
names,  and  the  Losocha.  The  most  considerable  river 
however  is  the  Onega,  which  issues  from  Lake  Lussa,  near 
Lake  Onega,  and  nmning  through  the  government  of 
Archangel,  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  In  many  of  these 
rivers  there  are  waterfalls,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  that  called  Kiwatscha,  in  the  river  Suna.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  circle  of  Kem,  the  climate  is  pretty  uniform  : 
the  spring  is  long  and  damp,  with  frequent  night  frosts ; 
the  summer  short,  with  many  foggy  days,  the  vegetation 
being  however  very  vigorous,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  days :  the  autumn  is  bleak ;  the  winter  long  and  severe. 
In  1787  quicksilver  froze  in  Wytegra.  The  corn,  notwith- 
standing, ripens  well ;  but  unforeseen  accidents  sometimes 
destroy  the  entire  har^^est.  The  health  of  the  inhabitants 
does  not  suffer  by  the  cold. 

Natural  Prorfz/c^iow^.— Notwithstanding    the  cold  and 

•  Tliis  esUmatc  includes  the  circle  of  Kom,  which  some  writers  ansipi  to 
Archangel,  ns  is  done  ia  the  article  Arohamoet..  Hnssel,  1821,  follows 
Oeorgi,  who  expressly  states  thnt  Kcm  was  taken  from  Archangel  and  added 
toOIonetx,  by  order  of  Alexander,  in  1801.  Horschelmann,  2835,  ^i^•es  Kem 
to  Olunetz;  i^chniUer.  1835.  and  Cannabich.  1836,  give  it  to  Arvhongel. 
Without  Kem,  Olonctz  Is  divided  into  leveu  circles. 
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idvere  winter  and  the  short  summer,  agrioulture  is  carried 
on  in  all  the  circles,  even  in  that  of  Kern,  which  is  between 
64°  and  66*30' N.  lat.  The  inhabitants  cannot  however 
raise  efficient  corn  for  their  own  consumption,  and  are 
obliged  to  import  from  other  governments.  Flax  and  hemp 
thrive,  and  are  extensively  cultivated.  There  is  no  fruit, 
but  the  want  of  it  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the 
abundance  of  wild  berries,  such  as  cranberries,  bilberries, 
&c.  There  are  numerous  small  gardens,  in  which  tur- 
nips, carrots,  radishes,  onions,  and  sometimes  cucumbers 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  The  government  is  well 
provided  with  timber;  and  the  crown  forests  alone  cover 
8,956,795  dessatines.  Except  the  oak  and  beech,  almost  all 
the  forest  trees  common  in  Russia  flourish  here,  except  in 
the  circle  of  Kem.  The  southern  mountains,  the  islands 
in  Lake  Onega,  and  the  circle  of  Karapel,  are  rich  in  forests, 
in  which  there  are  not  only  the  finest  larches,  but  pines  fit 
for  masts  of  100  feet  in  length.  The  inhabitants  in  fkct 
derive  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  from  the  forests, 
which  supply  them  not  only  with  fuel  and  timber  for  build- 
ing their  houses  and  boats,  but  likewise  with  rosin,  turpen- 
tine, pitch,  tar,  charcoal,  tanners'-bark,  balks,  planks,  and 
laths  for  exportation. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  furnish  a  profitable  article 
of  commerce.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  not  carried  on  to 
any  extent,  because  their  maintenance  in  the  long  winter 
is  too  expensive.  Almost  every  peasant  however  has  a 
couple  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  and  some  domestic 
fowls.  The  wild  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  elks,  gluttons, 
many  greyish-red  and  a  few  black  foxes,  a  great  number  of 
badgers,  and  wild  reindeer.  Seals  are  found  in  the  two 
great  lakes.  Waterfowl  of  various  kinds  abound.  The 
fisheries  are  very  productive :  great  quantities  of  sturgeon 
and  salmon  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  minerals 
are  granite,  serpentine  in  large  masses  and  of  excellent 
quality,  porphyry  of  various  colours,  sandstone,  quartz, 
lime,  clay,  slate,  alabaster,  talc  in  large  tables,  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  marble,  which  is  procured  in  great  abun- 
dance, especially  at  Twidia,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Onega.  There  is  Ukewise  a  good  deal  of  iron,  which 
is  partly  smelted  in  six  great  furnaces,  and  partly  by  the 
inhabitants  in  small  furnaces,  and  wrought  into  various 
articles  for  domestic  use.  One  manufactory  of  copperas 
produces  annually  36,000  lbs.  Besides  these  metals  and 
minerals,  the  province  has  copper  and  gold  mines,  but 
not  sufficiently  rich  to  defray  the  expenses  of  working 
^em ;  there  are  also  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur.  Salt  is 
obtained  from  some  springs,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mantifactures  and  Trade, — It  may  be  presumed  that  in 
a  country  so  far  to  the  north,  with  a  scanty  population,* 
there  can  be  few  manufacturing  establishments  on  a  great 
scale.  More  might  be  done  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  prefer 
going  to  seek  employment  in  the  other  provinces,  particu- 
larly in  harvest  time.  The  articles  exported  are  the  natural 
Eroauctions  of  the  government,  cannon  from  a  foundry 
elonging  to  the  ci own,  cast-iron,  and  some  tallow:  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  goes  to  Petersburg,  and 
the  remainder  to  Archangel. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians :  in 
the  western  part  there  are  many  Finns,  some  of  whom  have 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Russian-Greek  Church,  while 
a  large  portion  are  still  Lutherans.  There  are  a  few  no- 
made  Laplanders  in  the  circle  of  Kem. 

Edtication.—SchmiXer,  in  1836,  says:  'For  public  in- 
struction Olonetz  is  under  the  university  of  St,  Petersburg. 
In  1824  there  were  10  schools,  with  22  masters  and  349 
scholars,  of  whom  4  were  girls;  in  1832,  11  schools,  with 
3 1  masters  and  402  scholars.  We  do  not  know  the  state  of 
the  ecclesiastical  schools.  There  is  not  one  bookseller  in 
the  whole  government,  and  only  one  printing-office,  which 
belongs  to  the  crown.'    There  is  no  great  town. 

Olonetz,  the  former  capital,  is  situated  in  61**  0'  45"  N. 
lat.  and  32°  50'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Olonka.  It  is  an  open 
town,  with  2800  inhabitants.  There  are  three  stone  and 
five  wooden  churches.  A  good  deal  of  fine  thread  is  ma- 
nufactured here,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
partly  across  Lake  Ladoga  with  Petersburg,  and  partly  at  the 
two  annual  fairs.  The  first  dockyard  established  by  Peter 
the  Great  was  at  Onega,  and  ship-building  is  still  carried  on. 

*  According  to  Schubort  (1835),  only  6  inhabitants  to  an  English  square 
niU« :  it  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  area  of  the  two  great  iakas 
ami  of  the  numerous  small  ones  is  included* 


PsTROZAYODSK,  the  present  capital,  is  situated  in  61®  47 
N.  lat.  and  34**  24'  E.  long.,  on  a  bay  of  Lake  Onega,  and 
was  so  named  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.  from  many  ma- 
nufactories (zavod)  erected  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  now  m 
ruins.  It  is  an  ill-built  uninteresting  town,  remarkable 
only  for  the  ereat  imperial  cannon-foundry. 

(Hikssel,  Handbuch;  Stein,  Geogr,  Lexicon ;  Cannabicb, 
Geographic;  Schnitler,  La  Russie,  la  Pologne,  ei  laFinr 
lands,  1  vol.  Svo^  Paris,  1835.) 
OLONNE,  LES  SABLES  D*.    [Vendeb.] 
OLYGY'RA,  M.  Say's  name  for  a  genus  of  opercu- 
lated  pulmoniferous  gastropods,  which,  as  well  as  Ampullina 
of  M.  de  Blainville,  M.  Rang  would  refer  to  the  genus 
Uelicina  of  Lamarck.    [Helicida,  vol.  xiL,  p.  109.] 
OLYMPIAD.    [iBRA.] 

OLYMPIAN  GAMES,  the  chief  of  the  four  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  the  Greeks,  were  celebrated  at  Olympia,  a 
sacred  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Elis,  every 
fifth  year.  The  exact  interval  at  which  it  recurred  was  one 
of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months  alternately  ;  so  that  it 
fell  sometimes  in  the  month  of  ApoUonius  (July),  sometimes 
in  the  month  of  Parthenius  (August).  (Boeckh  ad  Pind. 
0/ymp.,  iii.  18,  p.  138;  Muller's  Dorian*,  vol.  i.,  P.  281, 
trans.)  The  period  between  two  celebrations  was  called  an 
Olympiad.    It  lasted  five  days. 

The  origin  of  this  festival  is  concealed  amidst  the  ob«cu- 
rity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Grecian  history.  'Olympia  was 
a  sacred  spot  and  had  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  long  before  the 
institution  of  the  games.  The  Eleans  had  various  traditions 
which  attributed  the  original  foundation  of  the  festival  to 
gods  and  heroes  at  a  period  long  before  the  Trojan  War; 
and  among  these  to  the  Idsean  Hercules,  ta  Pelops,  and  to 
Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena.  The  Eleans  further  stated, 
that  after  the  iEtolians  had  possessed  themselves  of  Elis, 
their  whole  territory  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter;  that  the 
games  were  revived  by  their  king  Iphitus,  m  conjunction 
with  Lycurgus,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  Greece; 
and  that  Iphitus  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
to  the  institution,  and  appointed  a  periodical  sacred  truce, 
to  enable  persons  to  attend  the  games  from  every  part  of 
Greece  and  to  return  to  their  homes  in  safety.  This  event 
was  recorded  on  a  disc,  which  was  preserved  by  the  Eleans, 
on  which  the  names  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  were  in- 
scribed. (Plutarch,  Lycurg..  1 ;  Pausan.,  r.  20,  21.)  Other 
accounts  mention  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa  as  an  associate  of 
Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  in  the  revival  of  the  festival.  *  All 
that  can  be  safely  inferred  from  this  tradition,  which  has 
been  embellished  with  a  variety  of  legends,  seems  to  be, 
that  Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  interested 
in  the  plan,  and  mainly  contributed  to  procure  the  consent 
of  the  other  Peloponnesians.'  (Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  386.)  The  date  of  the  revival  of  the  festi- 
val by  Iphitus  is,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  884  b.c.  ;  ac- 
cording to  Callimachus,  828  B.C.  Mr.  Clinton  prefers  the 
latter  date,  {Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.,  p.  408,  note  h.)  The 
Olympiads  began  to  be  reckoned  from  the  year  776  e.Cn  in 
which  Coroebus  was  victor  in  the  foot-race.  We  have  lists 
of  the  victors  from  that  year,  which  always  include  the 
victors  in  the  foot-race,  ana  in  later  times  those  in  the  other 
games.    (Pausan.,  v.  8.  3.) 

This,  like  all  the  other  public  festivals,  m^ht  be  attended 
by  all  who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race,  though  at  first  proba- 
bly the  northern  Greeks  and  perhaps  the  Achaeans  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus were  not  admitted.  Spectators  came  to  Olympia 
not  only  from  Greece  itself,  but  also  from  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Among  them  were 
solemn  deputations  sent  to  represent  their  respective  states. 
Women  however  were  forbidden  to  appear  at  Olympia,  or 
even  to  cross  the  Alpheus,  during  the  festival,  under  pain 
of  death.  But  at  a  later  period  we  find  women  taking  part 
in  the  chariot-race,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  drove 
their  own  chariots.  An  exception  was  made  to  this  law  of 
exclusion  in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Ceres  and  certain 
virgins,  who  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and 
had  a  place  assigned  to  them  opposite  the  judges.  The 
management  of  the  festival  was  in  tne  hands  of  the  Eleans. 
Originally  indeed  Pisa,  in  which  state  Olympia  lay,  seems 
to  have  had  an  equal  share  in  the  administration  ;  but  in 
the  fiftieth  Olympiad  the  Eleans  destroyed  Pisa,  and  from 
that  time  they  had  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  games. 
They  proclaimed  the  sacred  truc«,  first  in  their  own  territo- 
ries, and  then  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece.  This  truce 
took  effect  from  the  time  of  its  proclamation  in  Elis^  and 
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while  it  lasted  the  Elean  territory  wasinVioIable,  any  armed 
invasion  of  it  being  esteemed  an  act  of  sacrilege.  On  this 
privilege  the  Eleans  ibunded  a  claim  to  have  their  territory 
always  considered  sacred*  though  in  fact  they  themselves 
did  not  abstain  from  war.  As  the  presiding  nation,  they 
gave  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  imposed  penal- 
ties on  individuals  and  states,  and  had  the  power  of  exclud- 
ing from  the  games  those  who  resisted  their  decrees.  They 
actually  thus  excluded  the  LacedsDmonians  on  one  occasion 
and  the  Athenians  on  another. 

The  Bleans  appointed  the  judges  of  the  contests,  who 
were  called  Heilanodica.  (Pans.,  v.  9.  4,  5.)  They  were 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  their  office  for  a  period  of  ten 
months  before  the  festival  by  Elean  officers,  called  Nomo- 
phvlaces  (Pans.,  vi.  24.  3) :  they  were  sworn  to  act  impar- 
tially, and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  decision  to 
the  Elean  senate.  (PauS.,  vi.  24^  3.)  Their  number  varied 
at  different  periods :  in  the  106th  Olympiad  it  was  fixed  at 
ten,  which  was  the  number  ever  afterwards.  The  judges 
bad  under  them  officers,  called  iXirai,  whose  business  was 
to  keep  order.  These  officers  were  called  fiatrriydi^opot  in 
the  other  Grecian  games. 

The  Olympian  festival  consisted  of  religious  ceremonies, 
athletic  contests,  and  races.  The  chief  deity  who  nresided 
over  it  was  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose  temple  at  Olympia, 
containing  the  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  the  god  by  Phidias, 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  art  in  Greece. 
(Paus.,  v.)  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  associated  with  that  of 
Jupiter  (Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.,  p.279-281,  trans.);  and  the 
early  traditions  connect  Hercules  with  the  festival.  (Ibid., 
p.  453.)  This  is  another  proof  of  the  Dorian  origin  of  the 
eames,  for  Apollo  and  Hercules  were  two  of  the  principal 
deities  of  the  Doric  race.  There  were  altars  at  Olympia  to 
other  gods,  which  were  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Her- 
cules, and  at  which  the  victors  sacrificed.  The  most  mag- 
nificent sacrifices  and  presents  were  offered  to  Jupiter 
Olympius  by  the  competitors  and  by  the  different  states  of 
Greece. 

The  games  consisted  of  horse  and  foot  races,  leaping, 
throwing,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  and  combinations  of  these 
exercises.  1.  The  earliest  of  these  games  wvl^  the  foot-race 
i^pSnos),  which  was  the  only  one  revived  by  Iphitus.  The 
space  run  was  the  length  of  the  stadium  in  which  the 
^arnes  were  held,  namely,  about  600  English  feet  In  the 
4th  Olympiad  (724  B.C.)  the  SiavXoQ  was  added,  in  which 
the  stacUum  was  traversed  twice.  The  WXixoc,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  lengths  of  the  stadium  (seven,  twelve,  or 
twenty-four,  according  to  different  authorities),  was  added 
in  the  15th  Olympiad  (b.c.  720).  A  race  in  which  the  run- 
ners wore  armour  {onXiTuv  ^pSftoo)  was  established  in  the 
65th  Olympiad,  but  soon  after  abolished.  2.  Wrestling 
iniikn)  was  introduced  in  the  18th  Olympiad  (b.c.  708). 
The  wrestlers  were  matched  in  pairs  by  lot ;  when  there 
was  an  odd  number,  the  person  who  was  left  by  the  lot 
without  an  antagonist  wrestled  last  of  all  with  him  who  had 
conquered  the  others.  He  was  called  iifiiSpog,  The  athlete 
who  gave  his  antagonist  three  throws  gained  the  victory. 
Xhere  was  another  kind  of  wrestling  (dvaKkivoiraXij),  in 
which»  if  the  combatant  who  fell  could  drag  down  his  anta- 
gonist with  bim,  the  struggle  was  continued  on  the  ground, 
and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  getting  uppermost  and  hold- 
ing the  other  down  gained  the  victorv.  3.  In  the  same 
year  was  introduced  the  pentathlon  (nivraOXov),  or,  as  the 
Romans  called  it,  quin^uertium,  which  consisted  of  the  five 
exercises  enumerated  in  the  following  verse,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  Simonides : — 

"AX/io,  iro^««tijv,  ii^Kov,  AKovrOy  n&ktiv, 

that  is,  'leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit,  throwing  the 
javelin,  wrestling.*  Others  give  a  different  enumeration  of 
the  exercises  of  the  pentatmon.  In  leaping,  they  carried 
weights  in  their  hands  or  on  their  shoulders :  the  object  was 
to  leap  the  greatest  distance,  without  regard  to  height.  The 
discus,  or  quoit,  was  a  heavy  weight  of  a  circular  or  oval 
shape ;  neither  this  nor  the  javelin  was  aimed  at  a  mark,  but 
he  who  threw  farthest  was  the  victor.  In  order  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory in  the  pentathlon,  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  in  each 
of  its  five  parts.  4.  Boxing  (irvy/ir))  was  introduced  in  the 
23rd  Olympiad  (b.c.  688).  The  boxers  had  their  hands 
and  arms  covered  with  thongs  of  leather,  c^Wefi  cestus,  which 
served  both  to  defend  them  and  to  annoy  their  antagonists. 
Virgil  {Mn.,  v.  405)  describes  the  cestus  as  armed  with 
lead  and  iron;  but  this  is  not  known  to  have  been  the  case 
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among  the  Greeks.  5.  The  pancratium  (irayKp&rtw)  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  combined.  In  this  exercise 
and  in  the  cestus  the  vanquished  combatant  acknowledged 
his  defeat  by  some  sign ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
reason  why  Spartans  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  to  practise  them,  as  it  would  have  been  esteemed  a  dis- 
grace to  his  country  that  a  Spartan  should  confess  himself 
defeated.  In  these  games  the  combatants  fought  naked. 
(Thuc,  i.  6.) 

The  horse-races  were  of  two  kinds.  1 .  The  Chariot-race, 
generally  with  four-horsed  chariots  (lirirwi/  riKi'mv  ^pSfioc), 
was  introduced  in  the  25th  Olympiad  (b.c.  680).  The  course 
(tniroSpSftoQ)  had  two  goals  in  the  middle,  at  the  distance 
probably  of  two  stadia  from  each  other.  The  chariots 
started  ft-om  one  of  these  goals,  turned  round  the  other,  and 
returned  along  the  other  side  of  the  hippodrome.  This  cir- 
cuit was  made  twelve  times.  The  great  art  of  the  cha- 
rioteer consisted  in  turning  as  close  as  possible  to  the  goals, 
but  without  running  against  them  or  against  the  other 
chariots.  The  nlaces  at  the  startine^-post  were  assigned  to 
the  chariots  by  lot  There  was  anotner  sort  of  race  between 
chariots  with  two  horses  {ivwptc  or  avvutpi^),  A  race  between 
chariots  drawn  by  mules  (Anrivij)  was  introduced  in  the 
70th  Olympiad,  and  abolished  in  the  84th.  2.  There  were 
two  sorts  or  races  on  horseback,  namely,  the  icIXfjc.  in  which 
each  competitor  rode  one  horse  throughout  the  course,  and 
the  KaXTTt),  in  which,  as  the  horse  approached  the  goal,  the 
rider  leaped  from  his  back,  and  keeping  hold  of  the  bridle, 
finished  the  course  on  foot. 

In  the  37th  Olympiad  (b.c.  632)  racing  on  foot  and 
wrestling  between  bovs  was  introduced.  There  were  also 
contests  in  poetry  and  music  at  the  Olympian  festival. 

All  persons  were  admitted  to  contend  in  the  Olympic 
games  who  could  prove  that  they  were  fireemen,  that  they 
were  of  genuine  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their  charactei-s 
were  free  irom  infamy  and  immorality.  So  great  was  the 
importance  attached  to  the  second  of  these  particulars,  that 
the  kings  of  Macedon  were  obliged  to  make  out  their  Hel- 
lenic descent  before  they  were  allowed  to  contend.  The 
equestrian  contests  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy, 
who  displayed  in  them  great  magnificence ;  but  the  athletic 
exercises  were  open  to  the  poorest  citizens.  An  example  of 
this  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  10.  1).  In  the  equea* 
trian  games  moreover  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  owner  of 
the  chariot  or  horse  to  appear  in  person.  Thus  Alcibiades 
on  one  occasion  sent  seven  chariots  to  the  Olympic  games, 
three  of  which  obtained  prizes.  The  combatants  underwent 
a  long  and  laborious  training,  the  nature  of  which  varied 
with  the  game  in  which  they  intended  to  engage.  Ten 
months  before  the  festival  they  were  obliged  to  appear  at 
Elis  to  enter  their  names  as  competitors,  stating  the  prize 
for  which  they  meant  to  contend.  This  interval  of  teri 
months  was  spent  in  preparatory  exercises ;  and  for  a  part 
of  it,  the  last  thirty  days  at  least,  they  were  thus  engaged 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  When  the  festival  arrived,  their 
names  were  proclaimed  in  the  stadium,  and  after  proving 
that  thev  were  not  disqualified  from  taking  part  in  the 
games,  they  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  the  guardian 
of  oaths  (Z€vc  ^pKtoQ),  where  they  swore  that  they  had  gone 
through  all  the  preparatory  exercises  required  by  the  lawst 
and  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  firaud,  nor  of  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  fair  course  of  the  games,  Any 
one  detected  in  bribing  his  adversary  to  yield  him  the  vie 
tory  was  heavily  fined.  After  they  bad  taken  the  oath^ 
their  relations  and  countrymen  accompanied  them  into  the 
stadium,  exhorting  them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly. 

The  prizes  in  the  Olympian  games  were  at  first  of  some 
intrinsic  value,  like  those  given  in  the  ^mes  described  by 
Homer.  But  after  the  7th  Olympiad,  the  only  prize  given 
was  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  cut  from  a  tree  in  the  sacred 

frove  at  Olympia,  which  was  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
[ercules  from  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans.  Palm 
leaves  were  at  the  same  time  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  . 
victors,  and  their  names,  together  with  the  game  in  which 
they  had  conquered,  were  proclaimed  by  a  herald.  A  victory 
at  Olympia,  besides  being  the  highest  honour  which  a  Greek 
could  obtain,  conferred  so  much  glory  on  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  successful  candidates  were  frequently  so- 
licited to  allow  themselves  to  be  proclaimed  citizens  of  states 
to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Fresh  honours  awaited  the 
victor  on  his  return  home.  He  entered  his  native  city  in 
triumph,  through  a  breach  made  in  the  wall  for  his  recep- 
tion j  l>anquets  were  given  to  him  by  his  friends,  at  whiclf 
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odes  were  sung  in  honour  of  his  victory ;  and  his  statue  was 
often  erected,  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  in  Ihe  AUis,  as  the  ground  at  Olvmpia  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  games  was  called.  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  Olympic  victor  was  rewarded  with  a 
prize  of  500  drachms :  at  Sparta  the  foremost  place  in 
battle  was  assigned  to  him.  Three  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  altars  were  huilt  and  sacrifices  offered  to  con- 
querors in  the  Olympic  ^mcs. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  chief  object  of 
this  festival  was  to  form  a  bond  of  union  for  the  Grecian 
states.  Besides  this,  the  great  importance  which  such  an 
institution  gave  to  the  exercises  of  the  body  must  have  had 
an  immense  influence  in  forming  the  national  character. 
Regarded  as  a  bond  of  union,  the  Olympian  festival  seems 
to  have  had  but  little  success  in  promoting  kindly  feelings 
between  the  Grecian  sUtes,  and  perhaps  the  rivalr>'  of  the 
contest  may  have  tended  to  exasperate  existing  quarrels ; 
but  it  undoubtedly  furnished  a  striking  exhibition  of  the 
nationality  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  distinction  between  them 
and  other  races.  Perhaps  the  contingent  effects  of  the  cere- 
mony were  after  all  the  most  important.  During  its  cele- 
bration, Olympia  was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all 
Greece,  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  for  the 
publication  of  knowledge.  The  concourse  of  people  from 
all  Greece  afforded  a  fit  audience  for  literary  productions, 
and  gave  a  motive  for  the  composition  of  works  worthy  to 
be  laid  before  them.  Poetry  and  statuary  received  an  im- 
pulse from  the  demand  made  upon  them  to  aid  in  perpe- 
tuating the  victor's  fame.  ^  [Pindar.] 

But  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  question  con- 
nected with  the  subject  is  whether  their  influence  on  the 
national  character  was  good  or  evil.  The  exercises  of  the 
body,  on  which  these  games  conferred  the  greatest  honour, 
have  been  condemned  by  some  philosophers  as  tending  to 
unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of  a  citizen  (Arist.,  Pol.1  viL 
14,  18;  A  then.,  x.,  p.  413) ;  while  they  are  regarded  by 
others  as  a  most  necessary  part  of  a  manly  education,  and  as 
the  chief  cause  of  the  bodily  vigour  and  mental  energy 
which  marked  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  above  description  of  the  Olympian  games  will  serve 
also  for  the  most  part  for  the  other  three  great  festivals  of 
Greece.  The  chief  points  of  difference  between  them  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  articles  Isthmian  Games, 
Nemean  Games,  and  Pythian  Games. 

(Pausanias,  v.,  vi.,  &c. ;  West's  Pindar,  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation; Wachsmuth's  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde, 
TTi.  i.,  p.  108 ;  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities^  vol,  i.,  p.  495 ; 
ThirlwalVs  Histoid  qf  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  384.) 

OLY'MPIAS.    [Philip  of  Macedon.] 

OLYMPIODO'RUS.  There  were  several  Greek  writers 
of  this  name. 

Olympiodorus  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  continued  the 
chronicle  of  Eunapius  to  a.d.  425.  Of  the  twenty-two 
books  of  his  history  CltrroptKoi  Xoyoi),  which  he  entitled 
'Materials  for  History,'  only  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  the 
Myriobiblon  of  Photius  (80).  His  history  began  with  the 
seventh  consubhip  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  was 
brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Valentiuian.  The 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  The  his- 
torian appears  to  have  been  employed  on  public  business, 
for  he  mentions  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donatus,  king  of 
the  Huns.  In  his  desoription  of  the  African  oases  he  speaks 
of  wells  being  made  to  the  depth  of  200,  300,  and  even 
500  cuhits,  and  of  the  water  rising  up  and  flowing  from  the 
aperture.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  must  have  been 
Artesian  wells.  [Artesian  Wells,  p.  414.]  Olympiodorus 
was  a  heathen. 

Olympiodorus  of  Alexandria,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  was  a  Peripatetic, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  *•  Meteorologica'  of  Aristotle, 
which  was  printed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1561,  fol.  He  is  some- 
times called  the  Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Peri- 
patetic philosopher  of  the  same  name  who  was  the  master  of 
Proclus,  but  who  is  not  known  to  us  by  any  extant  work. 

Olympiodorus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  also  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  lived  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
centui7  a.d.  There  are  extant  by  him  commentaries  on 
the 'First  Alcibiades,'  'The  Phsedon,*  *  The  Gorgias,' and 
•Philebus'  of  Plato.  The  first-mentioned  of  these  com- 
mentaries contains  a  life  of  Plato.  His  commentary  on  the 
'  Gorgias '  was  published  by  Routh,  in  his  edition  of  the 
•Gorgias'  and  *  Euthydemus,'  Oxford,  1784;  that  on  the 
*  PhiedoD,'  by  Andreas  Mustoxydes  and  Demetrius  SchiQas^ 


in  the  ^vXXoy^  ^voavafffiariutv  SlviMtuv,  Yen.,  1817  ;  that 
on  the  •  Philebus,'  by  Siallbaum,  in  his  edition  of  the  •  Phi- 
lebus;' and  that  on  the  First  Alcibiades.  by  Creutzer,  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  volumes  of  the  •  Initia  Philosoph.  ac  Theolog. 
ex  Platonicis  Fontibus,'  Frankf.,  1826. 
OLYMPUS.  [Anatolia;  Crete;  Thkssaly.] 
OLYNTHUS,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Toronaic  Gulf,  was  probably  founded  by  the  Chalcidlans 
and  Eretrians  of  Euboea.  (Strabo,  x.,  p.  447.)  It  was 
sixty  stadia  from  Potidsda,  and  was  visible  from  the  latter 
place.  (Thuc,  i.  63.)  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  Olynthus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bottisei,  who 
had  removed  thither  from  Bottiseis  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
but  Artabazus,  who  was  conducting  Xerxes  to  the  Helles- 
pont after  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of 
the  Bottisei,  took  the  town  from  them  and  gave  it  to  the 
Chalcidians.  (Herod.,  viii.  127.)  Olynthus,  together  with 
the  other  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  afterwards 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians ;  but  it  revolted 
from  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
asserted  its  independence,  which  was  completely  secured  by 
the  conquests  of  Brasidas.  From  this  time  Olynthus  be- 
came the  most  important  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  and  the 
head  of  a  powerful  league,  which  was  formed  by  admitting 
the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  civil  and  political  rights  as  the  Olynthians  them- 
selves possessed.  Many  of  the  principal  towns  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  among  others  Pella.  joined  this  league ;  which  soon 
became  sufficiently  formidable  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  They  therefore  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  which  occurred  for  declaring  war  against 
Olynthus.  The  towns  of  Apollonia  and  Acanthus  had  been 
invited  by  the  Olynthians  to  join  the  confederacy,  with  a 
threat  of  war  in  case  they  refused.  Being  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Olynthians,  and  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  they  applied  to  the  Lacedscmonians  for 
assistance,  who  sent  an  army  of  10,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Telentias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  b.c.  3h2. 
Telentias  obtained  some  slight  advantages  at  first,  but  in  the 
snring  of  the  following  year  (b.c.  381)  his  army  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  he  himself  was  killed  in  the  batilc. 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.  2,  }  1 1-43 ;  iii.;  J  I  -6.)  Telentias  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Agesipolis,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  who  died  however  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  accordingly  devolved  upon  his  »ucce<isor  Poly- 
biades,  who  defeated  the  Olynthians  and  compelled  them  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  gi'anted  (b.c.  379)  on  the  condition 
that  the  Olynthians  should  acknowledg;e  their  dependence 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars. 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.  3,  §  26.)  We  accordingly  read  of  the 
Olynthian  cavalry  serving  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
against  the  Thebans.     (Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.  4,  }  54.) 

After  the  Spartan  sunremacy  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
conquests  of  Epaminondas,  the  Olynthians  again  recovered 
their  independence,  and  restored  their  confederacy.  Their 
growing  power  however  excited  the  jealousy  of  Philip,  who 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  with  the  view  of 
making  war  upon  Olynthus.  He  took  Potidsea  and  Torone, 
two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  confederate  cities;  but  he 
made  peace  with  the  Olynthians  after  his  quarrel  wilii  the 
Athenians. 

In  B.C.  349  the  Olynthians  hroke  off  tJieir  alliance  with 
Philip,  and  sent  to  Athens  for  assistance.  Tlie  Athenians,  by 
the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  who  iidvocated  the  cause  of  llio 
Olynthians  in  his  three  Olynthiac  Orations  [Demosthenes], 
sent  troops  to  their  aid,  under  the  command  successively 
of  Chares  and  Charidem  us;  but  the  Olynthians  were  never- 
theless defeated,  and  obliged  to  surrender  their  town, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  b  c.  347.     (Diod.,  xvl  53.) 

Mecyberna  was  the  harbour  of  the  Olynt  hians.  (Strabo. 
vii.,  p.  330  ;  compare  Herod.,  vii.  122.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  not  recovered  by 
the  Olynthians  till  b.c.  421.    (Thuc,  v.  39.) 
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OMALAXIS,  a  name  given  by  M.  Deshayes  to  a  form 
among  the  TrochicUe,  closely  allied  to  Solarium,  if  not 
dentical  with  it,  and  afterwarcu  changed  by  the  same  author 
to  Bifrontia.    [Trochida.] 

OMAN.    [Arabia.] 

OMAR  I.  (Abii  Hafssah  Ibn-al-Khattfib),  successor  of 
Abd  Bekr,  and  second  khalif  of  the  Mussulmans,  was  the 
third  cousin  of  Abdullah,  the  father  of  the  prophet.  The 
sworn  enemy  at  first  of  Mohammed,  whose  life  he  attempted, 
and  whose  doctrines  he  opposed,  he  was  converted  to  Isl&m 
in  a  manner  apparently  miraculous,  and  became  one  of 
Mohammed's  most  zealous  and  ardent  followers ;  he  accom- 
panied him  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and  contributed 
by  his  experience  and  abilities  to  the  success  of  his  cause. 
[MohammsdJ 

After  the  death  of  Abii  Bekr  (a.d.  634),  whose  hdjeb^  or 
chamberlain,  he  was,  Omar  was  sworn  khalif  according  to 
the  express  wish  of  his  predecessor.  The  first  act  or  his 
administration  was  to  remove  from  the  command  of  the 
Syrian  armies  the  celebrated  Kh&led  Ibn  Walid,  surnamcd 
*  The  sword  of  God,'  who  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty  to- 
wards the  vanquished  had  made  himself  obnoxious.  Omar 
replaced  him  by  Abii  Obeydah  Ibn-al-Jerr&h,  another  brave 
general  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against 
the  Greeks ;  but  Kh&led  had  virtue  enough  to  accept  the 
second  post  in  the  army,  and  he  continued  to  serve  under  the 
new  general.  These  two  commanders  prosecuted  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  and  took  Damascus,  its  capital,  in  the  month 
of  Rejeb,  a.h.  14  (A ueust- September,  a.d.  635). 

After  the  capture  of  Damascus,  the  Moslems  proceeded 
to  the  reduction  of  Emesa,  Hamah,  and  Kennesrin.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  sent  a  considerable  force  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Arabs,  but  the  Greeks  were  completely  defoated 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Yermiik  (636).  The  following  year 
(637)  Omar  sent  Amru  Ibn-al-Ass  and  Sarjil  to  l^iege 
Jetusalem.  The  city  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  garrison, 
but  after  a  siege  of  several  months  the  patriarch  Sophro* 
nius,  who  commanded  in  it,  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Mos- 
lems, but  refused  to  treat  with  any  other  except  the  khalif 
himself.  A  messenger  having  been  despatched  to  Omar, 
who  was  then  residing  at  Medina,  he  hastened  to  Jerusalem 
followed  by  a  scanty  suite.  Omar's  journey  ftom  Arabia  to 
Palestine  nas  thus  been  described  by  the  historian  Tnbari. 
'  He  rod«  a  sorrel-coloured  camel,  and  was  dressed  in  an  old 
tattered  liabit  of  hair-cloth ;  he  carried  with  him,  in  two 
bags,  his  provisions,  consisting  of  dry  fruits,  barley,  rice,  and 
boiled  corn,  besides  a  skin  for  the  water.  Whenever  ho 
halted  to  make  a  repast,  he  permitted  those  who  accom- 

Sanied  him  to  partake  of  it,  eating  from  the  same  wooden 
ish :  if  be  took  any  rest,  the  earth  was  his  couch.  During 
his  marcli  he  admmistered  justice  to  all  applicants ;  in 
several  instances  he  corrected  the  laxity  of  morals,  and 
reformed  several  abuses,  especially  among  the  new  con- 
verts ;  abolishing  also  many  luxurious  indulgences  which 
had  spread  among  the  Moslems,  such  as  the  drinking  of 
wine,  the  usihg  of  silken  garments,  &c  . .  .  Arrived  at  the 
camp,  he  caused  several  Moslems  to  be  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  mud  for  having,  in  disobedience  to  his  orders, 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  silken  tunics  of  the  conquered 
Greeks.*  After  a  short  conference  with  Sophronius,  the 
terms  of  a  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  ana  the  keys  of 
the  holy  city  were  delivered  up  to  Omar.  The  articles  of 
the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  nave  already  been  translated 
{Mines  de  POrieni,  vol.  ii.).  but  as  they  were  the  model 
upon  which  the  Moslems  dictated  many  others  to  the  sub- 
dued cities  of  Africa  and  Spain,  we  shall  transcribe  them 
here.  *  IThe  inhabitants  shall  retain  their  lives  and  property ; 
thev  shall  preserve  the  use  of  their  churches,  but  tney  shall 
build  no  new  ones ;  they  shall  neither  place  crosses  upon 
those  which  they  already  have,  nor  hinder  the  Moslems  from 
entering  them  night  or  day ;  they  shall  not  ring  their  bells, 
but  they  shall  be  allowed  to  toll  them ;  if  a  Moslem  travels 
through  the  city,  the  inhabitants  shall  give  him  hospitality 
for  three  days.  They  shall  not  be  enforced  to  teach  their 
children  the  Kor&n,  but  they  shall  not  try  to  convert  any 
Moslem  to  their  relieion ;  they  shall  in  every  instance  show 
respect  for  the  Moshnns,  and  give  them  the  precedence ; 
they  shall  wear  turbans  and  shoes,  and  use  names  different 
/rora  theirs.  They  shall  be  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback, 
but  witUout  either  saddle  or  arms ;  they  shall  never  go  out 
wi  thou  t  nheir  girdles  ;*  they  shall  not  sell  wine  to  the  Moslems, 
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and  shall  remain  faithful  to  the  khalif,  and  pay  regularly 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  them.'  Omar  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  16  of 
the  Hejira  (a.d.  637).  Afler  conversing  for  awhile  with 
Sophronius,  and  addressing  to  him  several  questions  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  place,  visiting  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  saying  his  prayers  under  its  portico, 
he  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  Betnlehem,  where  he  also  per- 
formed his  devotions.  Returning  again  to  the  city,  he 
caused  a  magnificent  mosque  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
Solomon's  temple,  the  same  which  still  remains  an  object  of 
great  veneration  to  the  Mussulmans.  The  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Palestine,  while  KhUed  and  Abd  Obeydah  made 
themselves  masters  of  Laodicea,  Antiochia,  Aleppo,  and 
Balbek. 

Being  master  of  Syria,  Omar  prepared  to  invade  Persia, 
a  kingdom  then  ruled  by  a  king  named  Yezdejerd,  against 
which  he  had  at  the  beginning  of  bis  reign  unsuccessfully 
contended  (634).  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakk&ss,  who  was  now 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  penetrated  fat 
into  Persia,  defeated  at  K4desiyyah  a  powerful  army  com* 
mended  by  Rustam,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  took  possession 
of  Bahr-Snir,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city  of  Mad&yin, 
the  antient  Ctesiphon,  founded  the  city  of  K^fah  near  the 
Euphrates  (638),  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at  last  took  Ma- 
d&yin,  the  capital  of  Yezdejerd*s  kingdom. 

In  the  meanwhile  Amru  Ibn-al-Ass,  who  commanded  the 
armies  of  Egypt,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country  by 
the  reduction  of  Alexandria  (640).  It  was  then  that  the 
famous  library  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  conauerors.  Upon  an  applica* 
tion  fh)m  Amru  to  the  khalif  to  know  his  pleasure  concern* 
ing  its  contents,  an  answer  was  returned,  commanding  its 
destruction,  •  for,*  said  Omar,  *  if  the  books  of  the  Greeks 
agree  with  the  book  of  €rod  (Kor^n),  they  are  superfluous, 
and  need  not  be  preserved ;  and  if  they  disagree,  they  are  per- 
nicious, and  ougtit  to  be  destroyed.*  In  consequence  of  this 
decision,  we  are  told,  and  (notwithstanding  all  Gibbon's  in* 
genuity  to  discredit  the  account)  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  manuscripts  were  delivered  up  to  the  four  (others 
say  five)  thousand  public  baths  in  the  city,  to  which  they 
served  as  precious  fuel  for  six  months.  [Alexandrian 
Library.] 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  followed  by  that  of  part  of 
Africa.  Amru  pushed  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the 
deserts  of  Tripoli  and  Barca.  Armenia  was  in  the  mean- 
while subdued  by  Mugheyrah  (641),  and  Khorass&n  (642) 
by  Ahnaf  Ibn  Kays,  another  of  Omar's  lieutenants.  In  the 
same  year  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Nehavend,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Persia.  Firtiz,  who  now  commanded 
the  armies  of  Yezdejerd,  was  killed,  and  the  monarch  him- 
self obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Farghanah  among  the 
Turks,  where  he  died  soon  afler  in  poverty. 

The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  Omar,  his  un- 
flinching severity  towards  the  vanquished  who  would  not 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  prophet,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
inexorable  justice  which  he  dealt  among  his  own  people, 
excited  against  him  numerous  enemies  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  sevend  attempts  were  made  upon  his  life.  labalah 
Ibn  Ahy&m,  chief  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Ghos&n,  became 
one  of  his  most  implacable  enemies.  Although  a  tri- 
butary to  the  Greek  emperor,  in  whose  states  he  lived  with 
his  tribe,  and  though  professing  the  Christian  religion, 
labalah  went  to  see  Omar  at  Medina,  swore  obedience  to 
him,  and  embraced  Isl4m  with  all  his  followers.  Omar 
then  took  him  with  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  While 
the  neophyte  was  making  as  usual  seven  times  the  circuit 
of  the  ICaabah,  an  Arab  of  low  extraction  happened  to  run 
against  him,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  prince's  cloak  falling 
off  his  shoulders.  labalah  resented  the  incivility  by  imme- 
diately striking  the  man  a  blow  on  the  face.  The  man 
made  his  complaint  to  Omar,  who,  having  summoned  laba- 
lah to  his  presence,  sentenced  him  to  receive  a  similar  blow 
fh>m  the  complainant.  Against  this  sentence,  just  as  it 
was,  labalah  most  warmly  remonstrated,  saying  that  he  was 
a  king  among  his  own  people,  and  that  the  offender  deserved 
to  be  punished  with  death.  *  My  friend,*  said  Omar  to  him, 
*  the  religion  that  thou  and  I  follow  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  king  and  the  subject'  Rather  than  submit  to 
the  sentence,  labalah  secretly  left  Mecca  with  all  his  suite, 
abjured  Isl&m,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  Greek  em- 
pecon     He  had  moreover  sworn  to  revenge  the  outrage* 
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Having  comittuniotiod  his  plans  to  a  resolute  young  sbre 
of  bisTw&tEek  Ibn  Muster  by  name,  be  promised  bim  his 
liberty,  if  he  should  succeed  in  killing  Omar.  Having  ar- 
rived at  Medina  (638),  where  the  khalif  was  then  residing, 
W&thek  was  informed  that  Omar  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
low II  every  day  under  a  tree  on  bis  way  to  the  mosque. 
W&thek,  having  climbed  up  the  tree,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Omar,  who  took  bis  seat  beneath  it  and  fell  asleep.  W&thek 
was  upon  the  point  of  coming  down  for  the  purpose  of  stab- 
bing Omar  with  his  daf^er,  when,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw 
a  lion  walking  round  him  and  licking  his  feet  Nor  did  the 
lion  cease  to  guard  the  khalif  until  he  awoke,  when  the  lion 
instantly  went  awav.  'W4tbek  was  so  much  struck  by  this 
circumstance,  that  he  came  down,  kissed  the  khalif 's  band, 
confessed  his  intended  crime,  and  embraced  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion. 

The  bfe  of  Omar  however  was  at  length  ended  by  assassi- 
nation. A  Persian  slave  of  the  Mafi;ian  sect,  whose  name 
was  Ab^  Ldlii  Finiz,  had  been  obliged  by  his  master  Al- 
mugheyrah  Ibn  As-sbaabah  to  pay  him  two  dirhems  daily, 
in  conformity  with  the  Mohammedan  custom,  for  the  free 
exercise  of  bis  religion.  Finiz,  resenting  this  treatment, 
brought  a  complaint  before  the  khalif,  and  requested  that 
some  part  at  least  of  the  tribute  exacted  of  him  might  be 
remitted ;  but  ibis  favour  being  refused  by  Omar,  the  Per- 
sian swore  his  destruction,  and  some  days  afterwards,  while 
Omar  was  perfornung  his  morning  devotions  in  the  mosque 
at  Medina,  he  stabbed  bim  thrice  in  the  belly  with  a  sharp 
dagger.  The  people  fell  upon  the  assassin,  but  be  made  so 
desperate  a  defence,  that  although  he  was  armed  with  no 
other  weapon  than  his  dagger,  he  wounded  thirteen  of  the 
assailants,  and  seven  of  them  mortally.  At  last  one  of  the 
khalif 's  attendants  threw  his  doak  over  his  head  and  seized 
him ;  upon  which  he  stabbed  himself,  and  soon  after  expired. 

Omar  languished  five  days.  He  died  on  a  Friday,  in  the 
month  of  Dhu-1-hajjab,  a.h.  23,  answering  to  the  month  of 
Novembtf ,  a.d.  644.  He  was  buried  on  the  following  /Sstur- 
day,  close  to  the  prophet  and  Abii  Bekr,  in  a  mosque  which 
he  had  founded  at  Medina,  where  his  tomb  is  still  visited 
with  great  respect  by  the  Mussulmans.  Having  been  asked, 
some  time  before  his  death,  to  name  his  successor,  he  refused ; 
and  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  4>f  his  courtiers  that  he 
should  leave  the  khalifate  to  his  son  Abdullah,  he  remarked, 
*  It  is  enough  that  one  out  of  my  family  has  been  forced  to 
hear  this  burden,  and  account  afterwards  to  his  God  for  the 
command  and  government  of  the  faithful.* 

Omar  was  sixty-three  years  old  when  he  died.  Authors 
ft'-e  at  variance  as  to  the  duration  of  his  khali£eite:  the  best- 
informed  historians  however  say  that  he  reigned  between 
ten  and  eleven  years.  Abii-l-fedaMn.  3fof/.,  tom.  i.,  p.  251) 
says  ten  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  Omar  was  tall ; 
he  had  a  clear  complexion ;  his  head  was  bald.  Moham- 
medanism cannot  boast  of  a  more  virtuous  sovereign  or  a 
more  zealous  apostle.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  con- 
tributed more  efficaciously  to  the  advancement  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  than  the  prophet  himself.  Khondemir, 
the  celebrated  Persian  historian,  thus  recapitulates  the 
praiseworthy  acts  of  this  khalif:—*  He  took  from  the  infidels 
36,000  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  4000  temples  or  churches, 
and  founded  or  endowed  1400  mosques.'  The  prophet  had 
the  greatest  esteem  for  Omar,  whose  daughter  Haosah  he 
married.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  heard  to  sfiiy,  *  Jf 
€rod  had  wished  to  send  a  second  messenger  to  this  world, 
his  choice  would  undoubtedly  have  fedlen  on  Omar.'  The 
devotion,  humility,  and  abstineaee  of  this  khalif  have 
become  proverbial  among  the  Mussulmans.  He  never 
tasted  any  other  food  thftn  barley-bread  and  dates ;  water 
was  his  only  drink ;  and  he  was  often  found  asleep  under  the 
porch  of  a  mosque  or  beneath  a  tree.  He  complied  mo^t 
strictly  with  all  the  precepts  of  the  Kor^.  Eutychlus  tells 
us  that  during  his  kbalifate  he  performed  nine  times  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  order  better  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Koriin,  he  lived  by  the  work  of  his  hands, 
supporting  himself  entirely  by  the  side  of  leather  belts 
which  he  manufactured.  But  the  Quality  for  which  Omar 
was  most  conspicuous  was  justice,  wnich  he  is  said  to  have 
administered  with  an  even  hand  to  infidels  as  well  as  be- 
lievers. The  historian  W&kedi  says  that  the  staJf  o^  Omar 
was  more  dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  successors.  In  Jthe 
lifetime  of  Moliammed,  a  Moslem,  condemned  for  his  ini- 
quitous treatment  of  a  Jew,  happening  to  appeal  to 
Omar  from  the  sentence  of  the  prophet,  he  immediately 
•out  him  down  with  his  scymitar  for  not  aiHiuipf"*i»ig  in 


the  sentence  of  so  upright  a  judge.  From  this  circum- 
stance Mohammed  gave  Omar  the  surname  of  Al'£arcik« 
which  he  retained  ever  afterwards,  a  word  meaning 
the  divider,  or  the  discriminator,  thus  doubly  alluding  to 
his  action  and  the  discernment  which  prompted  it.  Several 
of  the  best  Mohammedan  institutioiu  date  from  tbe 
reign  of  Omar.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  ssra  of  the 
Hejira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed,  by  which  all  Mohammedan 
nations  compute  their  years,  was  established,  and  its  begin- 
ning fixed  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  a.d.  622.  He  was  the 
first  who  kept  armies  under  pay,  and  assigned  pensions  to 
officers  out  of  the  public  revenue:  he  instituted  a  sort  of 
pobce  force  to  watch  at  night  for  tbe  security  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  he  promulgatea  some  excellent  regidations  re- 
specting the  duties  of  masters  towards  their  slaves.  He  was 
also  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  AmSr-al-mdmenie 
(commander  of  the  faithful)  instead  of  that  of  Khalifob- 
rasi&li-llahi  (vicar  of  the  messenger  of  Grod^  which  his 
predecessor  Abii  Bekr  had  used.  Omar's  memory  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  veneration  among  Mussulmans  of  tbe 
Sunni,  or  orthodox  sect;  not  so  among  the  Shiites. or  rarti- 
sans  of  Ali,  who  look  upon  the  three  first  kbalifs,  Abii  bekr, 
Omar,  and  Othm&n,  as  usurpers  of  the  khalifate,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Ali*  to  whom«  they  pretend,  it  belonged  as  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  prophet 

(Abd-l-fed&,  Ann  ales  Moslemicit  translated  by  Reiske, 
Hafnifls,  1790,  tom.  i.,  fol.  250,  et  seq. ;  Al-makin,  HiUoria 
Saracenica,  apud  Erpenium,  Ludg.  Batav.,  1625,  p.  20,  et 
see). ;  Baudhatu^lmanddhir,  by  Ibn  Shihnah*  MS« ;  The 
Hutoru  (^  the  ^aracenit  by  Simon  Ockley,  p.  300 ;  Ibn-al- 
Khattib,  Historia  Calipharum,  apud  (3asiri ;  Bib,  Ar.  Hitp. 
Esc,t  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 77,  et  seq. ;  D*Herbelot,  Bib.Or^  ia  voc.  Omar 
Ben  cJrKhattab,  Khaleda  Damashk,  Iskandriah,  et  alibi; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ix.,  p.  222 ;  &c) 

OMAR  II.  (AbiS  Hafss),  the  eighth  kbslif  of  the  famihr 
of  Umey)'ah  who  reigned  in  the  East,  was  the  son  of  Abd- 
al-axiz,  and  the  nephew  of  Abd-iJ-malek.  He  succeeded 
his  cousin  $uleym4n,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  a.h.  99  (Sept, 
iuD.  7 1 7).  This  khali(  who  on  his  mother's  (Umm- A^ssem) 
side  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Omar,  imitated  in 
every  respect  the  conduct  and  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious 
ancestor.  He  was  simple,  modest,  and  frugal ;  he  loved 
justice  so  much  as  to  sacrifice  to  it  bis  own  interests  and 
those  of  his  family.  He  was  religious  and  devout,  and  his 
mind  was  always  occupied  with  ue  idea  of  a  tQtuxe  world 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  suppress 
the  maledictions  which,  since  the  time  and  bv  the  order  of 
Muawiyah,  the  first  khalif  of  his  family,  had  been  read  in 
all  the  mosques  against  the  partisans  and  descendants  of 
Ali :  he  also  restored  to  the  latter  the  lands  which  tbe 
prophet  had  given  to  Ali,  and  decreed  that  the  produce 
should  be  equaUy  divided  among  their  posterity.  These 
and  other  acts  of  justice  towards  the  proscribed  race  raised 
alarm  among  the  members  and  partisans  of  the  family  of 
Umeyyah,  and  especially  Yezld,  his  cousin  and  successor. 
They  feared  lest  ()mar,  carried  away  by  his  love  of  justice 
and  his  re^)ect  for  the  family  of  the  jprophet,  should 
appoint  a  grandson  of  Ali  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire, 
and  they  decided  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  they  accomplished 
by  administering  to  him  a  slow  ppison,  from  the  effect 
of  which  he  died  ajt  H6sserah,  in  Syria,  in  the  month  of 
Reieh,  A.9. 101  (Jan.,  ajx  720).  after  a  reign  of  two  years 
and  fiye  montjhs,  in  the  forty-first  yea?  of  his  age.  Omar 
had  been  extremely  economical  in  his  person  and  household, 
hut  his  excessive  liberality  exhausted  all  his  revmues ;  and 
at  his  death  there  was  not  in  the  royal  cofiers  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  expenses  ^  his  fimeral. 

(Abii-l-fed4,  Annales  Moelemidt  vol  i.*  p.  267,  et  seq.; 
Al-makin,  Historia  Saraeemca,  p.  7i,  et  sea. ;  Aht^-l-fsraj, 
Historia  Dynaetiarutn,  transl.  by  Pococke,  edit.  nov.»  p.  136, 
et  seq.;  0^1ey>  Pietory  of  the  SaroQene,  p.  244.) 

OMAR.  IBN  AL-AFTTAS  AL-MUTAWAKEL 
ALA-ILLAH  (he  who  trusts  in  God),  was  the  fourth  and 
last  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  Beni  Al-afttas,  who  reigned 
in  the  west  of  the  Peninsula  from  a.h.  408  to  487  (ajx  10i7- 
1034).  Alter  the  dealjtt  of  hij9  brother  Y«hya  Al-mansdr 
(A  J).  10S2),  Omar  aucceeded  hijn  in»  kiagdom  which  ex- 
tended over  the  gree^t  part  of  Extrewadnraand  Portugal, 
and  the  capital  of  whkh  was  the  city  of  HsdaJox.  At  that 
time  tbe  once  powerful  empire  pf  tifi  Befd  Umeyyah  had 
vanished,  and  Mghawmedan  i^pa^i  was  divided  into  sundry 
pett^  kingdoms,  whose  rulers  were  continually  waging  war 
vgainst  one  another.    0^oors.]     One  of  die  moet  active 
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and  enterprising  of  these  petty  monarchs  was  Omar»  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
Eastern  monarch— invincible  courage,  mild  but  impartial 
justice,  and  liberality  touching  upon  prodigality  towards 
the  learned.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  hearing 
that  Alfonso  VII.  was  besieging  Yahya,  king  of  Toledo^  in 
his  capital,  he  sent  his  son  radhi  to  his  assistance  with  a 
considerable  force ;  but  after  several  sharp  encounters,  in 
which  he  lost  the  best  of  his  men,  Fadhl  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  Toledo  surrendered  to  the  Christian  king  on 
the  25th  May,  a.d.  1085.  The  taking  of  that  important 
capital,  the  rapidity  with  which  Alfonso  followed  up  his 
conauests,  and,  jAote  than  aD,  his  declaration  that  he 
would  not  lay  down  arms  until  he  had  conquered  the 
whole  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  threw  alarm  among  the 
Moorish  kings.  After  a  meeting  held  at  Cordova  (a.d. 
lOM)  as  to  the  best  means  of  bumUing  the  pride  and  check- 
ing the  power  of  Alfonso,  it  was  agreed  that  Omar  should 
write  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the  other  kines,  to  Yi&suf 
Ibn  T&sbef  in,  the  Almoravide  sultan  of  Maroeco,  and 
implore  the  help  of  his  arms  against  the  formidable  Christian. 
Yusuf,  who  was  seeking  for  a  pretext  to  leave  his  native 
deserts  and  settle  with  his  ferocious  bands  in  the  fertile 
valleys  (^Andalusia,  immediately  seized  on  the  opportunity 
offered  him;  and,  crossing  the  strait,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  in  August,  ajx  1086.  [ALMOBATums.]  Omar 
and  the  other  kings  of  Mohammedan  Spain  hastened  to 
jointhe  Africans  with  their  best  troops;  and  ibur  months 
afterwards  (December,  aj>.  1086)  was  fougbt,  not  &r  firom 
Badajoz,  at  a  place  called  Zalaca,  one  of  the  most  strongly- 
contested  and  most  sanguinary  battles  on  record.  The 
flower  of  the  Spanish  chivalry  remained  on  the  field.  Al- 
fonso himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  by  the 
hand,  as  it  is  asserted,  of  Omar  Ibn  Al-afttas.  £lated  with 
success^  the  African  conqueror  soon  turned  his  arms  agamst 
those  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  brave  Omar  became  one 
of  his  first  victiDi&  After  defSending  fbr  some  time  his 
kingdom  against  the  superior  forces  of  his  adversary,  com- 
manded by  Seyr  Ibn  AM  Bekr,  Omar  was  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  capital,  where  he  still  held  out  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  inhabitants  having  at  last  obliged  him 
to  capitulate,  Omar  surrendered  the  eity  on  condition  that 
his  Iif&  and  woperty  should  be  preserved.  The  African 
general  agreed  to  the  terms:  but  scarcely  had  Omar  left 
Badajox,  with  bis  family  and  a  few  faithful  servants,  when 
a  body  of  eavalry,  sent  by  Seyr,  overtook  them,  and  they 
were  all  put  to  death  (Feb.,  aj>.  1090).  This  lamentable 
catastroplie  has  been  record^  in  a  beautiful  el^iac  poem 
by  an  Arabian  poet  named  Ibn  Abdtin.  The  poem  ia  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

(Abul-fed&,  Armaies  Moslemiei,  vol.  iiL ;  Castri,  Bib.Ar, 
Hisp.  Esc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 78,  et  seq. ;  Conde,  Hist,  de  la  Dom., 
vol.  ii. ;  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  VAfriquiB^  vol.  ii.) 

OMAR,  IBN  HAFSSU^.a&mous  rebel  who  kmgdefied 
all  the  power  of  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  was  born  at  Konda, 
of  Christian  parents^  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Hejira.  He  was  at  first  a  tailor,  but  finding  his 
profession  beneath  him,  he  repaired  to  TruxiUo,  a  town  in 
Extremadura,  and  enlisted  himself  as  a  soldier.  We  next 
hear  of  him  as  a  captain  of  banditti  in  the  bills  of  Aada- 
lusia,  where  he  long  baffled  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and 
defeated  all  the  troeps  sent  ibr  his  apprehension.  Some 
time  afterwards,  scorning  his  narrow  limits,  he  went  to  the 
frontiers  of  Navarie^  seized  on  a  mountain  fbrtreso,  and 
thence  extended  his  ravages  into  Aragon.  He  appears  to 
have  soon  subjected  the  neighbouring  country.  As  his 
forces  increased,  he  assumed  tl^  tone  of  a  sovereign,  excited 
the  inhabitants  to  revolt  against  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  and 
made  even  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Ordono 
II.,  king  of  Asturias  and  Leon.  Profiting  by  the  internal 
troubles  which  at  that  time  (a.d.  859)  agitated  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova  [Moors],  then  in  the  hands  of  a  warlike  but 
unfortunate  prince,  Mohammed  I.,  this  daring  rebel,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  composed  of  Mohammedans  and 
Cliristians,  began  to  ravage  the  richest  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  commit  all  manner  of  depredations,  defeating 
in  every  encounter  the  royal  armies  sent  against  him.  & 
might  be  expected,  his  success  brought  all  the  discontented 
under  his  standard :  Abd-al-malek,  the  governor  of  Lerida, 
openly  embraced  his  cause,  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  other  local  governors.  Mohammed  advanced  to  chastise 
tjbe  rebel  at  the  head  of  his  best  trqops  (a.».  866);  but 
Omar^  who  bad  as  much  cunning  as  courage,  seeing  that  he 


could  not  contend  against  the  royal  forces,  had  recourse  to 
the  following  stratagem.  B^  his  messengers  he  persuaded 
Mohammed  that  his  only  object  was  to  deceive  their  com 
mon  enemies,  the  Christians,  in  order  better  to  turn  hi& 
arms  against  them ;  that  he  was  still  a  true  Mussulman,  and 
a  loyal  subject.  Mohammed  praised  him  for  his  policy, 
promised  him  ample  reward  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  actually  sent  his  own  nephew,  Zeyd  Ibn  Kisim, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  strengthen  Omar  (a.d.  866) ;  but 
no  sooner  had  the  prince  and  his  followers  reached  the  camp, 
than  they  were  barbarously  butchered  by  their  treacherous 
allies.  On  receiving  the  news  of  this  catastrophe,  Mohani' 
med  swore  to  be  reveneed :  he  ordered  his  eldest  son,  Al- 
mundhir,  to  take  the  field  a^inst  the  rebels,  enjoining  him 
never  to  appear  again  in  his  presence  unless  he  had  com- 
pletely crushed  the'  perfidious  outlaw.  Al-mundhir  sought 
Omar,  who  awaited  his  arrival  without  fear.  In  the  bloody 
battle  that  ensued  (aj>.  867)  the  rebels  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
their  chief  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  among  the  ^stnesses 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Sut  Omar  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  put 
down  by  one  reverse,  although  he  could  scarcely  depend  on 
a  few  score  of  followers:  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Na- 
varrese,  gained  for  them  many  fortresses,  and  receive  from 
them  tbe  title  of  king.  The  governors  of  Saragossa  and 
Huesca  having  taken  the  field  against  him,  he  defeated  their 
united  forces,  and  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
Ebro.  This  time  the  sultan  Mohammed  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Al-mundhir,  marched  against  the  rebel, 
Omar  endeavoured  by  light  skirmishing  to  prevent  a  general 
engagement,  but  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  after  a  most 
bloody  conflict,  in  which  he  himself  was  dangerously  wounded^ 
his  army  was  completely  defeated  at  Aybar,  on  the  firontier 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  in  a.d.  882.  Omar  contrived  to 
escape  from  the  fidd  of  battle,  but  he  died  the  ensuing  year 
fVom  his  wounds.  He  left  a  son,  named  K&Ieb,  who  in- 
herited his  courage,  and  who,  more  fortunate  than  his  father, 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Eastern  Spain,  where 
he  had  founded  a  kingdom,  until  he  was  ultimately  put 
down  by  Abd-al-rahman  HI.,  in  a.d.  919.  Omar  und  his 
SOB  K41eb  have  been  often  confbunded  by  Cardonne  and 
Casiri;  and  hence  the  error  committed  by  M.  de  Sacy 
{Biographie  Umvenelief  in  voc  Omar  Ben  Hqfesoun),  who 
made  one  out  of  the  two  individuals. 

(Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  losArabes  en  EepaHo^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  294  et  seq. ;  Casiri,  Bib.  At.  Higp.  Esc,  vol.  ii., 
pp.34,  47,  108,  et  passim;  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  VAJr.  et  de 
PEsp.,  vol.  U  P*  289  et  set^. ;  Roderici  Toletani  Historia 
Arabum  ad  calcem  Erpenii  Histories  Saracenicce,  Lugd., 
Bat,  1625.) 

OMAR,  an  eminent  physician  and  mathematician,  whose 
complete  name  and  titles  are  Omar  Ben  Abderrahman  Bea 
Ali  Abulhakem  Ai-Kermani  (the  C^manian,  probably 
so  called  from  his  family  havine  been  originally  natives  oif 
the  (province  of  Kerman,  or  Carmania,  a  country  on  the 
south-east  of  Persia).  He'  was  horn  at  Cordova,  a.'h.  36S 
(a.d.  990),  and  travelled  into  the  East  for  the  purpc^e  of  im- 
proving himself  in  geometry  and  medicine.  On  his  return 
to  Spain  he  settled  at  Saragossa,  where  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  a.h.  458  (a.d.  1080).  He  was  particularly 
famous  for  his  skill  in  performing  surgical  operations,  but 
left  no  works  behind  him  either  on  medicine  or  mathe- 
matics. 

iCArab,  Pkilosoph,  Biblioth^  in  Casiri,  Bibhoth.  Arabico* 
Hiep.  Escurial,  tom.  i.,  p.  436.) 

OMAR,  BEN-AHMED  BEN  CHALDUN  ABU 
MOSLEM  AL  HADHRAMI,  was  probably  bom  (as  hia 
name  would  seem  to  imply)  in  Hadhramaut,  a  province  of 
Arabia.  He  gave  his  chief  attention  to  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  m^cine,  in  all  of  which  branches  of  science  he 
acquired  great  fame,  and  was  no  less  eminent  Hot  his  moral 
character  than  ibr  his  philosophical  attainments.  He  died 
AH. 449 (A.D.  1071X at  Seville, in  Spain,  where  he  had  been 
for  some  time  settled. 

{Arcd>.  Pkilosoph.  Biblioth.,  loco  citato.) 

OMAYYADES,  or  UMAYYADES.    [Moors.] 

OMBI.      [EOYFT.] 

OMEN,  a  sign  or  prognostication  of  future  events,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  intimation  f^om  a  superior  power.  Accora- 
ing  to  Varro  {De  Ling.  Lot.,  hb.  v.,  c.  7),  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  language  of  a  person  speaking;  'Omen,  quod  ex 
ore  primum  elatum  est,  osmen  dictum  :*  which  was  also  the^ 
opinion  of  Cicero  {De  Divin.^  i  >  c.  45),  who  says,  *  Neque' 
solum  Deoxum  voceii  Pytbagoreei  obsexyitaverunt,  sed  eiiam 
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horainum,  quso  vocant  omma^  (the  Pythagoreans  attended 
to  the  words  not  only  of  gods  hut  also  of  men,  which  they 
called  omens).  The  term  afterwards  comprehended  all  signs 
of  future  events. 

In  all  probability  there  is  no  nation  that  has  not  at  some 
time  entertained  a  belief  in  omens.  We  find  traces  of  it  in 
tlie  Scriptures.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
general.  The  Persians,  the  Arabians,  the  Scandinavians, 
the  Germans,  the  Icelanders,  the  antient  Britons,  and  the 
early  Christians,  were  all  imbued  with  this  superstition. 

Many  curious  instances  of  Roman  superstition  with  re- 
ference to  omens  are  enumerated  in  Pliny  (xxxviii.  2). 
The  unlucky  omens  which  preceded  the  battle  of  CaniisB 
are  enumerated  by  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  viii.,  v.  626.  &c. ; 
see  also  Lucan,  i.,  v.  522,  &c.  Pausanias  fiv.  13)  enunierates 
the  omens  which  announced  the  fate  of  the  Messenians  in 
their  struggle  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Suetonius  ( Jiu/., 
}  59)  says  that  Ceesar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa 
with  his  army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was 
reckoned  a  bad  omen ;  but,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right  hand,  and  kissing 
it  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  exclaimed,  *  Teneo  te, 
Africa '  (1  take  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa). 

A  superstitious  regard  to  omens  in  our  own  country  for- 
merly made  a  consicterable  addition  to  the  stock  of  human 
misery.  (Generally  speaking,  we  now  look  back  with  indif- 
ference on  the  trivial  and  ridiculous  accidents  which  alter- 
nately afforded  matter  of  joy  or  sorrow  to  our  ancestors. 
Nevertheless,  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  superstitious 
regard  to  omens  still  exists. 

Wythers,  in  his 'Abuses  slript  and  whipt,'  Svo^  Lond., 
1613,  p.  167,  says: — 

*  For  worthlesse  mattcrt  tome  are  wondroaa  sad, 
Wltom  ir  I  cull  not  vaine,  1  must  term  mad. 

If  that  their  Doses  bleed  some  certaiu  drops. 
And  theu  againe  upon  the  suddaine  stops. 
Or.  if  the  babUng  fowl  ve  call  a  Jay, 
A  SqoirroU.  or  a  Hare  but  croase  their  way. 
Or  if  the  salt  ftiU  toward  them  at  table. 
Or  any  such  like  superstitious  bable. 
Their  mirth  is  snoird  because  they  hold  It  true 
That  some  mischance  most  thereupon  ensue.* 

Dryden  and  Lee's  *  CBdipus,'  act  iv.,  so.  1,  also  satirises 
this  superstition : 

*  For  when  we  think  fate  hovers  o*er  onr  heads. 
Our  apxnehensions  slioot  beyond  all  bounds. 
Owls,  ravens,  crickets,  seem  the  watch  of  deatli  t 
Nature's  worst  vrrmin  scare  her  ^'jdlike  suns; 
Echoes,  the  very  leavings  of  a  voice. 

Grow  babliug  ghosts.  aiA  call  us  to  our  graves 
Each  meleliilfthought  swells  to  a  huge  01ympus» 
While  we,  fiintastic  dreamers,  heave  and  puff. 
And  sweat  witli  an  imagination's  weight ; 
As  if,  like  Atlas,  with  those  mortal  slioulders 
We  could  sustain  the  burden  of  the  world.' 

Butler  frequently  alludes  to  omens  in  his  *  Hudibras  ;* 
and  by  no  writer  have  they  been  more  successfully  ridiculed 
than  by  Gay  in  his  fable  of  the  *  Farmer's  Wife  and  the 
Raven.* 

Dr.  Hickes,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  Master 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  dated  January  23,  1711, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  mentions  'the  omens 
that  happened  at  the  coronation  of  King  James  II.,  which,' 
says  he,  *  I  saw :  viz.,  the  tottering  of  the  crown  upon  his 
head ;  the  broken  canopy  over  it ;  and  the  rent  flag  hanging 
upon  the  White  Tower  when  I  came  home  from  the  coro- 
nation. It  was  torn  by  the  wind  at  the  same  time  the  signal 
was  given  to  the  Tower  that  he  was  crowned.  I  put  no 
great  stress  upon  these  omens,  but  I  cannot  despise  them ; 
most  of  them,  I  believe,  come  by  chance,  but  some  from 
superior  intellectual  agents,  especially  those  which  regard 
the  fate  of  kings  and  nations.* 

Aubrey,  in  his  '  Miscellanies,*  8vo.,  Loud.,  2nd  edit.,  p. 
37-46,  devotes  a  section  to  Omens. 

OMENTUM  is  a  broad  band  of  membrane  connecting 
two  or  more  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  chief  of  these 
membranes  is  the  great  omentum,  or  caul,  which  forms  a 
large  fold  connecting  the  stomach  with  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon ;  others  of  less  size  and  importance  connect  the 
stomach  and  liver,  and  the  stomach  and  spleen.  The  great 
omentum  always  contains  some  fat  surrounding  its  blood- 
vessels, so  that  it  looks  like  a  network  of  fatty  tissue,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  cor- 
pulent persons,  in  whom  it  contributes  largely  to  the  pecu- 
liar prominence  of  the  abdomen. 

OMER,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  130  miles  north 
of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or  138  miles  by  the  road  through 


Beauvais,  Abbeville,  and  Hesdin,  in  50*  45'  N.  lat.  and 
2*  14' E.  long. 

Til  is  town  was  antiently  a  village,  with  a  castle  called 
Sitieu ;  the  sea  is  said  then  to  have  flowed  up  to  the  place. 
It  was  fortified  with  walls  about  the  close  of  the  niiith  cen- 
tury, about  which  time  it  began  to  bear  the  name  of  iti 
patron  saint,  Audomare,  or  Otner,  bishop  of  Therouenne- 
It  was  included  in  the  county  of  Flanders,  and  was  among 
the  possessions  of  the  ducal  house  of  Bourgogne,  from  which 
it  was  inherited  by  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian 
family.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  bishop's  see  was 
transferred  hither  from  Therouenne.  St  Omer  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1677,  and  confirmed  to  them  the  following 
ye^ir  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
chosen  by  Napoleon  for  building  his  flotilla  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  Part  of  the  English  contingent  of  the  allied 
army  of  occupation  encamped  near  the  town  in  1816.  The 
diocese  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution. 

St.  Omer  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  fortifications  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circuit,  con- 
structed of  red  bricks.  It  is  strengthened  by  four  forts  and 
by  entrenchments,  and  further  protected  by  marshes,  which 
can  easily  be  flooded.  There  are  four  g^tes,  of  which  only 
two  will  admit  carriages.  The  town  is  traversed  or  sur- 
rounded by  different  branches  of  the  canal  of  the  Aa,  and 
the  canal  of  St.  Omer,  which  unites  the  Aa  and  the  Lys. 
The  principal  streets  are  broad,  but  there  is  only  one  piace^ 
or  square.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  yellow  or  grey 
bricks,  except  some  of  the  public  buildings,  which  are  of 
red  bricks.  There  is  a  town-hall,  forming  one  side  of  the 
square.  There  are  four  churches,  two  parochial  and  two 
subsidiary ;  two  of  the  churches  are  fine  Gothic  buildings ; 
that  formerly  attached  to  the  abbe^  of  St.  Bertin  is  the  finest, 
but  was,  in  1814,  falling  to  rum.  The  ex-catliedral  is 
smaller  tiian  the  church  of  St.  Bertin,  but  in  better  preserva- 
tion .  The  front  of  the  church  of  the  colligge,  or  high-school, 
is  surmounted  by  two  towers.  The  ramparts,  which  are 
planted  with  elm  trees,  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
and  the  Calais  road,  are  used  as  public  walks.  There  are 
many  fountains. 

The  town  formerly  depended  for  support  on  '-die  ex- 
penditure of  the  troops  in  garrison  and  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  monks  and  other  members  of  the  religious  orders. 
There  were  formerly  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  convents, 
including  the  abbev  of  St  bertin,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  famous  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  France,  where  Chil- 
d6ric  III.,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  l^in^  was  confined 
after  his  deposition,  and  where  he  died.  There  were  also 
a  seminary  for  the  priesthood,  and  a  celebrated  English 
college  for  the  education  of  young  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  and  Ireland.  The  building  formerly  occupied  by 
this  college  is  now  converted  into  a  military  hospitaJ.  The 
inhabitanu  of  St  Omer  amounted,  in  1831,  to  19,344;  in 
1836,  to  19,032.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  soap,  starch,  glue,  woollen  cloth,  blankets,  laoe, 
fishing-nets,  cord,  linen  thread,  leather,  and  wicker 
wares,  of  which  last  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported. 
There  are  refining-houses  for  salt,  dye-houses,  breweries, 
distilleries,  potteries,  oil-mills,  and  some  other  industrial 
establishments.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  flax, 
oil,  and  coal.  There  are  two  considerable  fairs  in  the 
year.  There  are  in  the  town  an  UrsuVme  convent,  a 
house  of  the  ScBurs  de  la  Charit6,  an  hospital  for  orphans 
and  foundlings,  a  military  hospital,  another  hospital,  two 
almshouses,  a  high  school,  to  which  is  attached  a  public 
library  of  fh>m  16,000  to  20,000  volumes,  a  school  of  draw- 
ing and  architecture,  a  theatre,  public  baths,  an  arsenal, 
four  powder-magazines,  and  three  prisons.  The  canals  and 
roads,  which  converge  at  the  town  and  communicate  with 
Abbeville,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkerque,  and  other  places, 
promote  its  commercial  and  general  prosperity. 

North  of  the  town  are  two  suburbs :  Haut  Pont,  exten- 
sive and  well-built,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aa ;  and  Lizel,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  of  Flemish  origin,  and  preserve 
their  language.  They  are  mostly  gardeners,  and  cultivate 
the  marshes  which  were  drained  by  their  forefathers.  This 
drainage  is  effected  by  means  of  ditches  so  numerous  as  to 
form  a  complete  labyrinth,  and  to  insulate  almost  every 
single  field  or  garden.  Each  proprietor  keeps  his  boat,  by 
which  alone  he  can  reach  the  land  which  he  cultivates;  and 
in  which  he  conveys  part  of  his  family,  his  gardening  tools, 
and  his  produce.    Vegetables,  especially  cauliflowers^  are 
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cultivated  rather  than  com.  The  soil  is  remarkahle  for  its 
fertility.  The  canals  or  pools  of  this  marshy  tract  formerly 
cnntninpd  many  floating  islands,  of  a  few  feet  diameter, 
covered  with  grass  and  shrubs,  which  were  regarded  as  ob- 
lects  of  great  curiosity;  from  neglect  most  of  them  have 
become  attached  to  the  bank  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditches. 
Peat  is  dug  in  these  marshes.  The  environs  of  St.  Omer 
are  fertile  in  corn,  colza,  flax  and  hemp,  and  afford  excellent 
pasturage. 

The  arrondissement  of  St.  Omer  comprehends  an'  area  of 
419  square  miles,  and  includes  117  communes.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  seven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  103,073;  in 
1836,  it  was  105,020. 

OMERCUNTUC.    [Hiptoustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  205.] 

OMMIADE,  or  UMEYYAH  DYNASTY.     [Moors.1 

O'MNIBUS,  a  long-bodied  coach  or  carnage,  calculated 
to  afford  side-seats  in  the  interior  to  twelve  or  fourteen  per- 
sons. It  was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1827,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  last  word  of  the  inscription  placed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  earliest  of  those  vehicles,  namely, 
Entreprise  gcnerale  des  Omnibus.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1831  and  beginning  of  1832,  omnibus  carriages  began  to 
ply  in  the  streets  of  London.  Thojse  from  Paddington  to 
the  Bank  were  the  earliest.  Carriages  of  similar  form  were 
used  in  England  as  long  stages  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
but  not  answering  the  expectations  of  the  proprietors  in 
point  of  profit,  they  were  soon  laid  down.  Omnibuses  be- 
gan to  run  in  Amsterdam  in  September,  1839. 

OMSK.    [Siberia.] 

ON.     [Egypt.] 

ONAGGA,  or  DAUW,  names  of  the  Equus  montamu 
of  Burchell.    [Horse,  vol  xii.,  p.  314.] 

ONAGRA'CEiE.  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  a 
group  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants,  which,  in  their 
more  complete  condition,  are  certainly  known  by  their  in- 
ferior ovaiy,  and  by  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  four,  or 
a  constant  multiple  of  that  number.  Thus  in  the  plant  now 
figured  (Jussieea  grandiflora)  there  are  four  sepals,  four 
petals,  twice  four  stamens,  four  stigmas,  four  cells  to  the 
ovar^,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  bursts  into  fbur  valves.  The 
species  characterised  hj  this  peculiarity  are  chiefly  her- 
baceous plants,  inhabiting  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the 
world,  an  d  have  white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  great  genus  of  GBnotberas,  or  Evening  prim- 
roses, anid  the  Epilobiums,  which  are  so  common  as  wild 
plants.  It  is  only  in  the  Fuchsia,  which  has  a  succulent 
fruit,  and  forms  an  approach  to  Myrtaceee,  that  a  woody 
structure  is  met  with. 


Jossina  grandiflora. 

1,  A  frnit  nearly  Hpc,  and  sarmonnted  by  its  fuur  sepals  t  2,  a  transTwrse  see* 
UoD  of  the  same,  to  show  the  four  cells. 

But  although  genuine  OnagracesD  are  thus  plainly  limited, 
botanists  admit  into  the  order  other  plants  which  do  not 
possess  the  character  proper  to  the  order,  and  which  are  re- 
garded as  imperfect  states  of  it.  Thus  Hippun's^  which  has 
<nily  one  snameni  no  petals,  and  a  one-celled  ovary,  is  re- 


garded as  a  ease  of  degradation  from  the Onagraceous  type; 
and  Lopeziot  with  only  one  perfect  stamen,  one  imperfect 
stamen,  and  two  petals,  is  considered  another  but  less  de- 
graded condition  of  the  order.  (De  Candolle's  Prodromus, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  35.) 

A  large  proportion  of  Onagraceous  plants  are  ornamental, 
and  consist  of  common  garden  flowers,  especiallv  the  species 
(Enotherot  Godetia,  Epilobium,  and  Fuchsia;  but  none  of 
of  them  possess  any  useful  quality  worth  recording. 

ONCHi'DIUM.  [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii.,  p.  249 ; 
LiMACiDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  486.] 

ONCHl DO'RIS.    [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii.,  p.  249.] 

ONCl'DIUM  is  a  very  large  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical OrchidacesD,  found  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
where  the  species  are  common,  especially  in  Mexico 
and  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 
They  have  usually  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  a  rich  red- 
dish-brown :  sometimes  the  blossoms  are  purple,  and  more 
rarely  white.  They  belong  to  the  Vandeous  section  of  their 
order  [Orchidace^],  and  are  known  by  their  labellum 
being  broad,  more  or  less  lobed,  distinct  from  the  column, 
and  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  tuberculated  disk,  which 
usually  presents  some  grotesque  appearance.  Their  sepals 
and  petals  are  spreading,  their  column  has  a  membranous 
ear  on  each  side,  and  they  have  two  pollen  masses  attached 
to  a  long  caudicula.  The  most  remarkable  species  is  the 
Butterfly-plant,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  some  insect  upon  the  wing. 
This  is  found  in  Trinidad,  growing  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  bears  a  long,  jointed,  compressed,  spotted  scape,  from 
the  apex  of  which  swings  lightly  a  large  yellow  ana  brown 
flower,  whose  labellum  is  compared  to  the  body  of  an  insect* 
the  column  to  its  head,  a  pair  of  processes  arising  from  the 
column  to  short  antennse,  and  the  long  narrow  sepals  and 
petals  to  legs.    It  is  now  common  in  hothouses. 


Oncidium  PapUio,  or  Butterfly  Plant. 


ONDATRA.    [Musquash.] 

ONEGA,  Lake.    [Russia.] 

ONE'GLIA,  a  province  and  town  of  the  Sardinian  States 
in  the  western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  between  the  provinces  of 
San  Remo.  on  the  south-west  and  Albenza  on  the  north- 
east The  Apennines  bound  it  to  the  north,  and  separate  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro  in  Piedmont.  The  province  of 
Oneglia  consists  of  several  valleys  sloping  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  watered  by  mountain  torrents. 
The  principal  stream,  called  the  Impero,  flows  by  the  walls  of 
Oneglia.  The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  oil,  of  which 
1 00,000  barrels  are  exported  annually,  partly  by  sea  and 
partly  by  land,  to  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The  average 
price  of  each  barrel  on  the  spot  is  about  two  pounds  sterling. 
The  population  of  the  province  is  52,770,  distributed  into  6  7 
communes. 

1.  Oneglia,  where  the  auth^iti^^rpgid|j^(3^j^ 
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5400  inhabitants:  it  has  a  fine  collegiate  churcb»  and  a  col- 
l&gp  kept  by  the  fathers  Scholarum  Piarum.  Oneglia  is 
tl^  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  naval  commander  and  states- 
man Andrea  Doria.  In  1792  the  French  admiral  Truguet 
appeared  with  his  fleet  before  Oneglia,  and  sent  a  boat  to 
summon  the  town  to  surrender,  France  being  then  at  war 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  few  soldiers  in  the  town 
fired  upon  the  boat,  and  killed  some  sailors  and  wounded  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  boat.  Upon  this  Truguet  began  a 
furious  cannonade  upon  the  town  and  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed it  The  people  ran  away  to  the  mountains.  The 
town  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and  it  carries  on  some  trade  by 
sea.  2.  Porto  Maurizio,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Oneglia, 
a  busy  thriving  seafaring  town,  has  a  small  harbour  for 
boats  and  a  roadstead  for  larger  vessels:  it  contains  nearly 
7000  mhabitants,  many  fine  houses,  a  handsome  collegiate 
church,  and  several  other  churches  with  good  paintings  of 
the  Genoese  school.  The  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  are 
planted  with  olive-trees  and  studded  with  country-houses. 
3.  Diano,  which  is  divided  between  Diano  Castello,  or  Up- 
per Diano,  and  Diano  Marina,  or  the  lower  town,  contains 
altogether  about  9000  inhabitants,  distributed  in  several 
villages  or  communes.  The  valley  of  Diano  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa.  It  produces 
oil  and  good  wine.  A  great  part  of  the  population  are 
sailors. 

Oneglia  was  formerly  a  feudal  principality,  and  once  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Doria,  who  sold  it  in  1576  to  Em- 
manuel Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont 
From  that  time  it  remained  subject  to  the  House  of  Savoy, 
until  the  French  occupation  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution^  At  the  Restoration  it  was  formed  into  a 
province  with  the  neighbouring  Genoese  district  of  Porto 
Maurizio.  A  new  road  leads  fh)m  Oneglia  over  a  pass  in 
the  Apennines,  about  3000  feet  high,  to  Ormea  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tanaro  in  Piedmont. 

(Serristori,  Statistica  dell  Italia;  Bertolotti,  Viaggio 
nella  Liguria  MariiHma.) 

ONEIDA.    [New  York.) 

ONGAR.    [Essex.] 

ONIt)N.  The  species  from  which  the  varietief  of  the 
common  onion  have  been  derived  is  the  Allium  Cepe.  Its 
uses  are  almost  universally  known,  and  its  cultivation  is 
practised  in  most  countries.  The  range  of  Urtitude  within 
which  it  may  be  grown  extends  from  the  tropics  almost  to 
the  coldest  verge  of  the  temperate  zone.  Its  leaves  and 
roots  are  of  an  annual  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  die  in  the 
course  of  a  single  summer,  after  perfecting  a  bulb ;  the  latter 
however  is  biennial,  and  capable  of  putting  forth  fresh  roots 
and  leaves  in  the  following  season,  and  of  acquiring  an 
increase  in  its  size.  This  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
one  of  the  modes  of  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  :^ 

Early  Silver-skinned-^  \BluBb\e  only  on  account  of  its 
earliness. 

Silver-skinned— modertLielj  large,  flat,  shining,  white, 
mild. 

Portugal — large,  oblate,  imported  largely  from  the  country 
of  which  it  bears  the  name,  but  only  adapted  for  a  supply 
during  the  early  part  of  winter:  quality  rather  mild. 

Tripoli — the  largest  of  all  the  varieties :  oval,  or  some- 
what flattened,  light  red,  mild,  but  does  not  keep  long. 

Spanish,  or  Beading— IsLtge,  flat,  white,  mild ;  resembles 
the  Portugal  onion,  but  is  better  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
this  climate. 

/S/ra«^r^— large,  flat  or  globular,  light  red  tinged  with 
green,  strong-flavoured,  and  keeps  well. 

Dept/ord  and  Globe— tue  sub  varieties  of  the  prectdiig, 
of  milder  quality,  and  yield  generally  good  crops. 

Jameses  Keeping — large,  pyriform,  brownish-red ;  keeps 
remarkably  well ;  flavour  strong. 

Blood-red — middle-sized,  flat,  deep  red ;  keeps  well,  but 
of  the  strongest  flavour,  on  which  account  it  is  medicinally 
preferred  to  the  other  varieties. 

Yellow  or  Straw-coloured  (Ognon  paille  oujaune  of  the 
Fronch) — small,  globular,  firm,  valuable  for  pickling. 

TuHhbladed — small,  roundish,  green,  with  little  foliage. 

B)iato  or  Under-ground  Onion, — ^This  peculiar  variety 
forms  numerous  bidbs  below  the  surfEice,  which  attain 
maturity  early  in  the  summer. 

Tree  or  Bulb-bearitig  Omo«— bears,  instead  of  flowers, 
stnall  bulbs,  which  are  only  useful  fbr  pickling. 

Onions  will  succeed  in  any  good  rich  soil;  provided  it  be 


neither  too  wet  and  adhesive,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
dry  and  light  They  may  even  be  grown  successively  on 
the  same  spot  fbr  a  number  of  years^  contrary  to  what 
happens  wiUi  the  majority  of  crops.  Abundance  of  well- 
prepared  manure  should  be  thorotighly  incorporated  in 
digging  the  soiL  The  dung  of  pi|;eons  and  poultry  is  used 
with  advantage  ^  and  some,  puttcularly  the  Freach  gar- 
deners, prefer  sheep-dung. 

The  time  of  sowing  the  general  crop  is  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  groiiod  aad  of  the  weather.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
broadcast  or  in  very  shallow  drills :  the  latter  mode  admite 
of  the  ground  )mng  more  easily  stirred  on  the  surface  and 
kept  dean.  In  either  case  the  seeds  shotdd  be  covered  as 
lightly  as  possible. 

When  the  leaves  indicate,  by  the  general  yellowness  of 
their  points,  that  their  office  has  been  performed,  the  necks 
should  be  bent,  and  the  bidbs  pulled  up  soon  after,  and 
spread  so  that  their  fibres  and  stems  may  dry  and  wither  in 
the  sun.  They  may  then  be  stored  up  in  any  dry  airy 
situati<m. 

Very  large  OBions  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  thickly  in 
April  OB  poor  soi^  so  that  the  produce  in  the  firat  summeff 
may  be  of  small  size. '  The  crop  is  then  taken  up  as  above 
directed,  and  the  smallest  and  firmest  are  selected  lor  pbnt- 
inff  in  rich  and  welVprepared  soil  in  the  following  spring. 

Onions  intended  for  pickling  should  be  sown  thickly  on 
poor  and  dry  soiL  The  silver-skinned,  yellow,  and  two- 
bladed  onions  are  the  best  varieties  for  this  purpose. 

For  a  supply  of  young  onions  in  spring,  the  sowing  should 
be  made  in  August.  Onions  are  sometimes  atUe£sd  hy  a 
grub  at  the  root.  Trenehing  the  soil  to  a  good  depth,  soo^ 
chareoal-dust,and  lime-wateri  have  severally  been  sucoeis- 
fttlly  applied  m  remedies. 

ONl'SCIA.    [Entomowomata,  voL  ix.,  p.  456.] 

O'NKSLOS  was  the  author  ef  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
TargumSk  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament 
[Taroums.]  The  age  at  which  he  lived  eannot  be  deter- 
mined with  Miy  certainty.  Jahn  concludes  from  his  style 
that  he  wrote  not  later  than  the  second  or  third  century. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  states  that  be  was  eonlem^wrary 
with  Gamaliel;  this  would  place  him  about  the  time  of 
Christ  From  the  mentioii  made  of  him  by  the  Bahylem^ 
Talmud»  and  from  the  pwdty  of  his  language,  which  is 
much  better  Chaldee  than  that  Mmd  in  P^estine,  and  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  than  any  e^ber  extant  specimen  of 
the  languafse  t#  the  Chaldee  in  Damiel  and  Erra,  Eiehhom 
supposes  that  ho  was  a  native  of  B^loik  His.  Targum 
contains  the  Pentateuch  only.  It  is  a  faithful  version,  and 
corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  text,  that  it  used  to 
be  chanted  to  the  same  notes,  alternately  with  the  Hebrew, 
in  the  Jewish  syna^irogues,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centiiry.  ThisTargum  is  not  mentioned  by  Orig^ 
or  Jerome,  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstanee  that  Origen  did .  not  know  Chaldee,  and  tbgt 
Jerome  only  ksmt  it  late  in  life.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
is  printed  in  the  Antwerp  and  Complutensian  Polygiotts, 
in  Buxtorf  *s  Hebrew  Bible,  «id  in  Walton's  Polyglott  It 
has  been  published  separately  at  various  times.  The  edition 
which  has  been  generally  Mowed  is  that  of  Venice,  1518, 
and  1525-6.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Alfonso 
do  Zamora,  Paulus  Fagius,  B^mardinos  Baldus,  and  An- 
drew de  Leon  of  Zamora. 

(Prideaux's  CotMecHofit  pt  ii.,  bk.  viii.,  p.  757 ;  Home's 
Introduction^  voL  ii.,  p.  199 ;  Jahn,  IntroiL  m  lAb,  Sac  VeL 
FcBd.»  p.  59 ;  Wvaet^De  OnkeUm  ejusqu^  BMraphrmti  Chal- 
daica  Dis$ertatio,  4to.,  Lips.,  1820.) 

ONOMATOPEIA  (dvoftarowofia,  ivo^r0xo»ji<fic),  which 
literally  means  '  the  making  of  words,*  is  the  name  given  to 
those  words  which  are  formed,  or  supposed  to  be  formed, 
by  an  imitation  of  natural  sounds.  Thus,  the  words  *  to 
neigh,' '  to  miurmur/  '  to  bleat'  *  to  creak,*  and  many  others 
are  supposed  to  be  merely  imitations  of  natural  sounds; 
but  the  number  of  such  words  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  some  grammarians.  Aristophanes  imitates  the  croaking 
of  the  nogs  by  p^nam^  icod^  toAH  i^rogs,  1.  209X  ^ 
Ennius  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  by  the  word  taraiantara, 
(Servius  on  Mn^  ix.  503.) 

ONTARIO.  LAKE.    [Canada.] 

ONYCHOTBUTHIS.    [Tiuthidjs,] 

ONYCHOTHEHIUH,  Fischer's  name  for  the  Meg** 
Umyac  JeffirsornL    [Mkqathj«uid«,  voL  xv.,  pw  68.} 

ONYX.    [Quartz.] 
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OODIPOOR.  [HiNDTTSTAN,  vol.  xiL,  p.  214.] 
OOJBIK  iVffo^mh  ^  prtacipidilf  in  ^%  provtnoe  of' 
Malwa,  subject  to  Junkojoo  Sciiulia*  atuatod  on  Um  rigiit 
bank  of  the  Sippra  riyer,  sear  to  the  ■oath-wettan  extre^ 
mity  of  the  proyiaee.  Ilie  eoil  ii  very  fertile,  nrodiicing 
in  ordinary  seasons  abundant  harvests :  but  when  tne  season 
is  more  than  usualy  rainy,  the  croniid  is  rendered  so  soft 
an  to  impede  the  operations  of  agheulture;  aad  on  the 
other  band«  if  the  season  should  prore  dry.  the  people  are 
reduced  to  great  extremity  owing  te  the  absence  of  wells 
and  all  other  neans  fer  irngatine  the  lands.  The  town  of 
O^ijetn  is  situated  in  23°  11'  NT  kt  and  75"*  46'  E.  long. 
Until  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Gualior, 
Oojein  was  the  capital  of  the  Scindia  Kahrattas;  it  was 
ooee  a  large  and  populous  city  six  miles  in  circumference, 
the  whole  area  being  occupied  with  buildtngs,  but  many  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  drawn  away  since  the  departure 
ef  the  court  to  Gualior  and  Indore,  and  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings has  rapidly  and  materially  diminished.  The  greater 
part  of  the  houses  are  low;  scarcely  anv  exceed  two  stories 
in  height.  Nearly  all  are  built  of  mud  thronghout,  walls, 
roofs,  and  floors  being  of  that  material.  A  few  of  the  su- 
perior houses  have  wooden  fronts,  which  are  elaborately 
carved,  and  the  roofe  are  tiled.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Sctndja  family  stiU  reside  at  Ooiein.    [HiifiKreTAN.] 

OOLITE,  the  characteristic  rock  of  one  of  the  great 
systems  of  seeondary  strata.  [Gboloot.]  One  or  the 
purest  examples  of  oolite  is  the  fine  yellow  freestone  of  Ket- 
ton  in  Korthamptofishire,  which  is  whollv  composed  of 
round  grains  of  concretionary  structure,  adhermt  by  their 
contiguous  suHhces,  so  as  to  form  a  stone  oasily  wrought 
with  the  chisel,  and  of  a  durable  ouality.  The  Bath  free- 
stone is  another  eitemple,  where  the  grains  (often  hollow) 
are  connected  by  interposed  calcareous  matter ;  the  Portland 
stone  resembles  the  former,  but  contains  disseminated  or 
aggregated  silex ;  and  not  to  extend  the  catUegue,  much  of 
the  Lincolnshire  freestone  is  oolite,  of  which  the  round 
grains  are  firmly  compacted  in  a  general  basift  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime.  Tlie  resemblance  of  the  grains  to  small 
eva.  or  the  roe  of  fishes,  has  given  origin  to  the  English 
term  '  Odite'  (from  the  Greek  w<5v,  6ow,  an  egg),  and  the 
German  '  Rogenstein,'  or  roestone. 

Limestones  possessing  the  oolitic  character  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  series  of  strata,  but  nowhere  very 
abundantly  except  between  the  lias  and  the  green-sands. 
Speetmens  may  be  found  in  the  mountain-limestone  at  Clif- 
ton, Kirkhy  Lonsdale,  &c.,  and  in  the  magnesian  limestone 
of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire ;  and  in  this  latter  case  the 

Cins,  large  and  distinct,  show  obviously  the  concentric 
lination  which  belongs  to  certain  oolites  called  •  pisdites,' 
and  which  may  be  detected  in  nearly  a)l  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

(X>LrnC  SYSTEM.  For  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  strata  composing  this  great  series  of  English  strata  see 
Geology.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  corresponding 
strata  receive,  from  their  conspicuous  development  in  the 
Jura  Mountains,  the  titles  of  JuraKalk  and  (Jslcaire  Juras- 
sique.    [Jura.] 

O0NALA8HKA  is  the  most  firequented  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  which  stretch  from  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  a  part 
of  the  continent  of  North  America,  across  the  Pacific  to- 
wards the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka.  It  is  situated  in 
54"  N.  lat.  and  138*'  20^  W.  long.,  and  extends  firom  north- 
east to  south-west  about  fifty  mues  in  lengthy  byt  it  varies 
greatly  in  width.  Black  masses  of  rocks  rise  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation,  and  their  summits  are 
covered  with  cternalice.  The  highest  summit,  called  Ma- 
kushkaia-sobka,  is  more  than  7000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  continues  to  smoke  without  interruption^  There  is  also 
another  active  volcano.  In  1795  a  volcano  rose  out  of  the 
sea,  about  ihirtv  miles  west  of  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Oonalashka.  The  rocks  however  are  not  composed  of  lava, 
nor  has  real  lava  been  fonnd«  so  far  as  the  island  has  been 
yet  examined.  But  there  are  several  hot  springs;  and 
earthquakes  are  common.  The  rocks  consist  of  granite  and 
porphyry. 

(Jonaiashka  and  the  islands  lyinj^  west  of  it  are  entirely 
destitute  of  trees.  Willows  occur  m  damp  jdaces,  but  they 
hardly  rise  above  the  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  herbs. 
Even  the  lower  hills  only  support  alpine  plants.  The 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  maintains  a  perpetual  verdure 
on  the  steep  mountain-summits  up  to  the  snow.  The 
Russians  have  brought  cattle  to  the  island,  and  Liitke,  ip 


1826,  was  able  to  get  beef.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  radishes 
are  the  osly  vegetables  that  thrive.  No  kind  of  grain  suc- 
ceeds. Tbib  lower  shores  of  the  islands  are  often  lined  with 
drift  wood,  which  consists  of  pines,  and  several  kinds  of  trees 
whidi  ^row  in  a  much  warmer  climate,  as  the  camphor-tree. 

The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  The  surrounding 
sea  aboonds  in  cod,  halibut,  &c.,  and  e^>ecially  in  seals. 
Whales  are  also  numerous.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  are  very 
abundant  in  spring  and  autumn ;  tbey  are  nlted  and  smoked 
for  winter  Ibod.  The  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl,  which  hatch  in 
the  neighbouring  islets  and  rocks,  are  also  collected.  The 
inhabitants  are  Aleutians:  their  number  is  very  small.  The 
Russian  American  Company  has  an  establishment  at  Illiu- 
liuk,  or  I  Uoaloak,  towards  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  which,  in  1826,  was  inhabited  by  twelve  Russian  and 
twenty  Aleutian  families.  The  harbour,  being  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  is  very  safe,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  the  entrance  being 
narrow,  tortuous,  and  there  being  no  bottom  at  1 00  fathoms. 
The  climate  of  this  place  is  rather  wet  than  cold.  There  are 
almost  continual  fogs  during  the  winter,  and  rain  is  abun- 
dant all  the  year  round.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
as  high  as  40^  which  is  one  degree  above  that  of  Trond- 
hiem  in  Norway,  and  not  quite  two  degrees  less  than  that 
of  Christiania. 

(Sauer*s  Account  qf  a  Geographical  and  Astronomical 
Expedition  to  the  Northern  jmrts  qf  Russia  ;  Langsdorf  s 
Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  the  World; 
Kot£ebue*s  Voyage  qf  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea  and 
Behring's  Strait ;  Ltitke's  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,) 

OORT,  ADAM  VAN,  son  of  Lambert  Van  Oort,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1657.  He  derived  his  instruction  tnim 
his  fhther,  and  soon  rose  into  esteem  as  a  painter  of  history, 
and  likewise  as  an  able  painter  of  landscapes.  Van  Oort  s 
greatest  honour  however  is,  that  he  was  the  first  instructor 
of  Rubens,  whose  works  have  immortalised  his  master's 
name  as  well  as  his  own. 

Though  in  his  best  time  his  composition  was  agreeable 
and  the  drawing  correct,  he  neglected  the  study  of  nature, 
and  was  entirely  a  mannerist.  He  seems  not  to  have  looked 
on  painting  as  a  fine  art,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  In  his  latter  time  his  performances  had  little  to 
recommend  them  except  freedom  of  handling  and  good 
colouring.  Yet,  with  all  his  defects,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  good  painter ;  and  Rubens  used  to  say  that  if  he  had 
studied  at  Rome,  he  would  have  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
poraries.   He  died  in  1641,  aged  84. 

OPAL.  Of  this  mineral,  which  is  essentially  a  hydrate 
of  silica,  there  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooke,  in  the  '  En- 
cyclopsedia  Metropolitana,'  eleven  varieties,  and  nearly  as 
many  are  described  by  Phillips. 

Precious  Opal,  or  Noble  Opal.— This  mineral  is  white, 
bluish  or  yellowish  white,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety 
or  plajr  of  colours,  as  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  several 
of  which  appear  together.  Fracture  conchoidal,  with  a 
vitreous  or  resinous  lustre :  it  is  easily  broken,  but  scratches 
glass.  Specific  gravity  2*06  to  2*09.  Infusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe, but  becomes  opaque  and  loses  water.  The  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  occur  in  Hungary,  but  it  has  also  been  found 
in  Saxony,  South  America,  &c.  Analysis  of  the  Hungarian 
opal  by  Klaproth:— Silica,  90;  Water,  10. 

Fire  OpaL— In  this  the  internal  reflection  is  bright  red. 
It  occurs  with  the  precious  opal  in  Hungary,  and  has  also 
been  found  in  Cornwall. 

Hydrophone. — It  is  usually  opaque,  but  is  rendered  trans- 
parent and  exhibits  the  iridescent  colours  of  the  precious 
opal  by  immersion  in  water.  According  to  Klaproth  it 
contains  a  little  alumina  in  addition  to  silica  and  water. 

Common  Opal. — This  is  of  various  shades  of  colour,  as 
white,  green,  yellow,  and  red;  but  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  play  of  colours  exhibited  by  the  noble  opal.  In  other 
properties  they  greatly  resemble  each  other.  It  is  slated 
to  contain  a  litt^  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  the  silica  and 
water.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Saxony,  but 
specimens  have  also  been  produced  in  Cfornwall. 

Semi'Opal.yr-This  is  more  opaque  than  common  opal,  and 
is  dull.  It  occurs  euher  white,  grey,  yellow,  brown,  or 
green.    Jt  is  found  in  the  same  places  as  the  foregoing. 

Wood  Opal,  so  called  from  its  showing  the  woody  struc- 
ture. It  occurs  of  several  tints  of  white,  grey,  brown,  and 
black.  It  is  generally  harder  than  semi- opal,  but  does  not 
materially  di&r  from  it  in  other  properties.  It  occurs  in 
Unnpry  jind  in  Transylvania,   Digitized  by  CjOOQ  It! 
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Cacholong  is  wbite  opaque  opal ;  harder  than  common 
opal;  dull;  brittle;  fracture  flat  conchoidat.  Specific 
gravity  *i-2.  Infusible  before  the  blow- pipe.  It  is  found  on 
the  ban  ks  of  the  river  Cach  in  Bucharia.  in  loose  masses.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland,  and  Iceland. 

Opal  Jasper.  Ferruginous  Opo/.— Opaoue,  or  but  feebly 
transparent  on  the  edges.  Colour  generally  deep  shades  of 
red,  yellow,  and  grey.  Fracture  flat  conchoidal.  It  appears 
to  be  a  silicate  of  iron  with  water.  Klaproth's  analysis  of  a 
variety  from  Telkebanya  gave— Silica,  43*5  ;  Oxide  of  Iron, 
47  *  0 ;  Water,  7 '  5.    It  occurs  in  Hungary,  Siberia,  &c. 

Menilite, — Occurs  in  irregular  or  reniform  masses.  Colour 
usually  smoke-brown.  Opaque,  or  slightly  translucent  It 
occurs  at  Menil-montant,  and  St.  Ouen  near  Paris,  in  beds 
of  adhesive  slate.  According  to  Klaproth  it  consists  of— 
Silica,  85*5;  Alumina,  1*;  Water,  inflammable  matter, 
and  traces  of  lime  and  iron,  11*. 

Hyalite.  MuUer's  Glass. — Occurs  in  small  globular  and 
botryoidal  forms.  Lustre  vitreous.  Brittle,  but  scratches 
glass.  Specific  gravity  about  2*4.  Infusihle  by  the  blow- 
pipe. It  occurs  in  amygdaloid,  near  Fran kfort-on- the- 
Main,  in  Hungary,  &c.  According  to  Bucholz  it  consists 
of— Silica,  with  a  trace  of  alumina,  92* ;  Water,  6 '3. 

Geyserite.  Siliceous  Sinter. — This  mineral  is  white,  or 
yellowish  or  greyish  white.  It  is  brittle.  Specific  gravity 
about  1*807.  Infusiblep^#«by  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  deposited 
by  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland  and  elsewhere.  According  to 
Klaproth  it  consists  of— Silica,  98*  ;  Alumina,  1*5;  Iron,  5*. 

OP'ERA  (Ital.,  work\  a  regular  drama  set  to  music, 
always  accompanied  by  scenic  representation,  frequently  by 
machinery,  and  sometimes  by  dancing.  The  true  Opera,  as 
found  on  all  the  Italian  stages,  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
and  as  performed  in  the  French  language  at  the  Academie 
Hoyale,  admits  no  speaking ;  all  is  recitation  or  air,  &c. ; 
while  what  is  called  Opera  in  the  national  theatres  of  Ger- 
many and  England,  as  well  as  the  French  Opera  Comique^ 
is  of  a  mixed  kind— partly  spoken,  partly  sung. 

The  constituents  of  an  opera,  says  Kousseau,  are,  the 
Poem,  the  Music,  and  the  Decorations.  The  poetry  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  mind,  the  music  to  the  ear,  the  painting 
to  the  eye ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  three  to  unite  their 
powers,  m  order  to  move  and  make  an  impression  on  the 
heart.  Here,  as  in  his  well-known  definition  of  music 
[Music,  p.  19],  Rousseau  degrades  the  art  which  is  the  vital 
part  of  the  opera,  to  a  mere  sensual  enjoyment;  but  in 
the  vezy  next  sentence  he  betrays  that  inconsistency  which 
ve  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  by  declaring  that 
music  is  able  to  paint  every  picture  and  excite  every  passion ; 
to  ffive  to  poetry  new  force,  to  decorate  it  with  new  charms, 
and  thus  at  once  to  exalt  and  triumph  over  it  If  the  opera 
music  of  Rousseau's  time,  most  of  which  is  now  deservedly 
forgotten,  could  embellish,  could  add  a  single  beauty  to  the 
poetry  of  Apostolo  Zeno  and  of  Metastasio,  how  much  more 
must  the  feeble  lyric  drama  of  a  later  period  be  indebted 
to  the  exquisite  melodies,  the  soul-stirring  harmonies,  of  a 
Cimarosa  and  a  Winter,  of  a  Mozart  and  a  Rossini !  The 
£ict  is,  that  the  poetry  of  an  opera  has  long  ceased  to  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  a  vehicle  for  music,  and,  but 
tot  the  scenery  and  decorations,  the  saying  of  the  Abb6 
Amaud,  that  the  Italian  overa  is  a  concert,  qf  which  the 
drama  is  the  pretext,  woula  be  applicable  to  nine  in  ten  of 
all  productions  of  the  kind  that  have  appeared  during  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  jrears, 

Rousseau,  Algarotti,  Arteaga,  and  most  writers  on  the 
Opera,  refer  to  it  as  performed  at  the  Academie  Royale,  and 
on  the  stages  of  Milan,  Turin,  Naples,  &c.,  where  the  ac- 
cessories— the  scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations — have 
always  been  splendid  and  appropriate,  and  not  such  as  are 
60  frequently  witnessed  at  the  two  Italian  theatres  of  Lon- 
don and  Pans.  Voltaire,  in  the  following  panegyrical  lines, 
had  in  view  the  grand  optra  of  the  French  capital,  in  which 
the  ballet  was,  and  still  is,  quite  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  opera. 

*  II  (kat  M  rendre  k  c«  paUii  magique, 
Od  lei  beaux  artu,  la  danae,  la  manque* 
L'art  de  iromper  les  yeuz  par  lea  oouleara^ 
L'art  phu  heureox  de  aeduire  lei  coeara, 
De  ceut  plairira  font  on  plalsir  unique.* 

And  in  all  Opera-Houses,  properly  so  called,  beau^ful 
•cenery,  and  rich  decorations  of  every  kind,  which  will 
never  cease  to  captivate,  will  always  be  required;  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  increasing  taste  for  music  in  France  and 
Sngland  will  soon  lead  to  its  being  considered  of  such  para- 
mount importance  in  those  countries,  that  the  Ballet  will 


lose  much  of  its  attraction,  and  by  being  reduced  to  a  tery 
subordinate  and  less  costly  condition,  enable  managers 
either  to  bestow  more  expense  on  the  opera,  in  all  its  parts* 
or  to  diminish  the  prices  of  admission,  now  so  exorbitantly 
high. 

The  moment  that  the  Opera  appeared  out  of  its  native 
country,  and  especially  when  it  reached  the  British  shores, 
it  was  attacked  by  a  host  of  critics  and  wits.  Addison  and 
Swift  were  among  the  firat  to  level  the  shafts  of  ridicule  at 
it,  and  were  followed  by  Pope,  Young,  and  Qumy  others. 
Addison  lived  to  retract  his  opinion,  for  some  of  the  ab- 
surdities which  the  opera  in  its  infant  state  presented  were 
soon  corrected;  though  certainly  enough  remained,  and 
must  for  ever  remain,  to  sanction  the  objections  of  those 
who  tried,  or  may  still  judge,  the  melo-diama  by  the  cold 
stubborn  laws  of  unpoetical  probability.  There  were  not 
wanting  however  defenders  of  this  favourite  child  of  the  gi^ 
and  fashionable  world,  and  foremost  among  them  was  the 
author  of  the  verses  above  quoted,  whose  candid  apdog/ 
for  the  Opera— in  the  prefiuse  to  his  tragedy  of  Oedipe — we 
shall  here  translate. 

'The  opera,'  says  M.  Voltaire,  ^is  a  representation  as 
whimsical  as  it  is  magnificent;  where  the  eyes  and  eanare 
more  satisfied  than  tne  judgment ;  where  a  subjection  to 
music  produces  faults  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind ;  where  it 
is  necessary  to  sing  aira  while  destroying  a  city,  and  to  dance 
around  a  tomb ;  where  are  seen  the  palace  of  Pluto  and  that 
of  the  Sun,  together  with  gods,  demons,  magicians,  monsters, 
and  temples  erected  and  destroyed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eve.  We  tolerate  these  extravagancies,  we  even  admire 
them,  because  we  imagine  ourselves  in  fairy-Jand;  and  as 
we  And  splendid  scenes,  elegant  danaes,  fine  music,  and 
some  interesting  scenes,  we  are  content.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  require  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action  in  Alcestis^ 
as  to  introduce  dances  and  devils  in  Cinna  or  Rodogune. 
Nevertheless,  though  operas  are  released  from  such  rules, 
the  best  of  the  kind  are  those  in  which  they  are  least  fre- 
quently violated.  ....  I  reasonably  require  more 
perfection  in  a  tragedy  than  in  an  opera,  because  in  the 
former  my  attention  is  undivided — because  in  that  ray  plea- 
sure does  not  arise  from  a  saraband  or  a  pas  de  deux^  for  it 
is  my  mind  alone  that  is  to  be  gratified.' 

Some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  opera  are  common  to  all 
dramatic  representations,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  it 
are  now  far  less  numerous  than  in  *  the  good  old  times.' 
This  species  of  entertainment,  though  susceptible  of  much 
improvement,  has  not  stood  quite  still  while  everything 
else,  or  nearly  everything,  has  been  advancing.  That  pro- 
minent feature  however  in  the  musical  drama,  which  from 
the  very  firat  proved  so  obnoxious  to  ridicule,  continues  un- 
altered— the  Recitative,  which  provoked  the  satire  of  our 
forefathers,  and  is  yet  rather  tolerated  than  approved  by  the 
many-*if  a  fault,  is,  we  believe,  a  fault  not  imputable  to  the 
moderns,  but  to  those  whom  it  has  hitherto  been  thought 
right  to  consider  as  the  models  of  dramatic  propriety  and 
poetical  taste.  This  leads  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  melodrama — i.e.  the  musical  drama,  or  opera. 

That  the  opera,  properly  so  called,  whether  Italian  or 
French,  is  the  oflspring  of  the  Greek  drama—^n  opioioa 
that  for  yeara  past  has  been  gaining  ground — is  supported  by 
the  most  learned  and  able  writenon  the  sulbject,  and  seems 
likely  ere  long  to  be  universally  adopted.  The  firat  that  we 
have  met  with  who  has  touched  on  this  point  is  the  '  phi- 
losopher of  Malmsbury,*  Hobbes,  who,  m  a  letter  to  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  says,  *  There  is,  besides  the  grace  of 
style,  another  cause  why  the  antient  poets  chose  to  write  in 
measured  language,  which  is  this : — their  poems  were  made 
at  firat  with  intention  to  have  them  sung,  as  well  epic  as 
dramatic  (which  custom  hath  long  time  been  laid  aside,  hut 
began  to  be  revived  in  part  of  late  years  in  ItaljfX  and 
could  not  be  made  commensurable  to  the  voice  or  instru- 
ments in  prose — the  ways  and  motions  whereof  are  so  un- 
certain and  undistinguished  (like  theway  and  motion  of  a 
ship  in  the  sea),  as  not  only  to  discompoe  the  best  composers,' 
but  also  to  disappoint  sometimes  the  most  attentive  reader, 
and  put  him  to  hunt  counter  for  the  sense.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  poets  in  those  times  to  compose  in  verse.* 
This  letter  is  dated  Paris,  1650;  consequently  written  au- 
terior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Aoadinde  Royale,  or 
French  opera. 

Dryden.  in  the  beginning  of  the  preface  to  his  Albion  and 
AWanius,  rather  hastily  calls  the  opera  'a  modern  invention, 
though  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  ethnic  worshipi 
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«nd  conjectures  that  it  was  liorrowed  firom  the  Spanish 
Moors ;  but  in  a  postscript  to  the  same,  he  corrects  himself  in 
the  following  rather  awkwardly-expressed  manner:  'Pos- 
sibly the  Italians  went  not  so  far  as  Spain  for  the  invention 
of  their  operas :  they  might  have  it  in  their  own  country, 
and  that  by  gathering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athenian 
and  Roman  theatres,  which  we  know  were  adorned  with 
scenes,  rauaic^  dances,  and  machines,  especially  the  Gre- 
cian.* The  learned  Jesuit,  Pire  Menestrier,  in  his  work, 
Des  Rqprhentationa  en  Musique,  maintains  that  the  an- 
iient  tragedies  were  chanted.  Metastasio,  in  his  Esiratto 
della  Poetica  (TArisiotile,  expresses  a  most  decided  opi- 
nion that  the  Greek  and  Roman  dramas,  both  tragedies 
and  comedies,  were  sung,  and  cites  in  proof  of  this  nu- 
merous classical  authorities.  *  Pye,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle^  while  disputing  some  of  the 
inferences  of  Metastasio,  is  obliged,  though  unwillingly,  to 
acknowledge  that  the  opera  '  most  probably '  is  '  a  Uneal 
and  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Greek  tragedy,'  and  that  the 
vastness  of  the  Roman  theatre  *  turned  the  necessary  means 
of  modulating  the  voice  into  a  real  musical  accompaniment;' 
that  is  to  say,  the  magnitude  of  the  place  rendered  chanting 
or  recitative  unavoidable. 

Rousseau  is  disposed  to  combat  the  opinion  that  the  opera 
is  a  derivative  of  the  antient  drama,  but  admits  that  the 
Greek  tragedies  were  recited  in  a  manner  much  resembling 
singing,  that  they  were  accompanied  by  instruments,  and 
that  choruses  formed  part  of  them.  He  afterwards  says 
•  that  all  Greek  poetry  was  delivered  in  recitative,  because, 
the  language  being  melodious,  it  was  sufficient  to  add 
thereto  the  cadence  of  the  metre,  and  a  sustained  recitation, 
to  render  such  recitation  perfectly  musical.'  Granting  the 
recitative  and  chorus,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  lineal  descent 
of  the  opera  is  proved.  The  reader  will  find  other  evidence 
on  this  subject  in  our  article  Music,  pp.  24,  26,  first 
columns. 

But  the  resemblance  of  the  opera,  as  it  first  appeared,  to 
the  antient  drama,  will  amount  to  little  less  than  identity, 
if  the  statement  and  reasoning  of  the  erudite  author  of  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Rise,  ^.  qf  Poetry  and  Music  are  ad- 
mitted. Dr.  Brown  (more  known  by  his  Estimate  qf  the 
Manners  and  Principles  qf  the  Times),  after  showing,  to 
us  in  a  ver>'  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  Greek  drama  was 
musical,  proceeds  to  state,  that  *  the  same  union  was  bor- 
rowed and  maintained  through  the  several  periods  of  the 
Roman  empire.  If  therefore  we  suppose,  what  is  altogether 
probable,  that  the  form  of  the  antient  tragedy  had  been 
kept  up  in  some  retired  part  of  Italy  which  the  barbarians 
never  conouered,  we  then  obtain  a  fair  account  of  the  rise 
of  the  moaem  Opera,  which  hath  so  much  confounded  all 
inquiry.' 

'  As  Venice,'  the  writer  continues,  *  was  the  place  where 
the  opera  first  appeared  in  splendour,  so  it  is  highly  probable 
that  there  the  antient  tragedy  had  slept  in  obscurity  during 
the  darkness  of  the  barbarous  ages.  For  while  the  rest  of 
Italy  was  overrun  by  the  nations  from  the  north,  the  seas 
and  morasses  of  Venice  preserved  her  alone  from  their  in- 
cursions. Hence,  history  tells  us,  the  people  docked  to  Venice 
from  every  part  of  Italy ;  hence  the  very  form  of  the  republic 
hath  been  maintained  for  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  from 
these  views  of  security,  it  was  natural  for  the  helpless  arts  to 
sock  an  asylum  within  her  canals  from  the  fury  and  igno- 
rance of  a  barbarous  conqueror.  Other  circumstances 
concur  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  The  Carnival  first  ap- 
peared in  splendour  at  Venice,  beyond  every  other  part  of 
Italy.  Now  the  Carnival  is,  in  many  circumstances,  almost 
a  transcript  of  the  antient  Saturnalia  of  Rome.' 

'  That  the  modern  Opera,'  Dr.  Brown  proceeds,  *  is  no 
more  than  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman  tragedy,  and  not  a 
new  invented  species,  will  appear  still  more  evident,  if  we 
consider  that  it  is  an  exhibition  repugnant  to  the  universal 
genius  of  modern  customs  and  manners.  We  have  seen 
the  natural  union  of  poetry  and  music  as  they  rise  in  the 
savage  state,  and  how  this  union  forms  the  tragic  species  in 
the  natural  progression  of  things.  Hence  we  have  deduced 
the  musical  tragedies  of  antient  Greece.  But  in  antient 
Rome,  it  appears,  they  arose  merely  from  imitation  and 
adoption.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  because  the  Romans 
wanted  the  first  seeds  or  principles  whence  the  musical  tra^ 
gedies  of  the  Greeks  arose.  The  same  reasoning  takes 
place  with  respect  to  the  modern  opera  :  it  emerged  in  that 
very  city  where,  most  probsCbly,  it  must  have  lain  hid ;  in  a 
city  whose  other  entertainments  are  evidently  borrowed 
P.  C,  No.  1032. 


from  those  of  antient  Rome.  And  if  to  these  argument! 
we  add,  that  the  subjects  of  the  very  first  Operas  were  drawn 
from  the  fables  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  not  from 
the  events  or  achievements  of  the  times;  and  further,  that 
in  their  form  they  were  exact  copies  of  the  antient  drama ; 
such  accumulated  proofs  amount  to  nearly  a  demonstration 
that  the  Italian  Opera  is  but  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman 
tragedy.'    (pp.  201-203.) 

Some  writers  imagine  that  the  modem  musical  drama 
originated  in  Italy,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Menestrier  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Sulpitius, 
that  the  first  opera  was  performed  at  Rome  about  the  year 
1480,  and  that  a  few  years  after,  a  gentleman  of  Lom hardy, 
named  Botta,  entertained  a  duke  of  Milan  with  a  sumptuous 
supper,  accompanying  each  course  with  a  kind  of  opera 
(une  espece  d* opera).  Performances  of  the  latter  kind  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  exceeded  a  single  scene.  But  after 
collating  what  has  been  stated  by  various  authors,  we  are 
persuaded  that  no  regular  opera  was  produced  and  publicly 
performed  till  Ottavio  Rinuccini  wrote  and  Jacopo  Peri 
composed  the  drama  of  Euridice  for  the  nuptials  of  Henri 
IV.  of  France  and  Mary  of  Medicis.  This  was  represented 
in  a  very  splendid  manner  at  Florence,  in  1600,  and  there 
published  in  the  same  year.  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  {Hist.^ 
iv.  25)  that  he  was  never  able  to  find  more  than  one  copy 
of  Peri's  Euridice,  which  was  in  the  library  of  the  Marcheae 
Rinuccini,  a  descendant  of  the  poet.  Having  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess  this  very  rare  work,  which  is  now  before  us, 
we  can  corroborate  what  the  musical  historian  has  said  of  it, 
that  it  is  printed  in  score  and  barred,  two  very  uncommon 
circumstances  at  the  time  of  its  publication ;  that  the  re- 
citative seems  to  have  been  not  only  the  model  of  subsequent 
composers  of  early  Italian  operas,  but  of  the  French  operas 
of  LuUi ;  that  figures  are  often  placed  over  the  base  to  indi- 
cate the  harmony ;  that  the  time  ch&nges  as  Irequently  as 
in  the  old  French  serious  operas ;  and  though  the  word  aria 
occurs,  it  is  diflicult  to  distinguish  air  from  recitative  by  any 
superiority  of  melody,  except  in  the  choruses.  There  is  no 
overture  to  this,  but  a  musical  prologue  of  seven  slansas  in- 
stead, sung  in  the  character  of  Trag^y.  Peri,  in  an  address 
to  his  rea&rs  (a  leltori),  gives  an  account  of  his  orchestra, 
which  was  placed  behind  the  scenes,  and  consisted  of  a 
harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  a  lira  grande  (Le.  a  viol  da 
Gandta^  according  to  Burney),  and  an  arch-lute. 

The  Bolognese  dispute  with  the  Florentines  the  honour 
of  having  first  produced  a  musical  drama,  but  it  appears  that 
the  Euridice  was  performed  in  their  city  the  year  after  it 
had  been  produced  at  Florence.  The  opera  was  introduced 
at  Venice  in  1637,  at  Naples  in  1646,  and  at  Rome  in 
1671. 

The  Italian  Opera  made  its  way  to  London  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps.  The  sudden  introduction  on  the  public 
stage  of  a  foreign  language,  and  that  language  delivered  in 
recitative,  would  have  put  the  tolerating  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  a  trial  far  too  severe  to  be  prudent ;  the  event 
therefore,  which  was  anxiously  wished  for  by  the  higher 
orders,  to  whom  novelty  is  everything,  and  by  those  who 
had  acquired  a  new  tabte  in  their  travels,  was  gradually 
brought  about.  In  July,  1703,  Italian  tw^erTW^jzrjzr/,  or 'in- 
terludes and  musical  entertainments  of  singing  and  dancing,' 
were  performed  at  York  Buildings.  Two  years  after, 
ArsinoCj  translated  from  the  Italian,  the  dialogue  and  nar- 
rative parts  in  recitative,  and  the  singers  all  English,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane ;  the  pit  and  boxes  were  allotted  to 
subscribers.  *  Before  and  after  the  opera,  dances  and  sing- 
ing, by  Signora  Matgarita  de  VEpine.'  In  1706  Camilla^ 
also  a  translation,  was  performed  by  the  same  persons  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  next  year  witnessed  a  further  and 
still  bolder  advance  towards  the  final  introduction  of  the 
exotic  melo-drama;  Thomyris,  Qw^enq/'Scy/Aia,  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre,  in  which  Urbani,  a  castrate,  and 
two  foreign  women  sang  their  parts  in  Italian,  the  other 
performers  singing  theirs  in  English  I  At  length,  in  17I0» 
Abnahide,  written  wholly  in  Italian,  and  performed  ex- 
clusively bv  foreign  singers,  was  presented  to  the  pubhc  at 
the  Queen^i  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Thus  the  Italian 
Opera  gained  a  settlement  in  this  country ;  and  in  spite 
of  some  opposition  and  much  ridicule  by  which  it  was  at 
first  attacked,  soon  became  firmly  fixed,  and  at  length  seems 
to  be  as  necessary,  as  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  metro- 
polis of  this  kingdom,  as  any  other  favourite  and  long-esta- 
blished entertainment. 

The  Italian  Opera  was  brougUt.  into  France  in  1646,  by 
Bigiti^i,.  XVL-3  L  51^ 
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the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  continued  ior  some  years  to  be 
performed  at  the  Louvre;  but  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Acadcmie  Royale  de  Musique^  in  1670,  superseded  it,  and 
except  in  1772,  when  a  troop  of  Italians  represented  Pergo- 
le^i's  Serva  Padrona  as  an  iniei'mezzo^  between  the  acts  of 
liulli's  Acis  et  Galatce,  it. never  again  was  heard  in  Paris 
till  introduced  there  early  in  the  present  century. 

The  grand  French  Opera  is  the  legitimate  melodrama, 
being  wholly  musical,  and  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  In 
1669  that  monarch  granted  letters-patent  to  the  Sieur  Perrin 
for  the  establishment  of  an  *  Academie  des  Opera  en  Langue 
Franfoise,*  who  taking  as  bis  partner  the  Sieur  Cambert  as 
composer,  commenced  bis  undertaking  at  the  T/UtUre  de 
f  hotel  de  Guenegaudt  in  1071,  where  he  produce<l  Pomone, 
the  poetry  by  himself,  and  set  to  music  by  his  colleague. 
This  is  a  pastoral  drama,  opening  with  a  musical  prologue 
of  about  thirty  lines,  in  which  the  author  has  contrived  to 
stuff  a  greater  quantity  of  nauseous  flattery  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  than  perhaps  was  ever  compressed  into  so  small  a 
compasis.  In  1672  the  privilege  was  transferred  to  Lulli, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Quinault,  a  lyric  poet  of  very  su- 
perior genius,  conducted  the  Acadcmie  in  a  most  able  and 
successful  manner  till  his  death.  [Lulli.]  The  Opera 
Comique  had  its  birth  in  Franc-ein  1750,  in  imitation  of  the 
Italian  Opera  buffa.  This  however  is  of  the  mixed  kind, 
the  dialogue  being  spoken. 

The  genuine  Italian  Opera  has  long  flourished  in  Grer- 
many.  *  The  emperors/  says  Burney,  *  from  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  to  Charles  VI.,  seem  to  have  had  an  invariable 
partiality  for  the  Itahan  language  and  music.  On  the  birth 
of  an  archduchess  in  1724,  an  opera  was  exhibited  at 
Vienna  with  uncommon  magnificence.  The  performers 
Were  all  persons  of  high  rank,  and  his  imperial  majesty  hiifl- 
self  accompaixied  the  voices  on  the  harpsichord,  as  principal 
director.'  The  opera,  entitled  Eun/steuSf  was  written  by 
Apostolo  Zeno,  and  composed  by  Caldara.  That  imperial 
poet-laureate  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Metastasio,  who 
wrote  many  of  his  admirable  lyric  dramas  for  the  Italian 
theatre  at  Vienna,  which  were  set  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  day.  His  Clemenza  di  Tito,  as  composed  by  Mozart, 
will  for  ever  be  considered,  by  all  true  judges  of  dramatic 
poetry  and  music,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  finished  ex- 
ample of  the  melodrama  that  human  genius  ever  produced. 
For  the  different  German  courts  some  of  the  finest  operas 
have  been  composed,  but  we  can  here  only  refer  to  the  names 
of  their  authors,  Handel,  Graun,  Hassb,  Glucr,  Win- 
ter, Mozart.  &c. 

What  is  called  English  Opera  is,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, of  the  mixed  kind.  The  first  that  we  have  any  account 
of  that  can  be  relied  on  is  Shadwell's  Psyche,  composed  by 
Matthew  Lock,  and  brought  out  in  1673.  Two  years  after, 
Dryden  wrote  his  Albion  and  Albanius,  an  opera,  set  by  a 
Frenchman,  Louis  Grabut,  whom,  to  please  the  antinational 
king,  Charles  II.,  Dryden,  in  a  preface  to  the  work,  praises  in 
high  though  most  undeserved  terms,  at  the  expense  of  his 
countrymen.  But  when  that  great  poet  wrote  his  King 
Arthur,  he  was  fain  to  apply  to  Purcell  for  assistance,  whose 
music  has  saved  it  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  condemned.  The  poet,  in  an  epistle-dedicatory  to  this, 
takes  an  opportunity  of  retracting  his  opinion  of  English 
composes.  He  says  that  music  had  then  *  arrived  to  a 
greater  perfection  in  England  than  ever  formerly;  es- 
pecially passing  through  the  artful  hands  of  Mr.  Purcell, 
who  has  composed  it  with  so  great  a  genius,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  but  an  ignorant  ill-judging  audience.* 
Addison^s  Rosamond  was,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  real  opera, 
the  dialogue  in  recitative.  This  was  represented  in  1707, 
but  failed,  as  Hawkins  tells  us,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
music  by  one  Clayton.  The  Beggar*s  Opera  is  so  well 
known  that  it  need  only  be  named.  The  music  is  a  good 
selection  of  the  airs  most  popular  at  the  time,  arranged  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Pepusch.  Artaxerxes,  by  Dr.  Arne,  is 
the  only  opera,  strictly  so  called,  that  keeps  its  place  on  the 
stage.  Tnis  is  nearly  a  translation  of  Metastasio's  Artaserse, 
by  the  composer  himself,  and  though  at  the  time  severely 
criticised,  is  far  superior  to  most  of  the  musical  dramas 
that  have  since  been  written.  The  music  is  rich  in  beau- 
tiful melody,  and  if  other  attempts  at  an  English  recitative 
opera  had  proved  equal  to  this,  the  melodrama  might  now 
have  been  firmly  rooted  in  British  ground.  Arne  com- 
posed many  other  charming  musical  pieces  ;  his  Love  in 
a  Village  will  never  be  superannuated;  and  in  truth,  if 
the  dramatic  music  of  some  or  our  countrymen  who  charmed ' 


the  public  ear  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cenlory 
could  be  beard  without  prejudice,  and  without  that  yearning 
after  what  it  foreign  o^d  new  which  characterises  'the 
fashionable  world,'  and  others  who  yield  to  its  influence,  it 
would  be  admitted  that  in  original  expressive  melody  we  are 
inferior  to  no  nation  in  Europe,  startling  as  the  proposition 
may  be  to  those  who  have  not  impartially  and  duly  consi- 
dered the  subject  [Arnb  ;  Jackson  ;  Linley;  Dibdix; 
Shield  ;  Arnold  ;  Storage.] 

OPERA.    [English  Drama,  vol.  ix.,  p.  409.] 

OPERATION.  This  article  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  Negative  and  Impossible  Quantities, 
and  as  a  development  of  the  views  of  the  nature  of  algebra 
there  laid  down.  It  cannot  be  read  entire,  except  by  stu- 
dents who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Differential 
Calculus,  &c 

The  great  considerations  on  which  the  mathematics  are 
founded  have  always,  until  lately,  been  stated  as  those  of 
number  and  space ;  so  that  arithmetic  and  geometry  have 
been  called  the  wings  of  the  exact  sciences.  This  simili* 
tude,  suggested  by  the  twofold  character  of  its  objects  of 
comparison,  may  be  carried  a  step  further;  for  as  wings 
will  not  enable  a  bird  to  fly  without  nerves  and  sinews,  so  the 
mere  consideration  of  space  and  number  will  never  make  a 
mathematician,  without  an  organised  method  of  using  the 
ideas  of  both.  We  have  already  [Mathematics]  suggested 
that  the  science  of  operation  must  be  a  constituent  part  of 
mathematics ;  but  it  has  always  been  so  mixed  up  with  the 
sciences  bearing  names  derived  from  number  and  measure, 
that  until  lately  it  has  had  neither  separate  name  nor  ex- 
istence :  and  even  now,  what  has  been  done  in  it  is  only  the 
mere  beginning  of  a  systenL 

The  use  of  symbols  t)f  operation  not  standing  for  magni- 
tude but  for  directions  how  to  proceed  with  magn'il^KLes, 
began  with  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  before  whose  time  all 
algebraical  characters  denoted  simple  numbers.  The  pro* 
gross  of  the  Differential  Calculus  forced  the  attention  of 
mathematicians  upon  modes  of  denoting,  not  results  of  pro- 
cesses, but  ways  of  proceeding.  The  generalizations  arisine 
out  of  the  organization  which  notation  gave  to  processes  lea 
to  the  use  of  indefinite  and  arbitrary  symbols  of  operation. 
[Function.]  Finally,  it  was  observed  that  the  symbols  of 
operation  employed  in  many  general  theorems  would  give 
simple  and  well-known  relations  if  their  meaning  as  s3rmbois 
of  operation  were  forgotten,  and  they  were  considered  as 
svmbols  of  quantity.  For  example,  if  ^^(x)  denoCe 
9(07-1-])— 0x,  A  being  a  symbol,  not  of  a  quantity  multi- 
plying ifix,  but  of  an  operation  to  be  performed  upon  ^; 
and  if  \>ff>x,  Y^ffix,  &c.  denote  the  suooessive  differential 
coefficients  of  <^.t,  Taylor's  theorem  gives 

A^  =  D<^a:  +  - D*0ay-|-— D't^-f  -  •  .  . 

If  A  and  D  had  stood  for  Quantities  (which  they  do  not),  the 
preceding  equation  might  have  been  divided  by  ^,  and  the 
result  would  have  been 

AzrD-f-^D'+^lgDV.  .  .  .=«^-l (A) 

If  such  a  result  had  been  obtained  by  those  matbematicians 
who  first  ventured  on  the  use  of  a  negative  quantity,  they 
would  doubtless  have  given  to  operations  a  sort  of  existence 
as  quantities,  and  would  have  felt  no  repugnance  to  say  that 
the  direction  to  change  0a?  into  tj}  (a?-f  1)— ^a:  was  equal  to 
t  raised  to  the  power  of  a  direction  to  differentiate  4>x  dimi- 
nished  by  a  unit  This  might  have  beat  their  negative 
quantity  (or  arithmetical  quantity  less  than  nothing)  in  the 
complication  of  its  absurdities,  but  not  in  absolute  impossi- 
bility. Let  two  persons  be  required,  the  one  to  take  four 
pebbles  out  of  three,  and  the  other  to  subtract  a  unit  from 
(not  the  differential  coeflScient  of  ^x,  but)  the  direction  to 
take  the  differential  coefficient  of  if}X,  and  it  could  hardly 
be  said  that  the  first  had  a  more  hopeless  task  than  the 
second. 

The  modem  mathematicians,  with  Lagrange  at  their 
head,  had  had  too  much  experience  of  the  nature  of  exten- 
sions to  hazard  any  assumption  upon  the  properties  of  sym- 
bols of  operation,  when* separated  fh)m  the  quantity  to  be 
operated  Upon.  The  first  step  made  was  the  observation 
that  certain  theorems  involving  symbols  of  operation  micht 
be  easily  remembered  by  the  r^emblance  of  ihe  formul© 
to  well-known  expressions,  in  fact,  by  the  coincidence  oi 
those  formulse  with  the  expressions,  on  the  supposition  that 
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the  symbols  of  operation  are  changed  in  meaning,  and  be- 
come symbols  of  quantity.  And  if  it  be  said  that  these 
mathematicians  were  saved  from  introducing  a  difficulty 
analogous  to  that  of  negative  quantities  by  the  want  of  re- 
semblances to  the  course  they  might  have  adopted  ah-eady 
existing  in  common  modes  of  speaking  and  common  views 
of  arithmetic,  it  may  be  answered  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  it  would  have  been  easy,  and  was  not  without 
precedent,  to  consider  arithmetic  itself  as  a  science  of  opera- 
tions upon  one  single  magnitude,  the  unit.  If  we  always 
express  the  unit  by  I,  we  may,  if  we  please,  consider  2  not 
as  1 4-1,  but  as  the  direction  to  perform  upon  I  the  operation 
I-l-I ;  so  that  2  being  merely  a  direction  what  to  do,  2 1  may 
represent  the  result  of  so  doing :  similarly  3  may  be  the 
direction  to  proceed  as  in  I-|-I-|-I,  and  3 1  its  result.  And 
3x2  would  be  a  direction  to  perform  3  upon  the  result  of  2, 
or  to  take  2l+2l-|-2l,  or  (l+l)-f  (I+I)-|-(I-|-I),  or  6l.  If 
then  we  say  3  x  (21) =61,  we  have  an  equation  between  mag- 
nitudes; but  if  we  throw  away  I,  as  we  just  now  did  ^x, 
we  have  3  x  2=6,  an  expression  of  equivalence  of  operations. 
Now  it  might  very  reasonably  have  been  asked  whether 
fhe9€  operations  must  be  the  only  ones  which  will  admit  of 
being  treated  by  themselves  and  viewed  independently  of 
the  subjects  of  operation ;  and  a  direct  assumption  of  such 
modes  of  notation  as  that  marked  (A),  even  when  A  and  D 
were  considered  independently,  though  it  might  not  have 
been  fully  explicable,  would  have  appeared  to  be  nothing 
but  a  natural  extension  of  views  which  had  already  been 
taken  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  process  however  which  was  actually  followed  was 
this :  forms  similar  to  (A)  having  been  observed,  in  which, 
whatever  might  bo  thought  of  them  as  they  stood,  were 
found  ready  means  of  returning  to  well-known  truths,  it 
was  natural  to  ask  whether  an  application  of  algebra  to  the 
form  (A),  producing  of  course  a  transformation  of  both 
sides,  would  lead  to  a  result  from  which,  by  the  same  me- 
thod of  returning,  another  known  truth  might  be  produced. 
For  example,  assume  that  D  and  A  are  to  be  treated  as 

quantities,  and  A=«^  — 1  gives  l+A=£^,log.(l-fA)=rD, 
or 

Now  restore  <f>x  to  every  term,  and  let  D  and  A  reassume 
their  operative  meanings,  so  that  \><i>x  is  the  differential 
coefficient,  and  A<^.r,  A^4^Xt  &c.  are  the  successive  Dif- 
ferences of  4>^,^  being  changed  into  x-\-\  at  each  step. 
We  have  then 

D^x=A(^a?-  -  A*^a?+ g  A^^j?-  .... 

a  theorem  which  must  be  true  if  the  preceding  method  be 
legitimate.  This  theorem  is  found  to  be  true  by  other  and 
certain  modes  of  demonstration :  consequently  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  preceding  method  has  some  presumption  in  its 
favour,  arising  from  its  leading  to  an  otherwise  known 
truth. 

In  this  way  many  theorems  were  investigated,  upon  the 
following  plan  of  proceeding:—!.  Throw  away  symbols  of 
quantity  from  a  known  theorem,  and  proceed  in  any  man- 
ner which  may  appear  eligible  with  the  symbols  of  opera- 
tion, treating  them  as  if  they  were  quantities.  2.  When  a 
result  has  been  obtained,  restore  the  symbols  of  quantity  to 
their  old  places,  and  those  of  operation  to  tneir  old  mean- 
ings. 3.  The  result  as  thus  viewed  has  all  the  presumption 
in  its  favour  which  arises  from  its  being  the  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  a  method  which,  whether  accurate  or  not,  has 
never  been  found  to  lead  to  anything  but  what  could  other- 
wise be  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  true.  And  though 
Lagrange  himself,  Arbogast,  the  English  translatoi*s  of 
Lacroix,  Brinkley,  &c.  may  have  used  language  in  refer- 
ence to  this  method  which'would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
considered  it  as  one  of  demonstration,  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  care  taken  by  them  to  have  abundant  external  verifica- 
tion in  every  case,  that  their  results  were  considered  by  them- 
selves as  resting  on  such  a  presumption  as  that  above  noted ; 
though  it  is  also  evident  that  they  considered  the  presump- 
tion as  amounting  to  moral  certainty,  which  indeed  they 
were  justified  in  doing. 

A  student  ^ho  reads  on  this  subject  for  the  first  time, 
will  be  apt  to  let  his  ideas  run  ferther  than  they  should,  and 
to  imagine  that  this  treatment  of  operations  may  be  made 
ubfverdal     For  instance,  if  <px^^  and  ^x:=a?'i  and  if 


0-(-i//.  he  taken  as  representing  a^-^x*,  he  might  suppose 
that  <f}+^  performed  twice,  or 

represented  by  {<f>+>p)\  should  be  the  same  thing  as 

<l>^+2H^+yl^,0T  (W+2(W+(aJ«)*. 

This  however  will  be  found  not  to  be  the  case,  and  thus  it 
appears  that  a  line  is  to  be  drawn,  distinguishing  operations 
which  may  be  used  independently  of  quantities  from  those 
which  may  not.  Until  this  line  can  be  properly  drawn, 
nothing  like  demonstration  of  the  method,  when  true,  can 
be  given ;  or  rather  perhaps  the  converse,  that  is  to  say,  a 
method  of  demonstration  of  such  cases  as  give  truths  will 
draw  the  line  which  separates  these  from  the  rest.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  this  method  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  those  who  used  the  separation 
of  the  symbols  of  operation  and  quantity  (as  it  was  called) 
had  before  their  minds  those  views  which  would  have  made 
their  method  intelligible  in  a  rational  point  of  view,  which 
was  all  it  wanted  of  mathematical  exactness.  But,  looking 
only  at  their  modes  of  expression,  we  cannot  find  anything 
of  the  kind.  Lagrange  (Mem.  Acad,  Berlin,  1772)  gave 
only  theorems  without  any  mode  of  deducing  them.  Aj-bo- 
gast  assumes  the  *  separation  des  6chelles '  without  remark. 
Laplace,  by  the  aid  of  his  theory  of  generating  functions, 
must  be  held  to  have  strictly  demonstrated  some  isolated 
classes  of  the  theorems  which  this  method  gives.  But 
nothing  like  a  general  account  of  the  reason  why  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  symbols  of  operation  and  quantity  leads  to 
truth  in  certain  cases  and  not  in  others,  ever  appeared,  to 
our  knowledge,  before  the  publication  of  a  memoir  by  M. 
Servois  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  *  Annales  de  Math^roa- 
tiques,'  (Lacroix,  vol.  iii.,  p.  726).  The  author  exhibits 
those  properties  of  the  separable  operations  on  which  the 
legitimacy  of  the  separation  depends ;  and  making  a  sepa- 
rate species  of  calculus  of  functions  out  of  those  properties, 
fully  succeeds  in  demonstrating  that  differences,  differentia- 
tions, and  multiplications  by  any  factors  which  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  variables,  may  be  used  as  if  their  symbols  of 
operation  were  common  algebraical  quantities. 

The  last  step  was  virtually  made  by  Dr.  Peacock,  in  his 
Algebra  (1830);  for  though  this  work  does  not  mention  the 
subject,  yet  it  is  the  first  which  lays  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  theory  of  separation  is  neither  a  resemblance  of 
algebra,  nor  a  calculus  of  functions  founded  on  aleebra,  but 
an  algebra^  or  if  the  reader  pleases,  algebra  itself;  so  that 
its  conclusions  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  those  of  or- 
dinary algebra. 

We  have  [Nboative  and  Impossible  Quantities,  p. 
132,  133]  pointed  out  what  is  meant  by  symbolical  algebra, 
as  distinguished  from  explained  or  interpreted  algebra. 
Granting  a  certain  number  of  fundamental  relations,  which 
are  to  be  true,  the  logical  consequences  of  combining  those 
relations  must  be  true  also:  thus,  if  it  be  universally  true 
that  a+^=6-l-a,  and  that  xy=yx,  it  follows,  even  before 
a,  b,  +,  a?,  xy,  &c.  have  any  meaning  assigned,  that  (a+b)z 
=z{a-\-b)=zib'\-a).  If,  as  in  the  article  cited,  we  select 
all  the  primary  relations  on  which  algebraical  transforma- 
tions depend,  and  then  bear  in  mind  that  the  truth  of  all 
their  consequences  depends  on  the  truth  of  those  relations 
only,  not  on  the  relations  being  true  for  one  meaning  or 
another  meaning  of  the  symbols,  but  on  the  truth  only  of 
the  relations,  come  how  it  may— we  shall  then  see  that  all 
formulsD  of  algebm  may  be  used  as  expressions  of  truths, 
whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  employed, 
provided  only  that,  such  meanings  being  given,  the  funda- 
mental relations  are  true.  We  have  already  seen  that  this 
may  be  carried  the  length  of  extending  the  meaninp^s  of  all 
the  symbols  of  algebra,  in  such  manner  that  a  science  is 
created  with  definitions  wide  enough  to  include  among  its 
rational  objects  not  only  the  negative  quantity,  but  also  its 
square  root.  This  was  extension  only  (p.  134);  we  shall 
now  show  a  process  which,  though  it  is  still  extension,  is 
of  another  character.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  interpretations  of  alge- 
bra by  modem  writers  have  been  pure  extensions ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  no  one  instance  hfts  a  new  interpretation  been  given 
to  a  symbol  of  which  the  preceding  ones^were  not  particu- 
lar cases.  It  yet  remains  to  see  whether*  a  real  alteration 
of  interpretations  is  possible. 

In  our  present  inquiry,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  txj^ 
make  any  particular  consideration  of  the  signs  -|-  and:^^ 

3L3     -^ 
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They  retain  tbeir  algebraical  meaning,  so  that  whatever  A 
andBmay»tendfor.  +  (+A)  =  +  A,  -  (+ A)  =-A,&c 
If  we  now  atk,  what  are  the  fundamental  symbolical  rela- 
tions of  algebra  which  remain,  after  those  which  depend  on 
+  and  —  are  taken  away,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :— 1.  The  distributive  character,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
operation  aft,  with  respect  to  +  and  — ,  as  shown  in  a(6+ 
c^e)^ab-\'ac^ae,  2.  The  commutative  or  convertible 
character  of  the  same  operation  with  respect  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  and  itself,  as  shown  in  abc=acb=ibca,  &c.,  and 
ab  =  ba,  3.  The  depressible  character  of  operations  of  the 
species  «»*»,  when  jJerformed  upon  other  operations  of  the 

same  kind,  as  shown  in  a^a*=a^-^\  (a»)  =a«».  These 
laws  of  operation  being  granted,  no  matter  what  the  nature 
of  the  interpretation  under  which  it  is  found  possible  to 
grant  them,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  mechanism  of  algebra 
will  be  found  to  l^ave  been  granted.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  we  speak  of  l—a  under  the  symbol  cr-K 

In  arithmetic,  as  already  seen,  we  may,  if  we  please, 
consider  the  symbols  2,  3,  &c.,  as  indicative  of  operations 
performed  upon  the  unit.  Let  us  extend  this  notion, 
and,  instead  of  the  unit,  make  <I)X,  any  function  of  a 
variable  .r,  the  subject  of  operation ;  this  function  beinff 
always  understood,  if  not  expressed.  Thus  any  symbol 
E  has  an  operative  meaning  in  itself,  but  when  written 
in  an  equation  stands  for  the  result  obtained  by  perform- 
ing that  operation  upon  (px,  which  may  also  be  signified 
by  E  (0a?).  Also  let  E+Fand  E-F  stand  for  the  alge- 
braical sum  and  difference  of  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions E  and  F  performed  upon  <t>x.  Let  us  now  ap- 
propriate E  to  stand  for  the  simple  operation  of  changing  x 
into  x+h,  or  rr  +  any  quantity  inde)iendent  of  x  in  value: 
and  to  distinguish  the  different  increments,  let  E  ,  E. ,  &c. 

denote  the  operations  of  changing  x  into  x  +  h,  ar  +  A, 
&c.  It  is  then  very  easily  shown  that  E  possesses  the  dis- 
tributive, convertible,  and  depressible  characters  essential 
to  its  being  logically  the  object  of  algebraical  transforma- 
tion. Take  two  functions,  g)X  and  if/x,  either  assumed  in- 
dependently or  resulting  from  preceding  operations:  it 
follows  then  that  E^  {<px±yj/x)  is  </>  (x+A)  ±+  ix+h), 

which  is  E.  ^  ±  E  J/a?  •  or  the  distributive  character  is 
established.  Again,  consider  E.  (E.  <f>x)  and  E.  (E^  ^ar): 
first,  E  <l>x  means  0  (a?  +  h),  on  which  perform  E  ,  or 
change  x  into  ar+A,  giving  0  (x+h'\-k) ;  next,  E  fjjx  is 
4>  iX'\-h\  on  which  E  being  performed,  gives  0  (x-\-k 
+A),  the  same  as  <f)  (X'\-h+k).  Consequently  E  E  <f>x 
=  E  E  <t)X,  or  the  convertible  character  of  E  is  established. 
Thirdly,  consider  E'  E][ ,  meaning  that  the  operation  E  hav- 
ing been  twice  performed,  E  is  to  be  three  times  performed 
upon  the  result:  we  have  evidently  <f}  ix+5h),  or  E*  if>x; 
and  if  E*  were  to  be  performed  four  times  running,  we  should 
have  EJi*.  Hence  the  depressible  character  of  the  succes- 
sive operations  is  established :  and,  though  it  is  a  wide  step 
for  the  beginner  to  make,  the  applicability  of  all  the  for- 
mulse  of  algebra  is  now  proved,  subject,  as  in  common 
algebra,  to  difficulties  of  interpretation  occurring  in  results. 
A  simplification  of  the  preceding  notation  may  be  made 
as  follows :  if  E  or  E*  be  simply  a  direction  to  increase  x  by 
unity,  and  £^  a  direction  to  let  it  remain  unaltered,  it  is 
clear  that  EE  ff}X  must  mean  0  (a?-|-l  +  l)»  or  E,  (fix;  so 
that  E'  0j?  and  E,  <t>x  are  the  same.  Similar  reasoning 
applies  to  E   whenever  A  is  a  whole  number ;  and  shows 

that  it  is  E    and  nothing  else.      Similar  reasoning  also 

applies  to  E"    where  A  is  a  whole  number :   for  E       must 

be  so  interpreted  that  E '  performed  upon  it  may  give  E 

or  E*^ ;  that  is  E""  fj>x  with  x  changed  h  times  into  x-\- 1 

must  be  E*  ^,  or  ^ar ;  or  E"  ^a?  must  be  0  (a?-  A).  In 
like  manner  it  may  easily  be  shown  ih^i  one  of  the  meanings 

cf  E  0ar,  where  A  is  fractional,  is  ff>  (a^-^A):  but,  as  in 
common  algebra,  of  which  all  the  conclusions,  as  shown, 

fiere  apply,  when  A  is  a  fraction,  E  may  be  any  one  out  of 
operations  as  many  in  number  as  there  are  units  in  the  deno- 


nominator  of  A.     To  take  a  very  simple  case,  required 

k 
E'  4*  (^)»  meaning  an  operation  which,  twice  repeated^ 
gives  £^0ar,  or  0  ix+k).  This  condition  is  evidently  satis- 
fied by  if}  (a?-l-J^),  but  it  is  also  satisfied  by  -0  (ar-hiA), 
for  if  part  of  the  operation  consist  in  change  of  sign*  two 
repetitions  of  the  operation  reproduce  the  original  sign. 

it  must  not  be  foi^otten  that,  in  finding  new  objects  of 
algebraical  reasoning,*  we  have  not  lost  our  rights  over  the 
old  ones ;  thus  any  letter  may  stand  for  a  multiplier  or 
divisor  of  the  universal  subject  of  calculation,  Jif^.  But 
these  independent  multipliers  must  not  contain  xi  for  if 
they  did  contain  x,  the  convertibilify  of  the  multipliers 
with  E  would  not  any  longer  be  practicable.  If,  fbr  in- 
stance, we  consider  a  E^ar,  which  is  a  0  (ar-|-l),  we  find  it 
to  be  the  same  as  E  (o^),  for  a,  being  independent  of  x, 
is  not  affected  by  E.  But  if  we  consider  xEif^x^  and 
E  {X(f)x\  we  find  the  first  to  be  a?^  (a;+ 1),  and  the  second 
tobe(a?-f  1)^  (ar-hl). 

To  generalise  the  preceding,  we  may  suppose  E^^  to 
mean  if>x  as  before,  and  E^  to  stand  for  ^  (ar-|-a),  where 
a  may  have  any  value  we  please  independent  of  x.  And  ii 
is  in  our  power  to  abbreviate  any  collection  of  operations 
by  using  a  single  symbol  to  stand  for  it.  Thus  Laplace  uses 
V<^.r  to  stand  for  such  a  set  of  operations  as 

A«  <f>  (X)  -h A,  0  (x+a)  -h A,  0  (x+2a)  + . . . . 
which  we  should  denote  by 

V=Ao-|-A,E  +  A,E«-|- 

Again,  if  in  common  algebra  /y  were  A^+Ai  y+ . . .. , 
we  might  abbreviate  the  preceding  into/£  instead  of  ^. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this,  though  I'o telligib/e  as  to  a 
simple  operation  E,  its  repetitions  E%  E^  &Cn  its  inverse 

and  repetitions  of  it  E""*,  E~*,  &c.,  ceases  to  have  meaning 
when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  other  functions  of  algebra. 
What,  for  instance,  is  log.  (1-fE)?  How  can  the  direc- 
tion to  add  0  (x-\-a)  to  <f^  have  a  logarithm?  This  ques- 
tion arises  from  the  student  having  carried  with  him  into 
purely  symbolical  algebra  (in  which  it  is  the  first  reauisite 
to  drop  all  meanings)  significations  of  symbols  derived  from 
ordinary  arithmetical  algebra.  Now  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  all  the  transcendental 

symbols  of  algebra,  a^,  logE,  sihE,  eosE,  &c.  have  not 
been  mentioned,  far  less  defined ;  they  are  not  therefore 
absurd,  but  only,  for  the  present,  unmeaning.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  are  we  to  give  them  meaning ;  at  our  pleasure, 
or  by  deduction?  Evidently  the  latter,  for  we  are  bound  to 
retain  the  power  of  using  algebraical  transfbrmations  as 

they  now  exist.  Since  then  a*  in  common  algebra  is  equi- 
valent to  1  +  log  a.  x-\-i  flog  a.)*  a?*+ we  must  lay  it 

down  that  a^  =  1  +  log  a.  E  +  . . . . ,  or  that  a*  must  be 
viewed,  when  it  means  an  operation  to  be  performed  upon 
<f}X,  as  an  abridgement  of 

<f)X+  log(i.E^-|-ifloga.)»E*^  -h  .... 
This  is  unquestionably  the  most  difficult  step  of  the  whole, 
we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  consider  it  in  the  article 
Relation,  but  for  the  present  the  following  may  be  suffi- 
cient. Since  the  total  operation  A^  -f  A,  E  -|-  A,' E'-^ .... 
can  be  easily  understood,  consisting  merely  of  the  successive 
performance  of  the  operation  E,  the  rooJf /plication  of  the 
results  by  given  quantities  of  common  algebra,  and  the 
addition  of  the  products ;  and  since  all  the  transcendent als 
of  common  algebra  can  be  expanded  in  series  of  the  above 
form,  in  such  manner  that  the  series  have  all  the  alge- 
braical properties  of  the  transcendentals  they  stand  for; 
let  us  ox)nsider  the  transcendental  symbols  of  operation  as 
abbreviations  of  the  series,  supposed  to  stand  for  series  of 
operations. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  examples.  First,  let  it  be 
required  to  transform  the  series  Ao  ^  +  Aj  0  (a?-|-a)  -|-  A» 
<f}  {x-\-2a)  -I-  . . . .  This  may  be  represented  by  A«  -(-  A,  £ 
-f  A,  E*  -h  . . .  performed  upon  <f}X,  Let  the  latter  series 
in  common  algebra  be/E,  tlien/E,  considered  as  a  symbol 
of  operation,  stands  for  the  prececling  complex  operation. 
Let  the  transformation  be  required  to  be  made  into  a  series 
of  terms  containing  ^.r  and  its  differences :  let  0  (x-^a) 
-  ^a?  =  A<f>x,  then  E  —  I  is  A,  or  E  =  1  -h  A.  But 
/E  or  /  (1+A)  is  Bo  -I-  B|  A  -f  B,  A*-f  .  ..*.  where  B,, 
B, ,  &C.  are  the  values  of  fy  and  its  successive  differen- 
tial coefficients  when  y  =  0,  divided  by  1,  1,  1.2,  1.2.3; 
&c.    Consequently  the  preceding  series  is  the  same  as 
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Bo  4^x  4-  B,  A^+B,  A*^a;  +  . . . .    For  instance,  let  the 
•eries  be  4>x^4i  (x+a) +0  U+2a)...  or(l-E  +  E»- 


. . .)  ^  or  (I  +E)     0x.    Write  1+A  for  E,  and  we  have 


(2+ A)   *^a?  or 

—  ^-  ~ A^a;+ Y^V«-  . . . 

We  have  chosen  this  result  as  one  which  is  very  easy  to 
verify.  Let  ^a?,  0(a?+a),  &c.,  be  denoted  by  X©,  X„  &c., 
then  [DiFFBRSNCEs]  we  have 

^iF=X,,  A«^a:=Xj-X,.  A«(^x=X,-2X.+Xa. 
A»0a:=X,«3X,+3X,-Xo.  &c. 

Substitute  these  in  -  0  x— -  A0  x  +  . . . ,  and  we  have 


take  a  few  terms,  developing 


oXo— ^    (Xi— 'Xo)   +    •' 

the  fractional  multiplication,  and  we  shall  (Ind  the  preced- 
ing to  be  identic^kl  with 

(^|+i+i+^..)x.-(i+|+A+....)x.+ 

(13        6  \ 

K-T)"'^-7(-0"'^'^K-i)"'^- 

or  X«— Xj+X,-,..  or  <^a:-0(rr-fa) +0(ic-f'ia)- ... 
We  shall  now  take  an  Example  of  interpretation.     Re- 
quired the  meaning  of  A"  ^  by  means  of  E?    Since  A= 

E-1.  we  have  A"'^  =  (E-l)"^=E-*+ E~*+ E~^+ . 
.  •  •  or 

A"~  V^  means  ^  (x— a)  +  ^  (ar— 2a)  +  . . . .  orf  infini- 
turn. 
This  is  easily  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  relation 

A  A^^s  1  or  AA'  Vx=^ar,  fbr  if  the  preceding  series  be 

called  ^x,  we  have  AA"^^  rrAV/a?  =  i^(a?  +  a)  —  ^a: 
=  «/«r+0(a:-a) +....)- («^(a:-a)4-<ii(a?-2a) +... .) 

As  yet  we  have  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  done 
with  tolerable  ease  by  common  methods,  nor  shall  we  have 
done  more  in  proving  Taylor's  Theorem,  but  the  step 
which  we  shall  make  to  follow  that  proof  will  be  an  instance 
of  the  deduction  of  a  theorem  which  is  of  a  more  difficult 
character. 

Let  {<f}  (x+0)  —  <f)X) :  e  be  called  D^ :  then  the  smaller 

e  becomes,  the  more  nearly  is  D^^x  the  differential  coeffi- 
cient of  <f>Xt  or  ip'x.  Let  0  be  the  nth  part  of  the  given 
quantity  a :  then  the  smaller  $  is,  the  greater  must  n  be. 
We  have  then 

<ji(a?  +  0)=(l+eD^)0d?, 

^(a:  +  2  6)  =  (1  +  0D^)«0x,  since 
</)  (ar+2©)-0  (x-^-e)  =  eDgif>  ix+O)  or 

<^Cr+2e)  =  {i-\-eT>Q)<p{x+e)  =  (i+^D^)*^^'. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  obtain  ^  (or+nO)  or<f)  (ar+a) 
=  CI  +eDQy<f>x  =  (f>x-{'neDg<f}x+n^^^  e'D«g<^x+.... 
For  nO  write  a,  and  the  preceding  becomes 

4}X+a  Dg  cf>x  +a  -^  D»^<^jr+ .... 

which  being  always  =  <^  (x+a),  has  a  limit  also  =«  ^(jr+a). 
Take  that  limit  by  diminishing  0  without  limit,  and  we  see 
that  D^<^T,  Dl<f>x,  &c.,  become  (p'x,  ^"ar,  &c,  or 

a* 
4)  (x+a)  =  <l>x+<f>'x.a+<j>''x  -+..., 

which  is  Taylor's  Theorem.  Suppose  we  denote  the  opera- 
tion of  diffeientiation  by  D,  and  ^  {x+a)  —^  by  A^x,  we 
have  then 

l+A  =  HaD+|D«  +  ....=."^, 


a  particular  case  of  which  (when  a=1)  was  chosen  as  ouf 
illustration  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.    This  relation 

1  +  A  =<"  gives  us  a  very  great  power  of  converting  series 
which  contain  differences  into  those  containing  differentials, 
and  vice  versd. 

We  now  propose  to  interpret  D~^  This  symbol  must 
satisfy  DD"^  0a?  =  <;f>x,  and  D""^  D  0  a?  =  <;f»  x,  the  first 
of  which  is  satisfied  by  D~*0a?= /^arrfa?H-C,  where  C 
may  have  any  constant  value :  but  the  second  is  only  satis- 
fied by  fffixdx,  beginning  at  a  value  of  x  which  makes 
<;6  a?  =  0.  We  shall  however  see  that  we  need  not  enter 
on  this  question  in  reference  to  the  theorem  immediately 
following. 

Let  it  be  required  to  express  A~^  0.r,  or  ^  (a?  -  a)  + 
0(ir— 2a)  +  ...  ad  inf.,  by  means  of  operations  of  the  diT- 

ferential  and  integral  calculus.  Since  A  is  «"  ~l,  we  ha\e 
to  find  (f  — 1)~  expanded  in  powers*  of  D.  Now  com- 
mon algebraical  processes  show  that  (f*— 1)~  can  be  deve- 
loped in  the  series 

-  &c.. 


7-^+»'j-«'or4  +  «'j 


3.4.5.6 


where  B,,  B3,  B„  &c ,  are  the  Numbers  op  Bernoulli,*!* 
of  which  an  ample  stock  is  given  in  the  article  cited:  thus 

1^1  =  -r.  B,  =  — ,  &c.    Write  aD  for  /,  restoring  0x,  and 

for  D0x%  &C.,  write  </»'a?,  &c.,  but  for  D~  0a*,  write  f<lixdx- 
4-  C.    We  have  then 

0  ix-a)  +  *  (a?-2a)  -f-  0  {x-Za)  +  ...  ad  wf, 

=  ^f<t>xdx+C^  ^0^+~-V^-5^4V'''^+. . . . 

The  determination  of  the  constant  might  in  many  cases> 
be  troublesome,  but  if  we  only  want  a  finite  number  of" 
terms  of  the  series,  we  can  avoid  it  altogether  as  follows. 
Let  a:— na=y,  and  suppose  that  0  (ar— a)  +  ....  ending, 
with  <f) (x^na)  is  sought.  Write  y  instead  of  ar  in  the  pre- 
ceding, remembering  that  y^a  =  a:—  (n+l)  a,  &c. :  sub- 
tract the  result  thus  obtained*  from  the  preceding,  and  we* 
have 

<f}  (x^d)  -h  <f)  (ar— 2a)  +  . . . .  +  0  (ar— fia) 

=  —f<f>xdx  -  —f(f>ydy  -  2  (*^  -  *y)  +  -y%'^  -  *'y> 

But  fft^xdx—f^ydy  isjq^xdx  taken  from  y  to  x,  or  if 

0,a?  differentiated  give  <f)X,  it  is  <f>iX^<f>iy. 

For  turther  developments  of  the  results  of  this  subject,  see* 
the  Appendix  to  the  Translation  of  Lacroix ;  Hcrscher^^ 
•  Examples  of  the  Calculus  of  Differences ;'  Lacroix*s  larjr*?" 
work  on  the  Differential  Calculus,  vol.  iii.^  'Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge— Differential  Calculus ;'  a  paper  by  MK 
Murphy  in  the  rhil.  Trans,  for  1837;  and  various  papers 
in  the  numbers  of  the  '  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal.' 
In  several  of  these  works  further  references  will  be  found. 
The  student  may  make  an  attempt  at  the  demonstration  of 
the  following  theorem  a  test  of  his  understanding  the 
method  which  we  have  explained,  and  the  points  of  analysis' 
which  are  most  essential  as  preliminaries.  Whatever  a  may. 
be,  the  differential  coefficient  of  <px  is  an  algebraical  equi- 
valent of  the  following  series  ; 

</>(ar+a)-0  jx-a)  _  0  (a:H-2a)  -  0  (a?-2a> 
a  •ia 

.  0  (a'H-3Q)-<^  (x^3(f) 
"^  3^  •  •  •  • 

Instead  of  supposing  <f>x,  a  function  of  x  only,  to  bo^tiie^ 
fundamental  subject  of  operations,  we  might  ^muke  it> 
<fi  (ar,  X,)  and  suppose  E  and  E'  to  represent  the  operation** 
of  changing  x  into  x+a  and  x^  into  x^+af.    We  can  onl>r 

*  We  Intnsrer  tliit  word,  with  exteniioa  of  mcmniof .  to  th«  calcalovof  Jfn^ 

t  Wp  havp  examineil  these  numbers,  and  find  ttiem  to  contain  no  varittliMit 
from  tUo  aiithoritKS  riled. 
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briefly  note  some  of  tlie  results  of  this  extension.  If  D 
and  Df  represent  the  operations  of  differentiation  with 

respect  to  x  and  to  x^t  we  have  in 

EE,  =  €''^'*"''^'=l  +  (aD+aA)  +  .  .  .  . 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  common  extension  of  Taylor's 
Theorem  to  a  fbnction  of  two  variables.  Again,  if  we  take 
(px^fX,  and  let  D  and  Dy  represent  operations  of  differentia- 
tion, which  separately  affect  <^x  and  yf/x,  we  have  in  the  de- 
velopment of  (D+Dy)*<^x.vf'a',  the  formula  for  forming  the 
nth  differential  coefficient  of  the  product 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  in  the  collection 
of  Abel's  works  (vol.  ii.,  p.  7)  a  paper  in  which  this  subject 
is  treated  on  a  foundation  which,  though  limited,  is  peculiar 
and  elegant.  It  is  a  theory  of  generating  functions,  in  which 

<f)X  being  =J*    fv*  cbf 

the  limits  being  fixed,  /is  called  the  determinant  of  0.  The 
legitimacy  of  the  separations  made  in  this  article  is  very 
easily  deduced. 

OPERCULI'FERA,  one  of  the  families  of  Polypiaria 
Membranacea  of  Blainville,  also  called  Escharisea.  [Poly- 
piaria Mbmbranacba.1 

OPERCULl'NA.    [FoRAMiNiFBRA.  vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 

OPER'CULUM  (Malacology).  The  plates  or  pieces 
which  proteet  the  apertures  or  exposed  parts  of  certain 
mollusks.  In  manv  of  the  testaceous  gastropods  it  be- 
comes a  cover  or  door,  which  fits  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  more  or  less  accurately  when  the  animal  has  retired 
within  it.  Opercula  of  this  kind  vary  much  in  structure 
and  shape.  Thus  they  are  sometimes  horny,  as  in  Trochus 
and  Murex ;  sometimes  shelly,  nay  almost  stony,  as  in 
Turbo ;  and  in  construction  they  are  for  the  most  part 
either  spiral,  concentric  or  ungniculated.  The  opercula  or 
opercular  valves  of  the  Cirrbipeds  are  figured  and  described 
in  tlie  articles  Baxanus  and  (Jirripeda. 

OPE'RCJULUM.  In  Botany  this  term  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  cap  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the  theca,  or  spo- 
rangium, of  a  moss,  covering  over  the  peristome,  and  usually 
falling  off  when  the  spores  are  ready  for  dispersion.  [Mosses.] 
It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  lid  which  covers  in  the 
Pitcher  of  Nepenthes,  where  it  is  the  lobe  of  a  modified  leaf. 
[Pitcher  Plants.] 

OPHICLEIDE  (o^tc,  a  serpent  or  snake,  2ir\(i'K\dg,  a 
key),  a  musical  instrument  of  the  inflatile  kind,  made  of 
brass  or  copper,  and  intended  to  supersede  the  Serpent— of 
which  it  is  a  decided  improvement— in  the  orchestra  and  in 
military  bands.  It  is  a  conical  tube,  the  longest  nearly  nine 
feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  bell,  like  the  horn.  It  has 
ten  ventages,  or  holes,  all  of  which  are  stopped  by  keys, 
similar  to  those  of  the  bassoon,  only  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  is  furnished  with  the  same  kind  of  mouth-piece  as  the 
Serpent  The  scale  of  the  base  Ophicleide  is  from  b,  the 
third  space  below  the  base  staff»  to  c,  the  fifth  added  space 
above  it,— 


gE 
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inciudmg  every  tone  and  semitone  within  this  compass. 
Music  for  the  Ophicleide  is  written  in  the  base  clef;  for  the 
alto,  or  opMcleide  quint,  in  the  treble  clef  When  the  two 
instruments  play  together,  the  music  for  the  alto  is  written 
an  octave  higher  than  that  for  the  base. 

The  Ophicleide  is  quite  a  new  invention,  ascribed  to 
M.  Halary.  It  was  used  in  the  military  bands  of  the 
northern  sovereigns,  when  the  troops  of  the  aUies  occupied 
Paris.  M.  Labbaye,  a  manufacturer  of  musical  instru- 
ments in.  that  city,  added  new  keys  to  it,  and  otherwise 
much  extended  its  capabilities ;  betides  which,  he  discovered 
a  better  mode  of  constructing  the  tube  than  had  been  prac- 
tised, and  thus  greatly  ameliorated  its  tone.  These  im- 
provements were  reported  to  the  French  Society  of  Arts  in 
1S21,  by  M.  FranccDur,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  which  Labbaye 
obtained  a  patent  for  five  years  The  Ophicleide  first 
reached  England  in  1834,  one  of  extraordinary  dimensions 


having  been  manufactured  abroad  for  the  Birmingham 
Musical  Festival  of  that  year.  In  the  Supplement  to  the 
Musical  Library  for  November,  1 834,  it  is  thus  mentioned:— 
*  A  new  instrument,  the  Double-Base  Ophicleide,  made  for 
this  festival,  and  now  first  introduced  into  England,  proved 
eminently  serviceable  in  the  cheruses,  and  whenever 
strength  was  required.  The  volume  of  sound  it  emits  is 
immense,  but  the  tone  is  rich,  round,  and  blends  well  with 
the  voices.  We  are  much  deceived  if  this  instrument  is  not 
destined  to  operate  a  great  change  in  the  constitution  of 
our  orchestras :  well  played,  it  wfll  answer  the  pmpose  of 
four  double-bases,  and  is  well  calculated  to  form  a  third  part 
to  the  bassoons,  which  lias  long  been  a  desideratum.  As  a 
contra-basso  to  the  trombones,  it  will  not  be  found  less 
useful.'  Iliis  prognostic  has  proved  correct ;  the  instrument 
is  now  become  indispensable. 
OPHIDIANS.    [Serpents.] 

OPHICyDES,  Wagler's  name  for  a  genus  of  Scincoidean 
Lizards  (Pygopus,  Spix;  Bipes,  part.  Cuvier;  and  Py^o- 
dactylus,  Fitzinger  and  Wagler— according  to  MM.  Du- 
m6ril  and  Bibron).     [Scincoideans.] 

OPHIO'MORUS,  a  genua  established  by  MM.  Dumeril 
and  Bibron  for  a  form  placed  by  them  in  their  first  sub- 
family iSaurophthalmes)  of  Scincoidean  Lizards. 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  each  opening  be- 
tween two  plates,  viz.  the  nadfeil  and  superonasal.  Tongue 
flat,  arrow-headed  in  shape,  scaly,  and  slightly  notched  at 
the  point.  Teeth  conical,  obtuse,  and  erect  Falate  not 
toothed,  and  with  a  longitudinal  groove.  Body  anguiform. 
Tail  long,  rounded,  and  pointed.     Scales  smooth. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  Orvets  iAnguidUe)^ 
1st,  by  their  teeth,  which  are  not  so  long  in  proportion, 
nor  so  slender,  neither  are  they  directed  backwards ;  'Znd, 
by  the  tongue,  which  is  hardly  notched  at  the  point,  and 
only  offers  a  transverse  furrow  near  its  anterior  extremity. 
It  is  furnished  with  only  one  sort  of  papillae  over  its  whote 
surface,  and  they  are  flattened  and  imoricated  from  before 
backwards  like  scales ;  3rd,  by  their  nostrils,  which  do  not 
terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  small  plate,  but  between  the 
nasal  and  superonasal,  which  are  rather  large.  There  is  a 
meatus  auditorius,  but  as  small  and  as  difficult  to  perceive 
as  that  of  the  Orvets, 

Example,  Ophiomorus  miharis.  Total  length  15". 
Yellow  above,  grey  at  the  sides,  lower  parts  whitish  with 
many  rows  of  very  small  black  points ;  those  on  the  sides 
being  generally  more  dilated  and  thicker  together  than 
those  on  the  back  and  belly. 

Localities. — The  Morea  and  *  Alg^rie '  (Dumeril  and 
Bibron,  who  add  however  that  they  know  that  this  form, 
like  many  other  Herpetological  productions  of  those 
countries,  is  found  in  South  Russia,  where  it  was  observed 
by  Pallas). 

OPHIOPHTHALMES,  the  name  assigned  by  MM. 
Dumeril  and  Bibron  to  their  second  snbfUmily  of  Sdneoi- 
dean  Lizards,  having  all  naked  eyes,  but  only  one  of  them 
(Gymnophthalmus  quadrilineaius)  being  completely  without 
the  eyelid.  In  the  others  there  exists  a  rudiment  sur- 
rounding the  orbit  either  entirely  or  in  part,  under  the 
form  of  a  ring^or  demi-ring,  often  very  narrow  and  immove- 
able, sometimes  rather  enlarged  at  the  upper  part,  and 
susceptible  of  being  folded  back  under  the  orbifai  border, 
or  of  advancing  a  little  upon  the  eye-ball,  as  in  some  species 
o(  Ablepharus.  The  genera  placed  by  the  authors  above 
quoted  under  the  Ophiophthalminte  are  few,  and  the  species 
not  numerous.  Ine  former  are  Abl^harus,  Gymnoph- 
thalmus, Lerista,  Hysterojme,  and  lAalts, 

O'PHIOPS,  a  name  given  by  M.  M6nestri6s  to  a  genus 
of  Lacertians  (Prisiidaetyle  Caelodonts  of  Dum6ril  and 
Bibron,  Amystes  of  Wiegmann). 

Generic  Character. — ^Tongue  arrow-headed  in  shape,  mo- 
derately long,  notched  at  the  end,  covered  with  imbricated 
sauamuorm  papilleo.  Intermaxillary  teeth  conical,  simple. 
Maxillary  teeth  rather  compressed,  the  anterior  simple, 
the  posterior  tricuspidate.  Two  slightly  convex  naso-rostral 
plates,  between  which  is  opened  the  nostril  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  canthus  rostraUe,  No  eyelids.  A  tympanic 
membrane  extended  within  the  auricular  opening.  No 
scaly  collar  under  the  neck.  A  small  fold  in  front  of  each 
shoulder.  Ventral  lamella  quadrilateral,  smooth,  and 
disposed  quincuncially.  Femoral  pores.  Feet  with  five 
toes  slightly  compressed,  carinated  below,  but  not  dentilated 
laterally.  Tail  cyclotetragonal  at  its^zo«^  Vboti  rounded 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  iengtbi^^O^^  . 
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MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  rainark  that  tlie  principal 
character  of  this  genus  ia  the  absence  of  eyelidsi,  a  con- 
formation which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  known 
PnsUdaciyle  CcelodonU, 

Example,  Ophiops  elegant  {U&i\.)—Amyste8  Ehrenbergii. 
Wiegm.  Olive  or  bronzed  above.  Two  yellowish  lines  ex- 
tend along  each  side  of  Uie  trunk;  each  of  these  yellowish 
or  whitish  lines  separates  two  rows  of  black  spots,  which 
are  small  and  very  distinct  in  young  individuals,  but  are 
more  or  less  dilated  and  confused  in  adults.    White  below. 

ZocfliiVy.— Smyrna;  Bakou. 


a,  head  of  Ophiops  Cprofile) ;  6,  sauie,  ioen  from  above ;  c,  throat  and  lower 
jav ;  (f*  lower*  pait  of  the  body,  intarior  sur&ce  of  the  thiyhs,  &c.;  e,  uuder 
side  of  a  posterior  toe. 


Ophiops  elegaufl. 

OPHIR  O'^B^l"^).  a  place  which  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews and  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Job,  as  producing  such  an  abundance  of  excellent  gold,  that 
*  the  gold  of  Ophir '  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  fine 
gold,  (I  Chron.  xxix.  4 ;  Job,  xxii.  24 ;  xxviii.  1 6  ;  Psalms, 
xlv.  9  ;  Isatah,  xiii.  12.)  The  position  of  this  place  is  very 
difficult  to  determine.  We  are  informed  that  Solomon,  in 
conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  navy  from 
Ezion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  Ophir,  and  that 
this  navy  returned  bringing  four  hundred  and  twenty  (in 
Chronicles  450)  talents  of  gold,  sandal-wood  (called  in  our 
translation  almug  or  algum  trees),  and  precious  stones 
(1  Kings f  ix.  26-28 ;  x.  1 1,  compared  with  2  Chron,  viii.  ]  7- 
18;  ix.  10):  and  also  that  Jehoshaphat  built  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  (in  Chronicles  it  is  said  that 
he  built  ships  to  go  to  Tarshish\  which  were  wrecked  at 
Ezion-geber.  (1  Kings,  xxii.  48,  49,  compared  with  2 
Chron.  xx.  36,  37.)  We  are  also  told  in  1  Kings,  x.  22,  that 
Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of 
Hiram ;  once  in  three  years  (or  every  third  year)  came  the 
navy  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes, 
and  peacocks. 

Now  since  both  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  built  the 
navies  bound  for  Ophir  at  Ezion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  seek  for  Ophir  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Solomon's  ships  went  farther  than  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  one  direction,  or  than  the  Indian 
Archipelago  in  the  other:  it  is  not  likely  indeed  that  they 
went  so  far  either  way.  Nearly  all  the  inquiries  into  the 
position  of  this  place  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 


the  passage  in  1  King4,  x.  22,  refers  to  the  same  navy  which 
is  spoken  of  in  I  Kings,  ix.  27,  28,  &c.,  and  consequently 
that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  were  visited  in  the  same  voyage. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  for  those  who  make  this 
assumption  not  only  to  find  a  place  which  suits  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ophir,  and  which  produces  '  gold,  sandal-wood,  and 
precious  stones,'  but  also  to  account  for  the  *  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,'  which  were  brought  by  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  and  for  the  three  years  consumed  in  the  voyage. 
But  Tarshish  was  probably  the  same  place  as  Tartessus  ia 
Spain,  and  therefore,  if  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  to-be  con- 
nected, we  must  make  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  there 
was  another  Tarshish  in  the  East.  [Tarshish.]  Besides, 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  mentioned  together  in  the 
account  of  Solomon's  voyages;  the  ships  that  went  to 
Ophir  (1  Kings,  ix.  28)  seem  to  have  made  only  a- single 
voyage  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  a  specified  quantity  of 
gold,  while  the  *  navy  of  Tarshish'  which  *  the  king  had*  (not 
going  to  Ophir,  but)  *at  sea*  made  its  voyage  every  three 
years ;  and  moreover  the  products  of  the  voyages  were  dif- 
ferent, gold  being  the  only  article  common  to  the  two.  For 
these  reasons  we  think  Major  Rennell  correct  in  saying 
*  that  two  distinct  kinds  of  voyages  were  performed  by  these 
fleets:  that  to  Ophir  from  the  Red  Sea;  and  that  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea'  (or  to  Tarshish,  wherever  it  was)  *  from  the 
Mediterranean.'  (Renuell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  353.)  The  conjoint  mention  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
in  the  account  of  Jehoshaphat's  navy  admits  of  easy  explana^ 
tion ;  either  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  account  in 
2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37,  which  differs  materially  from  that  in 
1  Kings,  xxii.  48,  49,  or  '  Tarshish '  in  the  former  passage 
may  mean  only  *  a  distant  voyage,'  and  we  know  that  the 
phrase  in  the  latter  passage,  '  ships  of  Tarshish,'  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  large  strong  ships. ' 
The  question  therefore  as  to  the  position  of  Ophir  must  not 
be  encumbered  with  any  considerations  that  refer  to  Tar- 
sliish.  The  principal  conjectures  on  the  subject  are  the 
following : — 

1.  That  Ophir  was  in  India.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Josephus.  {AnUq,,  Tiii.  6.  4.)  A  town  :Sowedpa  (the  Ovirirapa 
of  Arrian),  at  or  near  Goa,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Ammi- 
anus,  and  Abulfeda ;  and  Sophir  waa  the  antient  Egyptian 
name  of  India.  The  Septuagint  translates  Ophir  by  ^v^ip, 
2:a>0ip,  ^io^dpa,  and  simitar  words.  This  opinion  is  held  by 
Vitringa,  Reland,  and  others. 

2.  John  dos  Sanctos  (a  Portuguese  friar  quoted  in  Pur- 
clias's  *  Pilgrims'),  who  is  followed  by  Bruce,  D'Anville,  and 
Robertson,  places  Ophir  at  Sofala,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  Madagascar,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  in  the  name. 

3.  Some  place  it  on  the  Persian  Gul(  but  on  very  insuf- 
ficient grounds. 

4.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  Ophir  was  in  the 
south  of  Arabia.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
names  of  Arabian  tribes  in  Gen,  x.  29.  The  *  gold  of  Ophir' 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  most  probably  of 
Arabian  origin.  The  products  of  the  voyage  might  easily 
have  been  obtained  from  Arabia,  for  though  gold  is  not 
found  there  now,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  antient 
writers  that  it  was  in  antient  times.  It  is  however  very  pro- 
bable that  Ophir  was  an  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  for 
their  eastern  trade;  if  so,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  produc 
tions  is  removed.  This  opinion  is  held  by  Michaelis,  Gos- 
selin,  Vincent,  Rosenmiiller,  and  most  modern  historians. 

(Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon ;  Winer's  Biblisches  Real- 
worterbuch;  Pictorial  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  347,  364.)  [Arabia, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  214;  Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  222.] 

OPHISAURUS,  Daudin's  name  for  a  genus  of  reptiles 
{Hyalinus  of  Merrera)  nearly  allied  to  the  Schcltopusiks 
(Pseudopus,  Merrem),  and,  according  to  Cuvier,  one  of  the 
subgenera  of  the  Angnidce.  [Blindworm,  vol,  iv.,  p.  528.] 
The  genus  is  placed  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  among 
the  Ptychopleures  the  first  subfamily  of  their  Chalcidian 
Lizards, 

Generic  Characier,^Tor\gue  arrow-headed  in  shape, 
notched  triangularly  in  front,  free  for  one-third  of  its  extent 
anteriorly,  which  part  has  granular  papillee,  whilst  the  other 
two  posterior  thirds  exhibit  filiform  papilla.  Many  rows  of 
palatal  teeth.  Intermaxillary  teeth  conical.  Maxillary 
teeth  subcylindrical,  simple.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  with 
its  opening  in  a  single  plate.  External  orifice  of  the  ear 
very  small.  Eyelids ;  cephalic  plates  numerous.  Body> 
serpen tiform.    Uo  vestige  of  limbs  externally.  Two  rather^ 
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deep  lateral  furrows.  No  fold  across  the  lower  surface  of 
tihe  neck. 

This  form  is  one  of  those  transitions  hy  which  nature 
passes  from  one  type  to  another.  The  animal,  in  effect, 
has  the  head  of  a  Lizard  on  a  serpentine  body.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  but  one  8j>ecies,  viz.  Anguis  ventralis,  Linn. ; 
The  Gkuse  Snake,  Ceecilia  maciUata,  Catesby. 

^6Mrtp/tan.~-Colour  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  black 
above.  Tail  longer  than  the  body.  Head  very  small,  and 
Uke4Migue  of  a  singular  form,  according  to  Catesby. 


a,  Hend  of  OpUsaanu  ventralu :  6,  head  of  the  same  from  Catesby,  showing 
the  tongue. 

It  is  probable  that  this  species  is  subject  to  slight  varia- 
tions of  colour.  Catesby  says  that  the  *  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a  colour  blended  brown  and  green,  most  regu- 
larly and  elegantly  spotted  with  yellow ;  the  belly  yellow, 
the  undermost  part  of  which  is  briffhtest  Their  skin  is 
very  smooth  and  shining,  with  smaller  scales  more  closely 
connected,  and  of  a  different  structure  from  other  serpents.' 
General  length  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  fragility  of  this  animal  equals  if  it  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  Blindworm ;  and  hence,  probably,  its  name  of 
Serpent  de  Verre,  or  Glass  Snake,  The  author  last  quoted 
says,  •  a  small  blow  with  a  stick  will  cause  the  body  to  se- 
parate, not  only  at  the  place  struck,  but  at  two  or  three  other 
places ;  the  muscles  being  articulated  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, quite  through  to  the  vertebrae.  They  are  generally 
said  to  be  hai'mless.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  species  is 
innocuous. 

Geographical  Distribution,  —  The  Southern  United 
States.  Catesby  states  that  the  Glass  Snakes  appear  earlier 
in  the  spring  than  any  other  serpent,  and  that  they  are 
numerous  in  the  sandy  woods  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 


Ophisaurus  ventralis. 


OPHIU'CHUS  (the  Serpent-bearer)^one  of  the  old  con- 
stellations, representing  a  man  holding  a  serpent,  which  is 
twined  about  him.  But  the  moderns  make  a  separate 
constellation  of  the  serpent.  [Serpens.]  Ophiuchus  has 
also  been  called  Anguitenens  and  Serpentaritis.  The  figure 
of  the  man  rests  his  feet  upon  the  back  of  Scorpius,  and 
is  surrounded  by  Scorpius,  Libra,  Bootes,  Corona,  Hercules* 
and  Aquila.  It  is  not  a  constellation  of  any  note,  containing 
no  star  of  the  first,  and  one  only  of  the  second  msignitude. 
The  number  and  insignificance  of  the  mythological  tra- 
ditions connected  with  it  are  rendered  less  surprising  by 
this  paucity  of  remarkable  stars,  since  the  latter  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  constellation  itself  is  of  a  later  date  than 
Orion  or  Ursa  Major. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  stars :  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  letters  o,  p,  q,  and  r,  have  been  given  twice; 
the  second  is  in  all  three  cases  the  star  so  designated  by 
Flamsteed. 
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OPHIU'RA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  genus  of  Star-fishes. 
M.  de  Blainville  makes  it  the  first  genus  {Euryale  being 
the  other)  of  his  Asterophijdea,  or  more  correctly,  Astero- 
phidia,  the  second  family  of  his  Stelleridea  {Asleria*, 
Linn.) 

ASTEROPHIDIA. 

Body  small,  disciform,  very  much  flattened,  the  circum- 
ference furnished  with  appendages  more  or  less  elongated, 
serpentiform,  squamous,  and  without  inferior  furrows. 

The  organization  of  this  family  differs  iu  many  points 

•  fl  of  Flamsteed. 

f  Krroueously  called  f>  by  Flamsteed. 

t  Called  e  by  Flamsteed*,  but  probably  c  of  Kaj-cr. 

f  This  letter  was  given  because  Flamsteed  had  erroneously~80pFOKd  it  toU 
dofUayer. 

n  NoiUicT  ibis  nor  nnv  other  star  agrcrg  with  A  iu  Bayer's  map* 
-    il  Flamsteed's  38  OWhiuchi  is  also  his  31  Scorpii. 

••  Does  not  njjree  wiili  Mayer. 

H  46  Opbfuchi  of  Flamsteed  does  not  exist,  but  if  an  error  of 

it  65  of  blamst«ed  wan  either  a  mistake  or  has  disappoarecU 
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from  th&t  of  the  true  AUeria;  and  there  is  also  a  dif- 
ference  in  their  hahitt. 

Ophiara. 

Body  diiooid,  depressed,  rather  small,  suhquinquelohate, 
eovered  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  and  provided  at  its  circum- 
ference with  five  simple,  very  long,  very  slender,  squamous 
rays,  without  any  trace  of  an  inferior  fiirrow,  hut  always 
accompanied  laterally  with  spines  more  or  less  moveahle, 
and  with  two  rows  only  of  large  cirrhi,  or  suckers,  one  on 
each  side  helow. 

Mouth  in  the  midst  of  five  very  short  slits,  not  exceeding 
tlie  demi-diameter  of  the  body,  and  furnished  with  a  few 
papilliform  suckers  (eighty  and  on  the  edges  with  five 
groups  of  scales,  which  are  often  dentiform. 

Orific99  of  the  ovaries  very  large,  in  the  shape  of  a  slit  on 
each  side  of  the  root  of  the  rays. 

No  madreporifbrm  tubercle.    (Blainv.) 


SpecUi  the  ipin$$  qf  whose  rays  are  very  short  and 
applied  (appliqu^). 

Example,  Ophiura  texturaia.    (Stella  lacertosoj  Link.) 
Description. — Brownish  or  brownish  white ;  rays  smoothly 
subulate ;  the  scales  on  the  lower  sur&ce  disposed  trifan- 
ously ;  the  papill»  of  the  sides  very  small  and  adpressed. 

Geogrfwhioal  Distribution, — The  European  Seas.  La- 
marck adds  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  taken  very  abun- 
dantly in  the  trawl  in  Davis's  Strait  in  Sir  Edward  Parry's 
first  voyage ;  and  occurs  on  the  British  coasts. 


OpUonJesturaU 

a.  front:  M»flkt  c,  fortlnu  ai  oeDtM  and  wm  ■■gmftwl  (flrooO ;  e»  Um 
lame  (.Inek). 

A. 

Species  the  spines  qf  whose  rays  are  long,  and  not  ap- 
plied, 

Examples  Ophiura  annulosa  and  Ophiura  granulaia. 

Ophiura  annulosa. 

D0«mp/ton.— Brownish,  rays  long,  smoothly  subulate, 
spinous  at  the  sides,  the  spines  annulose,  and  subadpressed ; 
back  of  the  disk  echinulate. 

Geographical   Dtt/rtfttf/ton.  —  Australasia ;    first  made 
known  apparently  by  the  voyage  of  P6ron  and  Le  Sueur. 
P  C,  No  1033. 


Opiihm  ■miutoH, 


View  of  back  (principal  fignre).    a.  Portion  of  arm,  under  tide,  mafniSed 
h,  the  tame,  ttpper  tide ,  c.  flrant  view  of  centre. 

Ophiura  sranulaia  (Ophiura  echinata.  Lam.,  Stella  gra- 
nuiaia.  Link.). 


Ophnira  granoottiL 
a;fhMti  If  bMki  cportioa  of  ana  at  the  back  i^nat.^e);  d,  the  taut.- 
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Z)M^prton.— Blackish ;  disk  granulated  above;  ravs 
achinato-spinose ;  spines  thiok»  rather  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  rays. 

Q^Qgraphical  Distribution, — European  seas,  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Atlantic,  fcc. 

M.  de  Blainville  states  that  he  has  made  ohsenrations  on 
three  speoies  at  least  of  this  J^^nus  in  the  three  seas  which 
bathe  the  coasts  of  France.  Tne  genus,  he  pbserres,  is  evi- 
denily  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  true  Asteriee  both  in 
the  singular  disposition  of  the  appendages  of  the  body  and 
frura  the  f^bsence  of  the  inadreporiform  tubercle.  The 
mouth  is  also  much  more  efficiently  armed  in  conseciuence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  spines  or  tubercles  unite  at  the 
angles  of  the  intorfissural  spaces  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  ^rm> 
a  kind  of  teeth  as  thick  as  the  body  itself.  The  eggs  are 
united  in  considerable  oviform  masses. 

M.  de  BlainviUe  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  best  cha- 
racters are  to  be  drawn  from  the  number  and  the  length  of 
the  lateral  spines  of  the  rays,  and  perhaps  from  the  propor- 
tion of  these  last  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  body ; 
and  better  still  by  the  disposition  and  number  of  the  rows 
of  plates  which  cover  the  rays.  This  last  appears  to  him  the 
most  certain,  and  is  that  to  which  he  has  nad  recourse  in 
his  monograph. 

Geaiprapfttcal  Distribuiion^-^y ery  general ;  hardly  any 
seas  are  without  species  of  this  genus ;  and  there  are  many 
in  those  of  Europe,  though  M.  de  BlainviUe  thinks  that 
zoologists  have  exaggerated  the  number. 

Haints. — ^Tbe  Ophiura  swim  and  creep  often  with  much 
fiiciUly  in  all  directions,  agitating  the  appendages  of  the 
arms  in  a  serpent-like  manner. 

Euiyale.  (Astroph3rton,  Link. ;  Gorgonocephalus,  Leach.) 
Bpdff  regular,  depressed,  rather  small,  pentagonal,  pro- 
vided with  five  appendages  or  rays  rounded  above,  flattened 
below,  dividing,  aichotomizing,  and  attenuating  more  and 
mere  to  the  extremities,  which  are  oirrhous. 

Mouth  at  the  centre  of  five  converging  furrows,  in  form  of 
holes,  not  extending  to  the  circumference  of  the  body,  and 
hQC4eY9d  with  papilliform  suckers.    (Blainv.) 


c.  ftral  ^fw ;  ft,  «9ntra  «imI  part  of  arm  (ftonfr-wt.  WVO  i  «i  Ae 
— *  aiul)  I  rf.  exirenity  of  one  arm  Cnat.  die). 


MiM(bM% 


SpecuA  whose  rays  dichotomize  hut  Uitle^  and  at  a  dU 

tanpej^om  the  root 
Example,  Euryale  palm\fera* 

Description.— iUy^  simple  below,  dichotomo-palmate  at 
the  ap«x ;  baok  muneated  with  two  rows  of  tubercles. 

ft 

Species  whose  rays  are  dwided  and  diohotomiMed  fnm 
the  base  or  root. 

Examples,  Buryale  seutata  and  Buryale  eosiosa, 

Euryale  seutata  {Buryale  verrucosum.  Lam. ;  Astrophy- 
ion  seutatumt  Link. ;  Asterias  Caput  Medusa,  Linn.>. 

Description* — Disk  wide,  radiated  above  with  warty  ribs; 
rays  beneath  planulate,  bifariously  papillose;  papiUse  very 
small  and  submargiual. 

Oeogr&phieai  l>it/fi6Miiofi.«-Indian  seas  and  those  of  the 
North ;  said  to  have  been  taken  on  the  eoaats  of  Scotland. 


Euryale  tcatato. 

«,  htk  \h,  ftant ;  ^  oentral  portion  of  beck  fnat.  sin) ;  rf,  the  i 
— Dmt.  aise). 


BOM 


Euryale  costosa.    (Astrophyton  costosum.  Link.) 

pescription.-'BBck  of  the  disk  with  ten  unarmed  ribs  in 
pairs,  truncate  at  the  apex ;  rays  dichotomous,  very  ramose, 
and  transversely  rugose. 

Oebgrai^cat  DistribuHon^SesA  of  America. 

HoMf .— M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  he  knows  of  do 
author  who  has  observed  an  Euryale  alive,  or  at  least  who 
hag  publishad  his  observations:  but  it  is  nevertheless  said 
that  these  animals  make  use  of  the  cirrhi  of  their  lays  to 
entrap  their  prey  and  bring  it  to  the  mouth ;  that  they  ad 
here  strongly  by  their  upper  disk,  and  that  it  is  even  dif- 
ficult to  detach  them.  We  have  often  seen  them  cUnging  by 
their  arms  to  the  branches  of  Gorgoni^^  &e.,  and  such 

specin^ens  are  to  ha  ibund  in  most 
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Entjmle 
ff>  MDin  (ftodt— ntt.  •!»> 

Geographictd  Diktribtdion  tjf  the  ^*ntrt.— Though  i)^h 
species  do  not  appeat  to  be  numerous,  the  /brm  seems  to  bd 
fbund  in  all  seas. 

Fossil  Astbbophidia. 

Opbiura. 

ProfbSsor  Phillips,  in  his  '  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire 
Coast.'  flares  a  species  {Ophiura  Milleri,  Phillips)  from  the 
marlstone.  Mr.  Broderip  {Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  v.,  2nd  series) 
describes  and  figures  another  {Ophiura  EEeriani),  fbund  in 
masses  of  tnlcaceous  sandstone  which  had  fallen  from  the 
cliffs  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Bridport  harbour.  The  last- 
named  species,  Mr.  Broderip  states,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  recent  (^hiura  UxturcUa, 

OPHTHA^LMtA  (from  ophthatmoa,  ^0aX|ioc,  the  <eye*) 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.  General  ophthalmia,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye,  is  a  Very  rare 
occurrence.  Cases  however  do  occur,  Arom  severe  injuries 
or  other  causes,  in  Which  the  signs  of  all  thd  special  forms  of 
ophthalmia  are  combined,  and  thev  are  the  most  formidable 
affections  to  Which  the  eye  is  liable.  tJnless  met  by  the 
most  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  they  usually  termmate 
in  complete  destruetlon  Of  the  organ. 

In  tne  large  majority  of  inflammations  of  tlie  vyo,  one 
part  of  it  is  aloue  or  especially  afl'ected.  Hence  there  liave 
been  described  numerous  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  a  distinct 
name  being  formed  for  the  inflammation  of  each  ptft 
or  tissue  by  appending  the  termination  ilii  to  its  aiMr 
tomical  name;  as  conjunctivitis,  iritis,  and  Comeiiis*  for 
the  inflammatiotis  of  the  conjunctiva,  iris,  and  cornea. 
[Eyb.] 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  slight  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  the  roost  frequent.  It  is  the  common 
result  of  all  slightly  irritating  bodies  being  introduced  be- 
tween the  eyelids,  and  of  the  application  of  cold,  in  which 
case  \i  is  o^en  called  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  Its  symptoms 
are  redness,  varying  from  a  nale-pink  to  a  scarlet  colour,  of 
tlie  external  membrane  of  the  eye  and  of  the  lining  ot  the 


eyelids,  the  blood-vMlwUi  twHiiAi  tre  natttflOly  fflvMM^ 
appearing  swollen  and  tortnottSk  and  malin|;  ihft  from  M 
the  eye  what  is  oommonly  called  blood-shoti  swetliftg  at 
the  eyelids  and  increased  ihiektNias  and  pufllness  of  tli^ 
oo^Junotiva  of  the  lMll$  and  am  inereased  sMntion  ot 
opaque  White  or  yellow  tenaeious  mtious  which  igttlutintt^ 
the  eyelids.  The  pain  is  seldom  acute,  ^jteepi  in  setei^ 
oaaesi  in  which  it  has  a  peculiar  «haraet«^  as  if  then  Wer^ 
dust  or  fine  sand  rubbing  between  the  eyelids.  ¥h«re  to 
rarely  any  intolerance  of  light  or  any  constitutional  ail^ 
t&on,  and  the  vision  is  not  at  all  affbctedi  except  by  the  swell- 
ihflr  of  the  etelids  and  the  aoeumulated  mucus. 

In  this,  the  common  inflammation  of  the  eyosi  no  active 
means  heed  be  employed.  In  the  most  severe  eases,  blood 
should  be  taken  fhnn  the  arm  \  but  in  general,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  cooling  lotions  applied  to  the  eyes,  and  mild 
purgatives  or  sweating  medicines  are  sufficient  for  the 
removal  of  the  inflammation,  which,  as  it  does  not  afl!ect  H 
part  directly  important  to  vision  nor  Spread  beyond  the 
tissue  flrst  afibcted,  rarely  leaves  anv  inconvenience  behind. 
In  the  mild  cases  of  this  kind,  a  lotion  composed  at  two 
j[^raihs  of  sulphate  of  sine  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  the  best, 
and  generally  a  sufficient  remedy;  the  eyes  should  be 
washed  with  it  three  times  a  day. 

That  which  is  commonly  called  purulent  ophthalmia  is  a 
much  more  serious  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
It  was  observed  in  its  greatest  severity  in  the  European 
armies  engaged  in  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  is 
therefbre  sometimes  called  Egyptian  ophthalmia;  and 
fh)m  its  appearing  to  spread  fh>m  one  individual  to  another 
by  the  eontaet  of  ths  purulent  matter  secreted  by  the  in- 
flamed  eyes,  it  his  also  received  the  name  of  oontagious 
ophthalmia.  Ifl  this  fbrtn,  Whioh  has  often  appeared  as  an 
epidemic*  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  liable  to 
spread  by  contagion,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  preceding  ai^ 
greatly  aggravated.  The  cotijtiflctiva  is  intensely  red,  and 
so  swollen  that  it  is  raised  in  a  deep  ring  round  the  cornea, 
whose  edges  it  overlaps  so  as  almost  totally  to  obshruct 
the  sight.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  is  at  the  same 
time  ejueeslvely  hiflamed,  knd  by  effusion  into  thehf  loose 
cellular  tissue  they  often  become  so  distended  that  they 
oompletely  cover  the  fVont  of  the  eye.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  acrid  yellow  purifbrm  discharge  constantly 
flows  between  the  i^elids,  producing  excoriations  of  thedi 
and  of  the  checks.  The  pain  is  often  extfemely  acute. 
Vividly  smarting,  or  hot  ana  burning,  and  it  is  accompanied 
by  some  intolerance  of  light.  From  the  conjunctiva,  which 
it  flrst  affiects  the  purulent  ophthalmia  often  spreads  rapidly 
to  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye;  oroducing  ulceration  and 
sloughing,  or  excessive  opacity  of  the  comei^  and  all  tha 
Worst  resulu  of  inflammation  of  the  several  tissues,  OVOfl 
to  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  whole  of  one  or  both 
eye-balls. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  pphlbalmia  must  be  Bcttve 
iti  p  report  ion  to  tlie  rapidky  of  its  tIestruHive  effects  when 
UnchcckwL  Large  bleed jtiga.  both  jronera)  and  lural,  ^Ivould 
be  timplo)  tid,  nnd  teptalt^il  till  tbe  inflammaiion  is  evidently 
rediiceil^  iind  purgatives  and  the  various  other  an tiphlofiialiJj 
means  sbould  be  administered,  as  in  the  treatment  of  ntt' 
acute  inUatDTOation  of  ibo  mo^t  vitally  iraporiant  organ. 
When  the  i n  11  nm matron  is  homtwbat  tdieckei  ihe  great eal 
benefit  is  derived  fi-om  the  application  of  powerful  astrin- 
gents to  the  eye,  a  mode  oi'  tretitrnent  which  may  b« 
adi>pted  with  equal  ntJ vantage  In  thesie  and  In  the  severer 
CSj^es  of  ca t a r rhal  op h t h al m  i a.  The  best  ui a t e ria  1  i s  a  sol  \i 
tJon  of  from  two  ta  fuur  grains  of  Ulnar  ej^ulUc  to  the  dunr* 
Of  water;  of  which  on«  or  hio  dmps  should  l)e  Icl  fall  into 
the  eyes  once  or  twice  a  davi  flcmrdlng  %q  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation,  lliis  remedy  producBs  cfjniiiderable  pain  for 
a  short  time  after  lis  appUcation,  but  is  gern^rally  produc- 
tive of  the  moit  beneflfial  resiilts. 

Otio  of  the  most  Common  effects  of  the  purulent  ophthal- 
mia,  when  prevented  by  active  tteatraent  from  producing  its 
worst  resulu«  ii  a  thickening  and  roughness  af  the  intl^nied 
lining  of  the  eyelids,  to  which  the  name  of  granular  con- 


•  A  MTf  ra  epidemic  of  pttrnknt  ophttialakU  U  dow  n^  ia  iltf  BtltdMl 
my.  It  first  appeared  lb  lSi4.  not  It  Is  chiefly  sloce  ISA  that  It  liai  rniiea 
with  Bttch  ettraUM  iatvneUr  M  to  hmta  AMackrd  an  etjfhth  jmd  id  ioiii«  r«ftf  • 
I.    SlM«Us< 
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Misand  i«Tsooi,  aud  tias  dpjpriTird  many  of  their  si^ht  (See  tbr 
the  ophthalmia  of  the  B^lflaa  army.  r«!eutly  pif^aemM  to  the 
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jttBotifa  is  given.  The  affected  suifiioe  looks  like  that  of  a 
florid  uloer,  and  the  fription  of  its  irregularities  upon  the 
front  of  the  eye-ball  keeps  up  a  constant  dught  inflammation, 
of  which  the  common  consequence  is  a  complete  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  The  granular  coi^junctiva  may  be  treated  by 
the  application  of  powerful  astringents  or  caustics;  the 
most  efficient,  though  a  severe  remedy,  is  to  rub  the  rough 
surface  with  a  piece  of  sulphate  of  copper,  toking  care  after 
its  application  that  no  considerable  portion  of  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  front  of  the  eye. 

In£ints  of  three  or  four  days  old  are  often  the  subjects  of 
a  very  severe  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  ophthalmia  of  new-bom  children  has 
been  siven.  Its  course  and  effects  are  similar  to  those  just 
described,  and  it  sometimes  produces  entire  destruction  of 
the  eye  before  it  attracte  proper  attention,  for  the  eyelids 
are  commonly  agglutinated  together  by  the  discharge,  and 
are  so  swollen  that  they  obscure  the  front  of  the  eye.  Its 
severest  form  may  be  suspected  when  the  upper  eyelid  is 
much  swollen  and  is  externally  of  a  bright  rea  colour.  The 
treatment  must  be  similar  in  its  principles  to  that  for  the 
corresponding  disease  in  the  adult ;  in  severe  cases  a  leech 
should  t^  applied  to  the  temples  and  purgatives  should  be 
administered  in  all ;  and  when  the  inflammation  is  some- 
what relieved,  or  from  the  first,  if  it  be  not  very  severe, 
astringent  lotions  should  be  dropped  into  the  eyes.  The 
best  form  is  competed  of  from  two  to  ten  grains  of  alum  in 
an  ounce  of  water,  beginning  with  the  smaller  quantity  and 
gradually  increasing  the  strength. 

Another  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  that 
called  strumous  ophthalmia.  It  occurs  in  children  of  aero* 
fulous  habit,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  in- 
tolerance of  light  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  patient 
cannot  be  induced  to  open  the  eyes,  or  even  to  raise  them 
to  the  light,  but  keeps  his  head  down,  with  the  eyelids 
pressed  together  upon  the  ball  of  the  eye.  and  carefully 
covered  with  his  hands  or  hb  clothes.  The  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  Severity  of 
this  svmptom ;  the  conjunctiva  is  usually  only  a  little  red- 
dened, but  in  many  cases  little  pustular  elevations  form 
upon  the  edees  of  the  cornea.  The  treatment  of  these  cases 
should  be  chiefly  that  adapted  for  the  constitutional  dis- 
order on  which  their  peculiarities  depend.  [Scrofula.] 
Pure  air  and  exercise,  mild  aperients  and  tonics,  and  espe- 
cially bark  and  iodine,  shoidd  be  administered,  and  the 
general  health  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  In  the 
earlier  stages  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied,  but  afterwards 
counter-irritation  by  blisters  placed  behind  the  ears,  or  by 
tartar-emetic  ointment  rubbed  on  the  same  parts,  is  most 
useful.  Slightly  astringent  lotions  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  eyes,  and  the  ulcers  or  little  pustules  on  the  cornea 
touched  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  causti^. 

The  characters  of  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  are  very 
different  from  those  of  inflammation  (^  the  conjunctiva,  but 
very  often  the  two  affections  are  coincident,  so  that  the 
appearances  belonging  to  each  are  confounded.  In  sclero- 
titis, as  this  form  of  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  called,  the 
redness  of  the  eve  has  a  rose-pink  or  violet  tin^e,  rather 
than  the  scarlet  hue  which  is  seen  in  the  preceding  form ; 
for  the  distended  vessels  are  fewer  and  smaller,  and  are  to  a 
certain  extent  obscured  by  the  conjunctiva,  beneath  which 
they  lie.  This  redness  is  most  intense  in  a  zone  around  the 
cornea,  at  which  the  enlarged  vessels  are  concentrated  like 
rays,  and  fh)m  whose  outer  border  the  redness  diminishes  in 
brightness  till  it  is  nearly  lost  at  the  angles  of  the  eye ;  and 
by  this  circumstance  sclerotitis  is  further  distinguished  from 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  which  the  redness  in- 
ereases  with  the  distance  from  the  cornea.  In  sclerotitis 
there  is  always  considerable  pain  of  a  dull  heavv  kind,  which 
often  extends  all  round  the  orbit,  or  over  the  forehead  and 
head,  and  is  accompanied  by  intolerance  of  light  and  a  pro- 
fuse secretion,  not  of  mucus  or  pus,  as  in  the  preceoing 
cases,  but  of  hot  tears.  The  pain  is  very  often  aggravated 
in  the  evening,  or  throughout  the  night 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  must,  as 
lar  as  general  means  are  concerned,  be  the  same  as  for  acute 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  application  of  astrin- 
gents or  stimulants  is  useless,  and  sometimes  injurious ;  the 
vapour  of  hot  water  and  other  warm  fomentations  are  the 
local  means  which  are  most  agreeable  to  the  patient  The 
moderate  use  of  mercury  is  generally  useful.  In  rheumatic 
and  gouty  conditions  of  the  system,  with  which  this  form  of 


ophthalmia  is  often  connected,  and  is  then  called  rheamatie 
or  arthritic  ophthalmia,  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  general 
disorder  should,  as  fkr  as  possible,  be  combined  with  tboee 
means  which  are  proper  for  the  local  disease.  [Gout; 
Rhbumatism.] 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  comeitis,  or  koratitts,  is 
very  generally  connected  with  some  degree  of  the  preceding. 
Its  signs  are  those  which  are  common  to  the  inflammations 
of  allthe  deep-seated  tissues,  viz.  dull  pain,  intderanee  of 
light,  and  proAise  discharge  of  hot  burning  tears ;  at  the 
same  time  a  few  vessek  passing  inward  from  the  red  zone 
around  the  cornea  become  visible  upon  its  surfiioe ;  it  loses 
its  transparency  and  becomes  hazy,  or  assumes  a  greyish 
and  often  an  opaque  chalky-white  hue,  fh>m  the  deposition 
of  lympth  between  its  laminss.  [Leucoma.]  In  very  severe 
cases  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  cornea,  and  it  acquires 
a  yellow  ^olour  and  ulcerates ;  or  matter  is  poured  into  the 
anterior  chamber  [Hyfofium],  or  the  cornea  is  perforated  by 
ulcers  and  .the  iris  protrudes ;  or  it  sloughs  and  becomes 
soft  and  weak,  so  that  staphyloma  is  produced. 

The  treatment  of  comeitis  in  its  active  state  is  the  same 
as  that  for  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica.  After  the  in- 
flammation is  subdued,  its  effects  (which  the  situation  of  the 
cornea  renders  peculiarly  important)  admit  of  but  litUe 
useAil  treatment  The  opacity  which  remains,  when  it  is 
superficial,  is  usually  graduallv  removed,  and  that  proeess 
may  be  in  some  degree  assisted  by  the  application  of  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  some  other  stimulant;  the 
ulcerations  generallv  proceed  best  when  left  to  themselves, 
the  chasms  which  they  leave  being  gradually  filled  up,  and 
the  yellow  tinge  of  the  cornea  which  accompanies  them 
being  exchanged  for  a  grey  or  bluish  colour;  the  more 
serious  effects,  such  as  staphyloma,  extensive  leuooma, 
sloughing,  protrusion  of  the  iris,  &C.,  are  irremediable. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris  has  already  been  treated  oi 
[Iritis.] 

Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  is 
not  uncommon  in  young  persons ;  it  is  marked  by  dullness 
and  haziness  of  the  cornea  (which  is  surrounded  by  the  vas- 
cular red  zone  formed  bv  the  distended  vessels  of  the  sde- 
rotica),  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  iris,  whidi  assumes 
a  dull  reddish  hue,  and  a  turbid  or  purulent  appearance  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  with,  in  some  cases,  hypopium.  The 
proper  treatment  does  not  differ  essentially  nom  that  of  in- 
flammation of  the  iris  or  sderotioa,  with  which  this  form  of 
ophthalmia,  like  all  the  afl'ections  of  the  deep-seated  tissues 
of  the  eye,  is  very  generally  conjoined. 

The  inflammations  of  the  parts  of  the  eye  which  are  still 
more  deeply  seated  are  much  rarer  than  any  of  the  pie- 
ceding  ;  tneir  symptom^  also  are  more  obscure,  and  they  are 
seldom  found  uncombined  with  those  of  some  other  form  of 
ophthalmia.  Their  signs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea;  but  the  intolerance  of 
light  and  the  loss  of  vision  are  usually  greater  than  would 
arise  from  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  exists  in  the 
visible  tissues.  The  treatment  must  be  similar  to  that  for 
the  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  cornea,  and  be  actively 
administered  for  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected  renders 
the  least  disurganization  of  them  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. 

All  kinds  of  ophthalmia  may  either  become  chronic  after 
having  existed  fbr  some  time  as  acute  diseases,  or  may  be 
chronic  from  their  commencement  Their  symptoms  in 
either  case  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding acute  forms,  and  the  treatment  of  them  should  be 
the  same  in  principle,  though  less  active.  Counter^irrita- 
tion  by  blisters  or  other  means,  applied  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eyes,  or  setons  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  are 
among  the  most  useful  means ;  and  of  the  milder  forms  of 
astringent  lotions,  the  vinum  opii  is  the  best  for  all  the  more 
superficially  seated  of  the  chronic  ophthalmiss. 

CyPlCI.    [Osci.] 

OPIE,  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  St  Agnes  near 
Truro  in  Cornwall,  in  which  parish  he  was  bom  in  1761, 
was  one  of  those  artists  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  gifled 
with  an  intuitive  fooling  guiding  them  towards  a  destina- 
tion against  which  all  circumstances  appear  to  conspire.  In 
this  respect  there  was  a  striking  similarity  between  Opie 
and  Carstens.  [Carstbns.]  The  humble  condition  of  his 
family  was  the  least  obstacle ;  for  besides  that,  there  was 
nothing  around  him  either  to  awaken  his  perceptions  of  art 
or  to  encourage  his  early  attempts  in  it    xntenoing  to  bring 
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him  up  to  his  own  trade,  his  ikther  was  much  more  dis- 
posed to  check  what  he  considered  an  idle  boyish  pastime 
than  to  foster  proo&  of  dawning  talent.  Opie  however 
was  not  to  be  deterred  by  his  father's  disapprobation; 
be  began  to  take  likenesses  of  his  relations  and  neigh- 
bours, the  fame  of  which  productions  caused  him  to  be  re- 
farded  as  a  prodigy,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  John 
i^olcot  (Peter  Pindar),  then  practising  as  a  physician  at  Truro. 
The  Doctor  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  painting, 
and  took  Opie  into  his  house  in  the  double  capacity  of  his 
f  rot£g6  ana  his  footboy.  How  long  he  remained  beneath 
Wolcot*s  roof  is  not  known,  nor  what  immediately  led  to  his 

auitting  it  Opie  afterwards  came  to  the  metropolis  under 
le  doctor's  immediate  care  and  protection,  in  the  time 
between  leaving  his  service  and  coming  up  to  town,  he  pur- 
sued his  art  as  an  itinerant  portrait-painter,  and  with  such 
success,  that  though  his  charges  never  amounted  to  the  value 
of  any  gold  coin,  he  was  able  not  only  to  make  a  smart  ap- 
pearance, but  to  remit  money  to  his  mother. 

On  arriving  at  London  with  Woloot  (1781),  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  whom  he  found  more  liberal  of 
advice  than  lavish  of  expressions  of  astonishment  at  the 
talents  of  an  untaught  lad.  Wolcot's  object  however  was  to 
secure  immediate  fame  ibr  his  prot6g6  as  a  miraculous 
genius,  and  distinction  for  himself  as  a  discriminating  and 
generous  patron. 

Aware  that  the  public  are  always  ready  to  meet  any  no- 
velty or  wonder  more  than'  half  way,  the  doctor  took  his 
measures  acoordinffly,  and  with  such  success,  that  within  a 
very  short  time  his  (}omish  lad  became  almost  the  rage 
among  the  fashionable  world.  Visitors  and  sitters  so 
thronged  around  him,  that  their  carriages  literally  crowded 
the  street  where  he  resided.  But  people  cannot  wonder  for 
ever :  the  fbver  of  fashionable  admiration  subsided  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  come  on ;  not  that  Opie  was  absolutely 
left  all  at  once  without  sitters,  but  he  was  comparatively  de- 
serted : — public  curiosity  had  been  gratified.  In  hci  he  was 
in  suited  to  become  a  permanent  favourite  with  the  fashion- 
able; there  was  nothing  engaging  in  his  person  and  address, 
no  flattery  either  in  his  language  or  his  pencil,  which  latter 
possessed  much  more  of  vigour  and  homely  truth  than  of  grace 
and  artificial  refinement;  and  he  succeeded  far  better  with 
male  heads  and  strongly  marked  countenances  than  with 
females  and  with  pretty  faces.  When  it  had  subsided,  how- 
ever, the  tide  of  nshionable  patronage  left  him  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  He  furtner  sought  to  establish  his  in- 
dependence by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  pawn- 
broker, but  the  match  proved  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  he 
was  gladJo  obtain  a  divorce.  In  1 798  he  ventured  upon  a 
second  union,  and  married  Amelia,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Alderson,  a  physician  at  'Norwich.  In  this  lady,  who  sub- 
sequently became  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of 
the  day,  he  found  an  intellectual  companion  and  judicious 
adviser. 

Instead  of  abandoning  portrait-painting  on  the  discourage- 
ment immediately  following  his  first  success,  Opie  divided 
his  attention  between  that  and  historical  painting,  in 
which  latter  his  best  known  productions  are — '  The 
Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland ;'  the  '  Death  of  David 
Rizzio;'  'Arthur  taken  prisoner;'  'Hubert  and  Arthur;' 
'  Belisarius ;'  *  Juliet  in  the  garden,*  &c  None  of  these 
works  a^ect  ideal  beauty  or  refined  poetical  conception,  but 
the^  are  stamped  by  a  peculiar  energy  of  style,  and  by  a 
vivid  reality,  for  instead  of  attending  to  conventional  beau- 
ties, the  artist  adhered  closely  to  his  models ;  one  fortunate 
consequence  of  which  was  the  striking  and  remarkable 
truth  of  his  colouriuff. 

Opie's  education  had  been  exceedingly  limited,  and  was 
in  no  degree  a  literary  one.  Sensible  of  his  deficiency  in 
that  respect,  he  sousht  to  repair  it  in  after-life  by  studying 
the  best  English  authors,  and  having  a  clear  judgment  and  a 
strong  memory,  distinguished  himself  in  conversation  by  his 
force  of  intellect.  Thus  qualified  he  aspired  to  the  professor- 
ship of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  having  previously 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  British  Institution ;  but 
he  withdrew  on  finding  himself  opposed  by  Fuseli.  When 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  resign  on  being  appointed  Keeper, 
Opie  aeain  oflTered  himself  as  candidate,  and  was  chosen. 
He  delivered  only  four  lectures  (afterwards  published 
by  his  widow),  in  the  months  of  February  ana  March, 
1807.  On  the  9th  of  the  following  April  he  died,  and 
was  buried  on  the  20th  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  near  Sir  J. 
Reynolds, 
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OPISTHO'COMUS.    [Cracidje,  vol.  viii.,  p.  131.] 

OPITZ,  MARTIN,  considered  the  father  of  modem 
German  poetry,  was  bom  at  Bunslau  in  Silesia,  in  1597. 
While  at  the  gymnasium  at  Breslau,  he  produced  several 
Latin  poems,  which  were  printed.  On  Quitting  Breslau,  he 
studied  successively  at  beuthen,  Frankfort,  and  Heidel- 
berg ;  and  it  was  at  the  first^mentioned  place  that  he  com- 
posed his  dissertation  entitled  '  Aristarchus,  sive  de  Con- 
temptu  Lineun  Teutonic^,'  1618,  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  merits  of  his  native  tongue.  At  Heidelberg  he  formed 
many  literarv  friendships,  and  met  with  patrons  whoso 
attachment  afterwards  proved  highly  serviceable  to  him. 

Having  renounced  his  legal  studies,  he  began  to  employ 
his  pen  verv  industriously  both  in  Latin  and  German  com- 
position. Yet,  whether  from  restlessness  of  disposition  or 
some  other  cause,  he  was  continually  changing  his  place  of 
abode.  Scarcely  had  he  been  a  year  at  Heidelberg  when 
he  quitted  it  for  Strasburg,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  ' 
time  after  (1820)  visited  the  Netherlands,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Vossius,  Rutgersius,  and  Dan.  Heinsius. 
The  example  of  this  last  eminent  scholar  determined  him 
to  cultivate  his  native  tongue  with  still  greater  assiduity, 
and  to  do  for  the  German  language  and  poetry  what  had 
already  been  accomplished  in  that  of  Holland.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  accompanied  his  friend  Heinrich  Albert 
Hamilton,  a  young  Dane  of  noble  family,  to  Holstein ;  and 
while  he  was  his  guest  composed  his  '  Trostgediohtf'  or 
poem  on  Consolation  in  the  Disasters  of  War,  which  how- 
ever he  did  not  publish  until  nearly  thirteen  years  after- 
wards (1633),  when  war  was  raging  in  Germany.  In  1628 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of  Siebenburgen  ((Gabriel 
Bethlen)  to  become  teacher  of  philosophy  and  humanities 
at  the  school  of  Weissenbura^.  it  was  during  his  residence 
there  that  he  commenced  bis  '  Dacia  Antique,'  an  histo- 
rical work  of  great  labour  and  research,  on  which  he  em- 
ployed himself  for  sixteen  vears,  but  which  was  left  inoom- 
Slete,  and  lost  when  his  MSS.  were  dispersed  after  his 
eath.  He  returned  to  Liegnits  in  1623,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  poems.  Not  very 
long  after  ne  spent  some  time  in  travelling  through  Saxony, 
and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  no- 
ticed by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  even  bestowed  a  laurel  crown 
upon  him  for  his  poem  on  the  death  of  the  archduke,  which 
production  however  was  rather  a  triumphal  song  in  honour 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

In  1626  he  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Count 
von  Dohna,  a  nobleman  equally  eminent  as  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  and  a  scholar ;  and  notwithstanding  his  patron 
was  a  Catholic,  and  OpiU  a  Lutheran,  with  very  little  taste 
moreover  for  military  affairs,  they  lived  together  upon  the 
very  best  footing,  and  the  poet  was  enabled  to  gratigr  his 
passion  for  travelling,  by  accompanying  the  count  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Hugo  Grotius  and  other 
eminent  literary  persons.  His  patron  dyine  shortly  after 
(1633)  their  return  from  France,  Opita  (who  had  previously 
had  a  patent  of  nobility  conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor, 
with  tne  style  of  Opitx  von  Boberfeld)  met  with  another 
protector  in  the  Duke  of  Brieg,  who  enabled  him  to  visit 
Prussia,  in  order  that  he  might  there  pursue  his  studies  at  a 
distance  from  the  troubles  which  then  agitated  Germsny. 
For  some  time  he  continued  settled  at  Danzig,  where, 
having  recommended  himself  to  Uladislaus  IV.  of  Poland, 
by  a  poem  on  his  campaign  against  Russia— one  of  his 
most  masterly  and  energetic  productions —he  was  appointed 
Polish  historiographer.  But  while  his  literary  reputation 
was  daily  increasing,  and  his  circumstances  becoming  more 

Erosperous,  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  in  Dansig,  to  which 
e  fell  a  victim,  August  20th,  1639,  iu  his  forty-second 
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year.     Owing  to  the  fear  of  contagion,  hii  papers  and 
manuscripts  were  put  away  and  irrecoTerably  lost. 

His  published  worlds  however  sufQciently  attest  the  im- 
portant services  he  performed  for  German  literature,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  language  and  its  mechanical  struc- 
ture. As  a  pop*  he  can  be  considered  great  only  by  compa- 
rison with  hts  |fredecessors  and  contemporaries.  Though 
strong  native  good  sense  and  amiable  feel mgs  display  them- 
selves in  his  productions,  together  with  |reat  correctness 
and  purity  of  style,  and  occasionally  great  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, there  is  more  of  the  orator  than  of  the  poet  in  his  com- 
positions ;  more  of  elaborate  study  and  sound  judgment  than 
impassioned  feeling.  Still  he  rendered  most  essential  ser- 
vices to  the  literu,Jire  of  his  country ;  and  but  for  his  labours 
in  refining  the  language,  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  had  to  contend  with  nearly  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  labours  of  Opiti  had  helped  to  remove. 
OpitB  succeeded  best  in  moral  and  didactic  subjects,  such  as 
his  •  Preis  der  Gemuthsruhe,'  *  Vielgut,*  Stc.  Among  his 
lyric  productions  his  version  of  the  Psalms  contains  some  of 
his  most  snccessfbl  efforu.  His  prose  style  has  also  much 
merit,  and  recommends  itself  ky  the  qualities  of  correctness, 
precision,  atid  eleamess,  in  which  respect  bis  translation  of 
Barclay's  *  Argenis'  (1636)  is  a  masterpiece,  ootisidering 
in  what  condition  the  language  was  at  the  timdwhen  it  was 
produced. 

OPIUM.    [Pa^atkrJ 

OPIUM  TRADE.  The  cultivation,  mode  of  preparing, 
and  medical  properties  of  opium,  are  treated  of  under 
Pa^aybr  :  in  the  present  notice  we  shall  oonfine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  consumption  and  commerce  of  opium* 

The  principal  countriea.in  which  opium  is  medicated  are 
India,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  The  poppy  is  cultivated  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia;  in  Italy,  France,  and  several  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  former, 
Countries,  ratnet  for  the  sake  of  its  capsule  and  the  oil 
extracted  from  its  seeds  than  for  the  inspissated  juice. 
Indian  opium  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  Patna, 
grown  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  that  grown  in  the 
province  of  Benares,  the  forhier  of  which  is  most  esteemed. 
The  opium  produced  in  the  district  of  Malwa  is  still  less 
esteemed  than  that  of  Benares,  being,  it  is  said,  not  so  'plea- 
sant,' and  the  flavour  less  •  mellow ;'  and  the  best  Indian 
opium  Is  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey.  For  some  time  the  quan- 
tity of  opium  produced  and  brought  to  the  Eastern  markets 
ttoxA  all  parts  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  Malwa 
andTurkish  opium  were  introduced  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
At  first  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  aeainst  the  latter. 
The  Turkey  opium  was  introduced  into  tne  Indian  Archi- 
pelago in  1815,  and  the  merchants  reluctantly  consented  to 
Its  constituting  one-fourth  of  the  supply  for  the  year ;  but 
two  years  afterwards  they  expressly  stipulated  for  one-half, 
and  in  the  following  year  for  three-fourths,  although  the 
price  rose,  while  Indian  opium  was  stationary.  A  strong 
preference  has  also  been  shown  in  China  for  the  Turkish 
opium,  which  has  been  inti-oduced  by  the  Americans.  The 
annual  imports  of  Turkey  opium  into  China  are  estimated 
at  about  1500  chests.  Several  thousand  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  in  Turkey.  They  are  generally  very  poor, 
and  the  quantity  annually  brought  to  market  by  each  cuUiva* 
tor  docs  not  usually  exceed  one  or  two  baskets.  The  annual 
average  produce  of  Turkey  is  estimated  at  3000  baskets,  or 
about  400,000  lbs.,  eaual  in  weight  to  2666  chests  of  the 
Indian  opium.  The  whole  quantity  of  land  under  the  poppy 
cultivation  in  India  is  said  not  to  exceed  50,000  acres,  and 
perhaps  about  as  many  persons  are  emploved  in  the  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  under  a  strict  monopoly,  and  the  advances  made 
by  the  government  are  a  great  inducement  to  the  peasant  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation.  Milburn  (Oriental  Commerce,  p. 
294)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  opium  monopoly.* — 
'  The  monopoly  in  the  trade  of  opium,  or  the  cultivation  of 
the  ponpy,  may  be  traced  at  least  as  fkr  back  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  British  inflvence  iik  Bengal.  The  advan- 
tages resulting  flrom  it  were  for  several  years  merely  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  emoluments  of  certain  officers  under 
the  government.  In  the  year  1773  it  was  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  the  profit  of  the  trade  assumed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Company.  The  provision  of  the  article  was  for  many 
)  ears  let  out  upon  contract.  The  opium  concern  continued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  till  1793,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the  expi- 
ration of  the  contracts,  in  1797,  the  cultivation  of  opium 
was  restricted  to  Bahar  and  Benares^  and-  discontinued  iti 


Bengal  t  XhA  m«d6  of  provisioii  by  agency  wm  resorted  ta, 
And  stttl  continues  ill  pttU«i«e.  In  July,  1799,  some  r^u- 
lations  were  published  ••  tor  the  guidance  of  all  persollg 
boneemed  in  the  pmvision  of  opium  6ti  the  part  of  gwvem* 
nient,  and  for  preventing  the  illicit  cultivation  of  the  poppT 
and  the  illicit  hflpoHatlonoT  traffic  in  the  artlfele  of  opium." 
Under  these  regulations,  which  wOM  further  DBodited  fa 
1807,  the  cultiVAtioil  of  the  IJdppy,  exoept  Ott  acoount  of 
government,  it  expressly  fofi)idden  *,  but  it  is  loft  outirel)r 
at  the  option  of  the  cultivator  to  enter  into  Ongagements  on 
acoount  of  government  at  a  settled  prico^,  or  to  deoliite  it 
altogether.  The  quantity  grown,  which  is  limited,  is  aold  by 
pubuc  auction  at  two  annual  sa^os  At  Cakutt^k,  in  l>0cember 
and  FfebrUaTy.'  The  monopoly  is  said  in  sottie  years  tti  htvw 
yielded  1,000,000^.  It  has  not  beto  possible  to  ettend  it  to 
Malwa,  but  the  East  India  Company  grant  passes  for  the 
transit  of  Malwa  opium  to  the  nlace  of  shlptiimit  (Report 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  *On  the  Affiidn  of  the 
East  India  Company,'  ISSO.) 

Opium  is  often  luiulterated  iHth  the  ptilforisod  leaves 
and  stalks  of  the  poppy,  which  are  tiiited  un  into  a  muci- 
laginous mass  with  gum  arable  or  some  similar  substance. 
Milburn  {Oriental  Commerde)  giVOs  the  fbllowin|  direc- 
tions for  testing  the  quality  and  purity  of  opium  t—^  Opium 
is  very  heavy,  of  a  dense  texture,  commonly  soft  enough  to 
receive  an  impression  ftrom  the  finger.  It  raould  bo  ehoseii 
moderately  firm ;  its  colour  a  Very  dark-broWh  yellow,  so 
dark  that,  unless  held  to  the  light,  it  appears  bUck;  of  a 
strong  smell  and  bitter  taste ;  as  licee  firom  leaves  as  possible  j 
and  care  should  be  tnken,  by  robbing  it  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  that  there  is  no  roughness  or  grittiness.  T^ 
which  is  soft  should  be  rejected.*  In  Sumatra  the  opium 
prepared  for  smoking  is  freoueOtly  adulterated  with  pine- 
sugar,  and  crude  opium  witn  the  fhlit  of  the  pbtng.  or 
plantain. 

ThoEastlndiA  opium  is  etported  in  chests,  of  150  Ibi. 
each,  lined  with  hides.  The  principal  market  is  China :  but 
it  is  also  in  demand  in  all  Eastern  countries,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Inditttl  Archipelago.  Iti  1821,  of  the  total  quantity 
exported  from  Calcutla,  three-lburths  were  fbr  China  and 
Macao,  a  fifth  for  Penang,  and  between  a  seventh  and  an 
eighth  for  Jdva.  Mr.  CrawfVurd  states  {Indian  Arehipelagd, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  520)  that  in  the  islands  opium  sold  at  an  advance 
upon  the  monopoly  price  of  Bengal  of  168  per  cent^  and 
upon  the  first  cost  of  3025  per  cent.  It  is  a  lawful  trade 
throughout  all  the  islands,  but  the  article  paysa  heavvduty. 
In  Java  the  native  princes  monopolise  the  sale,  and  mrm  it 
to  the  European  government  In  1820  the  consumption 
of  the  island  Was  about  550  chests,  but  varied  with  the 
annual  price.  Previous  to  1811,  under  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment, the  annual  consumption  varied  firom  800  to 
1200  chests;  btit  while  Java  was  in  our  possession.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  fixed  it  at  300  chests,  vrithout  exciting  any 
disturbance  or  creating  an  illicit  trade.  The  opium  trade  is 
fisirmed  in  Sumatra.  In  Siam  opium  is  a  prohibited  article ; 
and  in  a  commercial  treaty  which  the  Siamese  entered  into 
with  the  East  India  Company  in  1833,  it  is  declared  h'able 
to  be  seized  and  destroyed  whenever  found. 

Mr.  Davis  states  (*  China,' vol.  ii.,  p.  45^)  that  an  en- 
grossing taste  for  opitmi  pervades  all  classes  in  China,  and 
that  it  has  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity.  From  the 
Superior  classes,  who  were  the  first  to  practise  it,  th^ 
habit  of  opium  smoking  has  descended  and  become  general. 
'Worthless  subordinates  in  offices  and  nefarious  traders 
first  introduced  the  abuse ;  young  persons  of  familv,  wealthy 
citizens,  and  merchants  adopted  the  custom ;  until  at  last  it 
reached  the  common  people.  I  have  learned  on  inquiry, 
from  scholars  and  official  persons,  thftt  opium  smokers  exist 
in  all  the  provinces,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  government  offices ;  and  that  it  would  be 
h  failacv  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  smokers  among  alt 
ranks  of  civil  and  militart  officers  below  the  station  of  pro- 
vincial govemots  and  their  deputies.'  (Memorial  to  ibe 
Emperor,  from  one  of  the  Chinese  Censors.)  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
('Journal  of  Three  Voyages,'  p.  61)  says  of  the  Chinese 
sailors,  that  most  of  them  are  smokers  of  opium,  and  that 
when  the  weather  is  rough,  and  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion is  required  ftom  them,  they  turn  in  and  intoxicate 
themtelves  with  this  drug ;  and  on  shore  thev  indulge  m 
smoking  it  until  all  their  wages  are  squandered.  The  drag 
is  prepared  fbr  smoking  by  being  boiled  or  seethed  to  sepa- 
rate the  resinous  parts,  and  the  rcpaif  djpj  ^  Wi^  ^P  ^^ 
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fmall  btDi,  oq«  df  wbieh  if  pUotd  m  %  wooden  nipo  with 
tooM  oombuttible  substanoe,  wb«n  as  maQj  wbiffs  are 
takan  ai  tbe  babit  of  tbe  tmoktr  will  permit    At  eonvivial 
entertainmenU  a  disb  of  tbe  prepaMd   opium   ie   often 
bvougbt  in  witb  a  lamp,  and  the  boet,  taking  up  a  large 
pipe»  ligbU  it,  and  after  two  or  three  whiffs,  pasiee  it  to  hit 
flueeta,  tbo  pipe  making  its  rounds  until  all  are  intoxieated. 
The  whole  of  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Islands  more  frequently 
smoke  opium  than  eat  or  ohew  it    They  in  fkct  ehew  to- 
baeoo  and  smoke  opium,  while  tbe  practice  of  the  Turks 
and  other  people  of  Asia  is  directly  tbe  reverse.    Raffles 
states  C  Java,'  vol.  i.,  p.  112)  that  in  this  island  the  opium 
prepared  for  smoking  is  used  along  the  coast,  and  crude 
enium  is  chewed  by  the  people  of  the  interior.  He  telle  ns 
tnat  *  tbe  use  of  opium,  though  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  still  considered  disgraoeful.  and  persons  addicted 
to  it  are  looked  upon  as  abandoned  characters.'   (Vol.  L, 
p.  114.)    On  the  west  coast  of  Celebes,  the  principal  rajah 
and  bis  ikmily,  and  tbe  various  smaller  rajahs  amongst 
whom  the  country  is  divided,  are  the  chief  opium  smokers, 
persons  of  inferior  rank  not  being  able  to  command  the 
luxury.    In  Sumatra  and  Borneo  the  drug  is  subjected  to 
nearly  the  same  preparation  as  in  China.    (J.  H.  Moor's 
NoHoe9  iif  ike  Malayan   Arohipehgo.)    Marsden  states 
(<  Sumatra,*  p.  277)  that  in  that  island  the  opium,  after  be- 
ing seethed,  is  strained  and  then  boiled.    The  leaf  of  the 
iamiaAu,  shred  line,  is  then  mixed  with  it  and  the  whole 
is  made  into  pills  of  the  siae  of  a  pea,  one  of  whioh  is  put  into 
the  pipe,  and  a  light  being  applied,  it  is  consumea  at  one 
whiff  or  inflation  of  the  lungs.    In  some  parts  of  India, 
opium  ia  presented  at  visits  and  entertainments  in  the 
same  fkmiliar  manner  as  a  snuff-box.    The  prohibition  of 
Intoxicating  liquors  by  tbe  Mohammedan  law  baa,  it  is  be- 
lieved, encouraged  the  babit  of  taking  opium ;  and  in  eon- 
sequence  of  tbe  Turks  of  tbe  present  day  being  fhr  less 
bigoted  than  formerlv,  the  consumption  of  opium  is  said  to 
have  declined  with  the  more  firequent  indulgence  in  wine 
and  arrack.    The  race  of  TkeHakas^  or  habitual  opium- 
eaters,  has  not  however  become  extinct.    The  babit  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  prevalent  at  present  in  Persia  than  in 
Turkey,  though  it  is  not  often  carried  to  tbe  same  excess. 
The   opium    stalls   in   the    basaars,    around    which    tbe 
wretched  and  haggard  victims  of  opium-eating  assemble  for 
their  daily  supply,  remind  the  Bngliahman  of  gin-diinlung 
in  his  own  country. 

In  Europe  opium  is  almost  whollv  employed  aa  a  medi- 
cine. It  has  been  made  in  England  from  the  native  poppy, 
but  the  cultivation  is  not  likely  at  any  time  to  become  worthy 
of  attention  on  a  large  scale.  The  abuse  of  opium  is  said  to 
have  been  latterly  increasing  in  England,  and  the  cause  of 
this  baa  been  attributed  to  the  Societies  whose  members 
are  pledged  to  total  abstinence  fh>m  fermented  and  spiritu- 
ous liquids;  but  although  this  statement  has  been  made  by 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  it  does  not  appear  to 
rest  upon  any  good  evidence.  It  is  said,  we  believe  with 
some  truth,  that  opium  is  taken  Ibr  its  intoxicating  proper- 
ties rather  extensively  in  Lincolnshire,  the  practice  naving 
originated  in  its  use  as  a  remedy  for  the  ague ;  and  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  Lancashire  it  has  been  asserted 
that  its  use  was  rather  common,  but  the  fact  is  not  at  all  well 
established.  Laudanum,  a  preparation  trom  ouium,  is  made 
use  of  to  a  very  great  extent  py  ignorant  ana  careless  mo- 
thers and  nurses.  From  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1839,  which  however  is  not  quite  complete,  it 
appears  that  out  of  543  persons  in  England  and  Wales  who 
died  finom  the  efifects  of  poison  in  1837  and  1838,  and  on 
whom  inauests  were  held,  the  fatality  was  occasioned  by 
opium  or  its  preparations  in  not  fewer  than  186  eases;  and 
nearly  one-seventh  (72)  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  were 
young  children,  most  of  them  under  one  year,  to  fifty- 
two  of  whom  an  overdose  of  opium,  or  some  medicine  of 
which  it  formed  the  chief  ingredient,  had  been  given,  and 
in  twenty  other  cases  the  children  bad  been  poisoned  by 
taking  such  medicines  by  mistake.  The  coroner  fbr  Not- 
tingham stated  in  his  Return,  that  at  a  shop  in  that  town,  in 
which  the  attendants  were  two  girls,  one  of  them  was  in 
the  habit  of  selling  twice  as  much  laudanum  #or  a  penny  as 
the  other.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deaths 
which  occur  without  exciting  public  attention,  and  whioh 
arise  from  the  indisoriminate  and  injudicious  use  of  cordials 
and  other  made-up  medicines  fbr  children,  of  which  opium 
is  tbe  basis,  are  as  numerous  as  those  which  come  under  the 
.eognixance  of  the  coroners 

The  opium  oonanmed  in  this  country  is  chiefly  from 


Turkey.    From  1827  to  1834,  the  total  quantity  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  was  688,443  lbs.,  of  which  581,380 
lbs.  were  from  Turkey.  Opium  in  small  quantities  is  a  perma- 
nent article  of  import  from  I  taly  and  France ;  occasionally,  but 
in^tillless  quantities,  it  is  imported  from  Russia.  Gerroanv, 
Holland,  and  Belgwum ;  and  but  rarely  from  India.   Within 
the  last  few  years  Egypt  has  exported  opium  to  England, 
and  the  quantity  has  been  yearly  increasing.    In  1838  the 
total  quantity  of  opium  imported  into  the  XJnited  Kingdom 
was  95,^32  lbs.  from  the  following  countries  :^Turkey, 
80,554 lbs.;  Egypt,  12,324  lbs.;  Holland, 270  lbs.;  France, 
102 lbs.;  Gibraltar, 409 lbs;  Italy,  895  lbs. ;  Syria,  571  lbs.; 
East  Indies,  580  lbs.    The  quantity  re-exported  was  only 
13,028  lbs.    In  1837  the  imporU  were  79,651  lbs.;    and 
67.476  lbs.  were  exported  to  the  undermentioned  countries: 
—Russia,  836  lbs. ;  Germany,  1 289  lbs. ;  Holland.  2 1 99  lbs. ; 
Belgium,  116  lbs.;    France,  243  lbs.;  Portugal,  337  lbs.; 
Turkey,  234  lbs. ;    China,  58,874  lbs, ;  United  States  o& 
America,  3180  lbs.;  Egypt,  53  lbs. ;   and  in  trifling  quan- 
tities to  several  other  parts.    The  supply  received  from 
each  country  is  liable  to  great  fluctuations.    In  1833  the 
quantity  imported  from  France  was  11,508  lbs.,  and  from 
Italy,  in  the  same  year,  9452  lbs..  In  1830  the  supply  fVom 
Turkey  was  192,136  lbs.;  in  the  following  year  8184  lbs.; 
and  again  in  1834  it  amounted  only  to  12,438  lbs.,  though 
the  importation  in  the  previous  year  had  not  exceeded 
72.020  lbs.     On  the  5th  January,  1832,. the  Quantity  of 
opium  in  bond  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  was 
10,674  lbs. ;  and  on  the  5th  January,  1833,  20,51 7  lbs.    Up 
to  1828  the  duty  was  9#.  per  lb,,  but  in  that  year  it  was  re- 
duced to  4f.,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  o.  76 ;  and  in  1836  to  U.,  by  6 
and  7  Wm.  IVm  o.  60.  The  price  of  Turkey  opium  in  bond, 
in  1831,  was  from  17#.  tol8<.;  in  1838,  14«,  to  14«.  6d;  and 
in  November*  1839,  the  price  had  fallen  to  \Qs,  per  lb.    The 
low  price  in  the  latter  case  was  in  a  great  measure,  occa- 
sioned by  the  then  existing  state  of  the  opium  trade  in 
China;  but  it  has  since  risen  to  124t.,  and  a  Greek  house 
in  London  holds  a  thousand  chests  at  a  still  higher  prjce. 

Mr.  Davis  states  (*  The  Chinese,*  vol.  ii.)  that  opium  has 
always  been  prohibited  in  China ;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  tbe  ease.  It  was  a  legitimate  branch  of  trade 
down  to  tbe  close  of  tbe  last  century,  prohibitory  regulations 
having  been  first  made  in  1796.  From  this  period  the 
trade  has  always  been  contraband,  and  yet  in  little  more  than 
forty  yeara  the  consumption  of  Indian  opium  in  China  has 
risen  fh>m  1000  to  about  27,000  chests  per  annum.  Opium 
has  constituted  about  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  British 
imports  at  Canton  and  Lintin,  and  tea  has  formed  some- 
thing less  than  the  same  proportion  of  our  exports,  that  if, 
the  value  of  the  opium  sent  to  China  has  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  tea  which  we  have  taken  fVom  that  country. 
This  fact  is  shown  in  a  table  in  Mr.  Davis's  work : — 


Imports  In  1833. 

Dollan. 
Opium      .       .     11,618,617 
Other  imports       1 1,858,077 

23,476,244 


Exports  in  1833. 

DoUan. 

9.133,749 

11,309,521 


Tea      . 
Other  exports 


20,443.270 

Nothing  but  the  extraordinary  corruption  of  the  Chineee 
authorities  can  account  for  this  increase  of  a  trade  prohibited 
by  the  laws;  but  it  is  another  proof  of  the  dimoulty  of 
putting  in  force  regulations  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
popular  habits  and  taste. 

Macao  was  at  first  the  centre  of  the  Indian  opium  trade, 
but  in  1808,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Portu- 
guese towards  the  British  merchants,  the  trade  was  removed 
to  the  island  of  Lintin.  Here  the  opium  is  kept  stored 
in  armed  ships,  and  delivered  to  the  Chinese  by  written 
orders  from  Canton,  on  the  sale  being  concluded  and  the 
money  paid  at  that  place. 

In  1832  the  number  of  chests  of  (Mpium  imported  into 
China  was  23,670,  of  the  total  value  of  15,338,160  dollars, 
or  above  3,000.000/.  The  price  had  been  falling  for  se- 
voral  years,  and  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  imported  had 
increased.  Mr*  Davis,  writing  in  1836,  expresses  an  opinion 
that  this  increase  had  rendered  the  Chinese  rather  more 
strict  in  the  prevention  of  opium  smuggling.  The  Chinese 
censor  abowed*  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  already 
quoted,  that  the  'magistrates  of  districts  issue  procla- 
mations interdicting  the  clandestine  sale  of  opium,  at 
the  same  time  that  their  kindred  and  clerks  and 
servants  smoke  it  as  before.  Then  the  nefarious  traders 
make  a  pretext  of  the  interdict,  fbr  raising  the  l^nofi{j^f{^ 
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police,  influenced  by  tbe  people  ia  the  public  officer,  become 
the  secret  purchaten  of  opium,  instead  of  labouring  for  its 
suppression ;  and  thus  all  interdicts  and  regulations  become 
▼am.'  In  1833  the  emperor  was  induced  to  issue  some 
fresh  regulations  for  checking  the  introduction  of  opium, 
awarding  punishments  of  various  kinds  to  the  different 
classes  of  offenders.  *  Let  the  buyers  and  smokers  of  opium 
be  punished  with  one  hundred  blows,  and  pilloried  fbr  two 
months.  Then  let  them  declare  the  seller's  name  j  and,  in 
default  of  this  declaration,  let  the  smoker  be  punished,  as 
an  accomplice  of  the  seller,  with  a  hundred  blows  and  three 
years*  imprisonment  Let  mandarins  and  their  dependents 
who  buy  and  smoke  opium  be  punished  one  decree  more 
seierely  than. others;  and  let  governors  and  heutenant- 
governors  of  provinces,  as  well  as  the  maffistrates  of  sub' 
ordinate  districts,  be  reauired  to  give  secunty  that  there  are 
no  opium  smokers  in  tneir  respective  departments.  Let  a 
joint  memorial  be  sent  in  at  the  close  of  every  year,  repre- 
senting the  conduct  of  those  officers  who  have  connived  at 
the  .practice.'  From  a  communication  in  the  'Colonial 
Gazette,'  No.  39,  and  also  ftom  a  pamphlet  published  by 
an  American  merchant  at  Canton,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  Chinese  government  is  less  alarmed  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  opium,  than  at  the  drain  of  bullion  which  the  opium 
trade  occasions.  Formeriy  the  produce  of  China  was  paid 
fbr  in  silver,  but  opium  has  so  successfully  served  the  pur- 
pose as  a  medium  of  commercial  exchange,  that  it  has  been 
less  necessary  to  employ  coin  or  bullion.  The  opium  trade 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  draining  China  of  tne  precious 
metals ;  and  this  process  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
twenty  yjsars,  until  their  price  has  risen.  Hie  Chinese  do 
not  regard  gold  and  silver  as  signs  of  wealth  merely,  but  as 
wealth  itself^  and  in  many  of  their  public  documents  re- 
lating to  the  opium  trade  the  export  of  silver  is  also  no- 
ticed ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  which  is 
considered  the  paramount  grievance.  In  1836  an  officer  of 
the  Chinese  government  proposed  that  opium  should  be  ren- 
dered a  legitimate  article  of  commerce,  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  should  be  permitted.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  tne  poppy  is  cultivated  in  China  through  the  con- 
nivance of  the  local  functionaries,  who  are  the  most  corrupt 
officials  in  the  world.  The  cultivation  is]  carried  on  in  at 
least  six  different  provinces  in  opposite  extremities  of  the 
empire,  and  in  one  of  these  provinces  the  quantity  of  opium 
prepared  annuallv  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  several  thousand 
chests^  that  is,  about  as  much  as  was  imported  into  the 
whole  pf  China  forty  years  ago ;  and,  adding  the  quantity 
prepared  in  the  other  five  provinces,  the  growth  of  Chinese 
c^ium  is  already  oonsiderable ;  and  it  will  be  very  power- 
fiMIy  stimulated  by  recent  circumstances  oonnectea  with 
the  supply  of  the  foreign  article. 

In  March,  1889,  the  Chinese  authorities  appear  to  have 
taken  active  steps  with  a  new  of  putting  a  stop  to  opium 
smujs^ling,  by  seizing  a  number  of  British  merchants,  and 
retaining  them  in  custody  until  the  stock  of  opium  on  hand 
belonging  to  all  foreigners  was  delivered  into  their  hands. 
^Qn  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Elliot,  the  superintendent 
pf  tbe  British  trade  at  Canton,  20,283  chests  of  opium, 
worth  nearlv  3,000,000/.  sterling,  were  delivered  to  the 
Chinese  autnorities.  The  whde  of  the  opium  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  the  Chinese,  foreigners  being 
invited  to  witness  the  operation.  Three  vats,  175  foet  by 
75,  were  prepared,  and  each  chest  being  re-weighed  and 
broken  up  in  the  presence  of  superior  officers,  the  contents 
were  thrown  into  the  vats.  The  destruction  was  partly 
effected  by  salt  and  lime,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were 
employed  from  day  to  day  with  long  rakes  in  macerating 
the  opium  until  it  had  become  a  fetid  mud,  when  sluices 
were  opened  which  communicated  with  the  river,  and  the 
whole  was  washed  away.  The  spot  where  this  operation 
took  place  was  well  guarded,  the  workmen  were  ticketed, 
and  the  Chinese  government,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
drug  at  least,  acted  with  perfect  sincerity.  About  300 
chests  per  day  were  destroyed.  The  merchants  then  re- 
tired to  Macao,  but  alter  a  residence  of  three  months  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Chinese  on  the  27th  of  August,  in  con- 
sequence of  Captain  Elliot's  reAisal  to  give  up  for  punish- 
ment a  seaman  (whose  name  could  not  be  discovered) 
charged  with  killing  a  Chinese  in  a  brawL  They  retired 
on  board  the  English  merchantmen  at  Hong-Kong,  but  the 
fleet  being  in  want  of  provisions.  Captain  Elliot,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  attempted  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  na*  I 
tives,  but  was  opposed  by  three  Chinese  war-junks,  and  a  I 
oonflict  ensued  in  which  several  Buropeani  were  wounded 


and  tome  Chineie  killecL  A' firesh  attack*  which  Wktfo 
have  taken  place  at  dav*break  on  the  5th,  was  counter- 
manded  by  Captain  Elliot.  This  affair  has  complicated 
still  more  our  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese.  The 
receipts  which  Captain  Elliot  gave  to  the  British  mer- 
chants, on  behalf  of  the  Englisn  government,  promising 
indemnity  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  property,  have  been 
ofi^Bred  as  '  opium  icrip'  in  the  markets  of  Calcutta,  If «- 
dras,  and  Bombay,  ana  have  also  been  remitted  to  London 
for  negotiation.  Captain  Elliot  holds  his  appointment 
under  the  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  93,  passed  for '  regu- 
lating the  trade  to  China  and  India.'  This  act  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  British  authority  in  tbe 
dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  invests  the  super- 
intendent with  many  important  powers  relating  to  the  trade. 
The  decision  of  the  English  government  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  whether  it  will  honour  Capt  Elliot's  opium 
drafts  or  what  steps  it  may  order  to  be  taken  in  China, 
are  at  this  moment  (January,  1840)  unknown  in  England. 
A  communication  was  sent  in  November,  1839,  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  the  East  India  and  China  Association,  tn 
reply  to  an  address  fh>m  that  body,  from  which  it  appean 
that  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  Captain  EIU0&  pro- 
ceedings, so  fiir  as  they  were  then  known,  were  approved  of 
by  the  government ;  but  in  a  second  communication,  dated 
on  the  following  day  (November  28th,  1839),  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  declined  notifying  the  inteotioos 
of  the  British  government  in  reference  to  a  blockade  of 
the  Chinese  ports.  In  theQueen*s  speech  on  the  opening  of 
parliament,  January  16,  1840,  the  state  of  the  British  in- 
terests in  China  was  alluded  to  in  the  foUowing  terms  >- 
'Events  have  happened  in  China  which  have  occasioned  an 
interruption  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  my  subjects 
with  that  country.  I  have  given,  and  shall  continue  to 
^ve,  the  most  senous  attention  to  a  matter  so  deeply  a&et- 
ing  the  Interests  of  my  subjects  and  tbe  dignity  of  my 
crown.'  In  the  meantime  the  government  Muee  of  opium 
at  Calcutta  are  not  discontinued,  and  ]8»932  chesU  are  ad- 
vertised to  take  place  in  the  agencies  of  Bahar  and  Benares, 
from  January  to  June,  1840.  The  general  bdi^  is.  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  under  any  plan,  however  rigorous^  to 
check  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  CSiina. 
I.  An  account  of  the  quantity  of  Opium  imported,  expated, 
and  cleared  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cleared  for'CoQSQmpUon. 

llM. 

16,169 
18,080 
18,391 
20.985 
22,752 
20,582 
28,329 
17,322 


aeftxedteOosnaiBtioa. 
Te««.  ibt. 


1830 

22,668 

1831 

25,937 

1832 

30,258 

1833 

35,407 

1834 

28,467 

1835 

31,247 

1836  (duty  U.) 

*  38,943 

1837 

• 

37,487 

1838 

• 

30,435 

Teen. 

1820  (duty  9«.) 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828  (duty4«.)  20,680 

1829  .    23,970 

Average  Annual  Quantities  at  various  periods,  each  year 
mclusive  • — 

Home  Coo- 
Imported.    Exported,    nunntioa.   i 

^^""l^SS'"  IS!  ^*^~^ '*'**«»'■)       ^^'^  *.«?7  ll'<W 

M     1793  to  1801         (ditto)              2i.7l5  2,794  18.297 

-     }2iW  *« ,"57  (UniWlOnfdom)  71.^4  40,i«S  S0.311 

«     1829  to  1884           C<Utto)             &1.8at  M.868  27,784 

IL— Consumption  and  Value  of  Indian  Opium  in  China. 

Petaaaod 
FiomAptfll 
toMu^SL 
1816-17 
1821-22 
1826-7 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

1832     -  __,_         _^ ^_^ 

Average  annual  number  of  chests  of  Patna  and  Benarae 
and  Malwa,  from  1816  to  1823,  4455;  from  1824  to  1831 
11,953.  * 

Average  price  per  chest— From  1816  to  1823,  Patna  and 
Benares,  1446  dollars;  Malwa,  1073  dollars.     From  1824  to 
1831,  Patna  and  Benares,  965  dollars;  Malwa.  862  dollars. 
Range  of  Prices  from  1816  to  1832— Patna  and  BenaiviL 


Benaree. 

Malira. 

Tulal 

Total  Vatae. 

Chorte. 

Chmu, 

Cbeiliu 

Dollan. 

2610 

600 

3210 

3,657,000 

2910 

1,718 

4628 

8,314,600 

3661 

6,308 

9,969 

9,610,08S 

5134 

4,401 

9,535 

10,425,075 

5965 

7,771 

13,132 

12,533,115 

7143 

6.857 

14.000 

12,057,157 

6G60 

12,100 

18,760 

12.904,263 

5960 

8,265 

14,225 

11,501,584 

8267 

15,403 

23,670 

15,332,759 

O  P  o 
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.higbeet  price  per  chett,  2550  dollars,  in  1822-3 ;  lowest,  in 
1830-1,  790  dollars:  Malwa.  highest  price,  in  1820-1,  1800 
dollars;  lowest  price,  in  1830-1,  520  dollars. 

OPOPCVNAX  CHIRCKNIUM  (Koch),  a  native  of  the 
•outh  of  Europe,  and  also  of  Asia  Minor,  a  tall  plant  often 
eight  f^i  high,  from  the  base  of  the  stem  or  summit  of  the 
root  of  which,  when  wounded,  flows  a  yellow  milky  juice, 
irhich  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  occurs 
either  in  tears  or  in.  masses  called  placentee.  The  tears 
are  globose  or  angular,  fatty  to  the  touch,  externally 
brownish-yellow,  fn^e,  and,  on  being  triturated,  yielding  a 
yellow  powder.  The  odour  is  strong,  somewhat  nauseous, 
jTeseoibling  ammoniacum  with  a  bitter  balsamic  taste.  The 
Apooific  gravity  is  1*622. 

Ita  constituents  are  resin,  gum,  and  volatile  oil.  In  its 
action  on  the  human  system  it  corresponds  with  the  other 

fumresins  of  the  tTmbellifbrse.  [Assafcetida.]  The 
erula  Hooshee,  a  native  of  Beloochistan,  produces  a  gum 
called  hooshee,  which,  though  not  collected,  resembles  the 
Opoponax  of  the  European  shops.  (Royle,  i^Sfora  qfihe 
Jiifnalava,  p.  231.)  « 

OPORTO  (O  PORTO,  *  the  Port'),  the  krgest  city  in  Por- 
tugal, Lisbon  excepted,  and  a  seaport  in  the  province  of 
Efitre-Dearo-6-Mioho,  is  situated  on  the  declivitv  of  a  hill 
in  an  elevated  situation  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Douro,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  league,  or  two  English 
miles,  from  its  mouth,  in  41**  U'  N.  lat.,  8*  40' W.  long., 
aJbout  160  miles  north  of  Lisbon.  '  Seen  ttom  the  river,  the 
city  presents  a  very  striking  and  romantic  appearance ;  the 
houses,  being  all  white- washed,  give  it  an  air  of  excessive 
cleanliness,  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  most  of  the  streets, 
especially  those  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  are  found  to  be 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Oporto  is,  however,  on  the  whole, 
considered  to  be  the  cleanest  city  in  Portugal.     It  contains 
manv  broad  straight  streets,  with  a  number  of  new  and 
handsome  houses,  having  gurdens  attached  to  them  filled 
with  vines  and  orange-trees.     In  one  of  the  principal 
thoroaghfares  is  situated  the  English  ^tory-house,  a  large 
handsome  building,  erected  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  which 
the  British  consul  has  his  office.    It  is  a  sort  of  club-house, 
designed  to  bring  merchants  and  foreigners  together,  and 
contains  a  fine  library,  a  reading-room,  and  a  spacious  ball- 
room.   The  steep  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  built  makes  it  a  very  laborious  task  to  ride  on  horseback 
or  in  carriages,  although  this  inconvenience  has  been  some- 
what lanMied  by  recent  improvements.   On  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  houses  are  built  against  so  steep  a  part  of  the 
declivity  over  the  stream,  that  they  can  only  be  approached 
by  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

The  river  affords  a  tolerably  secure  harbour  without  any 
artificial  aid  except  an  elevated  and  walled  quay,  to  which 
the  ships'  cables  may  be  fastened  during  the  floods,  which 
often  come  down  with  such  force,  that,  without  this  sup- 
port, the  vessels  would  inevitably  be  carried  out  into  the' 
sea.  The  mouth  of  the  Douro  is  however  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  ouicksands,  which  render  its  entrance  difficult 
This  obstacle  once  surmounted,  the  river  is  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  trade,  being  very  deep  in  ft^ont  of  the 
town.  Two-masted  vessels  can  come  close  to  it,  those  with 
three  roasU  within  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  the  large 
Brazilian  ships  alone  used  to  unload  their  cargoes  in  the 
road.  The  quav,  which  is  of  a  simple  construction,  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  town. 

Oporto  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  antient 
kings  of  Portugal,  until  Alfonso  I.,  assisted  by  a  fleet  of' 
English  crusaders  under  the  command  of  William  Long- 
sword,  wrested  Lisbon  from  the  hands  of  the  Almoravides, 
in  October,  1147.  During  the  middle  ages  Oporto  was 
famous  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications;  it  is  now  partly 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall  five  or  six  feet  thick,  flanked  at 
intervals  by  strong  towers.  To  the  westward,  along  the 
declivity  of  the  hiU,  is  the  market-town  of  Gaya,  where,  in 
antient  times,  a  place  named  Cole,  mentioned  by  old  writers, 
is  said  to  have  stood.  Oporto  being  afterwards  built,  and 
being  found  more  convenient  for  ships  o\^ing  to  the  greater 
depth  of  ^e  river,  the  former  was  abandoned  bv  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  migrated  to  the  latter.  Hence  the  name  of 
Oporto,  or  Portus  Cole,  that  is,  the  harbour  of  Cale,  whence 
Porlucal,  and  at  last  Portugal,  were  derived.  To  the 
east  lies  the  considerable  and  populous  town  of  Villa- 
nopQ  do  Porto,  chiefly  inhabited  by  wine-coopers  and  other 
peopjip  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Oporto ;  and  between 
that  ^pwn  and  Gaya,  on  a  smfdl  plain  al^ng  th«  \^\  of  tbe 
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river,  are  the  immense  vaults,  or  lodges,  as  they  are  tlieM 
called,  where  the  wine  is  kept  till  it  is  stored.  Between  the 
village  where  these  vaults  are  and  Oporto  there  is  a  com- 
munication across  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  expense 
of  which  is  defrayed  by  each  person  paying  a  small  copper 
coin  as  he  passes  and  repasses.  All  communication  is  how- 
ever suspended  during  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring,  when  the 
river  is  so  much  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains  and  the  melting 
of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  that  the  water  often 
rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  as  in  1820,  when  it  did 
incalculable  damage  to  the  shipping  then  in  the  river.  On 
a  rocky  eminence  near  Villanova  is  the  celebrated  convent 
and  gvden  called  Mosteiro  da  Serra,  which  once  .belonged 
to  the  religious  order  of  Austinian  monks.  It  was  there, 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  that  the  British  crossed  the 
Douro  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries  erected  by 
the  French  on  the  north  side,  and  it  was  from  there  also 
that  in  1832  Don  Pedro,  aided  by  the  British,  repulsed  the 
royalist  troops  commanded  by  the  usurper  Don  Miguel. 

Oporto  contains  four  suburbs— Mazarelos,  Cedofeita,  San- 
to Ovidio,  and  La  Lapa,  which,  together  with  the  city, 
cover  an  extent  of  ground  of  about  two  miles.  It  has  1 1 
public  squares  called  compos,  of  which  the  most  spacious 
are  As  Ortas,  San  Roque,  and  Vitoria;  14  hospitals,  or 
charitable  asylums ;  90  churches,  besides  a  fine  and  spa- 
cious cathedral  rebuilt  bv  Henry  of  Besan9on,  first  count  of 
Portugal,  A.D.  1105;  and  17  monasteries,  now  uninhabited, 
the  rmigious  orders  havinff  been,  in  Portugal  as  well  as  i\t 
Spain,  suppressed  since  me  establishment  of  the  liberal 
system.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  resides  chiefly  gt. 
Mezanfirio,  but  has  a  very  fine  modern-built  palace  withi,i^  the 
city.  A  theatre,  in  the  Whest  part  of  the  town,  buiit  by  an 
Italian  architect  named  l^fazzolleschi,  is  very  much  4idmired. 
The  principal  trade  of  Oporto  consists  in  wine,  white  or 
red,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  which  is  made  iii  the  province  of 
Tras-08-Montes,  to  the  north-west,  bM  in  some  districts 
of  Entre-Douro-^Minho,  to  thQ  north.  It  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  various  parts  of  Europe  and  A.me- 
rica,  but  the  greatest  consumption  is  that  of  this  coun- 
try,  where  it  is  known  as  'Port  wine.'  The  amount 
•yearly  exported  varies  from  50,000  to  70,000  pipes.  There 
are  other  |artkcles  of  export,  such  as  oil,  sumach,  linen, 
lemons,  and  oranges,  of  which  last  fruit  no  less  than' 
nine  millions  were  exported  in  1789.  The  imports  are 
woollen,  cotton,  iron,  and  hardware  manufactures,  mainly 
from  England;  salt* fish,  hemp,  and  flax;  wheat  and  rice 
from  the  United  States.  There  are  also  at  Oporto  some 
manufactures  of  hats,  silks,  linen  stuff's,  and  pottery,  besides 
ropewalks  and  dockyards,  none  of  which  however  are  in  a 
thriving  condition. 

The  Dopulation  of  Oporto  is  stated  bv  Murphy  at  63,000 
souls;  but  he  no  doubt  forgot  to  incluae  the  two  annexed 
towns  of  Villanova  and  Gaya,  which  in  1827  made  it  amount 
to  •  eighty  thousand.  That  number  however  must  have 
diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  Portu- 
guese colonies,  a  death-blow  to  the  commerce  of  Oporto, 
as  well  as  by  the  ravages  of  war  to  which  the  town  has  been 
subjected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It 
was  first  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  during  the  Pen- 
insular war.  It  became  afterwards,  in  1831-33,  the  scene  of 
a  fierce  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal,  between  Don 
Pedro,  the  ex-emperor  of  Brazil,  and  his  brother  Don 
Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  crown  from  his  niece  Dona 
Maria.  During  the  siege,  which  lasted  upwards  of  one  year, 
the  town  of  Oporto  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  artillery  of 
•the  assailants,  and  several  wealthy  mercantile  houses  were 
entirely  ruined  by  the  complete  stoppage  of  trade,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  propertv  by  the  troops  of  the  usurper, 
who,  on  their  retreat  from  before  the  lines  of  Oporto,  blew 
up  with  gunpowder  several  wine-cellars  belonging  to  the 
merchants  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Oporto  is  damp  and  foggy  in  winter,  in 
consequence  of  its  mountainous  situation;  but  although, 
owing  to  the  above  circumstance,  the  air  is  cooler  than  any- 
where else  in  Portugal,  it  seldom  fireezes.  In  summer  the 
heat  is  excessive,  especially  in  the  narrow  valley  formed  bv 
the  hills  on  the  southern  declivity  of  which  Oporto  is  situated. 
Most  of  the  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  grow  in  the 
open  air,  as  well  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  other  fruits 
of  the  colder  countries  of  Europe. .  The  soil,  though  well 
cultivated,  is  not  fertile,  and  few  of  the  productions  which 
are  annually  exported  by  the  Douro  are  grown  within  any 
short  dist^nc9  pf  the  towii.    The  dress  of  the  inhabitanto- 
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somewhat  diffew  from  that  of  the  southern  provinces,  and 
the  peasants  wso  wooden  shoes.  (Minano ;  La  ClMe,  Hu- 
toire  GSn^ale  ds  Poftugal,  vol.  ii. ;  Link's  Travels.) 

OPOSSUM.  The  term  Opossums  is  generally  used  to 
designate  ihe  Didelphidce^  now  confined  to  the  American 
continents.  The  former  existence  of  this  type  in  Europe 
in  association  with  PcUtieotherium^  Anoplotherium,  and 
other  extinct  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  is  proved  hy  the 
fossil  remains  m  the  Paris  hasin  (Eocene  of  Lvell). 

The  dentition  of  these  scansorial  Marsupials  bears  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bandicoots  (Perameles)  than  to 
that  of  the  Dasyuri,  if  the  structure  of  the  molar  teeth  be 
excepted: 

The  whole  of  this  subfamily  have  the  inner  ^oe  of  the 
hind  foot  converted  into  a  thumb,  destitute  however  of  a 
claw,  and  this  development  is  apparent  in  nearly  all  the 
species  which  have  a  scaly  prehensile  tail.  Professor  Owen 
remarks  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  Opossums  the  subab- 
dominal  te^umentary  folds  are  rudimental,  or  merely  serve 
to  conceal  the  nipples,  and  are  not  developed  into  a  pouch ; 
and  in  these  the  young  adhere  to  the  mother  by  entwineiiig 
their  litllc  prehensile  tails  around  hers,  and  clinging  to  the 
fur  of  her  back;  whence  the  specific  name  dorsige7'a,  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  species.  He  further  obsei-ves  that 
few  facts  would  be  more  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
Marsupialia  than  the  condition  of  the  new-born  young,  and 
their  degree  and  mode  of  uterine  development  in  these 
l^lpossums.  Since  the  Marsupial  bones  serve  not,  as  is 
us  ually  described,  to  support  a  pouch,  but  to  aid  in  the 
I'qjj  ction  of  the  mammary  glands  and  testes,  they  are,  he 
adds  i?f  course  present  in  the  skeleton  of  these  small  pouch- 
less  0^^^™'»  ^  ^"  ^^®  more  typical  Marsupials.  (Pro- 
fessor bv"**^'^  interesting  paper  On  the  Classification  of  the 
Marsupialia,  }^.ZooL  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  part  iv. ;  and  the  article 
Marsupialia.) 
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(Ftom  the  specimen  !a  the  British  If  useiun*) 

OPPELN  is  one  of  the  four  governments  of  the  t'ru^ian 
province  of  Silesia,  and  comprises  tfie  greater  part  of  what 
was  formerly  called  Upper  or  Higher  Silesia,  from  its 
almost  wholly  consisting  of  hills  and  mountains.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  government  of  Breslau, 
on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  republic  of 
Oaoow,  on  the  south-cast  by  Galicia,  and  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  Austrian  Silesia.  Its  area  is  5000  square 
miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  ten  circles.  It  has  extensive 
forests  of  fine  timber,  and  abounds  in  valuable  minerals. 
This  part  of  the  province  is  less  fertile  and  much  colder  than 
Lower  Silesia.  The  snow  falls  early  and  lies  late,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  use  snow-shoes  and  sledj^es. 
The  old  Sclavonic  dialect,  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
provincoj  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  these  mountains. 


The  Roman  Catholic  religion  preponderatet  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Silesia.  Of  a  population  of  740,000,  only 
a  fifteenth  part  are  Protestants. 

There  are  some  manufactures  in  the  government;  and  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  the  natural  products  o/  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  meant  of  the  Oder,  which  traverses 
the  country  in  its  whole  extent 

OPPELN,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated 
in  50**  36'  N.  lat.  and  in  If  bV  £.  long.  It  is  a 
walled  town  with  four  gates,  and  is  situated  on  the  Oder, 
in  which  there  is  an  island  called  Pascheke,  which  is  laid 
out  like  a  park,  and  contains  some  dwelling-houses,  a 
coffee-house,  and  a  bathing-house.  The  island  is  connected 
with  the  left  bank  by  the  great  bridge,  and  with  the  town 
by  two  bridges  over  an  arm  of  the  Oder.  The  public 
buildings  are  not  remarkable.  There  are  several  churches 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  town-nail,  some  schools,  an 
hospital,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  The  population, 
according  to  the  latest  census  (to  1st  January,  J 839),  it 
6821.  Besides  tanneries  and  manufactories  of  earthenware^ 
there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  tape,  and  leather.  The 
town  has  a  good  trade  in  timber,  zinc,  lead,  calamine,  hard- 
ware, leather,  woollen  doths,  and  Hungary  wines. 

(Miiller's  Handbuchy  183«;  Fischers  Handbw^k  uber 
Schlesien,  \»\7 ;  Hsia&eVs  Handbuchy  Preussische  Stoats- 
Z&itung,  1839,  which  gives  the  latest  official  returns  of  the 
population.) 

OPPENHBIM  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  20  parishes, 
with  15,000  inhabitants,  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  left 
bapk  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt* 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bauconia.  The  inhabitants,  2400 
in  number,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  by  the  Rbioe. 
Oppenheim  has  one  Roman  CathoUc  and  one  Pjrotestant 
church,  four  hospitals,  and  a  Protestant  consistory.  This 
town  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a  diet  was  YkM 
in  it  in  1076.  It  was  a  place  of  some  celebrity  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  when  it  was  almost  destroved  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  afterwards  in  1689  by  t&e  French  under 
Melac.  The  beautiful  cathedral  of  St.  Catherine,  a  monu- 
ment of  Grcrraan  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  and 
an  imitation  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  cathedral  of  Coiogne, 
still  lies  partly  in  ruins.  The  ruins  of  Landscronenburg  and 
the  Swedish  pillar  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Oppenheim  is  the  romantic  Nierstein,  called  by  the  Romans 
Neri,  famous  for  its  wine;  and  in  the  celebrated Wonnegao 
(which  may  be  translated  the  Vale  of  Delight)  is  the  spa 
called  Sirooahad,  which  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  has 
been  again  in  use  since  1802. 

OPPLVN  COinriavh^\  an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet 
of  Cilicia  (Hieronymus,  in  Ezek.,  47 ;  Athen.,  Deipnos.^ 
lib.  i.,  p.  13  b.,  ed.  Casaub.),  two  of  whose  works  are  still 
extant  under  the  titles  *  Cynegetica '  and  *  Halieutfca.'  His 
father's  name  was  Age^Mlaus,  and  his  mother's  Zenodota, 
but  as  to  the  time  atk.l  place  of  his  birth  authorities  are  not 
quite  agreed.  Syncellus  iChronogr.y  p.  352,  353)  and  Jerome 
(in  Chronic.)  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus ;  but  Sozomen  (Prof/at.  ad  Hist,  Bocles.\  Suidas  (in 
voce  'OTTiriav^)  and  others  state  bim  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Severus ;  and  though  Oppian  in  both  his  poems 
{Halieut.,  lib.  i.,  v.  3 ;  •  and  lib.  iv.,  v.  5 ;  Cyneget.,  lib.  /.,  v. 
3)  addresses  the  emperor  by  the  name  '  Antoninus,'  it  is 
probable  that  Caracalla  is  meant,  as  this  appellation  was 
conferred  upon  him  when  he  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  empire,  a.d.  198  (Herodian,  Ub.  i\i.,  cap.  10),  and  is 
the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  designated  by  the  an- 
tient  historians,  Herodian,  Dion  Cassius,  &o.  As  to 
his  birth-place,  Suidas  supposes  it  to  have  been  Corycus, 
but  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek  life  of  Oppian  and 
most  Qther  authorities  say  that  he  was  born  at  Anazarba,  a 
city  which  also  gave  birth  to  Diosoorides.  Stephen  Byzant. 
in  voce  ^AvalcL^du)  Indeed  Oppian  himself  seems  to  refute 
the  assertion  of  Suidas,  for  in  the  third  book  of  the  '  Halieu> 
tics,'  V.  205,  sq.,  he  distinguishes  his  fellow-countrymen 
from  their  neighbours  the  Corycians.  His  father  appeara 
to  have  been  a  person  of  some  consideration  in  his  native 
city,  for  he  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Melita  in  (he 
Hadriatic  by  Severus,  for  suffering  himself  to  be  so  entirely 
engrossed  by  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect  coming 
in  person  along  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  emperor  when,  in  taking  a  progress  through  Cilicia, 
he  made  his  entrance  into  Anazarba.  He  was  accompanied 
in  his  exile  by  his  son  Oppian,  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  an  excellent  education  under  the  sup^^tendeaoa 
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'         of  bis  Aither,  find  Heho  now  began  to  derote  himself  to  poetry. 

Accordingly  be  composed  his  poem  on  fishing,  and  pre- 

B         sented  it  either  to  fbe  emperor  Severus  (Sozomen,  PrafaU 

^         ad  Hut,  Eccles,),  or  more  probably  (Suidas,  in  voce  'O^- 

>         iriai^ ;  Oppian,  Halieut.,  i.  3 ;  iv.  5)  to  his  son  Caracalla, 

^vho  was  so  mupb  pleased  with  it»  that  he  not  only  repealed 

the  sentence  of  his  Other's  banishment,  but  also  presented 

\         him  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  that  it  contained.* 

He  died  of  the  plague  shortly  after  bis  return  to  his  native 

t        country,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty ;  leaving  behind  him  three 

(         poems,  on  Hawking  CKfvrucd),  Hunting  (Kw^rtrucd),  and 

Fishing  ('AXuvrucd). 
c  The  *  Ixeutics'  consisted  of  two  books  according  to  Sui- 

das, or  rather  of  five,  according  to  the  anonymous  Greek 
I        author  of  Oppian's  life,  and  are  no  longer  extant,  but  a 
1         Greek  Paraphrase  in  Prose,  by  Eutecnius,  of  three  books, 
(         was  published,  Havnise,  \f02,  8vo.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ed.  E. 
Windingius,  which  is  also  inserted  in  Schneider's  edition  of 
Oppian,  Argent.,  8vo.,  1776. 

The  'Cynegetics*  are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  con- 
sist of  about  2100  lines,  and  are  divided  into  four 
books:  they  display  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  natural 
historjr,  with  which  however  a  good  many  absurd  fables 
are  mixed  up.  He  says  expressly  that  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  are  not  teeth  but  horns  (lib.  ii.,  v.  491,  8q.)> 
and  mentions  a  report  that  these  animals  are  able  to  speak 
(v.  540,  sq.):  he  states  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  B./e- 
male  rhinoceros,  but  that  all  these  animals  are  of  the  inale 
•ex  (V.  563) ;  that  the  lioness  when  pregnant  for  the  first 
time  brings  fbrth  ttve  whelps  at  a  birth,  the  second  time 
four,  the  next  three,  then  two,  and  lastly  only  one  (lib.  iii., 
V.  58,  sq.);  that  the  bear  brings  forth  her  cubs  half  formed 
and  licks  them  into  shape  (v.  159,  sq.j;  that  so  great  is  the 
enmity  between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  that  even  after 
death,  if  two  drums  be  made  of  their  hides,  the  wolfs 
hide  will  put  to  silence  the  lamb's  (v.  282,  sq.) ;  that  the 
hysenas  annually  change  their  sex  (v.  288,  sq.) ;  that  the 
boar's  teeth  contain  fire  inside  them  (v.  379,  sq);  that  the 
ichneumon  leaps  down  the  tl\roat  of  the  crocodile  while 
lying  asleep  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  and  devours  its  vis- 
cera (v.  407,  sq.).  [Ichneumon.]  He  thinks  it  necessary 
to  state  expressly  that  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no 
fncUe  tigers  (v*  357,  sq.).  He  gives  a  very  spirited  de- 
scription of  the  giraffe,  •  the  exactness  of  which,*  says  Mr. 
'ilolvM  (*  Earlier  Notices  of  the  Giraffe,*  in  *  Trans,  of  the 
Asbmol.  Soc.,'  vol.ii.),  'is  in  some  points  remarkable ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  observation  that  the  so-called  horns  do  not 
consist  of  homy  substance  (oim  cipac  mpdfv) ;  and  in  the 
allusion  to  the  pencils  of  hair  {AtXtixpal  Ktpdiai)  with  which 
they  are  tipped.*  He  adds,  *That  the  animal  must  have  been 
seen  aUve  by  Oppian  is  evident  from  his  remark  on  the  bril- 
-iancy  of  the  eyes,  and  the  halting  motion* of  the  hinder 
limbs.' 

The 'Halieutics'  are  also  written  in  hexafticter  verse, 
and  consist  of  five  books,  of  which  the  two  first  con- 
tain the  natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  three  last  the  art 
of  fishing.  In  this  poem,  as  in  the  *  Cynegetics,'  the  author 
displays  considerable  zoological  knowledge,  though  it  con- 
tains several  fables  and  absurdities,— more  perhaps  than  we 
meet  with  in  Aristotle,  but  certainly  not  so  many  as  in 
PHny  and  iElian.  He  mentions  (lib.  i.,  v.  217,  sq.)  the  story 
of.  the  Remora,  or  sucker  (ixsvifis),  bemg  able  to  stop  a 
ship  when  under  full  sail  by  sticking  to  the  keel,  and  re- 
proTOi  the  incredulity  of  those  who  doubt  its  truth  {Plut» 
Sympoi*^  lib.  ii.,  Queest.  7);  he  was  aware  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Cancellus,  or  hermit-crab  (icapKtvAc), 
which  is  provided  with  no  shell  of  its  own,  but  seizes 
upon  the  first  empty  one  it  can  find  (v.  320,  sq.) ;  he 
gives  a  beautiful  and  correct  description  of  the  Nautilus 
(v.  338,  sq.) ;  he  says  that  the  Mur»na,  or  lamprey,  copu- 
lates with  land  serpents,  which  for  the  time  lay  aside  their 
venom  (v.  554,  sq.) ;  he  notices  the  numbness  caused  by 
the  touch  of  the  Torpedo  Mpnti)  (lib.  ii.,  v.  56,  sq. ;  and  lib, 
iii.,  v.  149,  sq.) ;  and  the  black  fluid  emitted  by  the  Sepia 
or  cuttle-fish,  by  means  of  which  it  escapes  its  pursuers 
(lib.  iii,  V.  156,  Sq.);   he  says  that  a  fish  called  Sargus 

*  Suidas  lays  '  twenty  thousand.*  bnt  h«  most  haire  ooonted  the  tefseft  con- 
tained ia  all  Opirfun's  wxmii,  a«  tb« '  HoUeotioi*  oooiiit  of  only  about  8500 ; 
for  which,  if  we  reckon  the  a«r«M  to  bo  eqaal  to  twenty-five  diuarii.  and  wortH 
(according  to  Hosscv.  '  Antienl  WeighU  and'Money,  &c')  15*.  lid.,  he  mnat 

I  liBTc  rec^yed  tbonilm^.  7».  W-    I'  (according  to  the  aemmon  oompntatlow) 

wu  tal(e  the  aureut  to  bo  worth  16«.  lU ,  it  would  amount  to  2825/.  lOi.  5d.  In 

'  either  case  ihey  night  wtU  b«  onlWd  j(pvau  Urtj,  '  goUbu  7enM  V  Soiooi., 

toco  cit. 


(<rapyoc)  copulates  with  goats,  and  that  it  is  caught  by'the 
fisherman's  dressing  himself  up  in  a  goat's  skin,  and  so  en* 
ticing  it  on  shore  (lib.  iv.,  v.  30 S,  sq.);  ho  several  times 
mentions  the  dolphin,  calls  it,  for  its  swiftness  and  beauty, 
the  king  among  fishes  (as  the  eagle  among  birds,  the  hon 
among  beasts,  and  the  serpent  among  reptiles)  (lib.  ii.,  v. 
533,  sq.),  and  relates  an  anecdote,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat,,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  8),  and  which 
he  says  happened  about  his  own  time,  of  a  aolphin  that  was 
so  fond  of  a  little  boy  that  it  used  to  come  whenever  he 
called  it  by  its  name,  and  suffered  him  to  ride  upon  its  back, 
and  at  last  was  supposed  to  have  pined  away  with  grief  on 
account  of  his  death  (lib.  v.,  v.  448,  sq.). 

The  '  Halieutics'  are  much  superior  to  the  *  Cynegetics'  ii> 
point  of  style  and  poetical  embellishraent,  and  it  is  partly  on 
account  of  this  great  disparity  that  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  two  poems  were  not  composed  by  the  same  person.  But 
there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion 
(which  was  first  put  forth  by  Schneider  in  the  preface  to  his 
first  edition  of  Oppian's  works),  rendering  it  almost  certain 
that,  though  by  tne  universal  consent  of  antiquity  Oppian 
wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  yet  it  cannot  be  that  which  now 
goes  under  his  name.  Oppian  was  (as  we  have  seen)  a 
Cilician,  but  the  author  of  the  *  Cynegetics '  tells  us  di^ 
tinctly,  in  two  different  passages,  that  his  native  place  was 
a  city  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  (probably  Apamea),  (lib.  ii., 
V.  1 25-137,  and  ibid.,  v.  156,  157).  This  has  been  denied  by 
Belin  do  Ballu,  who  published  an  edition  of  the  '  C>'nege- 
tics,'  Aigentor.,  1786,  4to.  and  8vo.,  Gr.  and  Lat,  and  who 
(as  Dibdin  says) '  seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  task  al- 
most expressly  with  a  determination  to  oppose  the  authority 
and  controvert  the  positions  of  Schneider ;'  but  it  is  only  by 
altering  the  text  in  both  passages  (and  that  too  not  very 
skilfully)  that  he  has  been  able  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
commonly  received  opinion  that  the  poem  is  the  work  of 
Oppian.  In  Schneider's  second  edition  he  continues  to 
•hold  the  same  opinion,  and  replies  to  the  objections  of  Belin 
de  Ballu.  It  appears,  from  an  allusion  to  fishing  and  the 
sea  deities,  in  the  first  book  of  the  *  Cynegetics'  (v.  77-80), 
that  this  poem  was  composed  after  the  *  Halieutics,'  and  as 
a  sort  of  supplement  or  companion  to  it;  and  this  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  common  opinion  that'  both  poems 
were  written  by  the  same  author. 

With  regard  to  the  poetical  merits  of  Oppian,  he  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  poets  whose  works  have  been  more  praised 
than  read.  Julius  Ceesar  Scaliger  pronounces  him  '  to  be  a 
sublime  and  incomparable  poet,  the  most  perfect  writer 
among  the  Ghreeks,  and  the  only  one  of  them  that'  ever 
came  up  to  Virgil.*  {Poet.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  9.)  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  calls  him  '  one  of  the  best  epic  poets,'  and  *  wonders 
that  his  elegant  lines  should  be  so  much  neglected '  ( Vul- 
gar ErrorSf  book  i.,  chap,  viii.) ;  and,  if,  as  Rapin  says,  he 
is  sometimes  dry  {Rifiex,  9ur  la  Poctique,  p.  i76),  it  may 
fairly  be  accounted  for  and  excused  when  we  consider  the 
unpropitious  nature  of  his  subject.  His  style  is  llorid  and 
copious,  the  language  upon  the  whole  very  good,  though 
(as  was  noticed  by  Dan.  Heinsius,  Ad  Nonni  Diony^iaca,  p. 
197),  it  is  now  and  then  deformed  by  Latinisms. 

The  first  edition  of  the  *  Halieutics '  was  published  Flo- 
rent.,  1515,  8vo.,  Gr.,  ap.  Ph.  Juntam.  A  Latin  translation 
in  hexameter  verse,  by  Laurentius  Lippius,  was  published 
1 478,*4to.  The/ were  translated  into  English  verse  by  Diaper 
and  Jones,  Oxford,  8vo.,  1 722 ;  into  French  by  Limes, 
Paris,  8vo.,  1817;  and  into  Italian  by  balvini,  Firenze, 
8vo.,  1728.  The  *  Cynegetics'  were  first  published  (together 
with  the  *  Halieutics*)  Venet.,  in  iEdib.  Aldi,  8vo.,  1517. 
They  were  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Bodin,  Paris,  4to., 
155^;  into  English  by  Mawer,  Lond.,  8vo.,  1736  (contain- 
ing the  first  book  only) ;  into  French  bj*  Florent  Chreslian, 
Paris,  4to.,  1575,  and  by  Belin  de  Ballu,  Sirasb.,  8vo., 
1787;  into  German  by  Lieberkiihn,  L«ipz,  8vo.,  1755; 
and  into  Italian,  with  the  •Halieutics*  noticed  above,  by 
Salvini.  Fabricius  states  {Bibliotk.  Gr.),  on  the  authority  of 
Lambecius,  that  a  paraphrase  both  of  the  *  Cyneeetica*  and 
of  the  *  Halieutica,'  in  Greek  prose  by  Eutecnius^  still  exists  in 
MS.  in  the  library  at  Vienna.  The  last  and  (as  far  as  it  goes) 
the  best  edition  of  Oppian's  two  poems  is  Schneider's  second 
edition,  which  unhappily  is  unfinished,  8vo.,  Lip^.,  1813. 
Gr«cd,  with  a  Latin  verse  translation  of  the  'Cynegetics,' 
by  Pfbifer,  published  for  the  first  time  though  executed  in 
1555.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  published  by 
Schneider,  Argentor.,  1776,  Or.  snd  Lat.,  8 vo.,  containing 
also  the  paraphrase  of  the  •  Ixeutics,*  by  Eutecnius,  mea.- 
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tioned  aWe.  Schneider  published  some  addenda  to  this 
addition  in  his  Analecta  CriHca,  8vo^  Franoof.,  1777 ;  Fas- 
cic.  i.,  p.  31,  sq. 
OPPOSITION.  [Conjunction  and  Opposition.] 
OPTICS  is  that  branch  of  physical  science  ^hich  ex- 
plains the  formation  of  images,  as  depending  on  the  known 
laws  by  which  the  modifications  of  light  are  governed. 
[LiOHT.]  These  images  are  formed  either  by  polished 
reflecting  surfaces  or  by  transparent  refracting  media.  In 
the  former  case  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are 
equal ;  in  the  latter  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  are  in  a  constant  ratio  for  one  and  the  same 
medium.  The  position  and  magnitude  of  the  image  of  an 
object  is  easily  ascertained,  when  we  have  previously  ascer- 
tained the  position  of  the  image  of  a  point,  in  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  point  itself  and  of  the  reflecting  or 
refrapting  instrument ;  in  other  words,  when  we  have  found 
the  relation  between  the  conjugate  foci,  so  called  because 
it  universally  holds  in  optics,  that  whichever  focus  be  con- 
sidered the  object,  the  other  will  be  the  image.  The  prin- 
cipal focus  of  an  instrument  is  that  to  or  frdm  which  a  pencil 
of  parallel  rays  falling  perpendicularly  (or  nearly  so)  on  the 
instrument  is  made  to  converge  or  diverge  after  reflexion 
or  refraction.  In  a  plane  mirror  the  conjugate  foci  are 
similarly  situated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  mirror  [Light]  ; 
consequently  in  this  instance  the  instrument  has  no  princi- 
pal focus.  Generally  the  distance  of  the  principal  focus 
from  the  instrument  is  called  the  focal  length  of  that  in- 
strument, whether  a  reflector  or  a  refractor.  Since  con- 
jugate foci  are  mutually  such,  it  follows  that  rays  proceed- 
ing from  the  principal  focus  will,  after  reflexion  or  refrac- 
tion, emerge  in  a  parallel  pencil.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  relations  existing  between  the  conjugate  foci  of  spherical 
reflectors,  observing  that  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  the 
right  line  containing  the  centre  of  the  spherical  surface 
and  the  conjugate  K>ei.  The  rays  under  consideration  are 
those  which  are  directed  nearly  along  the  axis,  and  which- 
therefbre  fail  exceedingly  nearly  perpendicularly  on  the 
reflector. 


Let  DBG  represent  the  section  of  a  spherical  reflector 
made  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis,  C  its  centre,  A 
the  focus  of  incident  rays,  AD  an  incident  rav,  ADC  is  the 
angle  of  incidence ;  make  the  angle  aDC=ADC,  then  aDC 
is  the  angle  of  reflection,  and  if  the  point  of  incidence  D 
were  infinitely  near  to  the  point  B  in  the  axis,  then  all  the 
reflected  rays  of  which  the  incidence  was  nearly  perpendi* 
dieular  would  converge  to  a,  the  latter  would  then  be  the 
focus  conjugate  to  A,  for  if  rays  diverged  from  a  they  would 
after  reflexion  evidently  converge  to  A. 

Now  if  a  straight  line  as  CD  bisect  an  angle  of  a  trjangle, 
as  the  angle  ADa,  it  will  divide  the  base  into  segments 
AC,  Ca  proportional  to  the  adjaoent  sides  AD,  Da  (Euc, 
book  vi.)*  that  is,  AC :  Ca  : :  AD :  Da,  but  when  D  is  in- 
finitely near  to  6  we  may  write  AB  and  Ba  instead  of  AD 
and  Da,  in  which  case  we  should  have  AC  :  Ca : :  AB :  Ba. 
Let  AB  =  A,  aB  =  A',  and  the  radius  CB  =  r;  then  AC  = 
A—r;  Ca=r— A';  whenceA— r :  r— A'::  A:A',  or  A'(A— r) 
=A  (r—A') ;  therefore  2AA'=r  (A-f-A'),  which  may  be  also 

112 
written  in  the  form  -+  -i=-.    We  should  have  precisely 

A  A'  r 
the  same  investigation  if  we  had  supposed  rays  as  ED  to 
fall  on  the  convex  side  converging  to  a  focus  A ;  but  being 
reflected  in  the  direction  D^,  they  would  appear  to  diverge 
from  the  conjugate  focus  a:  hence  the  above  formula 
applies  to  two  cases,  viz.  when  diverging  rays  fall  on  th^ 
concave  surfooe,  or  converging  rays  ou  the  convex  suriace» 
of  a  spherical  reflector. 


Example  l.^A  candle  is  placed  before  a  concave  speeo- 
lum  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from  it:  what  will  be  the  dia- 
tance  of  its  image  from  the  same,  the  radius  of  the  q;»eoulum 
being  2  feet? 

Here,  we  have  given  A=3  feet,  rs2  feet,  and  to  find  A' 

we  substitute  these  numbers  in  the  general  formula  — f« 

A 

12  112  12 

-L  SB  -  which  thus  becomes  -.+-,= -=1;  whence  -  =- 
A'      r  3     A'      2  A'     3 

and  therefore  A'=-=:  H  foot;  the  image  will  consequently 

2 
be  1  foot  6  inches  in  front  of  the  speculum. 

It  being  sometimes  convenient  to  measure  the  distaneea 
of  the  foci  from  the  centre  instead  of  the  sur&oe  of  the 
speculum,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  proper  formula  from  the  pro* 
portion  we  have  established,  viz.  AC  :  Ca  : :  AB  :  Ba.  Let 
AC=f>,  Ca=rp' ;  then  AB=r+p,  aB=r— p',  whence  p:p': . 
r+p  :  r— p',  or  p  {r-^p')  =/>'  (r+p)  [therefore  r  (p— f>'>  = 

112 
2pp' consequently -,  —  s-;   thus  in  the  example  given 

above  we  find  (since  p=l  and  rss2)  -y— 1=1, or--  =2; 

P  P 

therefore  p'=~,  which  is  agreeable  with  the  former  result. 
When  the  incident  rays  proceed  firom  a  point  exceedingly 
distant  (as  the  sun,  for  instance)  then  A  being  very  great  -^ 

A 

will  be  exceedingly  small  and  may  be  rejected,  in  wliieh 

12  r 

case  we  have]'-^=r—  or  A'= — ,  that  is,  paraUei  incident  rays 

are  made  after  reflexion  to  converge  to  F,  the  middle  point 

of  the  radius  CB.    Henc^  the  fo^  length  of  a  sphericd 

speculum  is  one  half  that  of  its  radius. 

In  examining  the  formula  for  the  positions  of  the  eon« 

1       1       2  ■ 

jugate  foci,  viz 1 — j.= —  we  find  that  when  A=r  we  also 

A      A'      r 

must  have  A'=r ;  hence  when  the  focus  A  is  at  C  the  centre, 

the  conjugate  focus  a  will  be  at  the  same  point.  If  A  move 

to  the  left  of  C  (in  the  fig.)  A  being  then  greater  than  r, 

—  is  less  than  —  and  therefore  --^  must  be  greater  than  - 
A  r  ^  ^  r 

or  A'  is  less  than  r,  and  as  A  increases  to  greater  magnitadei^ 
A'  accordingly  diminishes,  until  A  becomes  infinite,  when 

A'  as  we  have  seen  becomes  — ;  hence  whilst  A  moves  on 

the  left  indefinitely  from  C,  the  other  foons  moves  on  the 
right  from  C  as  far  as  the  prindpal  focus  F. 

With  respect  to  the  images  rormed  by  concave  specula, 
let  AG  represent  a  small  object  at  A ;  join  CrC,  then  GOB 
will  be  the  axis  of  the  speculum  when  G  is  considered  the 
focus  of  incident  rays,  and  its  conjugate  focus  g  can  be 
found  hy  the  preceding  formula ;  hence  ag  will  be  the  image 
if  AG,  its  position  is  evidently  inverted,  and  by  similar  tri- 
angles, the  linear  dimensions  of  the  image  ag  are  to  those 
of  the  object  AG  as  Cg :  CG  or  as  p^ :  p.    Now  the  formula 

—7 = —  gives  ■£- = — ^ ;  hence  the  ima^e  (in  rsspeeC 

p'      P       r  "^         p      2p+r 

to  linear  dimensions)  is  less  than  the  object  in  the  ratio  of 
r  :  2p-hr  (or  since  p=rA— r)  as  r  :  2A— r ;  on  the  oontraiy, 
if  the  object  be  placed  between  the  centre  and  princi|Mil 
focus,  as  at  ag,  then  AG  would  become  the  image;  for 

AGtiag\*p\o'i  but  £.=:— I- ,=--£—  ;  therefore  AG 

a!g : :  r :  2A'— r ;  which  shows  that  the  image  is  then  greater 
than  the  object,  or  magnified.  From  the  principles  of  geo- 
metry it  follows  that  the  surfaces  of  the  image  and  object 
are  as  the  squares  of  the  linear  dimensions,  and  the  apparent 
volume,  or  bulk,  as  their  cubes. 

Example  2.— An  object  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  12  feet 
in  the  axis  of  a  concave  speculum  of  two  feet  radius :  to 
find  how  much  it  will  appear  diminished  in  its  imagei, 
with  respect  to  its  linear,  superficial,  and  solid  dimensions. 
Here  r=2,  A=12,  2A-r=22;  therefore 

for  linear  dimensions  Image  :  Object : :  2  :  22, 

that  is::  I  :  11; 

for  superficial  do.  the  ratio  is  as  1 :  121,  and  for  apparent 

bulk  it  is  as  1  :  1331. 
Heat  being  capable  of  reflection,  like  light,  the  rays  of  (li« 
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%un  nay  be  eolleeted  by  a  concave  speculam  in  its  principal 
focus  (or  burning-point)  F. 

Example  3.— To  find  how  much  an  object  will  be  magnified 
by  the  same  speculum,  when  placed  1  foot  6  inches  in  front 
of  it. 

Here  A'=14,  r=:2,  2A'— ra=l ;  therefore  in  linear  di- 
mensions the  ratio  is  as  2 :  1 ; 

in  superficial  as  4  :  1 ; 
and  in  cubical  as  8  :  1. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  relation  between  the  conjugate 
foci  when  diverging  rays  fall  on  a  convex  spherical  specu- 
lum»  which  will  also  be  the  relation  when  converging  rays 
fall  on  a  concave  speculum  as  will  be  evident  by  inspection 
of  the  figure  (flg.  2).  Employing  the  same  letters  with  the 
diagram  as  before,  C  will  be  the  centre,  A  the  focus  of  in- 
cident rays,  a  of  reflected  rays,  &c. 


Let  AD  be  an  incident  ray  near  the  axis  AC,  join  CD 
and  produce  to  c;  make  the  angle  of  reflexion  cDe  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence  ADc«  and  produce  the  reflected 
ray  D^  to  meet  the  axis  in  a ;  then  when  D  is  infinitely  near 
B,  a  is  the  focus  conjugate  to  A  The  same  figure  would 
equally  apply  if  we  had  suppbsed  rays  ED  converging  to  A 
to  fall  on  the  concave  surface,  for  since  the  angles  ADe, 
cDe,  aDC,  CDE  are  all  equal,  T)a  would  then  be  the  actual 
reflected  ray  and  therefore  a  would  be  yet  the  focus  con- 
jugate to  A.  Now  since  the  external  angle  aDB  of  the 
triangle  ADa  is  bisected  by  the  straight  line  DC,  it  follows 
(Simson's  Euc.,  book  6)  that  AC  :  Ca  : :  AD :  Da  (and  D 
being  supposed  infinitely  near  to  B  in  order  that  the  rays 
may  be  incident  nearly  perpendicularly)  ::  AB  :  Bo.  JLet 
AB=A,  aB=A',  CB=r,  CA=p,  Carrpl  then  we  have 
p  :  p' : :  A  J  A',  or  r-f-A  :  r— A  :  A  :  A',  hence 
A'(r+A)=A(r-A'), 

therefore  2 AA^=r  (A— AO  whence --^ — r=— •     Again 

A'     A      r 
the  same  proportion  /> :  p' : :  A  :  A'  may  be  written  pip':: 
P^r :  r-p' ;  hence  p  (r— />0  =p'  ip—r)  thereCbre r  (p+pO  = 

112 
2pp'  whence 1 — ;-= — . 

p      pf      r 
If  we  suppose  pr^r,  we  find  p'^u  which  shows  that  the 
foci  are  together  at  B,  and  as  p  increases,  p'  diminishes,  until 

p  becomes  infinite,  when  p's— ,  showing  that  a  will  then 

reach  the  principal  focus  F.  Hence,  in  general,  the  princi- 
pal foci  move  in  contrary  directions,  and  meet  both  at  the 
centre  and  circumference.  In  the  formula  just  given  one 
of  the  conjugate  foci  lies  between  the  principal  focus  and 
the  sur&ce  of  the  speculum ;  while  in  tne  first  set,  one  lay 
between  that  point  (F)  and  the  centre. 

With  respect  to  images,  if  AG  be  the  object  and  g  the 
focus  conju^te  to  G,  then  cig  will  be  the  image  of  AG ;  and 
conversely,  if  ag  be  the  object,  AG  will  be  the  image,  and 
their  proportion  may  be  easily  calculated,  for  AG  :ag :: 
CA  :  Ca,  that  is,  as  p  :  p',  or  as  A  :  A\  which  we  have  seen 
is  the  same  ratio. 

Example  4.— In  the  concave  speculum  of  two-foot  radius, 
an  object  is  placed  within  6  inches  of  its  interior  surface : 
how  mr  will  the  image  appear  at  the  back  of  the  speculum 
and  how  much  will  it  seem  enlarged  ? 

Here  r=2  foot,  A'=—  foot,  and  since  ^ — L=A   we 
2  A'      A      r 

bave  2-~=sl,  therefore  A=  l»  or  the  image  will  appear  a 


foot  behind  the  convex  side  and  will  be  entoged  in  linea? 
dimensions  as  A  to  A',  that  is,  as  2  to  1 ;  in  surfiice  4 : 1 ;  in 
volume  8  to  1. 

Example  6. — An  object  is  placed  10  feet  distance  from  a 
convex  speculum  of  3  feet  radius;  find  the  position  and 
magnitude  of  its  image. 

112  1 

Here  r = 3,  A=  1 0,  therefore  — -j =  — ,  whence  --  ■ = 

A'     10      3  A' 

23  7 

— ,  therefore  A'=:  1 —  feet,  or  1  foot  3  inches,  8  parts  nearl)^ 
30  23 

at  which  distance  in  the  concavity  of  the  speculum  tb^" 
image  will  seem  to  be,  and  (in  linear  dimensions)  Object . 

30 
Image  : :  A:  A' .    10  •*  rr>  that  is  as  23  :  3 ;  the  surfkces  aS' 
23 

529  :  9,  &c  Thus  the  reader  with  only  a  moderate  know^ 
ledge  of  simple  equations  will  be  able  to  solve  all  questions* 
relative  to  the  images  of  objects  formed  by  spherical  specula^ 
concave  or  convex.  The  images  in  the  last  two  examples' 
are  erect.  Generally  the  image  will  be  erect  or  inverted 
according  as  one  of  the  conjugate  foci  is  between  the  prinoi- 
nal  focus  and  surface,  or  between  that  point  and  the  centre ;, 
for  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  every  case  one  of  the  foci  is  in 
some  part  of  the  radius  between  the  centre  and  surface. 

In  Uie  preceding  calculations,  we  have  confined  ourselves^ 
to  such  rays  as  fall  nearly  perpendicularly  on  the  reflecting, 
surfaces.  The  rays  which  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
fVom  the  axis  of  a  spherical  speculum  are  not  reflected  accu- 
rately to  the  same  point  as  those  incident  near  the  axis ;; 
hence  arises  a  diffusion  of  the  reflected  rays  arising  from  the: 
sphericity  of  the  speculum  and  denominated  the  sj^hericaC 
aberration;  and  when  measured  along  the  axis,  it  is  calledl 
the  longitudinal  aberration  ;  but  when  perpendicular  to  it». 
through  the  focus,  the  lateral  aberration.  It  wiU'  besuffir- 
cient  in  this  article  to  calculate  their  amount  in  the  mostl 
usual  case  when  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  as  those) 
which  proceed  from  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Let  SD  represent  a  ray  falling  parallel  to  the  axis  CB  ;. 

4 


BD  being  the  intermediate  arc  of  the  section  of  the  specif 
lum.  Da  the  reflected  ray ;  if  this  figure  revolve  round 
CB,  it  is  evident  that  all  nys  incident  on  the  annulut 
through  which  D  moves  will  likewise  be  reflected  to  a, 
which  is  therefore  strictly  the  focus  of  that  annulus.  Now* 
P,  the  middle  point  of  CB,  is  the  point  to  which  rays  foiling 
near  the  axis  are  reflected ;  hence  aF  is  the  longitudinal 
and  Fb  the  lateral  aberration  corresponding  to  the  abov9 
annulus.  To  calculate  the  amount  of  these  we  mav  observe 
that  the  angle  SDC  (of  incidence)  is  equal  to  CIXi  (of  le- 
flexion),  and  also  to  DCa  (by  the  theory  of  paralMs)  ;  aad 
since  the  angles  aDC,  aCD,  are  thus  equal,  tlvi^fore 
(Da  r=  aD.  Let  Df  be  a  tangent  at  D,  then  aDT  and  otTD, 
being  respectively  the  complements  of  aDC  and  aCp,,  are 
also  equal,  whence  cTC  =  au,  but  also  Ca  =:  dD,  therefore 
a  is  the  middle  point  of  CT;  and  since  F  is  the^middls  of 
CB,  it  follows  that  aF  is  the  half  of  BT ;  thus  the  longitu- 
dinal aberration  is  known ;  and  since  the  angle  Fab  is  the 
the  double  of  DCB,  the  lateral  aberration  is  from  thence 
known.  Let  the  ancle  DCB  =  6,  and  radius  CB  =  r,  then 
CT  =  r  sec  6  and  BT  =  r  (sec.  0  —  1),  hence  we  obtain 
Uie  exact  values  of  the  two  aberrations,  viz.  the  longitu- 
dinal =  -L  (sec.  e  -  I),  and  the  lateral  F5  =  LI^BlI? 
2  2 

(sec  e  —  1).     Hence  in  order  that  the  aberrations  mav  be 
inconsiderable,  we  ought  to  have  the  extreme  magnitude  of 
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erration  =  —  = 


-— -^  and  lateral  aberration  =  -^ 
4B(?  2 


both  of  which  are  evidently  very  small,  particularly 


e,  Tia.  the  angle  BCrf  (in^.  3),  also  small.  On  this  sup- 
position formulo  safficiently  approximate  may  be  deduced 
from  the  above  and  better  adapted  for  practice.    For  see.  6 

put  1  +  -1>  and  for  tan.  20  put  2$,  wnicn  are  respectively 
the  approximate  vmues;  thence  we  get,  longitudinal  ab- 

4 
BD» 
•2BC** 

the  latter.  The  least  circle  of  aberration  is  the  smallest 
that  would  be  formed  on  a  card  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  near  the  focus  F  to  receive  the  reflected  rays ;  now  if 
the  intersection  ^r  of  a  reflected  ray  D^  with  the  final  one 
dg  be  taken  the  most  remote  possible  from  the  axis  CB, 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  other  reflected  rays  will  pass  be- 
tween g  and  the  axis,  and  hence  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  g  to  the  axis  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  least  ab- 
erration or  diffusion.  The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  one 
of  maxima  and  minima,  and  may  be  easily  solved  in  the 
usual  manner  by  means  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  such  rays  as  fall  nearly 
perpendicularlv  on  the  reflecting  surface ;  but  since  rays 
fhll  at  all  incidences  from  a  luminous  point,  each  pencil  of 
rays,  at  whatever  incidence,  when  in  the  same  plane,  after 
reflexion,  converges  to  or  diverges  from  some  point  (unless 
reflected  parallel) ;  a  line  of  li^ht  containing  all  such  points 
in  that  plane  forms  a  caustic  line,  and  in  all  possible  planes 
constitutes  a  caustic  surface.  Caustics  formed  by  reflexion 
Ifave  been  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  refraction 
by  giving  the  name  of  diacaustics  to  the  latter  and  cata- 
caustics  to  the  former,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  that  part 
of  optics  connected  with  refraction  has  been  denominated 
dioptrics,  and  that  vrith  reflexion  catoptrics.  In  both  cases 
the  caustic  line  is  the  curve  which  eacn  reflected  or  refracted 
ray  touches :  hence  the  equation  to  the  caustic  curve,  whe- 
ther produced  by  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging  rays,  is 
easily  obtained  by  taking  the  equation  to  one  of  the  reflected 
or  refiracted  rays,  and  then  auplying  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus to  find  the  curve  touchea  by  all  such  straight  lines ; 
viz.  differentiate  the  equation  to  the  reflected  or  refracted 
ra^  relatively  to  the  constant  in  its  equation,  and  then 
eliminate  the  constant  between  the  two  equations,  which 
will  then  produce  the  equation  to  the  caustic.  If  the  sun 
or  a  candle  shine  on  a  vessel  containing  liquid,  and  polished 
in  the  interior  (such  as  a  china  cup  of  tea  J,  a  caustic  line 
of  light  will  be  observable  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
which  line  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  caustic  surface  by 
that  of  the  liquid. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  refiracting  trans- 
parent media ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  constant  ratio  of  the 
sine  of  incidence  ti^that  of  refraction  to  be  as  m:  I,  then  m 
is  called  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  particular  medium 
employed,  the  incident  light  being  supposed  to  pass  from  va- 
cuum. But  if  the  light  pass  from  the  medium  into  vacuum^ 
then  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction 


would  be  ai  1 : 


m,  and  —  would  be  the  cefractive 
m 


index; 


m  is  evidently  greater  than  unity,  since  the  ray  after  enter- 
ing the  medium  ie  turned  towards  the  perpendieukr,  and 

—  is  less  than  unity,  because  afler  the  ray  emerges  from 
fit 

the  medium  into  vacuum,  it  is  turned  from  the  perpendicular, 

if  m  be  the  index  of  refraction  from  vacuum  into  one  medium 

which  we  may  call  A,  and  mf  that  from  vacuum  into  a  differ- 

m' 
ent  medium  B,  then  —  is  the  index  when  the  light  passes 

from  the  medium  A  to  B.  [Lioht.]  A  table  of  refractive 
indices  is  given  in  Optics,  Practical. 

Diverging  rays  fall  from  vacuum  or.  ^e  pitme  surface  of 
a  uniform  and  transparent  medium:  it  \s  required  to  find 
the  relation  between  the  conjugate  foci. 

Let  A  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays,  DB£  the  surface  of 
the^  medium,  AB  a  perpendicular  on  D£,  AG  an  incident 
ray  near  this  perpendicular,  GC  (AG  produced)  the  course 
of  the  ray  if  un  refracted,  Gc  its  actual  course  nearer  to 
the  perpendicular  than  (K),  then  cG  to  an  eye  placed  in 
the  medium  will  appear  to  proceed  from  the  point  a,  the 
conjugate  focus;  the  question  ia  to  detenxune  the  relative 
situations  of  a  and  A. 


Let  AB  =  A,  a  B  =  A',  and  m  be  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion ;  then  BAG,  the  complement  of  AGB,  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and'  BaG  to  that  of  refraction.  Let 
these  angles  be  respectively  denoted  by  fl'  and  R  and 
BG  =  k ;  then  A  =  A  tan.  I,  and  also  to  A'  tan.  R,  therefore 


tan.  I        sin.  I    cos.  R 


A  ""  tan.  R 


=  m.. 


but  when  C  k 


sin.  R'  cos.  1       ""  COS.  I 

very  near  B,  the  angles  I  and  R  are  exceedingly  nnall,  and 

their   cosines    may  be    taken    as    units,   in  which  cue 

A^ 

—  =  m,  therefore  A'  s  mA ;  and  since  m  is  greater  than 

unity.  A'  is  greater  than  A  in  the  ratio  of  m :  ].  Con 
versely,  if  a  ray  from  a  medium  bounded  by  a  plane  stir- 

faoe  pass  into  vacuum,  -^  is  then  the  index  of  refraction, 
m 

and  we  should  have  A'  s±  — .  A^  hi  which  case  A'  is  less 
m 

than  A.  This  explains  why  the  bottott  of  a  eleor  river 
seems  nearer  to  the  surface  than  it  really  ia  by  about  ene- 
fourth  of  its  tme  depth. 

The  image  of  a  straight  line  in  vacfuo  aeen  ttcm  such  a 
medium  will  be  another  f  traighl  line ;  for  let  A  A'  be  such  a 
line,  produce  it  to  D,  and  jom  Dm,  then  since  afW  i  AH'  :  : 
aB :  AB  : :  m  :  1 ;  therefcve  a'  is  the  foens  eonjagate  to  A^ 
and  consequently  aa^  is  the  iiMge  of  AA'.  It  musit  bow- 
ever  be  observed  that  AA'  must  be  of  snsall  ditnensions,  in 
order  that  the  rays  reaching  the  observer's  eye  mat  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  perpendi<nilar  to  DS,  otherwise  the  above 
proportion  would  require  to  be  modified,  and  the  image 
would  be  curved.  In  the  above  case  the  image  €u^  is  more 
remote  fh>m  the  surfkce  DB  than  the  el^ect ;  but  the  con- 
trary happens  when  the  object  is  in  the  medium,  when  the 
image  will  be  nearer  the  surface  than  the  object  is.  Hence 
many  familiar  optical  phenomena  may  be  unclerstood.  Thus, 
when  a  shilUng  is  placed  in  an  empty  vessel^  and  the  eye  is 
so  situated  that  the  sides  of  the  vessel  juet  eoneeal  the  shil- 
ling, upon  pouring  into  it  a  small  Quantity  of  water  the  shil- 
ling  wUl  appear  as  if  raised  up  and  becomes  risible.  Ftx  a 
like  reason  the  sun  and  stars  are  visible  before  they  actually 
rise  above  the  horizon  or  set  below  it;  and  when  a  straight 
stick  is  partly  immersed  in  water,  the  image  of  the  immeraed 
part  being  raised  nearer  to  the  snrfibee  than  tbe  trve  ohjeet, 
will  cause  the  stick  to  appear  bent  or  broken,  as  well  as 
shorter  than  it  really  is ;  but  when  immersed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  surfhce,  the  stick  ap^^ears  to  be  only  contracted 
about  one-fourth  of  the  part  immersed,  fbr  the  image  and 
object  are  then  in  one  straight  line. 

As  refracting  media  bounded  by  t  single  cutved  surface 
rarely  if  ever  can  occur  in  practice,  we  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider lenses,  particularly  the  double  convex  tena^  as  Imown 
most  generally.    For  their  varions  species  see  Lbns. 

Let  DBEB^  represent  a  plane  section  of  a  double  convex 
lens,  that  plane  inclnding  the  centres  OG^  of  the  bounding 
surfitces  DBE  and  DB^;  let  A  (in  the  axit  CC')  be  tbe 
focus  of  incident,  and  a  of  the  emergent  rays.  Let  m  be  the 

index  of  refraction  for  incident,  and  therefore  -**  fbremer- 

gent  rays ;  and  let  AGKa  represent  the  track  of  a  ray  near 
the  axis;  let  CB=r;  C'B'rrr', AB=A,  08^=  A,  and  tbe 
thickness  BB'=/,  we  have  to  determine  the  vefaition  exist- 
ing between  these  Quantities.  First  we  have  sin  AGc= 
m  sin  KGe>  let  GAC:=0,  GCAso,  and  the  incfiuation  of 
KG  to  the  axis  be  ^ ;  While  d  is  the  distance  of  the  point  at 
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vrhicb  CK  euts  the  axis  from  B ;  then  the  above  equation  ia 
the  tame  at  sin  ($-\'a)^m  sin  (<i^a\  from  which,  by  trigo- 

sin  9—  m  sin  0       m  cos  0  -  cos  6 
nometry  we  deduce — 


sin  e     CG 


sin  a 


cos  a 


Now  —. —  =  XT*,  of  which  the  ultimate  ralue,  when  G  is  at 
fin  a       A\x 


— ,  for  the  same  reason  the  ultimate  value  of 


sin  0      r 

-: is  7»  and  the  ultimate  values  of  eos  ^,  cot  ih,  and  eos  a 

SIQ    a        Q 

are  each  unity ;  therefore  we  get -^  "  7"  ~  ^"" '»  ^  "a*    "" 

■T-  =  ;  hence  ^  which  determines  the  focus  of  the 

first  set  of  refracted  rays,  is  known ;  and  therefore  also  ^+/, 

which  is  its  distance  from  the  second  surface.     Now,  since 

the  ray  would  traverse  the  same  course  if  we  supposed  it  to 

commence  at  o,  and  proceed  through  aKG  to  A,  it  follows 

1  il         wim  —  I 

in  the  same  way  that  -j^  +  jj^.  a      ,   ,  from  whence  A' 

is  known. 

If  we  neglect  /  as  being  small,  we  may  eliminate  -r-,  and 

thence  obtain-T7  +  ~r^  (»»—  l)f  "ir  4 J  ;  the  spherical 

aberrations  may  be  fbund  by  a  similar  process  to  that  we 
have  employed  for  reflexion,  and  the  inverse  or  erect  posi- 
tions of  the  images  ascertained  by  the  like  method. 

When  we  have  one  side  plane,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
r  infinite,  and  thus  one  general  ibrmula,  by  proper  attention 
to  the  signs,  tnay  be  made  to  apply  to  all  forms  of  lens^. 

There  is  a  cause  of  aberration  for  refracted  light,  which 
does  not  exist  for  reflected  rays,  and  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence in  deforming  and  colouring  images  than  all  the 
effects  of  spherical  aberration.  The  chromatic  dispersion 
[I>I9Pbr8I0n]  arises  from  the  fiict  that  all  the  coloured  rays 
which  compose  solar  or  other  light  have  different  refractive 
indices  fbr  one  and  the  same  refracting  medium;  hence 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  which  only  consists  of  successive 
circular  images  of  the  sun,  of  the  different  colours  of  the 
rays,  overlapping  each  other.  This  aberration  has,  by  the 
successive  laboursof  I>ollond,Frauenhofer,  and  others,  been 
successfully  combated.    [Optics,  Practical] 

OPTICS,  PRACTICAL,  is  that  part,  of  science  which 
applies  the  physical  properties  of  Light  and  the  mathemati- 
cal laws  of  Optics  to  the  construction  of  useful  optical  in- 
struments. By  the  former  we  determine  the  constants 
necessary  to  render  the  formulse  of  the  latter  convertible 
into  numbers.  The  refractive  and  dispersive  indices  peculiar 
to  transparent  media  are  constants  of  this  nature,  and  the 
instruments  adapted  to  the  easy  vision  of  near  or  distant 
objects,  to  great  or  small  objects,  and  to  other  optical  pur- 
poses, are,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  described 
under  their  proper  heads.  [Camera  Lucida  ;  Eyb  ;  Hb- 
liostat;  Microscope;  Telescope;  &c.] 

The  refractive  indices  of  transparent  and  semi-transparent 
media  have  been  a  subject  of  research  to  many  experi- 
menters, and  were  considerably  advanced  by  Newton.  (New- 
ton's Optics,)  The  additional  properties  of  light  discovered 
since  his  time  have  enabled  philosophers  to  calculate  to  a 
far  greater  degree  of  accuracy  the  indices  both  of  refVaction 
and  dispersion  than  was  then  practicable. 

The  theory  of  achromatism,  or  the  method  of  correcting 
the  aberrations  of  the  rays  of  light,  has  been  pursued  by 
Euler,  D'Alembert,  Herschel  (Sir  J.),  and  many  others; 
but  the  earliest  successful  construction  was  made  bv  Mr. 
Ball  in  1733.    The  same  was  effected  in  1757  by  Dollond, 


whow  UOxmrt,  together  with  that  of  hia  son,  gave  a  great 
impulse  towards  the  complete  accomplishment  of  an  object 
of  which  Newton  seems  almost  to  have  despaired.  In  the 
same  career  of  late  years  we  must  distinguish  Frauenhofer» 
of  Benediktbeuem,  in  Bavaria,  who  obtained  at  an  early  age 
fh>m  the  French  Academy  the  prize  for  the  actual  con- 
struction of  achromatic  glasses.  Not  only  were  the  neces- 
sary manual  operations  conducted  by  himself  with  patience 
and  the  minutest  attention  to  all  the  practical  details  of  the 
quality  of  hiaglaasas  and  theaccuracy  of  grinding  and  polish- 
iag,  but  be  had  aUo  the  merit  and  advantage  of  observing  the 
dark  lines  which  cross  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  which 
are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  determining  the  indices  above 
alluded  to.  From  the  liability  to  oxidization  of  some  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  composition,  some  of  his  finest  telescopes 
have  of  late  become  considerably  tarnished,  particularly 
those  in  exposed  situations.  This  oould  not  have  been 
easily  foreseen,  and  many  of  his  telescopes  remain  still  in 
good  condition. 

The  first  account  of  his  remarkable  optical  discoveries  is 
given  in  a  paper  which  he  published  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Bavaria  *  for  1 8 14- 1 5.  By  means  of  a  theodolite 
furnished  with  a  telescope,  he  measured  the  distances  of  the 
principal  lines ;  and  by  applying  a  photometer  to  the  differ- 
ent coloured  rays,  he  has  drawn  a  curve,  the  ordinates  of 
which  express  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  several  rays. 
To  these  researches  he  soon  afterwards  added  some  beautiful 
experiments  on  the  difihiction  of  light,  an  account  of  which 
he  published  at  Munich,  and  they  also  appeared  in  an 
abridged  form  in  the  *  Bibliotbdque  Universelle,'  January, 
1822.  It  is  believed  that  his  close  application  to  those  and 
similar  researches  aocelerated  his  death,  which  followed 
soon  after. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  refractive  and  disper- 
sive indices  has  also  been  pursued  with  great  success  in  this 
country,  and  simultaneously  by  some  of  the  following  dis- 
tinguished roen:«^Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Dr.  Brewster,  Dr. 
Wollaston,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Prof.  Faraday,  &c. ;  and  in 
France,  by  Biot,  Dulong,  k,t^  the  results  of  whose  experi- 
ments, in  a  very  compressed  form,  are  given  in  the  two 
ibllowing  tables :— 


JRqfracHve  Indices, 

Hydrogen      •        , 

l-OOOU 

GUm— EngUsb  plata 

1*600 

Oxygen          .         • 
Air  (atmovpheric)  . 

iS 

Puich    .        ,        ,        1*514 
Frau4>nhofer  •  crown 

NitrogMi 

(No.  13)-ray  E 

1  638 

•    Bockcryrtal.  1*666  to  1-675 

m 

Amber 

.        1-647 

Vitreooa 

Rnby  red  glass  . 
Hnlphor    . 

1-601 

8«U-w«ter      .        •        • 

iai3 

1-S68 

Albumen        .         .         . 

1-360 

Gloss  of  antimony     . 

S-000 

CrystalUneleniofeye    . 

ia;8 

Diamond(S.G.=:3-4) 

.  .  s-43a 

Oil  of  almmuk 

!:i 

Oil  of  turpenUue    . 
Camphor        .        .        • 

^ 

Dispersit 

e  Powers, 

Chnraulead  .        .        . 

0-400 

Oil  of  lurpentiDe 

0  043 

Oil  of  cassia   . 

0-139 

Amber      .         .        . 

0041 

Green  slasa    . 
Flint  Klus     . 

0061 

Gum  Arabic      , 

0-036 

0053 

Oilofclove«       . 

0-06S 

Sulphate  or  lead 

.        0-060 

OPU^TIA  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  those  cac- 
taceous plants  which  gardeners  call  Indian  Figs,  and  which 
are  so  remarkable  for  their  stems  consisting  of  Hat  joints, 
broader  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end,  but  which  eventu- 
ally lose  that  appearance,  becoming  both  cylindrical  and 
continuous.  On  one  of  them,  Opuntia  cochenillifera,  the 
cochineal  insect  is  fed,  and  others  ^ield  a  pleasant  subacid 
fruit,  which  is  eaten  in  hot  countries.  The  lavas  of  i£tna 
are  in  some  places  covered  with  the  spiny  bushes  of  Opuntia 
vulgaris,  whose  large  puiple  juicy  fruits  are  carried  for  sale 
to  the  neighbouring  marxets.  It  is  however  only  a  naturalr 
ised  plant,  its  native  country  being  South  America  within 
the  tropics. 

ORA  (from  the  Saxon  ojie,  metal),  a  money  of  account 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in 
otherparts  of  Europe.  In  the  Domesday  Survey,  and,  as 
Dr.  Hickes  assures  us,  in  his  '  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,*  in 
antient  contracts  of  buying  and  selling,  it  is  used  for  the 
ounce,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  nummulary  pound. 

There  appear  to  nave  been  ^wo  sorts  of  ora  in  use  in  the 
Saxon  times,  one  of  sixteen  pence  to  the  ora.  the  other  of 
twenty  pence.  The  ora  of  Domesday  Book  is  perpetuallv 
valued  at  twentypence:  as  in  tom.i.,  fol.  2  b. :  *Cxi.  solid, 
de  denariis  xx.  in  Ora.'  Ibid.,  fol.  lib.:  *  Cxxv.  lib.  et  x.  > 
solid,  de  xx.  in  Ora.'    Tom.  L,  fo\,  164 :  *Modo  redd,  xxiii.  - 
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lib.  caAdicl<Mrum  nwnmorum  de  xx«  in  Onu'  The  ora  of 
sixteen  pence  ifi*a8  of  earlier  date ;  but  its  existence  is  rec(^- 
uised,  as  late  as  in  the  Placita  of  the  37  Hen.  III.,  Rot.  4. 
In  the  Laws  of  Canute,  art.  31,  '  De  ponderibus/  it  is  said 
•xv.  Or»  lib  tarn  faciunt.'  (Clarke,  Connection  of  the  Bo- 
man,  Sawon,  and  English  Coins,  4to.,  Lend.,  1771,  p.  316  ; 
Hickesii  Thesaurus,  Diss.  Epist.,  pp.  Ill,  112;  Ellis's 
General  Introduction  to  Domesd.  Book,  vol.  L,  pp.  165, 

ORACLE  (from  the  Latin  oraculum,  and  that  from 
Of,  or-is,  a  mouth).  Oracle  was  the  Roman  name  used  to 
denote  the  place  where  answers  were  supposed  to  be  given 
by  any  of  the  divinities  to  those  who  consulted  them  respect- 
ing the  future.  Sometimes  also  it  was  used  to  signify  the 
response  which  was  deUvered,  and  sometimes  the  deity  from 
whom  this  response  was  imagined  to  proceed.  Its  primary 
and  proper  signification  indeed  is  that  of  a  response. 
Gcero  {Topic.,  20)  says  that  oracula  were  so  called, '  quod 
inest  in  his  Deorum  Uratio.^  Those  who  were  sent  to  con- 
sult them  were  sometimes  called  oratores.  (Livy,  v.  15.) 
Oracular  responses  were  called  chresnd  (xpn^f^O  or  manteia 
Cfiavrwi)  by  the  Greeks ;  the  name  manteion  (fiavrtiov)  was 
«dso  often  given  to  the  oracular  place,  or  the  seat  of  the 
oracle. 

Curiosity  regarding  futurity,  and  the  desire  to  pene- 
trate its  mysteries,  are  dispositions  which  exert  a  powerful 
control  over  the  minds  of  men  in  every  stage  of  society ; 
among  nations  that  have  made  little  advancement  in  civi- 
lization and  intelligence,  they  operate  with  peculiar  force ; 
and  in  these  dispositions,  combined  with  the  belief  that  the 

Sods  had  bbth  the  abili^  and  the  inclination  to  afford  the 
nowledge  so  eagerly  longed  after,  the  oracles  of  the  pagan 
world  h^  their  origin.  Of  these  oracles  the  most  famous 
vmre  those  of  Greece,  and  among  them  that  which  had 
claims  to  the  highest  antiquity  was  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona.  According  to  the  account  of  the  priests  of  Do- 
dona,  it  was  established  in  the  following  manner.  (Herod., 
ii.  55.)  Two  black  doves  took  their  flight  from  Thebes  in 
Egypt.  One  flew  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  other  to  Dodona,  where,  in  human 
language,  it  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  that 
they  must  establish  an  oracle  (fiavrriUv)  of  Jupiter  there. 
The  account  of  the  priests  of  lliebes  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent. (Herod.,  ii.  54.)  But  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Grecian  oracles  was  that  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  a  city  built  on 
the  slopes  of  Parnassus  in  rhocis.  It  had  been  observed 
at  a  very  early  period  that  the  goats  feeding  on  Parnassus 
were  thrown  into  convulsions  when  they  approached  a  cer- 
tain long  deep  deft  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  vapour  rising  out  of  the  cavern,  and 
one  of  the  goatherds  was  induced  to  try  its  effects  upon  him* 
self.  Inhaling  the  intoxicating  air,  he  was  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cattle  had  been,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  countr)r,  unable  to  explain  the  circumstance, 
imputed  the  convulsive  ravines  to  which  he  gave  utterance, 
while  under  the  power  of  the  noxious  exhalations,  to  a 
divine  inspiration.  The  fact  was  speedily  circulated  widely, 
and  a  temple  was  erected  on  the  spot  The  honour  of  the 
prophetic  mfluenoe  was  at  first  variously  attributed  to  the 
goddess  Earth,  to  Neptune,  Themis,  and  others ;  but  it  was 
at  leneth  assigned  to  Apollo,  with  whom  it  ever  after  re- 
mained. A  priestess  was  appointed,  whose  office  it  was  to 
inhale  the  hallowed  air,  and  who  was  named  the  Pythia. 
She  was  prepared  for  this  duty  by  previous  ablution  at 
the  fountain  of  Castaiia,  and  being  crowned  with  laurel, 
was  seated  upon  a  tripod  similarly  adorned,  which  was 

f  laced  over  the  chasm  wheuce  the  divine  afflatus  proceeded, 
ler  inspired  words  while  thus  situated  were  interpreted  by 
the  priests.  The  announcements  of  the  oracle  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  consulted  were  originally  made  in  verse;  but 
it  having  been  sarcastically  remarked  that  Apollo,  the  god 
of  poetry,  was  himself  sadly  deficient  in  the  art  of  which  he 
was  the  patron,  they  were  subsequently  given  in  prose. 
It  was  usual  for  those  who  took  the  advice  of  the  oracle  to 
make  rich  presents  to  the  god.  By  this  means  a  vast 
amount  of  wealth  was  amassed  at  Delphi,  as  we  learn  more 

farticularly  from  the  mftiute  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and 
^ausanias,  and  the  institution  rose  to  great  splendor.  From 
the  universal  veneration  in  which  it  was  held,  it  came  also  to 
bo  chosen  as  a  safe  depositor}'  for  much  of  the  riches  of  the 
Sjsveral  states  of  Greece.  Its  sacred  character  however 
did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  defence  against  violence 
aod  rapacity,  .aj»4  n^or^  tl^aa  9009  i(  wa9  plQAd^re4  of  it$ 


treasures.  [Delphi.]  Besides  the  oracles  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo  at  Dodona  and  Delphi,  that  of  Trophonius,  near  Le- 
baideia  in  Bosotia,  may  be  mentioned,  as  having  been  held 
in  high  estimation.  There  were  many  other  oracles  in 
Greece,  but  of  less  repute. 

Among  'the  pther  most  noted  oracles  of  antiquity  were 
that  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  that  of  the 
Branchidfls  in  Ionia,  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  of  Siuope  in 
Paphlagonia,  of  the  head  of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos,  &c.  Most 
of  the  neatben  deities  and  even  the  demigods  and  heroes 
had  oracles  of  their  own.  There  were  also  current  in 
Greece  numerous  so-^^alled  prophecies,  the  productions  of 
individuals  who  were  probably  supposed  to  speak  under  a 
divine  influence.  Such  were  those  of  Bacis  and  Mussaus^ 
in  which  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  predicted,  and  that  of 
Lysistratus,  an  Athenian.  (Herod.,  viii.  96.)  But  these 
productions  are  perhaps  more  appropriately  considered 
under  the  head  or  Prophecy;  though  Herodotus  applies 
to  them  the  same  name  (xp*i<rM^c)  as  to  the  responses  from 
Delphi  and  other  oracular  places.  As  to  the  Sibyllins 
oracles  see  Sibyl. 

Though  the  Romans  had  various  modes  of  ascertaining 
the  will  of  the  deities,  it  does  not  appear  that  oracles  like 
those  of  Delphi  or  Dodona  were  ever  establi^ed  among 
them ;  and  we  find  that  the  oracles  of  Greece,  and  particu- 
larly the  far-famed  oracle  of  Delphi,  were  consultcMl  by  them 
on  many  important  occasions.    (Livy,  v.  15;  xxiL  57,  &c.) 

Among  the  Jews,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  by  an 
extraordinary  brightness  made  known  the  will  of  Jehovah, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  heathen  oracles ;  and  the 
oracle  of  Bathcol,  or  daughter  qfthe  voice,  which  was  origi- 
nated after  the  death  of  Malachi,  was  completely  identical 
with  them. 

The  modes  in  which  oracular  responses  were  deUvered 
were  very  various.  At  Dodona  they  issued  from  the  hollow 
of  an  oak,  at  Delphi  they  were  delivered  by  the  Pythia,  and 
at  the  oracle  of  Ammon  they  were  pronoimoed  by  the 
priests.  At  Memphis  a  favourable  or  unkvourable  answer 
was  understood  to  be  returned,  according  as  Apis  received 
or  rejected^what  was  presented  to  him.  [Apis.]  Sometimes 
the  reply  was  given  by  letter ;  and  sometimes  the  required 
information  could  be  obtained  only  by  casting  lots— the  k>fs 
being  dice  with  certain  characters  engraved  on  them,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  ascertained  by  referring  to  an  explana- 
tory table.  Dreams,  visions,  and  preternatural  voices  also 
announced  the  will  of  the  divinities. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
oracular  responses  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  hisU^of 
those  people.  Hardly  any  enterprise,  whether  public  or 
private,  of  any  moment,  was  undertaken  without  recourse 
being  had  to  tnem,  and  their  sanction  being  obtained.  In 
later  times  indeed  their  influence  was  greatly  diminished ; 
and  thus  gradually  fell  into  disrepute.  Cicero  afiirms  that 
long  before  his  age  even  the  Delphic  oracle  was  regarded 
by  many  with  contempt;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
oracles  were  considered  by  philosophers  as  nothing  different 
from  what  they  really  were,  and  by  politicians  as  instru- 
ments  which  could  be  used  for  their  purposes.  The  reply 
of  Cato  to  Labienus,  who  wished  him,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  em- 
bodies the  opinion  of  that  eminent  Stoic  respecting  the 
propriety  of  thus  questioning  the  gods.  '  On  what  acoount, 
Labienus,  would  you  have  me  consult  Juniter?  Should  I 
ask  him  whether  it  be  better  to  lose  life  than  liber^? 
Whether  life  be  a  real  good?  We  have  within  us,  La- 
bienus, an  oracle  that  can  answer  all  these  questions. 
Nothing  happens  but  by  the  order  of  Grod.  Let  us  not 
require  of  him  to  repeat  to  us  what  he  has  sufficiently  en- 
graved on  our  hearts.  Truth  has  not  withdrawn  into  these 
deserts ;  it  is  not  engraven  on  the  sands  of  Libya.  .  .  . 
Let  the  inconstant  and  those  that  are  sul^ect  to  waver 
according  to  events  have  recourse  to  oracles.  For  my  part 
I  find  in  nature  everything  that  can  inspire  the  most  con- 
stant resolution.  The  coward,  as  well  as  the  brave,  cannot 
escape  death.  Jupiter  can  tell  us  no  more.'  (Lucan,  Fhar- 
salia,  lib.  ix.,  v.  566-584.) 

The  question  has  been  gravely  discussed,  whether  oracu- 
lar responses  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  mere  human  ingenuity 
and  wisdom,  or  to  diabolical  agency.  Most  of  the  Christian 
fathers  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
latter.  Allusion  is  made  to  this  opinion  in  the  first  book  oi 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  where  the  spirits  of  Pandemonium  are 
d^scriM  ^  halving  taken  poss^ssioti  of  tl^^  vairipua  i^  of 
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^       ^he  heathen  world.  There  is  nothing  however  in  the  history 
^       4)f  the  antient  oracles  to  countenance  such  a  notion,  or  to 
ilead  to  the  belief  that  a  supernatural  cunning  and  skill 
directed  them.    Their  replies  to  those  who  consulted  them 
vere  for  the  most  part  obscurely  and  equivocally  expressed, 
and  80  as  to  admit  of'different  explanations,  according  as  the 
';       wishes  of  the  inquirer  might  suggest,  or  the  event  deter- 
mine.   And  even  in  those  instances  where  trial  was  de- 
signedly made  of  the  reality  of  their  pretensions,  it  is  not 
^       difficult  to  account  for  the  success  with  which  they  stood  the 
'       test,  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  demoniacal  instru- 

Bientality. 
*  Another  circumstance  respecting  the  oracles,  which  has 

given  birth  to  much  controversy,  is,  the  time  when  they 
<ceased  altogether  to  give  responses.  Eusebius  was  the  first 
who  propounded  the  opinion  that  they  became  silent  ever 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  many  writers,  willing  thus  to 
do  honour  to  the  author  of  Christianity,  have  given  it  their 
support  Milton  makes  allusion  to  this  theory  also  in  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  his  minor  poems,  'The  Hymn 
of  the  Nativity ;'  and  in  lines  of  solemn  and  elevated 
beauty,  of  which  the  following  are  the  commencement,  pic- 
tures the  consternation  of  the  heathen  idols  at  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour : — 

•  The  oracles  are  dumb, 
Vo  Voice  or  bideoiis  hum 

Rings  through  the  arched  roof  in  trotds  decetviug. 
Apollo  fW>m  hb  shriae 
Can  no  more  divine. 

Willi  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leavuig. 
No  nightly  trance  ur  brt'athed  spell 
Inspires  the  palc-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell.' 

But  the  circumstance  that  may  thus  be  made  available 
lor  the  purposes  of  poutical  ornament,  happens  unfor- 
tunately to  be  contrary  to  fact.  It  appears  from  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors  Theodosius,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian, 
that  oracles  existed  and  were  occasionally  at  least  consulted 
till  so  late  as  a.d.  358.  About  that  period  they  entirely 
ceased,  though  for  several  centuries  previous  they  had  sunk 
very  low  in  public  esteem.  So  few  resorted  to  them,  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  interest  to  maintain  them.  To- 
wards this  consummation  Christianity  powerfully  contri' 
buted,  by  the  superior  enlightenment  which  it  carried  along 
with  it  wherever  it  was  introduced,  and  by  the  display  which 
it  made  of  the  falsehood  and  folly  of  the  superstitions  which 
it  was  destined  to  overthrow.  Tlie  following  works  treat  of 
oracles: — *  Cicero,  De  Divinatione  et  Fato;  Clusens  (Daniel), 
De  Oraculis  Gentiiiunit  1673;  Dale  (Anton.  Van),  DeOra- 
cults  Ethnicorum,  1683;  An  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  Story  qf  their  Oracles  from  the  Holy 
ScriptureSt  by  E.  Dickinson,  1686 ;  Fontenelle  (Bernard  le 
Epvier),  Histoire  des  Oracles,  1687;  Bulenger  (Julius 
(Jesar),  De  Oraculis  et  Vatibus,  1699;  Dr.  Bengo  Collier's 
Christianiiy  compared  with  Hinduism^  Mohammedanism, 
the  Antient  Philosophy,  ^c;  Clavier,  Mhnoire  sur  les 
Oracles  des  Anciens,  1819. 

ORAN.    [Algiers.] 

ORAN-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

ORANGE.  In  the  article  Citrus  the  different  species 
of  this  genus  have  been  desciibed,  as  well  as  the  more  re- 
markable varieties  of  the  orange.  It  is  there  stated  that 
India  and  China  are  probably  the  native  countries  of  the 
orange  tribe;  and  also  that  from  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Wallich  and  other  Indian  botanists,  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  lime,  and  citron  were  all  that  could  be  distinguished 
as  distinct  species.  Since  then  Dr.  Royle  has  stated  (Illust. 
Him,  Bot.,  p.  130),  that  he  has  found  two  plants,  having  the 
character  of  the  lemon  and  citron,  growing  wild  in  the 
jungly  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Granges  and  Jumna  rivers,  which,  when  trans- 
ferred to  gardens,  retained  their  characters.  He  further 
states  that  from  the  Rungpore  forests  a  round  kind  of  lime 
is  obtained  ;  while  in  those  of  Silhet,  as  well  as  on  the  sides 
of  the  Neelgherries,  the  orange  is  described  as  being  found 
wild. 

Captain  Turner,  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Teshoo 
Looraboo,  mentions  the  orange  as  delicious ;  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, who  accompanied  him,  describes  many  orange  and 
lime  trees  as  found  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  approaching 
Buxedwar.  The  various  kinds  of  sweet  lime  and  lemon 
aro  also  common  in  India ;  though  the  shaddock  is  probably 
of  foreign  origin,  as  it  is  usually  called  Batavi  nimbo,  or  Ba- 
tavian  lemon.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  orange, 
lemon,  lime,  and  citron  be\ng  natives  of  India,  though  it  is 
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probable  that  some  of  the  species  are  also  indigenous  in 
China,  as  is  the  case  with  many  genera  and  even  species 
which  are  common  to  the  Himalayan  mountains  and  to  the 
flora  of  China.  That  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  fVom 
India,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs 
or  Persians,  is  probable  from  the  similarity  of  the  names ;  the 
orange  being  in- Sanscrit  nagrungan,  Hindu  narungeet 
Arabic  narunj,  Spanish  naranja,  Italian  arunceo,  while 
the  lemon  is  in  Sanscrit  neembooka,  Bengalee  neeboo, 
Hindu  neemoo  and  leemoo^  Arabic  limoTi,  whence  the  Eu- 
ropean limon  and  lemon.  But  nothing  in  the  history  of  ve- 
getables is  more  difficult  to  determine  than  the  native 
country  of  cultivated  plants.  There  was  always  much  com- 
munication between  India  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Arabs 
also  introduced  many  Indian  plants  into  their  dominions. 
The  lemon  and  orange  are  common  in  Abyssinia.  Bruce 
says  the  lemon  is  indigenous ;  and  Alvarez  speaks  of  lemons 
and  oranges  in  parts  which  Bruce  did  not  visit  (See  the 
Travels  of  Alvarez.) 

The  orange  has  been  adduced  (Spectator,  No.  1 55)  as  a 
rare  instance  of  a  plant  vigorous  enough  to  have  at  once 
beautiful  shining  leaves,  fragrant  flowers,  and  delicious 
nourishing  fruit.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  as  a  fruit 
of  very  warm  southern  countries  which  has  been  transferred 
to  Europe  and  succeeds  well  in  the  open  air  in  some  parts 
of  Italy.  This  is  probably  owing  to  its  being  a  shrub  which 
does  not  ripen  its  fruit  even  in  India  until  the  cold  weather 
or  winter  of  that  country.  It  is  thus  naturally  disposed  to 
bear  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  and  thus  has  been  able  to 
travel  from.  India  and  China  'to  the  southern  shores  of 
Europe,  and  find  a  congenial  climate  in  the  equable  and 
temperate  climate  of  the  Azores.'  It  is  often  made  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  whether  the  orange,  lemon,  and  citron 
were  known  to  the  antients.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  of  sufficient  weight  in  favour  of  the  two  former, 
but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  citron  was  the  Assy- 
rian, Median,  or  Persian  apple  of  the  antients.  Dr.  Royle 
has  remarked  it  as  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Persian  and  Ara- 
bian authors,  when  describing  them,  do  not  give  any  Greek 
synonymes  of  either  the  orange  or  lemon.  But  of  the  citroa 
they  state  marseeska  to  be  the  Greek  and  atrogha  the  Sy- 
rian name,  the  former  of  which  has  not  yet  been  traced  out, 
but  the  latter  appears  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Arabic  oote- 
ryj.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  the  citron  is  Be^  foora,  and 
the  Persian  toorunj;  by  the  latter  name  it  is  also  known 
in  the  north-western  provinces  of  India. 

The  orange-tree,  being  a  native  of  warm  southern  latitudes, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  which  gives  employment  to 
and  forms  even  an  article  of  commerce  from  the  southern  to 
the  more  northern  European  nations.  Thus,  it  is  exported 
from  Italy  and  Malta,  as  well  as  from  the  south  of  Spain  and 
from  Portugal,  but  in  very  large  quantities  from  the  Azores. 
Its  cultivation  is  profitable  not  only  on  account  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  fruit  is  held,  but  also  from  the  extreme  prolifio- 
ness  of  the  tree,  so  that  the  fruit  is  sold  even  in  England  at 
a  price  not  much  above  and  sometimes  even  for  less  than 
our  own  apples  and  pears. 

Oranges  are  imported,  as  well  as  lemons,  packed  in  boxes, 
and  wrapped  up  separately  in  paper.  The  entries  for  home 
consumption,  in  1831  and  1832,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  amounted  on  an  average  to  270,606  boxes  a  year,  and 
assuming  each  box  to  contain  700  oranges  and  lemons,  the 
numbers  amounted  to  189,424,000,  and  Uie  duty,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  above  years,  to  6 1 ,036/.  a  year. 

The  citron  is  considered  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in 
Italy  bv  Palladius,  in  the  second  century,  but  the  orange  not 
until  tne  fourteenth  century ;  il  is  probable,  from  the  name, 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain,  *  where 
fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree,'  and  where  are  seen 
*  the  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough.'  They  can 
bear  the  open  air  also  at  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  but  at 
Florence  and  Milan,  and  often  at  Rome,  they  require  the 
temporary  protection  of  a  shed.  They  are  usually  planted 
in  boxes,  and  removed  from  the  conservatory  into  the  open 
air  in  summer,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England ;  but  since 
the  introduction  of  the  great  variety  of  flowers  from  all 
countries,  orangeries  and  fine  specimens  of  orange  and 
citron  trees  have  been  less  in  fashion,  though  none  are 
more  desirable  on  account  of  the  combination  of  elegant 
verdure,  the  grateful  odour  of  the  flowers,  and  the  rich 
appearance  or  the  fruit.  They  have  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  4492;  and  Mr.  Loudon  states  that  at  the  > 
Wilderness,  Kent*  ther^  lure  three  trees  in  boxes,  not  sur- " 
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passed  by  any  trees  so  grown  in  Europe ;  and  that  at  Salt- 
combe  in  Devonshire  there  are  in  a  few  gardens  orange- 
trees  which  have  withstood  the  winter  in  uie  open  air  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  They  are  propagated  either 
by  seeds,  by  cuttinss,  by  layers,  by  grafting,  or  inoculation. 
The  plants  grown  from  seeds  require  so  long  to  come  to  per- 
fection, that  they  are  seldom  so  propagated  in  England.  The 
roost  regular  and  garden-like  culture  is  in  the  orange  or- 
chards at  Nervi,  Monaco,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Genoa.  At  the  former  are  the  orange  nurseries 
which  may  be  said  to  supply  all  Europe  with  trees,  though 
the  cultivation  is  of  a  very  indifferent  character,  but  the  fine 
climate,  strong  clayey  soil,  and  abundant  manurings  supply 
the  place  of  more  skilful  treatment.  Budding  and  grafting 
are  performed  in  England  at  the  usual  season  for  such  ope- 
rations, but  they  may  be  performed  at  auy  time  when  the 
sap  is  in  motion.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Woodhall,  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  the  Citrus  tribe,  has  given  a  full 
description  of  the  practices  he  adopts  {Ceded.  Sort,  Mem^ 
iii.  308 ;  and  Loudon's  Bncycl.  qf  Qardening),  and  consi- 
ders cuttings  as  the  quickest  mode  of  getting  plants.  At 
(renoa  and  Florence  the  trees  are  grown  in  a  strong  yellow 
clay  which  is  richly  manured.  The  French,  in  preparing  a 
compost,  compensate  for  quantity  by  richness  of  manure. 
Henderson  takes  one  part  of  light  brown  mould  from  a 
piece  of  ground  that  has  not  been  cropped  or  manured  for 
many  years,  one  part  of  peat  earth  such  as  is  used  for 
growing  heath,  two  parts  of  river-sand,  or  pit-sand,  if  it  be 
free  from  mineral  substances,  and  one  part  of  rotted  hot- 
bed dung,  with  one  part  of  rotted  leaves  of  trees,  and  mixes 
them  all  well  together,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  soil  of  uni- 
form quahty. 

Though  orange-trees  grow  exceedingly  well  in  pots  and 
boxes,  yet  to  have  them  produce  the  finest  crop  of  fruit, 
they  should  be  planted  in  the  ground  like  peach-trees,  or  as 
standard  cherry-trees  in  a  conservatorv,  but  the  largest  fruit 
is  produced  when  the  trees  are  planted  against  the  back  wall 
trellis  of  a  narrow  house. 

(See  the  work  of  Risso  of  Nice  and  Poiteaux  of  Ver- 
sailles, Histcire  Naturelle  det  Oranges,  vrhere  169  sorts  are 
described,  and  105  of  them  figured;  also  that  of  Gallezio, 
Traite  du  genus  Citrus,  who  has  eiven  an  account  of  the 
40  different  kinds  cultivated  in  Italy;  and  Mr.  Loudon's 
Encycl.  of  Gardening.) 

ORANGE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Avignon,  Aix,  and  Marseille,  414  miles  from  Paris 
through  Auxerre  and  Lyon,  in  44**  8'  or  44**  9'  N.  lat.  and 
4**  48'  E.  long. 

This  town  existed  in  the  Celtic  and  Roman  periods,  and 
was  called  Arausio.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Cavares :  Mela  and  Pliny  call  it  Arausio 
Secundanorum,  and  the  latter  describes  it  as  a  Roman 
colony.  The  epithet  Secundanorum  has  been  derived  from 
the  designation  of  the  soldiers  who  were  quartered  or  settled 
as  colonists.  Orange  contains  more  Roman  antiauities 
than  most  other  towns  in  France,  and  may  vie  with  the 
cities  of  Italy.  A  triumphal  arch,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  the  arch  of  Marius,  but  which  is  probably  of 
the  age  of  Augustus,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  field  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  road  from  Paris  and  Lyon : 
it  is  about  60  feet  high,  and  has  three  archways,  of  which 
the  middle  one,  intended  for  carriages,  is  larger  than  the 
other  two.  The  vault  of  the  centre  arch  is  richly  sculptured. 
Between  the  arches  are  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  most  of  them  much  decayed  through  age,  and  others 
are  entirely  destroyed.  The  attics  are  adorned  with  reliefs, 
much  decayed,  but  of  great  archseological  interest:  on  one 
of  these  the  name  Mario,  among  others,  inscribed  on  a 
trophy,  has  given  rise  to  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  arch  was  erected.  The  sides  of  this 
triumphal  arch  are  decorated  with  columns  and  reliefs. 
Another  remarkable  antiquity,  a  ruined  wall,  the  back  of 
the  scene  or  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town : 
it  is  composed  of  large  stones,  joined  without  cement,  and 
is  altogether  a  magnificent  piece  of  masonry.  The  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  the  traces  were  visible  till  of  late  years, 
has  gradually  disappeared,  the  stones  having  been  carried 
away  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  new  houses.  Of  an 
aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  town  'there  are  no 
remains,  except  at  Vaison,  which  is  several  miles  distant. 
There  are  various  fragments  of  antiquity  in  private 
houses 


The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  got  possession  of  the 
town  on  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  from  them 
it  passed  to  the  Franks.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  principality,  which,  after  passing  through  dif- 
ferent famihes,  cjime  to  that  of  Nassau.  On  the  death  of 
William  III.  of  England,  who  held  it,  it  was  claimed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  as  his  heir;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  ceded 
it  to  the  king  of  France  in  exchange  for  the  town  and 
territory  of  Guelder.  It  was  annexed  to  Dauphin^  until 
the  establishment  of  the  division  into  departments.  The 
title  Prince  of  Orange  is  retained  by  the  royal  family  of 
Holland.    [Nassau,  House  of.] 

The  town  of  Orange  is  in  a  delightful  country,  and  pre- 
sents a  pleasing  appearance :  it  is  however  really  ill  built, 
with  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved  streets.  There  are 
several  squares,  and  some  tolerably  handsome  fountains. 
There  are  several  parish  churches,  one  of  which  was  for- 
merly a  cathedral,  for  Orange  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
before  the  Revolution ;  and  a  Protestant  place  of  worship, 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  architecture.  The 
population,  in  1831,  was  6211  for  the  town,  or  9123  for  the 
whole  commune;  in  1836,  8874  for  the  commune.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  printed  calicos,  handkerchiefs,  and 
thrown  silk ;  and  trade  in  com  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  wine, 
brandy,  honey,  oil,  wool,  silk,  saffron,  madder,  and  truffles. 
There  are  five  yearly  fairs.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive 
commences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orange.  There  are  in 
the  town  several  government  offices,  a  high-school,  a  society 
of  agriculture,  science,  and  arts,  and  an  hospital. 

The  arrondissement  of  Orange  comprehends  an  area  of 
377  square  miles,  and  includes  48  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  66,653 ;  in  1836  it  was 
67,443.    {Communication  from  Orange,  &c.) 

ORANGE,  River.    [Cape  of  Good  Hops.] 

ORANG-UTAN,  or  ORANG  OUTANG,  names  by 
which  the  Piihecus  Satyrus  of  Geoflroy  {Sinda  Saijfrus, 
Linn.),  the  Red  Orang,  is  now  generally  designated.  In  the 
articles  Ape  and  Chimpanzee  much  will  be  found  relating 
to  this  curious  form  and  its  approximations.  But  the  animu 
is  so  interesting,  that  nothing  but  want  of  space,  which 
readers  not  zoological  might  think  unjustifiably  occupied, 
prevents  us  from  entering  at  large  into  the  subject  and  giv- 
ing p  correct  figure  from  the  life ;  for,  with  few  exceptions, 
artists  are  in  the  habit  of  depicting  this  animal,  as  well  as 
the  Chimpanzee,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
support,  in  an  erect  position — an  unnatural  attitude,  ag«dnst 
which  its  whole  form  and  structure  militate.  We  must 
here  however  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  description  of  the 
species,  with  figures  of  the  skeletons  of  the  young  and 
adult,  from  Professor  Owen  :  these  skeletons  will,  at  onte, 
strike  the  observer  with  their  admirable' adaptation  for  qua- 
drumane  or  cheiroped  machinery  and  arboreal  habits,  and 
their  inaptitude  for  erect  progression. 

Subgenus  Pithecus. 
Muzzle  large,  elongated,  somewhat  rounded  anteriorly ; 
forehead  sloping  backwards ;  slight  supraciliary  ridges,  but 
strong  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  crests.  Fttcial  angh  30\ 
Auricles  small.  Twelve  pairs  of  ribs  ;  bones  of  the  sternum 
in  a  double  alternate  row.  Arms  reaching  to  the  ankle- 
joint.  No  ligamentum  teres  in  the  hip  joint  Feet  long 
and  narrow ;  hallux  not  extending  to  the  end  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  adjoining  toe;  often  wanting  the  un- 
gueal  phalanx  and  nail.  Canines  very  large,  their  apices 
extending  beyond  the  intervals  of  the  opposite  teeth.  Inter- 
maxillary bones  anchylosed  to  the  maxillaries  during  the 
second  or  permanent  dentition.  Height  under  five  feet. 
Habitat.—The  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  (Owen.) 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  young  individual  ex- 
hibits the  anthropoid  character  in  the  relative  smallness  cf 
the  face  to  the  cranium,  resulting  fVom  the  state  of  denti- 
tion, but  that  it  corresponds  with  the  adult  skeleton  in  the 
number  of  ribs  and  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  ver- 
tebrsB,  he  observes  that  the  figure  of  the  adult  skeleton, 
which  was  taken  by  permission  of  the  board  of  curators 
from  the  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  df 
Surgeons,  exhibits  the  abnormal  number  of  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrsB  instead  of  four,  which  is  the  number  existing  in  the 
trunk  of  the  mature  Orang  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  skeleton  in  the 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Jardin  des  Plante«^ 
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The  student  will  do  well  to  study  careftilly  the  whole  of  the 
Professor*s  valuable  remarks  and  beautifully  accurate  illus- 
trations relating  to  the  Orangs,  or  great  tailless  Apes  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  So- 
riety  of  London.  The  form  of  the  liTing  animal  and  its 
habits  in  captivity  will  have  been  familiar  to  most  of  our 
London  reaaers  from  their  opportunities  of  observing  the 
deportment  of  Jenny,  the  Red  Orang,  which  died  this  year 
(1839)  in  theganiens  of  that  Society  in  the  Regent's 
Park. 


Side  view  of  the  skeletons  of  Flthecns  Satyros*  young  and  adult  (flrom 
Owen). 

ORATOHIO  (Ital.),  a  sacred  musical  composition,  con- 
sisting of  airs,  duets.  &c.,  and  choruses.  The  text  is  gene- 
rally a  dramatic  poem,  as  Handel's  Samson  and  Cimarosa's 
Sacrifizio  d'Abramo.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  as  Israel  in  Egypt ;  and  occasionally  it  is  of  a 
mixed  kind,  as  Haydn's  Creation.  The  Messiah  is  a  collec- 
tion of  passages  from  our  received  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Oratorio,  Dr.  Brown,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  others  seem  to  have  misunderstood  the 
Pere  Menestrier,  who,  in  his  work  Des  Representations  en 
Musique^  attributes  to  the  pilgrims,  on  tneir  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  not  the  introduction  of  what  we  term  ora- 
torios, as  those  writers  suppose,  but  of  the  sacred  dramas 
called  Mysteries,  And  the  learned  Jesuit  is  perhaps  him- 
self in  error  on  this  subject.  It  is  Warton's  opinion  that 
about  the  eighth  century  the  merchants  who  frequented  the 
fail's,  employing  every  art  to  draw  numbers  together,  were 
accompanied  by  jugglers,  minstrels,  and  buffoons,  who  were 
the  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  people.  The  clergy, 
thinking  that  such  entertainments  tended  to  irreligion,  pro- 
scribed them ;  but  their  censures  and  fulminations  being  dis- 
regarded, they  took  into  their  own  hands  the  management 
of  popular  recreations — they  turned  actors — and,  instead  of 
profane  mummeries,  presented  stories  taken  from  legends 
or  from  the  Bible.  {History  (^  Poetry.)  Voltaire  conjectures 
that  religious,  dramas  came  from  Constantinople,  where, 
about  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  an  arch- 
bisb.'p,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  banished  plays 
from  the  stage  of  that  city,  and  introduced  stories  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  As  the  antient  Greek  Tragedy 
was  originally  a  religious  representation,  a  transition  was 
made  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  choruses  turned  into  Chris- 
tian hymns.  *  This  opinion,*  says  the  candid  Warton,  *  will 
acquire  probability,  if  we  consider  the  early  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  Italy  and  Constantinople.'    Admitting 


this,  we  need  seek  no  further  for  the  original  source  of  ttiA 
sacred  musical  drama. 

As  regards  the  more  recent  introduction  of  the  Oratorio, 
Crescimbeni,  in  his  Comentarj,  tells  us  that  it  is  attributa- 
ble to  San  Filippo  Neri,  born  in  1515,  who,  in  his  chapel,— 
(*  net  stio  oratorio ') — after  sermons  and  other  devotions,  in 
order  to  allure  young  people  to  pious  offices,  and  to  detain 
them  from  earthly  pleasure,  had  hymns  and  psalms  sung  by 
one  or  more  voices.  [Nkri.]  Bourdelot  is  rather  more  cir- 
cumstantial on  this  subject.  He  says,  S.  Philippe  de  Nery, 
a  native  of  Florence,  founder,  in  1 540,  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  observing  the  taste 
and  passion  of  the  Romans  for  musical  entertainments, 
determined  to  afford  the  nobles  and  people  the  means  of 
enjoying  them  on  Sundays  and  festivals  in  his  church,  and 
engaged  for  this  purpose  the  ablest  poets  and  composers, 
who  produced  dialogues  in  verse  on  the  principal  subjects 
of  Scripture,  which  he  caused  to  be  performed  by  the  most 
beautiful  voices  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments. These  performances  consisted  of  airs,  duets,  trios, 
and  recitatives  for  four  voices:  the  subjects  were,  Job  and 
his  Friends ;  the  Prodigal  Son  received  by  his  father ;  the 
Angel  Gabriel  with  the  Virgin ;  and  the  Mystery  of  the 
Incarnation.  Nothing  was  spared  to  render  these  attrac- 
tive, the  novelty  and  perfection  whereof  drew  a  crowd  of 
auditors,  who  were  delighted  with  the  performances,  and 
contributed  largely,  by  admission  money,  to  the  expenses 
incurred.  Hence  are  derived  what  we  now  call  Oratorios, 
or  sacred  representations.  (Histoire  de  la  Musiqtie,  1 743, 
i.  256.)  Some  of  these  poems  were  printed,  under  the  title 
of  Laudi  Spiritualty  and  among  the  first  authors  of  them 
was  P.  Agostino  Manni.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
entitled  Rappresentatione  di  Anima  e  di  Corpo,  del  Signor 
Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  per  recitar  cantando.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  in  the  recitative  style,  and  performed  in  action,  on 
a  stage  erected  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Falli' 
cella  at  Rome,  with  scenes,  dances,  &c,  as  appears  from  the 
editor's  dedication  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  the  com- 
poser's instructions  for  the  performance.  From  the  latter 
Dr.  Burney  {Hist.^  iv.  88)  gives  some  curious  extracts,  among 
which  are  the  following  :— 

The  accompanying  instruments— namely,  a  double  lyre, 
a  harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  and  two  flutes — to  be  behind 
the  scenes ;  but  the  performers  are  desired  to  have  instru- 
ments in  their  hands,  as  the  appearing  to  play  would  help 
the  illusion. 

The  books  of  the  words  were  printed.  Instead  of  the 
modem  overture,  a  madrigal,  with  all  the  parts  doubled,  and 
fully  accompanied,  is  recommended. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  two  youths,  who  recite  the  pro- 
logue, appear.  Then  Time,  one  of  the  characters,  comes 
on,  and  has  the  note  with  which  he  is  to  begin  given  him 
by  the  instruments  behind  the  scenes.  The  chorus  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  stage,  part  sitting  and  part  standing; 
and  when  they  sing  they  are  to  be  in  motion,  with  ges- 
tures. 

II  Corpo  (the  body),  at  the  words  Si  che  hormai  alma 
via,  throws  away  his  ornaments.  The  World  and  Human 
Life  are  to  be  gaily  dressed ;  and  when  divested  of  their 
trappings,  are  to  appear  poor  and  wretched;  and  finally 
dead  carcasses. 

The  performance  may  conclude  with  or  without  a  dance. 
If  without,  the  last  chorus  is  to  be  doubled  in  all  its  parts. 
But  if  a  dance  is  preferred,  a  verse  beginning  '  Chiostri 
altissimi*  is  to  be  sung,  accompanied  reverentially  by  the 
dance.  During  the  ritornels  the  four  principal  dancers  are 
to  perform  a  ballet,  saltato  con  capriole  (danced  with  capers)^ 
without  singing.  They  may  sometimes  use  the  galHard 
step,  sometimes  the  canary,  and  sometimes  the  courant. 

The  name  of  Oratorios  was  given,  some  think,  to  these 
performances,  because  they  owed  their  birth  to  the  priests  qf 
the  Oratory ;  we  are  however  more  inclined  to  derive  the 
term  from  the  place,  the  oratorio  (oratorium,  oratory,  or 
small  chapel),  in  which  they  were  first  heard.  But  the  word 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  till  about  the  year 
1630,  when  Balducci  applied  it  to  two  of  his  sacred  poems. 

The  unfortunate  Stradella  was  one  of  the  first  of  thoso 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  exalted  kind  of  com- 
position [Stradella]  ;  his  *  Oratorio  di  S.  Gio.  Battista,* 
produced  about  the  year  )670,  is  analysed  and  much  praised 
by  Burney  (iv.  105).  A  fine  chorus  from  this,  in  five  parts, 
is  printed  in  the  4th  vol.  of  The  Fitzwilliam  Music.  The 
increasing  popularity  of  the  sacred  drama  at  length  induced  ! 
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poets  of  etiainence  to  employ  their  pens  in  its  service.  Apoe- 
tolo  Zeno,  the  Imperial  poet-laureate,  produced  seventeen 
works  of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  Azioni  Sacre,  most  of 
which  were  set  by  Caldara,  Imperial  vice-chapel-master  to 
Leopold  I.,  whose  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music 
deservedly  stands  high.  The  first  of  them,  Sisara,  was 
performed  in  1717.  Metastasio  wrote  seven  Azioni,  of 
which  Caldara  set  two;  the  first.  La  Passione,  in  1730. 
This  was  re-set  by  Jomelli,  and  is  justly  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  his  works. 

The  Oratorio  was  introduced  into  England  in  1720,  when 
Handel  set  £*/A«r— Racine's  tragedy  abridged  and  altered 
by  Mr.  Humphreys— for  the  chapel  of  the  duke  of  Chandos 
(Pope's  Timon)  at  Cannons.  This,  in  1731,  was  performed 
by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  at  the  house  of  their 
master,  Bernard  Grates.  The  next  year  it  was  publicly  pro- 
duced, as  appears  from  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
Daily  Jotarnal: — *By  His  Majesty's  command,  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of 
May,  will  be  performed  the  sacred  story  of  Estkei;  an 
oratorio  in  English,  formerly  composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  and 
now  revived  by  him,  with  several  additions,  and  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  great  number  of  voices  and  instruments.  N.B. 
There  will  be  no  acting  on  the  stage,  but  the  house  will  be 
fitted  up  in  a  decent  manner  fur  the  audience.'  The  success 
of  this  was  of  the  most  decided  and  encouraging  kind:  but  for 
an  account  of  the  great  master's  other  oratorios,  and  of  his 
inducement  for  firstproducing  them,  we  refer  to  a  former  vo- 
lume. [Handel.]  The  custom  of  performing  oratorios  on  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  is  to  be  dated  from  1737, 
from  which  time  they  were,  with  few  intermissions,  con- 
tinued till  a  very  recent  period.  Handel  was  succeeded  in 
this  musical  speculation  by  his  friend  J.  €.  Smith,  who  was 
followed  by  Stanley  and  the  elder  Linley.  [Stanley; 
LiNLBY.]  .  Linley  and  Dr.  Arnold  then  in  conjunction  most 
successfully  earned  on  the  oratorios,  which  were  continued 
by  the  latter,  on  the  retirement  of  his  colleague.  [Arnold.] 
An  opposition  was  now  started  by  Ashley,  who  had  been 
active  as  a  subordinate  agent  at  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel  in  1784.  This  person  soon  transformed  the  per- 
formances into  secular  and  often  vulgar  concerts,  though 
retaining  the  original  name ;  and  from  that  time  the  ora- 
torios began  to  degenerate ;  till  at  length,  having  been  for 
some  years  carried  on  by  different  persons,  and  generally  at 
a  loss,  they  ceased  altogether.  Though  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  admit  that,  even  during  this  unfavourable  interval, 
there  were  two  or  three  seasons  that  reflected  some  credit 
on  the  managers,  in  which  The  Messiah,  with  Mozart's 
added  accompaniments,  was  first  publicly  produced  in  Lon- 
don, and  also  Beethoven's  Mount  qf  Olives. 

ORATORY.  The  principal  design  of  oratory  is  to  con- 
vince or  persuade.  It  contemplates  the  investigation  of  truth 
only  as  a  secondary  object.  Assuming  as  its  basis  certain 
supposed  or  admitted  principles  or  facts,  its  aim  is,  by  pre- 
senting these  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  win  the  assent  of 
the  understanding  and  impress  the  heart,  to  deter  from  or 
incline  to  a  particular  mode  of  resolution  and  action.  This, 
the  chief  end  of  oratory,  ought  never  to  be  left  out  of  sight 
in  any  disquisition  on  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  upon  it  the 
general  theory  of  the  art  is  founded. 

At  a  very  early  period,  as  appears  from  the  *  Iliad,'  the 
oratorical  art  was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Greeks. 
According  to  Quintilian  however  nearly  the  first  person  by 
whom  it  was  properly  cultivated  was  Empedocles,  the  date 
of  whose  birth  is  unknown ;  but  his  flourishing  period 
was  about  450  B.C.  Corax  and  Tisias,  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  art,  were  both  natives  of  Sicily.  (Quintil.,  Instit. 
Orat^f  iii.,  c.  1.)  Contemporary  with  them  was  Gorgias, 
also  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  was  so  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  that  a  golden  statue  was  erected  to  him  at 
Delphi.  He,  together  with  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodicus 
of  Ceos,  and  Tbrasymachus  of  Calchedon,  are  mentioned 
as  the  first  who  treated  of  common-places  {communes 
loci).  The  most  celebrated  disciple  of  Gorgias  was  Isocra- 
tes,  whom  Cicero  describes  as  the  greatest  master  and 
teacher  of  the  art  The  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  Rhetoric 
is  the  oldest  extant  treatise  on  the  rhetorical  art,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  books  which  has  been  pre- 
served from  antient  times.  Demosthenes,  who  probably 
enjoyed  the  instruction  both  of  Isocrates  and  of  Isteus, 
by  incessant  application  overcame  the  obstacles  which 
nature  had  placed  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  an  orator, 
and   attained  a  degree  of  excellence  in  his  art   which 


has  immortalised  bis  name.  His  opponent  and  rivals 
^schines,  after  his  banbhment,  is  said  to  have  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes.  We  have  no  treatise  on  the  art 
by  either  of  these  great  masters,  but  we  possess,  in 
their  extant  orations,  models  which  are  more  valuable 
than  any  treatise  could  have  been.  Theodectes  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  scholars  of  Aristotle,  were  both  authors  of  rhetori- 
cal treatises  (Fabric,  Bibl,  Gr,,  v.  2,  p.  24 1 ) ;  and  after  them 
the  philosophers,  particularly  those  of  the  Stoic  and  Peri- 
patetic sects,  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  rules  of 
oratory.  A  valuable  extant  treatise  upon  composition  {mfi 
'Epfitiviiag)  is  ascribed  to  Demetrius  rbalereus ;  and  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  of  Rhe- 
toric, and  of  critical  remarks  on  the  Greek  orators,  wUicb 
deserve  a  careful  perusal.  Besides  those  that  have  been 
named,  other  Greek  orators  of  later  times  are  spoken  of 
by  Quintilian,  among  whom  are  Hermagoras,  Athensos, 
Apollonius  Melon  of  Rhodes,  who  was  one  of  Cicero  * 
masters,  Arius  Csecilius,  Apollonius  of  Pergamus,  and 
Theodorus  of  Gadara.  After  Quintilian,  the  writers  of 
chief  note  are  Hermogenes  and  Longinus. 

The  art  of  oratory  was  in  a  state  of  maturity  in  Greeoev 
before  it  even  began  to  be  studied  at  Rome.  So  late  as  b.c. 
1 6 1,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  expelling  the  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  from  the  city.  (Gell.,  xv.  1 .)  Six  years  after  how- 
ever, Carneades,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  having  come  as  am- 
bassadors from  Athens  to  Rome,  the  Roman  youth  were  so 
attracted  by  their  eloquence  that  they  determined  to  coa- 
mence  the  study  of  the  art.  It  is  stated  by  Seneca  that 
Lucius  Plotinus,  a  Gaul,  was  the  first  who  taught  oratory 
at  Rome.  This  profession  was  for  awhile  confin^  to  f reed- 
men,  but  it  was  at  length  adopted  by  Bland  us  of  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  succeeded  by  others,  of  whom 
some  particulars  have  been  recorded  by  Suetonius.  The 
following  names  of  Roman  rhetorical  writers  are  given  by 
Quintilian :  Marcus  Cato  the  censor,  Antony  the  orator,  Cor- 
nificius,  Stertinius,  and  Gkillio;  and  in  Quintilian's  own 
age,  Virginius,  Pliny,  and  Rutilius.  Cicero,  whose  name 
we  have  intentionally  omitted  in  the  above  list,  as  he 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  orators,  was  also  one 
of  the  most  copious  and  elegant  of  the  antient  writers  on 
oratory.  His  treatises  on  this  subject,  which  are  numerous, 
are  respectively  entitled :   *  Of  Invention ;'  '  Of  Topics ;" 

•  Of  the  Divisions  of  Oratory;'  *  The  Orator,  or  Brutus;" 

*  Of  Famous  Orators ;'  and  *  Of  the  Orator.'  The  last-men- 
tioned work  is  comprehended  in  three  books,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  The  chief  speakers  are  L.  Crassus  and 
M.  Antonius ;  and  into  the  moutli  of  the  former  Cicero  puts> 
his  own  opinions.  The  first  book  is  general,  relating  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  art  of  oratory,  and  the  branches  of  study 
with  which  the  accomplished  orator  ought  to  be  conversant. 
According  to  Crassus  the  qualifications  of  the  orator  must 
be  of  the  highest  order.  The  object  of  his  art  is  to  give  to 
speaking  the  greatest  power  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and 
he  ought  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  departments  of 
learning.  Eloquence  does  not  consist  in  the  obser%-- 
ance  of  artificial  rules ;  such  rules  are  rather  deduced  from 
an  examination  of  the  qualities  of  eloquence.  The  prac- 
tice of  reading,  of  delivery,  and  the  improvement  of  the  me- 
mory, should  be  diligently  attended  to  by  the  orator,  and 
above  all,  he  must  possess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
matters  of  law.  These  and  other  similar  posiiions  arts  con- 
troverted by  Antonius,  who  maintains  that  an  extensive  and 
minute  knowledge  of  law  is  not  indispensable,  and  that  he 
is  an  orator  who  can  speak  on  civil  and  common  affairs 
readily  and  persuasively. 

The  secx>nd  book  treats  of  invention,  of  disposition,  and 
memory.  The  first  is  considered  in  a  threefold  point  of 
view,  according  as  it  is  the  design  of  the  speaker  to  instruct*, 
to  persuade,  or  to  delight.  Under  disposition  the  various 
parts  of  an  oration  are  discussed,  viz.  the  exordium,  narra- 
tion, division,  confirmation,  refutation,  and  conclusion.  The 
three  kinds  of  orations,  the  deliberative,  the  judicial,  and! 
the  demonstrative,  are  also  considered,  and  the  book  con- 
cludes with  observations  concerning  an  artificial  memory. 

In  the  third  book  the  subject  of  elocution  is  taken  up^r 
the  characters  of  words,  the  structure  and  emboli ishmt&ta 
of  sentences,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  laor 
guage  and  style,  are  commented  on  at  considerable  length. 
A  discussion  on  action  terminates  the  whole  work. 

Quintilian,  who  was  himself  a  rhetorician  of  high  re^mta- 
tion,  wrote  after  Cicero.  He  had  consecjuently  the  advan- 
tage of  the  writings  of  the  latter,  and  his  '  Institutions  Ot 
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Oratory,*  in  twelve  books,  are  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject.  Certain  orations  or  decla- 
mations ascribed  to  him  are  still  in  existence ;  but  as  they 
little  accord  with  his  own  rules,  their  genuineness  is  not 
universally  admitted.  [Quintilian] 
I  It  may  be  observed  that  the  reign  of  eloquence  in  Greece 
was  of  much  longer  duration  than  in  Rome.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  took  its  rise  with  republican  institutions,  and  con- 
tinued to  flourish  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  period  of  150  years;  in  the  latter,  it  began  and  ended 
with  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  difference  has  Wn  ascribed  to 
the  more  free  and  'popular  forms  of  government  that 
obtained  in  many  Grecian  states,  and  this  idea  seems  to 
receive  countenance  from  the  fact  that  eloquence  and  the 
liberties  of  Greece  were  coeval :  the  one  ceased  when  the 
other  was  destroyed.  The  age  of  rhetoricians  succeeded 
among  the  Greeks  to  that  of  the  orators ;  and  though  ora- 
tory such  as  that  of  Demosthenes  and  iEschines  was  no 
longer  permitted  by  circumstances,  yet  the  teachers  of  rhe- 
toric among  the  Greeks  cultivated  the  art  as  a  discipline  and 
also  employed  it  as  a  kind  of  theatrical  exhibition.  Among 
this  class  of  orators  we  may  enumerate  Aristides  and  others. 
[Aristides.] 

It  was  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray's  opinion  that  the  pro- 
per method  of  forming  a  system  of  oratory  is  to  collect  it 
from  the  best  precepts  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and 
Longinus.  The  opinion  has  been  repeated  and  acted  upon 
by  Ward,  in  one  of  the  few  systems  which  this  country 
hatred  uced. 

The  elements  of  oratory  are  usually  comprehended  under 
the  four  following  divisions :  invention^  disposition,  expres- 
non  or  language,  and  delivery.  The  first  has  respect  to 
the  character  of  the  thoughts,  the  second  to  the  manner  of 
their  arrangement,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  words,  sen- 
tences, style,  utterance,  &c. 

Besides  the  common  observations  that  may  be  made  on 
any  subject,  there  are  peculiar  ideas  appropriate  to  the  ex- 
position and  illustration  of  eacb  peculiar  subject,  and  among 
these  some  which  are  more  appropriate  for  this  purpose  than 
oihers.  These  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator  to  discover, 
and  the  discovery  of  them  is  termed  invention. 

Where  argument  is  requisite,  those  arguments  which  are 
most  powerful  ought  to  be  adduced ;  where  objections  are 
apprehended,  they  must  be  refuted ;  and  where  declamation 
is  resorted  to,  the  incentives  best  adapted  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions and  engage  them  in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  the 
speaker  advocates  must  be  brougbt  forward.  The  Greek 
rhetoricians  specified  under  invention  a  great  variety  of 
particulars  intended  to  assist  the  orator,  whatever  might  be 
the  matter  on  which  he  was  required  to  employ  his  elo- 
quence: these  they  called  topics  {tovui:&,  the  loci  of  Cicero, 
Topicy  c.  2),  and  divided  them  into  internal  topics,  or  common- 
places, and  external  topics,  or  testimonies.  Internal  topics 
are  such  as  arise  out  of  the  subject  itself.  As  given  by 
Cicero  and  Quintilian,  they  amount  to  sixteen  in  number. 
These  are— definition,  enumeration,  notation,  genus,  spe- 
cies, antecedents,  consequents,  adjuncts,  conjugates,  cause, 
effect,  contraries,  opposites,  similitude,  dissimilitude,  com- 
parison. The  first  three  comprehend  the  whole  thing  to 
which  they  have  reference :  definition  explains  the  nature 
of  a  thing ;  enumeration  takes  in  all  its  parts ;  and  notation 
gives  the  signification  of  words.  Of  the  remaining  thirteen, 
some  contain  part  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and  the  others 
its  various  properties,  circumstances,  &c.  Genus  compre- 
hends several  species  of  things  of  different  kinds.  Species,  all 
individuals  of  the  same  kind.  Antecedents  are  such  things 
as,  being  admitted,  imply  the  necessary  or  probable  existence 
of  others.  Adjuncts  are  adventitious  qualities  of  things 
and  circumstances  not  necessarily  connected  with  them.  Con- 
jugates  are  words  having  the  same  origin  with  one  another, 
as  tvisd,  wisely,  wisdom.  A  cause  is  that  by  which  anything 
exists ;  and  an  effect,  that  which  proceeds  from  a  cause.  Con- 
traries are  things  which,  included  in  one  genus,  are  the  far- 
thest removed  from  each  other,  so  that  what  is  affirmed  of  the 
one  is  denied  of  the  other.  Opposites  are  things  which, 
though  repugnant;  are  not  directly  contrary.  Similitude 
and  dissimilitude  are  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
things  in  quality.  Comparison  traces  contrarieties  or  re- 
semblances in  other  particulars,  as  when  a  thing  is  compared 
with  its  greater  or  its  equal  or  its  less. 

External  topics,  or  testimonies,  are  such  as  do  not  arise 
from  the  subject  itself,  but  are  furnished  from  without: 
they  are  either  divine  or  human.    The  first,  where  cleariy 


ascertained,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  determine  any 
question ;  the  last  are  reduced  to  three,  writings,  witnesses, 
and  contracts. 

The  antient  rhetoricians  paid  great  attention  to  what 
were  termed  the  states  of  a  con^versy,  or  the  principal 
pints  in  dispute.  These  are  all  comprehended  by  Cicero 
in  the  inojuiries,  whether  a  thing  is,  what  it  is,  and  bow  it  is. 

In  addition  to  the  general  sources  of  argument  furnished 
by  the  topics,  others  more  particular  were  specified,  suited 
respectively  to  demonstrative,  deliberative,  and  judicial 
discourses.  . 

When  the  materials  of  which  an  oration  is  to  consist  have 
been  procured,  it  next  remains  to  arrange  them  in  a  proper 
form.  The  thoughts  may  be  excellent  in  themselves  and  in 
relation  to  their  object,  yet  if  they  be  produced  in  a  con- 
fused and  disorderly  shape,  their  application  perhaps  will 
not  be  readily  apparent,  and  certainly  they  will  be  deprived 
of  much  of  their  force.  Hence  the  second  element  of 
oratory,  disposition,  which  concerns  the  right  distribution 
of  the  ideas.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  succeed  each 
other,  if  not  by  a  natural  connection,  at  least  by  an  easy 
sequence,  and  that  the  orator  should  proceed  from  what  is 
of  less  to  what  is  of  greater  importance.  Everything 
inconsequential  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  care  must  be 
taken  lest  the  intro'duction  of  what  is  of  little  moment  to 
the  attainment  of  the  purpose  in  view  should  obliterate  or 
obscure  the  recollection  of^  graver  and  more  important  con- 
siderations previously  advanced. 

Rhetoricians  differ  in  their  statement  of  the  several  parts 
of  which  an  oration  consists.  In  Cicero*s  work  concerning 
the  orator  they  are  mentioned  as  five — the  exordium,  nar- 
ration, division,  confirmation,  refutation,  and  conclusion:  to 
these  may  be  add'ed,  if  necessary,  digression,  transition, 
amplification.  It  is  not  of  consequence  however  that  these 
divisions  should  in  every  case  be  minutely  observed.  The 
orator  may  on  certain  occasions,  to  be  determined  by  his 
own  iudgment,  break  forth  without  prefatory  remark  in  the 
middle  of  his  subject  Cicero's  often  cited  oration  against 
Catiline  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  this,  in  which 
he  commences  at  once  with  an  energy  and  vehemence  that 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been  reserved  for  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  his  harangue. 

Another  object  to  be  attended  to  by  the  orator  is  the  lan- 
guage and  style  of  his  oration.  This  falls  under  the  head 
of  compression.  This  department  of  oratory  comprehends 
elegance,  composition,  dignity. 

Elegance  consists  in  perspicuity  and  purity.  Low,  obso- 
lete, and  foreign  terms  are  to  be  avoided,  as  having  a  dis- 
agreeable effect  upon  the  hearer,  and  being  in  so  far  opposed 
to  the  object  for  which  oratory  is  employed.  Clearness, 
on  the  contrary,  must  be  constantly  aimed  at,  inasmuch  as 
without  it  the  speaker  will  only  be  partially  understopd,  and 
consequently  cannot  hope  to  produce  the  full  effect  to  which 
he  may  aspire 

Composition  supplies  rules  for  the  formation  of  sentences 
with  the  various  members,  words,  and  syllables  of  which 
they  are  made  up.  It  is  divided  into  period,  order,  juncture, 
and  number.  Ine  first  treats  of  the  structure  of  sentences ; 
the  second,  of  parts  of  sentences,  namelv,  words  and  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  last  two,  of  parts  of  words,  or  syllables  and 
letters. 

Dignity  consists  in  the  proper  use  of  tropes  and  figures. 

Style  is  distinguished  into  the  plain  or  familiar,  the 
middle  or  elegant,  and  the  sublime.  The  characteristics  of 
each  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  terms  by  which  they 
are  designated.  All  of  them  may  with  propriety  find  a 
place  in  the  same  oration ;  none  of  them  can  perhaps  be 
long  employed  effectually  without  being  relieved  by  an  in- 
terchange with  the  others.  The  familiar,  however  enter- 
taining for  awhile,  is  apt  to  appear  vapid  at  last ;  the  elegant 
becomes  insipid ;  and  tne  sublime  calls  for  an  effort  on  Uie 
part  of  the  listener  that  can  only  be  sustained  for  a  short 
time.  In  lengthened  harangues  therefore  variety  is  requi- 
site, if  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  hearers  are  to  be 
secured.  In  the  choice  of  his  style  the  orator  must  be 
chiefiy  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
character  of  the  audience.  On  a  common  and  familiar 
subject,  to  use  lofty  and  figurative  language  would  be 
ridiculous,  as  to  use  mean  and  insignificant  expressions  on 
a  subject  in  itself  noble  and  elevated  would  be  offensive. 
In  like  manner,  to  address  in  the  same  strain  a  plain  and 
unlettered  audience,  and  a  learned,  and.  dignified  assembly^ 
would  be  impertinent  and  absur(^'^'^^*^  "^ 
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Delivery  includes  everything  connected  with  the  utter- 
ance of  speech,  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  gesture,  &c. 

The  division  of  oratory  by  the  antient  rhetoricians  into 
the  demonstrative  or  laudatory,  the  deliberative,  and  the  ju- 
dicial, has  been  adverted  to.  The  classification  is  judicious, 
and  comprehends  the  several  kinds  of  public  speaking  still 
in  use.  These  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  the  oratory  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Bar,  of  the 
Pulpit,  and  of  the  Mob.  The  oratory  of  the  Stage  occupies  a 
place  by  itself:  it  is  not  contemplated  in  any  of  the  remarks 
that  have  yet  been  msLde,  and  requires  separate  consideration. 

The  oratory  of  the  senate,  or  popular  oratory,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  has  respect  generally  to  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  states,  which  involve  an  immense  number  of 
topics  differing  in  nature  and  importance.  Accordingly 
this  branch  of  oratorv  admits  of  a  corresponding  variety  of 
style  and  character.  It  may  be  deliberative,  or  controversial, 
or  declamatorv,  according  to  the  subject  about  which  it  is 
occupied,  or  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  There  is  perhaps 
no  department  of  rhetorical  excellence  which  it  does  not 
include,  and  nowhere  therefore  will  the  orator  find  a  wider 
field  fbr  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
this  case  he  addresses  a  well-instructed  audience ;  and  this 
circumstance  must  be  allowed  to  have  its  due  influence  in 
the  construction  of  his  oration.  He  ought,  it  has  been 
said,  to  unite  the  dignity  of  the  statesman  with  the  pro- 
priety of  the  scholar.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in 
this  country  at  least,  Demosthenes's  thrice-inculcated  quality 
of  action  is  deemed  a  very  essential  element  of  good  oratory. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  but  sparingly  resorted  to,  and  its  em- 
ployment to  the  extent  that  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  it  was  enjoined  by  the  Grecian 
orator,  would  be  considered  a  better  qualification  for  the 
orator  of  the  mob  than  the  orator  of  the  senate. 

The  oratory  of  the  bar  is  the  same  as  the  judicial  oratory 
of  the  antients.  It  supposes  two  parties,  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant The  matters  about  which  it  is  conversant  are  the 
rights  ofproperty  and  the  lives  and  characters  of  indivi- 
duals. Tne  object  of  the  orator  is  to  secure  success  to  the 
party  whose  interests  he  advocates,  by  proving,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  by  whom  the  cause  i^  to  be  decided,  the  j  us- 
tice  of  his  claims  or  the  innocence  of  his  conduct.  His 
oration  therefore  must  be  in  a  great  measure  strictly  argu- 
mentative, and  constructed  with  the  design  of  producing 
conviction.  The  nature  of  such  an  oration  may  be  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  arguments  laid  down  by  the 
antient  rhetoricians  as  appropriate  to  judicial  discourses  in 
criminal  cases.  First,  there  occurs  the  conjectural  state  of 
the  question,  in  which  it  is  inquired  whether  the  party  ac- 
cused would,  could,  or  did  do  what  is  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  next  the  definitive,  where  the  proper  name  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  fact  is  discussed ;  further,  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  accusation,  the  criminality  of  the  action  may  be  dis- 

Suted;  and  lastly,  even  granting  this,  the  accused  may  be 
efended,  and  the  offence  palliated,  by  pleading  the  absence 
of  wilful  design  or  bad  intention.  The  province  of  the 
oratory  of  the  bar  is  manifestly  more  circumscribed  than 
that  of  the  senate.  The  forensic  eloquence  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  particularly  the  former,  differed  consi- 
derably from  what  such  eloquence  must  now  be,  and  bore  a 
closer  resemblance  to  the  senatorial.  Among  the  Athe- 
nians at  least  the  orator  was  not  so  much  fettered  by  the 
provisions  of  a  complex  and  intricate  system  of  law,  or  by 
the  existence  of  innumerable  precedents.  Besides,  the 
judges  in  criminal  causes  were  always  far  more  numerous, 
so  that  the  orator,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  a  few 
persons,  in  realitv  spoke  to  a  small  assembly.  Even 
yet  however,  in  all  cases  which  involve  great  principles,  or 
which  possess  intrinsic  elements  of  interest,  as  well  as  in 
reply,  the  forensic  orator  has  full  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  highest  rhetorical  ingenuity  and  skill.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  as  all  courts  of  justice  are  open  to  the 
public  in  this  country,  and  as  important  casea  always  attract 
a  large  audience,  the  speaker  though  in  form  only  address- 
ing a  few  persons,  and  sometimes  even  a  single  person,  with 
woom  the  decision  rests,  is  nevertheless  actually  addressing 
a  large  body.  This  was  also  the  case  at  Rome,  where  the 
judices  were  frequently  lew  in  number,  but  the  bystanders 
were  many. 

Some  of  the  public  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
are  noble  specimens  of  antient  eloquence,  senatorial  and 
forensic.  The  eloquence  of  antiquity  indeed  generally 
occupies  a  more  elevated  place  than  that  whicn  can  be 


claimed  for  modem  eloquence.  The  one  is  the  result  of  pro- 
found and  incessant  study ;  the  other  too  fVequently  the 
result  of  hasty  and  extemporaneous  effort. 

The  influence  which  the  great  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  enabled  to  exercise,  in  the  popular  assemblies, 
in  the  senate,  and  injudicial  cases,  gave  to  oratory  a  high  de- 
gree of  importance  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education ;  and  ac- 
cordingly those  who  aspired  to  i)olitical  distinction,  either  at 
Athens  or  Rome,  qualified  themselves  to  appear  as  public 
speakers  by  the  most  assiduous  industry,  ana  by  following 
the  instruction  of  the  best  masters  of  their  art  The  pain- 
ful labour  by  which  Demosthenes  overcame  the  impediments 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  put  in  the  way  of  his  becoming 
an  orator,  and  the  unwcariea  diligence  of  Cicero  (Bruitu^ 
c.  90,  &c.),  are  well  known.  But  in  moderti  times  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  oratory  as  a  separate 
branch  of  study,  and  eloquence  has  come  to  be  more  ad- 
mired as  one  of  the  rare  gif)s  of  nature  than  sought  after  as 
one  of  the  fruits  of  art  This  seems  the  principal  reason  why 
the  orations  transmitted  to  us  fh>m  antiquity  have  been 
so  rarely  approached,  and  still  more  rarely  equalled,  even 
by  the  most  distinguished  modem  speakers,  and  even  in  those 
states  whose  constitutional  forms  permit  and  invite  the  ex- 
ercise of  oratorical  power. 

The  diffusion  of  opinions  and  arguments  by  means  of  the 
press  has  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  present 
neglect  of  oratory ;  for  a  speaker  is  mainly  known  to  the 
public  through  the  press,  and  it  is  often  more  important  to 
him  to  be  read  than  to  be  heard. 

Still  the  power  of  oratory,  in  all  modem  constitutions  into 
which  the  democratic  element  enters,  is  considerable  enongh 
to  induce  any  person  who  has  the  requisite  gifls  of  nature 
to  cultivate  oratory  as  an  art ;  and  it  is  rather  singular  that 
those  who  aspire  to  political  distinction  in  states  which  have 
such  constitutions,  do  not  prepare  themselves  for  their  ca- 
reer by  a  special  study.  One  reason  may  be  that  rhetoric, 
along  with  many  other  antient  studies,  has  been  banished 
from  our  course  of  instmction,  so  that  even  he  who  has  the 
desire  cannot  find  the  opportunity  of  perfecting  himself 
under  a  master.  He  therefore  attains  such  excellence  as 
he  may,  solely  by  practice  in  those  places  which  under 
another  system  he  would  not  have  approached  without  due 
preparation.  The  great  Roman  orator,  though  disciplined 
fbr  his  profession  by  assiduous  studv,  left  Rome  after  he  had 
been  practising  for  two  years  at  the  bar,  and  had  nheadj 
begun  to  be  known,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself 
under  the  best  Grecian  masters. 

Pulpit  oratory  was  unknown  to  the  antients,  being  the 
growth  of  later  times.  It  has  for  its  chief  aim  to  impress 
men  with  their  duty  as  moral  and  religious  beings ;  to  deter 
from  vice  and  excite  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue ;  to  encourage, 
to  elevate,  and  to  awe,  by  the  prospects  of  immortality.  As 
the  topics  with  which  it  is  conversant  are  of  transcendant 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  profoundly  interesting  to  all 
classes  of  mankind,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  orator? 
could  find  a  more  favourable  sphere.  It  admits  of  nearly 
every  diversity  of  oratorical  excellence ;  but  the  chief  qua- 
lities which  ought  to  be  exhibited  by  the  preacher  are  sin- 
cerity, solemnity,  and  fervour,  combined  with  moral  dignity. 
That  so  few  should  have  excelled  in  this  department  of 
eloquence  must  be  matter  of  wonder,  as  well  as  of  regret* 
No  subjects  are  so  easily  susceptible  of  being  made  impres- 
sive as  those  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  pro- 
claim ;  and  every  means  ought  to  be  employed  by  which 
the  truths  of  revelation  may  be  made  to  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  man. 

Mob  orator)'  is  principally  directed  to  the  producing  of 
excitement  Being  intended  to  influence  minds  which  are 
little  cultivated  or  refined,  it  requires  the  plainest  and  least 
ornamental  style.  Here  the  maxim  of  Demosthenes  for- 
merly alluded  to  might,  as  has  been  hinted,  be  admitted  in 
all  its  force.  The  utmost  familiarity  of  thought  and  allu- 
sion is  admissible ;  and  it  must  be  the  care  of  the  speaker 
to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  brief  sentences.  He 
must  place  himself  on  a  level  with  those  whom  he  addresses; 
nor  can  he  expect  to  gain  them  over  to  his  own  purposes 
without  seeming  to  partake  of  their  prejudices. 

The  oratory  of  the  stage  differs  from  every  other  kind  of 
oratory.  Its  characteristic  peculiarity  is  imitation.  Its 
design  is  to  represent  human  nature,  as  embodied  in  parti- 
cular individuals  and  modified  by  particular  circumstances. 
In  order  to  excellence  in  this  art,  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  ia  requisite^ 
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lind  also  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  workings  and  de- 
f  Velopments  in  individual  character.  Success  must  be  mea- 
I  sured  by  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance.    We  now  pro- 

i  ceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of  that  part  of  oratory 

I         which  relates  to  delivery  or,  as  we  shall  here  term  it,  Elo- 
[         cution. 

Elocution  is  that  pronunciation  which  is  given  to  words 

t  when  they  are  arranged  into  sentences  and  form  discourse. 

It  includes  the  tones  of  voice,  the  utterance,  and  enuncia- 

[         lion  of  the  speaker,  with  the  proper  accompaniments  of 

[         countenance  and  gesture.    The  art  of  elocution  therefore 

,         may  be  defined  to  be  that  system  of  rules  which  teaches 

[         us  to  pronounce  written  or  extemporaneous  composition 

,         with  justness,  energy,  variety,  and  ease;  and  agreeably  to 

^         this  definition,  good  reading  or  speaking  may  be  considered 

I    .      as  that  species  of  delivery  which  not  only  expresses  the 

sense  of  the  words  so  as  to  be  barely  understood,  but  at  the 

same  time  gives  them  all  *-he  force,  beauty,  and  variety  of 

which  they  are  susceptible 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  elocution,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
most  celebrated  oratoi-s  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  branch  of  their  art ;  but  they  have  left 
nothing  on  record  which  shows  that  they  had  made  a 
niinute  analysis  of  the  speaking  voice.  They  did  indeed 
distinguish  its  different  qualities  by  such  terms  as  hard, 
smooth,  sharp,  clear,  hoarse,  full,  slender,  flowing,  flexible, 
shrill,  and  rigid.  They  were  sensible  to  the  alternations  of 
heavy  and  light  in  syllabic  utterance :  they  knew  the  time 
of  the  voice,  and  regarded  its  quantities  in  pronuncia- 
tion :  they  gave  to  loud  and  soft  appropriate  places  in 
speech :  they  perceived  the  existence  of  pitch,  or  variation 
of  high  and  low ;  and  noted  further  that  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  pronunciation  of  individual  syllables  are  made  by  a 
concrete  or  continuous  slide  of  the  voice,  as  distinguished 
from  the  discrete  notes  produced  on  musical  instruments. 
They  designated  the  pitch  of  vocal  sounds  by  the  term 
accent,  making  three  kinds  of  accents,  the  acute,  the  grave, 
and  the  circumflex,  which  signified  severally  the  rise,  the 
fall,  and  the  turn  of  the  voice,  or  union  of  acute  and  grave 
on  the  same  syllable.  But  beyond  this  they  did  not  go,  and 
it  was  left  to  modern  inquirers  to  give  that  clear  and  full 
description  of  the  elements  of  speech,  on  which  alone  any 
definite  instruction  can  be  founded.  For  the  advance 
which  lias  been  made  in  elocutionary  science  in  modern 
times  we  are  indebted  to  the  useful  labours  of  Steele, 
Odell.  Walker,  Thelwall,  Chapman,  Smart,  and  Rush,  es- 
pecially to  the  last,  who  has  done  much  to  perfect  what 
was  begun  by  others,  and  whose  'Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Voice'*  contains  a  more  minute  and  satisfactory 
analysis  of  the  subject  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work.  From  his  book  chiefly  we  shall  borrow  the  sub- 
stance of  this  article. 

When  the  letter  a,  as  heard  in  the  word  rfay,  is  pro- 
nounced simply  as  an  alphabetic  element,  without  intense- 
ncss  or  emotion,  and  as  if  it  were  a  continuation  and  not  a 
close  of  utterance,  two  sounds  are  heard  continuously  suc- 
cessive :  the  first  has  the  nominal  sound  of  this  letter,  and 
issues  firom  the  organs  with  a  certain  degree  of  fulness ; 
the  last  is  the  element  e,  as  heard  in  eve^  which  gradually 
diminishes  until  its  close.  During  the  pronunciation,  the 
voice  rises,  by  the  concrete  or  continuous  movement,  through 
the  interval  of  a  tone,  the  beginning  of  the  a  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  e  being  severally  the  inferior  and  superior 
extremes  of  that  tone.  This  sound  commences  full  and 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  gradually  decreases  in  its  upward 
movement,  till  it  finally  dies  away  in  the  upper  extreme  of 
the  tone,  having  the  increments  of  time  and  rise,  and  the 
decrement  of  fullness,  equally  progressive.  The  first  portion 
therefore,  or  base  of  this  sound,  is  called  the  radical  move- 
ment, and  the  second  portion  the  vanishing  movement. 
This  sound  is  called  a  concrete,  or  slide,  to  distinguish  it 
from  musical  sounds,  which  (in  Xhoxv  pure  character)  con- 
tinue for  a  given  space  of  lime  on  a  certain  point  of  the 
scale,  and  then  leap,  as  it  were  {discretely),  to  another  point 
either  higher  or  lower.  These  slides  may  extend  through 
the  space  of  a  tone,  or  they  may  be  carried  up  to  any  point 

•  Second  edition,  8vo.    MiUndclvhin,   1833.    A  copy  of  tlugwill  bo  loitnd 
ill  tlie  library  of  the  British  Muspunu  when'  the  esludeut  may  also  consult  Mr. 
I  Steele's  '  Essay  towards  E^tablishiii;^'  the  McltKly  .lud  Measure  of  i<p»'oib, lo  be 

expressed  and  peri»etualcd  bv  peculiar  svinbof:.,'  Loudon,  V/Jb.  T)>e  second 
edition  was  published  iu  177&.  wiih  I'u-  'liilu  of  •  Prosodia  RatiouaU*.'  Mr. 
Odell's  work  is  entitled  •  An  Essay  ».«  ihe  lllemeDts,  Accents,  and  PxcBody  of 
Uia  English  Lan^nioge,*  12mo.,  London,  1805. 


on  the  scale  to  \vhich  the  voice  can  attain ,  those  intervaU 
which  are  the  most  distinctly  recognisable  by  the  ear  and 
the  most  easy  of  execution  being  the  tone  (or  second),  the 
third,  the  fifth,  and  the  octave.  The  direction  also  which 
they  take  may  be  -either  upwards  or  downwards,  the  full 
opening  radical  however  always  occupying  the  first  place, 
and  the  vanish  the  second.  It  also  fi*eauently  happens 
that  there  is  a  union  of  the  upward  and  aownward,  or  of 
the  downward  and  upward  movement,  on  the  same  syllable : 
these  are  called  waves  or  circumflexes;  they  may  rise  and 
fall  through  the  extent  of  a  tone,  or  of  a  third,  or  of  any 
wider  interval  of  the  scale ;  they  are  then  called  direct 
waves :  or  they  may  fall  and  rise  through  the  same  extent 
of  pitch,  being  then  called  indirect  waves ;  they  may  be 
equal,  having  their  constituent  rise  and  fall  through  the 
same  extent  of  pitch ;  or  they  may  be  unequal,  having  either 
the  ascent  or  the  descent  longer  than  the  other  part. 

The  succession  of  the  seven  sounds  of  any  one  series,  to 
which  the  octave  is  usually  added,  is  called  the  Natural  or 
Diatonic  Scale.  In  speech,  as  in  music,  it  consists  of  five 
tones  and  two  semitones,  the  latter  being  the  spaces  between 
its  third  and  fourth  and  its  seventh  and  eighth  degrees.  But 
a  progression  may  also  be  formed  by  semitones ;  these  have 
only  half  the  extent  of  pitch  which  the  full  tones  have  : 
like  them,  they  may  be  carried  upwards  or  downwards,  and 
they  often  occur  in  the  form  of  waves.  They  serve  for  the 
expression  of  animal  distress. 

but  the  succession  of  discrete  sounds  may  be  exhibited 
under  still  more  minute  divisions.  These  consist  of  a  tran- 
sition from  place  to  place  in  pitch,  over  intervals  much 
smaller  than  a  semitone,  each  point  being,  as  it  were,  rapidly 
touched  by  a  short  and  abrupt  emission  of  voice.  This  de- 
scription may  be  illustrated  by  that  noise  in  the  throat 
which  is  called  gurgling,  an(\  by  th^  neighing  of  a  horse. 
The  analogy  here  regards  principally  the  momentary  dura- 
tion, frequency,  and  abruptness  of  sound,  for  the  gurgling  is 
generally  made  by  a  quick  iteration  in  one  unvarying  line 
of  pitch,  whereas  in  the  scale  now  under  consideration  each 
successive  pulse  of  sound  is  taken  at  a  minute  interval 
above  the  last,  till  the  series  reaches  the  octave.  The  pre- 
cise extent  of  these  small  intervals  it  is  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. They  may  however  be  carried  concretely  through  the 
wider  intervals  of  the  scale,  provided  they  do  not  lose  their 
distinctive  character  of  momentary  time  and  abruptness  of 
utterance.  These  concretes  are  used  both  in  laughter  and  in 
crying.  In  the  descending  scale,  the  direction  not  only  of 
the  radicals  but  of  the  vanishes  is  downwards.  Intonation 
is  the  act  of  performing  the  movements  of  pitch  through  the 
several  scales. 

There  are  then  four  scales  of  pitch  for  the  speaking 
voice : — 

1.  The  Concrete^  in  which  from  the  outset  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  voice  there  is  no  appreciable  interval,  or  inter- 
ruption of  continuity. 

2.  The  Diatonic,  the  transitions  of  which  are  principally 
by  whole  tones. 

3.  The  Semitonic,  or  Chromatic,  consisting  of  an  entire 
succession  of  semitones. 

4.  The  Tremulous,  consisting  of  minute  intervals  smaller 
than  the  semitone. 


The  alpfiab^t  is,  in  our  grammars,  usually  divided  into 
vowels,  consonants,  mutes,  and  semivowels ;  but  it  will  bo 
more  useflil  to  class  the  elements  according  to  their  use  iu 
intonation.  As  the  number  of  these  elementary  sounds  in 
the  English  language  exceeds  the  literal  signs,  and  some  of 
the  letters  are  made  to  represent  various  sounds  without  any 
rule  of  discrimination,  it  is  necessary  to  use  short  words  of 
known  pronunciation,  containing  the  elementary  sounds, 
with  the  letters  which  represent  them  marked  in  italics.  The 
elements  of  articulation  are  thirty-five,  and  they  may  Wlt^ 
ranged  under  three  general  heads.  ^ 

I.  The  first  division  embraces  those  sounds  which  display 
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the  properties  of  the  radical  and  vanish  in  the  roost  perfect 
manner.  They  are  twelve  in  numher,  and  are  heard  in  the 
iisusd  sound  of  the  separated  italics  in  the  following  words : — 
a-11,  a-rt,  a-ni  a-le,  o-ur,  t-«le,  o-ld,  eeA,  ou-ze,  ^rr,*  e-nd, 
t-n.t  From  their  forming  the  purest  and  most  plastic  mate- 
rial of  intonation,  these  are  called  Tonic  sounds.  They  have 
a  more  musical  quality  than  the  other  elements ;  they  are 
capable  of  indefinite  prolongation ;  admit  of  the  concrete  and 
tremulous  rise  and  fall  through  all  the  intervals  of  pitch, 
and  may  be  uttered  more  forcibly  than  the  other  elementary 
sounds,  as  well  as  with  more  abruptness. 

II.  The  next  division  includes  a  number  of  sounds  pos- 
sessing variously  among  themselves  properties  analogous  to 
those  of  the  tonics,  but  differing  in  degree.  They  amount  to 
fourteen,  and  are  marked  by  the  separated  italics  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — J9-ow,  (^-are,  ^-ive,  v-ile,  2-one,  y-e,  w-o, 
ih-en,  a-ar-ure,  si-ng,  /-ove,  m-ay,  n-ot,  r-oe. 

From  their  inferioritv  to  the  tonics  in  all  the  emphatic 
and  elegant  purposes  of  speech,  whilst  they  admit  in  some 
measure  of  being  intonated,  or  carried  concretely  through 
the  intervals  of  pitch,  they  are  called  stibtonic  sounds. 

III.  The  remaining  nine  elements  are  aspirations,  and 
have  not  that  sort  of  sound  which  is  called  vocality.  They 
are  produced  by  a  current  of  the  whispering  breath  through 
certain  positions  of  the  enunciative  organs.  They  are 
heard  in  the  words— U-p,  ou-/,  si-k,  i-/,  ye-#,  A-e,  trA-eat, 
/A-in,  pu-*A. 

As  they  admit*of  little  or  no  pitch,  and  supply  no  part  of 
the  concrete  when  breathed  among  the  constituents  of  sylla- 
bles, they  are  termed  the  Atonic  sounds. 

The  name  of  Abrupt  sounds  is  also  given  to  three  of  the 
subtonics  and  three  of  the  atonies,  namely  b,  d,  e,  p,  /,  k, 
since  they  confer  an  exploHve  character  on  the  following 
tonic,  the  breath  bursting  out  after  a  complete  occlusion4) 

In  conformity  to  the  above  division  of  the  letters,  and 
with  especial  reference-to  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  pro- 
nunciation, syllables  are  divided  into  three  classes — 1st,  Im- 
mutable^  such  as  a/,  op,  eK  hapAev^  pit-faXU  ac-cap-tance ; 
2nd,  Mutable^  as  yet^  what,  grat-iiude,  des-^uc-tion  ;  3rd, 
Indefinite,  as  go,  thee,  for,  (&v,  man,  till,  de-lay,  he-^uile, 
eX'treme,  er-ro-neous.  It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  last 
class  of  syllables,  that  to  whatever  necessary  degree  their 
quantity  is  prolonged,  their  character  is  still  preserved, 
while  the  mutable  and  the  immutable  in  some  cases  almost 
lose  their  identity  by  too  great  an  addition  to  their  time. 
The  use  of  these  distinctions  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Thus  much  having  been  premised,  it  will  be  the  more  easy 
to  understand  the  general  divisions  of  vocal  sound.  All  the 
varieties  of  sound  in  the  human  voice  may  be  referred  to  the 
following  general  heads  :— 

Quality,  Force,  Time,  and  Pitch.§ 

I.  The  terms  by  which  the  Quality  or  kind  of  voice  is  dis- 
tinguished are  rough,  smooth,  harsh,  full,  thin,  slender, 
soft,  musical,  and  some  others  of  the  same  metaphorical 
structure. 

There  are  three  different  sorts  of  voice,  the  natural,  the 
falsette,  and  the  orotund,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
whisper,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  voice.  The  natural 
is  that  which  we  employ  in  ordinary  speaking.  It  includes 
a  range  of  pitch  f^om  the  lowest  utterable  sound  up  to  that 
point  at  which  the  voice  is  said  to  break.  At  this  point  the 
natural  voice  ceases,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale  are 
made  by  a  shriller  kind,  called  the  falsette,  of  which  the  cry, 
the  scream,  the  yell,  and  all  shrillness  are  various  modes. 
The  name  of  orotund  (from  os  rotundum)  is  given  to  that 
natural  or  improved  manner  of  uttering  the  elements,  which 
exhibits  them  with  a  fulness,  clearness,  strength,  smooth- 
ness, and  a  ringing  or  musical  quality  rarely  heard  in  ordi- 
nary speech,  and  which  is  never  found  in  its  highest  excel- 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  hat  penonal'opportanity  of  knowiag  that  by 
tliia  word  Dr.  Ruth  meant  to  dedgnate  that  eoand  whioh  Mr.  Coll  ropretenti 
by  Aer. 

t  If  o<  or  oy,  as  In  toke  and  &oj|  bf  added  aa  perhapa  they  ought,  the  nnm> 
Ur  of  the  tonica  wiU  be  thirteen. 

}  It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  analylb  of  the  elementary  sounds  represented 
by  the  alphabet.  That  of  Dr.  Rush  is  given  in  the  text  The  following  has 
been  furnUhcd  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  B(r.  Cull,  and,  although  not  free 
Ikom  objections,  is  more  complete. 

I.  VowKLs.  as  heard  in  the  following  syllables :— oU,  arm,  an,  ale,  end.  eel, 
b«r,  tale,  tn,  old,  oofu,  on,  ns/cabe,  poll,  oar,  oil. 

II.  CoHsoKANTa  1.  Voice  Contonantt :— 6e,  do,  go,  to,  me,  no,  roe,  eat,  toe, 
ye.  sooe.  staff,  axure.  fAen,^ew.  2.  Fokeleu  ConioitanU .«— na,  a<,  arJk.  1/.  Aope, 
foit,  tin,  cAin,  sAin,  lAin.  urAen.    In  all  forty-three  olemeoto. 

I  To  thew  Dr.  Rush  adiU  a  ftflh,  namely,  Abrvptneu ;  but  this  appears  to 
ba  lesolTable  into  force  and  time. 


lence  except  as  the  effect  of  long  and  careful  cultivation. 
This  voice  is  highly  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  it  is  possessed  by 
actors  of  eminence,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  set  forth  the 
beauties  of  epic  and  tra^c  composition.  The  whisper  is  the 
constituent  of  the  atonic  elements ;  but  all  the  tonics,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  subtonics,  may  likewise  be  uttered  in 
this  mode  of  sound.  The  subtonics  v,  z,  w,  th-en,  zh,  when 
whispered,  are  not  respectively  different  from  the  atonies  f, 
8,  wh,  th-'m,  sh, 

II.  For  the  specifications  of  Fttrce  we  use  the  words 
strong,  weak,  feeble,  loud,  soft,  forcible,  and  faint.  These 
are  indefinite  in  their  indication,  and  without  any  fixed  re- 
lationship in  degree. 

III.  Time,  in  the  art  of  speaking,  is  divided  into  long, 
short,  quick,  slow,  and  rapid.  These  distinctions  may 
suffice  for  the  common  purposes  of  discourse ;  if  more  pre- 
cision is  required,  a  notation  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Steele's 
Prosodia  Rationalis.  The  distinction  of  immutable,  mu- 
table, and  indefinite  syllables  has  reference  to  time,  and 
has  been  already  treated  of. 

IV.  The  meaning  of  the  term  Pitch,  as  applied  to  speech, 
has  been  already  explained. 

We  come  now  to  the  application  of  these  elements  and 
distinctions  to  the  practical  purposes  of  reading  and  speech. 

In  plain  narrative  or  description,  the  concrete  utterance 
of  each  syllable  is  made  through  the  interval  of  a  tone,  and 
the  successive  concretes  have  a  slight  difference  of  pitch  re- 
latively to  each  other.  The  appropriation  of  these  concretes 
to  syllables,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  succession  of  their 
pitch  is  varied,  are  exemplified  in  the  following  notation* — 


H. 

reada    in 

na- 

ture*s 

in-    «•  nk.  book 

or 

se- 

cte- 

cy. 

J 

/  / 

.r 

^ 

J  I   J 

/ 

J 

I 

1 

*                         -^          1 

' 

-u.       • 

"T 

If  these  lines  and  the  enclosed  spaces  be  supposed,  each 
in  proximate  order,  to  denote  the  difference  of  a  tone  in 
pitch,  the  successions  of  the  radical  points,  with  their 
issuing  vanish,  will  show  the  places  of  the  syllables  of  the 
superscribed  sentence  in  easy  and  unirapassioned  utterance, 
though  it  is  not  denied  that  a  somewhat  different  arrange- 
ment might  also  be  agreeable.  The  perception  of  the  suc- 
cessions here  exemplified  is  called  (in  a  restricted  meaning 
of  the  term)  the  melody  of  speech. 

In  simple  phraseology,  which  convevs  but  little  feeling  or 
emphatic  sentiment,  most  of  the  syllables,  except  one  or 
two  of  the  last  in  the  sentence,  consist  of  the  upward  radical 
and  vanishing  tone.  The  succession  of  these  concrete  tones 
is  made  with  a  variation  of  pitch,  in  which  any  two  proxi- 
mate concretes  never  differ  from  each  other  more  than  the 
interval  of  a  tone,  nor  do  there  occur  more  than  three  suc- 
cessive tones  in  one  direction  either  upwards  or  downwards. 
This  is  called  the  diatonic  melody.  The  rise  of  each  sepa- 
rate syllable  is  called  the  concrete  pitch  of  melody,  and  the 
place  which  each  syllable  assumes  above  or  below  the  pre- 
ceding, the  radical  pitch.  The  current  melody  of  sentences 
in  plain  discourse  admits  of  considerable  variety,  but  the 
forms  of  radical  pitch  are  all  reducible  to  a  limited  number 
of  aggregates  of  the  concrete  tones,  which  may  be  called 
the  phrases  qf  melody.  Their  forms  are  pointed  out  in  the 
notation  of  the  following  lines : — 


That    quar-      tor 


most    the        skil-      ful  Greeks      an- 


noy. 


J  4    4\4    4\^  i^  \4     ^ 


Monotone.  FalHui;  Dituoe.      Rising  Ihtone.        Rising  Ditane. 

Wliere    yon    wild        fig-    iree*      join       the        walls        of       Troy. 


'  *  A'*  '*\''  '-^ 


Falling  Tritone. 


Alternation. 


Triad  of  the  Cadence. 


The  melody  of  the  cadence,  as  distinguished  from  the 
current  melody,  is  formed  on  the  two  or  three  last  syllables 
uf  a  sentence,  and  is  effected  by  a  descent  of  radical  pitch 
through  three  conjoint  degrees,  with  a  downward  concrete 
always  on  the  last,  and  frequently  on  the  preceding.  One 
form  of  the  cadence  has  been  illustrated  in  the  sentence^ 
the  notation  of  which  has  been  given  above ;  but  there  are 
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various  forms  according  to  the  component  parts  and  the 
sense. 

Plain  declarative  sentences  generally  take  one  form  or 
other  of  the  cadence,  in  order  to  mark  the  satisfactory  close 
of  the  period;  and  downward  concretes  are  also  frequently 
introduced  into  what  are  called  loose  sentences,  to  denote 
that  the  sense  is  complete,  and  that  the  succeeding  clause 
does  not  modify  that  which  precedes  it.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sense  is  suspended,  as  it  most  commonly  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  the  concretes  must  have  an  up- 
ward direction. 

For  conveying  the  peculiarities  of  sentiment  or  feeling, 
or,  in  other  woras,  for  the  expression  qf  speech,  a  much 
more  varied  apparatus  is  necessary.  This  expression  is 
effected  hy  quality,  time,  pause,  melody,  pitch,  the  waves, 
the  semitones,  the  tremor,  force,  and  rhythm,  all  which  are 
only  so  many  forms  of  the  four  general  divisions  of  vocal 
sound  above  specified. 

I.  Most  of  the  elements  which  range  under  the  general 
head  of  Quality  have  already  been  enumerated.  It  must 
however  be  remarked  that  they  are  susceptible  of  combina- 
tion with  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  force,  time,  and 
pitch.  In  short.  Quality  of  voice  must  necessarily  be  united 
with  some  of  the  degrees  of  the  other  genera ;  for,  whatever 
be  the  kind,  it  will  be  either  strong  or  weak ;  its  time  must 
be  long  or  short ;  and  it  must  be  of  some  definite  radical  or 
concrete  pitch.  Certain  qualities  of  the  voice  are  however  ex- 
clusively congenial  with  particular  conditions  of  these  other 
accidents ;  thus  smoothness  will  more  generally  affect  the 
moderate  degrees  of  force. 

II.  TYmtf.—The  degrees  of  duration  of  the  voice  repre- 
sented by  the  terms  long,  short,  and  the  rate  by  quick  and 
slow,  are  amono;  the  most  effective  means  of  expression ; 
rage,  mirth,  raillery,  and  impatience  affecting  a  quick  time ; 
and  slowness  of  time  being  the  symbol  of  sorrow,  grief, 
respect,  veneration,  dignity,  apathy,  contrition,  and  all  other 
sentiments  which  embrace  the  idea  of  deliberation.  A  slow 
time  of  discourse,  if  not  made  by  long  quantities  on  single 
syllables,  would  be  offensive  from  its  pauses ;  these  two 
forms  of  time  therefore  necessarily  involve  each  other. 
Slowness  of  time  and  long  quantity  are  generally  joined 
with  the  element  of  the  wave,  since  the  return,  or  contrary 
flexure  of  intervals,  is  one  of  the  means  for  producing  an 
extension  of  time  without  destroying  the  equable  concrete 
of  speech,  or,  in  other  words,  without  passing  into  song. 
The  wave  of  a  tone  will  be  perceived  in  the  dignified  and 
appropriate  utterance  of  the  syllables  marked  in  italics  in 
the  following  lines : — 

'  PiirAoxx  me.  tlion  fe.Wrfiug  pifco  of  enrth, 
Tliat  1  am  nic«k  and  gentle  with  these  botchers.* 

*  Hail,  holy  light,  oflspriug  of  heaveu,  txst-bom. 
Or  of  the  o/<rmal.  co-eternal  beam. 
May  1  express  thee,  tmblamedV 

III.  The  use  of  Pause  for  the  more  conspicuous  display 
of  sense  and  sentiment,  by  separating  certain  words  or 
aggregates  of  words  from  each  other,  is  of  great  conseqpence 
in  elocution,  but  cannot  be  gone  into  at  length  in  this 
article.  To  these  pauses  the  grammatical  points  are  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  guide.    [Punctuation.] 

IV.  A  comprehensive  aecount  of  Melody  would  properly 
represent  it  as  produced  by  a  variation  in  the  time,  pauses, 
force,  and  pitch  of  tlie  voice,  since  the  well-appointed  uses 
and  dispositions  of  these  accidents  make  up  the  agreeable 
impression  of  speech;  but  we  use  it  here  as  relating  solely 
to  the  successions  of  radical  pitch.  Under  this  head  it  may 
be  remarked  that  a  predominance  of  the  monotone  is  suited 
to  feelings  of  dignity,  grief,  tenderness,  solemnity,  and 
serious  admonition;  that  the  alternate  phrase  well  describes 
the  earnest  excitement  necessarily  produced  by  the  rapid 
succession  of  incident ;  and  that  a  progression  gradually 
rising  and  fulling  through  the  whole  compass  of  the  voice 
corresponds  with  a  wide  variation  of  force  in  the  Hcntiment. 
For  illustrations  of  these  modes  see  Dr.  Rush's  Philosophy 
of  the  Voici,  pp.  112,  144. 

V.  Pi7cA.— Discrete  pitch  is  illustrated  by  the  word  must 
in  the  following  passage.  As  it  is  a  syllable  which  does 
not  admit  of  proloiigalion,  it  is  raised  discretely  a  third 
above  the  preceding: — 

Mf  I  must  contend.  !«aid  he. 
Best  wiih  the  best,  the  sender,  not  the  leiit. 

Wo  have  an  example  of  a  concrete  rising  fifth  on  beavr, 
and  of  a  discrete  third  on  mor-t  in  the  following*— 
P.  C,  No,  1V36, 


And  beau- 

«y 

im- 

mor- 

lal 

a- 

wakes 

fVom 

llie    tomU 

'^■1 

/ 

/ 

^ 

■r  J 

^.. 

^ 

i 

1 

y 

y 

-^  i 

If  we  suppose  that  the  following  words  are  spoken  inter" 
ro^atively,  and  that  they  express  surprise,  the  concrete 
rismg  fifYh  must  be  given  to  the  emphatic  syllables : 

Give  Bmtus  a  statue  with  his  ancestors? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  be  read  as  a  command,  the 
direction  of  the  concretes  will  be  downwards. 

On  the  word  know,  in  the  following  clause,  not  only  doet 
the  voice  descend  concretely  a  third  or  a  fifth,  but  the  de- 
scent begins  discretely  a  third  above  the  preceding  word : — 

We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salTation  is  of  the  Jews. 

As  the  diatonic  melody  is  suited  to  plain  narration  and  de* 
scription,  so  will  the  emphasis  be  the  more  strongly  marked 
in  proportion  to  the  wider  extent  of  the  intervals,  whether 
of  concrete  or  of  discrete  pitch,  which  are  employed.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  upward  concretes  de- 
note interrogation,  doubt,  or  what  is  concessive,  conditionaU 
hypothetical ;  the  downward  concretes  denote  what  is  strong, 
certain,  authoritative,  as  also  wonder,  admiration,  surprise, 
and  exclamation,  when  not  conjoined  with  an  interrogative 
meaning. 

VI.  The  Wave  is  a  very  frequent  element  of  expression, 
and  performs  high  functions  in  speech.  In  its  minor  forms 
it  is  used  to  give  length  and  emphasis  to  syllables  and  dignity 
to  utterance ;  in  its  wider  intervals  it  is  admirably  expressive 
of  irony  and  derision.  Thus  the  irony  of  the  following  pas- 
sage can  be  brought  out  only  by  the  indirect  wave  of  a  fifih  ia 
both  places  in  which  it  occurs : — 

But  it  is  foolish  in  us  to  compare  Drusus  Africanns  and  oursalres  witk  ri^ 
dius :  all  our  other  calamities  were  tolerable,  but  uo  one  can  patieuily  h^v  Uia 
death  of  Clodttts. 

VII.  The  Semitones, — These  are  used  for  the  expression 
of  complaint,  pity,  grief,  plaintive  supplication,  and  other 
sentiments  congenial  with  these.  The  intonation  by  the  con- 
crete semitone  IS  universally  the  symbol  of  nature  for  animal 
distress.  It  affects  generally  a  slow  time  and  long  quantity 
in  utterance,  and  is  therefore  most  commonly  heai-d  in  the 
form  of  the  wave.  The  interjective  exclamations  of  pain,, 
grief,  love,  and  compassion,  are  prolongations  of  the  tenia 
elements  on  this  interval:  but  it  maybe  executed  on  tb& 
short  time  of  immutable  syllables,  such  as  cup.  The  appro- 
priate utterance  of  the  following  line  will  exhibit  the  wave 
of  the  semitone  on  the  most  important  syllables,  poor  and 
old  being  distinguished  by  direct  uneoual  waves  of  the  same 
interval.  It  must  be  taken  as  an  isolated  line,  and  not  ia 
conjunction  with  the  verse  of  which  it  forms  part : — 

?!•    ty        the         sor-         rows      of         a       poor  old 


<i*-v   ^ 

^  ^^  w^  •  -r  •'^  -...^ 

•  ^^ 

VIII.  The  Tremor, — ^When  the  tremulous  function  i» 
made  through  the  second,  third,  fifth,  or  octave,  or  througlv 
the  wave  of  these  intervals,  it  joins  the  sentiment  of  deri- 
sion, mirth,  joy,  or  exultation,  to  that  of  interrogation,  sur- 
prise, command,  or  scorn,  conveyed  by  the  smooth  concrelft 
of  those  intervals.  In  short,  it  is  the  introduction  intospeeck 
of  what  is  transferable  in  the  function  of  laughter,  and  it 
adds  thereto  all  the  meaning  and  force  of  its  satisfaction. 
Thus 

*  Tliou  art  the  ruios  of  the  noblest  mnn,  , 

Ihat  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.*  f"'' 

There  is  a  sentiment  of  exultation  and  a  superlativeness 
of  compliment  in  this  eulogy,  which  cannot  be  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  smooth  movement  of  the  concrete ;  but  if  the 
first  syllable  of  the  emphatic  word  noblest  be  uttered  with, 
the  tremulous  intonation  of  the  wave^f  the  third  or  second^ 
this  will  give  the  vocal  consummation  to  the  feeling  which 
suggests  the  exceeding  measure  of  the  praise. 

The  chuckle  is  an  example  of  a  somewhat  similar  appU- 
cation. 

When  the  tremor  is  formed  of  a  single  tonic,  in  the  semi- 
tone or  its  wav«s,  it  constitutes  the  function  of  crying  ;  and 
when  employed  in  the  syllabicpfntpnation  of  ihechrouiatic 
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melody,  it  sets  a  more  marked  distinction  on  those  emphatic 
words' which  express  the  sentiments  of  tenderness^  grief, 
supplication,  and  other  connatural  states  of  feelinff.  This 
may  be  iUustrated  on  the  emphatic  syllables  of  the  Une  just 
quoted : — *  Pity  the  sorrows,'  &c. 

IX.  The  application  of  the  different  degrees  of  Force  to 
the  purposes  of  expression  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration.  Thus  the  distance  of  a  person  spoken  to  is  pic- 
tured by  loudness,  and  neamese  by  abatement  of  force ;  «^ 
crecymxifSLei  the  voice  against  discovery,  and  doubt  adopts 
the  subterfuge  of  an  undertone.  Certainty  and  anger  as- 
sume force  and  strength.  All  sentiments  which  are  unbe- 
comng  or  disgrac^vi  smother  the  voice  into  softer  degrees, 
in  the  desire  to  conceal  even  the  voluntary  utterance  of 
them.  Joy  is  loud,  and  so  are  bodily  pain,  fear,  and 
terror. 

Such  are  some  of  the  uses  of  force  when  applied  to 
phrases,  or  to  one  or  more  sentences,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  adjacent  phrases  or  sentences  in  discourse.  There 
are  other  applications  of  it,  to  single  words,  to  syllables,  and 
to  certain  parts  of  the  concrete  movement,  into  which,  though 
of  some  consequence,  it  is  not  within  the  purport  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  enter.  They  will  be  found  described  in  Dr.  Rush's 
Philosophy  of  the  Voice. 

The  common  idea  of  Emphasis^  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
that  of  mere  force ;  but  it  is  more  correctly  defined  to  be 
the  expressive  but  occasional  distinction  of  a  syllable,  and 
consequently  of  the  whole  word,  by  one  or  more  of  the  spe- 
cific modes  of  time,  Quality,  force,  and  pitch.  Most  of  these 
have  been  illustratea  under  the  above  heads. 

X.  Rhythm  is  one  of  the  applications  of  force  and  quan- 
tity. It  may  be  defined  to  be  the  metrical  arrangement  of 
speeeh.  It  is  not  mainly  dependant  on  custom  or  on  the 
genius  of  any  language  whatever,  but  arises  from  the  very 
manner  in  which  speech  is  produced,  and  is  as  involuntary 
as  the  throb  or  remission  of  the  pulse,  or  the  inhaling  and 
Inspiration  of  the  breath.  In  the  formation  of  speech  there 
is  a  regular  action  and  reaction  of  the  organs  which  produce 
it.  To  form  a  heavy  syllable,  or  one  which  has  accentual 
stress  upon  it,  these  organs  are  necessarily  placed  in  a  cer- 
tsun  position ;  and  from  their  very  nature  it  is  necessary  that, 
before  they  form  another  heavy  syllable,  they  should  recover 
their  first  position ;  but  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  this 
recovery  oi  their  position  is  not  always  lost  to  the  purposes  of 
speech,  for  it  may  be  filled  up  with  one  or  more  syllables, 
which  have  no  stress,  and  which  are  therefore  very  properly 
denominated  light;  if  it  is  not  filled  up  in  this  way  it  is  a 
pause  or  rest    To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  words — 

One,  tvo,  three,  four,  Eve. 

These  mouysllables,  if  distinctly  and  deliberately  pro- 
nounced, have  two  peculiarities ;  each  has  the  organic  stress 
or  emphasis,  and  each  has  a  pause  after  it.  Let  these  pauses 
be  filled  up  with  the  light  syllable  and;  and  then  the  two 
lines,  viz.: — 

One  and  two  and  three  «ud  four  aod  Ave  and 

and 

One,       two*       three,       four,  -     five. 

will  be  of  exactlv  the  same  length  as  to  time  in  music,  or 
rhytLm  in  speech,  the  syllable  and  occupying  no  more  time 
than  what  necessarily  intervenes  between  the  syllables 
under  organic  emphasis. 

This  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  the  organs  of  speech 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  by  the  significant  terms  Thesis 
«fid  Arsis  :  the  former  denoting  the  setting  doum  of  a  sylla- 
ble, as  the  setting  down  of  the  foot  in  walking ;  the  latter 
denoting  the  raising  of  it  up,  like  the  lifting  of  the  foot 
from  the  ground ;  the  former  producing  the  heavy  syllables, 
the  latter  the  light  ones. 

The  weight  of  syllables,  or  in  other  words,  the  stress  with 
which  they  are  enunciated,  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  their  quantity,  since  the  weight  or  stress  with  which 
the  syllable  is  uttered  does  not  always  correspond  to  the 
relative  time  which  the  utterance  requires.  Thus  in  the 
word  pensive,  the  syllable  pen  is  the  heavier,  but  it  is  not 
longer  than  the  syllable  sive.  So  also  in  the  word  inward, 
there  is  an  equality  of  time  in  the  two  syllables,  but  not  of 
weight.  In  banish,  banner,  banter,  the  first  syllable  is  heavy 
but  short;  in  paper,  taper,  vapour,  it  is  both  heavy  and 
long ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  misery,  middle, 
mistress,  compared  with  miser,  minor,  mitre. 

Those  emphatical  divisions  into  which,  firom  the  very 
nature  of  the  organs,  all  speech  naturally  falls,  are  called 


^y  writers  on  this  suhiect' cadences,*  Bvery  full  spoken 
cadence  consists  of  a  heavy  syllable,  and  of  one  or  rnoie  li^ht 
ones,  but  pauses  may  be  substituted  to  make  up  tlie  tmie 
which  any  of  these  syllables  would  occupy.  Measure,  or 
metre,  therefore  in  speech  naturally  distributes  itself  into 
two  kinds :  common  measure,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Steele, 
is  the  allotment  of  two  crotchets  or  their  equivalents  to  each 
cadence;  and  triple  measure,  which  is  the  allotment  of 
three  crotchets  or  their  equivalents  to  each  cadence ;  em- 
phasis however  will  sometimes  prolong  the  duration  of  a 
cadence  beyond  the  allotted  time,  just  as  an  ad  libitum  h 
allowed  in  solos  in  music.  Without  entering  Airther  into 
minute  distinctions  or  exceptions,  the  following  may  serve 
as  specimens  of  each  kind*  This  mark  $  indicates  a  short 
pause,  this  |  a  longer,  and  this  ^  a  still  longer  one : — 

Cemmon  Measure. 


Soj  I  tpoka  the  I  gnaxdian  |  f  of  the  |  Tro^  j  staSe,  | 
I  Tlien  I  rushM  im- 1  petuouai  |  through  the  f  " 
I  Him  I  Pari*  I  foUowM  llto  the  |  dire  a-  1  lai^.  .  , 
Both  (  I  breathing  |  lUi^ter,  f  |  both  re-  {  aolVd  in  | 


I  larmt: 


'  Straight  mine  |  eye  f  hath  |  causht  new  |  plaannea,  | 
Whilst  the  |  landscape  |  round  f  it  | 


Pope*8/(ia^b.YQ. 

nrt 
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Rustet  I  lawns  I  and'l  fi&Uows  {  grey.  I 
Where  the  \  nibbling  |  floelcsf  do  ]  stray ;  | 
Mountains!  I  on  whose  |  barren  |  breast 
Hie  I  laboorlng  |  clouds  (  do  |  often  |  rest'  | 

Triple  Measure. 

'K  At  the  I  close  of  the  |  dayf  when  the  |  hamlet  is  j  still,{ 

And  I  mortals f  the  |  sweets <^for-  |  getftilness  |  prove;!  I 
f  When  I  nought  b«it  the  |  turreutC  is  f  lieard  on  the    bill,  f 
And  I  nought  but  the  |  nightingale's  |  song  f  in  the  j  grove.*  1 1 

If  this  S3r8tem  of  measuring  verse  were  adopted,  the 
prosody  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  the  learned  langiuigea 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  list  of  feet  which  is 
usually  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  '  Gradus  ad  Pamas- 
sum.'  would  be  reduced  to  four  or  five ;  we  should  hear  of 
no  such  unnatural  foot  as  an  iamb  or  an  aimpost,  and  the 
syllable  at  the  beginning  of  an  iambic  line  would  either  of 
itself  form  a  cadence,  or  would  be  the  close  of  a  cadence,  of 
which  a  pause  or  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  line 
would  form  the  commencement.  Those  lines  of  Anaereoa 
would  then  be  reduced  to  the  trochaic  measure,  thus  :^ 

I  dcX«  I  w  Xe-  I  yccv  'A-  |  rfXi^ac,  | 

!deX-  I  <tf  ^£  I  Ka^uov  |  f  ^ecv,  | 
h  I  j3ap/3c-  I  TOQ  ot  \  xopSauQ  \ 
1 1-  I  putra  I  /lowov  \  fjx^^  | 

From  the  above  examples  it  is  clear  that  there  it  a  rej^ular 
rhythmus  in  poetry ;  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  insist  on 
this  being  strictly  attended  to,  if  we  would  read  verse  in  an 
agreeable  and  expressive  manner.  Prose  also  has  its  rhyth- 
mus, for  the  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  the  organs  of 
speech  necessarily  proceeds,  whether  what  is  spoken  l^  prose 
or  verse ;  and  the  only  difference  (so  far  as  soimd  is  con- 
cerned) between  these  two  species  of  composition  is,  that  verse 
consists  of  a  regular  succession  of  similar  cadences,  or.  of  a 
limited  variety  of  cadences,  divided  by  grammatical  pausea 
and  emphasis  into  proportional  clauses,  so  as  to  present 
sensible  responses  to  the  ear  at  regular  proportioned  dis- 
tances ;  prose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compiled  of  all  sorts  of 
cadences,  arranged  without  attention  to  obvious  rule,  and 
divided  into  clauses  which  have  no  obviously  ascertained 
proportion,  and  present  no  responses  to  the  ear  at  any  legi- 
timate or  determined  intervals. 

There  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to  the  rhyth- 
mical flow  of  prose  than  giving  a  light  sound  to  mono- 
syllables. If  this  be  done,  they  then  form  the  latter  part  of 
cadences,  of  which  either  pauses,  or  emphatical  monosyllables, 
or  the  emphasized  syllables  of  longer  words  form  the  be* 
ginning ;  but  if  they  be  pronounced  heavy,  it  is  then  ne* 
cessary  that  they  should  themselves  form  the  beginning  of 
new  cadences,  which  is  the  occasion  of  many  pauses  being 
introduced,  and  of  a  heavy  and  halting  character  being 
commiinicated  to  the  piece.  Thus  the  clause  'XiOt  not 
your  I  heart  be  |  troubled,*  |  wiH  be  rhythmical  if  your  bo 
thus  made  a  light  syllable;  but  the  effect  will  be  venf 
different  if  it  be  read  thus : — *  Let  not  |  your  <$  |  heart  be  f 
troubled.'  | 

Of  the  advantage  of  cadences  in  triple  measure  we  haiF» 
a  beautiful  illustration  in  the  first  verse  of  the  136th 
Psalm  :— 

I'O  I  givel  I  thanks  onto  the  |  Lord;0  ]  §for  he  is  |  good.|  |  |fbr  hit  1 
on-  j  doreth  for  |  e^en*  1 1 

*  More  properly  rhythmkat  cadencss,  to  disUnguish  them  firom  the 
«r  mtMjf*^  ^Mr».OaU  woald  prefer  the  term  mwtitnf. 
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On  the  other  Hand,  a  succession  of  heavy  syllables,  with 
II  pause  intervening,  is  one  of  the  most  exoressive  forms  of 
Msphasis  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Thus  the  following  line 
firom  Milton  woula  lose  all  its  force,  if  read  so  as  to  form 
^ly  the  usual  number  of  six  cadences :  emphasis  prolongs 
it  to  eight,  thus : — 

*RocIu.|  I  cavM,{  I  ]akM.{  {  feiif,|  |  bog>4 1  deuand  1  shadeg of  |  death.* 1 1 

Independently  of  its  agreeable  effect  upon  the  ear,  and 
Its  power  as  an  element  of  expression,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  rhythm  arises  from  the  very  manner  in  which  speech 
h  produced  by  the  org^s,  he  who  speaks  agreeably  to  its 
h&ws  win  speak  easily  to  himself.  The  practice  of  reading 
or  speaking  alond,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  rhythmus, 
may  even  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
health,  since  it  brings  into  regular  and  natural  action  the 
muscles  of  the  fiice,  the  throat,  and  the  chest ;  and  no  at- 
tempt completely  and  permanently  to  remove  impediments 
of  speech  can  be  successful,  which  is  not  based  on  the 
principle  here  developed. 

(A  succinct  account  of  rhythm  will  be  found  in  Wood's 
Cframnuxr  qf  Etoeutton,  eh.  iv.  and  v. ;  and  the  subject  is 
treated  much  more  at  length  in  Steele's  Prosodia  Ra- 
tionaiU;  itiThelwalPs  Illusiratioru  qf  English  Rhytkmug; 
in  Roe*8  Principlei  of  Rhythm ;  and  in  Chapmanfs  Music, 
Melody,  and  Rhythmus  of  the  English  Language,  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  1819;  as  well  as  in  his  Rhythmical  Orammar, 
12mo,  1821.) 

Hfethod  qf  Training  and  Strengthening  the  Voiee.-^Jn 
order  to  read  and  speak  well,  it  is  necessary  to  have  all 
fhe  vocal  eisments  under  complete  command,  so  that  they 
tnwf  be  duly  applied  whenever  they  are  required  for  the 
▼ivid  and  elegant  delineation  of  the  sense  and  sentiment  of 
discourse.  Tbe  student  therefore  should  first  practise  on 
the  thirty-five  alphabetic  elements,  in  order  to  ensure  a  true 
and  easy  execution  of  their  unmixed  sounds.  This  will  be 
of  more  use  than  pronouncing  words  in  which  they  occur ; 
for  when  pronounced  singly,  the  elements  will  receive  a  con- 
centration of  the  organic  effort,  which  will  give  them  a 
eleamesB  of  sound  and  a  definite  outline,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
ax  their  extremes,  making  a  fine  preparation  for  their  dis- 
tinct and  forcible  pronunciation  in  the  compounds  of  speech. 
He  should  then  take  one  or  more  of  the  tonic  elements,  and 
earry  it  through  all  the  denees  of  the  diatonic  and  concrete 
soides,  both  in  an  upward  and  a  downward  direction,  and 
through  the  principal  forms  of  the  wave.  He  should  next 
take  some  one  familiar  sentence,  and  practise  upon  it  with 
every  variety  of  intonation  of  which  it  will  admit.  He  should 
afterwards  run  through  the  phrases  of  melody,  and  the 
fbrms  of  the  cadence ;  and  lastly  he  should  recite,  with  all 
the  force  that  he  can  command,  some  passage  which  requires 
great  exertion  of  the  voice.  If  he  would  acouire  power 
and  volume  of  utterance,  he  must  practise  in  tne  open  air, 
with  his  fooe  to  the  wind,  his  body  perfectly  erect,  his  chest 
exnanded,  his  tongue  retracted  and  depressed,  and  the  cavity 
of  nis  mouth  as  much  as  possible  enlarged  ;  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  anything  which  improves  the 
general  tone  of  the  health  will  proportionably  affect  the 
Tdce.  ilf  to  this  elementary  practice  the  student  add  a 
careful  and  discriminating  analysis  of  some  of  the  best  pieces 
which  our  language  contains,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  if 
he  strenuously  endeavour  to  apply  to  them  all  the  scientific 
princinles  which  he  has  learned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
lie  will  acquire  a  manner  of  delivery,  which  will  do  ample 
lustice  to  any  subject  on  which  he  maybe  called  to  exercise 
his  vocal  powers. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  delivery  is  that 
of  Action,  Oratorical  action  has  been  defined  to  be  the  just 
and  elegant  adaptation  of  every  part  of  tbe  body  to  the 
nature  and  import  of  the  subject  on  which  w^  are  speaking. 
As  every  man  who  feels  his  subject  will  necessarily  have 
some  action,  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  should  be  graceful 
and  significant  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  avoid 
awkward  habits,  such  as  resting  the  chief  weight  of  the 
body  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  swinging  to 
and  firo,  jerking  forward  the  upper  part  of  the  body  on 
every  emphatic  word,  keeping  the  elbows  pinioned  to  the 
sides,  and  sawing  the  air  with  one  hand  with  one  unvaried 
and  ungraceful  motion.  As  for  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lences, more  specific  rules  must  be  sought  for  in  professed 
treatises  on  the  subject,  but  the  following  general  directions 
will  be  found  to  embrace  much  that  is  useful :  '  Keep  the 
trunk  of  the  body  erect;  let  your  hands  be  at  liberty ;  feel 


your  subject,  and  the  action  will  come ;  recollecting  at  thtf 
same  tiffie  that  the  right  hand  is  essentially  the  instrumen 
of  action,  and  that  the  left  should  be  used  only  as  subor- 
dinate to  it.' 

As  gesture  is  used  for  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of 
language,  so  it  should  be  limited  in  its  application  to  such 
words  and  passa|[es  as  admit  of  or  require  it.  A  judicious 
speaker  will  not  Only  adapt  the  general  style  and  manner  of 
bis  action  to  the  subject,  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  but 
even  when  he  allows  himself  the  greatest  latitude,  he  will 
reserve  his  gesture,  or  at  least  the  force  and  ornament  of  it, 
for  those  parts  of  his  discourse  for  which  he  also  reserves 
his  boldest  thoughts  and  his  most  brilliant  expressions. 

(On  the  subject  of  action  very  minute  directions  will  be 
found  in  Austin's  Chironomia,  London,  4to.,  1806 ;  see  also 
Chapman's  Music  qfthe  English  Language,  p.  112;  and 
WalVer's  Elements  qf  Elocution.) 

ORB,  ORBIT.  The  word  orbis  signifies  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  or  of  any  round  body ;  orbs  among  the  antient 
astronomers  meant  the  vast  crystal  spheres  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  placed  and  with  which 
they  revolved ;  hence  orb  came  to  be  used  for  a  sphere,  as 
when  the  sun  is  called  the  or6  qfday.  The  word  orbit  now 
means  the  relative  path  [Motion]  in  which  a  planet  travels 
round  the  sun  or  a  satellite  round  its  primary. 

We  should  perhaps  rather  say  that  by  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
technically  speaking,  is  meant  the  approximate  path,  cir- 
cular or  elliptic,  in  which  the  planet  may  for  a  time  be  sup- 
posed to  move  without  sensible  error.  Thus  when  for  some 
particular  purpose,  as  the  explanation  of  the  seasons,  we  say 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  circle,  we  make  an  orbit 
which  is  exact  enough  for  that  purpose ;  and  when,  to  explain 
the  equation  of  time,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
more  exact  supposition,  that  of  an  elliptic  motion,  we  are 
still  said  to  speak  of  an  orbit  of  the  earth.  But  if  we 
were  to  speak  of  the  closely-folded  interlacing  spiral  in 
which  the  centre  of  the  earth  actually  moves  round  the  sun, 
usage  (and  nothing  else)  would  require  us,  if  we  would  be 
understood,  not  to  call  this  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  but  its 
real  path,  or  real  orbit,  or  some  such  distinctive  term  ;  for 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  word  orbit  applies  at  most 
to  the  eUipse,  which  for  a  time  does  not  differ  sensibly  from 
the  real  path.  Theoretically  speaking,  this  ellipse  only 
touches  the  real  path  in  one  point ;  and  the  ellipse  which 
most  exactly  tenas  to  coincidence  with  the  real  path,  con- 
sistently with  satisfying  other  desirable  conditions,  is  called 
the  instantaneous  ellipse.    [Gravitation,  vol.  xL,  p.  364.] 

The  elements  of  the  orbit  are  those  quantities  by  which 
the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  (pro  tempore)  orbit  are 
fixeo,  such  as  the  major  axis  and  eccentricity,  which  deter- 
mine its  magnitude  ;  the  longitude  of  the  node  and  inclina- 
tion of  its  plane  to  the  ecliptic,  which  determine  the  position 
of  that  plane  in  space ;  ana  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion, 
which  aetermines  the  direction  of  the  major  axis.  One 
more  determining  quantity  is  tacitly  supplied  in  the  con- 
dition that  one  focus  of  the  ellipse  is  always  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  The  only  remaining  eleovnt  is  the 
periodic  time  of  the  planet,  or  its  time  of  revolution  round 
the  sun ;  this  however  is  not  a  separate  element  for  each 
planet,  but,  all  the  other  elements  being  given,  is  known 
for  every  planet  when  it  is  known  for  any  one. 

ORBITELLO.    [Sibna,  Province  op.] 

ORBITOLITES.    [Millkporidjk.] 

ORCANNETTIN,  the  colouring  matter  of  alkanet  root 
(orsanette,  lithospermum  tinctorium).  It  was  extracted 
firom  tbe  root  by  Pelletier,  in  1814.  It  is  procured  by 
treating  it  with  ssther,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  This 
substance  has  a  resinous  appearance,  is  fusible  at  140^ 
Fahr.,  and  is  of  so  deep  a  colour  as  to  appeal-  black.  Water 
dissolves  a  mere  tnce  of  it,  but  alcohol  and  sBther  become 
of  a  red  colour  by  dissolving  it,  and  liquefied  fatty  substances 
are  also  coloured  by  it  Aeetie  acid  and  the  alkalis  dissolve 
it,  the  latter  forming  blue  solutions ;  acetate  of  lead  preci- 
pitates it  blue,  chloride  of  tin  crimson,  and  the  salts  of  iron 
and  of  alumina  of  a  violet  colour. 

ORCHARD.    Apples,  pears,  and  cherries  are  the  fruits 

f principally  cultivated  in  orchards.  The  term  orchard  is 
ikewise  used  to  signify  enclosures  in  which  filberts  or  wal- 
nuts are  grown:  the  word  yard  is  commonly  uscii  for 
similar  spaces  appropriated  to  the  production  of  figs  and 
grapes. 

Orchards  of  apples  and  pears  are  more  numerous,  because 
more  productive,  on  the  old  and  new  red-sandstone  forma- 
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tions  than  on  any  other  strata ;  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  the  cider  and  perry  that  is  manufactured  is  grown  upon 
these  soils.  The  principal  orchards  of  England  are  in  De- 
vonshire, Somersetshire,  Gloucester*  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcestershire ;  on  the  continent,  in  Normandy  and  in 
the  vale  of  Stuttgard ;  and  in  America,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states. 

For  an  orchard  of  apple-tiees,  a  deep  unctuous  soil  should 
be  selected,  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
north-west  winds,  and  open  to  the  south  and  south-east; 
and  a  bank  is  preferable  to  a  low  spot,  for  not  only  is  the 
blossom  more  liable  to  be  iniured  by  spring  frosts  where 
fogs  and  damp  prevail,  but  the  trees  themselves  become 
mossy,  and  perish  from  excess  of  moisture.  Dr.  Lindley 
(Guide  to  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,  p.  1 1 7)  recommends 
an  early  and  effectual  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
early  transplanting  of  the  trees :  '  They  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  nursery  too  soon  after  the  wood  has  become  ripe 
and  the  leaves  have  fallen  off;  for  between  this  time  and 
the  winter  many  of  them  will  make  fresh  roots,  and  be 
prepared  to  push  forth  their  young  shoots  with  more  vigour 
in  the  spring  than  those  whose  transplanting  has  been 
deferred  till  a  late  period  of  the  season.'  Young  trees 
will  require  to  be  watered  if  a  dry  spring  should  succeed 
the  autumn  of  their  planting,  and  their  roots  should  be 
occasionally  dug  rouna  and  manured.  Pruning  is  advan- 
tageous to  young  trees  when  skilfully  performed,  for  it  is 
desirable  that  branches  should  not  be  crowded  together, 
especially  in  the  centre  of  the  tree :  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  seldom  beneficial  to  old  trees,  excepting  for  the  removal 
of  misletoe ;  and  recommend  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  pruner  be  employed  who  amputates  large  limbs 
and  leaves  wounds  which  injure  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood 
by  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and  produce  canker  in  the 
stem  or  principal  branches.  It  may  frequently  be  useful  in 
an  exposed  situation  to  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  pear- 
trees  to  shelter  the  apple-trees  from  the  prevailing  storms, 
as  pear-trees  are  on  tlie  whole  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
wind  than  their  more  brittle  kindred.  The  trampling  of 
heavy  cattle  is  at  all  times  injurious  to  orchards. 

For  pear-orchards  a  lighter  soil  is  desirable  than  for 
apples ;  the  same  rules  may  be  observed  for  their  planting 
and  preservation.  Washes  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs 
of  insects,  and  the  preservation  of  orchard-trees  ftrom  bark- 
ing by  hares,  rabbits,  and  sheep,  may  be  seen  in  Lindley,  ut 
sup.  609 ;  Forsyth  On  Fruit  Trees,  p.  333 ;  Loudon's  Arbo- 
retum, vol.  ii.,  903.  &c. ;  for  further  information  see  articles 
Apple,  Cider,  and  Pear. 

The  principal  cherr)'-orchards  in  England  are  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Kent;  from  the  latter  county  a  large 
supply  is  sent  to  the  London  markets.  In  Alsace,  Wiir- 
tembere,  Berne,  and  Basle,  *kirschwasser,'an  ordinary  spirit, 
is  distilled  from  cherries.  There  are  likewise  orchards  of  a 
small  acid  cherry  called  *  marasca'  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trieste,  and  also  near  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  from  which  Mara- 
schino is  derived :  in  the  Bergstrasse,  near  Heidelberg,  there 
are  cherr^rchai-ds  which  furnish  an  early  supply  to  the 
London  market. 

For  filbert  and  walnut  orchards  see  Filbert  and  Wal- 
nut. (Forsyth  On  Fruit  Trees;  Lindley 's  Guide  to  the 
Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
qf  the  Apple  and  Pear,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.;  Marshall's 
Bural  Economy  of  the  West  qf  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  213; 
Loudon's  Arboretum  ;  Kenrick's  American  Orchardist.) 

ORCHES'TRA  (Gr.  ipx^trrpa,  which  contains  the  same 
element  as  the  verb  opxtt<r3at,  to  dance),  that  part  of 
the  Greek  theatre  in  which  the  chorus  was  situated — 
where  the  dances  were  performed.  With  the  moderns,  the 
Orchestra  is  the  place  in  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  instru- 
mental baud,  and  that  portion  of  a  concert-room  which  is 
assigned  to  the  musical  performers,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal.  We  not  only  apply  the  word  to  the  place  set  apart 
for  the  musicians,  but  often  use  it  to  designate  the  whole  of 
them  collectively;  in  which  case,  orchestra  and  band  a^re 
treated  as  synonymous  terms. 

Till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  last,  the  instrumental  performers  of  our  theatres  were 
stationed  in  yibox  on  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  out  of  view 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  spectators.  They  were  then 
few  in  number.  But,  however  desirable  in  some  respects, 
it  would  be  impossible  so  to  dispose  of  the  large  bands  of 
tbe  present  day ;  and  all  things  considered,  they  could  not 
be  better  placed  than  where  they  now  are— just  below  the 


stage,  80  as  not  to  interrupt  the  sight,'  and  between  the 
singer  and  the  audience,  thus  enabling  the  former  to  have 
in  view  the  conductor  and  leader,  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  musical  drama,  where  all  is  sune  by  memory. 

The  Orchestra  of  a  concert-room  should  be  so  contrived 
that  the  front,  when  no  passage  beneath  it  is  required,  is 
about  five  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  tlie  room,  and  it 
should  rise,  rather  steeply,  to  the  back,  the  corners  of  which 
ought  to  be  rounded  off,  in  order  that  the  whole  body  of 
sound  may  be  directly  reflected.  Had  this  precaution  been  at- 
tended to  in  building  the  Hanover-square  Concert- room,  its 
orchestra  would,  for  its  size,  want  nothing  to  render  it  per- 
fect. An  orchestra  may  be  too  wide,  which  is  the  fault,  but 
not  an  irremediable  one,  of  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  Strand;  tbe 
distance  in  that  room  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  so  great, 
that  the  various  sounds  do  not  blend  with  the  required 
nicety :  and,  extraordinary  as  the  fact  may  appear,  yet,  to 
a  delicate  and  experienced  ear,  a  perceptible  interval  of  time 
elapses  before  tbe  sound  produced  on  one  side  U  heard  on 
the  other. 

ORCHIDA'CEiE  are  Endogenous  plants,  with  the  sta- 
mens and  style  consolidated  into  a  central  column,  and  with 
an  inferior  ovary ;  they  constitute  the  whole  of  the  clas.^ 
Gynandria  Monandria  of  the  Linnean  classification.  There 
is  no  order  of  plants  the  structure  of  whose  flowers  is  so 
anomalous,  as  regards  the  relation  borne  to  each  other  by 
the  parts  of  reproduction,  or  so  singular  in  respect  to  tbe 
form  of  the  floral  envelopes,  of  which  an  illustration  has 
already  been  given  in  the  article  Oncidium .  Unlike  other 
endogenous  plants,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  similar 
to  each  other  in  form,  texture,  and  colour;  neither  have 
thev  any  similitude  to  the  changes  of  outline  that  are  met 
with  in  such  irregular  flowers  as  are  produced  in  other  parts 
of  the  vegetable  creation.  On  the  contrary,  by  an  excessive 
development,  and  singular  conformation,  of  one  of  the  petals, 
called  the  labellum,  or  lip,  and  by  irregularities  either  of 
form,  size,  or  direction  of  the  other  sepals  and  petals,  by 
the  peculiar  adhesion  of  these  parts  to  each  other,  and  by 
the  occasional  suppression  of  a  portion  of  them,  flowers  are 
produced  so  grotesque  in  form  that  it  is  no  longer  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom  that  they  can  be  compared,  but  we  are 
forced  to  search  for  resemblances  in  the  animal  world.  Hence 
we  have  such  names  among  our  native  plants  as  the  bee, 
fly,  man,  lizard,  and  butterfly  orchis,  and  appellations  of 
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•  the  like  nature  in  foreign  countries.  Of  these  things  some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  the  following  cut,  where  1  repre- 
sents Onddium  rani/erum^  or  the  Frog  Oncidium,  so  called 
because  its  lip  bears  at  its  base  the  figure  of  a  frogcouchant; 
2,  Peristeria  elata,  the  Spirito  Santo  or  Holy  Ghost  plant 
of  Panama,  in  whose  flower  we  find  the  likeness  of  a  dove 
in  the  act  of  descending  upon  the  lip ;  3,  Prescottia 
colorans,  whose  lip  is  a  fleshy  hood ;  4,  Gongnra  fidva  ; 
5,  Cirrfuea  tristis ;  6,  Cycnoches  ventricosurn,  singularly 
like  a  swan,  the  arched  column  formini^  the  head  and 
neck;  7,  Oncidium  pulvinalum;  8,  Bolbophyllum  barbi- 
gerum;  9,  Catasetum  viride ;  and  \0,  Peristeria  cerina. 

In  consequence  of  their  singular  forms,  their  gay  colours, 
and  the  delicious '  fragrance  of  many  of  these  plants,  they 
have  of  late  years  been  cultivated  with  great  zeal,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  former 
article  [Epiphytes],  to  which  we  refer  for  information  con- 
cerning their  natural  habits.  In  this  place  we  proceed  to 
give  such  a  technical  account  of  the  structure  of  the  order 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  principles  of 
their  classification,  and  to  reconcile  their  structure,  irregular 
as  it  is,  with  regular  types  observable  in  other  parts  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Orchidaceous  plants  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world,  except 
those  which  are  excessively  dry  or  excessively  cold,  both  of 
which  appear  uncongenial  to  their  nature,  and  they  are 
most  abundant  in  such  as  have  an  equable  mild  climate, 
moist  and  warm  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Thus 
we  have  not  a  single  species  from  Melville  Island,  or  Nova 
Zerabla.  or  from  the  upper  regions  of  northern  mountains, 
nor  from  the  deserts  of  Africa ;  and  the  whole  province  of 
Mendoza,  one  of  the  dry  western  states  of  South  America, 
produces  but  one,  and  that  in  a  marsh.  On  the  contrary, 
the  woods  of  Brazil  and  equatorial  America,  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
))ossess  countless  myriads  of  these  productions.  In  general 
in  hot  countries  the  species  are  epiphytes,  inhabiting  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  the  sides  of  rocks  and  stones,  to  which 
they  cling  by  means  of  long  twisting  fleshy  roots;  and  ter- 
restrial species,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  grow  exclusively  in 
the  ground,  are  rare  and  unknown :  in  colder  countries,  on 
the  contrary,  the  former  are  unknown  and  the  latter  only 
represent  the  order.  Thus  in  North  America,  where  Orchi- 
daceous plants  are  plentiful,  the  epiphytal  species  are  almost 
unknown,  a  single  species  only  occurring  in  Florida  upon 
the  branches  of  the  Magnolia.  Some  of  them  are  true  para- 
sites, deriving  their  food  from  the  roots  of  trees  upon  which 
they  grow.  In  this  country  we  have  two  cases  of  the  kind, 
one  the  N'eotiia  Nidus  aviftt  or  bird's-nest  Orchis,  a  brownish 
scaly  plant  springing  up  occasionally  in  woods,  and  the 
other  the  Corallorhiza  innata,  or  coral  root,  an  occasional 
but  very  uncommon  inhabitant  of  marshes. 

The  roots  are  of  the  following  kinds:— Firstly,  annual 
slender  fibres,  simple  or  branched,  of  a  succulent  nature, 
incapable  of  extension,  and  burrowing  under  ground,  as  in 
the  genus  Orchis.  Secondly,  annual  fleshy  tubercles, 
round  or  oblong,  simple  or  divided,  as  in  the  various  species 
of  the  same  genus ;  they  are  always  combined  with  the  first, 
and  appear,  from  their  containing  amylaceous  granules  in 
large  quantity,  to  be  intended  as  receptacles  of  matter  fit 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  Tubercles  of  this  kind  have 
always  a  bud  at  their  extremity,  and  may  be  considered  the 
principal  inferior  prolongation  of  the  axis.  Thirdly,  fleshy, 
simple,  or  branched  perennial  bodies,  much  entangled,  tor- 
tuous, and  irregular  in  form,  as  in  Corallorhiza,  Neottia, 
&c.,  or  nearly  simple  and  resembling  tubers,  as  in  Gastro- 
dia.  And  fourthly,  perennial  round  shoots,  simple  or  a 
little  branched,  capable  of  extension,  protruded  from  the 
stem  into  the  air,  adapted  to  adhering  to  other  bodies,  and 
formed  of  a  woody  and  vascular  axis  covered  with  cellular 
tissue,  of  which  the  subcutaneous  layer  is  often  green  and 
composed  of  large  reticulated  cells.  The  points  of  these 
roots  are  usually  green,  but  sometimes  red  or  yellow.  In 
a  very  few  instances  of  leafless  species,  as  Chiloschista 
usneoides,  they  become  entirely  green-,  and  then  appear  to 
perform  the  functions  of  leaves. 

The  stem  is  found  in  its  most  simple  state  in  the  terres- 
trial Ophryde£0,  where  it  is  only  a  growing  point,  surrounded 
by  scales  and  constituting  a  leaf-bud  when  at  rest,  which 
eventually  grows  into  a  secondary  stem  or  branch,  on  which 
the  leaves  and  flowers  are  developed.  This  kind  of  stem 
usually  forms  every  year  a  lateral  bud  with  a  tubercular 
root  at  its  lower  end,  and,  having  unfolded  its  flower?  and 


ripened  its  fruit,  perishes,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  stem  be- 
longing to  the  lateral  bud  previously  prepared ;  hence  those 
species  to  which  this  kind  of  stem  belongs  have  always  a 
pair  of  tubercles,  one  shrivelling  and  in  progress  of  exhaus- 
tion, the  other  swelling  and  in  progress  of  completion.  It 
is  sometimes  found  that  the  successive  formation  and 
destruction  of  annual  tubercles  takes  place  beneath  an 
equal  number  of  skins,  the  new  bud  and  tubercular  root 
being  always  formed  within  the  axil  of  a  scale-like  coating 
belonging  to  the  parent;  this  takes  place  in  the  genus 
Thelymitra  and  elsewhere.  Sometimes  such  a  stem,  instead 
of  forming  a  new  bud  upon  its  side,  pushes  out  a  slender 
subterranean  root-like  runner,  which,  after  growing  to  some 
length,  is  arrested  in  its  growth,  and  then  forms  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  new  bud,  which  lengthens  at  its  base  into  a  tu- 
bercle. In  such  instances  as  this,  a  kind  of  locomotion  may  be 
correctly  said  to  take  place,  the  plant  shifting  its  place  yearly, 
and  to  such  a  distance  as  may  be  determined  by  the  length 
of  the  runner,  which  separates  the  parent  plant  that  perishes 
fVom  the  young  ofispring  that  is  generated.  Instances  of 
this  are  common  in  terrestrial  genera.  A  modification  of  it 
is  when  the  tubercles  are  buried  deep  under  ground,  and 
always  emit  a  root- like  stem  upwards,  which  produces  true 
roots  until  it  reaches  the  light,  and  then  only  develops 
leaves.  This  occurs  in  Corysanthes  and  elsewhere.  In 
other  cases  the  growing  point  becomes  perennial,  thickens, 
is  scarred  with  the  remains  of  leaves  which  once  grew  upon 
it,  and  assumes  the  state  of  a  short,  round,  or  ovate  peren- 
nial stem  or  pseudo-bulb.  In  such  a  case  it  commonly 
emits  from  its  base  a  shoot,  which  creeps  along  the  ground, 
or  over  the  surface  of  a  branch,  if  the  species  is  an  epiphyte, 
and  becomes  a  woody  rhizoma,  covered  with  scales  which 
represent  undeveloped  leaves ;  after  having  advanced  to  a 
length  which  varies  in  different  species,  the  rhizoma  ceases 
to  grow,  and  forms  a  new  pseudo-bulb  at  its  end.  The  latter 
subsequently  protrudes  a  new  horizontal  rhizoma,  which 
again  terminates  in  a  pseudo-bulb,  and  thus  by  degrees 
large  masses  of  pseudo-bulbs  are  formed  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual, and  literally  pave  the  place  upon  which  they  grow. 
Such  pseudo-bulbs  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  scaly  bud 
found  upon  the  end  of  the  tubercular  root  of  an  Ophrydea ; 
and  the  rhizoma  in  like  manner  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  runner  that  connects  the  old  tubercle  with  the  new  one 
in  such  a  plant ;  but  pseudo-bulbs,  in  consequence  of  their 
perennial  nature,  are  more  completely  formed,  often  have  a 
woody  texture,  generally  a  hara  epidermis,  assume  various 
angular  or  other  figures,  and  develop  a  definite  number  of 
leaves  from  their  points.  This  is  the  common  mode  of 
growth  of  the  genera  Maxillaria,  Stanhopea,  and  many 
others.  Pseudo-bulbs  of  this  kind  are  always  composed  of 
cellular  tissue,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  mucilage  (and 
amylaceous  granules)  traversed  by  simple  fibro-vascu la r  cords, 
and  hollowed  into  an  infinite  number  of  minute  chambers. 
In  other  cases  the  rhizoma,  instead  of  having  pseudo-bulbs, 
forms  short  stems  which  are  terminated  by  one  or  more 
leaves,  as  in  Pleurothallis  and  its  allies,  and  in  the  genus 
Cattleya  and  others;  these  differ  from  the  pseudo-bulb- 
ous species  only  in  the  thickness  and  form  of  their  axis. 
The  formation  of  tubercles  and  terminal  buds,  or  of  creep- 
ing rhizomata  and  pseudo-bulbs,  is  the  most  common  ten- 
dency of  the  order,  but  not  the  only  one;  in  Eulophia, 
Bletia,  and  others,  the  rhizoma  assumes  simply  the  form  of 
an  ordinary  tuber;  and  in  Vanilla,  Dendrobium,  Yanda, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  there  is  no  rhizoma,  but  the 
stem  lengthens  as  in  common  plants,  from  which  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  it;  some  of  the  species  of  Dendro- 
bium are  remarkable  for  having  the  pseudo-bulbous  form  at 
one  end  of  their  stem,  and  the  common  state  at  the  other, 
as  D.  crumenatum.  &c.  When  such  plants  as  Dendro- 
bium Pierardi  grow  very  fast,  in  an  atmosphere  which  suits 
them,  their  stems  will  firequently  branch,  when  the  new 
branches  throw  out  roots  in  abundance  from  their  base ;  in 
such  cases  the  original  branches  are  equivalent  to  the  rhizo- 
ma of  the  pseudo-bulbous  species,  and  the  secondary  branches 
to  the  pseudo-bulbs  themselves. 

The  leaves  are  very  uncertain  in  their  appearance :  usu- 
ally they  are  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  membranous ;  but 
in  Vanillero  they  are  hard,  stalked,  articulate*  with  the 
stem,  and  have  no  trace  of  a  sheath.  Frequently  they  are 
leathery  and  veinless,  as  frequently  they  are  membranous 
and  strongly  ribbed,  and  both  these  conditions  occur  in  the 
same  genus,  as  in  Maxillaria  and  Cypripedium.  In  a  large, 
number  of  the  epiphytal  species  the  leaves  are  notched  un 
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equally  at  the  apex,  a  singular  structure  which  has  not  yet 
been  noticed  in  those  with  membranous  leaves. 

Their  floral  envelopes  are  constructed  irregularly  upon  a 
ternary  type,  and  consist  of  three  exterior  and  three  interior 
pieces.  The  exterior  pieces  are  usually  nearly  equal,  and 
less  brightly  coloured  than  the  interior ;  but  the  two  lateral 
ones  are  often  of  a  somewhat  different  form  from  the  other, 
which  is  anterior  as  the  flower  is  placed  upon  the  inflores- 
cence when  young,  but  which  often  becomes  posterior  when 
the  flower  is  expanded,  in  consequence  of  the  flower-stalk 
being  twisted  or  curved :  these  parts  are  occasionally  united 
by  their  edges  into  a  long  tube,  as  in  Masdevallia,  or  the 
lateral  ones  adhere  to  the  unguis  of  the  lip  in  various 
degrees,  or  two  of  them  are  consolidated  into  one,  as  in 
Corvcium  and  many  other  genera.  Occasionally  the  inter- 
mediate piece  is  prolonged  at  the  back  or  base  into  one  or  two 
hollow  spurs,  as  in  the  genera  Satyrium  and  Disa ;  still 
more  rarely  the  lateral  pieces  are  also  spurred,  as  in  Disperis. 
Various  other  less  important  modifications  of  the  exterior 
pieces  occur,  but  in  all  cases  the  whole  number,  threa,  is 

f  resent  The  interior  pieces  are  usually  three,  never  more ; 
ut  in  the  instances  of  Monomeria  and  Aviceps,  the  inter- 
mediate one  only  is  present.  They  are  generally  unequcd, 
the  two  lateral  pieces  corresponding  in  form  and  size,  while 
that  between  them,  called  the  lip,  is  of  some  other  form  and 
size :  in  the  genus  Thelymitra  however,  and  in  Paxtonia, 
they  are  all  alike.  Nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the 
proportions  they  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  exterior 
pieces.  It  is  only  a  few  of  their  modifications  which  it 
seems  important  to  notice.  The  lateral  pieces  are  occa- 
sionally bifid,  as  in  certain  species  of  Habenaria :  in  Mega- 
clinium  falcatun)  they  are  glandular  at  the  apex :  in  most 
ease's  they  are  distinct  from  the  column ;  but  in  Lepanthes, 
Gongora,  Disa,  and  some  others,  they  are  adnate  to  that 
organ :  in  no  instance  are  they  spurred  or  saccate.  Hie  lip 
is  either  distinct  from  the  column  or  united  to  it,  stalk^  at 
Its  base,  or  dilated  there,  and  often  extended  into  a  bag  or 
spur,  which  is  sometimes,  as  in  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Epidendsum,  consolidated  with  the  ovary :  very  rarely  it  has 
two  spurs,  as  in  Diplocentrum.  In  the  instances  of  Cama- 
rotis  and  Acropera  it  is  saccate  at  the  point.  Its  form  is 
infinitely  varied,  the  extremes  of  variation  being  Paxtonia 
for  simplicity,  and  GoryantTies  or  Stanhopea  for  complexity : 
these  and  all  other  complicated  forms  may,  without  di$> 
culty,  be  reduced  to  a  three-lobed  type,  the  simple  form  of 
which  is  found  in  Maxillaria,  Bletia,  and  many  Cattleyas. 
The  lip  is  often  so  slightly  articulated  with  the  column  as 
to  swing  to  and  fro  upon  the  least  disturbance,  on  which 
account  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  it  were  endowed  with  a 
power  of  spontaneous  motion :  this  is  particularly  apparent 
in  certain  species  of  Pterostyiis.  There  is  a  frequent  ten- 
dency in  the  lip  to  produce  tubercles  or  lamellse  upon  its 
surface ;  the  latter  are  always  confined  to  the  veins,  the 
former  are  principally  found  near  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the  veins :  it  is  in  the 
genus  Oncidium,  Eria,  and  Zygopetalum  that  these  bodies, 
the  use  of  which  is  unknown,  are  most  conspicuous.  Not 
un frequently  the  hp  is  hairy,  convex,  and  so  marked  and 
coloured  as  to  bear  no  little  resemblance  to  an  insect 

It  is  usual  to  call  the  exterior  series  of  floral  envelopes 
calyx,  and  the  interior  corolla ;  but  the  analogy  of  Maran- 
tacesd  renders  it  probable  that  the  so-called  petals  are  a  row 
of  outer  sterile  stamens.  This  however  is  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enlarge. 

The  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  boay  called  the 
column,  which  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  style 
and  true  stamens.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  order  there 
is  but  one  stamen  present,  and  it  is  in  that  case  placed 
opposite  the  intermediate  sepal,  and  consequently  alternate 
with  the  lateral  petals ;  when,  as  in  Cypripedium,  there  are 
two  stamens  present,  then  the  usual  stamen  remains  in  its 
customary  position,  in  a  sterile  state ;  and  the  two  perfect 
stamens  are  additional,  and  placed  richt  and  left  of  it  It 
is  supposed  that  in  those  species  which  have  but  one  anther 
there  are  two  other  stamens  present  in  an  incomplete  con- 
dition, and  consolidated  with  the  other ;  and  from  the  evi- 
dence ofiered  by  monstrous  formations,  it  is  thought  that 
such  sterile  stamens  are  represented  in  Orchis  and  its  allies 
by  two  tubercles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  column ;  in  Bur- 
lingtonia  by  two  auricles  near  the  apex  of  the  column,  and 
by  other  signs  in  other  cases.  Some  objections  have  how- 
ever been  taken  to  this,  but  they  do  not  appear  of  sufficient 
moment  to  require  particular  discussion.    The  reader  who 


is  anxious  for  information  as  to  this  and  several  otb«T  poin>i9 
of  a  similar  kind,  is  referred  to  the  prefatory  remarks  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  Bauer's  *  Illustrations  of  Ovehv- 
daceous  Plants,*  4to.,  London,  1830, 1838,  with  forty  plates^ 
in  4to. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  order  a  single  anther  terminates 
the  column.  This  is  usually  two-celled,  but  often  has  its 
cells  divided  into  two  or  four  other  cavities,by  theextensioa 
of  the  endothecium  between  the  lobes  of  the  pollen  nasses, 
or  is  occasionally  more  or  less  completely  one-celled  by  the 
absorption  of  the  connective.  In  Ophrydess  it  is  ertct, 
with  a  distinct  connective,  and  with  the  bases  of  the  eels 
either  parallel  or  diverging,  and  then  its  cells  dehisce  along 
their  face.  In  Neottiess  it  is  also  erect,  but  appears  to  be 
dorsal  instead  of  terminal,  in  consequence  of  the  stigma 
being  placed  before  it  for  its  whole  length.  In  the  remain- 
der of  the  order  it  falls  prone  upon  the  head  of  the  column, 
or  the  clinandrium,  like  a  lid,  and  often  is  easily  detached: 
sometimes  this  kind  of  anther  originates  from  the  margin 
of  the  clinandrium ;  sometimes  from  within  the  margin,  in 
which  case  it  is  occasionally  covered  as  by  a  hood,  as  ia 
Ciyptarrhena  and  other  genera. 

The  pollen  consists  of  lenticular  or  spheroidal  grains,  either 
single  or  cohering  in  pairs,  threes,  or  fours,  or  in  larger 
masses  in  indefinite  number.  The  grains  are  usually  held 
together  by  an  elastic  filamentous  substance,  which  in  all 
OphrydesB  and  many  others  forms  an  axis  round  which  the 
grains  or  masses  of  grains  are  arranged,  and  which  in  a  very 
large  part  of  the  order  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  strap  or 
caudicula.  This  body  either  contracts  an  adhesion  with  a 
gland  originating  on  the  margin  of  the  stigma,  as  in  Oph- 
rydess,  NeottiesD,  and  VandecD,  or  it  is  folded  upon  the  pol- 
len masses,  as  in  Epidendrese,  or  it  terminates  in  an  amor- 
phous dilatation,  as  in  many  Malaxidese.  In  all  cases  it 
consists  of  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  very  lax  and  laree,  and 
thin-sided,  as  in  Polystachya  ramulosa,  more  generally  very 
compact,  tough,  and  thick-sided ;  towards  the  end  which  ad- 
heres to  the  stigmatio  gland  the  tissue  becomes  elongated* 
but  otherwise  it  is  more  or  less  lenticular.  In  Ophrydeo 
the  caudicula  is  extended  towards  the  base  of  the  anther- 
cells  ;  but  in  all  the  other  divisions  of  the  order  the  caudi- 
cula, when  present,  is  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the 
apex  of  the  cells. 

The  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  cohirnn,  anther, 
and  pollen  now  explained,  furnish  botanists  with  the  best 
means  of  classifying  the  order  and  of  breaking  it  up  into  sub- 
orders, in  the  following  manner  :— 


1.  Malaxid€»  (Jig.  1).  anther  opeteolar;  poU«n  waxy,  vith  neither  caodkoU 
nor  gland. 

8.  Efidendrem  (fi§,  2),  anther  operaialar  i  pollen  «axj»  with  the  oandkola 
folded  back  upon  the  pollen  grain*,  and  no  eland. 

3.  FandecB  (^Jig.  3),  anther  opercular;  poiWu  waxy,  with  a  membrano-caxti- 
laginoua  caudicula  and  gland. 

4.  Ofhryde<9  {Jig.  4l\  anther  erect )  pollen  eeelile  or  srannlar. 

&  ArethuseeB(Jig.  5),  anther  opercular ;  pollen  granular  er  powdery. 

6.  NeotUea  Cjig.  6).  anther  dorsal ;  pollen  pondery. 

7.  Cfpripedteat,  authera  two,  separated  by  a  brand  sterile  lobn. 

The  ovary  adheres  firmly  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  it 
often  so  twisted,  when  the  flower  is  about  to  expand,  that  its 
back,  with  the  floral  envelopes  belonging  to  it,  is  turned  to 
the  front.  It  consists  of  three  perfect  carpels,  stationed  al- 
ternately with  the  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and  bearing 
the  placentse  in  their  axis,  ana  of  three  other  pieces  alter- 
nate with  the  first,  destitute  of  placentse,  and  eventually 
separating  from  them  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

The  stigma  is  a  viscid  excavation  in  front  of  the  anther. 
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and  just  belovtr  it    In  most  cases  it  ii  (|uite  simple,  merely 

terminating  in  a  glandular  dilatation  of  the  upper  margin, 
called  the  rostellum.  It  is  lined  with  a  lax  tissue  composed 
of  minute  ascending  jointed  hairs,  and  has  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  either  open  or  only 
imperfectlv  closed  up.  The  glandular  dilatation  in  all  Van- 
desB  and  OphrydesD,  and  in  many  genera,  separates  from  the 
stigma  and  adheres  to  the  pollen  masses,  but  it  is  also  in 
numerous  other  genera  at  all  times  inseparable  fVom  it.  In 
Bonatea,  in  Habenaria,  and  in  some  other  genera  of  Oph- 
rydesB,  there  are  two  arms  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  stigma, 
each  arm  being  channelled  for  the  reception  of  thecaudicula 
of  a  pollen-mass,  and  terminating  in  a  separable  gland ;  be- 
tween these  lies  a  membrane,  very  vanable  in  size,  some- 
times merely  a  connecting  web,  sometimes  a  distinct  plica- 
ture  or  lobe,  and  occasionally  fornicate  an^l  extended  in  the 
middle  into  a  mucro. 

The  fruit  is  usually  a  capsule  of  six  valves,  bursting  when 
ripe,  and  discharging  a  multitude  of  minute  seeds,  with  a 
netted  loose  tonic.  In  Vanilla  however  and  some  other 
genera  the  fruit  is  succulent,  and  the  seeds  have  a  hard 
brittle  integument  immersed  in  aromatic  pulp.  Tlie  seeds 
apparency  contain  an  exalbuminous  embryo ;  but  from  the 
great  minuteness  of  the  parts  this  point  is  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily determined. 

Impregnation  in  Orchidacese  was  at  one  time  thought  to 
take  place  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  intersusception  of  the 
fertilising  principle  of  the  pollen  grains.  It  has  now  how- 
ever been  proved  experimentally  by  Brown,  A.  Brongniart, 
Morren,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  it  in  reality  takes 
place  only  by  the  application  of  pollen  grains  to  the  mucous 
isurface  of  the  stigma,  as  in  other  plants. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  acquaintance  with  this 
«ingular  order  should  consult  6auer*s  Illustrations,  above 
quoted ;  R.  Brown  s  Prodromus  FlorcB  N.  HoUandiee,  8vo., 
1810;  the  same  author's  Observations  upon  the  Impregna- 
tion qfOrchideee  and  Asclepiadeee,  8 vo., London,  1831;  Lind- 
ley's  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  8vo.,  Lon- 
don 1830-40,  still  in  course  of  publication ;  and  Endlicher's 
Genera  Plantarum,  p.  185,  4to.,  Vienna,  1836-40,  still  pub- 
lishing. 

ORCHIL,  or  ORCHELLA,  also  written  Archil,  is  the 
name  of  a  dye  as  well  as  of  the  plant  (one  of  the  humble 
tribe  of  Lichens,  or  Rock-Moss)  which  yields  it.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Oricello  of  the  Italians  or  the  Spanish 
OrdielUL.  It  is  often  corrupted  in  commerce  into  Rochilla 
weed.  Several  kinds  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
'which  are  distinguished  according  to  the  country  from 
'Whence  they  are  imported,  and  also  by  manufacturers  into 
^teed  and  moss,  the  former  name  being  applied  to  the  Ali- 
form lichens  of  botanists  belonging  to  the  genus  Roccella, 
tto  be  treated  of  here,  while  the  terms  moss  and  rock- 
moss  are  applied  to  the  crustaeeous  lichens  belonging  to  the 
genius  Lecanora,  which  include  the  Cudbear  and  Parelle  of 
dyers.  [Parella.]  Tournefort  is  of  opinion  that  this  dye 
was  known  to  the  antients,  and  that  it  was  the  \iixnv  of 
Dioscorides ;  this  of  course  it  is  ditllcult  to  prove,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Arabian  authors  give  abryon  (an 
li^pvov?)  as  the  Greek  synonym  of  a  lichen  which  is  in  India 
used  as  a  dye.  Tournefort  further  thought  that  this  was 
•the  substance  used  in  dyeing  the  vurple  of  Amorgos,  one 
•of  the  Cyclades,  and  says  that  when  ne  was  in  the  island,  the 
lichen  was  still  collected,  and  sold  for  ten  crowns  the  hun- 
dredweight, to  be  sent  to  England. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  dye  was  however  lost,  until 
rediscovered  by  a  Florentine,  who  realised  a  large  fortune, 
and  kept  the  process  secret.  The  manufacture  was  retained 
for  a  icentury  in  Italy,  and  the  weed  was  collected  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  those  of  its  islands.  It  was 
however  called  tincture  of  turnsole.  The  Dutch  afterwards 
'Carried  on  the  manufacture,  and  called  it  lacmus  or  litmus; 
but  it  has  for  some  time  been  extensively  carried  on  in 
England  and  Scotland,  as  is  evident  from  1813cwts.  having 
been  imported  in  1829,  though  the  quantities  of  good  kinds 
have  since  diminished,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
them,  as  the  price  has  continued  to  rise,  and  many  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  searched  for  species  fit  for  tlie  use  of 
the  dyer.  That  imported  from  the  CJanaries  sells  for  250/. 
to  350/.  a  ton ;  Cape  de  Verde  weed,  as  high  as  300/. ;  the 
Azores  or  Western  Island  weed,  230/. ;  Madeira,  1 50/. ; 
Africa,  120/.;  South  America,  120/.;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,20/.; 
wkile  some  has  recently  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
wiiere  both  kinds  are  found,  and  one  of  them  very  abundantly. 


This  great  difference  of  price  is  owing  to  different  kind^ 
being  collected ;  some  kinds,  as  the  Canary  weed,  Roccella 
tinctoria,  abound  in  colour;  while  others,  as  the  R,fuci- 
formis,  contain  it  in  much  smaller  proportion.  Tliese 
species  resemble  each  other  a  good  deal,  and  therefore  the 
cfifficulty  is  great  of  collecting  the  good  kind.  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  has  given  as  the  character  of  the  genus  Roccella, — 
Thallus  coriaceo-carlilaginous,  rounded  or  plane,  branched 
or  lacinealed  ;  apothecia  orbicular,  adnate  with  the  thallus; 
the  disk  coloured,  plano-convex,  with  a  border  at  lengfh 
thickened  and  elevated,  formed  of  the  thallus,  and  covering 
a  sublenti(^)rm,  black,  compact,  pulverulent  powder,  con- 
cealed within  the  substance  of  the  thallus. 

R.  tinctoria  (Dyers'  Roccella,  or  Orchil):  thallus  suffru- 
ticose,  rounded,  branched,  somewhat  erect,  greyish-brown, 
bearing  powdery  warts ;  apothecia  flat  and  horny,  with  a 
scarcely  prominent  border.     A   practical  writer  describes 

*  the  good  kind  as  having  a  nearly  white  powder  on  its  sur- 
face towards  the  centre ;  the  under  surface  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  is  not  hairy  ;  if  wetted,  it  does  not  turn  of  an 
orange  colour ;  its  edges  are  flat  and  thin.' 

R.fuciformis  (flat-leaved  Orchil):  thallus  flat,  branched, 
nearly  upright,  greyish-white,  bearing  powdery  warts ;  apo- 
thecia homy,  bordered. 

Both  kinds  are  found  on  maritime  rocks,  as  well  on  the 
coast  of  England  as  those  of  the  places  already  indicated, 
or  on  dry  stone  walls,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
breeze  ;  the  more  arid  the  situation,  the  better  is  the  quality 
of  the  lichens.  The  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
ascertained  by  steeping  the  weed  broken  up  in  small  pieces 
in  diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  in  a  bottle  half  filled  with 
liquid,  which  should  be  kept  corke<l,  but  frequently  opened 
in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150°  Fahr.  Orchil  forms  a 
rich  purple  dye,  which,  though  fugitive,  is  considered  indi&- 
pensable  by  the  dyers,  because  it  greatly  improves  the  bril- 
liancy of  some  of  the  colours,  and  gives  the  pecular  lustre 
and  purple  tint  to  some  of  the  English  broad-cloths  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  first  dyed  with  orchil.  [Archil.] 
('  Proceed.  Com.  Asiatic  Soc.,*  April,  1837;  also  Thomson's 

*  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies— Vegetables,'  where  a  full 
account  is  given  of  several  chemical  analyses  of  dye-yielding 
lichens,  p.  399.> 


1,  Ruocclla  tinctoria ;  a.  warts  on  the  thallui. 

2,  Roccwlla  tinctoria     (East  India).         r-v-    ...        ,, 

3,  Rocc«U«  fucilbrmis ;  6,  apotbecia,       U I g  Itl zeO  by 
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ORCHO^ENUS,  called  the  <  Minyean/ and  afterwards 
*  the  Boeotian/  was  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake 
Copais,  in  BoBotia.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history 
it  was  known  as  a  place  of  great  power  and  wealth.  (Homer, 
Iliad,  ix.  381.)  Its  antient  magnificence  is  attested  hy  the 
treasury  of  Minyas  in  it,  which  is  described  by  Pausanias 
as  being  equal  to  any  similar  building  which  he  had  seen, 
and  by  the  subterranean  outlets  of  the  Lake  Copais,  the 
remains  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  [Bokotia.  toI.  v.,  p.  43.] 
In  the  earliest  times  Orchomenus  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Minyans,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  BcBotia,  including 
Thebes  itself,  was  subject.  The  history  of  this  people  is 
very  obscure.  Andreus,  the  first  king  of  Orchomenus,  is 
called  the  son  of  the  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  In  Thessaly 
moreover  we  find  Minyans,  with  a  city  Orchomenus.  Min- 
yas is  also  made  a  descendant  of  Molus.  Mr.  Thirlwall 
says  that  the  early  legends  about  the  Minyans  '  may  be 
considered  as  indications  of  a  native  race,  apparently  Pe- 
lasgians,  overpowered  by  iEolian  invaders ;  and  the  same 
fact  seems  still  more  clearly  attested  by  the  names  of  the 
two  Orchomenian  tribes,  the  Eteoclean  and  the  Cephisian ; 
the  former  of  which,  called  after  Eteocles,  the  son  of  Andreus, 
seems  to  have  comprised  the  warlike  chiefs;  the  latter,  the 
industrious  people  which  tilled  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Cephisus.*  {History  qf  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  93.)  From  the 
heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  being  called  Minyans, 
and  from  other  circumstances,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
name  was  not  originally  that  of  a  nation,  but  was  used  as  a 
title  of  honour  equivalent  to  heroes  or  warriors,  and  was 
afierward)  appropriated  tu  the  ^Eolians  who  established 
themselves  at  lolcus  and  on  the  adjacent  coast.  ilUd., 
p.  91.)  In  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
yEolian  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Thessaly, 
drove  out  the  Minvans  from  Orchomenus.  which  was  then 
with  its  territory  a(fded  toBoeotia.  (Thucyd.,  i.  12 ;  Strabo, 
i.K.,  p.  401.) 

At  and  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  Orchomenus  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  states 
of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  end  having  under  it  the  towns 
of  Cheeronea  and  Tegyra.  Its  government  was  oligarchical : 
the  ruling  order  was  called  *  knights.'  (Diod.  Sic,  xv.  79.) 
When  Thebes  was  feeble,  and  Boeotia  was  subject  to  Athens 
(about  B.C.  417),  Orchomenus  was  a  refuge  for  the  oligar- 
chical exiles  of  the  neighbourhood.  (Thucyd.,  i.  113.) 
After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387),  by  which  the 
BcBotian  cities  were  freed  from  the  supremacy  of  Thebes, 
Orchomenus  was  confederate  with  Sparta,  and  had  in  it  a 
Lacedemonian  garrison.  (Plutarch,  Pelop.,  16.)  In  the 
year  368  B.C.,  theThebans,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Epaminondas  on  an  expedition,  destroyed  Orchomenus, 
slaying  the  men,  and  selling  the  women  and  children  into 
skvery.   It  was  rebuilt  ailer  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and 
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is  mentioned  by  Diccearchus  about  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander. 

The  worship  most  prevalent  in  Orchomenus  was  that  of 
the  three  Graces  (xopirn«a):  there  was  also  a  temple  of 
Dionysus  in  the  city,  and  shrines  of  the  heroes  Actaeon  and 
Minyas,  with  which  games  {Uiyvud)  were  connected  (Schol. 
to  Pind.,  Jsth^  i.  1 1 ).  and  a  tomb  of  Hesiod,  at  which  offer- 
ings were  made.  In  the  Orchomenian  town  of  Tegyra 
there  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  (Steph.  Byx^ 
Tiyvpa,) 

(Miiller's  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer ;  Wachsmuth'g 
Hellenische  Alterthumskunde ;  Clinton's  Fa*<i  Hellentci, 
ThirwaU's  History  qf  Greece,) 

ORCHO'MENUS,  Arcadia.    [Arcadia.] 

ORCIN,  a  peculiar  matter  obtained  by  Robiqnet  from  a 
species  of  lichen  (variolaria  orcina).  He  found  that  the 
colour  of  this  substance  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  a 
body  which  is  white  until  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  air 
and  alkalis,  when  it  becomes  reddish  violet  The  process  of 
preparing  orcin  consists  in  making  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  lichen,  and  then  treating  it  with  water,  which  separates  a 
fatty  colouring  matter,  and  dissolves  a  bitter  and  saccharine 
substance;  this,  after  several  solutions  and  evaporations, 
is  obtained  in  white  crystals.  These  crvstals  are  orcin, 
which  become,  as  already  stated,  of  a  reddish  violet  colour 
by  the  action  of  the  air  and  alkalis. 

ORDEAL,  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  ord<pL  S^elraan 
derives  this  word  from  or,  *  magnum,'  and  dal,  'judicium  ;* 
which  is  also  the  derivation  given  by  Ducange.  Lye  and 
Bosworth  derive  it  from  or,  privative,  *  without,"  and  dcel, 

•  difference,' an  indifferent  or  impartial  judgment,  a  judg- 
ment without  distinction  of  persons.  The  German  word 
urtheil,  a  judgment,  is  apparently  the  same  word,  and  is 
also  a  compound.  (See  Selden,  Notes  to  Eadmer^  and 
Hickes's  Diss,  Epist.,  p.  149.) 

The  earliest  traces  of  any  custom  resembling  the  ordeal 
is  found  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (ch.  v.),  in  the  waters  of 
jealousy,  which  the  Hebrew  women  suspected  of  adultery 
were  compelled  to  drink  as  a  test  of  their  innocence. 

Bl&cksioneiComm.on  the  Laws  qf  England,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  27, 

*  Of  Trial  and  Conviction')  says:— 'The  several  methods  of 
trial  and  conviction  of  offenders  established  by  the  laws  of 
England  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  present, 
through  the  superstition  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  like 
other  northern  nations,  were  extremely  addicted  to  divination, 
a  character  which  Tacitus  obser\'Cs  of  the  antient  Germans 
(De  Mor.  Gemu,  x.).  They  therefore  invented  a  considerable 
number  of  methods  of  purgation,  or  trial,  to  preserve  inno- 
cence from  the  danger  of  false  witnesses ;  and  in  consequence 
of  a  notion  that  God  would  always  interpose  miraculously 
to  vindicate  the  guiltless.  The  most  antient  species  of  trial 
was  that  by  Ordeal;  which  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Judicium  Dei,  trnd  sometimes  vulgaris 
purgaiio,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  canonical  purgation, 
which  was  by  the  oath  of  the  party.  This  was  of  two  sorts, 
either  fire-ordeal  or  water-ordeal,  the  former  being  confined 
to  persons  of  higher  rank,  the  latter  to  the  common  people. 
Both  these  might  be  performed  by  deputy ;  but  the  principal 
was  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  trial,  the  deputy  only 
venturing  some  corporal  pain  for  hire,  or  perhaps  for  friend  - 
ship.  Fire-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  taking  up  in  the 
hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  of  one,  two,  or  three 
pounds  weight ;  or  else  by  walking,  barefoot  and  blindfold, 
over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  laid  lengthwise  at  unequal 
distances;  and  if  the  party  escaped  being  hurt,  he  was 
adjudged  innocent ;  but  if  it  happened  otherwise,  as  without 
collusion  it  usually  did,  he  was  then  condemned  as  guilty. 
However,  by  this  latter  method  C^uecn  Emma,  the  mother 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  mentioned  to  have  cleared  her 
character  when  su.-pected  of  familiarity  with  Alwyn  bishop 
of  Winchester.  (Rudborne,  Hist.  maj.  fVinion,  1.  4.  ch.  i.) 
Water- ordeal  was  performed  either  by  plunging  the  bare 
arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  escapmg  unhurt 
thereby ;  or  by  casting  the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or 
pond  of  cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  therein  without  any 
action  of  swimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guiU, 
but  if  he  sunk,  ho  was  acquitted.*  Another  species  of 
ordeal  was  tho  corsncd,  or  morsel  of  execration  :  this  was 
a  piece  of  cheese  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
was  consecrated  with  a  peculiar  form,  in  which  the  Almighty 
was  callod  upon,  and  it  was  prayed  that  the  bread  might 
cause  convulsions  and  p.alencss,  and  find  no  passage,  if  the 
man  was   really  S«il'J^gi{}^|d^y^3^t55j^K^*^^*^  *""* 
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nourUhraent,  if  he  was  innocent.  The  corsned  was  then 
given  to  the  suspected  person,  who  received  the  holy  sacra- 
ment at  the  same  time :  if  indeed,  as  some  have  suspected, 
the  corsned  was  not  the  sacramental  hread  itself.  It  w  said 
that  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
Confessor,  on  taking  his  oath  that  he  had  not  caused  the 
death  of  the  kind's  brother,  appealed  to  his  corsned,  '  per 
buccellam  deglutiendam  abjuravit'  (Ingulphus),  which  stuck 
in  his  throat  and  killed  him. 

The  Ordeals  of  water  and  iron  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
77th  law  of  Ina.  (Wilkins,  Leg,  Anglo-Sax,,  p.  27.)  See 
also  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the 
Conqueror.    (Ibid.,  pp.  60^  1 98,  229.) 

In  the  '  Domesday  Survey '  the  readiness  of  claimants  to 
prove  their  title  to  land,  by  ordeal  or  by  battle,  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances ;  as  among  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Ely,  at  a  place  then  called  Photcstorp,  in 
Norfolk :  'Hanc  terram  calumpniatur  esse  liberam  Vlchetel 
homo  Hermeri  quocunque  mode  judicetur,  vel  hello  vel  Ju- 
ditio.*  {Domesd.,  tom.  ii.,  foL  2 1 3.  See  other  instances.  Ibid., 
foLllOb,  137, 162,  166,  172b,  193.  208,  277b, 332.)  *  Ferri 
candentis  Judicium  *  (the  ordeal  of  hot  iron)  is  the  only  ordeal 
of  the  '  Domesday  Survey.'  The  reason  for  thb  is  given  by 
Glanville  (Tract. de Leg,  et  Comuet,  Regni  Anglia,  I.  xiv., 
ch.  1) :  *  in  such  a  case  the  accused  is  bound  to  clear  himself 
by  the  judgment  of  Grod,  namely,  by  hot  iron,  or  by  water, 
according  to  the  difference  of  rank,  that  is,  by  hot  iron  if 
he  should  be  a  free  man,  and  by  water  if  he  should  be  a 
villain  (si  fuerit  rusticus).' 

Eadmer  (Hist,  Novor,,  p.  48)  speaks  of  no  fewer  than 
fifty  persons  of  Saxon  origin  who,  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  being  accused  of  killing  the  king's  stags,  were  at 
one  time  sentenced  to  the  fire-ordeal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  TVial  by  Ordeal  was  not  discontinued 
in  England  by  any  positive  law  or  ordinance,  although  Sir 
E.  Coke  (9  Rep,,  32),  and  after  him  Blackstone  (4  Comm,, 
345),  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  finally  abolished 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  rather  an  order  of  the  king  in 
council,  in  the  3  Henry  III.  (1219).  This  order  is  to  be 
found  in  Rymer's  '  Foedera,*  vol.  L,  p.  228:  Spelman's 
*  Glossary,'  sub  voce  Judicium  Dei;  and  in  Selden*8  '  Notes 
to  Eadmer.'  Spelman  however  thinks  that  this  was  merely 
a  temporary  law,  without  any  general  or  permanent  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  Trial  by  Odeal  continued  to  a  later  period. 
This  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  a  reference  in  the  *  Cal. 
Rot.  rat.,'  p.  16,  to  another  order  in  council  in  the  14 
Henry  III., '  De  justttid  faciendS  loco  ignis  et  aquae.'  As 
however  it  is  only  mentioned  as  a  former  custom,  and  not 
as  an  existing  institution,  by  Bracton  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  16),  who 
wrote  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Edward  I.,  it  is  probable  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  judgments  of  councils  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy,  the  THal  by  Ordeal  fell  into  disuse  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centurv  (Selden's  Notes  to 
Eadmer) ;  but  this  was  long  aAer  it  had  disappeared  from 
the  judicial  systems  of  most  other  European  nations. 

Blackstone,  in  the  part  of  his  '  Commentaries '  already 
quoted,  says, '  Purgation  by  ordeal  seems  to  have  been  very 
antient,  and  very  universal  in  the  times  of  superstitious  bar- 
barity. It  was  known  to  the  antient  Greeks :  for  in  the 
'  Antigone '  of  Sophodes  (v.  270)  a  person,  suspected  by  Creon 
of  a  misdemeanor,  declares  himself  ready  *'  to  handle  hot 
iron,  and  to  walk  over  fire,"  in  order  to  manifest  his  inno- 
cence ;  which  the  scholiast  tells  us  was  then  a  very  usual 
purgation.'  And  Grotius  (on  Numb,  v.  17)  gives^us  many 
instances  of  water-ordeal  in  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and  other 
places. 

*  In  Siam,  besides  the  usual  methods  of  fire  and  water 
ordeal,  both  partiesare  sometimes  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  tiger 
let  loose  for  that  purpose :  and  It  the  beast  spares  either, 
that  person  is  accounted  innocent ;  if  neither,  both  are  held 
to  be  guilty ;  but  if  he  spares  both,  the  trial  is  incomplete, 
and  they  proceed  to  a  more  certain  criterion.'  (Mod.  Univ, 
Hist,,  vol.  vii.,  p.  266.) 

The  *  Asiatic  Researches'  (vol.  i.,  4to.  Calcutta,  1788, 

p.  389-404)  contain  a  memoir  on  the  trials  by  ordeal  among 

^      the  Hindus,  by  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan,  chief  magistrate  at 

Benares,  communicated  by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  nine 

in  number:  1,  by  the  balance;  2,  by  fire;  3,  by  water;  4, 

^      by  two  sorts  of  poison ;  5,  by  Cosha,  in  which  the  accused 

drinks  of  water  in  which  the  images  of  the  sun  and  other 

'      deities  have  been  washed ;  6,  by  chewing  rice ;  7,  by  hot 

\     oil;  a,  by  hot  iron;  9,  by  Dharm^b,  in  whiQu  «ui  image 
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named  Dharma,  or  the  genius  of  justice,  made  of  silver, 
and  another  of  an  antagonist  genius  Adharma,  made  of 
clay  or  iron,  or  those  figures  painted  respectively  on  white 
and  black  cloth,  are  thrown  into  a  large  jar,  from  which  the 
accused  is  instructed  to  draw  at  hazard. 

The  Latin  forms  of  service  for  the  different  species  of 
ordeal,  as  antiently  used  in  England,  are  given  by  Spelman 
in  his  '  Glossary,'  in  v,  firom  the  Textus  Roffensis. 

The  reader  may  consult  for  further  information  Grimm's 
Deutsche  Rechts-Alterthiimer,  Gottesurtheil, 

ORDER  is  distinguished  from  degree  in  mathematical 
language  by  a  purely  conventional  boundary.  Both  are 
'terms  of  succession;  thus  an  expression  is  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  &c.  degree,  according  as  its  highest  power 
is  the  first,  second,  third,  &c.  of  tlie  principal  letter. 
But  if  another  succession  should  occur,  say  one  of  differen- 
tiations,.  then  the  number  of  such  successive  operations 
is  the  order  of  the  process.  Thus  a  differential  equation 
which  contains,  at  the  highest,  the  fifih  power  of  a  differen- 
tial co-efficient,  is  said  to  be  of  the  fifth  degree ;  while  if 
the  highest  differential  co-efficient  which  occui-s  in  it  is  the 
third,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  third  order. 

There  is  a  particular  use  of  the  word  order  in  regard  to 
quantities  which  increase  or  diminish  without  limit.  If  A 
and  B  both  diminish  without  limit,  but  if  A  diminish  with- 
out limit  with  respect  to  B  [Infinite].  A  is  said  to  be  of  an  , 
inferior  order  to  B;  and  generally  the  first  powers  of  small 
quantities  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  order  ;  products  of  two 
small  quantities,  and  second  powers,  of  the  second  order ; 
and  so  on. 

ORDERS,  HOLY.    [Ordination.] 

ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  [Civil  Architec- 
ture; ColumnJ 

ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.    [Knighthood.] 

ORDINARY.  This  term,  when  used  in  English  law, 
commonly  signifies  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  is  in 
general,  and  of  common  right,  the  ordinary  judge  in  eccle- 
siastical causes  arising  within  his  jurisdiction.  (Lind- 
woode's  Provindale,  lib.  i.,  tit.  3.)  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  commissary  or  official  of  the  bishop,  and  to  other 
persons  having,  by  custom  or  peculiar  privilege,  judicial 

Sower  annexed  to  their  offices  or  dignities.    Thus  an  arch- 
eacon  is  an  ordinary.    A  bishop  therefore  is  always  an, 
ordinary,  but  every  ordinary  is  not  a  bishop. 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  Canonists,  and  is  in  common 
use  in  several  European  countries.  Since  the  Lateran 
council,  when  the  apostolic  see  assumed  the  power  of  pre- 
senting to  benefices,  the  pope  has  sometimes  been  called 
by  canonical  writers  '  ordinarius  ordinariorum.'  In  England 
the  probate  of  wills,  the  granting  of  letters  of  administra- 
tion, the  admission,  institution,  and  induction  of  parsons, 
and  several  other  authorities  of  a  judicial  nature,  are  vested 
in  the  ordinary.  The  judex  ordinarius  of  the  canon  and  of 
the  later  Roman  law  is  a  judge  who  has  judicial  cognizance 
in  his  own  proper  right,  as  such  judge,  of  all  causes  arising 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  judex  delegatus,  or  extraordinarius,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  such  causes  as  are  specifically 
delegated  to  him  by  some  superior  authority.  (Ayliffe*s 
Parergon,  p.  309 ;  Justin.,  Novell.,  20,  c.  3,  and  112,  c.31.) 
With  reference  to  this  distinction,  it  became  usual  to  apply 
the  term  *  ordinary'  to  bishops,  who,  when  acting  in  tneir 
judicial  character  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  have  strictly  an 
ordinary  jurisdiction;  and  we  find  it  used  in  this  sense  by 
Bracton  and  the  earliest  writers  upon  English  law. 

ORDINATE  is  that  particular  rectangular  Co-ordi- 
nate of  a  curve  which  is  measured  perpendicularly  to  one 
of  the  axes  and  not  upon  an  axis.  [Coordinate.]  It 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  though  the  term  co-ordinate 
has  been  extended  to  what  are  called  polar  co-ordinates,  yet 
the  word  ordinate  is  not  separately  used  in  the  latter  system. 
The  etvmoloffy  of  ordinate  will  be  found  in  the  article  cited. 
OR&l NATION,  the  ceremon3r  by  which  holy  orders  are 
conferred,  or  by  which  a  person  is  initiated  into  the  ministry 
of  religion,  or  set  apart  for  preaching,  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  discharging  other  ecclesiastical  rites  and 
duties,  public  or  private.  In  the  Church  of  England,  a 
candidate  must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  before  he  can 
be  ordained  deacon,  and  twenty-four  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained priest ;  must  have  an  appointment  to  some  cure, 
except  he  be  a  fellow  of  a  college ;  bring  letters  testimonial 
of  his  life  and  doctrine,  for  three  years,  from  three  beneficed  ^ 
clergymen;  undergo  an  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  awv- 
•^  ^  'VoL.XVI.-3Q       ^ 
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thtologieal  learning;  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-timtf  Article 
and  the  Liturgy ;  and,  as  bishops  now  almost  invariably  i-e- 
quire.  bave  graduated  at  one  of  tbe  English  universities, 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  at  some  other  recognised 
school.  No  person  can  hold  any  vicarage,  rectory,  or  bene- 
fice whatever,  except  he  be  in  full  orders. 

A  form  of  some  kind  has  always  been  observed  in  eon- 
ferring  the  priesthood.  This  was  tbe  case  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation ;  in  which  the  family,  age,  and  qua- 
lifications of  the  individual  appointed,  are  particularly  de- 
sci'ibed.  In  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord  called  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  sent  them  out— ordained  them  to  perform  the 
offices  of  religion.  So  likewise  the  apostles  ordained 
others;  and  the  form  they  adopted  for  setting  them  apart 
was  prayer  and  the  imposition  qf  hands.  In  this  manner 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  were  appointed ;  and,  for  at 
least  ten  centuries,  no  other  ceremony  was  used  or  added 
thereto.  When  the  church  became  corrupt,  this,  like  almost 
every  other  ordinance,  shared  the  general  perversion.  It 
lost  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sacrament.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  delivering  to  a 
person  ordained  priest  the  sacred  vessels,  i.e.  the  plate  and 
the  cup ;  employing  with  the  action  certain  words  by  which 
he  was  authorised  to  ofier  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  celebrate 
mass.  To  constitute  a  sacrament,  three  things  are  required, 
matter,  form,  and  institution.  Ordination  was  endently 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  but  in  their  in- 
stitution of  it,  it  clearly  wants  the  main  essentials  of  a 
sacrament  The  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  convert- 
ing it  into  a  sacrament,  considered  the  vessels  as  the  matter, 
and  the  form  was  thd^delivering  them  wi&  the  words : — 
'  Take  thou  authority  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  Qod,  and  to 
celebrate  masses,  both  for  the  livine  and  the  dead ;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Pro- 
testant churches  have  returned  to  the  original  method  of 
conferring  orders,  and  use  only  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hands ;  some  sects  dispense  with  the  latter,  as  the  Wes^ 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  great  controversy  between  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians is,  tbe  authority  by  which  holy  orders  are  conferred. 
The  former  hold  that  bishops  alone  are  vested  with  this 
authority ;  and  those  especially  who  entertain  the  notion  of 
Apostolic  succession,  i.e.  assert  the  fact  of  an  unbroken 
episcopal  series  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present 
time,  to  which  the  power  of  ordaining  ministers  is  confined 
and  through  which  it  descends,  deny  the  validity  of  orders 
and  even  the  existence  of  a  church,  where  there  is  no 
bishop.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that 
the  presbytery,  or  a  body  of  priests,  have  authority  for  this 
purpose ;  and  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  in  Scripture 
the  same,  and  not  distinct  orders  or  officers.  They  urge 
that  Timothy  was  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery;  and  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  or- 
dained by  certain  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  ehurch  of 
Antioch,  and  not  by  any  bishop  presiding  in  that  city.  It 
is  certain  however  that  bishops  have  existed  as  a  distinct 
order  from  the  very  earliest  times ;  and  though  we  cannot 
assert  that  they  are  absolutely  essential,  yet  they  evidently 
contribute  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  church,  and  tend  to  its 
orderly  and  effectual  operation. 

Many  at  the  Reformation  held  the  call  of  the  people  the 
only  ihrag  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ministry,  and 
taught  that  ordination  is  only  a  ceremony  which  renders 
tlie  call  more  solemn  and  authentic.  Accoidlingly  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Scotland,  France,  Holand,  Switzer- 
land, &c.,  have  no  episcopal  ordination.  For  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Bucer,  Melanctnon,  and  all  the  first  reformers  and 
founders  of  these  churches,  who  ordained  ministers  among 
them,  were  themselves  presbyters  and  no  other.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject  appear  at  once  liberal  and 
judicious.  They  are  from  Burnett's  *  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ;*  himself  an  English  bishop,  and  at- 
tached to  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government.  *  If 
a  company  of  Christians  find  the  public  worship  where  they 
live  to  be  so  defiled  that  they  cannot  with  a  good  conscience 
join  in  it,  and  if  they  do  not  know  of  any  place  to  which 
they  can  conveniently  go,  where  they  may  worship  God 
purely,  and  in  a  regular  way  ;  if,  I  say,  such  a  body,  finding 
some  that  have  been  ordained,  though  to  the  lower  func- 
tions, should  submit  itself  entirely  to  their  conduct;  or 
finding  none  of  those,  should  by  a  common  consent  desire 
some  of  their  own  number  to  minister  to  them  in  holy 
things,  and  should  upon  that  beginning  grow  up  to  «  regu- 


lated constitutioa ;  though  we  ar^  very  sure  that  thnis 
quite  out  of  all  rule,  and  could  not  be  done  witbuut  a  very 
great  sin,  unless  the  necessity  were  great  and  apparent; 
yet  if  the  necessity  is  real  and  not  feigned,  this  is  not  ooo- 
demned  or  anulled  by  the  article  (the  :£3rd) ;  for  when  Uiis 
grows  to  a  constitution,  and  when  it  was  begun  by  the  con- 
sent of  a  body,  who  are  supposed  to  bave  an  authority  in 
such  an  extraordinary  case,  whatever  some  hotter  spirits 
have  thought  of  this  since  that  time,  yet  we  are  very  sure 
that  not  only  those  who  penned  the  Articles,  but  the  body 
of  this  churdi  for  above  half  an  age  after,  did,  notwith- 
standing these  irregularities,  acknowledge  the  foreign 
churches  so  constituted  to  be  true  churches  as  lo  ail  the 
essentifils  of  a  church,  though  they  had  been  at  first  irregu- 
larly formed,  and  continued  still  to  be  in  an  imp&feet 
state.'  And  again  : — *  Whenever  God  by  his  prowidence 
bruigs  Christians  under  a  visible  necessity  of  bemg  either  i 
without  all  order  and  joint  worship,  or  of  joining  in  an  un- 
lawful and  defiled  worship,  or  finally,  of  breaking  throi^h 
rules  and  methods  in  order  to  the  being  united  in  worship 
and  government;  of  these  three,  of  which  one  must  be 
chosen,  the  last  is  the  least  evil,  and  has  the  fewest  is* 
conveniences  hanging  upon  it,  and  therefore  it  may  b* 
chosen/  (Burnett  On  theArtioles;  Watsons  Theok^ioal 
Dictionary.) 

ORDNANCE,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  great  a^ 
tillery  (guns,  carxonades,  howitsers,  and  mortars)  whieh  is 
used  in  war,  on  land  or  at  sea ;  the  name  being  probably 
derived  from  the  compagnies  d^ordonrumce,  or  Francs 
Arobers,  instituted  in  1448  by  Charles  VII.  of  Franee. 

The  wars  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Fmneb  L 
gave  rise  on  the  Continent  to  the  first  mtpoitaiit  iMpi^vs- 
ments  in  the  construction  and  use  of  takvy  artiltey.  Ac- 
cording to  Templehof  it  was  then  that  some  2SSas%%  were 
made  to  establish  a  system  of  proportkms  between  tbe 
length,  the  thickness,  and  the  calibre  of  oidnanee ;  that 
gunpowder  was  improved,  and  that  certain  relations  between 
the  oharge  of  powder  and  the  we%ht  of  the  prageetUe  began 
to  be  established.  It  was  not  however  till  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  artillery,  which  had  belbie 
been  chiefly  used  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses, 
began  to  be  extensively  employed  in  engagements  between 
hostile  armies;  but  in  1632  the  Austrians  and  Swedes  to- 
gether are  said  to  have  brought  into  the  field  3000  pieces, 
among  which  were  24,  16,  12,  and  6  pounder  guns. 

An  artillery  capable  of  accompanying  Uie  rapid  move* 
ments  of  cavalry  was  first  systematically  introduced  in  war- 
fare by  Frederic  the  Great;  but  the  full  development  of 
the  important  services  which  are  capable  of  being  rendered 
by  this  arm  is  due  to  the  Prussian  general  Schambost, 
since  whose  time  the  horse-artillery,  as  it  is  calM,  his 
been  considered  as  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  armies 
of  every  nation  in  Europe. 

In  the  British  service  the  management  of  the  military 
rockets  invented  by  Sir  W.  Congreve  is  assigned  to  a  par^ 
ticular  troop ;  and  though  these  missiles  have  not  been  yet 
very  generally  employed,  they  have  occasionally  rendered 
considerable  service.    [Rocket.] 

The  materials  of  which  ordnance  is  formed  are  iron  and 
brass;  the  latter  bein^  a  mixed  metal  composed  of  copper 
and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  from  8  to  12  parte  of  tbe  latter 
to  100  parts  of  the  former.  Iron  guns  are  stranger  than 
those  made  of  brass,  and  oonsequenUy  tbey  are  better  able 
to  resist  the  effects  of  the  long  continued  firing  which  takes 
place  at  the  sieges  of  fortresses.  Brass  guns,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  lighter,  are  more  conveniently  transported  from 
place  to  place  with  troops  in  the  field,  and  they  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  all  the  firing  which  can  be  required  to  be 
made  from  them  in  any  general  action.  It  is  said  that  in 
tbe  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  Spain,  12© 
rounds  were  fired  in  one  day  from  brass  ordnance ;  and  that 
from  300  to  360  rounds  were  fired  constantly,  in  the  same 
time,  from  iron  24-pounder  guns. 

Ordnance  is  now  cast  either  in  loam  or  m  dry  sand ;  and 
the  latter  material  is  said  to  be  preferred  because  it  permits 
the  surface  of  the  gun  to  be  more  correctly  formed,  and 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  complete  the  figure  of  the  piece 
by  the  process  of  turning.  To  make  the  mould  for  casting 
in;sand,  a  model  or  pattern  of  the  gun  is  executed,  in  parts, 
of  wood,  or  more  properly  of  brass;  these  parts  are  placed 
severally  within  what  is  called  the  gun-box,  which  is  of 
cast-iron,  and  consists  of  portions  corresponding  to  those  dl 
tho  model,    Bctwetu  the  latter  aud  the  intejior  smfiice  of 
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the  gan-box  tbe  sand  is  then  well  rammed;  and  wKen  the 
whole  of  the  moulding  ia  thus  formed,  the  gun-box  is  taken 
to  pieces,  the  several  parts  of  the  mould  are  fitted  together, 
and  in  this  state  dried  at  a  stove.  Lastly,  the  mould  being 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  breech  or  thicker 
part  downwards,  and  Its  interior  surface  having  been 
painted  in  order  to  prevent  adhesion  to  the  metal  in  casting, 
the  melted  iron  or  brass  is  suffered  to  flow  in  through  a 
pipe  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  mould,  on  one  side  of 
what  is  called  the  dead  head  (a  mass  of  metal  which,  in 
casting,  is  formed  beyond  the  muzzle  extremity  of  the  gun). 
In  12  hours  after  being  cast,  the  mould  may  be  removed, 
and  the  gun  may  be  bored.  rCAH non.]  Guns,  carronades. 
howitzers,  and  mortars  are  all  cast  and  bored  in  the  same 

manner,  ,     .  ,  ^ 

Iron  guns  are  cast  from  pig-metal  of  different  qualities, 


which  are  melted  together  in  order  to  produce  a  composi* 
tion  possessing  only  that  degree  of  hardness  which  will  per- 
mit the  boring  to  be  effected.  Ordnance  formed  of  cast- 
iron  and  of  gun-metal  being  apt  to  run  at  the  vent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  produced  hy  rapid  firing  in  action,  the 
vent  in  guns  of  the  former  kind  is  drilled  in  a  bolt  of 
wrought-iron,  and  in  those  of  the  latter  kind,  in  a  bolt  of 
pure  copper :  the  bolts  are  then  screwed  into  the  pieces  for 
which  tnev  were  intended. 

The  following  cut  shows  the  form  of  a  brass  gun  whose 
proportions  are  those  of  a  heavy  6-pounder ;  and  we  have 
subjoined  a  table  of  the  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  prin- 
cipal natures  of  guns  in  use  in  the  British  service.  Tlie 
natures  and  uses  of  carronades,  howitzers,  and  mortars  have 
been  already  described  under  those  words. 
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The  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
gun,  and  is  usually  about  half  their  diameter  below  the 
latter  axis  ;  but  Dr.  Gregcory,  in  his* Lectures  on  Gunnery,' 
recommends  that  it  should  intersect  the  axis  of  the  gun,  in 
order  that  the  recoil  of  the  piece  in  tiring  may  be  more 
steady.  The  vent  is  two-ninths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
it  enters  the  bore  at  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  latter. 

The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  called  the  calibie  of  the  gun ; 
this  is  rather  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  shot  by  which 
the  nature  of  the  gun  is  designated,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  called  the  windage.    [Winiuge.] 


A  scale  of  auarter  degrees  is  graduated  on  the  base  ring, 
the  zero  line  being  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  gun  and  cutting  the  exterior  surfkce  immediately  above 
the  trunnions,  and  the  intersection  of  such  plane  with  the 
side  of  the  muzzle  is  marked  by  a  notch  on  the  latter 
These  quarter-sights,  as  they  are  called,  serve  to  give  the 
gun  an  elevation  not  exceeding  three  degrees ;  andthis  is 
accomplished  by  lowering  the  breech  till  the  division  ex- 
pressing the  intended  elevation  and  the  notch  on  the  side  of 
the  muzzle  are  in  a  line  with  the  object  The  axis  of  the 
gun  will  then  be  inclined  to  a  plane  passing  through  the 
obj<iot  and  the  axis  of  the  trunnions,  in  an  angle  equal  to 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  division  above  mentioned. 

A  point-blanc  disposition  of  the  gun  is  that  in  which  the 
zero  notch  on  the  base  ring  and  that  on  the  side  of  the 
muzzle  are  made  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  object, 
whether  this  line  of  direction  be  or  be  not  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  But  when  a  notch  on  the  top  of  the  base  ring 
and  one  at  the  top  of  the  muzzle  are  made  to  coincide 
in  direction  with  the  object,  the  gun  is  said  to  have  the  line 
0/ metal  elevation.  [Gunnery,  p.  493,  col.  1.]  The  angle 
which  the  axis  of  the  gun,  m  this  case,  makes  with  a  plane 
passing  through  the  trunnions  and  the  object  is  about  oi'e 
degree. 

For  elevations  greater  than  three  degrees  a  tangent  scale 
is  employed ;  this  is  a  brass  rod  which  slides  up  and  down 
in  a  groove  formed  in  the  direction  of  a  diameter  to  the  base- 
ring  of  the  gun,  and  is  divided  into  quarter  degrees.  In 
using  this  scale  the  latter  is  drawn  up  till  the  graduation 
expressing  the  intended  elevation  is  at  the  sur^ce  of  the 
base  ring ;  then  the  breech  of  the  gun  is  lowered  till  a  notch 
at  the  top  of  the  scale  and  that  at  the  top  of  the  muzzle  are 
in  a  line  with  the  object.  The  axis  of  the  gun  (allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  between  the  semidiameters  of 
the  base  ring  and  muzzle  [Dispart])  is  then  inclined  to  a 
plane  passing  through  the  trunnions  [and  the  object  in  an 
angle  indicated  by  the  said  graduation. 

The  iron  employed  in  gun-making  is  now  so  much  refined 
and  the  processes  of  casting  and  boring  are  so  much  im- 
proved, that  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  diminish  con- 
siderably the  quantity  of  metal  in  iron  guns,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  greatly  their  transport  fh>m  place  to  place ;  accord- 
ingly iron  ordnance  is  at  present  cast  with  much  lighter 
proportions  than  formerly.  So  much  advantage  also  is  now 
obtained  from  the  more  uniform  density  and  the  more  per- 
fect sphericity  of  shot,  that  it  has  even  been  found  convenient 
to  ream  up  (scrape  out  or  re-bore)  the  existing  ordnance,  so^ 
as  to  bring  each  nature  of  gun  to  the  next  higher  caUbr<v^ 
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Thus  the  old  iron  6-pounders  have  heen  converted  into 
9-  pounders ;  1  S-pounders  into  24-pounder8,  and  so  on.  The 
practice  was  first  recommended  by  Colonel  Paixhans,  in 
France,  and  it  has  lately  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  application  of  locks  to  naval  ordnance  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Charles  Douglas  (captain  of  the  fleet  to  Admiral 
Rodney  in  the  action  of  1782),  and  their  efficiency  has  since 
been  fully  recognised.  At  first  the  locks  were  made  with 
one  dint  only,  and  in  the  event  of  this  becoming  unservice- 
able the  loss  of  time  attending  the  fixing  a  fresh  flint  was 
found  to  be  so  great,  that  instead  of  renewing  the  flint,  re- 
course was  generally  then  had  to  the  lintstock  or  port-fire. 
But  this  defect  has  been  removed  by  the  construction  of  a 
lock  which  carries  two  flints,  so  disposed,  that  on  the  foilure 
of  one,  by  simply  turning  the  nut,  the  other  may  be  brought 
into  use.  This  improvement  was  made  in  1818,  by  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas;  it  was  immediately  introduced 
in  the  British  navy,  and  has  since  been  adopted  in  the  land- 
service  artillery. 

From  experiments  made  in  France  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  hollow  shot,  being  with  equal  weight  greater  in  dia- 
meter than  such  as  are  soHd,  when  fired  with  low  charges 
of  powder  against  ships,  produced  most  dangerous  breaches 
in  their  sides;  and,  in  consequence,  certain  heavy  iron 
howitzer-guns  for  discharging  such  missiles  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  French  navy.  Similar  experiments,  at- 
tended by  like  res«lts,were  in  1828  made  in  this  country  by 
the  late  General  Millar  with  a  short  and  massive  1 2-inch  gun 
which  he  invented  on  the  occasion.  The  hollow  shot  pro- 
jected from  this  piece  of  ordnance  weighed  120  pounds,  and 
being  impelled  by  11  pounds  of  powder,  producing  an  initial 
velocity  of  1000  feet  per  second,  it  pierced,  at  the  distance  of 
400  yards,  a  strong  frame-work  of  timber,  making  an 
opening  which  would  have  seriously  compromised  any 
ship  so  struck.  A  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  using  these 
powerful  arms  in  a  future  war  has  led  the  British  govern- 
ment to  adopt  them  in  the  royal  navy,  and  now  the  ships 
of  war  always  carry  a  certain  number  of  such  guns  on 
their  lower  decks.  It  is  observed  however  that  the  effect  of 
hollow  shot  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  400  yards  if  the  weight  of  the  shot  is  but  half,  nor  at 
more  than  500  or  600  yanls  if  the  weight  is  but  two-thirds, 
of  that  of  a  solid  shot  of  equal  diameter. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  France  on  the  effect 
of  loaded  or  live  shells  as  they  are  called,  when  projected 
horizontally  into  ships,  the  fuses  of  the  shells  being  regulated 
so  that  the  latter  may  explode  as  soon  as  they  have  pierced 
the  side,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  consequences 
must  then  be  most  destructive.  The  existence  of  loaded 
shells  on  board  of  ships  has  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  danger  which  might  ensue  from  the  accidental  igni- 
tion of  their  fuses,  but  it  is  replied  that  this  danger  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  each  shell  in  a  separate  box,  or  by  cover- 
ing the  fuse  with  a  metallic  cap  till  the  moment  when  it  is 
required  to  be  put  in  the  gun. 

Carriages. — Carriages  for  ordnance  are  of  several  kindst 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  arm  or  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  employed. 

Field  gun-carriages  consist  of  two  cheeks  or  side  pieces  of 
elm,  firmly  attached  together  by  transoms  and  resting  on  the 
axle-tree  of  the  wheels ;  the  trail,  or  rear  extremity  of  the 
side  pieces,  touching  the  ground  when  the,  gun,  which  lies 
over  the  axle-tree,  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  that  is,  in  a 
state  for  action.  Generally  now  however,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  two  side  pieces  to  the  rear  extremity,  one 
solid  or  block  trail  of  oak  is  firmly  attached,  near  the  axle, 
to  two  short  side  pieces,  the  other  extremity  resting  on  the 
ground4n  the  case  just  mentioned,  or  being  attached  by  a 
hook  to  the  limber  when  the  gun  is  travelling.  The  limber 
is  a  bed,  with  shafts,  mounted  on  two  wheels,  and  carr>'ing 
two  ammunition  boxes  for  the  service  of  the  gun ;  the  horses 
are  harnessed  to  the  limber,  and  the  gun  with  its  carriage  is 
drawn  after  the  latter.  An  ammunition  waggon  also  ac- 
companies each  piece  of  ordnance,  and  there  are  others 
always  in  reserve. 

Field  howitzer  carriages  and  their  limbers  are  similar  to 
those  just  mentioned,  but  stronger,  and  the  cheeks  of  the 
carriage  are  farther  asunder. 

Carriages  of  a  light  construction  are  employed  for  the 
amall  artillery  which  is  used  on  service  in  mountainous 
countries. 

The  travelling  carna^  for  siege-ordnance  are  made 
v^holly  of  oak,  and  the  limber  carries  no  ammunition ;  the 


great  size  and  weight  of  the  gun-etrriage  trail  not  permit- 
ting, when  it  rests  on  the  limber,  the  boxes  to  be  placed 
there.  The  trail  of  siege- howitzer  carriages  does  not  toucli 
the  ground  when  removed  from  the  limber,  but  rests  and  is 
made  to  run  on  two  iron  truck-wheels. 

Carriages  fbr  garrison  service  and  for  the  navy  consist  of 
two  short  cheeks  or  brackets,  connected  by  transoms,  and 
they  move  on  four  truck-wheels.  Grarrison  carriages  are 
now  generally  made  of  cast-iron,  which  is  more  durable  than 
wood,  particularly  in  tropical  climates.  High  platforms  of 
timber  or  cast-iron  are  also  occasionally  placed  at  the  salient 
angles  of  fortresses ;  they  are  made  to  turn  at  one  extremity 
upon  a  vertical  pivot,  the  other  extremity  traversing  through 
ninety  or  a  greater  number  of  degrees.  The  usual  garrison 
carriage  is  mounted  upon  this  platform,  and  thus  the  piece 
can  be  fired  over  the  parapet  in  any  direction  at  pleasure. 

Mortars  are  placed  upon  solid  beds  of  wood  or  iron,  which 
are  made  as  heavy  as  is  consistent  with  the  power  of  trans- 
porting them  from  place  to  place,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
steadiness  when  the  piece  is  fired.  The  larger  kinds  o. 
mortars  and  their  beds  are  removed  on  platform  carriages. 
Sea  mortar-beds  are  made  of  strong  timber ;  they  have  a 
hole  in  the  middle  for  receiving  the  iron  bolt  on  which  the 
bed  turns  round,  and  they  are  placed  on  strong  wooden 
frames  fixed  in  the  vessels  by  which  they  are  carried. 

The  number  of  horses  employed  in  the  British  service  to 
draw  artillery  of  the  different  natures  is  as  follows : — For 
an  18-pounder  or  an  8-inch  howitzer,  firom  8  to  10  horses. 
For  a  12-pounder,  9-pounder,  a  heavy  6-pounder,  or  a  24- 
pounder  howiUer,  firom  6  to  8  horses.  For  a  light  6-poQn- 
der,  a  heavy  3-pounder,  or  a  12-pounder  howitzer,  from  4  to 
6  horses.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  two  horses  cannot 
draw  a  weight  twice  as  great  as  that  which  can  be  drawn 
by  one ;  therefore  the  number  of  horses  which  should  be 
applied  to  draw  weights  must  be  increased  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  weights. 

Formerly  two  6-ponnder  guns  were  attached  to  each  bat- 
talion of  infantry,  but  this  practice  has  long  been  disconti- 
nued, and  now  all  the  artillery  which  accompanies  an  army 
into  the  field  is  formed  into  batteries  or  brigades,  each  inva- 
riably consisting  of  six  pieces.  The  brigades  of  foot-artillery 
consist  either  of  five  medium  12-poimder8  and  a  heavy 
5^-inch  howitzer,  or  five  9-pounders  and  a  5^-inch  howitzer ; 
and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  is  usually  accompanied  by  five 
light  6-pounder8,  besides  a  light  54-inch  howitzer. 

Six-pounder  guns  were  not  much  employed  with  the 
armies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  they  were  found 
to  be  inferior  in  effect  to  the  artillery  which  the  French 
brought  into  action  during  the  war ;  they  may  however  be 
advantageously  employed  with  a  corps  detached  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  an  enemy's  convoy :  but  it  may  be 
observed  in  general,  that  field  ordnance  should  be  such  as 
may  take  good  effect  against  troops  at  the  distance  of  800 
or  1000  yards.  Twelve-pounders  and  even  18-poundersare 
necessary  in  the  field  when  it  is  required  to  destroy 
palisades  or  small  intrenchments,  to  break  down  bridges, 
and  the  like. 

The  guns  hitherto  employed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortresses  have  been  12,  18,  and  24  pounders:  the  last  are 
used  in  the  formation  of  breaches,  and  the  others  for  the 
purpose  of  dismounting  the  euemy^s  artillery  by  direct  or  by 
ricochet  firing. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  ordnance  which  should 
accompany  an  army  into  the  field,  no  precise  rule  can  be 
given,  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  men  to  that  of  the  guns 
in  the  great  armies  on  foot  during  the  late  wars  was  very 
various ;  but,  according  to  General  J^espinasse,  a  division  of 
12,000  men,  including  two  regiments  of  cavalxy,  should  be 
attended  by  three  brigades  of  horse  and  three  of  field  artil- 
lery :  one  brigade  of  each  kind  is  recommended  to  he  always 
with  the  division,  another  of  each  kind  to  remain  with  the 
general  park  of  artillery,  and  the  rest  with  the  depdt  in  rear 
ef  the  army. 

The  principle  which  should  govern  a  commander  in  the 
choice  of  guns  for  naval  actions  is,  according  to  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  that  with  eqnal  calibre  the^  should  possess  the 
greatest  point-blanc  range ;  the  practical  maxim  for  using 
them  being  to  close  to,  or  within  that  range,  and  then  to 
fire  with  precision  and  rapidity.  Long  guns  are  now  sup- 
posed, in  general,  to  be  preferable  to  carronades  for  the 
navy,  both  because  their  fire  is  more  accurate,  and  because, 
when  laid  or  pointed  by  the  h'ne  qf  metal,  the  axis  of  the 
bow  is  mote  neerly  Ij^ri^m^^i^^ojij^  m  a  d>c^ 
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gun.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  nearly  horizontal  direc- 1 
tion  when  a  ship  is  rolling,  it  is  a  common  rule  iu  action  to  j 
fire  when  the  vessel  is  nearly  upright ;  but  this  is  said  to 
be  subject  to  some  limiUtion,  for  it  may  happen  that  then 
the  ship  is  in  the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea,  in  which  case 
she  will  have  less  command  over  her  enemy  than  if  she 
were  on  the  summit  of  a  wave :  and  it  is  recommended  that 
shot  intended  to  take  effect  on  the  hull  of  an  enemy's  ship 
should  be  discharged  while  the  side  engaged  is  descending 
towards  the  water;  or  if  intended  to  act  against  the  rigging, 
it  should  be  fired  with  the  rising  motion  of  the  side,  provided 
the  aim  be  taken  low. 

Details  concerning  the  exercises  of  ordnance  for  land- 
service  may  be  seen  in  Spearman's  British  Gunner^  under 
the  word  *  Exercise ;'  and  for  sea-service,  in  General  Sir 
Howard  Douglas's  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery,  Part  iii. 

ORDOVI'CES.    [Britannia.] 

ORE.    [Mining.] 

OREBRO.    [Sweden] 

OREGRUND.    [Sweden.] 

OREL,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  be- 
tween 51*  50'  and  55**  N.  lat.  and  32**  50*  and  39**  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kaluga,  on  the  north-east  by 
Tula,  on  the  east  by  Tambow,  on  the  south-east  by  Wo- 
ronetz,  on  the  south  by  Kursk,  on  the  south-west  by 
Tschernigow,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Smolensk.  lu 
area  is  stated  by  Hassel,  according  to  Reymann's  Map,  at 
17,830  square  miles;  but  other  writers  make  it  only  16,000 
square  miles.    Schubert  agrees  with  Hassel. 

Face  qf  the  Cotmtry;  Soil;  Climate.— The  country  has 
a  considerable  elevation,  but  it  contains  no  mountains.  There 
are  some  chains  of  calcareous  hills,  and  some  eminences 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  soil  generally  consisU 
of  fine  sand  mixed  with  fertilising  ingredients,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain :  in  some  parts  it  is  composed 
of  a  rather  more  compact  clay  and  loam.  There  is  very  little 
unproductive  land,  and  few  heaths  and  morasses.  Some  of 
the  rivers  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  and  others  to 
that  of  the  Wolga;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  and  slopes  to  the  south. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Desna,  which  comes  from  Smolensk, 
passes  through  the  circles  of  Briansk  and  Trubtschewsk, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  and,  having  received  several 
other  rivers,  runs  into  the  government  of  Tschernigow.  Tlie 
second  river  is  the  Oka,  which  rises  on  the  frontier  of  Kursk, 
and  would  be  navigable  at  Orel  if  the  stream  were  not  ob- 
structed by  numerous  mills.  It  receives  several  small  rivers, 
by  which  it  is  so  enlarged,  that  during  the  whole  summer  it 
is  navigable  for  liat-bottomed  boats  of  the  burden  of  25,000 
poods  (900,000  lbs.),  and  when  the  water  is  lower,  of  15,000 
poods:  no  part  of  it  is  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  third 
principal  river  is  the  Sosna,  the  source  of  which  is  near 
that  of  the  Oka ;  it  runs  to  the  north-east,  receives  on  both 
sides  several  smaller  streams,  and  falls  into  the  Don  on  the 
frontier  of  Woronetz.  There  are  no  large  lakes,  but  the 
province  is  extremely  well  watered  by  streams.  It  is  of  a 
very  uniform  temperature  and  very  healthy.  A  general 
failure  of  the  crops  is  extremely  rare.  The  waters  are 
frozen  at  the  end  of  November,  and  thaw  in  the  beginning 
of  March. 

Natural  Productions.— Ote\  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  For  corn  in  general  the  ground  is 
never  manured;  but  when  it  is  greatly  exhausted,  it  is 
•uflfored  to  lie  fallow.  All  kinds  of  corn  are  cultivated,  a  little 
flax,  much  hemp,  and  in  some  placet  tobacco.  Horticulture 
IS  pretty  general ;  almost  every  landowner  has  his  kitchen- 
garden  and  his  orchard,  in  which  all  the  culinary  vegetables 
common  in  Russia  are  cultivated ;  also  abundance  of  hops, 
apples,  an4  cherries,  and  in  some  parts  pears  and  plums. 
There  are  woods  and  copses  in  all  the  circles.  The  com- 
monest trees  are  birches,  alders,  firs,  aspens,  limes,  elms, 
and  willows.  Oak-forests  cover  the  banks  of  the  Desna, 
but  there  is  so  much  waste  that  they  are  rapidly  dirainiah- 
ing.  The  chace,  though  a  secondary  occupation,  is  profit- 
able, and  very  generally  followed  by  the  inhabitants.  They 
hunt  chiefly  the  fox  and  the  hare.  Birds,  especially 
quails,  are  very  abundant.  The  breed  of  domestic  quadru- 
peds is  bettor  and  more  attended  to  than  in  the  northern 
provinces :  the  horses  are  a  fine  breed,  fit  both  for  draught 
and  the  saddle,  and  there  are  many  studs,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  stallions  from  other  countries.  The  oxen  are 
large  and  stpong,  and  are  used  for  draught.  The  shcfep  fur- 
nish good  wool.    Swine  are  very  numerous.    The  inhabit- 


ants keep  likewise  great  quantities  of  bees.  The  common 
domestic  fowl  and  geese  are  generally  kept.  The  mineral 
products  are  lime,  millstones  and  grindstones,  alabaster, 
saltpetre,  and  some  bog-iron.  No  use  is  made  of  the  peat 
which  is  found  in  the  government. 

Mant^actures  and  JVarftf.— Agriculture  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
occasional  employments  of  the  women  are  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  knitting ;  of  the  men,  felling  timber,  and  other 
work  in  the  forests,  Ume-burning,  stone-hewing,  and  salt- 
petre-boiling. There  are  no  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  villages,  and  few  mechanics.  The  country-people 
make  for  themselves  almost  everything  that  they  have  need 
of.  There  are  however  some  iron-works,  mills,  &c  In  the 
towns  there  are  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
linen,  sail-cloth,  table-linen,  leather  of  various  kinds,  cord- 
age, paper,  colours,  glass,  earthenware,  soap,  &c.  There  are 
numerous  brandy  distilleries. 

The  chief  articles  of  exportation  are  bar-iron,  nails,  steel, 
wire,  window  glass,  brandy,  bass  mats,  sacks,  cordage,  corn, 
flour,^  hemp,  oil,  some  fir  masts,  balks  and  planks,  tobacco, 
horses,  oxen,  tallow,  butter,  honey,  wax,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  country.  Almost  all  articles  of  foreign  produce 
and  manufactures  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  in  want 
are  procured  from  Moscow.  The  principal  trading  towns 
are  Orel«  Siawsk  (or  Sewsk),  Jeletz,  and  Briansk. 

With  respect  to  the  population,  the  same  uncertainty 
exists  as  with  regard  to  that  of  many  other  parts  of  Russia. 
Hassel,  in  1821,  states  it  at  1,270,000;  Schubert,  in  1835, 
states  it  at  1,229,000.  Sohuitler,  in  1835,  gives  1,300,000; 
yet  he  says  that  the  official  census  for  1796  made  it  935,000: 
and  he  shows,  by  the  official  account  of  several  years  between 
1820  and  1830,  that  the  average  annual  increase  is  above. 
20,000,  which,  says  he,  must  have  made  a  prodigious  addi- 
tion to  the  population  since  1796.  In  fact  it  would  make  in 
38  years,  760,000,  which,  added  to  935,000,  makes  1,695,000 ; 
and  he  himself  makes  three  estimates,  which  give  1,553,000, 
1,685,000,  and  1,742,000  respectively,  yet  fixes  on  1,300,000. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  amount  is  a  ihillion 
and  a  half.  The  injiabitants  are  partly  Great  Russians,  partly 
Little  Russians  and  Cossacks ;  the  great  majoritv  are  of  the 
Russian  Greek  church,  and  the  head  of  the  clergy  is  the 
bishop  of  Orel  and  Siiiwsk.  They  have  the  character  of 
being  industrious  and  frugal,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in 
easy  circumstances ;  they  however  do  not  seek  refinement, 
and  dislike  innovations. 

Orel,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
52*  56'  40"  W.  lat.  and  36*'  6'  E.  long.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Oka,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Orlik.  The  houses  are 
in  general  of  wood,  and  the  interior  of  the  town  is  gloomy. 
Up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  Orel  seems  to  have  been 
an  insignificant  place ;  but  it  was  then  fortified,  and  a 
citadel  built,  part  of  which  still  remains.  During  the  wars 
with  the  Poles,  and  in  the  time  of  the  false  Demetrius,  it 
was  frequently  taken  and  retaken.  Since  that  time  it  has 
rapidly  increased ;  at  the  census  in  1783  there  were  only 
7762  souls  {i.e.  males),  which  'implies  a  population  of 
15,000  or  16,000:  in  1820,  there  were  20,000;  and  the 
official  report  of  the  civil  governor  in  1830  states  the 
population  at  31,000 :  it  is  probably  (in  1840)  nearlv  40,000. 
This  increase  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Orel  is  well 
situated  for  trade ;  it  is  the  entrepdt  for  the  corn  of  Little 
Russia,  and  the  place  from  which  Moscow  draws  its  chief 
supply.  Ck>rn  and  hemp  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be 
exported.  Other  articles  are  wine,  procured  from  the 
southern  to  be  sold  in  the  northern  provinces,  tallow, 
butter,  honey,  wax,  wool  from  Little  Russia,  hogs'  bristles, 
and  leather.  There  are  manufactories  of  linen,  cordage,  and 
soap.  The  annual  fairs  are  very  well  attended.  Besides 
the  buildings  belonging  to  the  crown,  there  are  20  churches, 
two  of  which  are  of  wood,  2  convents,  and  a  bazaar.  The 
town,  which  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  seat  of  government, 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  district  school,  and  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  priests  for  the  Greek  church.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  many  extensive  gardens. 

The  other  principal  towns  in  this  government  are  Siawsk 
(or  Sewsk),  with  5000  inhabitants,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 
a  seminary  for  400  pupils;  there  are  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  .colours,  &c ;  Briansk  on  the  Desna,  with  5000 
inhabitants,  has  a  seminary,  a  cannon  foundery,  tanneries, 
and  much  trade  with  Kherson ;  Karatscheff,  with  6009  in- 
habitants ;  Trubtschewsk,  on  the  Desna,  an  antient  town«> 
wHh  3500  inhabitants ;  Dmitrowsk  has  3000  inhabitants ;- 
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Kromy,  2000  inhabitants;  Maloi-Archaneelsk,  1500  in- 
habitants; Liwny,  on  the  Sosna,  60G0  inhabitants;  Jeletz, 
on  the  Sosna,  vith  8000  inhabitants,  has  a  great  trade  in 
iron  wares  and  corn ;  Mzensk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mezna 
and  the  navigable  river  Sudscha,  has  6000  inhabitants ;  Bol- 
chow,  on  the  Nugra,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  14,000  in- 
habitants. These  12  towns,  including  Orel,  are  the  capitals 
of  the  12  circles  of  the  same  names. 

(Stein,  1820;  Hassel,  1820;  Hbrschelmann,  1833;  Schu- 
bert, 1835;  Schnitler,  1835.) 

ORELLANA.    [Amazon] 

ORELLA'NA,  FRANCISCO,  the  first  European  who 
traversed  the  continent  of  South  America,  was  born  at 
Truxillo  in  Old  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and,  like  many  others 
of  the  same  class,  went  to  the  New  World  to  seek  the 
wealth  which  he  wanted  at  home.  He  accompanied  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  Francisco  Pizarro  to  Peru  in  1531.  A 
cacique  having  reported  that  a  country  existed  beyond  the 
mountains  east  of  Quito,  abounding  in  gold  and  silver, 
cinnamon  and  other  aromatic  productions,  the  love  of  en- 
terprise and  the  greediness  of  the  Spaniards  were  excited. 
Gonzalez  Pizarro,  brother  to  Francisco,  undertook  to  pene- 
trate the  trackless  forests  and  snowy  mountains  lying  be- 
tween the  city  and  this  desirable  country. 

Orellana  attached  himself  lo  Gonzalez,  and  they  set  for- 
ward on  their  expedition  in  1540.  The  natural  impedi- 
ments they  met  with  were  severe,  and  the  earthquakes, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain  which  they  ex- 
perienced, by  cutting  off  their  communications,  reduced 
them  to  the  greatest  extremities.  At  length  they  reached 
the  provmee  of  Zumaco,  where  they  found  the  cinnamon- 
tree  growing  in  great  abundance.  From  Zumaco,  Gbnzalez 
explored  the  country  to  the  east,  and  followed  the  course 
of  a  river,  supposed  to  be  that  branch  of  the  Maranon  ealled 
the  Napo,  for  200  leagues,  when  the  supply  of  roots  and 
berries  on  which  they  had  been  living  became  so  scanty, 
that  some  expedient  was  necessary  to  obtain  provisions. 
Accordingly,  Orellana  was  ordered  to  proceed  down  the 
river  in  the  bark  which  they  had  built,  and  having  loaded 
her  with  provisions,  to  return  immediately,  leaving  the 
baggage  behind  him.  Orellana  went  forward  until  he 
arrived  at  the  confluence  of  this  branch  with  the  main 
stream.  He  found  however  nothing  but  impenetrable 
forests  and  flooded  plains.  Either  the  ambition  of  discovery 
or  the  utter  inability  of  his  exhausted  crew  to  row  back 
against  the  heavy  stream  induced  him  to  proceed.  They 
were  put  to  the  greatest  straits ;  they  eat  their  shoes  and 
saddles,  many  were  killed  in  frays  with  the  Indians  on  the 
shores  of  the  river,  and  mutinies  broke  out  among  bis 
people,  which  were  only  quelled  by  the  firmness  of  OreUana. 
Having  by  his  skill  and  perseverance  overcome  all  these 
difficulties,  he  reached  the  sea  in  August,  1541,  havinj?  navi- 
gated this  vast  river  above  one  thousand  leagues.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  he  spread  such  wonderful  reports  of  the 
•  £1  Dorado*  that  he  had  passed  through,  of  the  temples 
roofed  with  gold,  and  of  the  Amazons  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  river,  that  he  soon  obtained  numerous  followers,  and 
the  king  of  Spain  granting  him  extensive  possessions,  he 
returned  to  the  river  Amazon  in  1549,  but  shortly  after 
fell  a  victim  to  one  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  low  and 
swampy  situations  of  the  tropics.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
details  of  the  countries  through  which  Orellana  passed, 
nor  was  it  until  lately  that  any  persons  were  willing  to  un- 
dertake so  difficult  and  dangerous  a  journey.  Lieutenant 
Maw,  R.N.,  performed  it  in  1828,  and  Lieutenant  Smyth, 
R.N.,inl834. 

ORENBURG,  the  most  westerly  government  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  is  situated  between  47°  and  56**  N.  lat.  and  50°  20' 
and  64°  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
government  of  Perm,  on  the  north-west  by  Wiatka;  on  the 
west  by  Casan,  Simbirsk,  Saratof,  and  Astrachan ;  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  steppe  of  the  independent  Kirghises, 
and  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  by  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk. 
Its  area,  according  to  Schubert  (with  whom  Arsinief  and 
others  agree  much  more  nearly  than  usual),  is  118,650 
square  miles:  Hbrschelmann  however  makes  it  134,400 
square  miles.    It  is  divided  into  twelve  circles. 

Face  (if  the  Country ;  Soil;  Climate.— Toxoids  the  south, 
in  the  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  the  government 
is  a  steppe,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  only  produces  the 
plants  peculiar  to  saline  countries.  Beyond  the  mountains 
H  is  a  plain  intersected  by  morasses  and  a  great  number  of 


lakes ;  on  this  aide  of  the  mountains  the  surface  is  undu* 
lating,  remarkably  varied,  and  often  very  picturesque.  To 
the  north,  where  the  Ural  chain  enters  the  government,  it  is 
called  the  Baschkirian  Ural ;  the  part  which  runs  directly 
south,  parallel  with  the  river  Ural,  which  it  meets  by 
making  a  sudden  bend  fVom  east  to  west,  is  called  the  GoQ' 
berlin  mountains^  branches  of  which,  stretching  f^om  east 
to  west,  extend  into  the  government  of  Astrachan,  and  form 
what  is  called  the  Obstschei-Syrt.  The  base  of  the  Urtl 
chain  is  granite ;  the  upper  rocks  are  calcareous  and  quartz, 
sometimes  bare,  and  covered  with  erratic  blocks,  and  some- 
times covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  sand  and  earth  for  the 
trees  to  take  root.  Immense  caverns  open  into  the  interior 
of  these  mountains.  The  whole  of  the  western  part  is  fer- 
tile. The  principal  river  is  the  Ural,  which  rises  in  the 
Ural  mountains  in  the  district  of  Troitsk,  and  forming  in 
part  of  its  course  the  western  boundary  between  Orenburg 
and  Astrachan,  discharges  itself  by  several  nK>uths  into  the 
Caspian  in  47°.  N.  lat.  Its  entire  course,  which  is  rapid  and 
winding,  but  without  falls,  is  above  1600  miles;  its  breadth, 
which  is  only  60  feet  at  Orskaia,  and  150  at  Orenburg,  in- 
creases to  480  feet,  but  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  it  is 
navigable  only  for  very  light  vessels.  It  is  however  a  very 
useful  barrier  to  nrotect  Russia  against  the  nomade  tribes 
of  the  steppes.  Other  rivers  are  the  Kama,  the  Sakmara, 
which  foils  into  the  Ural,  and  the  Belaia,  at  the  conflux  of 
which  with  the  Ufa,  the  chief  town  Ufa  is  situated.  There 
are  numerous  lakes,  salt  as  well  as  fresh,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ural  mountains.  The  Kamunisch-Samarskoi  lake  is, 
properly  speaking,  composed  of  six  small  lakes,  which  some- 
times form  one  great  sheet  of  water  130  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  climate  varies  considerablj'  between  the  north 
and  the  south ;  and  it  is  much  more  ngorous  to  the  east 
than  to  the  west  of  the  Ural  chain.  In  the  steppes  the  heat 
in  summer  is  very  great.  The  winter  is  generally  cold,  and 
even  in  summer  the  nights  rapidly  become  cool.  The 
greatest  degree  of  heat  at  Orenburg  is  -f  33°  R^umur 
(106J°  Fahr.),  and  the  greatest  cold  -23°R&umur  (-I9i° 
Fahr.).  Whirlwinds  and  hurricanes  are  frequent,  and  the 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  produce  fevers  and 
other  disorders ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mortality  is 
unusually  great.  ITie  want  of  rain  and  the  swarms  of 
locusts  are  very  distressing,  especially  m  the  south. 

Natural  iVocfwc/tow,— Agriculture,  in  which  the  Tartars, 
and  next  to  them  the  Russians  excel,  is  in  general  flourish- 
ing, and  is  favoured  by  the  goodness  of  the  soil.  The  chief 
grains  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  millet  The 
mhabitants  grow  but  little  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  ve- 
getables. The  forests  are  of  immense  extent,  but  there  is 
an  enormous  consumption  of  wood  in  the  forges,  for  making 
charcoal,  for  the  preparation  of  tar  and  potash,  and  for  build- 
ing houses  and  barks.  Grame  is  abundant  in  Uio  forests,  and 
the  lakes  abound  in  water-fowl.  The  golden  eagle  of  the 
Ural  may  be  tamed  and  trained  for  the  chase.  The  chief 
wealth  of  the  government  consists  in  its  horses  and  cattle. 
The  former,  which  are  of  Tartar  or  Baschkirian  breed,  are 
handsome  and  strong;  the  Baschkirs  and  Metscheriaks 
have  herns  of  200,  1000,  and  even  2000  horses;  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Cossacks,  and  the  Tartars,  of  50  or  100.  All  have 
great  numbers  of  oxen,  goats,  and  more  especially  of  sheep, 
of  which  a  nomade  will  have  from  500  to  4000^  and  the 
stationary  inhabitants  400  or  500.  The  Christians  possess 
great  numbers  of  swine,  and  the  nomades  camels  or  dromeda- 
ries. The  fishery  in  the  Belaia  and  the  Kama  suffices  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  that  in  the  Ural  is  a 
source  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  Cossacks.  This 
government  possesses  likewise  great  mineral  wealth  in  the 
various  mines ;  it  produces  gold  in  great  abundance  [Ural 
Mountains],  copper,  iron,  and  a  great  quantity  of' salt, 
which  is  procured  from  the  mines  of  Iletzk,  where  the 
rock-salt  is  found  four  or  five  feet  under  the  sand  in  beds 
covered  with  gypsum ;  the  Cossacks  however  obtain  their 
salt  from  the  lakes.  The  other  mineral  products  are  as 
phaltum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  marble,  alabaster,  agates,  &c 

The  Population  of  Orenburg,  now  estimated  at  1,525«840, 
is  extremely  mixed;  it  consists  of  Great  and  Little  Rus- 
sians, besides  some  Finns,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  Baschkirs, 
Teptjiars,  Metscheriaks  and  Calmucks,  Tchonvaches,  Tche- 
remisses,  Mordwins,  Kissilbaches,  and  Armenians.  The 
great  majority  are  Russians;  next  to  them  are  the  Turks  or 
Tartars,  and  the  Baschkirs  (about  15,000  families).  Almost 
the  whole  of  these  ignorant,  rude,  and  warlike  people  in- 
habit a  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  chain,  which  is  eaOed 
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after  them,  Bascbkina.  They  live  by  tbe  breeding  of  cattle 
and  bees,  by  the  chase,  and  agriculture.  ,Tbey  dwell  in  the 
summer  under  tents  made.of  felt,  and  in  winter  in  villages. 
Mantifactures  and  Commerce. — There  are  few  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the 
country,  the  inhabitants  in  general  being  able  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants.  The  women  are  extremely  skilful  in 
weaving  and  dyeing.  The  working  of  the  mines  employs  a 
great  number  of  hands.  But  manufacturing  industry  has 
made  great  progress  within  the  last  thirty  years.  According 
to  the  journal  published  by  the  direction  of  the  government, 
there  were,  in  1838,  187  different  establishments,  which 
employed  above  4000  workmen,  not  including  those  in  the 
smelt ing-houses  and  founderies  of  the  Ural  mountains,  or 
those  in  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Zlutoust:  63  tanneries 
dressed  30,000  skins  a-year ;  six  millions  and  a  half  pounds 
of  potashes  were  made  in  70  establishments;  there  wore  10 
great  brandy  distilleries,  one  brewery,  7  manufactories  of 
woollen  cloth  for  the  army,  43  tallow-melting  houses,  -2 
caudle  manufactories,  and  1  glass-house. 

There  are  some  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the 
commei  ce  of  this  government.  It  is  carried  on  partly  with  the 
nomade  tribes  in  the  government  itself,  who  exchange  their 
horses,  cattle,  furs,  carpets,  and  blankets  of  felt  or  wool,  for 
English  and  Russian  manufactures,  brass,  copper,  and  iron 
articles,  and  partly  with  the  Kirghises  and  people  of  Bok- 
hara, whose  caravans  come  to  Orenburg  or  Troitsk,  the  two 
chief  commercial  towns,  where  there  are  custom-houses. 
Through  the  same  channel  many  goods  are  exported  to 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  Taschkend,  and  .the  Kirghis  steppe.  The 
articles  exported  to  the  interior  of  Russia  in  Europe  are 
chiefly  the  mineral  products,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the 
ports  on  the  Baltic.  These  caravans  coming  from  Bokhara 
bring  likewise  the  productions  of  that  country,  especially 
raw  and  manufactured  silk  and  cotton,  and  also  Cashmere 
and  Persian  shawls,  indigo,  Chinese  goods,  tea,  &c.  The 
fair  of  Orenburg  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  since  the 
merchants  from  Bokhara  have  been  permitted  to  frequent 
the  fair  of  Nischnei  Novogorod.  Orenburg  is  now  only  the 
place  through  which  the  caravans  pass  on  their  way  to 
£urope;  the  Russian  merchants  residing  there  have  how- 
ever always  opportunities  to  purchase  goods  from  Bokhara, 
both  for  this  government  and  that  of  Casan.  while  the  mer- 
chandise which  has  been  brought  so  far  by  camels  is  un- 
loaded in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  Europe  in  waggons.  In 
1833,  14  caravans  arrived  at  Orenburg,  consisting  of  2547 
camels  and  27  horses,  with  goods  to  the  value  of  3,051,198 
rubles ;  and  13  caravans  were  despatched  to  the  frontier,  con- 
sisting of  4769  camels  and  264  draught  horses,  with  goods 
to  the  amount  of  3.557,922  rubles.  In  1838,  eight  caravans 
arrived,  one  of  |which  consisted  of  334  and  another  of  3206 
camels.     Twelve  caravans  were  sent  from  Orenburg. 

Education  and  Religion.— Yot  public  instruction  Oren- 
burg depends  on  the  university  of  Casan,  but  education  is 
very  limited ;  according  to  the  latest  accounts  that  we  have 
seen  (1833),  there  were  seven  schools,  with  30  teachers  and 
625  scholars,.aU  males.  The  Mohammedans  study  at  the  high 
school  of  Gargali ;  a  school  was  opened  in  1 833  at  Tsche- 
liaba,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Baschkirs.  The  Russian  clergy  had  also  seven  schools,  with 
21  masters  and  564  scholars.  The  Tartars  have  schools 
attached  to  most  of  their  mosques.  There  are  two  printing- 
offices,  supported  by  the  crown.  Most  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  Great  Russians,  many  Little  Russians  and  Cossacks, 
and  almost  all  the  proselytes,  Tscheremisses,  Tschonvaches, 
Mordwins,  &c.  are  of  the  Russian  Greek  religion.  Most 
of  the  Little  Russians  and  Cossacks  are  Rossolnicks.  Of 
the  other  Christians,  the  Armenians  and  Lutherans  have 
their  churches.  The  Mohammedans,  whose  Mufti,  assisted 
by  a  council,  resides  at  Ufa,  hd^ro  1714  mosques,  of  which 
1084  are  of  the  first  class,  with  2219  Imans,  Mollahs,  and 
other  attendants.  All  the  Tartars,  the  Baschkirs,  Calmucks, 
T^ptjiars,  and  Metscheriaks  aro  of  this  religion. 

The  civil  government  is  organised  like  those  in  Great 
Russia,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  Kirghises  and  Cossacks, 
"who  areunder  a  military  governor,  whose  chief  business  is  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  Rentier,  which  is  defended 
towards  the  Kirghis  steppe  by  a  line  of  fortresses,  and  by 
the  Cossacks,  the  Metscheriaks,  the]  Baschkirs,  and  the 
Calmucks,  who  in  consideration  of  this  service  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes  to  the  government.  The  forts  on  the  line  of  the 
Orenburg  extend  from  lletzk^ja-iKreposth  to  the  river  To- 
bol^ia  the  north,  at  the  distance  of  tlu:e9  miles  ftom  each 


other.  From  Iletzkaja-Kreposth  southwards  to  Gurief  is 
the  line  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  defended  in  like  man- 
ner by  a  long  series  of  small  forts. 

Orxnburo,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  government, 
is  situated  in  51°  46'  N.  lat.  and  52"^  31'  £.  lon^.,  in  a  vast 
plain  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sakmara  and  the  Ural :  it  is  ot 
an  oval  form,  pretty  regularly  built,  and  well  fortified.  The 
population  is  stated  to  amount  to  20,000.  There  are  nine 
Greek  churches,  one  Lutheran  church  and  school,  a  military 
academy  for  eighty  pupils,  a  great  European  bazaar  with 
180  shops  in  the  town,  and  an  Asiatic  bazaar  with  492  shops 
in  the  Kirghis  territory,  a  league  from  the  town,  which  is  the 
depdt  for  the  merchandise  of  Central  Asia  and  of  Russia. 
The  Kirghises  bring  annually  between  300,000  and  400,000 
broad- tailed  sheep,  horses,  skins,'carpet3  of  divers  colours;  the 
Bokharians  bring  gold  in  grains,  Persian  gold  and  silver  coin, 
lapis  lazuli,  precious  stones,  lamb-skins  of  a  shining  black 
colour  which  are  worth  a  ducat  in  Bokhara,  and  at  Oren- 
burg sixteen  shillings  English  a  piece.  There  are  at  Oren- 
burg 1000  exiles,  for  whom  there  is  a  very  well  arranged 
workhouse.    The  mihtary  governor  resides  here. 

Ufa,  the  present  capital,  a  fortified  town  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Ufa  and  the  Belaia,  has  6000  inhabitants,  half  of 
whom  are  Tartars.  The  public  institutions  and  buildings 
are  a  gymnasium,  a  poor-house,  a  lunatic  asylum,  seven 
churches,  and  two  convents.  It  is  the  see  of  the  bishop  of 
Orenburg,  and  the  residence  of  the'  Mohammedan  Tartar 
Mufti. 

(Schnitler,  La  Russie,  la  Pologne,  et  la  Finlande\  Stein's 
Handbuch,  edited  by  Horschelmann ;  Eversmann,  Reisevon 
Orenburg  nach  Buchara  ;  Ermann,  Reise  nach  Nord  Asien^ 
8vo.,  1833 ;  Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  &c.,  von  A.  von  Humboldt, 
G.  Ehrenberg,  and  G.  Rose — vol.  i.,  by  G.  Rose ;  Russian 
Official  Journals.) 

OREOCI'NCLA.  Mr.  Gould's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds 
inhabiting  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  New  Zealand. 
The  species  from  the  latter  locality  {Oreocincla  maa'O- 
rhyncha)  is  nearly  allied  to,  but  differs  ft-om,  Turdus  varius 
of  authors.    In  the  British  Museum.     (Zr>o/.  iVoc.,  1837.) 

ORFA.    [Mesopotamia.] 

ORFORD.    [Suffolk.] 

ORFORD,  EARL  OF.    [Walpole,  Horace  ] 

ORGANIC  REMAINS.  By  this  term  geologists  un- 
derstand the  numerous  reliquise  of  vegetables  and  animals 
which  occur  among  the  stratified  rocks.  The  same  objects 
receive  also  the  name  of  organized  fossils,  and,  with  less 
precision,  the  titles  of  petrifactions  and  fossils.  Some  of 
these  objects  are  obviously  parts  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
retain  their  original  structure,  more  or  less  altered  by  che- 
mical agencies  since  their  sepulture  in  the  earth ;  others  are 
earthy,  stony,  or  metallic  bodies,  moulded  within  or  upon 
parts  of  animals  or  plants,  and  thus  resembling  those  parts 
in  external  aspect,  but  having  none  of  their  internal  organic 
texture.  Further,  we  must  not  exclude  from  the  notion  of 
the  *  remains  of  organic  beings*  the  few  cases  where  marks  of 
vital  action  and  movement  occur  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
interior  of  rocks,  such  as  the  foot-prints  of  quadrupeds  on 
the  sandstones  of  Cheshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  the  holes 
made  by  lithophagous  conchifers  in  the  limestone  of  Mendip, 
and  the  perforations  of  the  valves  of  conchifers  by  zoopha- 
gous  moflusks. 

A  philosophical  view  of  the  bearings  of  this  great  branch 
of  modern  geological  science  requires  the  conbideration  of 
the  following  questions: — 

1.  What  are  the  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  which  occur 
imbedded  in  aqueous  defKMits  of  great  antiquity,  or  (as 
rather  improperly  termed)  in  a  *  fossil*  state  ? 

2.  In  what  condition  are  they  preserved? 

3.  In  what  manner  are  they  distributed  in  the  earth  ? 

$  1.  Tribes  qf  Fossil  Animals  and  Plants, 
Judging  from  published  catalogues  and  the  course  of  dis- 
covery, the  living  creation  may  be  estimated  to  contain 
100,000  plants,  and  fkr  morel  than  double  that  number  of 
animals.  In  a  fossil  state  we  may  say,  in  round  numbers, 
that  1000  plants  and  10,000  animals  nave  been  accurately 
discriminated  and  classified.  The  numerical  proportions 
vary  according  to  the  groups  of  plants  and  animals  selected 
for  comparisoiv 

In  1 828,  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  after  examining  the 
richest  collections  then  known  of  fossil  plants,  gave  the  fol 
lowing  interesting  comparative  table  of  fossil  and  recent 
•pecies  —  Digitized  by  VJOOv  IL 
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Foiiil. 

Recent 

27 

7,000 

2 

1,500 

266 

.      1,700 

57 

150 

49 

8,000 

100 

32,000 

501 

50,350 

CUm  of  Plants. 

Agamia     • 

Cryptogamia  cellulosa 
M  vosculosa 

Phanerogamia  gymnospermia 
tt  monocotylddonea 

„  dicotyledonea 


Or  .  1      to       100 

In  1830  Professor  Phillips  drew  up  some  comparative 
tables  of  fossil  and  recent  animals,  which  were  inserted  in 
the  *  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.'  One  of  these  is  sub- 
joined ; — 

Remains  of  Animals. 

Living 
ettlmaled. 

I  1.100 

5,000 

2,100 

5,500 

100,000 

500 
1,000 

100 

50 

3100 

1,790 

1,000 
1,000 


In  the 

Inauperfloial 

Strata. 

Aocnmulations. 

Mammalia  . 

• 

35 

109 

„         Cetacea 

8 

• 

Birds        • 

few 

few 

Reptiles    • 
Fishes 

71 

183 

Insecta     . 

74 

Crustacea 

104 

Annulosa 

104 

Ccpbalonoda 
Pteropoda 

788 
5 

Gasteropoda 
Conch  ifera 

880 

2,026 

Tunicata 

• 

Radiaria 

278 

Polypiaria 

476 

6,027        109       122,100 

Or    .    1        to  20 

The  relative  proportions  of  recent  and  fossil  animals  and 

plants,  taken  according  to  their  terrestrial,  fresh-water,  or 

marine  residence,  were  thus  estimated  by  Professor  Phillips 

m  1836  {Guide  to  Geology,  3rd  edition)  .— 


Terrestrial  plants 
„        animals 

Fresh-water  plants 
„  animals 

Marine  plants 
animals 
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1     PropoTttoai. 

500 

118  to  1 

330 

350  to  1 

40 

2  to  1 

260 

14  to  1 

40 

25  to  1 

6,065 

2  to  I 

Beceut. 

59,000 

115,500 

100 

3,560 

1,000 

11,750 

Discoveries  since  made  show  that  all  the  tables  referred 
to  contain  estimates  much  below  the  truth ;  both  plants  and 
animals  have  been  found  to  nearly  twice  the  tabular  num- 
bers (fishes,  for  example,  in  1838,  were  stated  by  Agassiz 
to  be  800  fossil  and  8000  recent) ;  but  as  the  proportions  are 
not  very  materially  affected,  we  shall  not  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  constructing  new  tables  suited  to  the  present 
amount  of  knowledge. 

The  extreme  paucity  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  in 
a  fossil  state  is  a  circumstance  very  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  analogy  of  modern  nature ;  for  if  few  of  the  60,000 
plants  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  find  their 
way  by  inundations  or  other  causes  to  modern  lakes  and 
oceans,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  remains  of  the 
antient  terrestrial  fauna  or  ^ora  to  abound  in  the  antient 
marine  or  lacustrine  sediments.  We  must  therefore  always 
acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  the  picture  which  organic 
remains  present  to  us  of  the  vegetables  and  animals  which 
antiently  covered  the  early  dry  laud  of  our  planet.  On  the 
other  hand*  the  large  proportion  which  fossil  shells  and 
zoophyta  bear  to  the  corresponding  recent  classes  (nearly 
as  1  to  1,  if  the  hard  parts  of  the  recent  objects  are  alone 
considered)  is  exactly  what  might  d  priori  oe  expected  in 
examining  sediments  from  water;  and  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that  from  data  so  ample  (corroborated  by  fossil 
fisiies  already  bearing  a  proportion  of  I  fossil  to  10  recent), 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  antient  oceans  and  lakes 
may  be  in  a  considerable  degree  known. 

Organic  fossils  bear  so  general  an  affinity  to  existing  races, 
that  they  may  all  be  conveniently  ranked  in  the  same  great 
classes ;  generally  in  the  same  great  orders  and  families ; 
sometimes  in  the*  same  genera,  but  rarely,  and  only  in  the 
least  antient  strata,  in  the  same  species.  It  is  very  common 
to  speak  of  them  as  the  'organic  remains  of  a  former  world,' 
but.the  relations  which  appear  between  the  existing  creation 
and  the  imbedded  plants  and  animals  are  much  more 
various  than  this  expression  implies.  We  shall  see  in  another  1 


part  of  this  article  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak 
of  organic  remains  as  belonging  to  several  successive  con- 
ditions of  the  world,  all  preceding  and  preparatory  to  its 
actual  state. 

i  2.  Camervaiion  q/  Organic  Remains. 

The  imperfection  of  innumerable  specimens  of  ibssil 
plants,  shells,  fishes,  &c.,  is  not  entirely  nor  principally 
owing  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies  which  nave 
been  exerted  to  modify  their  aspect  and  substance ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  broken  condition  of  many  fossil  trees,  and  the 
scattered  situations  in  which  their  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits 
occur,  and  in  some  cases  the  loss  of  part  of  their  structure, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  turbulent  action  which  accompanied 
their  inhumation,  and  to  the  exposure  and  decomposition 
which  they  had  previously  sustained.  Among  fossil  bivalve 
shells  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  pieces  separated  by  the 
decay  of  the  hinge  ligaments ;  not  unfrequently  the  shells 
are  broken ;  sometimes  they  are  rolled  and  worn.  These 
accidents  preceded  their  inclusion  in  the  rocks,  and  they 
are  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  condition  of  the 
waters  in  which  the  mollusca  lived,  and  the  rate  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deposition  of  sediment 

In  whatever  condition  buried,  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  have  been  subsequently  affected  both  by  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  forces :  the  effect  of  the  former  is  evident 
in  the  compressed  ammonites  of  Watchet,  Tytherton,  and 
Spneeton,  in  the  eoniatites  and  pectens  of  Bradford  in  York- 
shire, and  in  the  fishes  and  ichthyosauri  of  Charmouth.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  this  mechanical  compression 
are  commonly  witnessed  among  the  shales  and  gritstones 
which  cover  coal ;  for  the  large  cylindrical  stems  ofsi^'llaria 
and  lepidodendron  lie  Jbt  as  paper  between  the  latrnmse  c^f 
ehale,  but  appear  with  a  depressed  elliptical  section  when 
they  lie  obliquely  across  the  grits,  and  retain  their  cylin- 
drical figure  whenever  they  stand  erect  in  the  rocks. 

It  is  an  error  to  apply  to  all  '  organic  remains '  the  title 
of  petrifactions ;  a  large  proportion  have  undergone  some 
chemical  changes,  and  many  have  really  been  impregnated 
with  stony  particles ;  but  there  is  a  vast  number  of  tertiary, 
secondary,  and  primary  fossils  which  are  in  no  true  sense 
'  petrified.'  To  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  organic  remains 
by  the  degree  of  their  petrifaction  would  lead  to  false  and 
empirical  results ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  several  example 
of  complete  petrification  of  vegetable  substances  belonging 
to  the  actual  creation  and  historical  times.  Thus  the  wood- 
work of  a  Roman  aqueduct  near  Lippe  in  Westphalia  (see 
Mr.  iStoke's  Notice  in  Geological  Proceedings,  1835)  is 
partiv  petrified ;  the  wood  and  nuts  of  the  hazel  are  petri- 
fied In  a  singular  manner  at  Ferrybridge,  and  on  the  shores 
of  Loueh  Neagh;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  wood  of  the 
lias  and  Kimmeridge  clays  is  still  inflammable. 

Some  of  the  conditions  of  preservation  in  which  fossil 
plants  appear  may  be  thus  classed:  — 

1.  The  plant  little  altered;  as  in  the  brown  coal  forma- 
tions of  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  particular  case  at  Gristhorp 
near  Scarborough,  among  the  oolites,  where  Solenites  Mur- 
rayana  of  Lindley  is  found  flexile,  elastic,  and  with  its  tissues 
distinct.  The  same  thing  was  observed  by  the  author  at 
Ardwick  near  Manchester,  in  the  coal  formation. 

2.  The  plant  carbonized  to  jet  or  coal.  This  conversion 
of  the  vegetable  substance  is  very  common  in  clays  of  every 
geological  age ;  plentifully  so  in  the  coal  formation. 

3.  The  substance  of  the  plant  entirely  removed  from  the 
place  that  it  occupied,  leaving  a  hollow  where  it  was  de- 
posited.   This  happens  in  coarse  gritstone,  as  near  Leeds. 

4.  The  colls  of  the  plant  filled  with  extraneous  matter, 
as  carbonate  of  lime  in  Lepidodendron  Harcourtii  (see 
the  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Bptain),  pyrites  in  the  fruits  of 
Sheppey,  silica  in  the  wood  of  Woburn. 

The  remains  of  the  animal  kingdom  present  a  parallel 
series : — 

1.  Bones  of  vertebrata  generally,  scales  of  fishes,  the 
coverings  of  Crustacea,  are  often  but  slightly  changed  from 
their  original  composition.  They  often  retain  the  gelatinous 
parts  of  their  mass. 

2.  Shells,  corals,  and  eohinodermata,  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  gelatine,  have  in  some  cases  (and  very 
often  among  -tertiary  strata)  n'ot  lost  the  whole  of  their  ge- 
latinous part.  From  this  condition  of  little  change  there  is 
every  gradation  observable,  till  (in  the  oolites  particularly) 
the  whole  of  the  organic  snbstance  has  been  entirely  removes 
find  a  cavity  is  left  in  its  place.    The  sides  of  this  cavity 
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retain  the  impression  of  the  external  surface  of  the  coral  or 
shell;  and  it  not  un frequently  happens  that  in  the  cavity 
once  occupied  by  a  shell  is  an  almost  unattached  mass  of 
stone,  which  filled  the  interior  of  the  shell,  and  represents 
the  figure  of  the  animal,  in  several  respects,  perfectly. 

3.  Into  this  cavity  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  again  intro- 
fluced  in  solution,  so  as  to  become  clearly  crystallized  in  soli- 
tary rhomboids,  or  in  a  connected  mass,  replacing  completely 
the  gelatine  and  carbonate  of  lime  which  composed  the  ori- 
ginal shell ;  ill  other  cases'  silica,  and,  rarely,  iron  pyrites, 
fill  up  the  vacuity. 

4,  The  green-sand  formations  show  abundance  of  examples 
of  the  impregnation  of  the  calcareous  substance  of  shells, 
corals,  and  echinodermata,  with  a  siliceous  infiltration. 

Now  the  chemical  changes  thus  briefly  sketched,  in  the 
substance  of  plants  and  the.  hard  parts  of  animals,  are  found 
partly  dependent  on  the  original  nature  of  the  bodies  and 
partly  on  that  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.  In  almost 
all  sorts  of  rocks,  belemnites  and  ostracea  retain  their  fibrous 
or  lamellar  structure ;  in  the  oolitic  rocl;s  calcareous  impreg- 
nations abound,  and  in  the  green- sands  most  of  the  shells, 
spongiadse,  &c.  are  siliceous. 

$  3.  Distribution  qf  Organic  Remains  m  the  Earth. 

The  occurrence  of  organic  remains  is  not  known  to  be  de- 
pendent on  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  on  parti- 
cular height  above  it.  Fossil  plants  occur  in  our  deepest  col- 
lieries, and  fossil  shells  crown  very  lofty  points  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  Yet,  because  of  the  limited  thickness  of  the 
strata,  and  the  entire  absence  of  organic  reliquisa  from  the 
granite  masses  below  them,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  depth  of 
a  few  thousand  yards  below  the  surface,  in  most  situations, 
the  traces  of  antient  life  end.  In  like  manner,  because  in 
general  the  lower  strata^  in  which  few  or  no  organic  forms 
remain,  rise  to  the  highest  ground,  many  mountain  ranges 
are  almost  or  absolutely  deficient  in  fossils.  Upon  the 
Avhole  these  are  most  numerous  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  because  the  formations  there  occurring 
are  generally  of  a  later  origin  than  the  stratified  rocks 
which  are  uplifted  into  mountain-chains. 

In  modern  oceans  the  occurrence  of  marine  mollusca, 
zoophyta,  &c.,  in  a  living  state,  is  either  known  or  inferred 
to  be  limited  to  moderate  depths,  from  10  to  100  or  1000 
feet ;  when  therefore  we  reflect  on  the  vast  abundance  of 
shells  in  the  Silurian  strata,  buried  beneath  several  thou- 
sand feet  of  old  red-sandstone,  or  of  the  comparable  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  mountain-limestone  shells  which  are 
covered  by  3000  or  5000  feet  of  coal  strata,  we  see  clearly  in 
these  cases  the  probability  (independent  of  the  proof 
deduced  from  considering  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
rocks)  of  the  occurrence  of  great  upward  and  downward 
movements  affecting  large  breadths  of  the  ancient  oceans. 

Shells,  fishes,  and  polypiaria  affect,  while  living,  peculiar 
situations ;  the  rocky,  sandy,  and  argillaceous  parts  of  the 
sea-bed  yield  radiaria,  cardiacea,  and  ostracea  m  very  un- 
equal abundance,  and  it  is  worth  inquiry  how  far  such  rela- 
tions and  peculiarities  can  be  discovered  amongfossil  reliquisB. 
If  antiently  vegetables  were  swept  down  by  inundations  from 
the  land  and  buried  in  marine  or  fresh- water  deposits,  we 
ought  to  find  some  correspondence  between  these  deposits 
and  the  sediments  which  now,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
are  drifted  with  the  trees  and  herbs  to  great  inland  lakes, 
sBstuaries,  or  the  open  sea.  This  expectation  is  justified  by 
observation.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in  arenaceous  and  ar- 
gillaceous strata,  which  for  other  reasons  geologists  have  in- 
ferred to  be  detrital  deposits,  that  we  find  the  specimens  of 
terrestrial  herbs  and  trees,  mostly  fragmentary,  and  often  ac- 
cumulated in  irregular  patches.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
arenaceous  strata  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  Again,  it  is  princi- 
pally in  limestones  that  we  find  the  lamelliferous  corals  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  echinodermata,  and  this  is  ih  accord- 
ance with  observation  of  the  analogous  living  races.  Some 
of  the  antient  limestones  (as  at  Torquay,  Aymestry,  Gars- 
dale,  &c.)  appear  in  fact  to  be  composed  of  little  else  than 
the  hard  parts  of  polypiaria  and  echinodermata,  and  thus 
closely  approximate  to  some  modern  coral  reefs.  Another 
example  of  this  accordance  of  habits  of  life  Between  foi^sil 
and  recent  groups  may  be  taken  from  the  ostracea,  which 
abound  remarkably  in  the  argillaceous  strata  and  on  the 
niucl-banks  of  modern  seas.  One  fossil  species  (  Ostrea 
deltrndea)  forms  continuous  beds  in  the  Kimraeridge  clay 
of  England  and  France,  almost  unmixed  with  other  shells, 
and  extending;  many  miles  near  Weymouth,  in  No-.-th  Wilts, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Hslvre,  In  collecting  fossils  from  the 
P.  C,  Ko.  1038. 


oolitic  or  carboniferous  systems  of  strata,  the  abundance  of 
fossils  in  the  calcareous  parts,  contrasted  with  the  paucity  of 
them  in  the  sandy  beds,  strikes  every  observer,  and  by  care- 
fully attending  to  these  and  other  cases  of  the  definite  rela 
tion  which  fossils  present,  both  as  to  number  and  kind,  with 
particular  sorts  of  rock,  geologists  may  hope  by  degrees  to 
arrive  at  just  views  regarding  the  circumstances  of  the 
existence  of  antient  marine  animals,  the  conditions  and 
directions  under  which  terrestrial  plants  were  diifted,  and 
the  manner  in  which  both  classes  of  fossils  have  been  buried 
in  chemical  sediments  or  mechanical  aggregations. 

But  the  circumstance  to  which  the  laws  of  distribution  of 
organic  remains  in  the  earth  are  most  distinctly  and  con* 
stantly  related,  is  the  antiquity  of  the  strata.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  brief  statements. 

In  the  oldest  of  all  the  strata  known  to  geologists,  the 
gneiss  and  mica  schist  systems,  which  repose  upon  the  un- 
stratified  granites  and  congeneric  rocks,  few  or  rather  no 
traces  of  organic  life  appear.  Hence  it  is  that  organic  fossils 
appear  excluded  from  particular  geographical  areas,  as  for 
example  frequently  from  the  interior  parts  of  great  moun- 
tain-ranges, which  are  generally  composed  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  antient  *  primary'  strata. 

On  the  contrary,  among  the  more  recent  of  the  marine 
strata  for  example,  the  eocene  tertiary  strata  of  London  and 
Paris,  the  number  of  organic  fossils  is  prodigiously  great. 
If  these  contrasted  cases  were  the  only  ones  which  appeared 
to  suggest  a  law  that  *  the  number  of  or ganic  fossils  in  the 
strata  continually  augmented  from  the  earliest  primary  to 
the  latest  tertiary  rooiSy*  they  would  deserve  attention  ;  but 
the  supposition  becomes  changed  into  exact  inference  by 
comparmg  successively  the  systems  of  strata  on  a  uniform 
plan.  The  table  already  given  in  the  article  Geoloqy  and 
the  remarks  which  accompany  it  [vol.  xi.,  p.  148]  will  illus- 
trate this  point.  _ 

Such  being  the  facts  with  regaTd  to  the  number  of  spe- 
cies of  organic  remains  in  the  several  systems  of  strata,  we 
may  next  inquire  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  several  kinds 
of  fossil  plants  and  animals.  Taking  the  broadest  view  of 
the  subject  first,  we  may  represent  the  distribution  of  the 
classes  of  plants  and  animals  in  compendious  tables.  The 
classification  of  animals  is  that  used  in  the  '  Cyclopsedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,' and  we  include  in  the  term  '  Pa- 
laeozoic,* all  the  generally  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  strata 
between  the  mica  schist  and  the  old  red-sandstone.  The 
asterisks  indicate  aftirmatively  the  discovery  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  classes  named  in  the  columns  above,  in  the 
systems  of  strata  included  between  the  same  horizontal 
lines. 

Distribution  of  tJie  Classes  qf  Plants, 
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It  is  thought  by  some  writers  that  true  dicotyledonous 
plants  occur  in  the  carboniferous  strata.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
certain whether  the  fossil  plants  of  the  slaty  strata  of  the 
Rhine  and  Brittany  are  rightly  referred  by  Brongniart  to 
the  Palaeozoic  period. 

The  reader  will  not  ftiil  to  remark  that  the  classes  be- 
longing to  the  columns  marked  %  below,  are  represented  in 
all  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and  that  they  all  contain  hard 
conservable  parts,  more  abundantly  than  any  other  of  the 
classes.  They  are  also  principally  marine^  some  of  them 
exclusively  so.  These  facts  should  make  us  scrupulous  in 
believing  that  the  full  system  of  antient  organic  life  is  dis- 
closed te  us  by  the  series  of  organic  fossils  preserved  in  the 
earth,  tiigitized  by 
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Distribution  qf  the  Ckisses  qf  Invertebral  Animals. 
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Distribution  qf  the  Clashes  of  Vertebral  Animali. 
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Fishes  are  the  only  class  of  vertebraU  found  in  all  the 
syslems  of  strata.  Reptiles  begin  to  appear  (if  not  in  the 
catboniferous  system)  certainly  in  the  next  above.  Birds 
and  mammalia  appear  locally  and  rarely  in  the  oolitic  rocks, 
and  we  believe  the  amphibia  (fresh-water  tribes  of  Batra- 
chida)  are  not  known  in  strata  older  than  the  tertiaries.  If, 
lastly,  we  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  series  of  aqueous  de- 
posits the  remains  of  Man  have  been  found,  the  answer 
furnished  by  modern  observation  is  very  different  from  the 
fanciful  conjectures  common  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  the  remains  of  men,  *  evidences  of  the  deluge  *  (as 
Scheuohzer  ualls  his  imaginary  fossil  man,  but  real  fossil 
salamander!),  were  supposed  to  be  common  in  rocks  of  every 
age ;  now  we  are  not  able  to  quote  a  single  authentic  ex- 
ample of  any  such  occurrence  except  in  loose  surface  soil, 
sand,  gravel,  and  caverns,  in  which,  not  uncommonly,  pot- 
tery, fabricated  bones,  and  other  marks  of  rude  civilization 
accompany  the  reliques  of  our  progenitors.  If  this  absence 
of  the  bones  of  men  from  the  marine  strata  were  the  only 
evidence  which  geology  had  to  offer  concerning  the  compa- 
ratively late  creation  of  man,  we  might  excuse  the  singular 
error  which  from  time  to  time  is  revived  by  speculators  little 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science,  the  error  of  attri- 
buting to  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  present  aspect  and 
arrangement  of  the  globe  is  adapted,  the  same  antiquity  of 
origin  as  to  those  numerous  tribes  of  planu  and  animals 
which  became  extinct  before  the  birth  of  man,  and  were 
adapted  to  other  and  earUer  conditions  of  the  planet 

We  may  produce  a  few  of  the  proofs  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  truth,  by  determining  first,  what  are  the 
degrees  of  analogy  to  existing  races  presented  by  the  or- 
ganic fossils  of  the  different  systems  of  strata.  As  before 
observed,  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  occur 
too  rarely,  and  in  a  certain  sense  too  aocidentally,  in  the 
strata  of  marine  origin  to  be  of  much  importance  in  this 
reasoning.  Taking  then  our  examples  chiefly  from  marine 
tribes,  we  may  state  that  in  the  Palssozoio  strata  none  of  the 
species  are  known  to  be  now  living,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  them  belong  to  genera  which  are  also  extinct  Among 
these  extinct  genera  are  the  whole  group  of  Trilobites,  the 
Olymenis^  C^niatites,  Orthoocrata,  Phragmocerata,  &c., 
Product®,  and  many  lamelliferous  corals. 

All  the  species  in  the  carboniferous  system  are  in  the 
•ame  manner  extinct  and  fully  half  of  the  marine  tribes 
belong  to  extinct  genera,  often  identical  with  those  in  the 
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Palaeozoic  series.  Here  we  find  some  hundreds  of  terres- 
trial plants  (Lepidodendron,  Stigmaria,  &c),  now  entirelj 
unknown  among  the  60,000  which  botanists  are  acquainted 
with.  Nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  species  found  in 
the  saliferous  and  oolitic  systems  (about  40  per  cent)  be- 
longs to  extinct  genera  (all  the  species  being  unknown  in 
modem  oceans).  Among  these  genera  we  hare  the  gigantic 
reptile  fbrms,  the  Enaliosaurians,  the  Iguanodons,  the  Me- 
galosaunis;  the  countless  Cephalopods,  Ammonites,  and 
Belemnites ;  many  Crinoidea  and  Bchinida,  besides  plants 
approaching  to  Zamia,  Ec^uisetum,  and  tropiatl  ferns. 

The  cretaoeous  system  m  like  manner  eontains  many  ex- 
tinct genera  (Mososaurus,  Turrilites,  Scaphites,  Ananchytes, 
Marsupites,  &c.),  in  which  about  40  per  cent  of  the  species 
yet  found  may  be  ranked.  All  the  species  are  distinct  from 
existing  tribes. 

But  in  the  tertiary  strata,  which  crown  the  series  of  ma 
rine  deposits,  a  different  result  has  rewarded  the  dOigent 
comparison  between  fossil  and  recent  species.  The  great 
number  of  shells  in  these  deposits  gives  excellent  means  of 
judgment  and  M.  Deshayes  has  in  consequence  been  able 
to  establish  very  exact  inferences.  In  the  oldest  of  the  ter- 
tiaries (•  Eocene  deposits '  of  L]^!!)  there  occur  from  three 
to  five  per  cent  of  existing  species.  In  those  of  middle  age 
(*  Meiocene  deposits  *)  fbom  7  to  28 (averaging  18  per  cent;; 
but  in  the  uppermost  series  of  tertiaries  (*  Pleiocene  depo- 
sits') fh)m  40  to  95  per  cent 

Thus  by  estimates,  as  exact  as  can  be  made,  of  the  whole 
number  of  species,  geologists  are  enabled  to  perceive  clearly 
that  the  affinity  between  fossil  and  recent  species  of  animals 
and  plants  is  greatest  in  the  most  recent  strata,  least  in  the 
most  antient,  and  in  general  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  strata.  Not  only  man  is  absent  from  the 
fossil  world  of  life,  but  nearly  all  the  actual  creation  is 
wanting  there,  and  is  replaced  by  the  relics  of  other  and 
earlier  creations. 

By  considering  and  comparing  the  organic  remains  which 
fill  the  successive  systems  of  strata,  we  find  tliat  as  few 
living  forms  appear  among  the  lower  tertiaries,  few  or  none 
of  the  tertiary  forms  appear  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  creta- 
ceous system :  this  system  is  in  the  same  manner  distinct 
from  the  mass  of  the  oolites,  these  from  the  ted-«andstones» 
the  latter  from  the]  carboniferous  rocks,  and  all  from  the 
Pal»ozoic  groups.  (For  proof  of  this,  compare  the  follow- 
ing works,  namely--Murchi8on's  Silurian  System;  Phil- 
lips's Mountain-Limestone  Districts  of  Yorkshire  ;  Smith's 
Strata  Identified;  M^nte\V&  Geology  (f  Sussex ;  Deshayes's 
Tertiary  Fossils.) 

Each  of  these  systems  of  strata  contains  the  reliquie  of 
animals  and  plants  which  were  in  existence  in  the  aea,  in 
fresh  waters,  or  on  the  land,  at  or  previous  to  the  time  of 
the  production  of  those  strata ;  and,  by  combining  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  all,  we  arrive  at  a  view,  incomplete  in- 
deed, yet  not  necessarily  inaccurate,  of  the  succession  qf 
organic  life  upon  the  globe. 

It  is  perhaps  a  common  opinion  that  the  earliest  forms  of 
life,  those  which  occur  in  the  fossiliferous  primary  (or  Pa- 
laeozoic) rocks,  are  of  simpler  organization  than  such  as 
belong  to  later  periods ;  and  a  conjectural  view  of  the  sac- 
cession  of  organic  life  on  the  globe  obscurely  hints  at  a 
gradual  '  perfection nement*  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
organizations  in  proportion  to  the  elapsed  time.  In  fiivonr 
of  this  view,  the  first  oocurrenoe  of  fishes  in  the  ui^rmost 
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of  the  Silurian  strata,  and  the  first  occurrence  of  reptiles  in 
the  lower  heds  of  the  magnestan  limestone  formation,  de- 
serve consideration.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed  that  the  earliest  fishes  which  do  appear  exhibit 
analogies  to  reptile  structure,  and  betray  no  mark  of  infe- 
ifior  organization ;  and  the  earliest  remains  of  reptiles  be- 
iMut  to  high  grades  of  that  class. 

On  referring  to  the  most  antient  known  British  fossils, 
those  few  which  lie  in  the  slates  of  Snowdonia,  we  find 
them  to  consist  of  lamelliferous  Polypiaria  and  Brachiopoda, 
such  as  Lingula,  Producta,  and  Spirifera-a  small  assort- 
ment certainly,  and  thus  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
Tiew  of  the  gradually  increasing  numerical  amount  of  fossil 
forms  already  explained,  but  not  such  as  to  justify  a  state- 
ment of  their  inferiority  of  organization.  In  the  next  stage 
of  organic  life,  the  Silurian  system,  the  fossil  species  amount 
to  several  hundreds  (at  least  600),  and  among  them  are  many 
Polypiaria,  many  Echinodermatu,  Brachiopoda,  and  other 
Conchifera,  Ocuteropoda^  and  Cephalopoda^  with  Crut- 
iacea  and  Fishes.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  organiza- 
tions, compared  with  others  of  the  same  class  now  living,  are, 
in  any  just  sense,  inferior  or  less  complex;  nor  do  we  find 
reason  to  (qualify  this  assertion  while  reviewing  the  similar 
and  larger  series  of  fossils  from  the  carboniferous  system, 
in  which  Fishes  become  numerous  and  varied  in  structure. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  discussion  through  the  supe- 
rior staffeaof  the  strata,  in  which  the  introduction  of  Bep- 
Mies  aiid  the  development  of  the  several  classes  of  animals 
continually  augment  the  anabgy  to  the  existing  system  of 


nature.  The  general  result  of  this  whole  discussion,  if  we 
had  room  to  pursue  it,  would  be  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
successive  introduction  of  all  the  classes  and  must  of  the 
great  divisions  of  marine  animals  in  the  successive  geological 
periods,  not  by  the  improvement  or  expansion  of  one  origi- 
nal general  type,  but  by  addition  of  new  organizations  lo 
meet  new  physical  conditions  of  the  globe. 

This  important  result,  which  presents  to  us  a  series  of 
great  revolutions  in  org«.t^ic  life  anterior  to  the  desicration 
of  our  present  land  (which  is  the  bed,  or  rather  exbilnts 
many  successively  obliterated  beds,  of  the  antient  seas,  with 
their  extinct  inhabitants),  and  adapted  to  the  chain  of  phy- 
sical phenomena  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  actual 
arrangements  of  nature,  may  be  confirmed  by  a  brief  notice 
of  the  duration  of  certain  extinct  races.  By  this  expression 
it  is  not  meant  to  state  or  to  insinuate  definite  periods  of 
time,  but  the  space  occupied  on  a  scale  of  successire  geolo- 
gical events,  by  the  whole  traceable  duration  of  particular 
races  of  animals.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  two 
genera  of  Brachiopoda  (Producta,  Spirifera),  four  of  Cepha- 
lopoda (Goniatites,  Orthoceras,  Ammonites,  Beleoinites), 
three  of  Crustacea  (Calyroene,  Asapbus,  Glyphia),  three  of 
Fishes  (Holoptychus,  PalsBoniscus,  Tetragonolepis),  and 
three  of  Reptiles  (Ichthyosaurus,  Pterodactyl  us,  and  Moso- 
saurus).  The  systems  of  strata  being,  as  before,  represented 
by  horizontal  lines,  and  the  particular  fossils  ranged  in  ver- 
tical columns,  the  asterisks  denote  the  occurrence  and  geo* 
logical  duration  of  the  groups. 
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Here  then  is  a  representation  of  very  numerous  facts 
known  to  geologists,  which  demonstrate  that  each  group 
of  extinct  organization,  each  genus  of  such  a  group, 
each  species  oisuch  a  genus,  has  a  definite  geological  range, 
appears  at  a  particular  point  in  the  scale  of  geological  events, 
and  ceases  at  another  point.  From  these  facts,  investigated 
and  collected,  it  is  a  clear  and  positive  inference  that, 
during  the  period  which  elapsed  in  the  production  of  the 
stratified  rocks,  many  combinations  of  animals  and  plants^ — 
in  this  sense  many  systems  of  organic  life — came  into  being 
and  passed  away,  not  by  violent  catastrophes  or  universal 
revolutions,  but  by  partial  substitutions  distinctly  traceable, 
often  coincident  with  or  consequent  on  changes  of  the 
strata,  and  more  or  less  referrible  to  previous  remarkable 
changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  globe. 

From  such  a  view,  which  we  regard  as  fully  established 
in  truth,  the  'identification  of  strata'  by  organic  remains 
(as  geologists,  following  Dr.  William  Smith,  term  the  em- 
ployment of  zoological  and  botanical  evidence  to  determine 
the  geological  age  of  formations  or  systems  of  strata)  fol- 
lows as  a  natural  and  simple  consequence.  But  in  employ- 
ing this  powerful  instrument  of  research,  geologists  must  not 
overlook  ascertained  facts  which  limit  the  extent  and  modify 
the  rigour  of  the  application  :— 

1.  The  geographical  area  within  which  any  one  specif  of 
fbssil  has  oeen  found  is  limited,  and  seldom  (except  in  the 
Palseozoic  strata)  extends  beyond  a  few  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude.    (The  same  thing  applies  to  living  species.) 

2.  The  geographical  ran^e  of  fossil  genera  and  larger 
groups  is  much  greater,  but  their  geological  range  is  also 
greater,  and  the  evidence  which  they  furnish  of  geological 
age  is  diminished  in  precision. 

3.  DiflBculties  hence  arise  of  a  very  serious  nature  where 
atrata  really  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so,  but  widely 
separated  (as  in  North  America  and  Europe),  are  to  be 
compared.  Of  1 00  species  of  fossils  found  in  the  cretaceous 
r«)cks  of  America,  only  two  or  three  are  identical  with  Eu- 
ropean species  in  the  same  rock. 


4.  In  all  cases  where  distant  deposits  are  to  be  classed  in  age 
by  their  organic  contents,  a  prudent  geologist  will  not  decide 
by  what  is  called  a  characteristic  fossil,  since  this  may  only 
have  a  local  value;  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  few  fossils 
of  one  genus  or  group ;  he  will  not  pronounce  a  positive 
opinion,  unless  several  species  of  characteristic  groups,  and 
belonging  to  different  organizations,  are  presented  for  ex- 
amination. On  such  evidence,  embodying  the  characteris- 
tic combinations  qf  organic  life  for  each  geological  period,  a 
just  and  secure  inference  may  rest,  and  thus  emnloyed, 
*  organic  remains '  become  a  clue  to  many  of  the  aarkest 
pages  in  the  antient  history  of  our  planet. 

ORGAN,  CONSTRUCTION  OF.  We  have  on  record 
several  kinds  of  organs— the  Hydraulic,  the  Pneumatic,  the 
Barrel,  and  the  Finger  or  Church  organ. 

Of  the  hydraulic  organ  we  know  little  beyond  its  having 
been  operated  on  in  some  way  by  water:  it  probably  resem- 
bled the  clepsydra,  or  water  clock,  which  chimed  at  certain 
hours.  The  pneumatic  organ,  whether  more  or  less  antient 
than  the  hydraulic,  was  certainly  the  parent  of  the  present 
finger  organ ;  but  it  was  so  decidedly  rude  in  its  construc- 
tion, that  it  must  always  be  considered  as  a  distinct  instru- 
ment. The  barrel  organ  is  a  machine  with  little  variety 
and  no  expression;  it  nevertheless  contains  many  clever 
contrivances,  and  is  daily  receiving  improvements.  The 
present  finger  organ  is  the  largest  and  noblest  of  all  musical 
instruments;  its  power  is  that  of  a  full  band,  and  for  deli- 
cacy and  sweetness  of  tone  it  is  unrivalled. 

A  complete  and  full  finger  organ  should  have  three  sets 
qf  keys,  and  at  least  two  octaves  of  pedals. 

The  first  set  of  keys  takes  the  swell,  the  second  the  great 
organ,  and  the  third  the  choir.  The  compass,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  organs,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  The 
German  scale  or  compass  is  cc  top  in  alt;  the  English 
descend  to  g  below,  and  in  some  organs  as  low  as  c  c  c, 
which,  for  duet  and  solo  performances,  is  certainly  the  best. 
A  good  swell  is  always  important  to  an  organ,  and  we 
should  recommend  c  c  to  F  in  alt  as  the  compass  to  be 
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prtferred.  The  dotnpass  of  the  choir  is  generally  the  same 
as  that  of  the  great  organ.  These  several  parts,  or  organs, 
when  brought  together  by  stops,  called  couplers,  give  to  the 
l^eys  of  the  great  organ  the  command  o(  every  pipe  in  the 
imtrumeni,  the  power  and  majesty  of  which  are  without  pa< 
rallel  in  instrumental  combinations. 

Figure  1  is  a  section  of  a  large  organ,  showing  the  several 
situations  of  certain  principal  parts  of  the  instrument,  which 
are  variously  placed  however  by  different  organ-builders. 
A  is  the  swell-box,  which  is  usually  made  of  deal,  and  the 
thicker  the  better,  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness:  it  must  be  lined  with 
paper  or  leather  to  deaden  the  tone  when  shut  The  front 
is  Tormed  of  Zotit;i*^boards,  all  of  which  are  made  to  move 
on  centres ;  they  must  also  be  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
The  performer  opens  them  by  a  pedal  expressly  employed 
for  opening  and  shutting  the  swell.  This  kind  of  front  is 
what  is  known  by  the  name  Venetian.  B  is  the  choir 
sound-board,  or  part  in  which  the  pipes  of  that  part  of  the 
organ  are  placed ;  C  is  the  ^eat  organ  sound-board,  which 
also  contains  its  pipes;  D  is  the  bellows;  £  is  the  pedal 
sound-board^;  F  is  one  of  the  front  pipes,  to  which  the  wind 
is  conveyed  by  metal  tubes  called  conveyances ;  G  G  G  are 
throe  roller-boards,  one  for  each  organ ;  H  is  a  tracker, 
used  with  squares  and  centres  to  reach  distant  parts  of  the 
action ;  I  is  the  keys ;  K  is  the  pedals  ;  L  is  the  seat  The 
numerous  things  which  are  not  indicated  in  this  figure 
must  be  sought  for  in  working  drawings,  as  we  cannot  and 
do  not  pretend  to  give  these  matters  a  pracLoal  form. 


metal  open  pipe ;    F,  the  sounding  part ;   G,  the  part  <^ 

the  language,  and  H,  xhe/oot;  B  is  the  same  pipe,  show- 


Figure  2  represents  the  present  bellows,  known  nnder 
the  name  of  horizontal  bellows.  A  shows  the  reservoir; 
B,  the  deep  frame  through  which  tho  wind  is  taken ;  C, 
the  part  moved  in  blowing,  called  the  feeder;  DD.  the 
registrars,  by  which  the  equal  rising  of  the  reservoir  is  en- 
sured :  there  are  valves  inside  for  receiving  and  retaining 
the  wind,  all  of  which  are  diffisrently  constructed  bj  dU^ 
ferent  builders. 

Fig.  2 


Figure  3  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  roller-board;  AAA. 
the  board  on  which  the  rollers  are  fixed ;  B,  three  pull- 
downs,  explained  below ;  CC  C,  rollers  centred  at  each  «ni3 
into  small  blocks,  in  which  they  move ;  there  are  also  ctrms 
to  each  end,  in  front,  connecting  the  rollers  with  the  keys 
and  the  wind-chest;  D,  the  levers  which  are  connected 
with  the  keys  and  the  pull-downs,  and  are  longer  or  shorts 
as  may  be  required;  they  are  also  parallel  ot  /an-lihe^  to 
suit  their  position. 


Figure  4  contains  a  few  examples  of  pipes.    A  is  a 
letal  open  pipe ;    F,  the  sounding  part ;   G,  the  part  called 
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iog  the  mouth  and  the  flattened  part  for  voicing ;  C  is  a 
AroQt  view  of  a  stopped  diapason  pipe ;  D  is  a  section  ahow- 
intj;  the  arrangement  of  its  construction ;  I  is  the  foot ; 
J  IS  the  block,  and  K  is  the  cap.  £  is  -a  section  of  the 
voice  part  of  a  reed  pipe.  L,  the  foot ;  M,  the  mouth- 
piece; N,  the  reed;  and  O,  the  spring.  The  pipe  itself  is 
made  of  metal  composed  of  tin  and  lead ;  the  reed  is  hrass, 
and  the  spring  is  soft  steel  wire,  ahout  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  form  of  reed  pipe  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
others,  their  differences  being  more  in  shape  than  in  prin- 
ciple. When  speaking  of  the  lengths  of  pipes,  it  is  gene- 
rally with  reference  to  tuning  or  pitch  c,  which  is  one  foot 
long ;  and  all  c^e  below  are  doubled  as  we  go  from  1  to  2, 
2  to  4,  4  to  8,  8  to  16,  and  16  to  32;  the  last,  althotigh 
little  used  in  this  country,  gives  the  highest  rank  to  organs. 

Speaking  Lengths  and  Semidiameters  of  Stops. 


0]fea 
KFP 


la  Diapasoa, 


a  a. 


Btooi 

pip*. 


FFF 


Principal, 


and        Fifteenth. 
F^F 


C(;....8fb(>t. 


FF. 


CC,4reot...., 


CC.2i0flt. 


,  aam«t., 


4foot 
pip«. 


l^fbot 
pip«. 


Ifoot 
pip*. 


Tenor  . 


.Fiddle. 


Cpiteli,2feet 


yO.lfoot  ...  .. 


C Middle  .0C  middle,  Ifiwt 


Above ...    C  above«  6  inchee  • .   C,  3  Inehee.. 


C,6 


Centre  to  the  above  Semldiametert.  which  are  real  itmetf 
•iona.    Thb  centre  must  be  i  an  inch  below  the  fast  dot. 


This  Table  shows  the  relative  lengths  and  diameters  of  the 
o^n  diapason,  the  principal,  and  the  fifteenth  stops,  as 
high  as  c  above  middle  c. 

Quints,  twelfths,  and  sesquialteras,  all  take  the  sizes  and 
lengths  of  their  proper  tones  in  the  open  diapason.  Trum- 
pet and  Oboe  stops,  being  what  are  called  unison  stops, 
also  take  their  lengths  from  the  open  diapason.  The  cIb^ 
rion,  an  octave  stop,  is  measured  by  the  principal'  The 
bells  of  all  reed-pipes  should  be  as  large  as  their  places  ia 
the  organ  will  admit  of. 

Middle  c  in  the  dulciana  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  dia- 
meter and  about  two  feet  two  inches  long.  A  large  size 
stopnliapason  is  seldom  pure  and  musical.  An  inch  and 
eignth  wide  and  an  inch  and  three-eighths  deep,  with  thir> 
teen  inches  in  length,  is  a  good  scale  for  a  middle  c  stop- 
diapason  pipe  in  wood.  Scales  may  be  taken  of  larger  or 
smaller  dimensions,  if  desired,  in  which  case  the  larger  must 
be  shorter  and  the  smaller  must  be  longer.  Where  stops  are 
repeated,  two  or  three  of  the  same  name,  it  is  thought  better 
to  hare  them  of  different  diameters,  from  an  opinion  that 


two  or  more  unison-pipes  of  the  same  diameter  affect  the 

ear  only  as  one  pipe.    There  is  something  in  this  opinion, 

but  how  much  we  will  not  venture  to  determine. 
Figure  6  is  a  section 

of  a  sotmd-board,  show- 
ing some  part  of  the 

mechanism.    A  is  the 

rack-board,   by    which 

the  pipes  are   held  in 

upright     position ;     B 

shows  the  ends  of  the 

slides ;    C,  that  part  of 

the  soundboard  which 

contains   the  channels 

for  conveying  the  wind 

to  the  pipes;    D,  the 

pallet   or  valve   which 

is  opened  by  the  finger 

of  the  organist,  through 

the  key,  the  lever,  the 

pull-down,     and     the 

roller    (see  figure  7); 

E  is  the  spring  which 

keeps  the  pallet  in  its 

place  when  not  in  use ; 

F    is    the    pull-down, 

having  a  small  screw  and  a  leather  button  at  one  end.  and 
a  piece  of  hard  bell-wire  at  the  other ;  the  former  is  fixed  to 
the  lever,  and  the  latter  to  the  arm  of  the  roller ;  G  is 
merely  one  end  of  the  roller-board. 

Figure  6  represents  a 
draw-stop,  a  trundle,  and 
a  lever,  all  of  which  are 
used  by  the  organist  in 
changing  a  stop  or  slide; 
A  is  the  draw-stop;  B  is 
the  trundle;  C  is  the 
lever;  Disthe«/tcfe.  The 
draw-stop  is  linked  to  the 
trundle  at  £,  the  trundle 
is  linked  to  the  lever  at  F, 
and  the  lever  is  fitted  to 
the  slide  at  G.  Their  cen- 
tres are  all  at  H.  In  con- 
nection with  the  above, 
there  are  also  pedals  called 
composition  pedals,  three, 
four,  and  five  to  an  organ. 
Figure  7  represents  cer- 
tain small  parts  of  the  ac- 
tion. A  is  the  wire  by 
which  the  pallet  is  opened ; 
B  is  the  pull-down  attached 
to  it:  C  is  the  pallet-end  of  the  roller,  with  its  fixing 
to  the  board ;  D  is  a^  end  view  of  a  roller,  with  a  pull- 
down and  lever,  all  in  their  relative  connection;  £  is 
the  pull-down,  and  F  is  the  lever,  to  which  the  key  follows ; 
G  is  a  common  form  of  a  square  or  centre,  by  which  the 
trackers  are^  united.  Trackers  are  pieces  of  pine  wood, 
]  of  an  inch  wide,'  and  from  an  ^  to  a  f  thick ;  they  are  of 
ditferent  lengths,  and  may  be  used  to  any  extent.     The 
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Birmingbtm  organ  is  said  to  have  four  miles  and  a  half  of 
trackers  in  it.  In  the  cathedral  organ  at  Canterbury,  they 
are  employed  to  remove  the  keys  to  a  distance  from  the  in- 
strument, which  is  done  to  the  extent  of  ninety  feet.  H  is 
the  form  of  a  pedal-key ;  I  is  the  sharp,  and  H  is  the 
natural.  The  length  is  about  two  feet ;  the  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  pedal  is  two  inches  and  a  half. 

Figure  8  represents  an  anemometer,  or  wind-^ge.  It  is 
a  glass  tube  bent  as  in  the  figure :  the  dark  part  is  supposed 
to  be  water.  A  is  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the 
organ,  which  is  generally  the  hole  for  the  pipe  used  as  the 
pitch  A  or  c.  Tne  pressure  of  the  wind  at  B  drives  the 
water  up  to  C,  and  the  measure  of  their  difference  is  what 
is  called  the  mnd.  Some  organs  have  more,  and  some  less ; 
two  inches  and  a  half  is  the  common  measure.  The  organ  at 
St  Paul's  caLbfdid  is  said  to  have  as  much  as  three  inches. 


Fig.  9. 
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Figure  9  represents  a  percussion  valve.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  a  small  bellows  pressed  by  a  spring.  A  is  the  wind- 
trunk,  to  which  it  is  fixed ;  B  is  the  valve  itself,  and  C  is 
the  spring.  The  use  of  this  part  of  an  organ  is  to  steady 
the  wind,  which  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  sudden  transi- 
tions or  very  rapid  performance :  the  spring  of  the  valve  is 
regulated  so  as  to  give  way  on  such  occasions  and  to  mode- 
rate their  effects. 

Figure  10  is  a  section  of  a  common  barrel-organ.  A  is 
the  handle ;  '6,  the  UH>rm  and  crank,  which  move  the  barrel 
and  belloufs]  C  is  the  barrel  on  which  the  tunes  are  set 
The  setting  is  effected  by  brass  pins  and  staples  driven  into 
the  barrel  at  proper  distances,  accordingly  as  the  notes  are 
longer  or  shorter,     D  is  the  key,  the  rising  of  which  over 


u 


pipe.  This  diagratti  shows  only  one  barrel,  which  is  the 
common  plan,  but  Messrs.  Gray  and  Co.  have  lately  intro- 
duced three,  by  which  great  risk  to  the  mechanism  is 
avoided  and  much  trouble  is  saved.  The  celebrated  Apol- 
Ion  icon,  invented  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  reflects 
high  credit  upon  the  builders*  but  we  very  much  doubt  its 
real  claim  to  be  ranked  among  musical  instruments.  Its 
introduction  into  churches  should  be  sparingly  encourageil, 
or  it  will  certainly  endanger  both  the  pleasure  and  the  prac- 
tice of  music 

Figure  1 1  represents  the  only  known  Ibim  of  hellotes 
without  leather,  and  this  we  have  found  in  Swedenborg's 
*  Opera  Philosophioa.'  A  A  are  the  bellows,  which  coo- 
sisted  each  of  two  boxes,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  upper 


the  bins  causes  it  to  press  duuii  the  sticker  (E)  into  the 
wina-chest  (F),  and  thus  to  open  the  pallet  for  the  wind  to 
enter  the  pipe  above ;  G  is  the  bellows ;  H,  a  stop-diapason 


shutting  over  the  lower ;  B,  the  bar  on  which  the  blower  is 
held;  CC,  the  levers  on  which  he  alternately  stepped  or 
jumped  to  put  them  in  motion.  How  far  we  are  correct  in 
the  adoption  of  this  figure  has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  man- 
ner of  working  such  bellows  has  been  sufficiently  described 
in  early  writers,  but  their  construction  haa  been  entirely 
overlooked,  except  by  the  above-mentioned  author. 

The  tuning  of  organs  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  mnch 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  tune  fromc,  and  allow  of  what 
is  called  the  waif,  a  discordance  arising  from  the  extreme 
flatness  of  some  of  the  fifths.  Others  tune  from  a,  and 
adopt  the  equal  temperament;  this  latter  certainly  has  the 
better  reasoning  in  its  form,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
human  voice,  interferes  less  with  the  band,  and  is  more 
agreeable  in  general  modulation.  This  subject  bos  be^n 
minutely  handled  by  certain  curious  and  scienti^c  men  wbo 
have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  what  may  be  call^ 
splitting  octaves  into  smaller  intervals.  But  the  advantages 
of  this  minuteness  have  not  yet  extended  beyond  the 
schemers  themselves,  for  not  one  of  their  melhoda  has  yet 
left  the  cradle  of  its  birth.  The  Temple  organ  is  said  to 
have  14  sounds  in  the  octave;  the  Foundling  16,  Hawke's 
patent  17;  Loeschnian  has  34,  and  JListon's  enharmonic 
organ  as  many  as  59,  of  which  24  are  on  the  keys,  and  the 
rest  on  the  pedals  and  other  contrivances.  If  sudi  schemes 
were  to  become  general,  they  would  make  practical  men 
tremble;  but /fa/  Jlfihs  are  still  in  use  notwithstanding  the 
enharmonic  divisions,  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  beyond 
an  oecasional  dispute  on  the  subject. 

The  numbers  and  kinds  of  stops  are  matters  not  subject 
to  rule ;  they  vary  in  almost  every  organ,  and  seem  more 
under  the  command  of  circumstances,  such  as  space  and 
price,  than  any  other  parts  of  the  instrument. 


End  op  Volumx  ths  Sixteenth. 


FiiU0d  by  Wiuxam  CMfWit^tBd  Svn,  Stamted-ftrMt*. 
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